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THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
| OF | 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[ Continued from Vol. XXIX.] 
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Desa TE tn. the Commons on the Ad- 
dress of Thanks.] December 13, 1792. 
The Commons being returned to their 
House, the Speaker was proceeding to 
read the King’s Speech, when he was 
prevented by __ | 
Mr. Jekyll, who said he was sorry that, 
on this occasion, he must depart from the 
usual order of proceeding, and instead of 
waiting to hear his majesty’s speech read, 
call the attention of parliament to a sub- 
ject of great importance, as it involved no 
ess a question, than that of the legality 
of the subsequent acts of the session. 
What he meant to submit to their consi- 
deration was a matter of privilege, and 
consequently ought to supersede every 
other business whatever. The House, he 
observed, being then met under very ex- 
traordinary circumstances, the first ques- 
tion which must naturally suggest itself 
to every gentleman’s mind, was, “ by 
what authority was it actually sitting?” 
According to the lex et consuetudy parlia- 
menit, by which alone, till of late years, 
the meeting of parliament was regulated, 
it could not be called together at an earlier 
day than that to which it had been last 
poronuer and no prorogation could be 
ora shorter period than forty days. The 
present meeting was clearly contrary to 
law and usage of parliament, and a 
reason ought to be. assigned for. this de- 
[VOL XXX.] : 


parture from them. In a book published 
by a learned gentleman who had long 
filled with great ability an office at the 
table of that House (Mr. Hatsell), .it ap- 
peared that there was one precedent for 
such a departure, and that was in.the 
reign of Charles 2nd, when the Dutch; 
sailing up the Medway, burnt some of our 
ships-at Chatham. At that time there 
was a recess of parliament, which had 
been prorogued from July to the month 
of October. The measure of. calling it 
together before the expiration of the 
prorogation, was debated in council, 
where lord Clarendon declared that it 
was illegal, and suggested thatthe best 
way to proceed on the occasion, would 
be to dissolve the parliament, and call a 
new one, which could meet in a short 
time, as it was not then required by law 
that so long a period, as was at present 
necessary, should elapse between the test 
and the return of the writs. Lord Cla~ 
rendon, however, was over-ruled, and it. 
was determined that the parliament should 
be called pending the prorogation, and ~ 
before the expiration of it. He presumed 
It was not on the authority of this soli- 
tary precedent that ministers would rest 
the legality of the present meeting. 
They, no doubt, would plead the autho- 
rity of statute for their departure from . 
common law. There were two acts passed 
in the present reign, which authorized the 
king to summon, by proclamation, a meet- 
ing of the parliament, at the expiration 
of fourteen days from the date of the 
same, notwithstanding any prorogation or. 
adjournment for a longer period. One 
of these acts gave this authority to the 
Crown, to be exercised in case of actual. 
invasion. The other, which was the 26th 
of Geo. 3rd, c. 10, extended it to cases of © 
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rebellion and insurrection. Here, for the 
first time, the word “ insurrection’ was 
used. How it had crept into the act he 
could not tell. As no mvasion had taken 
place, he presumed that as ministers had 
in the king’s speech made mention of in- 
surrections, it was on: this-latter statute 
that they meant to rest the defence of a 
maeasure, which could be legal only in 
the specified cases, and in every other 
was contrary to the law and usage of 
parliament. He wished, therefore. that 


those who were best qualified to clear up 


what was obscure and doubtful on this 


head, would point out where and when | 


this insurrection had taken place, which 
alone could make the present a legal 
tneeting of parliament, and render its 
subsequent acts valid and binding on the 
people. - 7 

_ Mr. Secretary Dundas observed, that 
by the 26th of Geo. 3, c. 10, his majesty 
had, clearly and expressly, a power to 
- gall out the militia, in certain cases, during 
& prorogation ; and whenever he exercised 
that power, he was bound to call parlia- 
inent together within fourteen days. The 
legality of the meeting, and of the subse- 
quent acts of legislation, did not depend, 
in the smallest degree, upon the truth of 
the allegations on which ministers should 
advise the Crown to call out the militia; 
for in the statute which had been already 
mentioned, there was a specific clause 
legalizing every act which ihe parliament 
should pass, after having been assembled 
before the expiration of a prorogation. 
The validity of its acts would therefore 
not depend on the truth or falschood of 
the grounds on which the meeting might 
have been advised by ministers. Whe- 
ther ministers were right or wrong in ad- 
Vising the measure was another question; 
and probably a satisfactory answer would 
be given to it in the course of the debate 
upon the address. 

Mr. Fox agreed that parliament could 
legally and with perfect regularity in 
point of form proceed to business; the 
calling out of the militia having enabled 
the king to assemble them in fourteen 
days. Thus it stood in point of regula- 
rity; but he could not think that parlia- 
ment would meet upon the principles of 
justice or common sense, and proceed to 
any business whatever, before they had 
investigated the truth of the proclamation 
by which they were convened. What 
spur of business was it that required such 


ptecipitancy ? How could they answer’ 


coll 
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to their constituents for implicitly pro- 
ceeding upon assertions in a proclamation 
without proof? This was changing into 
a cause that which was only a pretence. 
He had no objection, indeed, first to vote 
an address of thanks to his majesty for 
his gracious speech; but then he would 
vote it in the simplest terms possfble, and 
take care not to pledge the Heuse-to any 
strong measure, until it should have been 
made to appear, that the cause of the 
present meeting was such, as would war- 
rant so extraordinary a departure from 
the usual forms. 

_ The Speaker then informed the House 
that he had attended his majesty in the 
House of Lords, for the purpose of hear- 
ing his. majesty’s most gracious speech 
from the throne, of which, to prevent 
mistakes, he had obtained a copy. The 
Speaker having read his majesty’s speech, 
Mr. Jenkinson rose, he said, to propose 
an address to the throne, in the absence 
(Here he was interrupted by a 
member appearing to be sworn—during 
which the Lord Mayor entered, and took 
his seat. ] 7 

The Lord Mayor (sir James Saunder- 
son) said, that trusting to the candid and 
liberal indulgence afforded by the House 
to a new speaker, he rose to move an 
humble address to his ‘majesty, for his 
most gracious speech from the threne ; 
and was extremely sorry that he had de- 
tained the House so very long, owing to 
an interruption in the streets, quite un- 
avoidable, and not from any failure in that 
respect and attention which he felt to be 
due to the House. Inexperienced in the 
forms of parliamentary proceeding, he 
should not have presumed to come for- 
ward on this occasion, ‘but: on‘account of 
the very responsible situation which he 
had the honour to hold having given him 
material information on the points to 
which he should request the favour of 
their attention. His:majesty’s proclama- 
tion at the close of the last session had 
very considerably checked the seditious 
practices which had been found to’ pre- 
vail; but he was scarcely seated in the 
mayoralty chair, before he became 'pos- 
sessed of a variety of informeation, through 
different channels, which convinced him 
that the same mischievous attempts were 
renewed with augmented force, under ‘a 
material change of affairs in another coun . 
try. Numerous societies had beon esta- 
blished within the city of London, cor- 
responding and confederating with other 
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societies in different parts of the united 
kingdoms, all formed under specious pre- 
tences, but actually tending to subvert 
the constitution of the country. Those 
societies, so connected, industriously and 
unremittingly circulated gratis, a great 
variety of pernicious publications, adapted 
to the meanest capacity, and tending to 
create doubt and discontent in the minds 
of the lower classes of his fellow-subjects, 
and by slow but sure means to alienate 
their minds from their allegiance’ to the 
king, and their attachment to the consti- 
tution. Under these circumstances, and 
recollecting also the fatal consequences 
of insurrection, and the want of timel 

exertion, some years ago in the cme 
and recollecting likewise the calamities 
which had more recently overwhelmed 
the metropolis of a neighbouring king- 
dom, from an apparent want of precau- 
tion, he felt himself bound in duty to put 
his fellow-citizens on their guard; and 
the manly and decided manner in which 
they had seconded him, had given vigour 
to his feeble efforts. The citizens of 
London by their seasonable, and loyal 
conduct at this important crisis, aided by 
the firm and temperate measures of pre- 
vention adopted by the executive go- 
vernment, had brought back tranquillity 
to the city: the societies alluded to had 
in consequence altered their measures, 
and were now conducted less openly and 
more Cautiously, but were on that account, 
the more dangerous. He believed he 
might venture to aver, that his fellow- 
citizens had seen, with satisfaction and 
thankfulness, the paternal care of his ma- 
jesty for the safety and welfare of his 
people, and the wise and salutary precau- 
tions taken by the executive government 
to preserve the public happiness at this 
period. Beneficial as those preparations 
had been with respect to internal com- 
motion, they might be found still more 
useful and provident; if applied to exter- 
nal danger. He here alluded principally 
to the situation of our old ally the States 
General of the United Provinces; for if 
measures had been or were to. be pursued, 
as respecting them, repugnant to the law of 
nations and the positive ties of treaties, we 
ought to interpose, and we are, by these 
preparations, the better able to do so with 
effect. He was happy to be informed, 
that the excess of the annual revenue 
beyond the ordinary expenditure would 
amply provide for vigorous preparations. 


He smeerely lamented that po farther di- ; 
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minution of the existing taxes could for 
the present, be expected; but the best 
means of attaining those important objects, 
undoubtedly would be the prosecution of 
such measures as would best secure the 
public tranquillity. He then moved, 

«¢ That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House, for his most graci- 
ous speech from the throne: 

“To assure his majesty, that it would 
have afforded us the most sincere satis- 
faction, if his majesty could have anr 
nounced to us the secure and undisturbed 
continuance of all the blessings, which his 
majesty’s subjects have derived from ¢g 
state of tranquillity ; but that we are fully 
sensible that events have recently ov- 
curred, which must require our united 
vigilance and exertion to preserve to thig 
country the advantages which it has hi- 
therto enjoyed: , 

‘s That it has been impossible for us 
not to perceive, from our own observa- 
tion in different parts of the Soune a: 
the increased activity with which sedi- 
tious practices have of late been openly 
renewed : 

‘¢ That we learn with concern, that not 
only a spirit of tumult and disorder (the 
natural consequence of such practices ) has 
shown itself in acts of riot and insurrection, 
which required the interposition of a mi- 
litary force in support of the civil magis- 
trate, but that the industry employed to 
excite discontent has appeared’ to pro- 
ceed from a design to attempt, in concert 
with persons in foreign countries, the de- 
struction of our happy constitution, and 
the subversion of all order and govern- 
ment ; 

«¢ To express our sense of the temper 
and prudence which have induced his ma- 
jesty to observe a strict neutrality with 
respect to the war on the continent, and 
uniformly to abstain from any inter- 
ference with respect to the internal 
affairs of France; but, at the same time, 
to assure his majesty, that we cannot but 
participate in the just uneasiness with 
which his majesty must observe any indi- 
cations of an intention to excite disturb- 
ances in other countries, to disregard the 
rights of neutral nations, and to pursue 
views of conquest and aggrandizement, 
and particularly toadopt measures towards 
hig majesty’s allies the States General, in- 
consistent with the law of nations, and 
the positive stipulations of existing trea 
t1es 3: . 
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‘ That the circumstances which his 
majesty has been pleased to communicate 
to us, appear to have rendered it highly 
important, for the safety and interest of 
this country, that his majesty should 
have recourse to those measures of pre- 
vention, and internal defence, with which 
he ia entrusted by law: 

«That we sincerely hope that these 
exertions, and the steps which his majesty 
has taken for augmenting his naval and 
military force, will have the happy ten- 
‘dency both to maintain internal tranquil- 
lity, and to render a firm and temperate 
conduct effectual for preserving the bles- 
sings of peace : 

‘‘ That his majesty may, at the same 
time, rely on our zealous concurrence in 
such measures as may prove to be neces- 
sary for the security of these kingdoms, 
and for the faithful performance of our 
nas, nace : 

‘‘ That we shall proceed to make such 
provision as shall be requisite for the se- 
veral branches of the public service : 

«That we must indeed see, with the 
deepest regret, any necessity for extra- 
ordinary expenses, which may for a time 
lay the application of additional sums, 

eyond those already annually appro- 
priated, to the reduction of the public 
debt, or retard the relief which his ma- 
jesty’s subjects might derive from a fur- 
ther diminution of taxes ; but that we are 
fully aware that those great ends (to which* 
‘our views must anxiously be directed ) will 
‘themselves ultimately be best promoted 
by such vigorous and timely exertions as 
may be necessary for our present and fu- 
ture safety and tranquillity: and that it 
will, undoubtedly, be a great consolation 
to us to find, that the excess of the actual 
revenue, beyond the ordinary expenditure, 
is such as to farnish ample resources for 
defraying the expense of vigorous prepa- 
rations, if the circumstances of the time 
should render such preparations requisite : 

“ To offer to his majesty our cordial con- 
gratulations on the brilliant successes of 
the British arms in India, under the able 
‘conduct of the marquis Cornwallis, and 
‘on the termination of the war in that 
country by an advantageous and honour- 
able peace; which can, in no respect, be 
more satisfactory than in its tendenc 
‘to secure the ‘future tranquillity of the 
‘British dominions in that part of the 
world: and to assure his majesty, that we 
shall ae our utmost attention, with a 
view to such measures for the future go- 
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vernment of. those valuable possessions, 
as shall appear, from experience and full 
consideration, most likely to provide for 
their internal prosperity, and to secure 
the important advantages which may be 
derived from thence to the commerce and 
revenues of this country : 

“To express the zeal and readiness 
with which we shall enter on the consi- 
deration of any measures which may ap- 
pear to be necessary, under the present 
circumstances, for enforcing obedience 
to the laws, and for repressing every at- 
tempt to disturb the peace and tranquil- 
lity of these kingdoms: 

‘© To beseech his majesty to believe, 
that no endeavours will be wanting, on 
our part, which can contribute to the pre- 
sent security and permanent advantage of 
the country: that we shall, on every oc- 
casion, be anxious to manifest the con- 
tinuance of our dutiful and affectionate 
attachment to his majesty, as well as our 
firm determination to defend and main- 
tain that constitution, which has so long 
peas the liberties, and promoted the 

appiness, of every class of his majesty's 
subjects : : 

«* That, feeling it to be our first and 
most essential duty to preserve and trans- — 
mit to posterity the inestimable blessings 
which, under the favour of Providence, 
we have ourselves experienced, we re- 
ceive, with the warmest emotions of gra- 
titude, the gracious assurances of his mas 
jesty’s zealous, and cordial co-operation ; 
and we rely with confidence on the 
decided support of a free aad loyal peo- 

le.” 

Mr. Wallace seconded the motion. He 
said that no man could entertain a ra- 
tional doubt of the propriety of every part 
of the speech, and of the measure of :cal-. 
ling the parliament together before the 
expiration of the term of the prorogation. 
The insurrections that had taken place in 
various parts of the kingdom, were mat- 
ters of such notoriety, that it would be a 
waste of time to enumerate or specify them. 
Publications had been circulated through 
the country, calculated to inflame the 
minds of the people, to render them dis- 
satisfied with the present government, and 
to induce them to pull down our happy 
constitution and establish in its stead ano- 
ther, formed on the model of the French 
republic. That the societies, by which 
these publications were circulated, must 
have had such a revolution for their ob- 


ject, could not be doubted by. any man 
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who considered that there was a close con- | 
nexion between them and the ruling pow- 
ers in France. They kept up a correspon- 
dence with the national convention, and 
even sent over deputies to it, who were 
received with the utmost respect, whose 
addresses were loudly applauded, and_ 
who were admitted with honours into the 
body of the house. These societies sym- 
pathised in every thing with the French: - 
their countenances betrayed a dejection, . 
when the duke of Brunswick was on his 
march to Paris, which could be surpassed | 
only by the extravagant joy which they : 
expressed when he was obliged to retreat. | 
Their connexion with the French was the | 
more alarming, as the latter professed | 
principles dangerous to every neighbour- 
ing state; they maintained the propriety 
of fomenting divisions among the subjects | 
of the surrounding nations; and held out | 
promises of protection and support to all | 
those who should think themselves ag- | 
grieved, and wished therefore to change 
the form of their government. In conse- 
quence of those principles, they had al- 
ready invaded the Netherlands, and now 
threatened to deprive the Dutch of ad- 
vantages which. they had long enjoyed, 
which had been guaranteed to them by 
France herself, by England, and even by 
the sovereign of the Netherlands. They 
could therefore have no just ground for 
such a proceeding; whilst we, on the 
other hand, were bound to fulfil our en- 
gagements with Holland specifically con- 
tracted, without inquiring why or where- 
fore the navigation of the Scheldt, had 
been secured to the dutch. All that we 
had to consider on the occasion was, that 
they were in possession of the exclusive | 
navigation of that river by the consent of | 
surrounding nations, and of the house of . 
Austria itself; and that we had pledged | 
ourselves to maintain them in that posses- , 
sion. Seeing the state of affairs in this | 
point of view, it was with great pleasure 
that he seconded the motion for an ad- ' 
dress, because he conceived that in so do- 
ing he was giving support to a system of 
government under which the country had 
risen to enviable prosperity. 

Lord Fielding said, that it had not been 
often in his power to agree with ministers 
or give his approbation to their mea- 
sures; on this day, however, they should 
have his support. The question on this | 
occasion was not whether we should have , 
this minister or that, but whether we 
sheuld have any government at all, The 
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time was come when every man who was 
a friend to monarchy, and to the consti- 
tution in church and state, as it was es- 
tablished at the glorious revolution, should 
speak out, and rally round the throne. 
That throne and that constitution he was 
determined to defend at the hazard of 
every thing that was dear to him; and if 
ministers stood in need of new or extra- 
ordinary powers for the preservation of 
both, he, for onewas ready to vote them ; 
and as an earnest of his sincerity in this 
declaration, he gave notice that he would 
on Monday next move for leave to bring 
in a bill for suspending the habeas-corpus 
act, as far as it should relate to the per- 
sons of foreigners. | 
The Earl of Wycombe declared that it 
was impossible for himto approve of what 
he did not understand, and therefore he 
could not give praise to ministers, or vote 
an address of thanks to the king, for what 
was either not within his knowledge, or 
beyond his comprehension. But this much 
he was able to say, that the speech ca- 
lumniated the people of England; for so 
far was he from being able to discover any 
trace or symptom of insurrection, that the 
kingdom was at that very moment abso- 
lutely overflowing with loyalty. To the 
constitution he was as warmly attached as 
any man in the nation, and would be as 
ready to rally round the throne and de- 
fend it in the hour of danger. He be- 
lieved that there were very few, if an 
who entertained a serious wish to ull 
down the constitution. The calamties 
which had befallen a neighbouring country 
would deter men from forming experi- 
He knew that with 
respect to forms of government, in gene- 
ral there were different opinions held in 
England; but they were merely specula- 
tive; and ought not to occasion any alarm, 
unless they were called forth into action, 
and made the ground-work of active 
It was impossible that men 
should discuss a questior respecting forms 
of government, without differmg from each 


_ other in opinion; but as long as they con- 


fined themselves to mere argument, they 


could not be said, toafford any real ground 


for alarm. The constitution of England 
was perfectly safe, because it was a good 
one, and for a still better reason, because 
it was the government of the people’s 
choice. Where, then, he asked was the 
cause of the alarm? It was-evident that it 
did not exist in England. Did gentlemen 
think that it was to be found in Scetland? 
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Certainly not; for what the people of 
that country looked for was not a subver- 
sion, but simply a reform of the constitu- 
tion, and the removal of certain abuses or 
defects in the representation of the Com- 
mons. They had no hostile intentions 
against either the crown or the House of 
Lords, Was it in Ireland that the cause 
for alarm might be discovered? Certainly 
not; for the claims of the Catholics of 
that kingdom were neither unreasonable 
nor inimical to the constitution. They 
looked for a.participation of its blessings, 
and not for its overthrow; and he hoped 
the day was not distant when civil penal- 
ties on account of religious opinions 
would be at an end, when religion would 
be considered by the state in the light in 
which it ought to be viewed, as a matter 
between the creature and his maker.—He 
had heard with great sorrow that part of 
his majesty’s speech which adverted to 
the possibility of a foreign war. There was 
not, in his opinion, a sufficient cause for 
it at present; nor did he believe that any 
thing short of an actual invasion could 
justify a nation in entering into a foreign 
war. He was so very near being decidedly 
of that opinion, that if a motion were 
made for leave to bring ina bill for de- 
claring that the country should never en- 
gage in any war, unless for the purpose of 
resisting an invasion, he verily believed he 
should vote for it. Ifwe were bound by 
the treaty of 1788 to maintain to Holland 
the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt, 
and to the Stadtholder his privileges, more 
shame to those who entered into such 
an engagement. His lordship read the 
third article ‘of that treaty, and showed 
that it amounted to a violation of thelaw of 
nations. The office of stadtholder, he said 
was no essential part of the republic; the 
Dutch might see cause for modifying, or 
abolishing it ; but this article told them, 
that if ever they should presume to do 
such a thing, though they had an un- 
doubted right to do it, the power of Eng- 

land should be sent forth in support of the 
stadtholder, and against the sovereign 
right of therepublic. The opening of the 
navigation of the Scheldt did not strike 
him as being of sufficient consequence to 
justify. a war with France. Were she to 
wish to throw open that trade to Spanish 
America, would it be the interest of Eng- 
land to prevent her? She might even 
open to P orself the Black Sea; but that 
would not operate to the injury or exclu- 
sion of England ;. fer ler activity and her 
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capital would enable her to pursue the 
same track, and come in for a share of 
the advantages of the trade carried on in 
that quarter. Should we unfortunately 
be forced into a war with France, who 
certainly had not provoked it by any act 
of hostility or attempt to invade our ter- 
ritory, he did not see how we could make 
any impression upon that country. She 
had of late begun to think that a system 
of colonizing, and holding transmarine 
possessions, was not wise’ or politic, and 
therefore she would not be very solicitoug 
about preserving her colonies, which she 
now considered rather as her weakness 
than her strength; and, indeed, this opi- 
nion respecting such aera was not 
peculiar to France, for there were per- 
sons of great abilities who doubted much 
whether England would not be more 
powerful without her colonies than with 
them; for whilst on the one hand she 
would be sure of being able to trade with 
them, she would on the other find 
herself relieved from the enormous ex- 
pense of defending them. The revolution 
in North America had occasioned this 
doubt; for our commerce with the 
United States was more advantageous to 
us at this moment than it was whilst they 
were parts of the British empire, and con- 
sequently when the mother country was 
obliged to incur the expense of defending 
them. We might, it was true, injure the 
trade of France, were we to go to war 
with that country ; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that the more our own trade 
was extended, the more it would be ex- 
posed to danger. Upon the whole, he 
did not hesitate to declare, that in his opi- 
nion a war with France, in the present 
circumstances, would be highly impru- 
dent; he, therefore, should not be able 
to vote for the address. _ 

Mr. Fox rose and said:—Although, Sir, 
what has fallen from the noble earl be- 
hind me contains the substance of almost 
all that I have to offer, and although it 
must have produced the effects which 
good sense, truth, and solid argument 
never fail to produce on a great body, the 
tacit acknowledgment of alt who heard 
him, insomuch, that no one seemed ready 
to venture to rise up in answer to the no-+ 
ble earl, yet I cannot avoid offermg my 
opinion on the present most critical and 
most alarming occasion. I am not so 
little acquainted with the nature of man 
as not to know, that in public speaking, 
ip erder to engage the attention of the 
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hearers, besides the efficacy of fair and 
candid reasoning, a man ought always to 
be in temper and unison with his audi- 
ence. He ought to show, that however 
they may differ upon points, they are still 
pursuing in reality the same object, 
namely, the love of truth. With this ab- 
ject in view, I shall, Sir, state explicitly 
what are my sentiments on the subjects 
now presented to our notice by the speech 
from the throne. And first, Tete it to 
be my conviction, that we are assembled 
at the most critical and momentous crisis, 
not only that I have ever known, but that 
I have ever read of in the history of this 
country—a crisis not merely interesting 
to ourselves but to all nations ; and that 
on the conduct of parliament at this crisis 
depends not only the fate of the British 
constitution, but the future happiness of 
mankind.—His majesty’s speech, Sir, is 
full of a variety of assertions, or perhaps I 
should not male use of the word asser- 
tions, without adding, that it has also a 
variety of insinuations conveyed in. the 
shape of assertions, which must impress 
every man with the most imminent ap- 
prehensions for the safety of every thing 
that is justly dear to Englishmen. It 
is our first duty to inquire into the truth 
of these assertions and insinuations so 
conveyed to us from the throne. I am 
sure I need not ‘recur to the old parlia- 
mentary usage of declaring, that when I 
speak of the king’s speech, I mean to be 
considered as speaking of the speech of 
the minister, since no one, I trust, will 
impute to me a want of due and sincere 
respect for his majesty. It is the speech. 
which his majesty has been advised, be his 
confidential servants, to deliver from the 
throne. They. are responsible for every 
letter of it, and to them and them only, 
every observation is addressed. I state 
it, therefore, to be my firm opinion, that 
there is not one fact asserted in his ma- 
jesty's speech which is not false—not one 
assertion or insinuation which is not un- 
founded. Nay, I cannot be so uncandid 
as to believe, that even the ministers 
themselves think them true. This charge 
upon his majesty's ministers is of so seri- 
ous akind, that I do not pronounce it 
lightly; and I desire that gentlemen will 
go fairly into the consideration of the 
subject, and manifest the. proper spirit of 
the representatives of the people in such 
a moment. What the noble earl said is 
most strictly true. The great, promis 
nent feature of the speech is, that it is an 
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intolerable calumny onthe people of 


Great Britain ; an insinuation of so gross 
and so black a nature, that it demands the 
strictest inquiry, and the most severe pu- 
nishment. 

The next assertion is, that there exists 
at this moment an insurrection in this 
kingdom. An insurrection! Where is 
it? Where has it reared its head? Good 
God ! an insurrection in Great Britain! 
No wonder that the militia were called 
out, and parliament assembled in the ex- 
traordinary way in which they have been. 
But where is it? Two gentlemen shave 
delivered sentiments in commendation 
and illustration of. the speech; and yet, 
though this insurrection has existed for 
fourteen days, they have given us nolight 
whatever, no clue, no information where 
to find it. The right honourable. magis- 
trate tells us, that, in his high municipal 
situation, he has received certain informa- 
tion which he does not think proper te 
This is really carry- 
ing the doctrine of confidence to a length 
indeed. Not content with ministers lead- 
ing the House of Contmons into the most 
extravagant and embarrasing situations, 
under the blind cover of confidence, we 
are now told that a municipal magistrate 
has information of an insurrection, which 
he does not choose to lay before the Com- 
mons of England, but which he assures, 
us is sufficient to justify the alarm that 
has spread over the whole country! . The 
hon. seconder tells us, that the “insure 
rections are too notorious to be de-« 
scribed... I will take upon me to say, Sir, 
that it is not the notoriety of the insurree« 
tions which prevents those gentlemen from 
communicating to us the particulars, but 
their non-existence:—The speech goes on 
in the same strain of calumny and false 
hood, and. says, “the industry employed 
to excite discontent on various pretexts 


and in different parts of the kingdom, has 


appeared to proceed from a design to ate 
tempt the destruction of our happy cen 
stitution, aud the subversion of all order 
and government.” I beseech gentlemen 
to consider the import of these words, 
and I demand of their henour and truth, 
if they believe this assertion to be founded 
in fact. There have been, as I under 
stand, and as every one must have heard, 
some slight riots in different parts of the 
country, but I ask them, were not the va- 
rious pretexts of these different .tumults 
false, and used only to cover an attempt 
to destroy our happy cgnstitution? I 
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have heard of a tumult at Shields, of ano- 
ther at Leith, of some riot at Yarmouth, 
and of something of the same nature at 
Perth and Dundee. I ask gentlemen if 
they believe that in each of these places 
the avowed object of the complaint of the 
people, was not the real one—that the 
sailors at Shields, Yarmouth, &c. did not 
really want some increase of their wages, 
but where actuated by a design of over- 
throwing the constitution? Is there a 
man in England who believes this insinu- 
ation tobe true? And in like manner of 
every other meeting, to which, in the 
present spirit, men may give the name of 
‘tumultuous assembling. I desire to know 
if there has been discovered any motive 
other than their open and avowed one. 
And yet, with this conviction in our 
minds, we are called upon to declare di- 
rectly our belief and persuasion that these 
things are so. We are called upon to join 
in the libel upon our constituents. The 
answer to the speech says, that we know 
of the tumult and disorder, but as to the 
actual insurrection, it more modestly 
make us say, “that we are sorry to hear 
there is an insurrection:’’ Of the tu- 
mults and disorders, then, we have per- 
sonal knowledge ; but the insurrection we 
learn from his majesty’s speech ! 

I do not wish to enter at length into the 
affairs of France, which form the next 
prominent passage in his majesty’s speech ; 
but though I do not desire to enter at 
length into this part, 1 cannot conceal my 
sentiments on certain doctrines which I 
have heard this night. The honourable 
seconder thought proper to say, as a proof 
that there existed a dangerous spirit iff 
this country, that it was manifested by 
the drooping and dejected aspect of many 
persons, when the tidings of Dumourier’s 
surrender arrived in England. What, 
Sir, is this to be considered as a sign of 
discontent, and of a preference to repub- 
lican doctrines? That men should droop 
and be dejected in their.spirits, when they 
beard that the armies of despotism had 
triumphed over an army fighting for li- 
berty ; if such dejection be a proof that 
men are discontented with the constitu- 
tion of Enyland, and leagued with fo. 
reigners in an attempt to destroy it, I 
give myself up to my country as a guilty 
man, for I freely confess, that when I 
heard of the surrender or retreat of Du- 
mourier, and that there was a probability 
of the triumph of the armies of Austria 
and. Prussia over the liberties of France, 
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my spirits a ae and I was dejected. 
What, Sir, could anv man who loves the 
constitution of England, who feelsits prin-. 
ciples in his heart, wish success to the duke 
of Brunswick, after reading a Manifesto* 


* The following is a Copy of the Duke of 
Brunswick’s Manifesto : 

‘© When their majesties the emperor and 
the king of Prussia entrusted me with the 
command of their armies, which have since 
entered France, and rendered me the organ 
of their intentions, expressed in the two de- 
clarations of the 25th and 27th of July 1799, 
their majesties wete incapable of supposin 
the scenes of horror which have preceded an 
brought on the imprisonment of the royal fa- 
mily of France. Such enormities, of which 
the history of the most barbarous nations 
hardly furnishes an example, were not, how- 
ever, the ultimate point to which the same 
audacious demagogues aspired. 

“¢ The suppression of the king's functions, 
which hdd been reserved to him by the con- 
stitution (so long boasted as expressing the 
national wish) was the last crime of the na- 
tional assembly, and which has brought on 
France the two dreadful scourges of war and 
anarchy. There is but one step more neces- 
sary to perpetuate those evils; and a thought- 
less caprice, the forerunner of the fall of na- 
tions, has overwhelmed those who qualify 
themselves the substitutes of the nation, to 
confirm its happiness and rights on the most 
solid basis. The first decree of their conven- 
tion was the abolition of royalty in France ; 
and the unqualified acclamations of a few in- 
dividuals, some of whom are strangers, has 
been thought of sufficient weight to overba- 
lance the opinions of fourteen centuries, du- 
ring which the French monarchy has existed. 

“ This proceeding, at which only the ene- 
‘mies of France could rejoice, if they could 
suppose its effects lasting, is directly contrary 
to the firm resolution which their majesties 
the emperor and the king of Prussia have 
adopted, and from which they will never de- 
part,—that of restoring his most christian 
majesty to his liberty, safety, and royal dig- 
nity, or to take exemplary vengeance on 
those who dare to continue their insults. 

‘‘ For these reasons, the undersigned de- 
clares to the French nation in general, and to 
every individual in particular, that their ma- 
jesties the emperor and the king of Prussia, 
invariably attached to the principle of not 
interfering in the internal government of 
France, persist equally in requiring that his 
most christian majesty, and all the royal fa- 
mily shall be instantly set at liberty by those 
who now imprison them.—Their majesties 
insist also, that the royal dignity shall, with- 
out delay, be reestablished in France in the 
person of Louis 16th,and his successors; and 
that measures may be taken in order. that 
the royal dignity may not again be liable to 
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which violated every ‘doctrine that Eng- 
lishmen hold sacred, which trampled un- 
der foot every principle of justice and 
humanity and freedom and true govern- 
ment; and upon which the combined 
armies entered the kingdom of France, 
with which they had nothing to do; and 
when he heard, or thought that he saw a 
probability of their success, could any 
man possessing true British feelings be 
other than dejected ? . I honestly confess, 
Sir, that I never felt more sincere gloom 
and dejection in my life; for I saw in the 
triumph of that conspiracy, not merely 
the‘ ruin of liberty in France, but the 
ruin of liberty in England ; the ruin of 
the liberty of man. But, am I to be told 
that my sorrow was an evident proof of 
my being connected with the French na- 
tion, or with any persons in that nation, 
for the purpose of aiding them in creating 
discontents in England, or in making any 
attempt to destroy the British constitu- 
tion? If such a conclusion were to be 
drawn from the dejection of those who 
are hostile to the maxims of tyranny, 
upon which the invasion of France was 
founded, what must. we say of those men 
who acknowledge that they are sorry the 
invasion did not prosper? , Am I to be- 
lieve that the hon. gentleman, and all 
others, who confess their sorrow at the 
failure of Prussia and Austria, were con- 
nected with the courts in concert, and 
that a considerable body of persons in 


the insult to which it is now subject. If the 
French nation have not entirely lost sight of 
their real interests, and if, free in their resolu- 
tions, they wish to end the calamities of war, 
which expose so many provinces to the evils | 
inseparable from armies, they will not hesitate | 
@ moment to declare their acquiescence with | 
the peremptory demands which I address to 
them in the name of the emperor and king | 
of Prussia; and which, if refused, must inevi- | 
tably bring on this kingdom, lately so flour- , 
ishing, new and more terrible misfortunes. . | 
“© The measures which the French nation 
may adopt, in consequence of this declara- 
tion, must either extend and perpetuate the | 
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dreadful effects of an unhappy war, in de- 
etroying, by the abolition of monarchy, the | 
means of renewing the ancient connexions | 
which subsisted between France and the so- 
vereigns of Europe, or those measures may 
ve the way to negociations for the re-esta-_ 
blishment of peace, order, and tranquillity, 
which those who name themselves the depu- 
ties of the national will are most interested 
in restoring speedily to the nation. 

“C.F. Duke or Brunswick LUNENBURG.” 

Hans, Sept. 28.1392. 6. .... 
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this country were actually in- the horrid 
league formed against human liberty ?- 
Are we taught to bring this heavy charge 
against all those, whose spirits drooped 
on the reverse of the news, and when it 
turned out that it was not Dumourier, but 
the duke of Brunswick who had re- 
treated? No; he would not charge them. 
with being confederates with the invaders 
of France ; nor could they believe, that the 
really constitutional men of England, who 
rejoiced at the overthrow of that horrid 
and profligate scheme, wished to draw 
therefrom any thing hostile to the esta- 
blished government of England. 

But what, Sir, are the doctrines that 
they desire to set up by this insinuation 
of gloom and dejection? That English- 
men are not to dare to have any genuine 
feelings of their own; that they must not 
rejoice but by rule; that they must not 
think but by order; that no man shall 
dare to exercise his faculties in contem- 
plating the objects that surround him, nor 
give way to the indulgence of his joy ‘or 
grief in the emotions that they excite, 
but according to the instructions that he 
shall receive. That, in observing the 
events that happen to surrounding and 
neutral nations, he shall not dare to think 
whether they are favourable to the prin- 
ciples that contribute to the happiness of 
man, or the contrary; and that he must 
take, not merely his opinions, but his sen- 
sations from his majesty’s ministers and 
their satellites for the time being! - Sir, 
whenever the time shall come that the 
character and spirits of Englishmen are so 
subdued ; when they shall consent to be- 
lieve that every thing which happens 
around is indifferent both to their under- 
standings and their hearts; and when they 
shall be brought to rejoice and grieve, just 
as it. shall suit the taste, the caprice, or . 
the ends of ministers, then I pronounce 
the constitution of this country to be ex 
tinct. We have read, Sir, of religious per- 
secutions, of the implacable oppreasions 
of the Roman see, of the horrors of the 
inquisition of Spain; but so obdurate, so 
hard, so intolerable a scheme of cruelty, 
was never engendered in the mind of, 
much less practised by, any tyrant, spiri- 
tual or temporal. For see to what lengths 
they carry this system of intellectual op- 

ression! “ On various pretexts there 
Lave been tumults and diserders, but the 
true design was the destruction of our 
happy constitution.” So says the speech, 
and mark the illustration ofthe right hon. 
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magistrate: ‘“‘ There have been various s0- 
cieties established in the city of London, 
instituted for the plausible purpose of 
merely discussing constitutional questions 
but which were really designed to propa- 
gate seditious doctrines.” So, then by 
this new scheme of tyranny, we are not to 
judge of the conduct ofmen by their overt 
acts, but are to arrogate to ourselves at 
once the province and the power of the 
Deity; we are to arraign a man for his 
gecret thoughts, and to punish him, be- 
wause we chuse to believe him guilty! 
“ You tell me, indeed,” says one of these 
municipal inquisitors, “ that you meet for 
an honest purpose, but I know better ; 
your plausible pretext shall not impose 
upon me; I know your seditious design ; 
{ will brand you for a traitor by my own 
proper authority.” What innocence can 
be safe against such a power ? What in- 
quisitor of Spain, of ancient or of modern 
eyraanys can hold so lofty a tone? 
ell and nobly and seasonably, has the 
noble earl said—and I would not weaken 
the sentiment by repeating it in terms 
less forcible than his own, but that eternal 
truth cannot suffer by the feebleness of 
theterms in which it is conveyed—“ There 
are speculative people in this country, who 
disapprove of the system of our govern- 
feent, and there must be such men as 
long as the land is free; for it is of the 
very essence of freedom for men to differ 
upon speculative points.” Is it possible 
te conceive, that itshould enter: into the 
imaginations of freemen to doubt this 
truth? The instant that the general sense 
of the people shall question this truth, 
and that opinion shall be held dependent 
en the will of ministers and magistrates, 
from that moment I date the extinction of 
our liberties as a people. Our constitution 
was not made, thank God! in a day. It 
is the result of gradual and progressive 
wisdom. Never has the _ protecting 
genius of England been either asleep or 
satisfied. 
———~ O but man, proud man! 
Drest ina little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep.” | 
Now, it seems, the constitution is com- 
plete—now we are to standstill. We are 
to deride the practice and the wisdom of 
our forefathers: we ate to elevate our- 
selves with the constitution in our 
hands, and to hold it forth toa wondering 
world as a model of human perfection. 
Away with all further improvement, for 
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it is impossible! Away with all further 
amelioration of the state of man in society, 
for it is needless! Let no man touch 
this work of man; it is like the work of 
heaven, perfect in all its parts, and, unlike 
every other work of man, it is neither ca- 
pable of perversion nor subject to decay ! 
Such is the presumptuous language that 
we hear; and, not content with this 
haughty tone, they imitate the celebrated 
anathema of brother Peter, in the tale of 
a tub, and exclaim, “* G—d confound you 
both eternally if you offer to believe 
otherwise.” 

Now this, Sir, is the crisis which I 
think so truly alarming. We are come te 
the moment, when the question is, whether 
we shall give to the king, that is, to the 
executive government, complete power 
over our thoughts; whether we are to re- 
sign the exercise of our natural faculties 
to the ministers for the time being, of 
whether we shall maintain, that in Eng- 
land no man is criminal, but by the cone 
mission of overt acts forbidden by the 
law. This I calla crisis more imminent 
and tremendous than any that the history 
of this country ever exhibited. I am not 
so ignorant of the present state of men’s 
minds, and of the ferment artfully created 
as not to know that I am now advancing an 
opinion likely to be unpopular. It is not 
the first time that I have incurred the 
same hazard. But I am as ready to meet 
the current of popular opinion now run- 
ning in favour of those high lay doctrines, 
as in the year 1783 I was to meet the op- 
posite torrent, when it was said, that I 
wished to sacrifice the people to the 
crown. I will do now as I did then.—I 
will act against the cry of the moment, 
in the confidence, that the good sense and 
reflection of the people will bear me out. 
I know well that there are societies who 
have published opinions, and circulated 
pamphlets, containing doctrines tending, 
if you please, to subvert our establish- 
ments. Pang that they have done nothing 
unlawful in this; for these pamphlets 
have not been suppressed by law. Shdw 
me the law that orders these books to be 
burnt, and I will acknowledge the illega- 
lity of their proceedings; but if there be 
no such law, you violate the law in acting 
without authority. You have taken upon — 
you to do that for which you have no 
warrant; you have voted them to be 
guilty. What is the course prescribed b 
law ? Ifany doctrines are published tend- 


‘ing to subvert the constitution in church 
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and state, you may take cognizance of 
the fact in a court of law. | What have 
you done? Taken upon you by your own 
authority to suppress them—to erect 
every man, not merely into an inquisitor, 
but into a judge, a spy, an informer—to 
set father against father, brother against 
brother, and neighbour against neighbour, 
and in this way you expect to maintain 
the peace and tranquillity of the country! 
You have gone upon the principles of 
slavery in all your proceedings; you neg- 
lect in your conduct the foundation of all 
legitimate government, the rights of the 
people; and, setting up this bugbear, you 
spread a panic for the very purpose of. 
sanctifying this infringement, while again 
the very infringement engenders the evil 
which you dread. One extreme natu- 
rally leads to another. Those who dread 
republicanism, fly for shelter to the 
crown. Those who desire reform and are 
calumniated, are driven by despair to re- 
publicanism. And this is the evil that J 
dread ! 

These are the extremes into which 
these violent agitations hurry the people 
to the gradual decrease of that middle 
order of men who shudder as much at re- 
publicanism on the one hand, as they do 
at despotism on the other. That middle 
order of men, who have hitherto preserved 
to this country all that is dear in life, I 
am sorry to say it, is daily lessening ; but 
permit me to add, that while my feeble 
voice continues, it shall not be totally 
extinct; there shall at least be one man 
who will, in this ferment of extremes, pre- 
serve the centre point. I may be abused 
by ore side, I may be libelled by the 
other ; I may be branded at one and the 
same time with the terms of fireband and 
lukewarm politician ; but though I love po- 
pularity, and own that there is no external 
reward so dear to me as the good opinion 
and confidence of my fellow citizens, yet no 
temptation whatever shall ever induce me 
to join any association that has for its ob- 
ject a change in the basis of our constitu- 
tion, or an extension of that basis beyond 
the just proportion. I wil] stand in the 
gap, and oppose myself to all the wild 
projects of a new-fangled theory, as much 
as against the monstrous iniquity of ex- 
ploded doctrines. I conceive the latter 
to be more our present danger than the 
former. I see, not merely in the panic of 
the timorous, but in the acts of the de- 
signing, cause for alarm against the mogt 
abhorrent doctrines, The new associations 
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have acted with little disguige. One of 
them, the association for preserving li- 
berty and property against republicans 
and levellers, I must applaud for the sin; 
cerity of its practice. Mr. Chairman, 
Reeves says, that they will not only pro- 
secute, but they will convince men, and, 
they recommend, among other publica- 
tions, a hand-bill, intituled, «« One penny- 
worth of truth from Thomas Bull to hig 
brother John,” in which, among other, 
odd things, it is said, ‘‘ Have younot read 
the Bible? Do you not know that it is 
there written, that kings are the Lord’s 
anointed? But whoever heard of ar 
anointed republic? Such is the manner in 
which these associations are to “ con- 
vince” the minds of men! In the course 
of the present century, their recommen- 
dation would have been prosecuted as 
high treason. In the years 1715 and 
1745, the person who dared to say that 
kings derived their power from divine 
right, would have been prosecuted for 
treason; and I ask if, even now, this is 
the way to inculcate the principles of ge-- 
nuine loyalty? No, Sir, thank God, the 
people of this country have abetter ground 
of loyalty to the house of Brunswick than 
that of divine right, namely, that they are 
the sovereigns of their own election ; that 
their right is not derived from superstitiog 
but from the choice of the people them- 
selves; that it originated in the only ge- 
nuine fountain of all royal power; the will 
of the many; and that it has been 
strouptiened: and confirmed by the expe- 
rience of the blessings they have enjoyed, 
because the house of Brunswick has ree 
membered the principles upon which they 
received the crown. It is rather extraor- 
dinary, Sir, that such language should be 
held at this precise moment; that rt 
should be thought right to abuse repub- 
lics, at the very moment that we are cal- 
led upon to protect the republic of Hok 
land. _ To spread the doctrine that kings 
only govern by divine right, may indig- 
pose your allies to receive your proposed 
succour. They may not chuse to receive 
into their country your admirals and ge: 
nerals, who being appointed by this king, 
in divine right, must partake of the same 
anger, and be supposed sworn enemies to 
all forms of government not so sanctified. 
Surely, independent of the falsehood and 
the danger of preaching up such dactrines at 
home, it is the height of impolicy at this 
time to hold them in regard even to our 
neighbours. It may be asked, would I — 
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prosecute such papers? To this I answer : of ministers, that they may frighten them 
very candidly, I would not. I never yet | and disturb them at pleasure? Are they 
saw the seditious paper that I wouldhave | 


thought it necessary to prosecute; but 
this by no means implies that emergencies 
may not make it proper ; but surely there 
is nothing so essential to the true check 
of sedition, as impartiality in prosecution. 
If a government wishes to be respected, 
they must act with the strictest imparti- 
ality, and show that they are as deter- 
mined to prevent the propagations of 
doctrines injurious to the rights of the 
people, as of those which are hostile to 
the rights of the crown. _If men are to 
be encouraged to rally round the one 
standard, you must not, you ought not to 
prevent volunteers from rallying round 
the other; unless you desire to stifle in 
the breasts of men the surest and most 
active principle of obedience, a belief in 
your impartiality. : 
When I first heard, Sir, that the militia 
were called out, I felt more anxiety and 
consternation than ever possessed my 
mind. I thought that information had 
certainly been received of some actual 
insurrection, or impending invasion. But 
when I heard that they were not called 
out to enable ministers to send the troops 
to any distant part, to Ireland or to Scot- 
land (where they might know of disturb- 
ances, though £ did not), but that troops 
were assembling round London, I firmly 
believed the whole to be a fraud; for I 
have friends in and about London, as in- 
telligent, as vigilant, as much interested 


totreat them as some weak, jealous-pated, 
and capricious men treat their wives and 
mistresses—alarm them with falsestories, 
that they may cruelly feast on the torture 
of their apprehensions, and delight in the 
susceptibility that drowns them in tears ! 
Have they no better enjoyment than to 
put forth false alarms, that they know 
may draw from the people the soothing 
expressions of agitated loyalty? Or da 
they think that these expressions, gene- 
rously, readily made, in favour of the 
king, whom the people rationally love, 
may extend in its influence to all the per- 
sons that are near his throne? Indulging 
in this passion, they may keep us inces- 
santly in the tumult of apprehenaion, untd 
at last they so habituate the mind to dread 
the evil in this quarter, as to look for it 
in no other, or to stun it by repeated 
shocks of fiction into an insensibility of 
real attack. fe 8 

His majesty, in the next passage of the 
speech, brings us to the apprehension of 
a war. I shall refrain at this time from 
saying all that occurs to me on this sub- 
ject, because I wish to keep precisely to 
the immediate subject: but never, surely, 
had this country so much reason to wish 
for peace ; never was a period so little fa- 
vourable to a rupture with France, or 
with any other power. I am not ready 
to subscribe exactly to the idea of the 
noble lord, of the propriety of a resolu- 
tion never to go to war, unless we are at- 


in the tranquillity of the metropolis, as | tacked; but { wish that a motion was 


the right hon. magistrate ; and I was con- | proposed b 


some one, to express our 


fident, that an insurrection could not ac- ! disapprobation of entering upon any war, 
tually exist in London without being ; if we can by any honourable means avoid 
known. I pronounced it in my own mind : it. [Let no man be deterred by the dread 
‘to be a fraud, and Ihere again pronounce | of being in a minority. A minority saved 
it to beso. Iam not given to make light | this country from a war against Russia. 
‘assertions inthis House, nor do I desire | And surely it is our duty, as it is our true 


to receive implicit belief. 


I deprecate ' policy, to exert every means to avert that 


‘confidence on my bare assertion. On the | greatest of national calamities. In the 


contrary, I state, that I believe this pre- 
text to be a fraud, and I intreat you to 
‘Inquire, that you may ascertain the truth. 
I know that there are societies who have 
indulged themselves, as I think, in silly 
‘and frantic speculations, and who have 
published toasts, &c. that are objection- 
able; but that there is any insurrection, 
or that any attempt was making to over- 
‘throw the constitution, I deny. Now if 


this assertion of ministers is a falsehood,: 


‘is it 2n innocent falsehood? Aré the peo- 


ple of this country playthings in the hands 


year 1789 we all must remember that 
Spain provoked this country by an insult, 
which is a real aggression: we were all 
agreed on the necessity of the case, but 
did we go headlong to war? No; we de- 
termined with becoming fortitude on an 
armed negociation. We did negociate, 
and we avoided & war. But now we dis- 
dain to negociate. Why? Because we 
have no minister at Paris. Why have we 
no minister there? Because France is a 
republic! And thus we are to pay with 
the blood and treasure of the people, for 


25) 
a punctilio! If there are discontents in 
the kingdom, Sir, this is the way to in- 
flame them. It is of no consequence to 
any people what is the form of the go- 
vernment with which they may have to 
treat. It is with the governors, whatever 
may be the form, that in common sense 
and policy they can have to do. Having 
no legitimate concern with the internal 
state of any independent people, the road 
of common sense is simple and direct. 
That of pride and punctilio is as entan- 
gied as it is crooked. Is the pretext the 
‘opening of the Scheldt ?. I cannot believe 
that such an object can be the real cause. 
1 doubt even if a war on this pretext 


would be undertaken with the approba-. 


tion of the Dutch. What was the con- 
duct of the French themselves under their 
depraved old system, when the good of 
the people never entered into the contem- 

lation of the cabinet? The emperor 
threatened to open the Scheldt in 1786. 
Did the French go to war with him in- 
stantly to prevent it? No. They opened 
a@ negociation, and prevented it by inter- 
fering with their good offices. Why have 
‘we not so interfered ? Because, forsooth, 
¥rance is an unanointed republic! Oh 
miserable, infatuated Frenchmen! Oh 
jame and inconsiderate politicians! Why, 
instead of breaking the holy vial of Rheims, 
why did you not pour some of the sacred 
oil on the heads of your executive coun- 
‘cil, that the pride of states might not be 
forced to plunge themselves and you into 
the horrors of war, rather than be conta- 
minated by your acquaintance! How 
short-sighted were you to believe, that 
the prejudices of infants had departed 
with the gloom of ignorance, and that 
states were grown up to a state of manhood 
and reason ! 

This naturally brings us back again to 
the business of this day, namely, whether 
any address should be agreed to or not. 
I desire, then, to put it seriously to the 
conscience and honour of gentlemen to 
say, whether they will not be aiding the 
‘object of republicans and levellers, if the 
should agree to plunge this countr heads 
long intoa war, or giveany pledge a halecer 
to the crown, until they inquire and as- 
certain whether there is an insurrection 
in this country or not? Shall we declare 
war without inquiring whether we are also 
‘to have commotions at home? Shall we 
‘pledge our constituents to submission, to 
compliance, without first proving to them 
that the strong measure of government has 
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been authorized by truth? If you would 
have the laws respected by the people, I 
say again, you must begin by showin 
that they are respected from above. If 

ou do not prove to the people that there 
is an actual insurrection (for I leave out 
impending invasion and rebellion, as these 
are not even pretended), you cannot 
withhold from them the knowledge that 
you have acted illegally. And how can 
you expect rational obedience to the laws 
when you yourselves counteract them ? 
When you set up the ratio suasoria as the 
ratio justifica, the people will clearly dis- 
cern the futility and falsehood of your 
logic, and translate at once your terms 
into their true English of real causes and 
false pretexts. ‘ Ut ameris amabilis esto,” 
is as true in government and @egislation 
as it is in manners and private life, and is 
as well established by experience. The 
people will not be heated: They will 
look round, and demand where this dan- 
ger isto be seen. Is it in England ?— 
They see it overflowing in expressions of 
loyalty, and yet they libel it with impu- 
tations of insurrection. In Ireland, you 
know there is danger, and dare not own 
it. There you have prorogued the par- 
liament to the 17th instant, but not to 
meet till the end of January for the dis- - 
patch of business, though you know that 
there a most respectable and formidable 
convention—lI call it formidable, because 
I know nothing so formidable as reason, 
truth, and justice—will oblige you by thc 
most cogent reasons to give way to de- 
mands, which the magnanimity of the na- 
tion ought to have anticipated. There 
you have thus prorogued the parliament, 
and deprived yourselves of the means of 
doing that gracefully which you must do, 
and which you ought to have done long 
ago, to subjects as attached to their king, 
and as abundantly endowed with every 
manly virtue as any part of the united 
kingdom. And while the claims of gene- 
rous and ill-treated millions are thus pro- 
tracted, and, in addition to the hardshi 


of their condition, they are insulted wit 


the imprudent assertion of the tyrannical 
ascendancy, there is a miserable mockery 


held out of alarms in England which have 


no existence, but which are made the 
pretext of assembling the parliament in 
an extraordinary way, in order, in reality, 
to engage you in a foreign contest, 
What must be the fatal consequence 
when a well-judging people shall decide 
—what I sincerely believe—that the 
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whole of this business is a ministerial 
manceuvre? Will the ministers own the 
real truth, and say that they wanted a 
pretext to assemble parliament to make 
up for their want of vigilance? They 
must take their choice, and submit to 
incur the indignation of their country, or 
feel themselves in a state of contempt. 
There are men who in this very act give 
_ them the praise of vigilance. They did 
all this, to be sure, with a little harmless 
fraud, to prevent evils! Let us examine 
their claim to vigilance. 

_ This vigilant ministry saw, nay (if 
we may take their character from their 
associates) hoped, that France was on 
the brink of falling a sacrifice to the 
united force of Austria and Prussia, the 
two powers, of all others, whose union 
would be the most dreadful to England ; 
but they saw no danger in this conquest 
to England, though thereby these great 
military powers were to become maritime. 
They saw no danger in the union con- 
certed between them, nay, when they had 
given away Poland in the mean time, be- 
cause, I suppose, they thought that when 
Oczakow was gone, the balance of Europe 
went with it, and they retreated out of 
the field with disgrace. They gave away 
_ Poland with as little compunction as ho- 
nour, and with the unenvinble certainty, 
that their blustering was laughed at and 
despised in every court in Europe. I 
know that some of them have inordinate 
self-complacency ; yet I will not be so un- 
candid as to conceal my honest opinion, 
that there is not among them a single 
man, whose talents for great and com- 
manding policy have either attracted or 
secured the confidence of any quarter of 
Europe. Do they boast of their vigi- 
lance? The dexterous surrender of Oc- 
zakow, as they now know, might have 
saved the fall and ruin of Poland. Do 
they boast of their vigilance ? And had 
they no apprehension of the union be- 
tween Austria and Prussia? Had the 
such perfect reliance on the moderation 
of Prussia, on his intimate friendship with, 
his gratitude to, his confidence in, our 
faithful cabinet ? Do they boast of their 
vigilance, and yet saw nothing of their 
present dread for Holland and Brabant, 
on the 30th of September, when to the 
joy of'every man whose heart is warmed 
with the love of freedom, the duke of 
Brunswick retreated before the armies of 
France? Were they vigilant, not to fore- 
see the consequences of that retreat; or 
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did they flatter themselves with the we 
the false hope, that still the steadiness of 
men bred up in the trammels of tactics 
and discipline, would be an overmatch for 
the impetuosity of men, animated by the 
glorious flame of liberty? Ifso, the bate 
tle of Jemappe ought, I should think, to 
have shown these vigilant men their error. 
That battle happened on the 6th of No-~ 
vember. On the same day the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands took to flight, 
and the news arrived'in England on the 
10th or 12th. Now, what did these vigi- 
lant ministers? On the 17th they pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 3d of Ja- 
nuary, without even saying that it was 
then to meet for the dispatch of business ! 
And yet on these vigilant men we are to 
repose, although in the eyes of Europe, 
and in the hearts of Englishmen, an ar- 
mament in their hands is a proof and ear- 
nest of their future humiliation ! | 
They call for subsidiary aid from the 
loyalty of the people, and to procure 
this ches have recourse to history, and 
search out for the lucky frauds of former 
times: they find one of the most lucky 
frauds was the popish plot in the reign of 
Charles the second. The same cry in 
the present moment they knew was im- 
ossible; but a similar one was feasible 
in the enmity against a republic. The 
protestant dissenters then, as now, were 
made the objects of terror, and every art 
was used to provoke the rage of igno- 
rance and barbarity. The fraud was too — 
successful. Many of my friends, from 
the best motives, were deluded into the 
snare, and that most calamitous of all 
measures, the proclamation, unfortunately 
for England, met with their countenance. 
I cannot better describe this calamit 
than by reading a passage from an emi- 
nent historian, Ralph, on the fatal con- 
sequences of the delusion of the popish 
plot. By comparing my friends on the 
resent occasion to the celebrated 
ord Russell at that time, I think that I 
cannot pay a better compliment to them, 
or at the same time a more just and de- 
served tribute to the memory of that ex- 
cellent person. Both, in consequence of 
their high integrity and attachment to the 
country, have become the dupes of de- 
ception. The passage is as follows; 
« But there were persons, it seems, ready 
to adopt his (Oates’s) intelligence, im- 
perfect, chimerical, or fictitious as it was, 
and to make use of it as a firebrand tp 
light up such a flame of dissention as had 
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like to have laid waste the kingdom 3; and 
ef these, according to the distinction al- 
ready made, some were weak and some 
were wicked. The weak were those who 
thought popery the greatest mischief that 
comprehended all others, who mistook 
prejudice for conviction, credulity for 
candour, and rigour for righteousness. 
These, however, meant well, though they 
acted ill; and while doing the drudgery 
ofa party, persuaded themselves they were 
saving the nation. The wicked were the 
master politicians of the times, who con- 
sidered kings not as they were, good or 
iil in themselves, but as they were ill or 
good with respect to their own immediate 
views ; now the plot, whether true or false, 
was formed of the happiest ingredients 
imaginable to advance their interest.” 

ow, Sir, let me address one word to 
my valued friends. I entreat them to re- 
flect on the consequences of their recent 
delusion—not dissimilar to the above. 
The measure of the proclamation is now 
stated to be over—it has failed: let them 
avoid all farther snares of the same kind. 
They will reflect on the necessity of union 
from the experience of the advantages 
which have flowed from it. They cannot 
feel more sensibly than I do the benefits 
of the cordial co-operation of that body 
of men who have, through the whole of 
the present reign, had to struggle with 
prejudice as well as enmity. Let them 
recollect the manner in which the present 
ministers came into power: let them re- 
collect the insidious attempts that have 
been made to disjoin them; and now that 
the fatal measure of the proclamation is 
over, let them avoid, I say, all farther 
snares of the same kind. Of the declara- 
tions, which it is now the fashion to sign, 
I certainly cannot in general approve. 
Of al) that I have seen, that of the mer- 
chants of London appears best calculated 
to conciliate the approbation of constitu- 
ticnal men; but I see and hear on ever 
side such violent doctrines, and suc 
afficting measures, as no man who is ac- 
tuated by the wish of preserving peace in 
this country can subscribe to. A noble 
lord (Fielding), for whom I have a high 
respect, says he will move for a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas-Corpus act. I hope 
not. Ihave a high respect for the noble 
lord; but no motive of personal respect 
shall make me fénattentive to my duty. 
Come from whom it may, I will with m 
most determined powers, oppose so dread- 
ful a measure. , 
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But, it may be asked, what would I - 
propose to do in times of agitation like 
the present? I will answer openly. If 
there is a tendency in the dissenters to 
discontent, because they conceive theme 
selves to be unjustly suspected and cruel- 
ly calumniated, what would I do?—=I— 
would instantly repeal the test and cor- 
poration acts, and take from them, by 
such a step, all cause of complaint. If 
there were any persons tinctured with a 
republican spirit, because they thought 
that the representative government was 
more perfect in a republic, I would en- 
deavour to amend the representation of 
the Commons, and to shew that the 
House of Commons, though not chosen 
by all, should have no other interest than 
to prove itself the representative of all. 
If there were men dissatisfied in Scotland 
or: Ireland, or elsewhere, on account of 
disabilities and exemptions, of unjust pre- 
judices, and of cruel restrictions, I would 
repeal the penal statutes, which are a dis- 
grace to our law books. If there were other 
complaints of grievances, I would redress 
them where they were really proved; buat 
above all, I would constantly, cheerfully, 
patiently listen. I would’make it known, 
that if any man felt, or thought he felt, a 
grievance, he might come freely to the 
bar of this House and bring his proofs : 
and it should be made manifest to‘all the 
world, that where they did exist, they 
would be redressed ; where they did not, 
that it it should be made evident. If I 
were to issue a proclamation, this should 
be my proclamation:—“ If any man has 
@ grievance, let him bring it to the bar of 
the Commons’ House of Parliament with 
the firm persuasion of having it honestly 
investigated.” These are the subsidies 
that I would grant to government. What, 
instead of this, is done? Suppress the 
complaint —check the circulation of knew- 
ledge—command that no man shall read; 
or, that as no man under a 100/. a year can 
kill a partridge, so no man under 20/. or 
$0/. a year, shall dare to read or to think ! 
I see in Westminster the most extraord?- 
nary resolutions of parochial meetings. 
In that city, with which I am intimatel 
connected, and to which I owe high ob 
gations, there have been resolutions and 
associations which militate against every 
idea that I was ever taught to entertain. 
both of law and of the constitution. In 
the parish of St. Anne, Soho, at the head 
of which parochial meeting I see a.much 
respected friend of mine, Sir - Joseph 
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Bankes, they have demanded a régister of | prejudice and a habit, as well as from con- 


all the strangers living in the parish. In 
‘St. Clement’s and elsewhere publicans are 
threatened with the loss of their licences 
if they shall suffer any newspapers to be 
read in their houses that they shall think 
seditious. .Good God! where did jus- 
tices find thislaw? I have always thought 
that there was no one thing of which the 
law was more justly jealous, than the ex- 
ercise of the discretionary power given to 
justices with regard to licences, and that 
above all things it was not permitted them 
to suffer political motives to interfere in 
‘the giving or withholding them. And 
pee too, are to be made judges of 

ibel! No newspaper or pamphlet is to be 
read, but such as they shall determine to 
be free from sedition! No conversation is 
to be suffered but what they shall judge 
‘to be loyal! And yet in this very House, 
not more than a twelvemonth ago, when 
A brought in a bill with regard to libels, 
we all heard it asserted, that the know- 
ledge of what was .a libel could not be 
safely left to the determination of twelve 
jurymen—it could be judged of only by 
sages in the law. How can these pub- 
licans be conceived capable of judging, 
or by what rule are they to act? Are 
they. to take their opinions from these as- 
sociations? They.recommend to them 
that loyal paper called “One Pennyworth 
of advice,” in which, among other things, 
it is pretty plainly insinuated that it 
would have been well if Petion, the late 
mayor of Paris, had been assassinated 
when in England, and that it would be an 
excess of virtue to exterminate the dis- 
senters! Are they to be told, that such 
writings as these are perfectly harmless 
and praise-worthy, but that discussions 
on the constitution, debating societies, 
eerie by the by, I never knew 

ondon without debating societies, and I 


;cannot see by what law any magistrate |. 


can interrupt their peaceable discus- 
sions), and all papers and conversations, 
where there are free opinions on the na- 
ture of government, are libellous? What, 
Sir, must be the consequence of all this, 
but that these publicans must decide, 
that that.is libellous which is disapproved 
of by ministers for the time being, and by 
these associations, and that all freedom of 
opinion, and -all the fair and impartial 
freedom of the press is utterly de- 
stroyed. | ; 
Sir, I love the constitution as it is esta- 
blished,. It has grown up with me as a 


viction. I know that it is calculated for 
the happiness of man, and that its consti- 
tuent branches of king, lords, and com- 
mons, could not be altered or impaired, 
without entailing on this country the 
most dreadful miseries. It is the best 
adapted to England, because, as the no- 
ble earl truly said, the people of England — 
think it the best ; and the safest course is 
to consult the judgment and gratify the 
predilections of acountry. Heartily con- 
vinced, however, as I am, that, to secure 
the peace, strength, and happiness of the 
country, we must maintain the constitution 
against all innovation ; yet I do not think 
so superstitiously of any human institu- 
tion, as to imagine, that it is incapable of 
being perverted: on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that it requires an increasing vigi- 
lance, on the part of the people, to pre- 
vent the decay and dilapidations to which 
every edifice is subject. I think, also, 
that we may be led asleep to our real 
danger by these perpetual alarms to loy+ 
alty, which, ia my opinion, are daily sap- 
ping the constitution. Under the pre- 
text of guarding it from the assaults ofre- 
publicans and levellers, we run the hazard 
of leaving it open on the other and more 
feeble side. We are led insensibly to the 
opposite danger; that of increasing the 
wer of the crown, and of degrading the 
Influence of the Commons’ House of Par- 
liament: It is in such moments as the 
present, that the most dangerous, be- 
cause unsuspected, attacks may be made 
on our dearest rights; for let us only look 
back to the whole course of the present 
administration, and we shall see, that from 
their outset te the present day, it has 
been their invariable object to degrade 
the House of Commons in the eyes of 
the people, and to diminish its power and 
influence in every possible way. ; 
It was not merely in the outset of their 
career, when they stood up against the 
declared voice of the House of Commons, 
that this spirit was manifested, but uni- 
formly and progressively throughout their 
whole ministry the same disposition has. 
been shown, until at last it came to its full, 
undisguised demonstration on the question. 
of the Russian war, when the House of 
Commons was degraded to the lowest 
state of insignificance and contempt, in 
being made to retract its own words, and 
to acknowledge that it was of no conse- 
quence or avail what were its sentiments 
on any one measure. The minister has 
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regularly acted upon this sort of princi- 
a genes, do not care what the House 
of Commons may think, or what may 
be thought-of them. It is not their ver- 
dict that is to acquit me in any moment 
of difficulty or any hour of trial. I will 
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suade you against the indecent haste’ of 
committing yourselves to the-e assertions 
of an. existing insurrection, until you shall 


. make a rigorous inquiry where it is to be 


a ete the people without: I will see © 


whether they will bear me up in my mea- 
sures ; and as for the House of Commons, 
if, in the height of their confidence in me, 
they shall be made to say one thing to- 
day, I will make them, with equal ease, and 
without regard to their character, say ano- 
ther to morrow.” Such is the true Eng- 
lish of the principle of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s conduct, and this principle he has 
constantly acted upon, to the vilification 
of the popular branch of the constitution. 
And what is this, Sir, but to make it ap- 
pear that the House of Commons is in 
reality what Thomas Paine, and writers 
like him, say it is, namely, that it is not 
the true representative and organ of the 
people? In the same way, and by the 
same language, might Thomas Painebring 
a slander upon our courts of law, and upon 
the trial by jury. In the same tone, 
he might assert: ‘Do not tell me what a 
jury of twelve men may say of my book: 
do not tell me what these associations say : 
{ reject all tribunals, either constituted 
by legal authority, or self-erected: give 
me the people for my judges, and I 
will prove that my doctrines are agreea- 
ble to them.” Such language would 
square completely with that of ministers, 
and constantly have they resorted to the 
dangerous innovation of supporting them- 
selves, without regard to the opinion of 
the House of Commons, by appeals one 
day to the crown, the next to the lords, 
and the third to the people, uniformly 
striving to exhibit parliament in the dis- 
graceful and pitiful light of complete in- 
capacity. Is it not wonderful, Sir, that 
all the true constitutional watchfulness of 
England should be dead to the only real 
danger that the present day exhibits, and 
that they should be alone roused by the 
idiotic clamour of republican phrenzy and 
of popular insurrection, which do not 
~ exist ? 

Sir, Ihave done my duty, I have, with 
the certainty of opposing myself to the 
furor of the day, delivered my opinion at 
more length than I intended, and perhaps I 
have intruded too long on the indulgence 
ofthe House. [A general cry of “ Hear 
him!” bespoke the perfect attention of 
the House.] I have endeaveured to per- 
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found. To avoid involving the people m 
the calamity of a war, without at least as- 
certaining the internal state of the king- 
dom, and to prevent us from falling into 


‘the disgrace of being, as heretofore, ob- 


liged perhaps in a week to retract every 


syllable that we arenow called upon to say. 


ee | 


To carry this into effect, I propose an. 
amendment to the question, by leaving 
out from the word, “throne” at the end 
of the first paragraph, to the end of the 
question, in order to insert these words: 
‘To express to his majesty our most 
zealous attachment to the excellent con- 
stitution of this free country ; our sense of 
the invaluable blessings which we derive 
from it, and our-unshaken determination 
to maintain and preserve it:—To assure 
his majesty that, uniting with all his ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects in these sentiments 
of loyalty to the throrie, and attachment 
to the constitution, we feel, in common 
with them, the deepest anxiety and con- 
cern, when we see those measures adopted 
by the executive government which the 
law authorizes only in cases of insurrec- 
tion within this realm : | : 
‘© That his majesty’s faithful Commons, 

assembled in a manner new and alarming 
to the country, think it their first duty, 
and will make it their first business, to 
inform themselves of the causes of this 
measure, being equally zealous to enforce 
a due obedience to the laws on the one 
hand, and a faithful execution of them 
on the other.” 

| Mr. Windham said, that strange as it 
might seem, he should vote this night 
with those whose measures he had uni- 
formly and conscientiously reprobated, in 
opposition to those whose political senti- 
ments on almost every occasion were in 
unison with his own. It might appear 
extraordinary that he should be found 
defending the measures of persons with 
whom he had been so long in political 
hostility, and in some degree reprobating 
the principles of some of his politica! 
associates. He had his attachments, he 
confessed, and those attachments in lesser 
considerations might have some influence 
even upon his judgment. But upon a 
subject of the importance of the present, 
he was determined to be governed sclely 
byasense of duty. Indeed, he had ofteir 
given his opinion, in that House, that iy 
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the year 1784 most unconstitutional mea- 
sures had been adopted, and unconstitu- 
tional principles maintained ; and on the 
same grounds he had often since repro- 
bated the conduct of ministers, who had 
pretty uniformly adhered to the system 
_upon which they had come into power; 
nay, he was of opinion, that to the pro- 
ceedings of 1784 we might ascribe the 
evils of our present situation, But the 
question now was, whether they were 
right in the present instance? And here, 
-he confessed, he could not agree with his 
right hon. friend in almost any of the 
sentiments he had expressed that night. 
‘They differed either upon 
on the application of principle, on all the 
see of this subject. The foundation 

owever of their difference lay in the 
state of this country at the present 
‘moment. ‘“ Was the country at this 
moment in a state of danger, aye or no?” 
He was told, he said, that there was no 
real cause for alarm among the people; 
that the only alarm that was felt had been 
created by government. Government 
must certainly have had strange and 
wonderful powers indeed to produce the 
alarm every day expressed in different 

rts. No, there were serious and well- 
ounded alarms from the conduct, not of 


the officers of government, but from 


those who had sworn an enmity to all 
are Did not the whole country 
eel it? Was not every town, village, 
and hamlet filled with apprehension? 
Could a man enter into his own house, 
or could he walk in a field, without ‘ob- 
serving, that it occupied the whole of the 
attention of all ranks aad descriptions of 
eople. This was what his right hon. 

iend had been pleased to make a matter 
of argument, but what was really mere 
matter of observation: a man should not 
reason on the probability or improbability 
of these events, but should observe upon 
the fact, and attend to the relation of 
others. Ifa man confined himself in one 
room of his own house he would know 
no more of what was going on in the 
next, than he would ae what was 
going on in another country; but if he 
chose to be vigilant he might know a 
good deal more. So in the present case, 
if a man would not believe any thing 
but what he saw, nor see any. thing but 
what he liked, it was not very probable 
that he would: discover much of the 
dlarm in question. But if he was at the 
pains to observe, the alarm was visible 


rinciple, or 
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enough. Had he observed it? Yes. He 
had seen the intention of the enemies ef 
the present constitution expressed ‘in 
various shapes. He had. seen it in the 
confidence of their agents; in the bold- 
ness of those who wished the subver- 
sion of the constitution. He appealed 
to the House, whether they did not 
know and feel that there was a general 
alarm all over the country.—The next 

oint to be considered, in the order which 

is right hon. friend had taken, was how 
far it might be fit to check the cause of 
this mischief by law, the question of the 
policy of doing which he had determined 
in the negative. It was true that. the 
measures now pursued over the country, 
were such as had never been employed 
before; but it must be observed, im 
answer to this, that there never had been 
such an occasion before. Speculative 
opinions had been published from time 
to time.in this country, and they might 
have been continued to be published, but 
the manner of publishmg, as well.as the 
works published of late, were entirely 
new. He believed the society for Cone 
stitutional Information began the system 
now pursued; it was soon traasplanted 
into another country, in the fertile soil of 
which it had thriven so well as to over- 
throw all order and establish confusion. 
Having had this glorious effect by trams- 
plantation, it was now brought to this 
country, for the purpose of producing the 
same effect. The machine was so well 
constructed, there were such skill, con- 
trivance, and management in the engi- 
neers, that unless parliament were on 
their guard, and the sensible and honest 
part of the community active in counter- 
acting their designs, the whole form of 
our government might be ny sub- 
verted. He spoke not from distrust 
merely, or rumour, but he knew, and it 
was notorious that there had been, and 
was now, a constant communication be- 
tween persens in Paris and persons in 
London, the object of which was the de- 
struction of our present form of govern- 
ment. This sort of counter alliance of 
the Englishman in Paris, and the Freach- 
man in London, had been regularly formed 


and the effect of it was felt already in an 


alarming degree; for in every town, in 
every village, nay almost in every house 
these worthy gentlemen had their agents, 
who fogarty disseminated certain pamph- 
lets; these agents were vigilant ‘and 


industrious, delivered these pamphlets. 
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gratis, 2 proof there must be somewhere 
a society to deftay the expense, for these 
agents could not afford to be thus gene- 
rous to the public without assistance ; 
they could not pay for them out of their 
ewn pockets. No, the whole was a well- 
_ arranged methodized plan, for gradual 

* undermining the principles of the Britis 
constitution. This was not all, they pro- 
ceeded with the solemnity of an oath, 
which was, that they were to be ready— 
Here the confusion arising from the loud 
cries of “ Prove, prove!” and “ Hear, 
hear!” interrupted him for a few seconds, 
when, 

Mr. Burke called to order. He ob- 
served, that a gentleman was asserting a 
fact which he was satisfied could be 
proved, and a convenient season would 
soon arise for that purpose, that was, 
when there should be an inquiry into this 
business: but there could be no good 
reason why any gentleman delivering his 
sentiments should give up the sources of 
his information in this stage of the busi- 
ness. There might be good reason why 
they should not now be exposed. 

Mr. Windham then proceeded. He 
had heard tong ago of the truth of what 
he had just been stating from very un- 
questionable authority; indeed he had 
been informed of it by an hon. member 
of that House, but it was not a fact of 
any great consequence. The system he 
had alluded to had been carried on all 
over the country, more or less in the 
northern part of this kingdom; great 
pains had been taken with the poorer 
part of the community, to wean their 
affections from government; and it was 
a fact notoriously known, that the whole 

lan was supported by a purse which he 
lieved was made up in france, this he 
did not know, but he believed it to be the 
case. It might be said that the French 
were not likely to contribute much money, 
having little or none to spare upon this 
or any other such occasion, to which the 
reply was obvious—those who are in a 


state of desperation have always the most, 


money to squander upon acts of profli- 
gacy and dishonour; besides poor and 
wretched as they were, yet such sums 
however large to individuals could not 
be of any great consequence to a nation. 
The manner in which this business was 
conducted was very artful. On putting 
these works of sedition into the hands of 
the labourer, they always told him they 
were intended for his instruction. ‘They 
* 
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represented their societies as places fer 
the instruction of the lower class. The 
proper meaning of fair instruction was by. 
education to teach a man a mode of rea- 
soning. But this instruction was nothing 
more than a general conveyance of parti- 
cular opinions. Again, they said that their. 
object was the propagating truth, and the 
improvement of the eandition of man. 
How well these points had been gained. 
we had recent instances. It was an 
attempt to reverse the order of society 
altogether. From the pulpit we had 
been accustomed to hear laid down, as 
the foundation of all happiness, obedience 
to the laws. From the Jacobin Club 
nothing was inculcated but disohedience 
to the law; and the doctrine that those 
who make laws in this country have no — 
competent authority to make laws. These’ 
sentiments, if generally received, would. 
very speedily overturn all order and go-. 
vernment. The art with which these 
sentiments were introduced among the 
lower classes of society was consummate ; 
they Pai that they taught nothing 
but philosophical truths; but instead of 
arguing philosophically in their books’ 
they made round assertions, and they 
acted wisely for their purpose by so 
doing; for the persons to whom they 
addressed dioneclegs were incapable of 
pursuing a subject logically from pre- 
mises to a conclusion, nor would this 
mode of reasoning suit their cause. Not 
even these assertions were made, until 
they had prepared the mind to receive 
them; they gained the affections first by 
flattering the passions, and then they pro- 
ceeded to instruct, as they termed it. 
Whcther the law, even in the freest, 
country in the world, ought to permit 
every man to preach what doctrines he | 
thought fit, and gain over as many pro- 


selytes as he could, was a question that 


had often been suggested, and which he — 
should determine in the negative; for 
these truths as they were termed, would 
dwindle into nothing, if the sentiment 
built upon them could be seen, and the 
consequences of them anticipated; but 
these poor peasants had not the power of 
deducing consequences, and therefore ~ 
they listened to assertion.—Nor could he 
see the harm there was of preventing all 
endeavours to explain to a poor illiterate 
fellow, whose extent of powers was but © 
barely adequate to the task of procuring 
food for his own subsistence, points which. 
had divided the opinions of the ablest 
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writers.- He saw no great loss to societ 

from putting an end to public house poll- 
tical clubs, and alehouse debates on 

olitics; in short. he saw no reason wh 

they should not be altogether NO | 
—Next came the question, where will 
you draw the line: whom will you take 
up, and whom will you suffer to pass by ; 
or, shall no man ‘give his opinion upon 
the constitution? He said, he could 
not disti:guish in this case by any pre- 
vious principle, which must depend, as all 
acts in the law did, upon the discretion of 
a compctent tribunal, a jury. This point 
he illustrated by several observations upon 
the various denominations of homicide 
and libels. But would he call that treason 
in duodecimo, which was innocent in 
quarto? that was what he did mean, be- 
cause much of the guilt in these cases 
depended upon the guo animo ; and he 
who printed seditious sentiments would 
take care, if he intended mischief, that 
they should be within the reach of the 
lowest order. Many of these persons, it 
seems, had been calumniated by imputing 
to them motives which they did not avow, 
and intentions which they denied ; this ob- 
servation, was specious, but not solid, 
for it was well known they did intend 
what they did not profess, and this was 
demonstrable by their actions: some, in- 
deed, when questioned, confessed a direct 
intention of subverting our government. 
If they were asked if they were friends 
to our government, they answered, yes. 
But they wanted no King, they wanted no 
Lords —all they wanted was a perfect re- 
presentation of the people. Such a con- 
stitution would no more be the constitu- 
tion of England than the constitution of 
Venice; in short, their view was to dcs- 
troy all hereditary right, and perhaps af- 
terwards to attempt an equalization of 
property ; for one of their books stated, 
that a country could not be said to be 
truly free, where there was so much ine- 
quality among its members. Some gen- 
tlemen affected to treat these things with 
contempt, but they ought not in his mind, 
tobe so regarded. It was true, the high 
ranks of life were not contaminated by 
these infamous principles; but if they 
were to cast their eyes downward, they 
would see there jurking underneath a sort 
of subterranean heat, that might burst 
forth with prodigious violence, if not im- 
mediately extinguished.—With regard 


to the combined armies that marched toe 


wards the capital of France, he believed 


t 
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their motives were good, and therefore he. 
wished them success; and so he should 
had their motives been ever so bad; that 
which they opposed was worse than any 
consequence that could have resulted from 
their success. He had been told, indeed, 
that no country ought to intermeddle with 
the internal affairs of another ; this might 
be right in a limited sense, but it could 
not be so to the length insisted upon by 
some modern politicians; he ayaa con- 
ceive many instances in which it ought to 
be departed from. Two nations might 
quarrel—one might be clearly in the right, 
and the other clearly in the wrong; the 
continuance of their contcst might affect 
the interest of a third nation. Suchana- 
tion had a right to interfere. But did 
France pursue only her own internal re- 
gulation? Did she keep good faith in her 
decree, * That she abandoned for ever 
all ideas of foreign conquest ? She pro- 
fessed, indeed, good will to all mankind, 
but before a Frenchman could be faithful, 
his nature must be changed. It was their 
object to lower this country, and in that 
they would persist until they should ac- 
complish their wishes, if possible. What 
was to be said for them in the war against 
the king ofSardinia ? Still worse was their 
conduct at Geneva; but, above all, who 
would applaud their decree, ‘* to give li- 
berty to mankind ?” Was it not avowing 
an intention to disturb every power in| 
Europe? They talked, indeed, of giving 
to every place where their arms were vic- 
torious, a choice of the form of govern- 
ment; but did they wait for the sense of 
the majority ? Not they, indeed. When 
two or three were gathered together, &c. 
that was encugh for them. What were 
their intentions with respect to this coun- 
try? Refer to the correspondence of the 
Jacobin club of Manchester and the Ja-.. 
cobin club of Paris, did any man believe 
that they would hesitate to bring an army 
into the heart of this country, if they 
thought themselves safe in so doing ? But 
they did not so much depend upon 
themselves as they did upon their bullies 
in other countries. Thus, from all circum- 
stances, minute in themselves, but of the 
most serious importance when combined, 
it would appear that the alarm was not. 
fictitious, but real.. Ministers there- 
fore, in point of principle, had acted 
right in calling out the militia. They 
might be a little irregular in point of 
form, but as they had observed the spirit 
of the constitution, they had his support. .. 
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Mr. Grey concurred with Mr. Fox in 
considering the present as a most momen- 
tous period. The situation of danger, in 
which the country was at present placed, 
arose not from the combinations of level- 
lers and republicans, who, he believed, 
were but few in number, andstill less for- 
midable, not from any riots which had 
originated from circumstances purely 
local; not from any insurrections, the 
existence of which had been attached to 
no particular spot ; but the danger arose 
from the measures of ministers, which had 
shaken the pillars of the public security, 
which had threatened our commerce with 
the most fatal consequences from a war, 
and which had even been attended with a 
still more serious evil, by introducing a 
practice hostile to the principles of the 
constitution itself. The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last had not made the distine- 
tion between alarm and danger. He had 
mistaken his own apprehensions for the 
danger of which he was afraid. He was 
ready to aliow that writings of a certain 
tendency had been circulated in great 
profusion, in consequence of the very 
means which had been taken to suppress 
them; but the seditious effects which 
these writings were stated to have had 
upon the minds of the people, he com- 
pletely denied. He did not believe the 
minds of the people to be so perverse as 
to be disaffected to a constitution from 
which they enjoyed so many blessings. 
Their natural good sense would prevent 
them from adopting any doctrines sub-. 
versive of that constitution. He was not 
a friend to Paine’s doctrines, but he was 
not to be deterred by a name from ac- 
knowledging that he considered the rights 
of man as the foundation of every go- 
vernment, and those who stood out 
against those rights as conspirators against 
the people. The dearest right of Eng- 
lishmen was to the possession of their 
constitution, while it was maintained on | 
its true principles; but if it was abused; 
the effect must infallibly be to inflame 
men’s minds, and ministers alone would 
be responsible for the consequences which 
might ensue. If the people complained 
of grievances, let those grievances be re- 
moved, and their discontents would 
cease. If the people were put in posses- 
sion of their rights, there would be no 
longer any fear of internal or foreign dan- 
sider the question of a war with 

‘rance, he should not enter; he should 
only remark, that a heavy responsibility 
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must fall upon ministers, if they had not 
taken every possible precaution to ayert 
this calamity. He then entered into a 
detail of the conduct of ministers, 
particularly in raising the late alarm. The 
bringing forward of the business of an 
Insurrection, he said, was to be considered 
asa device of the master politicians of 
the time. He wished the whole of the 
conduct of ministers to be attended to 
upon this occasion. On the 21st of May 
they had issued a proclamation against 
seditious writings, which as it was parti- 
cularly understood to be directed against 
Paine’s publications, had excited a curio- 
sity with respect to that work, where for- 
merly it was not known. During the 
summer, nothing more had been heard, 
no prudent precaution had been taken. The 
retreatof the duke of Brunswick, which he, 
along with his right hon. friend, and every 
friend of freedom, cunsidered as matter of 
joy and exultation, had indeed thrown 
them into confusion; still however they 
left matters to be regulated by chance; 
nothing was heard, but of Mr. Pitt en- 
joying the sweets of his new office, and 
Mr. Dundas being in Scotland reaping 
the fruits of his well-earned popularity. 
All at once, on the Ist of December,. 
London was surrounded with troops ; the 
duke of Richmond threw himself into 
that post of danger the tower; an alarm 
was excited, of which neither the object 
nor the cause could be discovered. If 
ministers could not state the cause of the 
alarm which they had excited, they hadsub- 
jected themselves to the severe censureboth 
of that House and the public. He.could 
not allow that the opinions of an indivi- 
dual should be set above the laws; and 
therefore he thought that nothing but a 
specific cause could be admitted as a jus- 
tification of those extraordinary mea- 
sures which had been pursued by minis- 
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Mr. Secretary; Dunas - said; that he 
never was more astonisiied than at some 


things which. had’ dropped, from, a.zigh’ .-- 


hon. geuileman opposiie, with, respec, to > 


universal liberty, and the unlimited right °*’ 


of discussion, pojate in which he differed 
from the wisdom gnd piactive-of all ages 
and countries. “But had he forgotten, 
that upon a former occasion, he had acted 
inconsistently with those maxims which’ 
he now delivered, when he had concurred 
with the attorney-general in prosecuting 
a poor devil .of a printer for a libel upon 
the House of Commons, relative to the 
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trial of Mr. Hastings? If it was proper 
that the House should then vindicate their 


character, it was no less reasonable that | 
the other branches of the legislature ' 


should, upon this occasion, when they had 
been so much attacked, take the means to 
enforce the respect due to themselves. 


‘Fhis country was at present the only one | the constitution. 


where the press enjoyed any degree of 
freedom. He would ask, what would now 
be the consequence in France to him who 
should dare to make a motion in favour 
of distressed royalty ? There, no opinions 
were allowed to be published which were 
imconeistent with the views of the leading 
party. The extent to which the right 
hon. gentleman had carried his doctrine 
ef discussion was inconsistent with the 
maxims of every government, and 
could not be reconciled with the safety of 
any state. He allowed that part of his 
reasoning to be fair, which stated, that if 
there existed discontents the proper mode 
of getting tid of those discontents was, tore- 
move the grievances which afforded ground 
of complaint. But what conduct could be 
adopes, when the complaint was not of 
ay particular grievance, when the re- 
dress demanded was not to be accom- 
plished by any partial remedy, but when 
the constitution itself was held out as a 
grievance, and nothing less was aimed at 
than a total subversion of the present 
system of government? In this case was 
it not proper for ministers to use every 
means in their power to prevent seditious 
notions from being instilled into the minds 
of the lower classes, and to guard them 
from discontents which might be attended 
with such fatal consequences. ‘Those who 
complained of grievances, were not taught 
to expect a remedy from the constitution. 
Doctrines had been inculcated of a very 
different tendency; it had been repre- 
sented to them, that the present parlia- 
ments, ‘successors? of ‘those who sat only 
three pears, Kad, by-thelr own authority, 
extended their sittings to a period of seven 


‘«: -ygarg; that they were“a:body-whally cor- 
_\: rapied, and incapable vf redréssitiz griev- 


ances, which they had themselves so great a 
share‘nt promoting; It was stated, thatnow 
was tlié tinre for the peopke to assert their 
own rights, and to follow that example 
which had been set them by France. The 
influence of such sentiments on the lower 
classes was considerable, and many of 
them had been taught to adopt the lan- 
guage which he had now described. He 


believed that the great bedy of the res- 


.the same basis. 
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pectable and opulent part ‘of the cormmu- 


nity were entirely free from such senti- 
ments, and that they were likewise held in - 
abhorence by the numerous middle class, 
who formed so important an order of the 
state. Among these he believed that there 
prevailed the most perfect attachment te’ 
ut in consequence of 
the doctrines which he had represented, 
the lower classes had beenimpressed with 
an idea of liberty and equality, not flowing: 
from the privileges of the constitution ; 
they had been taught toaspire at an equal 
share in the legislative government of the 
country, upon the principle that one 
ian was as good as another, and that 
there ought to be no distinction of claims 
since the rights of all were founded ge 

Nay, their views had 
not stopped here ; they not only propos- 


‘ed to confound distmetions, but to In-’ 


vade the rights of property, and establish’ 
an equal division of possessions among all’ 
the members of the community. An 
Agrarian law was very familiarly talked.of 
among the commen peopke. These were 
facts, which he stated directly, either from 
his own observation, or information; and 


would any one afterwards pretend te as- 


sert, that there was no ground for alarm ?' 
It had been said that the effect of the 
proclamation had been to circulate more 
extensively writings of a seditious nature. 
He would not deny that nothing was 
more faveurable to the success of any’ - 
work than to render it an object of public 
curiosity, and that from this cause the 
very means taken to suppress a publica- 
tion had often a direct contrary effect.’ 
But this had not been the case in the pre- 
sent instance, the people would never 
have heard of Paine’s work in conse- 
quence of the proclamation, if the utmost’ 
art and industry had not been used by 
those who first promoted that publication 
to circulate it among them. It was dis- 
persed throughout the country, and sold’ 
at a very low price; it was transmitted 
to every village ; it was contrived that it 
should find its way even into every cot- 
tage. The circulation, then, was not the 
natural consequence of the proclamation, 
but of the artificial means taken to pro- 
mote it; it had by these means been 
forced upon the perusal of every man whe 
was able to read. The only subject of 
debate this evening, was the existence of: 
that alarm which had been stated to pre- 
vail in the country. That alarm had been 
represented as not founded in any real 
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danger, but as merelya deviceof ministers 
to answer their own purposes. And here 
he could not-help adverting te the differ- 
em and contradictory charges brought 
against ministers, as suited the present 
views of those gentlemen who were hostile 
to their measures. At one time they 
were completely vilified, and represented, 
so far from having any weight in the 
country, as distrusted in their measures, 
and incapable of giving any impres- 
sion to the public sentiment. At another 
time, they were. described as having in 
their hands the whole opinions of the 
people as eapable of giving them any 
direction they chose, and on this ground 
it was that they were described as having 
created the late alarm. But he appealed 
to the members coming from the country, 
and who had had opportunities of being 
acquainted with the state of the public 
mind, whether such an alarm had not 
existed previous to the issuing of the 
proclamation. The fact was that a most 
serious alarm had been excited among 
the country gentlemen, farmers, &c. and 
some active measures were necessary on 
the part of government, in order to re- 
store confidence to the country, and 
prevent the dangers which threatened its 
security. In Scotland he had been far 
. from idle. With respect to his popularity 
in that country, he must own that he 
loved popularity, and that the odium 
coated against him among his country- 
men, from whatever pretence, had af- 
forded him much uneasiness. During the 
last six weeks he had spent in Scotland, 
he had been visited from every quarter, 
by the great manufacturers, by magis- 
trates, and by gentlemen, from parts of 
of the country where there were no ma- 
gistrates, all expressing their alarm at 
the situation of the country ; and request- 
ing the interference of government, to 
check a spirit which threatened such 
dangerous consequences. — He desired 

entlemen to attend to the tenor of the 

ing’s speech, and then, from a view of 
the whole subject, to pronounce on the 
legality and propriety of the measures 
adopted by ministers in the present crisis. 
He would first call their attention to our 
situation at home, where there was clearly 
@ systematical design to overturn the 
constitution. The proceedings of dif- 
ferent societies afforded full proof of this. 
The question of parliamentary reform 
was no doubt in itself a fair subject of 
discussion, and might with great propriety 
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be taken up, when the discussion would 
be attended with no mischief. But under 
this pretext of a reform, a variety’ of 
topics had been urged tending to excite 
discontents in the minds of the people. 
The example of France had been held 
out for imitation, not only with regard to 
their object, but likewise with regard te 
the means of attaining that object. An 
example had thus been held out of break 
ing down all distinctions, and giving 3 
blow which should at once prove fatal to 
the monarchy and aristocracy of this 
country. Those societies, on the modeb 
of the affliated societies abroad, held a 
correspondence with France, for the pur- 
pose of overturning the constitution, and 
even sent members to Paris to procure 
instructions. When he talked, however, 
of these evils, he did not mean to incul- 
cate a sentiment of despondency, or te 
insmuate that no remedy could be found. 
On the contrary, he considered the mea- 
sures adopted by government as affording 
that very remedy. To this alarm whic 
originated from the seditious spirit of the 
lower classes, was added, the considera- 
tion of the situation of this country with 
respect to foreign parts. The national 
convention had shown themselves dis- 
posed to countenance every complaint of 
grievances from the discontented and 
factious in this country. In proof of thie 
he read an address of several societies, 
stated to be signed by 500 persons in this 
country, presented to the Convention on 
the: 7th of November, and by ‘them 
ordered to be printed, and copies sent to 
the armies and all the departments. He 
likewise mentioned an address from a 
society in Rochester, of which, however, 
the authenticity had since been called 
strongly in question; but the applause 
with which it was received was a sufficient 
proof of the temper of-the Convention. 
i'Was this, then, not a time for alarm, 
when persons wished to subvert the con- 
stitution in conjunction with forei 
powers? He alluded to the late decree 
by which the convention declared their 
intention to support all who should call 
for their assistance in asserting their free- 
dom, and asked to be informed what 
French liberty meant? It was -evidently 
not the liberty of the British constitution. 
Notwithstanding their professions of fra- 
ternity, it was evident that what the 
French had had in view-was the n- 
disement of .their dominions, and the 
establishment of their own government. 
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This was sufficiently proved by their’ 
eonduct in adding Savoy as an eighty- 
fourth department, and by their behaviour 
with respect to Geneva. What right had 
they to impose their own constitution in 
the Netherlands? And why did they now 
ask Holland to open the Scheldt, but 
that they might send armed vessels against 
the emperor? Nobody deprecated the 


calamity of a war more than he did—a 
calamity which he 


de that God might 
avert! Ministers ha been accused of 
remissness in not taking the proper pre- 
cautions to ra the danger of im- 
pending hostility. He should only remark, 
that on the 20th of November an intention 
had first been announced on the part of 
the French to open the Scheldt. The 
measures of ministers. had been adopted | 
a few days after receiving this informa- 
tion, and parliament was now met on the 
13th of December. He then referred 
to the treaties which established the right 
of the Dutch to keep the Scheldt shut. 
This right went so far back as the treaty 
ef Munster; it was more particular] 
confirmed by a treaty of 1785, in which 
the French themselves acted as guaran- 
tees. And now that Holland was taken 
out of the hands of the French, and again 
‘united to its natural ally, this country, 
we were bound to protect her by the 
most solemn engagements of a treaty, the 
ratification of which had afforded matter 
of general exultation. But while he 
prayed that war might be averted, there 
was an evil which he considered as even 
more serious than war, and to prevent 
which a war would certainly be highly 
justifiable, namely, the farther inter- 
position of France, in concert with the 
discontented persons in this country, 
to subvert the constitution. With re- 
spect to the question, whether the dis- 
turbances which .had been stated to 
exist in the country had authorized mi- 
nisters in having recourse to the measures | 
which they had taken, he should beg 
leave to say a few words. When the law 
upon which ministers had acted added 
the case of insurrection to those of inva- 
sion or rebellion, it certainly meant to 
authorize the executive power to call out 
the militia in a case less than either of 
these latter. If he was asked what strictly 
constituted an insurrection, he must own 
that he should find it difficult to give any 
precise definition. But what he should 
now state was, that there subsisted a very 
considerable ferment in the couatry ; that 
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this ferment had broke out in different 
shapes. What had passed at Yarmouth, 
Shields, Leith, &e. he could consider as 
nothing Jess than insurrection. Upon 
these occasions it had been necessary to 
call in the assistance of the military ; and 
when such alarming appearances displayed 
themselves, it certainly was the duty of 
government to take those precautions 
which the law authorized, for the security 
of the country, and the maintenance of 
public tranquillity. In Scotland, more 
particularly, a spirit of turbulence had ap- 
peared in several places. Mobs had taken 
place at Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen. 
At Dundee the pretext of the disturbance, 
in its commencement, was stated to be 
some discontents with respect to meal; 
bnt it was not long before the shouts of 
liberty and equality were heard from 
every quarter of the mob assembled upon 
the occasion. Some even called out 
‘¢ No Excise! No King!? and they con- 
cluded with planting the tree of liberty. 
Upon this occasion the magistrates had 
been obliged to make application for the 
assistance of the military, a part of whom, 
at an instant’s warning, had crossed the 
Frith of Forth. Such were the facts 
which he had to state, and which, in his 
opinion, fully justified ministers in the 
measures they had adopted. Whether 
these facts constituted an insurrection, 
was a Circumstance which gentlemen on 
the other side seemed inclined to dispute. 
He should not now enter into the contest 
of word:. He should only remark, that a 
mob on one occasion and in particular 
circumstances, might constitute an insur- 
rection, which would not at another pe- 
riod and in different circumstances. In 
considering what particular acts might 
amount to insurrection, regard was to be 
had to the situation of the country and 
the spirit of the times. After all, mi-- 
nisters had certainly acted much hetter . 
in calling out the militia than in mak- 
ing any addition to the standing force. — 
The militia were a force always in 
readiness to act upon any emergency. 
They were a force which put the pro- 
tection of the country into the hands 
of those who were most deeply interested 
in its welfare. If ministers should be ac- 
cused with not having adhered to the let-. 
ter of the law, he should appeal to the 
merchants and landed gentlemen whe» 
ther they did not feel thankful for the 
precautions which had been taken. The 
measures which had been taken had not. 
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had, as was stated from the other side, the 
effect to excite alarm; on the contrary, 
they had tended to remove it. He 
‘wished the right hon. gentleman had not 
alluded to the state of Ireland. Ireland 
had a legislature of its own, and that 
House had no right to interfere in discus- 
sions, which had not yet received a deci- 
sion in.the proper quarter. The conse- 
quence of such unnecessary interference, 
could only be to provoke those disturb- 
ances which it was desirable to avert. 
He begged to be excused from entering 
into the subject of Russia and Poland, 
otherwise than to observe, that if there 

not been such a division in the House 
on the subject of the Russian war, Poland 
Bere would have escaped her present 
ate. 

Mr. For said, that he had never laid it 
down that libels, but only.that speculative 
Opinions- on government, ought not to 
be prosecuted. The libel he had prose- 
cuted was not a speculative opinion, but 
& positive reflection on the character and 
conduct of the House ; and he would say, 
that if a libel were now published, re- 
flecting on the character and conduct of 
the king, or the character and conduct of 
the House of Lords, that libel ought like- 
wise to suffer prosecution. When he 
spoke of Ireland, he expressed himself 
without any reference to her parliamen- 
tary independence. He certainly could 
not be suspected of any intention to 
injure an independance, which he had 
ever been most ready to uwssert. What 
he had said, was meant as a_ lesson 
to ourselves, and he thought that the 
more frankness was maintained on the 
subject, the better would it be for both 
countries. On the subject of Poland, he 
professed himself ready at any time to 
meet the right hon. gentleman in dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the right hon. 
secretary had stated asa great acquisition 
the declarations which had been made on 
every side of attachment to the constitu- 
tion. Until the proclamation was issued, 
that attachment had never been called in 
question. He believed that there never 
existed a constitution so dear to the gene- 
rality of the people. So strong was his 
persuasion of this, that if a convention 
were nominated by the free vote of every 
man in the country, for the purpose of 
framing a government, he ae believed 
they would express no other wish than 
for the constitution which had been trans- 
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mitted to them by the virtue of their an- 
cestors, and would retain the form, the 
substance, and principles of that constitu- 
tion. But he trusted that there existed 
in this country a firm body of men, who 
would not suffer the errors and abuses of 
that constitution to be held as sacred as 
the constitution itself. The imputation 
contained in the speech from the throne 
he considered as highly unjust. It was 
the crown preferring a bill of indictment 
against the loyalty of the people. That 
bill was not a true one. If there were 
really any persons in this country who 
wished to overturn the constitution, their 
numbers were as small as their designs 
were detestable. Ministers themselves had 
created the alarm, and it was the duty of 
that House, before they proceeded farther, 
to go into an inquiry respecting the cir- 
cumstances which were alleged as the 
ground of that alarm. Should they rely 
upon the information of ministers, or act 
upon that information, when there was 
reason to think that they: had themselves 
forged the plot? He hoped it was not 
understood, that those who rejoiced in 
the revolution in France likewise ap- 
proved of all the subsequent excesses. 
That indeed would be a very unfair mode 
of reasoning. - The formidable band of 
republicans, who had been mentioned to 
exist in this country seemed to be men in 
buckram. The manner in which the ad- 
dresses from this country had been re- 
ceived by the convention, certainly ar- 
gued on their part bad dispositions, but 
was no proof of treacherous designs. 
But it had been said, would not the 
description of men who had been repre 
sented as entertaining seditious views, 
wish for a French army to be introduced 
into this country? Such was his idea of 


Englishmen, that he would take upon him 


to assert, that were but one French soldier 
to land upon our coast upon the. idea’ of 
effecting any change in our government, 

hand - and heart in the country © 
would be roused by the indignity, and 
unite to oppose so insulting an attempt. 
—As to the question of a war, he should 
vote that English minister to be 2 Saas 
ed, who should enter into a. war for the 
purpose of re-establishing the former des-_ 


_potism in France, who should dare in 


such a cause to spend one guinea or spill 

one drop of blood.’ A war in the present 

moment ought only to-be undertaken on 

the ground of the most inevitable neces- 

sity. .He did not consider the opening 
[E] 
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‘of the Scheldt as a sufficient ground for 
‘war, nor did he believe that the Dutch 
‘would on this account apply to this coun- 
try for its hostile interference, unless they 
had previously received instructions for 
the purpose. 
_ Mr. Thomas Grenville roge, to explain 
the precise grounds upon which he should 
wish to vote for an amendment. Last 
session, struck with the danger to which 
‘this country was exposed by a seditious 
irit that had made its appearance, he was 
esirous of calling upon the executive 
‘government to take such measures as 
might be effectual to oppose its progress. 
‘Upon this ground he had voted for the 
proclamation that was brought forward. 
He had no reason now to regret his vote, 
‘except that he had then the misfortune to 
differ in opinion with those with whom, 
upon most other occasions, he agreed. 
All the advantages had resulted from the 
measure which he desired or expected, 
and the spirit of sedition had been fully 
met by that spirit of loyalty which had 
manifested itself on the part of the people. 
‘Such was the state of affairs, when a pro- 
‘elamation made its appearance for sum- 
‘Moning parliament within fourteen days, 
a measure entirely new, and grounded 
upon the country then being in a state of 
actual insurrection. Nothing that had 
‘been mentioned appeared to him by any 
means equivalent to an insurrection. He 
‘was of opinion that the state of the 
‘country was ill described: by the procla- 
‘mation, and he was the more induced to 
come forward with this opinion, as he was 
‘apprehensive that ‘danger might arise 
from such exaggeration. It was the more 
‘necessary to use caution on the present 
. occasion, as this was the first instance in 
which this law had been employed, and 
the first use of a law always gave great 
. Weight to its subsequent application. . He 
had only one word to say on the conduct 
of government, with respect to the French. 
The system of neutrality which they had 
‘hitherto adopted, had met with the most 
perfect approbation of the people, and he 
trusted that they would not lightly depart 
from it. The more just and moderate 
our conduct was towards the French, on 
the better grounds should we be able to 
enter upon a war with them, if their con- 
duct should render it absolutely neces- 
gary. oo8 | 
t. Burke said, that this was indeed a 
day of trial of the constitution. He 
-agreed with an hon. gentleman in regard- 


different plots 
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ing the present as a most momentous 
crisis, but for different reasons from those 
which that hon. gentleman had assigned. 
He congratulated the House on the chief 
magistrate of the city of London havin 

come forward in a manner so honourable 
to himself, and could not let slip that 
occasion of paying a just tribute to the 
services which the city of London had at 
different times rendered to the constitu- 
tion, under whose auspices it had risen to 
its present opulence and grandeur. It 
had distinguished itself by the part which 
it had acted both at the Restoration and 
the Revolution. It was sensible how 
closely liberty and monarchy were con- 
nected in this country—that they were 
never to be found asunder—that they had 
flourished together for a thousand years 
—and that from this union had resulted 
the glory and prosperity of the nation.— 
While he did justice to the talents and 
eloquence of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox), whom nobody could more highly 
respect and admire than himself, and whom 
he should rejoice to see occupying an 
important situation in the administration 
of the country, for which he was so well 
qualified, he could not help remarking, 
that on the present occasion the right 
hon. gentleman had taken up a great 
many invidious points, which might have 
been spared, without any injury to his 
argument He had asserted, that the 
statement of the existence of an insurrec- 
tion was a calumny on the country. But 
did the proclamation say that the whole 
country was in a state of insurrection ? 
He would ask the right hon. gentleman— 
whom he could only compare to Cicero— 
whether, when Cicero affirmed in the 
senate, that there existed within the walls 


‘of Rome itself a conspiracy for burning 


and destroying that great city, he was 
guilty of a libel upon the people of Rome, 
or only upon Catiline? The charge of 
insurrection made in the proclamation, 
was not acharge upon the country, but 
only upon some people in it. But the 
alarm which had been excited, had ‘been 
said to be artificial, and had been ranked 
among the number of false plots. The 
Popis pe had been brought. forward, 
as affording an instance of a! device for 
the purpose of creating alarm similar to 
what had been employed on this occasion. 
But were there no instances of real plots 
to be found in this country? What was 
become of the gunpowder plot, and the 

hich were formed against 
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Queen Elizabeth? False plots would 
never have been believed, if there had 
not sometimes been true ones. This 
reasoning, therefore, against the rea- 
lity of the alarm which had taken place, 
was by no means conclusive.—He had 
‘been not a little surprised at the violent 
declamation in favour of liberty, which 
had fallen from the right hon. gentleman 
—as if, on the present occasion, liberty 
was placed on the one hand, and despotism 
on the other. He, for his own part, de- 
clared himself to be, not a defender of mi- 
nistry or of opposition, but of the country. 
In France he would affirm there existed no 
true liberty. As a proof that liberty was 
enjoyed by us, he would ask, was not life, 
was not property secure? Was this the 
case in France, where both were every 
moment exposed to danger, and where, 
instead of one Bastile, a Bastile was now 
erected in every parish? He was one of 
those who lamented the retreat of the duke 
of Brunswick; and he must own, that he 


thought even a despotism, where life and 


property were secure, preferable to that 
state of liberty, where both were conti- 
nually liable to be invaded. What he 
dreaded, should French principles be in- 
troduced into this country, was, the de- 
struction of the whole order of civil life; 
not only that we should lose king, lords, 
and commons, but our property, our 
wives, every thing that was dear and 
sacred. Who would wish the morals of 
the present legislators of France to be 
introduced into this country ? What pa- 
rent would wish his son to resemble a 
Marat, a Danton, a Robespierre? Or 
would he wish him to copy the example 
of a Peticn? Or should he search the 
deepest recesses of hell, where could he 
find a more complete model of depravity 
than Monsieur Egalité?—He would affirm, 
that there was a faction in this country, 
who wished to subject it to France, in 
order that our government might be re- 
formed upon the French system. He 
would likewise affirm, that the French 
cherished designs upon this country; that 
they encouraged this faction, and were 
disposed to aid them in their views of 
Qverturning our constitution. Asa proof 
of this, he would translate from their own 
gazette the following account of their 
proceedings: ‘ The Preadent¥ou de- 
creed yesterday, that two deputations of 

nglishmen should be adnntted to the 


bar. J am going to order it to be opened 
for them,”—The first deputation being 
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admitted, the. spokesman addressed the 
convention as follows :—“ Citizen legis- 
lators! the British and Irish citizens resi- 
dent at Paris, constantly animated by 
those principles which have given rise and 
success to the French revolution, met last 
Sunday to celebrate the success of your 
arms, and agreed to present to you their 
sentiments, and to congratulate you on 
those events which are so favourable an 
omen for all people who wish to become 
free. Receive, then, that pure and fra- 
ternal homage of men who bear in their 
hearts all the principles of that constitu- 
tion which you are going to give to your 
country. Hitherto wars have been only 
undertaken to gratify the ambition and 
pride of despots. You have taken up 
arms only to make reason and liberty 
triumph. We hope the troops of liberty 
will not lay them down until there shall be - 
no more tyrants or slaves.’—The presi- 
dent answered the deputation as republi- 
cans. He said, “ that royalty in Europe 
was in the agonies of death; that the 
declaration of rights now placed by the 
side of thrones, was a fire which in the 
end would consume them; and he even 
hoped that the time was not far distant 
when France, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land—all Europe!. all mankind! would 
form but one peaceful family.” The 
second deputation was from the constitu- _ 
tional society of London, and consisted 
of Joel Barlow and J. Frost, who pre- 
sented an address, congratulating the 
French on the revolution they had ac- 
complished, and the success that had 
attended their arms; expressing a hope 
at the same time, that other nations would 
soon follow their example. The deputies 
added, that they had sent a thousand pair 
of shoes as a patriotic gift to the soldiers 
of liberty... The address was signed by 
lord Sempill, president, and D. Adams, 
secretary.—Mr. Burke accompanied the 
reading of this detail with many remarks. 
These proceedings, he said, had taken 
lace on the same day, in which there 
had been a discussion in the convention 
respecting the union of Savoy to France. 
On that occasion, the president had ob- 
served, “ that nature. pointed out this 
union; that France and Savoy were al- 
ready connected by physical and moral 
ties.” This gentle people, in adding the 
country of their pagnpour to their own 
dominions, only follow the mild laws af 
nature; whenever they have a mind to 


make an acqusition of territory, they diz. 
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cover their claim to it to be established 
by physical and moral ties ; no doubt they 
will soon find out the physical and moral 
connexion subsisting between them and 
this country, though we unfortunately 
have been separated from them by a vio- 
Jent convulsion. Of those persons who 
had signed the address from the society 
for constitutional information, he knew 
little or nothing, excepting Mr. John Frost. 
He was notorious; his character, he be- 
lieved, was pretty well known to both sides 
of the House; the gentlemen of the trea- 
sury particularly had reason to be ac- 
ea with it. If Englishmen had in 
this manner applicd to Louis 16th, to re- 
form our government, and had .been fa- 
vourably received by him, would not this 
have been considered as an aggression by 
this country? It was, indeed, a portent 
and prodigy that Englishmen should not 
be able to find liberty at home, but should 
be obliged to seek it elsewhere. What 
rendered the factious in this country par- 
ticularly dangerous was, their connexion 
with the band of French robbers and as- 
sassins. The French had declared war 
against all kings, and of . consequence 
against this country, if ithad aking. The 
question now was, not whether we should 
carry an address to the throne, but whe- 
ther we should have a throne at all ?—Mr. 
Burke concluded with recommending the 
unanimity so desirable upon this occasion, 
and with iy aero the danger which 
might arise from the progress of French 
arms, if not speedily resisted. Their 
power had already become formidable to 
the whole of Europe, and if we would 
not have Europe torn from us, it was ne- 
cessary that we should interpose by the 
most effectual means to stop their farther 
career. | 
Mr. Anstruther said, there were two 
questions before the House; 1. with res- 
pect to the existence of an insurrection ; 
2. the expedience of the measures that 
had been adopted by administration. Gen- 
tlemen affected to undervalue the alarm 
which had reached from one end of the 
nation to the cther, and which had ex- 
isted in a very strong degree eight or ten 
days before ministers had recourse to the 
measure of issuing the proclamations. He 
asked, if those writings which had been 
‘published and circulated with so much in- 
ustry, had not a tendency to vilify every 
part of our constitution? Hedesired gen- 
tlemen. to recollect the mischiefs which 


shad happened five years before the bill 
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had passed, authorizing his majesty to call 
out the militia, and summon partlia- 
ment in cases of insurrection, from want 
of similar adie te to those which had 
been employed on this occasion. He 
thought the amendment implied a great 
deal more than it held out, and was in- 
tended to convey a censure on the 
whole conduct of administration. For 
his own part, he believed the existence 
and reality of the danger, and that mi- 
nisters, so far from exciting a premature 
or groundless alarm, had rather been too 
late in adopting their measures of 
precaution. For these reasons, he hear- 
tily approved of the address. — 

Mr. Hussey expressed how much on 
this occasion he wished for unanimity, and 
how very fortunate a circumstance he 
should consider it, if all the members 
could be brought to concur in the expres: 
sion of the same sentiments. 

Mr. Erskine said, that asa member of a 
society for the reform of parliament, he 
had a right to object to the general des- 
cription which had been given of such bo- 
dies, as having associated under the spe- 
cious pretext of constitutional reforma- 
tion, but in reality for the worst purposes. 
He was as much attached to the consti- 
tution as any man, and from his con- 
nexion with agreat personage could hardly 
be suspected of plotting against the mo- 
narchy. The disturbances now so exag- 
gerated might be traced to their undoubted 
origin, viz. a determination on the part of 
ministers, to beat down by every means 
that very cause of reform upon which he 
had begun the fame of his political life. 
—No danger existed, nor had even been 
talked of any where, until that society, of 
which he (Mr. Erskine) was a member, 
had presented their petition to the House . 
to extend the representation of the peo- 
ple, when almost in the very moment the 
trumpet of alarm was sounded, and the 
king’s proclamation was issued, although, 
as had been admitted by the hon. secre» 
tary himself, that all the higher and more | 
respectable classes of the community, and 
likewise the middle clases, who together 
composed nine tenths of this association, 
were firmly attached to the constitution, | 
and pepe to defend it against every 
attack. But it seems there were otherso- - 
cieties, and many dangerous publications. | 
But if any of these deserved prosecution, | 
why had they not been prosecuted ? why 
was that work against which .the mighty 
alarm, and even the proclamation itself. 
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appeared to be directed, suffered to pass 
entirely unnoticed for near a year and a 
half, notwithstanding its extensive circu- 
lation now so suddenly complained of. 
During the whole of that time no in- 
formation had been filed, against it, 


and now that there was one, the cen- 


sure which had only begun ought to 
have ended. Such reflections as had 
been thrown out, were not fair against a 
work under prosecution. The trial was 
at hand, and the cause ought not to be 
prejuuger: Withregard to France, a right 

on. gentleman had obtained a new light 
upon the subject. He had now given a 
very different representation of it from 
that which two years ago he had written 
and published. The nation which he had 
then placed in such a low contemptible 
point of view weakened or rather dis- 
solved by her own enchantments, and to 
which he had predicted nothing but cala- 
mity and disgrace, he now described as 
son daha! extending its pretensions and 
becoming formidable toall Europe. But 
taking this last opinion tobe just, ifFrance 
had in reality become so formidable, was 
that a reason for going to war with her, or 
was it not therefore a powerful motive 
for preserving the peace and seeking ge- 
neral safety by the prudence and mode- 
ration of general councils amongst the 
European states. Theright hon. secretary 
had prayed that God might avert the ca- 


Jamities of that very war, which he was. 
doing every thing to provoke, whilst ano- . 


ther right hon. gentleman was deprecat- 
ing attacks upon the crown, which had 
never been attacked at all, till it had the 


misfortune to have himself for its defender. 


The question was whether the constitu- 


tion was to be preserved by coercion, or 
in its own spirit and by its own principles, | 


whether you chuse to create disaffection 
and enmity in the people or conciliate 
them by the language of confidence and 
affection. Canthere be a doubt in the 
mind of any man in his senses—if you 
wish to preserve the government against 
all attacks from within or from without, 
never think of holding out to the multi- 
tude in the teeth of their own history 
that they are bound to adhere to it? No; 
rather gay to them frankly and sincerely, 
there is your constitution handed down to 
you from your fathers, created by their 
courage, and preserved and improved 
from age to age by their wisdom and vir- 
tue? It is now yours with all its improve- 


ments, and it depends.upon your love and | houses, &c. -. 
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‘attachment for its support—hold this 


course, and to usethe eloquent words of a 
right hon. gentleman as applied to a vast | 
body of your subjects now lost to you for 
ever, they will cling and grapple to you, 
and no force under heaven will tear them 
from their allegiance. He was convinced 
that there was no other way in which a 
free and enlightened people could be go- 
verned. Instead of loading them with 
abuse and calumny, we ought to meet 
their complaints, to redress their grievan- 
ces, and by granting them a fair repre- 
sentation, remove the ground of their dis- 
satisfaction. He wished the House might 
discuss with temper what related to French 
affairs. If we were on the eve of a war, 
he certainly .could not consider it as 
good policy to make foreign powers be- 
lieve that there existed dissentions among 
ourselves.. The people were already taxed 
to a most enormous extent; and should 
a war be the consequence, when it ap- 
peared that every precaution had not 
been taken to prevent it, they would incur 
a most heavy responsibility, for having 
precipitated the nation into so great a ca- 
lamity. _ 

Colonel Hartley expressed his confi- 
dence in the measures adopted by minis- 
ters, as tending to render permanent that 
high state of prosperity to which the 
country had risen, and secure to her the 
distinguished rank which she held among 
the nations. _ | : 

Mr. W. Smith defended the French © 
from the charge of distributing money for 
seditious purposes in this country, and de- 
clared, that the English constitution was 
the last constitution on earth - which they 
wished to alter. As Mr. Burke had ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the possibility ofour 
ever receiving an ambassador from. France 
at our court, he asked him to refer to the 
mode in which Cromwell's ambassador was 
received at the court of Louis 14th, and 
accused him of intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, in speaking as if the French govern- 
ment was in the hands of the’ promoters 
of the massacres in Paris. He vindicated 
the Protestant dissenters from the charge 
of disaffection, by. reading a declaration 
from that body, expressive of their attach- 
ment to the constitution. , 

The Attorney General stated the differ- 
ent modes which seditious persons had 
adopted in order to work on the minds of 
the lower orders of people, by pasting up 
bills, dropping letters. down the areas of 
He ‘said, that.so far from . 
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having been remiss in his duty with regard 
to seditious publications, he had on his file 
two hundred informations. The delay 
which had taken place in prosecuting a 
particular work, arose from the length of 
time necessary to be employed in taking 
the previous steps, before a prosecution 
could be commenced. 
. The Solicitor General entered into a 
detail of the law by which parliament had 
been so suddenly called together. Cases 
of insurrection, he remarked, were not 
as had been stated, now for the first time 
introduced into lawas authorizing his ma- 
jesty to call out the militia and summon 
parliament; the same power had been 

iven in former laws, though in some late 
ynstances the case of insurrection, which 
was now acted upon, was omitted; the 
phrase some how or other had then 
slipt out of the law, and was now only re- 
vived. , 
. Mr. Foz said, that muchof what he had 
said had either been misrepresented, or 
raisunderstood. The application which 
had been made to him to withdraw his 
amendment, however he respected the 
quarter from which it came, he must re- 
sist. After the sentiments which he and 
other gentlemen had expressed, unanimity 
was impossible ; unanimity on the present. 
occasion he must own was what heshould 
deprecate. He gave notice, that he should 
attend to-morrow to propose an amend- 
ment upon the report. 

The questionbeing put, That the words 

proposed to be left out, stand part of the 
question, the House divided : 


TELLERS. 


Mr. Alderman Watson - 
Mr. Sargent - - - .} 290 


Mr.Lambton~ - 50 
Mr. M. A. Taylor - - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the main question being put, was 
agreed to. : 


List of the Minority. 


Right hon C. J. Fox. 
Hon. Charles Grey. 
R. B. Sheridan. 
Ld.G. A. H.Cavendish 
Lord Edw. Bentinck. 
Lord John Russell. 
Lord Wm. Russell. 
_Earl of Wycombe. 
Viscount Milton. 


YEAS. 


Nogrs. 


George Byng. 
William Hussey. 
John Crewe. 

William Baker. 
Dudley North. 

John Courtenay. 
John Shaw Stuart. 
Sir Hen. Fletcher, bt 
Hon. Rich. Bingham. 


Hon. T. Erskine. J. N. Edwards. 
Hon. Lionel Damer. Lee Anthony. 
Wilam Adam. 


Hon. J. Maitland. 
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William Plumer. Thomas Grenville. 
Henry Howard. Roger Wilbraham. 
Lord Robert Spencer. John Wharton. 
Philip Francis. R. Fitzpatrick. 

James Martin. Samuel Whitbread. 
William Smith. Norman Macleod. 
Thomas Thompson. Joseph Jekyll. | 
B. Tarleton. Thomas Whitmore. 


Hon. St. Andrew St. Sir John Aubrey, bt. 
John. Sir John Jervis, K. B. 

Charles Sturt. J. R. Burch. 

Benjamin Vaughan. John Harcourt. 

Cunliff Shaw. M. A. Taylor. 

R. S. Milnes. W.H. Lambton. — 


Edward Bouverie. 


Dec. 14. The Lord Mayor brought up 
the report of the Address agreed upon last 
night. The Address being read a second 
time, 

Mr. Fox said, that as this was in some 
measure a continuation of a former de- 
bate, he should take the opportunity to 
reply to several arguments that had 
been urged against him. Some gentlemen 
had blamed him for having proposed an 
amendment to the address when unani- 
mity of sentiment was so much to be 
desired; but he had acted according to 
his feelings, and others had _ sacrificed 
their feelings to unanimity. Those who 
had thus censured him had censured 
ministers for being neutral respecting 
France; and he censured them for the 
same neutrality, though from very dif- 
ferent motives. So far was he from think- 
ing that ministers deserved praise in that 
respect, that he thought the House of 
Commons ought to impeach them. His 
opinion was, that from the moment they 
knew a league was formed against France, 
this country ought to have interfered : 
France had justice completely on her side, 
and we, by a prudent negociation with 
the other powers, might have prevented 
the horrid scenes which were afterwardg 
exhibited, and saved, too, the necessity 
of being reduced to our ‘ingen situation. 
We should by this have held out to Eu- 
rope a lesson of moderation, of justice, 
and of dignity, worthy of a great empire; 
this was his opinion with respect to the 
conduct which ought to have been adopted, 
but it was what ministers had neglected. 
There was one general advantage, howe 
ever, resulting from this; it taught the 
proudest men in this world that there was 
an energy in the cause of justice, which 
when once supported, nothing could de- 
feat. Thank God, nature had been true 
to herself; tyranny had been defeated, 
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and those who had fought for freedom 
were triumphant ! 

Indeed, all those who spoke in support 
of-ministers in the debate of last night, had 
insisted, that France had formed views of 
aggrandizement and general dominion. 
If so, why thank the king’s ministers for 
their spel when, if they are right 
Now, upon their own principle, they 
should have formerly interfered to have 
checked 
it was impossible, without an abandonment 
ofall consistency. to approve of the pre- 
sent address. Whoever conceived him to 
be of opinion that the aggrandizement of 
France was matter of indifference to this 
country, mistook him grossly. France 
certainly had aggrandized herself. She 
had disappointed the predictions of that 

entleman who, during the last session, 
in speaking of the opponents of Great 
Britain on the continent, had exclaimed, 
«There is no danger from any quarter ! 
looking into the map of Europe, I see a 
chasm once called France.” That chasm, 
‘however, the gentleman must now con- 
fess was filled. No longer would he be 
able to speak of the inhabitants of that 
nation as having once been famous—Gal- 
los olim bello floruisse. They had con- 
ducted themselves in such a manner as to 
induce him to be of opinion, that the 
power of France might be formidable to 
this country. She was formidable under 
her monarchy, when in alliance with 
Spain, and in friendship with Austria. 
But France, with finances almost ruined 
‘France, at enmity with Austria, and cer- 
tainly not in amity with Spain, was much 
more formidable now: she was formidable 
now from her freedom, the animating ef- 
. fects of which were beyond the calculation 
of man. All the inhabitants of Europe, 
who felt any thing in the cause of freedom, 
sympathized with the French, and wished 
‘them success, regarding them as men 
struggling with tyrants and despots, 
while they were endeavouring to form for 
themselves a free government. But, per- 
haps, he should be told, that France had 
not a free government. In order to 
shorten that question for the present, he 
would say, in the words of a certain au- 
‘thor, that ‘a free government for all 
practical purposes is that which the peo- 
ve consider as such ;” so it was with the 
rench during the whole of the last cam- 
paign; they had been successful on ac- 
count of the nature of their cause.. Cour- 
age, and all the bolder virtues, naturally 
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their career? He insisted that 
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attended freedom. Let us not foolishly 
continue the absurd prejudice, that none 
but Englishmen deserve to be free. Li- 
berty had no attachment to soil; it was 
the inheritance of man over every part of 
the globe, and wherever enjoyed it always 
produced the same effects. 

With these sentiments, he could not 
but be of opinion, that the conduct of 
Great Britain ought to be peculiarly pru: 
dent, and: above all, strictly just: she 
ought immediately to acknowledge the 
government of France, ard to ‘adopt all 
honourable means of procuring peace: 
she ought to weigh all the consequences 
of a war, to view with a scrutinizing eye 
the nature and extent of her resources at 
home, and to ascertain the degree of as+ 
sistance which she might expect from her 
allies: she should most certainly consider 
well the situation of Ireland. Much had 
it surprised him last night that a gentle- 
man, who from his situation ought to be 
something of a statesman, had asserted 
that the state of Ireland ought not to be 
alluded to. What! was not the condi- 
tion of Ireland to’be considered in a ques- 
tion that implicated a war? Indeed it 
ought to be, and seriously and solemnly 
too. It ought to be considered, that in 
that country there were millions of per- 
sons in a state of complete disfranchise- 
ment,.and very little elevated above slaves. 
Would any man in his senses suppose 
that hearty support could be expected 
from that kingdom in the event of a war? 
Indeed, indeed, the blood and treasure of 
this country ought not to be lightty risked. 
The time was come when ministers would 
not perhaps think it prudent to go to war 
on the mere prerogative of ‘the crown; 
they would think the approbation of par- 
liament and of the people necessary, in- 
dispensably necessary; but it remained 
with the House to consider whether a war 
ought to be entered into at all; and, if so, 
whether it ought to be conducted by 
those who composed the present admi- 
nistration? It ought to be considered 
also how small would be the effect which 
they were capable of producing in the 
courts of Europe. What court, he would 
ask, would be elevated by their promises, 
or intimidated by their menaces, after 
their conduct with regard to Russia? It 
should be considered likewise, that it was - 
doubtful whether our allies would rely on 
us, or whether we could rely on them. 
The retreat of the duke of Brunswick he 
did not believe depended on us, but was 
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such a consequence as the poet had de- 
scribed :— 

“‘ Ask why from Britain, Cesar would retreat ? 
Cesar himself might whisper he was beat.” 

On Prussia, in spite of the near con- 
nexion that subsisted, he did not think 
that this country could entirely depend ; 
for domestic occurrences in that king- 
dom might render it unable to: afford us 
much assistance.e On the emperor no 
reliance was to be placed at all. 

Having thus stated some reasons flow- 
ing out of the situation of the allies of 
Great Britain and of Ireland, he begged 
to advert to some other circumstances. 
The.cause of a war, at least the apparent 
one, would be the invasion of Holland by 
the French. In Holland, it ought to be 
remembered, that there were persons dis- 
affected to the Stadtholderian government, 
who possessed no small degree of power. 
These persons could not certainly be ex- 
pected to approve of the war. But much 
reliance had been placed on Amsterdam. 
The aristocratic principles of that city 
would, it was said, be in unison with the 
war, and the opening of the Scheldt would 
procure from Amsterdam efficacious sup- 
port to Great Britain. To those who used 
this argument, he begged leave to sug- 
gest the case of Brabant. The clergy 
of Brabant, who had the ear of the pvo- 
ple, were supposed, with reason, to be 
inimical to the progress of the French 
arms, which would most probably curtail 
their immense possessions. ‘This aristo- 
cracy of the clergy, however, was of no 
avail; for as soon as.the French ap- 
proached, the people of Brabant received 
them with open arms. Ifsuch effects had 
been produced in that country, might not 
the same be produced in Amsterdam ? 

Mr. Fox next adverted to the present 
condition of this country. Insurrections 
were alleged to exist, and one hon. gent. 
had last night declared, that wherever he 
went, he discovered a spirit of disaffection 
and discontent. To the virtues and ta- 
lents of his hon. friend (Mr. Windham) 
he begged to avail himself of the opportue 
nity of paying a small tribute. To the 
soundest heart. he joined the clearest 
head; and while no man possessed more 
honourable principles, few, very few, 
could boast of an understanding so com- 
prehensive, vigorous, and acute. In 
short, to sum up his hon. friend's charac- 
ter in 4 few words, he was the represen- 


tative of that most excellent patriot, the 


late sir George Savile. With this opi- 
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nion, however, of his hon. friend, he could 
not assent to his declaration of the exis- 
tence of a spirit of disaffection and dis- 
content. As far as he had been able 
to judge, he had not made any discovery 
of so alarming a nature. But, if it was 
true, if there was some foundation for the 
report of the disaffection of the lower or- 
ders of the people, it became a serious 


point to determine whence, in case of. 


war, recruits were to be expected for the 
army and navy. Having stated this, he 
did not mean to use it as an argument 
against a war, because he disbelieved in 
toto the existence of such disaffection and 
discontent. He-had argued on the im 
propriety of a war from positive facts, and 
incontrovertible reasoning. 

The next object of his consideration 
was the state of Scotland. In the debate 
of last night, the right hon. secretary had 
in a manly manner acknowledged that he 
had lost part of his popularity, although 
from all that he had heard of him, and had 
an opportunity of observing in private, 
there was no man possessed of powers 
better adapted to conciliate esteem than. 
that right hon. gentleman ; but the truth 
was, the people of Scotland had been 
treated with shameful indignity; that 
House had scandalously refused to hear 


‘them, pretending to know what they 


wanted better than themsclves. Those 
acquainted with Scotland had affirmed that 
Mr. Paine’s works had greater influence 
there than in the southern parts of the 
united kingdoms ; that they were read by 
all descriptions of people, particularly the 
lower class; and that because the lower 
class in Scotland were more learned than 
the same class in England, few or none 
being so ignorant as not to read, and di- 
gest what they read, the promulgation. of 
the new doctrines was consequently more 
alarming. This appeared to him a very 
extraordinary mode of reasoning. It in- 
sinuated, that the ag way to secure the 
constitution was to keep the people in 
darkness and ignorance—toreplunge them 
into all the barbarities of the most savage 
ages.. An excellent defence, truly, of 
our admirable constitution ! Whether the 
lower class of society in Scotland were 
more learned or not than the same de- 
scriptionin England he would not now at- 
tempt to argue. ‘ But he would maintain 
that the reason advanced was false. It 
was not on account of their superior 
learning that they appeared more disaf- 
fected, but on account of the enormity of 
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their practical grievances which provo- 
ked them to a just remonstrance. Their 
manly appeal ouglit, therefore, to be 
treated with all the respect due to fellow- 
subjects, whose exertions had often ad- 
ded to our national fame and honour. 
All these considerations operated as rea- 
sons for our taking time to consider upon 
this important business. 

But now the question came, how were 
the calamities of war to be avoided in 
this case? He would answer—By nego- 
ciation. Open a negocjation with the re- 
public of France, and try every step that 
can be taken before you expose your 
country to the horrors of war. This, he 
said, was the duty of government. With 
the minister, perhaps, the season of nego- 
ciation might be past ; but it was not past 
with the House of Commons, which ought 
not to be implicated in the crime. If he 
were asked, when the minister ought to 
have negociated, he would inform him. 
He should have negociated to prevent the 
invasion of the duke of Brunswick. Per- 


haps he did nothing. This, however, he 


was certain that he did: he prorogued 
the parliament; he appeared careless 
about the conquest of Brabant and Flan- 
ders, which were, in a manner, the gates 
of Holland; and he seemed to have rea- 
soned thus: “ The town I will defend, but 
any body may possess the gates who 
please.” Perhaps, indeed, the ambassa- 
dor from the republic of France would 
not be fine enough in his appearance to 
figure in our drawing room, and, there- 
fore, we must not endure the thought ofa 
negociation. If that was the case, minis- 
ters should say so, in order that the good 
people of England might know the im- 
portant reason why their blood must be 
spilt and their treasure squandered. If 
so, “the age of chivalry” was revived 
with a vengeance; but hetrusted that 
some more substantial reason would be 
given for going to war, and that when- 
ever we did go to war, the minister would 
have to say to the public, We have tried 
the effect ofa negociation and pacific ex- 
pressions, but to no purpose: then they 
might expect a general concurrence, but 
until then they would certainly be inex- 
cusable in proceeding to hostilities. 
Alluding to Mr. Burke’s speech last 
night, he declared, that he did not think 
he had been treated with civility by that 
right hon. gentleman. It had been said, 
by that gentleman, that he had advanced 
facts which he did not believe; now he 
[ VOL, XXX, } 
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had thought that his right hon. friend 
knew him too well to suppose that he 
ever assérted what he did not believe. 
In fact, he had last night declared that 
he would not‘make assertions with res- 
pect to particular cases, from an appre- 
hension that those cases might, not be’ 
founded in truth. ~The reasoning his’ 
right hon. friend had adopted on account 
of this delicacy, was asa novel. He 
had also been accused by him of using’ 
more of invective than argument. . On 
this head, he was perfectly sure that he’ 
had not carried his invective farther than’ 
the right hon. gentleman, who could not 
forget that he had been obliged to de- 
scend to hell for similes and figures of 
speech with which to stigmatize the go- 
vernors of the French nation. Among’ 
some exceptionable characters, he had 
classed and reprobated M. Roland, a 
man, as he believed, eminent for many 
virtues, . How far such invective tended 
to conciliate France it required little de- 
liberation to determine. Could his right 
hon. friend suppose that such gross in- 
sults and injuries would be forgotten or for- 
given by persons of spirit and capacity ? 
The peevishness which disgraced their dis- 
cussions, when they were talking of the con- 
cerns of France, would irritate, but could 
never reconcile. — 

Mr. Fox then’ proceeded to enforce’ 
the propriety of negociation. So welt 
convinced was he that every haur we de~ 
layed this negociation was a loss to us, 
that he would move to-morrow an ad- 
dress to his majesty to treat with the exe~ 
cutive government of France. This he 
should do with more conviction of its 
propriety than hope of its success; that 
consideration should not slacken his ef- 
forts: all the world would acknowledge 
the propriety of it by-and-by, although 
so many affected to despise itnow. He 
had been the first to throw off the preju- 
dice which was once so general in this 
country against the infant freedom, and 
afterwards independence, of America. 
Gentlemen should recollect that though 
it was once fashionable to talk of “a va- 
grant congress,” of “one Adams,” of 
« Hancock and his crew,” England had, 
in the end, been obliged to acknowledge 
the sovereignty and independence of 
America. e same thing might happen 
with respect to the French republic, and 
it would be better that we should send # 
minister to France immediately on the 
meeting -of parliament, than perhaps after 
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that event should have taken place, which 
he most earnestly deprecated, and should 
most heartily deplore. He was old 
enough to remember the names of Wash- 
ington and Adams, those. two great and 
noble pillars of republicanism, loaded 
with abuse. He was old enough to re- 
member when their remonstrance on be- 
half of the American states was treated 
with contempt. Dr. Franklin was, on that 
occasion, abused without mercy by a 
learned gentleman ; and yet shortly after 
all this contempt these two gentlemen 
contributed to the forming for the peo- 
le who enjoyed it, the first constitution 
in the world—for them most certainly 
the best form of government upon earth, 
for such he would venture to say, was 
the government of America. Shortly 
after this he, as secretary of state, sent 
over to America to treat with this very 
Dr. Franklin on behalf of this country ; 
this he must have done with an ill grace 
if he had joined in the abuse of that gen- 
tleman, and therefore he did not wish to 
be forward in showing his contempt. In 
short, the republic of France was that 
which we must acknowledge sooner or 
later ; and where was the ditliculty of ac- 
knowledging it now? Was not the re- 
ublic of this country readily acknow- 
edged at the time of Cromwell? Did 
not courts vie in their civilities to our 
new form of government after the execu- 
tion of Charles Ist? —an execution, 
whatever difference of opinion might be 
entertained about it, which had infinitely 
Jess injustice in it than that which, he 
feared, was about to be inflicted, on 
the late unhappy ‘monarch of France; 
but he hoped a deed so foul would not 
be committed.—His right hon. friend had 
said yesterday, What! are we to receive 
an ambassador reeking with the blood of 
innocent men, and perhaps even of the 
king of France? Mr. Fox said, his an- 
swer to this was, that should the French 
roceed to extremities against that un- 
fortunate monarch, he should consider it 
as an act that would be for ever a dis- 
grace to their nation, and which every 
man must deplore; but still he could not 
think that we were therefore never to 
have any connexion with France. He 
wished that if their objection to receive 
one at present, was, that they did not 
know how to introduce a French minister 
mto the king’s drawing-room, that they 
would fairly avow it, to the end that 
the people of England might see that 
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their blood and treasure were to be sacri- 
ficed to a mere punctilio. __ : 

After pathetically lamenting the fate of 
that unhappy family, he returned to the 
affairs of Prades as they were likely to 
affect this country. We wanted to check 
the aggrandizement of France; perhaps 
not to go to war with them was to check 
their aggrandizement, for their cause 
upon the continent was popular. They 
said, ‘“‘ that all governments were their 
foes.” This was too true, and had been of 
popular service to them; but that which 
served them most of all was, the detesta- 
tion all Europe had for the principles of 
the leaders of the combined armies. 
They had neither honour nor humanity. 
When the brave but unfortunate ia 
Fayette, by the pressure of irresistible 
circumstances, fell into their possession— 
instead of receiving him as a gentleman, 
with the dignity that was due to his dis- 
tress, they seized him with fury, locked 
him up like a felon, and cruelly conti- 
nued to keep him in custody, in defiance 
of the wishes and compassion of us all, 
and in a manner that must provoke the 
indignation of every virtuous man in Ew- 
rope. But this gentleman had always 
been a friend to liberty, and that was 
enough to excite their hatred. Mr, 
Fox concluded with moving, ‘“ That the 
words ‘trusting that your majesty will 
‘employ every means of negociation, 
‘consistent with the honour and safety 
‘of this country, to avert the calami- 
‘ties of war,’ be inserted in the said 
address.” 

Mr. Sheridan seconded the amende 
ment, which, if adopted, would still, he 


believed, rescue the country from a war. 


Administration had been uniformly igno- 
rant of the real state of affairs in France. 
If they had not been so, they might have 
prevented the present alarm, and have 
saved the life of the unfortunate king of 
France. Peace, if peace could be ob- 
tained, he wished by all means. If it 
could not be obtained, he should vote for 
vigorous war, not a war of shifts and 
scraps, of timid operation or protracted 
effort, but a war conducted with such 
energy, as should evince to the world 
that the nation was fighting for its dearest 
and most invaluable privileges. 

The Amendment being read, ‘ 
_ Mr. Burke rose. He said, that consi- 
dering it as admitted that France must 
not be allowed to open the Scheldt, and 
that she must also be either induced by 
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negociation, or compelled by arms, to re- 
store the eonquests she had made, he 
thought it a very extraordinary way of 
. ‘effecting either purpose, to represent our 
internal situation as rotten, and our allies 
not to be depended on. With regard to 
‘our internal situation, he esteemed it far 
from being rotten, though the constitu- 
tien was certainly assailed by persons 
whose activity, if not checked in time, 
might be likely to endanger it. As to 
the fidelity of our allies, if it was not now 
to be relied on, surely the right hon. 
gentleman who moved the amendment, 
did not take the best mode of confirming 
it, by acknowledging the sovereignty, 
and entering into negociations with the 
new republic of France, their most inve- 
terate enemy. But supposing the policy 
‘of such negociation, were we sure that 
the French would come to any reasonable 
terms’ with us? And yet this was the 
contingency for which we were to re- 
nounce onr present friends, the ancient 
‘and established governments in Eurepe. 
This would indeed be reducing ourselves 
to a curious dilemma, and leaving our- 
selves entirely at the mercy of France, 
from which country, if any ever expected 
mercy, they were sure to be disap- 

ointed. This abominable government 
had not yet been recognized by any 
other power. And what was the pecu- 
liar time when we were desired to dis- 
‘patch an ambassador to them? At the 
‘very moment perhaps when the merciless 
savages had their hands red with the 
blood of a murdered king; thus giving 
‘sanction to an act which barbarians 
would condemn, giving currency to the 
crime of regicide, and affording a prelt- 
minary to the murder of our own excel- 
lent sovereign.—At present it was only 
decreed that France was a republic, but of 
what kind had not been yet certainly de- 
termined, nor could any conjecture be 
formed on it. Ifhe had any merit at all, 
it was that of having read industriously 
and attentively: and of course the origin 
and composition of republics had not es- 
caped him. It was observed that all dogs 
went by the same name, though no spe- 
cies of animal contained a greater diver- 
sity. Thus it might be said of republics. 
Those of Holland, Venice, Genoa, &c. 
differ widely in their governments, yet 
they were such as ambassadors might be 
sent to; for they were not regicidal re- 
publics, nor republics of confraternity 
with the seditious and disaffected in every 
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state. France stood alone in the list 6f 
republics, and was the only one since the 
creation that maintained fundamental 
principles of universal union, seduction. 
and confraternity. To some it appearet. 
a government of universal conquest, to 
others of universal anarchy, but to all of 
universal influence and sway. It bore no 
resemblance whatever to any of its con- 
temporaries or predecessors—‘“ Jam nevo 
pestis adest ;” and the right hon. gentle- 
man, in comparing it to other republics, - 
was in the situation of a law serjeant, 
who pleading in one of the courts, was 
told by the judge, “ Brother, your case 
does not apply:” to which the serjeant 
answered, * I now that, my lord, and I 
wish to heaven it did.” 

It had for some time been the fashion 
in that House to quote him as an author, 
from a book which he had written upon 
the revolution in France; and in doing 
so that evening, the right hon. gentleman 
had fallen into a practice that had been 
pursued before him by Mr. Mackintosh, 
and other writers of less eminence— 
namely, taking a detached passage with- 
out explaining it by what followed or 


went before it. The practical form of & 


free government, as quoted, did not ex- 
press fully his ideas of liberty. Defini- 
tions might and often had been given, 
but it would perhaps be better expressed ~ 
by a description. What he meant, then, 
by liberty was, that he should be suffered 
to enjoy life as long as the Almighty per- 
mitted him—that his person should be 
free while he conformed to the laws of his 
country—that he should not be disturbed 
in the exercise of his religion—and that 
he should be left at the full enjoyment 
and disposal of his property, whether in- 
herited, or acquired by his industry. If 
he was protected in the free exercise of 
all these, as was the case.in England, he 
must think himself in the possession of 
rational freedom} and this, though not & 
definition, was at least an inventory of 
freedom. The Rights of Man, however, 
were not confin to this, but were 
founded upon plausible deductions and 
metaphysical abstractions—true in some 
parts, and equally false in others. They 
were like the neck of a drake, blue on 
one side and black on the other. Whea 
the knowledge of these rights was diffused 
amongst the multitude, he could not 
but tremble for the conseqdence : nor 
indeed could he hear, without emotions oF © 
horror, the application made of them te 
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roperty in frequent discussions on the 
French revolution. It was this kind of 
application which caused most of the 
horrors of the French revolution, [ Hear, 
hear !] He perceivd that the House not 
only approved his sentiments on this sub- 
-ject, but received them with acclamations ; 
yet he could not augur the same success, 
if he were to preach these doctrines to a 
beggar. Were he to say toa man, “ I 
have a good house, excellent cattle, fine 
furniture, pictures, tapestry, laces, plate, 
and delicious fare, but—you want your 
dinner ;”” he was apprehensive that he 
should find some difficulty in convincing 
him, that the superfluities recounted 
ought not to be employed in the relief of 
his necessities. The times would be truly 
alarming indeed, when these French no- 
tions should prevail in this country, and 
property suffer the same transfer that it 
fad done in that miserable nation. 
_ On this idea of equality contained 
in the French system of the Rights of 
Man might it be accounted for, that in 
the last and present national assemblies 
was not to be found a man worth a single 
shilling ; or if there happened to be two 
or three exceptions, they only proved his 
rule. In the course of frequent conver- 
sations with persons of discernment, he 
had heard it argued, that a government 
formed of such fellows could have no 
energy. He, onthe contrary, was of a 
different opinion, and attributed to that 
indigent condition of their rulers, the 
Suceesses lately obtained by the French, 
and the vigour of their proceedings. He 
appealed to the House, whether their re- 
Juctance to a war did not proceed, in some 
degree, from the care they had for the 
dlr ates of their riches, The legis- 
ators of France, on the contrary, as they 
had nothing to lose, so they had little to 
fear; and had no objection to go to war 
-with the whole world. When the king 
of Prussia was marching to Paris, they 
-were little concerned, and were preparing 
to escape with the treasures of which they 
had plundered the people. When threat- 
ened with an English war, the cry was 
nearly the same, ‘ Let them come on,” 
said they; “they have riches and com- 
merce, and. we haye neither: we may 
gain something, and can. lose nothing.” 
Such were the men who, had the power 


of levying what taxes they pleased upon 
the people, and of, converting the pro- 
duce to what purposes they pleased.— The. 
fxtravagance of <Anacharsis Cloots, in 
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wishing to embrace China, Quebec, Bu- 


lam, and in short all the world, in the con- 
fraternity of France, was not peculiar te 
him, but was also entertained by all the 
members of the assembly. This Cloots, 
he said, was an cld acquaintance and cor- 
respondent of his, being very respectably 
introduced to him, and had no small share 
in producing the French revolution. He 
was a Prussian by birth, highly con 
versant in every branch of literature, and 
much better qualified to act the part of a 
philosopher than John Frost as a deputy 
from the people of Great Britain. In 
June 1790 this man appeared at the bar 
of the national assembly, accompanied by 
men of all nations, Asiatic, African, and 
European, of which latter the English 
made no inconsiderable part. There, ag 
orator of the human race, he invoked for 
them all the protection and confratergity 
of France; and this happened on the 
very day when the assembly demolished, 
by a decree, the nobility of France. 

Mr. Burke said, that the French repub< 
lic was suz generis, and bore no analogy 
to any other that ever existed in the 
world. It therefore did not follow that 
we ought to recognise it, merely because 
different powers in Europe had recognised 
the republic of England under Oliver. 
Cromwell. England did not at that time 
attempt to turn all the states of Christen- 
dom into republics; it did not wage war 
with sovereigns; it professed no princi- 
ple of proselytism ; and therefore, what- 
ever neighbouring nations might have to 
expect from her friendship, they had no- , 
thing to fear for the existence of thrones. 
The same might be said of America. But 
France wanted to make proselytes to her 
opinions, and turn every government in 
the world into a republic. If every go- 
vernment was against her, it was because 
she had declared herself hostile to every 
government. He knew of nothing to 
which this ee republic could be com- 
pared, but to the system of Mahomet, 
who with the koran in one hand, anda 
sword in the other, held out the former 
to the acceptance of mankind, and with 
the latter compelled them to adopt it as 
their creed. The koran which France 
held out, was the declaration of the rights 
of man and universal fraternity ; and with 
the sword she was determined to propa- 
gate her doctrines, and conquer those 
whom she could not convince.—He by no 
means wished to hurry the nation into a 
war. He wanted to make the people seg 
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that France had really declared war 

inst .them, and that the two states 
might be considered as actually engaged 
in it. France had passed a variety of 
decrees, every one of which might fairly 
be considered as a declaration of war 
against every government. She had re- 
solved to wage an eternal war against 
kings and kingly government; and had 
actually received Englishmen at the bar 
of the convention, whom, in contempt of 
the king and parliament, she professed to 
consider as the representatives of the peo- 
ple of England. Was this no provoca- 
tion? Was this no attack upon the go- 


vernment of Great Britain ? He entreated | 


gentlemen, who were disposed to coun- 
fenance new doctrines in England, to 
take warning by the fate of the virtuous 
duke de la Rochefoucault. That noble- 
man of antient lineage, and princely for- 


tune, who was adorned by every virtue, 


was sedyced by the arts of Condorcet to 
countenance the revolution. He was 
vested with a high office of magistracy, 


zinder the new constitution ; and because ; 


he was not disposed to go all the lengths 
of the wicked men who found means to 
raise themselves to power, he was obliged 
to fly for his jife: he was pursued, and, in 
the midst of his own tenants, who had 
experienced the bounty and munificence 
of his family, was forced from his carriage, 
from between his mother and‘his wife, 


and in their presence inhumanly butcher- 


ed. To all the well-meaning advocates 
for new doctrines, he would hold up the 
bleeding head of the duke de la Roche- 
foucault, whom all his virtues could not 
rescue from the hands of murderers, who 
feared neither God nor man. - 
. © Perish the heart that never learn’d to glow, 
“ For others good, or melt at others woe.” 
Mr. Burke next touched upon Ireland. 
-He said he was attached to that country, 
because it had given him birth. To Eng- 
Jand he was bound by the strongest ties of 
gratitude and love: and should so great 
a calamity ever happen as a dispute be- 
tween the two countries, it was with the 
Jatter, which was the country of his adop- 
tion, that he would take part. But he 
feared no such event ; the wisdom of the 
parliament of Ireland would point out the 
necessity of freeing a great majority of 
that kingdom from grievances under 
which they were made to labour, not 
only without any good to the country, 
Dut to its general detriment. In the pro- 
vince of Ulster, he said, the people were 
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chiefly descendants of Scotch and Eng- 
lish colonists; they were for the most 
part protestants, it was true, but at the 
same time they were dissenters. In two 
cgunties there they were superior in num- 
bers to the catholics; but in the other pro- 
vinces, the latter were ten to one. Upon 
an average of the whole, the catholics 
were at least four-fifths of the nation. 
They were now come forward to demand, 
not an innovation in the constitution, but 
a restoration of it; the removal of an in- 
novation, They called for a repeal of 
two acts of parliament one of which pass- 
ed in the beginning of the late reign, which 
deprived them of the right of voting for 
members of parliament, which they had 
enjoyed up to that period; the other in 
the preceding reign, which deprived them 
of the right of serving upon juries. These 
people proceeded in the best possible 
way to their emancipation, by petitions, 
and by degrees; they did not ground 
their demands on the rights of man; if 
| they did, he would certainly resist them ; 
but simply on the right which they had 
as citizens, to share in the blessings of 
the existing constitution of their country ; 
and in that light their claims appeared se 
well founded, as to be, -in his mind,’ irres 
sistible. | 

Mr. Yorke was astonished at the oppo- 
sition made to the address, for the purpose 
of weakening the executive power, at a 
time when the country was threatened by 
sedition within, and by insult without. 
But though the most brilliant eloquence 
and powerful talents might be found on 
the other side of the House, he would not 
look there for patriotism, moderation or 
candour. The measures taken by admi- 
nistration were justified by prudence, and 
aregard tothe public safety,and ifthesword 
should be drawn, he hoped it might not be 
too speedily laid aside. He was convinced ~ 
that we had not arrived to that state in 
which France might bully us with impu- 
nity. | . 

Mr. Adam said, that before he entered 
upon the great and momentous subject of 
debate then depending, rendered more 
momentous, if possible, by the manner 
in which Mr. Burke had treated it, from 
calling in aid the passions and prejudices 
of men to the subject of their delibera- 
tion, he was under the necessity of saying 
a few words in reply to something of a 
nature rather extraordinary, which had 
fallen from the last speaker. That hon, 
gentleman had thrown out an imputation 
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accompanied with a compliment: the im- 
utation, Mr. Adam said, was as ground. 
ess as the compliment was just. He had 

said that a person only had to go to that 

side of the House to find the most bril- 
liant eloquence and powerful talents, but 
he could not discern there either patrio- 
tism, candour, or moderation. Mr. Adam 
said, that he had but to look round him, 
and he found eloquence never exceeded, 
and talents never surpassed in the history 
of the world. That whether the hon. 
gentleman would come across the House 
to add to them, he could nottell, but this 
he could assure that hon. gentleman, that 
he (Mr. Adam) was determined not to 
pas across the House to look for any thing 
that could be found there; but above 
all he was determined not to look 
there for candour, moderation and pa- 
triotism. That every part of the con- 
duct of those who had for years directed 
his majesty’s councils, told him that those 
virtues were not to be found there; but 
they were to be found with those to whom 
the want of them had been imputed. If 
the learned gentleman meant by modera- 
tion a phlegmatic coldness for the intereste 
of their country—by candour, a base sup- 
pression of their opinions—by patriotism, 

a cowardly disinclination to face unfounded 

clamour, he was ready to allow that his 

right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), who had 
all the qualities of understanding and in- 

tegrity that could distinguish a man or a 

erie and his other friends round hin, 
ad neither candour, moderation, or pa- 

triotism. But if those words bore their 
original meaning, he would try their right 
to them with that of any public men in 
this or any country. He had the happi- 
ness to enjoy the confidence, affec- 
tion, and friendship of his right hon. 
friend, and he could testify his motives 
to be as pure as his talents were exalted. 

When he reflected on the vote of the pre- 

ceding night, he saw in the character of 

that small minority enough to give 
him pleasure—the candour, moderation, 
and patriotism of the Bentincks, the Rus- 
sells,and the Cavendishes. That he re- 
joiced to find these names united now, as 
they had been formerly, in defence of the 
constitution, calling for.information be- 
fore they voted approbation, and insurin 

to the country, by imitating the virtue aad 
patriotism of their ancestors, the conti- 
nuanee of those blessings which their an- 
cestors had bestowed.—Before he ven- 
tured ta give his opinion, he must secure 
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himself from misrepresentation, as it wax 
almost sure to attach upon anyone who gave 
the opinion he was going to give. It was 
supposed, that disregard to property, 
looseness of morality, and every bad and 
vicious principle, was to be the consequence 
of this country negociating with France. 
Mr. Adam said, he considered such an 
opinion as a libel upon the good sense 
and virtue of Englishmen. That he be- 
lieved them to be too much attached to 
their constitution, and to that system of 
sound, just morality which had been long 
the established characteristic of this coun- 
try, to run the risk of any such corruption. 
That they heard with horror, and shud- 
dered at the events which crowded the 
present history of France that the enjoy- 
ment of a free constitution gave them 
rights which were dear to them ; that be 
sides it gave them the means of being 
taught and instructed by men of talents, 
education, and virtue, in all the different 
public situations of life. The security of 
property, he considered to be the safe- 
guard of all morals, and of every dut 

and obligation in social and civil life. It 
protected the peasant in his cottage, as 
much as the prince in his palace ; it bound 
together the different ranks ofsocicty, and 
secured liberty, while liberty, by re- 
ciprocally acting upon propcrty secured 
it. That it was the security which 
the selfish and ungenerous, as well as 
the benevolent and charitable, had m 
their property, which had been the great 
cause of humanizing mankind. It was 
that which excited the desire to excellence 
and pre-eminence; which had built cities, . 
cultivated lands, improved the arts, taught 
the sciences, and produced all the various 
blessings of civil life. When that was gone 
(but in this country it never could be so} 
bankruptcy, ignorance, rapine, and insince- 
rity would follow. Upon these principles, he 
desired to have it understood that nothing 
which he had to say could mean to unhinge 
that or any other legal or moral obligation. 
—He said, that there was a new and most 
dangerous doctrine taught by Mr. Burke, 
that sentiment and passion, not safety and 
security, were to operate in national in- 
tercourse. Mr. Adam contended that the 
last only ought to be the consideration ; 
that the first consideration of a govern- 
ment shouldbe the safety of the state; 
that that safety was secured by the infor- 
mation arising from agents in foreign 
courts, by negociations to prevent foreign 
war, the greatest, and, next to civil war, 
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of all human calamities. He said, that it 
was the bounden duty of the governors 
to use every means to avert that evil, but 
above all, never to allow taste or pas- 
sion to interfere with that important 
priaciple of national safety ; that upon this 
principle all wise nations had acted at all 
times; that during the contest of the red 
and white roses, the king de facto in this 
country had been treated with, as well as 
those de jure ; that the Netherlands when 
they threw off the yoke of Spain—the 
seven United Provinces—Cromwell—had 
all been treated with. Why? Because 
that assemblage of men called a nation, 
whoever or whatever administered their 
affairs, became dangerous to neighbouring 
nations; and theretore the de facto go- 
vernors were acknowledged, negociations 
entered into, and wars averted, by the wise 
policy of considering the safety of the 
state as the supreme law ; not the passion 
or violence, or indignation, or disgust 
which might actuate. That besides this, 
if all was done that could be done by ne- 
gociating, and nothing resulted, the whole 
nation would be satisfied, and with one 
heart and one voice would encounter their 
difficulties ; and by that bravery and spi- 
rit, the result of rational freedom, we 
should maintain the fame for which we 
had always stood conspicuous among the 
nations of the earth; but that to rush 
wildly into a war, was what could never 
meet the approbation of any temperate or 
considerate set of men.—Mr. Adam put 
these arguments in several different as- 
pects, and then entered on some observa- 
tions respecting the amendment of the 
night before. He said, amidst all the 
momentous and impending circumstances 
there were some which had given him 


- consolation ; the manly and glorious stand 


made against the torrent of exaggerated 
alarm by his right hon. triend (Mr. Fox), 
the universal expression of attachment to 
the constitution, proved the total false- 
hood of actual insurrection, which he as- 
serted not merely upon the assertion, but 
upon the argument. For those who had 
stated it highest, had only said it was 
sufficient to satisfy the literal words of the 
act of parliament. Here he severely at- 
tacked ministers for the alarm they had 
given. He said, if they meant to assem- 
ble parliament, they should have done it 


by an unusual exertion of prerogative, not - 


by a measure that myst alarm. Upon the 
face of whathad been stated, they could not 
justify what they hed done. Ifthe insur- 
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rection was at Dundee, should they have 
called out the militia in Kent? If at Sa- 
lisbury, was the militia at Westmoreland 
the proper force? If at Yarmouth, the 
militia of Northumberland? If at Shields, 
that of Essex ? He then showed that none 
of those had amounted to such an. insur- 
rection as the law meant, and that they 
had all been overbefore the proclamation ; 
and said, if the alarm was for an insurrec- 
tion in the capital, it did-not require a 
proclamation to call out the militia and 
assemble the parliament, and thereby 
alarm the whole country, to enable them 
to assemble the regiments of horse round 
the capital. It had been said, that Scot- 
land was in a state of fermentation and 
discontent. In all countries there might 
be persons wild and extravagant in their 
ideas of government, but that was not the 
general disposition of Scotland. They 
were a@ people loyal and attached to the 
constitution. He was sure that every 
fermented spirit, if any such there were in 
that country, would be quieted by a judi- 
cious attention to those questions - which 
were to come forward respecting the re- 
presentation of Scotland, in the course of 
the present session. Mr. Adam now re- 
verted to the particular question of the 
negociation. Mr. Burke had asked what 
hopes there were of success? This, he 
said, he nor any man could tell; but 
if it did not make us successful in nego- 
ciation, it wouldsecure our success in war; 
it would unite every hand and heart in 
that inevitable calamity, while a conduct 
which carried half the nation to war with 
unwillingness would put a padlock on 
every sword, and unrudder every ship. 
Lord Carysfort said, that the restless 
and ambitious disposition of France ren- 
dered it incumbent upon us to join heart 
and hand in vindicating the rights of Eng- 
lishmen and of mankind. He said that 
the armies of France acted more lke 
American buccaneers than like a civilized 
army. He would not enter into a discus- 
sion of the supposed grievances of Scot- 
land; but the political situation of Ire- 
land deserved a few observations. Ire- 
land was never backward in furnishing 
this country with men to fight her battles, 
whose loyalty was unimpeachable, and 
whose courage was invincible. He ad- 
verted to the claims of the Cathohes. 
He declared himself averse to. that bi- 
gotry which would preclude three: mil- 
Jions of men, whose loyalty was indispu- 
table, from voting for members. of parlia- 
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ment. They had the same interests as the 
Protestants, and ought to have the same 
privileges. He hoped and trusted that a 
measure 80 requisite to allay the popular 
ferment in that country, would not be 
wholly neglected. 
- Mr. Dundas entered. on a defence of 
himself and his colleagues. He stated, 
that a coincidence of circumstances which 
no human foresight could either foresee or 
prevent, had conspired to render our im- 
‘mediate interference absolutely necessary 
in supporting the honour and indepen- 
dence of Britain. There was every rea- 
.son to apprehend, that the French medi- 
‘tated an attack on Holland; and if Eng- 
Jand were to abandon the treaty with Hol- 
land, she would lose at once the respect 
‘hitherto offered to her high character, and 
‘be no longer considered by any other na- 
tion as worthy of confidence. He then 
enlarged on the comparative prosperity of 
this country with that of France, and from 
the general unanimity and the variety of 
resources which England possessed, he 
derived the most flattering hopes, that if 
. we should be forced into a war, its termi- 
nation would be honourable and advanta- 
geous tothe British name and people. 
Mr. Powys considered the political in- 
' tentions declared by Mr. Fox, to be pe- 
culiarly baneful to this country; and that 
his amendment tended to alienate the peo- 
ple from the executive power. Negocia- 
tion appeared to him to be impracticable. 
To whom was an ambassador to be sent? 
Who could be sure that they who had 


_* proscribed our king, would accept an am- 


bassador from him. He approved the 
spéech andthe address ; they breathed no- 
thing but the faithful preservation of our 
treaties abroad, and the security of our 


internal peace. If he had his wish, he 


‘would draw a line round France, to pre- 
vent the spreading of her infection:* he 
would avoid meddling with her; but if 
she meddled with us, we had not a choice. 
‘The address had his hearty assent. . 

_ Mr. Fox said, what he meant was what 
he had said—peace, if it could be had, 
consistently with the safety and honour of 
the crown and nation. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he should vote 
against the amendment, not as being de- 
termined for war, but because he believed 
- the amendment would by no means tend 
to peace. He frankly declared, that as, 
at all times, war ought to be deprecated 
as the greatest of human evils, so there 

‘ever was a period when it appeared more 
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likely to be injurious to this country than 
the present. He preferred to the amend- 
ment the language of the address, which, 
concurring with the speech from the 
throne, plainly declared that the House 
approved of the neutrality his majesty’s 
ministers had hitherto observed, and of 
their determination to avoid a war, if it 
were possible, consistently with justice. 
This, he fully trusted, would be the con- 
duct of administration. If we should find 
ourselves compelled by the obligations of 
solemn treaties to engage in war, 4S men 
of conscience and integrity we must sub-. 
mit to the necessity ; but nothing less than 
this necessity could justify the measure, 
and he begged it to be understood, that it 
was on this ground only that he felt it his 
duty to support government in their pre-~ 
sent measures. : 

The amendment was negatived. The 
report of the Address was then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion fur sending 
a Minister to Paris to treat with the Pro- 
vistonal Government of France.] Satur 
day, Dec. 15. After the House had re- 
turned from presenting’ their Address to 
his majesty, 

Mr. Fox rose to make his promised mo- 
tion. After having already said somuch on 
this subject, and feeling howlittle any thing 
he could add was likely to be attended to 
in the present disposition of the House, he 
should only offer a very few words in the 
way of previous explanation ; indeed, from _ 
the indisposition he laboured under, it 
was physically impossible for him to speak 
above a few minutes. By his motion he 
did not mean to imply any approbation of 
the conduct of the existing French go- 
vernment, or of the proceedings that had 
led totlre present state of things in France. 
His object was simply to declare and re- 
cord his opinion, that it was the true po- 
licy of every nation to treat with the ex- 
isting government of every other nation 
with which it had relative interests, with- 
out inquiring or regarding how that go- 
vernment was constituted, or by what 
means those who exercised it came into 

ower. This was not only the policy, but 

requently the practice. If we objected 
to the existing form of government in 
France, we had_as strong objections tothe 
form of government at Algiers ; yet at Al- 
giers we had aconsul. If we abhorred the 
crimes committed in France, we equally ab- 
horred the crimes committed in Morocco ; 
yet-to the court of Morocco we had sent a 
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consul almost immediately after the com- | last days from the mover of the-amend- 
mission of crimes at which humanity shud- | ment. 22°. . 
dered. By these acts we were neither | Mr. Thomas Stanley said, he had at- 
supposed to approve of the form of go-/| tended to all that had fallen from the 
vernment at Algiers, nor of the crimes | right hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
committed in Morocco. From his motion, | tion, for the last three days, with the 
therefore, no opihionwas to be implied, but | utmost astonishment. The right hon. 
the opinion he had stated. It would have | gentleman had, in the two former debates, 
been better if what he proposed had been | denied what was evident to the whole 
done sooner, and there were circum- | nation, to every man who would open_his 
stances that made it less proper now than | eyes. The minds of the people had been 
at an earlier period. But this was not | poisoned by the arts of the seditious, and 
imputable to him. The earliest period | they had been kept within bounds only 
was now the best; and this was the earli- | by that wisdom which had advised the 
est opportunity that the meeting of parlia- | late proclamations. But by such speeches 
ment afforded him. It would have been | as he had heard, every good effect would 
still better if our minister had not been | be destroyed; for nothing could so‘soon 
recalled from Paris, but had continued | drive the bingdom into open insurrection, 
there as the ministers of some other courts | as the speeches and propositions of the 
had done. He concluded with moving, | right hon. gentleman and _ his friends. 
“ That an humble Address be presented { Already a cry had been excited against 
to his majesty, that his majesty will be | tithes, against taxes, and even against 
graciously pleased to give directions that | monarchy itself. He dreaded the con- 
‘a minister may be sent to Paris to treat | sequence. He had unfortunately been a 
with those persons who exercise provi- | spectator of the scenes in Paris on the 
sionally the functions of executive go- | boasted 10th of August, which had exhi- 
ernment in France, touching such points | bited the most dreadful spectacles of 
as may be in discussion between his ma- | bloodshed and horror. He hoped the 
jesty and his allies and the French na- | right hon. gentleman might be prevailed 
tion.” | on to withdraw his motion ; for if the dis- 
Mr. ‘Grey seconded the motion. tempered part of the people once under- 
Lord Sheffield reprobated the idea of | stood that there were men capable and 
sending a minister to France. He said ; ready to make and support such proposi- 
it was the vilest of all nations; the gover- | tions, they would go into open insurrec- 
nors werea gang of robbers and cut-throats, | tion, and shake the peace of the empire. 
with whom no communication, no mea- ; He was sorry the motion had been made, 
sures, notreaties shouldbe maintained. He ; because nobody could entertain a higher 
said, he did not know how soon the French | respect for the right hon. gentleman's. 
might be called over into this country— | judgment and abilities, or a stronger per- 
how soon the best men here might be ' sonal attachment to him, than he did; but 
thrown into a gaol, in order to be dragged | considering his duty to his country as the 
from thence, .in a popular phrenzy, and : strongest of all attachments he thought it 
inhumanly butchered. He knew not how necessary to say thus much. 
soon our women of rank, beauty, and Mr. M. A. Taylor declared, that he 
virtue, might be obliged to lie in prisons | subscribed most heartily to every word 
upon straw, and be violated and murdered. | that had fallen from Mr. Fox for the last 
-He was almost ashamed of the enthusiasm | three days. He was as zealous as any 
he had hitherto felt in favour of the right | other man in support of the constitution, 
hon. mover. With respect to a war he | but he was not an advocate for the main- 
believed every man wished toavert it. But ! tenance of abuses. War was at all times 
the surest means of avoiding it would beby | a heavy calamity, but was still greater, 
vigorous preparation for it. The dis- ; when it was meant to answer no one good 
turbers of the world when they had over- purpose; and it had been admitted, that 
run other nations, envying and dreading ina war with France, we had nothing to 
‘our prosperity, would not fail with double gain and every thing to lose. Why, then, 
force to visit us. He had not objected were gentlemen to be held up to their 
‘to the address, because he would not ap- country as traitors, for endeavouring to 
-pear to countenance the many mischiev- avert the calamity? W-th regard to the 
.Ous principles and suggestions which had time, if we did.not negociate now, we 
-been heard in that House during the two m ght wish to.do it whep it would not be 
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in our power. The sense of the country 
had prevented the Russian war; but, it 
was said, the sense of the country would 
be for a French war. Even, if it were, 
we should be obliged to treat with them 
at last. The American war was long 
carried on with the sense of the country 
for it; in the end we were obliged to ac- 
knowledge their independence. There 
was as much character, principle, and 
honour amongst the men with whom he 
acted, as any set of men could possess; 
and if sedition or insurrection arose from 
spceches in that House, it would be from 
the very alarming speeches from the other 
side of the House. He considered the 
motives of his right hon. friend in wishing 
the proposition before the House to be 
entered on the journals, to be founded in 
wisdom ; for the time might come, when 
the services of his right hon. friend might 
be-necessary in the cabinet, and his ‘pre- 
gent conduct would render him the fittest, 
as he was the ablest man, to treat with 
the new government of France. His 
right hon. friend’s exertions appeared to 
him best calculated to save his country ; 
arid for that reason he heartily assented 
to the motion. 

Mr. Loveden considered the motion to 
be an indirect attack on ministers, and an 
improper interference with the exercise of 
the executive power. When dontestic 
traitors acted in conjunction with foreign 
foes, it was time fpr every man, not to 
weaken, by such propositions as the pre- 
sent, the executive power of the country, 
but to stand forward in its support. 

Mr. Grey said, that having seconded 
the motion of his right hon. friend, with 
whose sentiments on the subject he con- 
curred in every point, he could not si- 
lently hear such motives imputed to him- 
self and his friends, as.a noble lord had 
imputed, nor suffer, unrepelled, the insi- 
nuation that they wished to excite insur- 
rection. If the conduct of any set of 
men was calculated to excite insurrec- 
tion, it was that of ministers who, by pro- 
clamations, calumniating whole descrip- 
tions of men as seditious, and announcing 
insurrections that never existed, filled the 
minds of the people with false alarms, and 
taught every man to distrust, if not to 
hate his neighbour. Accordingly, the only 
instances like insurrection that had oc- 
curred at Birmingham, and he was in- 
formed now at Manchester, were mobs, 
on pretext of loyalty and order, on pre- 
text of suppertieg church asd king, but 
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raised by wretches who knew as little of 
loyalty as they did of order, and directed 
solely against persons supposed inimical, 
not to his majesty, but his ministers. On 
this subject he should make a motion that 
very night if possible, for the purpose of 
putting all his majesty’s subjects equally 
under the protection of the civil govern- 
ment. On the question before the House, 
it was asked if Great Britain was to sneak 
and crouch to France? No! neither 
sneak nor crouch, but negociate like a 

eat and high-spirited nation, and if re- 
Sica was refused of any injury offered, 
then denounce war. Weare asked again, - 
would we treat now under all the circum- 
stances we know to be existing. I say, 
yes certainly ; for though I admit that the 
time is not the most favourable, the fault 
is not with us but with ministers, who let 
the favourable opportunity pass away, 
and by their supine neglect lost an occa~ 
sion of preventing many of the crimes, 
committed in France, and perhaps of 
averting that act of injustice and impolicy 
(the execution of the king) which we now 
at this moment fear is committing. We 


are told by a right hon. gentleman, that 
to treat with men staine 


with so many 
crimes as the present rulers of France 
would be disgraceful, Let, says he, the 
present guilty men pass away, and in the 
mean time let us fight a little. What dis- 


grace is to be avoided, or honour to be ac- 


quired by eke first, and then treatmg 
afterwards, 1 do not comprehend. If @ 
war the most dangerous ever undertaken, 
is to be avoided, we must treat now: and I 
support the motion as the only means left 
of averting so great a calamity. We are 
not to be ane away by our wee 
inst the perpetrators of the crimes 
nis Prono We are to decide 
on national policy, not personal feeling. 
I am for maintaining the national faith 
and the national honour. By whom have 
they been tarnished ? Let ministers answer 
the question. I will maintain our treaties 


with ourallies, but first I will advise them to 


concede a point, if necessary, that it may 
be beneficial to concede. Let it be shown 
that we are bound to keep the Scheldt 
shut for the Dutch, that they call upon 
us to de so, and will make no concessten, 
for the point in itse!f Ido not think of 
such importance as to justify a war; 
finally, that we have done all in our power 
to bring the French to amicable arrange- 
ment, and then perhaps I may ies to @ 
war, but still with reluctance. If, unhap- 


~- 
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pily, we are brought into such a situation 
as that we can neither renounce our allies, 
nor defend them, what has brought us to 
this but the neglect or incapacity of mi- 
nisters? If we must have a war, it must 
be a war of vigour and exertion—not 
such a petty warfare as some gentlemen 
seem to think, and the minister, in the 
speech from the throne, would insinuate. 
if the enthusiasm of any man for my right 
hon. friend who made the motion be 
abated, mine, if possible, is increased. 
The state of the country calls upon him 
to stand in the gap and defend the con- 
atitution. He. has said he will do so; 
and while I have power of body or mind 
he shall not stand alone. A firm band of 
admiring friends, not the less respectable 
nor the less likely to prevail from the 
present disproportion of their number, 
will faithfully stand by him, against all the 
calumnies of those who betray while they 
affect to defend the constitution. 

Mr. Frederick Nerth said, that it was 
very unpleasant for him to rise so soon 
after his admission into that House, more 
especially on a subject on which he was 
totally unprepared to speak; but as the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had de- 
cleared that he had heard much declama- 
tion and much eloquence, but not one 
argument against the motion, he hoped 
to be able to give him some argument 

ainst it, as he could not give him any 

oquence, and wished not te give him 
any declamation. He had many serious 
objections to the motion. In the first 
place, he could not help thinking it un- 
constitutional. A. life of sickness and 
exile had indeed, almost from his infancy, 
separated him from his country ; but from 
the little theoretical knowledge which he 
had of its constitution, he had adopted the 
Bill of Rights as the symbol of his peli- 
tical faith. By that bill the whole federal 
power of the country remained with the 
crown; for the exercise of that er 
ministers were responsible ; for the abuse 
of it they were censurable. Now, by 
every principle of justice, no responsibi- 
lity could be incurred where no arbitra- 
tion was trusted. When, therefore, the 
House thought proper to advise his ma- 
jesty in so very delicate an exercise of 


peree ve as the present, they vir- 
tually discharged his ministers of their 
responsibility, and took it upon them- 
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national convention had always declared 
that not only the executive council was 
provisional, but that itself acted as a le- 
gislature only till the formation of the 
permanent constitution, which was not 
yet begun. Besides, what could be the 
advantage of treating with a power whose 
weakness was so notorious, that it was 
universally supposed that it would not be 
able to protect the person of their late 
sovereign from the prison in which they 
had placed him to their own tribunal, to 
which they had called him as a criminal. 
But why send an ambassador tothe na- 
tional convention? It had already re- 
ceived ambassadors from England: it 
had received them, indeed, from self-con- 
stituted societies and clubs of malecon- 
tents; but it had acknowledged them as 
the representatives of an oppreased people, 
whom it had promised to assist in the re- 
covery of their liberty. Whether this 
was a time to recognize the French go- | 
vernment he left.to the judgment of the 
House ; but he thought it his duty to de- 
clare his unqualified disapprobation of 
the motion. | 

Colonel Tarleton lamented the scenes 
which had taken place in France, some of 
which he had witnessed. He was con- 
vinced, however, that this country ought 
to negociate rather than go to war; for 
there was no saying how or when a war 
with France might ‘end. He did not 
think Great Britain so deeply concerned 
in continental transactions as to be obliged 
to go to war, secured as she herself was 
in her insular situation—“ Penitus toto 
divisos orbe Britannos ?” 

Mr. Jenkinson considered the present 
motion as a palpable encroachment on 
the executive power, in which was exe 
clusively vested the prerogative of nego- 
ciating and making peace or war; there- 
fore, till the legislature, by new arrang- 
ments, should divest it of such power, 
that House could not interfere and give 
directions upon that subject. It was 
with some surprise that he heard such 
Jamentable representations of the cala- 
mities of was come from the opposite 
side of the House, when he recollected 
that in 1787, when there was a prospect 
of hostilities on the same ground of quar- 
rel between France and this country, the 
minister was reprobated by them for pu- 
sillanimity, because he expressed his re- 


selves. It seemed to him to be absurd | gret for the ride being involved in 


to desire his majesty to recognize a power | such a situation. 


| 
| 


which did net recognize itself; for the 


et surely if there was 
no cause for despondency in a contest at 
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that time, much less cause could there be 
any now. At that time France, though 
_ under a despotism, had astrong, vigorous, 
and efficient government ; whereas her 
governmentnow was all anarchy and con- 
fusion. . At that time her. revenues, 
though perhaps deranged, were still con- 
siderable, and ours at the same time were 
not extremely flourishing. At present the 
revenues of France were almost annihilated. 
At that time France was in alliance with 
the great powers of the continent, and we 
were, in a great measure, unsupported. 
At present that state of things was entirely 
reversed. At that time we should have 
had Spain with a strong naval force against 
us; but at present, in all probability, we 
shall have Spain for our ally. In fine, so 
improved was the whole aspect of affairs 
in our favour, that if our success at that 
time was probable, it must be now inevi- 
table.—He had heard it frequently urged, 
that this was a period particularly unfa- 
vourable to a war with France, on ac- 
count of the number of discontented per- 
‘sons amongst us in correspondence with 
the sediticus of that country, who me- 
_ naced and endangered our government and 
‘constitution. That there was a small party 
entertaining such designs he had very lit- 
tle doubt; and from their great activity 
he also considered them as dangerous ; 
but, he confessed that this very circum- 
Stance, so far from deterring him from 
war, became a kind of inducement. They 
might be troublesome in time of peace 
—they might be tranquil in’ time of 
war ; for as sqon as hostilities were com- 
menced, their correspondence with the 
French must cease, and all the resource 
they had would be to emigrate to that 
country, which would be a good thing for 
this, or remaining where they are, to con- 
duct themselves like good citizens, as 
that correspondence which by law was 
not punishable now would in time of war 
be treason.—He had on a former occa- 
sion remarked, that we might always con- 
sider France as our natural enemy and 
rival, whether its government were despo- 
tic or free; with this difference, that, un- 
der a despotism, we should be more liable 
to wars from intrigue; but under a good 
and free government, very different in- 
deed from the present, though we should 
be less subject to wars, whenever they 
did happen, they would be more formi- 
dable. In the same way he held it to be 
true with respect to scabitias: The am- 
dition of a monarch was yo farther for- 
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midable than as it was supported by the 
power of the people; but when a whole 
people, and those powerful, were ambi- 
tious, as was now the case in France, the 
alarm became serious, and the consequen- 
ces might be dreadful. In every point 
of view in which the subject could be re- 
garded, it concerned the independence 
and existence of this country to exert it- 
self strenuously in opposing the progress 
of the French arms. It was natural enough 
that we should look on without taking 
any active part, if not with indifference at 
the progress of the combined armies in 
the invasion of France, for the.emperor 
and king of Prussia being military, and 
not naval powers, we could be no sufferers 
by any acquisitions they might make. 
Far different were our interests when re- 
ferred to France—a mighty naval power; 
our constant rival and inveterate enemy. 
Not content with the vast range of coast 
which she already possesses, sufficient for 
the most extensive commerce, no sooner 
does she stretch along in the career of 
conquest, but she proceeds to open the 
navigation of the Scheldt, in defiance of 
all subsisting treaties. It was a rule uni- 
versally admitted, that where a state pos- 
sessed -both banks of a river, that river 
belonged to it exclusively as far as the 
territory extended. But if the different 
banks belonged to different powers, then, 
indeed, the navigation of the river was in 
common between’ them. Of the river 
Danube, both banks, for a considerable 
space, belong to the emperor, and both 
banks for another space, to the Porte, and 
each power retains the navigation of its 
own share exclusively. So with Holland, 
they had possession of both banks of the 
Scheldt at the mouth, the exclusive navi- 
gation of which belonged to them of 
course, and was secured and preserved to 
them by a variety of treaties. The late 
conduct of the French, therefore, was a 
most daring infraction of stipulations, 
which they were bound by justice and by 
the law of nations to respect.. They knew 
that we were engaged to protect Holland 
in this navigation ; they also knew that 
we interfered some time since, by , arms, 
to fulfil our guarantee, and the insolent 
provocation now offered could not be 
mistaken, nor could it be overlooked but. 
with a foul imputation of cowardice. 
The incredible success which the French 
had experienced in the latter part of the 
campaign rendered them less cautious: to 
conceal their views of universal empire. 
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The king of Sardinia did not by any overt 
act accede to the confederacy formed 
against France, and should therefore have 
been respected as a neutral power. They 
had, however, collected an army on his 
frontier, as soon as they heard that the 
question of making war upon them was 
debated in his council; though it was 
carried in the negative, they did not hesi- 
tate to throw off the mask; and immedi- 
ately ordered general Montesquieu to fin- 
vade weet They did, indeed, make a 
pretence that the king entertained several 
emigrants, some of them his own relations, 
but surely if he did, it was done in com- 
mon with every other country in Europe. 
Having accomplished the conquest of 
Savoy, they advanced to the walls of Ge- 
neva, the inhabitants of which, terrified at 
their approach, called in to their assistance 
a garrison of Swiss from the neighbouring 
canton of Berne, as they were authorised 
to do by treaty. Hereupon the French, 
in violation of the laws of nations, de- 
manded that the Swiss should evacuate 
the city; and what was still more outra- 
geous, that the magistrates who called 
them in should be punished. This con- 
duct was such a flagrant interference in 
the internal government of a neutral and 
independent state, as must silence the 
complaints of France that other powers 
should interfere in her’s.—Ministers had 
been loudly censured for not having in- 
terposed sooner by negociation, if they 
approved that mode: or if they preferred 
arms, it was asked why they had not re- 
course to them before France had so far 
extended its conquests? To this he would 
reply, that England professed and ob- 
served the strictest neutrality through the 
war, till the French violated: the rights of 
other nations, and came at last to insult 
and even invade our allies. The boast of 
Dumourier, that he would spend his win- 
ter in. Brussels, was very generally known 
and as generally laughed at. That Great 
Britain did not act in consequence of 
what was considered then as a gasconade, 
was only a proof. of her moderation; 
but it would be carrying that moderation 
too far, if she did not act at all. They 
had also incurred reproach for not having 
been ipdustrious at an early period to 

conciliate the good will and Nendship of 
_ France. But where persons and things 
‘were every day changing, where all rule 
belonged to robbers and assassins, in what 
quarter, where they to apply ? What go- 
yernment should they acknowledge where 
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there was no government? How could 
England recognise a constitution which 
the French themselves were every day 
violating, and which was now no longer in 
existence? But thank God! England so 
long distinguished for her faithful and 
sacred adherence to her treaties, would 
not forego her alliances for any new allies 
whatever, and least of all surely for such 
allies.-He came now to the question of 
the time when this embassy was proposed. 
In the note addressed by the secretary of 
state to lord Gower, when he was about 
to leave Paris, his majesty in his friend-, 
ship and brotherly affection for the most 
christian king, was pleased to demand of 
the ‘national convention, that the persons 
of the royal family should be respected. 
When the life of Louis 16th, was appre- 
hended to be in danger, aud an application 
was made by the ministers of the empe- 
ror and the king of Naples, his majesty 
was pleased to declare, that if the person 
of the French king was violated, the per- 
sons guilty of so atrocious an offence 
should find no asylum in any part of his 
dominions. On this very day, while we 
are debating about sending an ambassador 
to the French republic, was the king to 
receive sentence, and in all probability it 
is the day of his murder. What is it, 
then, that gentlemen would propose to 
their sovereign? to. bow his neck toa 
band of sanguinary ruffians, and address 
an ambassador to aset of regicides, whose 
hands, are still reeking with the blood of 
a slaughtered monarch. No, Sir, the Bri-— 
tish character is too noble to run a race 
for infamy ; nor shall we be the first to 
compliment a set of monsters, who while 
we are agitating this subject, are probably 
bearing through the streets of Paris, hor- 
rid spectacle! the atae | victim of. their 
fury. Having exposed the indecency and 
disgrace of such a submission, he also re-~ 
marked on the impropriety of giving a sort 
of oblique confirmation of the justness 
of their principlss, in the democratic ap- 
pearance it would have, that the House of 
Commons should recognize them as friends, 
pate the king disowned them. He 
concluded with urging again the ne- 
cessity of arresting the career of the 
French, who were not content with the 
ordinary mode of conquest, but wherever 
they planted their tree of liberty, were 
also planting principles subversive of 
order, moraljity, and religion; and he ree 
minded the House, that it was easy to create 
opinions, but difficult to eradicate them. . 
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Mr. Francis said, he could assure the 
House most solemnly, and most truly, that 
when he came down to the House, he 
had no thoughts of taking any part in the 
debate, and that nothing but the instant 
urgency of the occasion, and the extraor- 
dinary language which he had heard this 
day, could have compelled him to re- 
quest their attention even for a few mi- 
nutes. That he was neither prepared nor 
desirous to enter at large into the ques- 
tion. But, to declare his sentiments and 
to deliver his opinion shortly and distinctly 
was now made unavoidable. It was 
forced upon him, not only by his public 
duty, but by the strongest considerations 
of personal interest, by which every ho- 
nest man is bound to vindicate his honour, 
his principles, and his character. I must 
begin with remonstrating and protesting 
against the style and tone with which this 
debate has been and is conducted. We 
are, or we pretend to be, a deliberative 
assembly. We are debating upon a sub- 
ject of the most grave, the most serious, 
the most solemn deliberation; that is, 
whether this nation shall or shall not be 
exposed to the hazards, and involved in 
the calamities of war. But in what man- 
ner has this awful question been agitated? 
Is it by appeals to our understanding? 
No, Sir, the understanding has never once 
been appealed to. It is by exciting our 
passions, it is by agitating our feelings, 
end by presenting perpetually to our 
imagination such scenes of horror, as the 
human mind can hardly endure to con- 
- template. These are the means, and the 
oaly means, which gentlemen have taken 
to enlighten and to direct our judgment. 
I confess their end is answered. The ef- 
fect does certainly correspond with the 
cause. The House seturally catches the 
flame, partakes in the furious passions of 
the sons who address them, and in- 
stead of discussmg the great question of 
war and peace with temper, with a cool 
and careful consideration of arguments, 
without which there can be no wisdom 
either in the debate or the decision; in- 
stead of this, they in fact deprive them- 
selves of all capacity to debate, of all fa- 
calty of judging ; they listen with rapture 
to mere invectives, and echo them back 
again with shouts, with cries, and with 
clamours, renouncing and prescribing all 
hberty of opinion, all freedom of debate. 
Is this a British House of Commons, or 
am I suddenly transplanted by some en- 
chantment into that convention, against 
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which the perpetual theme of reproach 
is, that they deliberate in passion, and 
resolve by acclamation? Sir, it was not 
necessary for these hon. gentlemen to re- 
vive and paint to you, as they perpetually 
do, the scenes of horror which have been 
acted at Paris. They are much mistaken 
if they think that I do not view those 
execrable acts with as much detestation as 
they do. But it is my duty and my en. 
deavour at this moment to turn my 
thoughts from them, as much as possible, 
in order to keep my mind in a state of 
freedom, and in a capacity to judge, and 
to pronounce. upon the greatest of all 
national interests, which not only dee 
mands all the understanding I possess, 
but the free and unbiassed use of it. On 
such a question, Sir, I cannot indeed 
exclude the feelings of the heart; but it 
is the head that should deliberate, it is 
the judgment that should decide. Is 
there a question before us, or is there 
not? Am I free, am I safe m debating 
it? If I hesitate, if 1 balance between 
war and peace, if I deliberate before 1 
pronounce, is my integrity to be instantly 
disputed, is my loyalty to be suspected ? 
Sir, Iam not fond of making volu 
professions. I know how little they 
prove, and how little they are to be de- 
ded on, But the occasion comes be- 
ore me unsought for, when it is nota 
forward and ofiicious rofession to de- 
clare, that in personal duty and affection 
to the king I yield to no man, and that, 
neither in this House, nor in the king» 
dom, has his majesty a more loyal subject 
than Iam. The day of trial may come. 
Necessity irresistible may ferce us into a 
war. When that necessity comes, I will 
meet it and encounter it like a man, and 
as readily perhaps as others, who talk 
more than I do, at the hazard of my for« 
tune end life. But before that unhappy 
hour shall come, I have another mterme- 


diate duty to perform: to assist in pres 
venting a war if it be pessible. A barren 
duty, I fear, it will be. Whatever some 


gentlemen may think or affirm, we are 
not yet in a state of war. If we were, 
there would be no question before us, 
but how to support it. We should not 
have voted the address we have done. 
We should not have thanked his majesty 
for the strict neutrality which he has 
carefully observed, and from which he bas 
net yet departed, much less fer the gra- 
cious assurance he has given us ot his 
hopes of preserving the blessings of 
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peace, by a firm and temperate conduct, 
and that nothing shall be neglected on 
his part that can contribute to that im- 
portant object. If so, the object is not 
only important, but still within our reach. 
Is it a crime then—am I instantly crimi- 
nal—is my loyalty to be suspected, if, to 
the best of my judgment, I concur in the 
sentiments declared by his majesty, if I 
co-operate with his gracious intentions, 
and to the utmost of my power in se- 
curing the same objects, in preserv- 
ing the blessings of peace? If this be 
a crime, you must charge it upon the 
ee ministers, who advise his majesty 
to hold this language to parliament, to 
consider the preservation of peace as a 
blessing, when in fact it is a curse, and 
to delude the nation with the hopes of 
preserving that peace which cannot be 
 ehetiebles because it does not exist; 

cause, in fact, we are in a war, while 
his majesty tells us just the contrary,-and 
while we thank him for telling us so. 
But now, Sir, in the name of God, how 
ig peace to be preserved, if you will take 
no one pacific step to preserve it? I 
defy you to reconcile the language of 
these gentlemen with that of his majesty, 
or with your dwn address. We are told 
by an hon. gentleman, who seems to be 
in the secret; he confesses, he affirms, 
that in this war there is little to be gain- 
ed, and a great deal to be lost. I agree 
with him entirely as far as he goes: but 
I go much farther. I say and affirm that 
in this war there is nothing to be gained, 
and every thing to be lost. The great 
parties which have engaged in it already, 
are all of them disgraced, if not ruined by 
it. Will it amend the matter to add our 
ruin and disgrace to theirs?—Shall we 
save that life, the loss of which I shall 
lament and deplore as much as any man ? 
Shall we reinstate the house of Bourbon? 
Shall we prevent the invasion,—possibly 
the conquest of Holland ?—by war, im- 
possible—whatever the success of it may 
be. But we are engaged by treatics.— 
Agreed.—But do those treaties forbid all 
prelimimary negociation? And if they 
did, is any nation bound to its own des- 
truction? Are treaties ever executed— 
are they ever regarded, when they ma- 
nifestly lead to that issue? But show 
me at least how, and by what means these 
treatres are to be executed? Is it suffi- 
cient to-declare war, whether you have a 
rational prospect or not? In what quar- 
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the power of this kingdom? 1 know it 
not: but if I did, the knowledge and 
certainty of my power should not make 
me the less cautious in what manner and 
for what purposes I made use of it. Sir, 
all I contend for is, that these serious 
questions may be seriously considered. 
We are as much bound to debate and 
deliberate now, as we may be hereefter 
to act with vigour and decision. They 
are only different branches of the same 
general duty, which we owe to the king 
and country. Precipitation is not the 
foundation of firmness. Immediate pas- 
sion is no security for future persever- 
ance. The time may come, when I must 
yield to necessity, when deliberation 
must be at an end, and action must be- 
gin. I will then take my share in it. 
Till that time, my proper office is delibe- 
rative and pacific, and I will perform it 
in spite of clamour—in defiance of ob- 
loquy. I will do the invidious duty now; 
I will do the honourable duty then. , 

Mr. Erskine said, that he had been so 
much accustomed in another place to 
hear the interests of mankind conducted 
upon the principles of reason instead of 
being betrayed by passion, that declama- 
tion, however eloquent, made no kind of 
impression upon him. He thought we 
had nothing to do with the new constitu- 
tion of France, nor ought to mix her dis- 
tracted revolution with the settled con- 
dition of our own country, which he 
might take full credit to himself for 
wishing to support. The same anxious 
wish was the obvious object of his en- 
lightened and hon. friend: yet no sooner 
was the motion made, than a noble lord 
started up, and in a storm of the most 
extravagant description, reprobated both 
the motion and the motive from which 
he charged it to have proceeded. If the 
noble lord was really ashamed (as he was 
ee to say) of the enthusiasm he had 
ormerly felt for his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox), whose principles he had so 
often recommended to others and acted 
upon himself; ought he not to be still 
more ashamed of the enthusiasm of to 
day, which had taken so new, so extraor- 
dinary, and so unfounded a direction.— 
If his right hon. friend was an enemy to’ 
his country, all the world ought to desert 
him; but after the many proofs of his 
warm zeal to support it, so often testified 
by the noble lord himself, what co- 
lour was there for so sudden, so unpro- 
voked, and so violent an attack. On the 
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first day of the session we were not only 
not considered to be at war with France, 
but a strong disposition was expressed 
to avert hostilities. What then was the 
objection now to what his right hon. 
friend had proposed? When he advised 
the sending an ambassador, did he advise 
to put into his mouth any thing de- 
grading to the country, or injurious to 
its interests? No. He only desired 
that we should have a person on the spot, 
clothed with a public character to give 
facility to a treaty, if a suitable opening 
should resent itself; just, in short, as 
we should proceed, and always had pro- 
eeeded, with every other power. But it 
was said, that it would be nugatory for 
the House, in the present state of things, 
to advise the king to send an ambassador 
without also advising the instructions to 
be given him. He confessed he thought 
otherwise, and that the embassy proposed 
should, like any other, be under his ma- 
jesty’s direction. 

. But France was, it seems, in a situation 
too disturbed to justify an embassy. That 
was however only to say in other words, 
that, because France was internally dis- 
turbed, we were resolved on that account 
to go to war with her, whatever might be 
her disposition for peace ; for war was the 
certain consequence of putting under this 
new and unheard-of proscription. If war 
indeed was inevitable, we ought,to meet 
it boldly; but if we had a justifiable 
choice to avoid it, we surely should con- 
sider before we resolved to wage it, since 
how, after it was once begun, was it ever 
to be ended. Were we resolved never to 
be at peace again with France until she 
had formed a government which fell in 
with our opinions of moderation and jus- 
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tice, or until she had formed one upon the, 


model of our own; until one of these 
things took place, which were so little 
likely to happen, were we to be plunged 
into all the horrors which ever attend the 
most prosperous hostilities, most especi- 
ally in the condition of our country, so 
much exhausted by the ruinous contest 
with our own colonies ; and all this upon 
the ridiculous punctilio of sending an am- 
bassador which made the evil quite in- 
curable, because, whilst it involved us in 
@ war, it might equally prevent its termi- 
nation. . 

But we were afraid, it seems, of the 
contagion of French principles. Was 
that a reason against sending an ambassa- 
dor? Were we afraid that, on his return 
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from an unsuccessful embassy, he might 
bring over the infection? The plague of 
the mind was not like that of the body; 
it could not be imported in a bag of wool. 
Did we ever before refuse to send ambas- 
sadors because countries were wickedly 
or absurdly governed? Did we refuse to 
send one to Morocco and declare war 
against her on account of her despotism 
or superstition. : 
Mr. Erskine said, he was as much an 
enemy as any man to violent and intem- 
pers strictures upon any supposed de- 
ects in our government or constitution, 
yet he could never feel any alarm when 
they occurred, as they ever must, in a 
free country. He trusted to the good 
sense of the people, and to the substantial 
interest they had in our long-tried and in- 
estimable establishment. He revered and 
loved it himself, and with as much reason 
as most men in the country, of which he 
only reminded the House as every man 
was now suspected of disaffection, and 
was obliged to pronounce publicly his 
political creed. It had been said that 
there never was nor could be an occasion 
nor a period more favourable for a war 
with France; but he maintained that 
there never was nor could be a moment 
favourable for war with any country in 
the world, when peace could be honoura- 
bly and safely preserved. . It was - the 
scourge of the human race, and every 
statesman ought to bear in constant me- 
mory Dr. Johnson’s admirable and strik- 
ing picture of its calamities. He had 
read it long ago and never should forget it. 
In his Fal and’s Islands Dr. Johnson 
says, “It is amazing with what indiffe- 
rence the greater part of mankind see war 
commenced. They who have only read 
of it in books, or heard of it at a distance, 
but have never presented its evils to their 
minds, consider it as little more than a 
splendid game; a proclamation, an army, 
a battle, and a triumph. Some indeed 
must perish in the most successful field, 
but they fall upon the bed of honour, 
resign their lives amidst the joys of con- 
quest, and filled with England’s glory, 
smile in death.” Such, said Mr. Er- 
skine, Iam confident will be the death 
of every Briton, who, if we are forced 
into a war, shall fall in battle for the 
honour, the safety, the constitution 
and the freedom of his country ; but /et 
us see the other side of the. gee . 
The life of a modern soldier és ill repre- 
sented by heroic fiction. War has means 
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ef destruction more formidable than 
the cannon and the sword. Of the thou- 
sands and ten thousands that perished 
in our late contests with France and Spain, 
a very small part ever felt the stroke of 
an enemy; the rest languished in tents, 
, and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction; 
pale, torpid, spiritless, and helpless ; gasp- 
mg and groaning, unpitied among men, 
made obdurate by long continuance of 
hopeless misery ; and were at last whelmed 
into pits, or heaved into the ocean, with- 
out notice, without remembrance. Thus, 
by incommodious encampments and un- 
wholesome stations, where courage is use- 
less, and enterprise impracticable, fleets 
are sagoee dispeopled, and armies slug- 
gishly melted away. “ Such,” added 
Mr. Erskine, “are the inevitable evils to 
which we expose the best and bravest of 
our fellow-subjects by war, and what are 
the advantages we reap from it, even 
when the termination is most prosperouss 
and who are they that reap the profits— 
They only who are ready on all occasions 
to raise the voice of acclamation when 
war is proposed ?”—Hear again Dr. John- 
son, “ Thus is a people gradually ex- 
. hausted, for the most part, with little ef- 
fect. The wars of civilized nations make 
very slow. changes in the system of em- 
pire. The public perceives scarcely any 
alteration but an increase of debt; and 
the few individuals who are benefitted, are 
not supposed to have the clearest right to 
their advantages. If he that shared the 
danger enjoyed the profit, and after bleed- 
ing in the battle, grew rich by the victory, 
he might show his gains without envy. 
But at the conclusion of a ten-years war, 
how are we recompensed for the death of 
multitudes and the expense of millions, 
but by contemplating the sudden glories 
of paymasters and agents, contractors and 
commissaries, whose equipages shine like 
meteors, and whose palaces rise like ex- 
ions? These are the men who, with- 

out virtue, labour, or hazard, are growing 
Tich as their country is impoverished ; 
they rejoice when obstinacy or ambition 
adds another year to slaughter, and de- 
vastation; and laugh from their desks at 
bravery and science, while they are add- 
ing figure to figure, and cypher to cypher, 
hoping for a new contract from a new 
armament, and computing the profits of a 
Biege or tempest.” Ro 
-. “ These,” said Mr. Erskine, “ are the 
men (I know they are), who dwell ia 
palaces rather than common habitations, 
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who revel in luxury and riot; who with. 
out virtue, industry, or courage, derive a 
splendid revenue from the rain of their 
country; who look upon every new con- 
tract as an estate, for which they would 
sacrifice one half of their species; and 
when the toils of battle are over, proudly 
despise the very men by whose labours 
they became rich. I will not consent to 
the ruin of my country by war, to oblige’ 
such characters. “I say, you should deli- 
berate again and again, before you com~. 
mence it.” He would not attack the.chan«: 
cellor of the exchequer, who was not yet. 
returned to that House;* but he had as-: 
serted in the King’s speech, and the House 
had agreed to the truth of it, in their 
address, that the surplus, as it was called;: 
would be sufficient. to carry on the war 
without a fresh imposition of taxes+-Did* 
they really mean.to say that such 4 mise-- 
rable pittance was sufficient to carry om. 
war, and that too at a time when we were: 
hardly able to make the revenue meet the 
various claims upon it? What sort of a 
war was it to be that was thus to be sup- 
ported, and against a people too who 
were described (but he did not join in 
that description ) as having become savage | 
beyond all example, who had no sense of 
justice or humanity, and were aiming at 
But it seemed that 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), was a 
dangerous man to his country at the pre- 
sent moment from the opinicns he held ; 
and a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
let loose all the virulence of invective 
against him, because after years of agree- 
ment and friendship, he now happened to- 
differ from him. He. was sorry to be 
called upon to observe this; because he 
never could forget the merits of the: 
right hon. gentleman, whose writings had 
shed a lustre upon our country and its 
language, and from which he himeelf had 
learned to love the principles he was now 
maintaining; but he wished it to be re- 
collected, that at the time these very 
writings were published the author and 
his opmiuns were treated with as much 
asperity in the House as the opinions 
now held by his right hen. friend. These 
recollections ought to teach us to bear 
with one another, and not te be rash in 
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 * Mr. Pitt was not present during the im- 

ortant debates of the 13th, 14th, and 15th of 
December, having not yet been re-elected 
since his acceptance of the office of lord war- 
den of the cinque ports, vacant by the death 
of the earl of Guilford, .. 
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imputing wicked opinions to all who differ 
with ua in politica, - 


- Aa to his right hon. friend, who had 
been made the subject of these reflections, 
he needed no calogint: All the world 
knew him to be a man born for great 
public purpose. With a mighty mind to 
comprehend, a commanding eloquence to 
illustrate, and a temper to give popula- 
rity and effect to the best interests of his 
country in the worst of times. He had 
said that he wauld stand in the gap to 

rve the: constitution; and men now 
In the presence of the House, whose cha- 
racters were as irreproachable as their 
talents were eminent, had declared that 
they would stand by him and with him in 
Ita support. ah 

' Mr. Erskine said, that it was necessary 
for the country and for themselves to 
hald this language of self-defence. It 
had become almost a custom to treat gen- 
tkemen rather as conspirators than as 
members of the House of Commons, if, 
when speaking of France, they didnot pour 
out upon her the vials of their wrath ; and 
in the very same manner were they treated, 
if when speaking of our own government, 
they did not launch out into the most 
hyperbolical admiration. They were 
isdeed rather in the condition of criminals 
who had to answer for offences, than as 
the people’s representatives delivering 

opinions. 

: But to return to the question—the 
country had been said to be ready in 
many parts to fall into insurrection.— 
Another strange reason for war, since 
adding to the burthens of the people, could 
enly: add to popular discontent.— But the 
great question of all was—if war was to be 
made, how and when was it likely to be 
eoncluded—because if no probable con- 
elusion could be held out by those who 
voted for it, they voted for a war of which 
they saw no profitable, nor indeed any 
termination. —- Deeply impressed with 
‘these commiderations, he gave the motion 
which was calculated to avert it, his most 
cordial support. Sie ee 
i The Master of the. Rolls, without im- 
puting improper motives to any man, de- 
clared it to be his opinion that a motion 
ef a more dangerous and pernicious ten- 
dency had never been made in parliament. 
The learned gentleman who had been so 
warmly declaiming against wars, and fa- 
youring the House with elaborate quota- 
tions, might bave spared himeelf the trou- 
ble, as war or peace was-not the question, 
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but whether under all the circumstances 
which existed, we sheuld send an ambassa- 
dorto Paris? Andhe was astonished te fiad 
that any man could have made or sup- 
orted such a proposition. Was it not. 
nown that seditious persons in this coua-: 
try held correspondence with those in. 
France? Was it not known that the pre~ 
sident of the convention, to which if en 
ambassador was appointed from our court, 
he must go, had received in a most dts- 
tinguisted and public manner, and treated 
with their highest honours, persons froue 
this country declaring their hostility te 
its government, and their determination 
to overthrow all kingdoms? Had they. 
not made a decree to vivlate the national 
rights of our allies? And was this the 
time to propose sending them an am- 
bassador, instead of leaving it, where by 
right it ought to be, in the hands and de- 
liberation of the executive power? Wha 
would be the ambassador? Was the may 
tion ready to place any man im such a si« 
tuation, and expose him to the mortifying 
question, which in all prover) would 
be put to him * Do you come from the 
king, or from the people?” If the angweer 
was given—from the king, the president 
might reply, we have nothing to do with 
kings, we have proscribed them, 
about your business. To the possibilsty 
of such an insult he would not consent 
to expose his country. It wauld be pe: 
titioning for peace, and praying for an 
exception for our king from the general 
proscription. The motion to him ap- 
peared to tend to elevate the spirits of the 
seditious within the kingdom, and its ene- 
mies without, it had therefore his most 
hearty negative. | 
Mr. Windham acknowledged, that when 
any measure proceeded from Mr. Fox, ™ 
was not without the greatest anxiety thas 
he refused his assent to it. What the 
judgment of his right hon. friend was; 
every one knew; liow pure hia motes, 
how eminent his integrity, it would be as 
impertinent in him to mastain, as it 


-wonld be in s»y-one to waste the time of 


the House in discussing positions that 
were acknowledged by all mankind 


| However wide, therefore, the difference 


that subsisted between his right hon. 
friend and him, he was persuaded that it 
only that species of difference which 
exists between two persons, beholding 
the same object from twa distinct points 
of view. He was persuaded that it wes 
not a differenee thet extended to princi, 
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pie. Having paid this just tribute to Mr. | spate ef time, therefore, that elapsed frou 
Fox, he hoped that he should not appear | that origin, the smallet was the crime 
to have been bribed to it, by the partial | incurred. Evils, by mere time, become 
compliments he had received from his | less; by time the government of France 
right hon. friend; he hoped that it would ‘ might become less shocking and less 
be seen to be the genuine result of con. wicked.—After all, he confessed he had 
viction ; the unbiassed testimony of expe | not heard what advantages wete to result 
vience.—He agreed with Mr. Fox in his from a recognition of ‘the republic of 
statement, that this was merely a measure | -Franee. All that he had heard waa, that 
ef expediency that did not implicate the , the effect of negociation might dispose 
ednduct or the government of France. | France to such theasures as would pre- 
He acceded not only to this position, but | vent the necessity of war; but, good 
to his right hon.. friend’s assertion, that | Ged! what method could be more dis- 
necessity often dictated to one cons a honourable than this! what proposition 
recognition of the power of another. | could confer more shame upon the coun 
Having made a concession to this extent, | try! With respect to the temper and 
he contended, that those who argued | feelings of the people, he acknowledged 
against a recognition of the republic of | that they ought, on all occasions, to bé 
France, were fortified net only by expe- | consulted. This was proper, because thé 
rience, but by higher principles, by the | public judgment was the great rule of 
interests of nations, and by the dictates , right and wrong. Every free government 
efhumanity. Thus “ thrice armed,” very | would act on this position; but if by the 
powerful arguments indeed ought to be | feelings of the people it was meant, that 
used, more powerful than any that hadbeen | the necessity of a wat, or the necessity of 
used, to induce the House to assent to | peace, should be determined by the first 
the motion of his right hon. friend ; for by | impression of the public, o position 
recognizing the republic of France, what | would be found to be more false. It was 
eonsequences would Great Britain pro- | contrary to the scheme of the constitution. 
duce? The complete alienation of those | which had placed the determination of 
powers with whom she was at present | this necessity, not in the public at large, 
allied ; not only the alienation of allies, | but in a source the farthest removed froma 
but by giving the whole weight of her | the people—in the crown; for war gene~ 
character to France, she would place all | rally depended on a series, of facts that 
the rest of Europe in a situation deplo- ; could not be publicly known. Wat 
rable indeed ; she would arm every sub- ' could never be adopted but on remoté 
ject, of every kingdom, against the powers _ principles. Were the people, therefore, 
that governed those kingdoms; she would | he would ask, possessed of such capabi« 
produce consequences as fatal to the fu- | lities, as were, absolutely necessary for 
ture interests of the world, and as much | the discussion of such questions? Clearly 
to be lamented, as the retreat of the com- | not. This remark he had judged it né- 
bined armies from France: which he | cessaty to make, because a position had 
looked upon to be the most fatal event | been niuch circulated, that in transactions 
that had ever happened.—If he were to | of thisnature, the government of the cout 
be asked, whether he would submit to an | try was not to be considered. These 
evil, or wait foranecesfity, he was not quite | sentiments, inadequate.as they were te 
sure that he would not wait for compul- | the magnitude of the question, determined 
sion, and take that for-his justification. | him to give his vote against the proposi~ 
That Great Britain should be the first | tion for sending an ambassador to the 
country to be less shocked with massacre | French republic. 

and murder—that she should be the first | Mr. Whitbread said, the people had a 
country to evince a want of feeling— | right to know the opinion of their repre- 
filled him with anguish, and with horror. | sentatives, and it was the right of each 
That she should be the first to preclude | member of that House to express his 
herself from forming a part of the confe- | opinion candidly and impartially. The 
deration, was disgraceful indeed! If sub- | abilities and integrity of the hon. gentle- 
Mission to France must be the conse- | man who had last spoken, he sincerely 
quence, necessity should first justify that | admired, and his private friendship he 
submission. ‘Well did the House know, | wished to cultivate; but he would not 
that no inquiry could be made into the | pay so great a deference to the judgment © 
wigin- of governments; the greater the | of the hon. gentleman, as to give up his 
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own upon the present subject. He had 
stated in effect, that which alarmed him 
very much to hear, namely, that Great: 
Britain was in a confederacy against the 
French. Many gentlemen argued as if 
the question was, whether we should have 
eace or war with France? His right 
on. friend by. his motion had not claimed 
the right of going to war with France at 
all, nor had he insisted upon avoiding it; 
ull he had said was, that we ought to tr 
the event of negociation first, and if ate 
terwards it was found we could not do 
without a war, he would assist govern- 
ment; and so he hoped they would all, 
with their fortunes and their lives, But 
it had been said, that it would be a re- 
po to this country to negociate with 
rance. We said to the French, “ Shall 
we negociate with you? No! “ You 
are a parcel of ruffians and assassins. 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that he was 
not standing up in defence of assassins, 
‘but in defence of his country. The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, had said, it 
would degrade us to negociate with the 
French at present: that the time might 
come when necessity might compel us. 
What then did we say to the French by 
this 2 ‘¢ You are a band of assassins ; 
but if you assassins compel us, we must 
negociate with you.” Thus then, when 
the time should come, the confession that 
we negociated from necessity would, ac- 
cording to the disposition we were 
pleased to give tothe French, justify any 
act on theirs. We shall have given to a 
malicious disposition the highest possible 
pon and gratification, and must 
ear the effect.— Another thing had been 
stated, which he did not believe to be 
true, that the French republic was not 
acknowledged any where. The French 
republic had been virtually acknow- 
Jedged by many powers. here were 
ambassadors from several parts of Eu- 
rope now at Paris, not indeed sent there 
since the deposition of the king, but who 
having been there before, had remained. 
They might not have instructions from 
their different courts to acknowledge the 
French republic, but they were there. 
Sweden had an ambassador there, and so, 
he believed, had our good ally the Dutch. 
-The heads of these men were still upon 
their shoulders, and he saw no danger to 
the British minister, had he staid there 
after the. dethronement of the French 
monarch. <A learned gentleman had 
asked, who would go ambassador to 
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France? He believed that no person: 
properly qualified would be so pusillani- 
mous as to refuse it. As to the cause. 
for. which we were going to war, it was- 
asked for what purpose, and to whom 
Mr. irskine applied his quotation? The 
answer was-obvious: he applied it to all 
those who talked of war with the French 
republic in a tone of acclamation. . For. 
what were we going to war? For the 
exclusive. navigation of the Scheldt, 
This seemed to him to be very unnatural, 
for the course of rivers belong to all the 
countries through which they flowed; 
such at least seemed to be the bountiful 
dispensation of Providence; but perhaps 
man might know better. What objection 
had we to a negociation, as allies of the 
Dutch? They had opened a negociation. 
for themselves; they suffered French 
vessels to go up the Scheldt, only enter- 
ing in a protest, in order that the mat- 
ter might afterwards be discussed. But 
it was said, that if a negociation on our 
Ea was to be agreed on, we should not 

now with whom we were to nego- 
ciate: then we did not know with whom 
we were going to war. But all these ob- 
jections were sophistical. There was 
known to exist a provisional executive 
council in France, with whom any court 
might treat; and his right hon. friend 
had pointed out clearly in his motion,. 
that by a negociation with that council 
we might save this country from a ruin- 
ous war. But we were told, that this in- 
terfered with the executive government 
of the nation. Then the question was 
resolved to this, “ Has or has not this 
House a right to advise the crown?” 
Could there be two opinions upon that 
question? It was not only their right, 
but it was also their duty, to advise the 
crown in cases of importance te the inte- 
rest of the country.—He then took no- 
tice of the various reports of insurrections 
in different parts of the kingdom, stated 
by Mr. Dundas, but which appeared to 
be unfounded. There was said to be 
something of the sort at Dundee. A, 
gentleman who came from that quarter 
had contradicted that to his satisfaction. 
An insurrection had been said to have 
taken place at Salisbury. A gentleman 
who was supposed to know, had said, 
that no man in his senses could call it an 
insurrection. At Shields there had been 
a disturbance, but not of a political na» 
ture, and on the part of the populace the 
complaints were so just, that the very 
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magistrates advised they should be at- 
tended to. What, then, was meant by 
the alarming military preparations all over 
the country? What was intended by 
the warlike array through which he had 
passed in his way to London? All he 
now wanted to know of the minister 
was, what answer he was to give to his 
eonstituents when he returned to them, 
if they should ask what was the reason of 
these military preparations? If not, he 
would say, 


* po——— Why do you make us fools of na- 


ture, 
So horribly to shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls ?” 

At Manchester, indeed, there had been a 
riot, but that was since the meeting of 
the House, and in consequence of what 
had been said in it by some of the minis- 
ter's friends, and the cry was “ Church 
and King!’ It was a loyal mob ; so was 
the mob at Birmingham. What had 
raised it, and what would raise such riots? 
The conduct of his majesty’s ministers. 
He had been accused of being an enem 
to government: he was _ calumniated. 
Hie loved the monarchy, he loved the 
aristocracy ; above all he loved the de- 
mocracy of this country; but he had no 
attachment to abuses in any department. 
This, he believed, was the sentiment of 
every man with whom he acted; and 
while his right hon. friend and leader 
(Mr. Fox), with his transcendant abili- 
ties, and others he esteemed, stood in 
the gap, between obstinacy and prejudice 
on the one hand, and unprincipled licen- 
tiousness on the other, he would stand 
- by them, and fight by them, without fear 
or dread. While he was the leader, de 
republica non desnerundum. 

Mr. Grant opposed the motion. All 
the celebrated writers on the law of na- 
tions, he said, had Jaid it down as a clear 
and indubitable principle of propriety, 
that rivers belonged to those who inha- 
bited their banks, just as far, and no far- 
ther, than those banks extended. If the 
banks belonged to different people, then 
the dominion over the river was divided, 
each people possessing the part that was 
contiguous to their domain: and such 
was the policy of this distribution, that 
if it had not been so laid down by the 
ablest writers, it would have been a po- 
sitive stipulation indispensably necessa 
under the law of nations, for without it 


no state could be secure. If the course 
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of rivers was, as was contended by the 
French, as open and commen to mankind 
as the sea itself, a fleet of French and 
Spaniards might sail up the Thames, and 
we should have no right to molest them 
until they actually began hostilities. 
Agreeably to this law of nations, we find. 
every other civilized state had invariably 
acted. It had been stated by an hon. 
gentleman very truly, that the Da- 
nube traversed both the territories of 
Austria and Turkey, yet neither the 
Porte nor the court of Vienna ever 
pretended to pass the limits of their 
territorial bounds. The mouth of the 
Scheldt, therefore, he contended, being 
between the banks of Holland, gave 
them, under the law of nature and na-+ 
tions, a most incontrovertible right to the 
exclusive possession of that river as far 
as their banks extended; but, indepen- 
dent of general doctrine, that right has 
been repeatedly acknowledged and rati- 
fied by express treaty with the sovereign 
power of that country, which alone could 
have any pretence to interfere. As well 
might France interpose, therefore, be- 
tween the Spaniards and English, relative 
to the regulations of the navigation of 
the river Mississippi in America. ‘Their 
interference relative to the Scheldt shows . 
ed no less arrogance and injustice than a 
rooted contempt of existing order and 
moral obligation. Beside, why should 
we send an ambassador to France, whea 
the subject matter of contention lay be- 
tween our allies, the Dutch and Brabant? 
The French had not conquered the Ne- 
therlands by their own declaration ; 
they had only restored the sove- 
reignty of the Peon Shall France be 
sufiered, therefore, to arrogate to itself 
the umpirage of all disputes in Europe ? 
The restless, meddling disposition of that 
country, which was so long the scourge 
of mankind under the despotism of its 
crown, seemed now no less disposed to_ 
blast the happiness of man under the 
still more wild and unlimited despo- 
tism of the people. — But, after all, 
why send an ambassador any where? It 
France by surprise had seized on Porte- 
mouth, or any other of our harbours, or 
had declared its intention of doing so, 
would Englishmen condescend to send 
an ambassador to negociate? They 
have declared publicly their intention of 
unjustly invading the rights of our allies ; 
and their rights, while faith and honour 
remained in England, were the rights of 
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Englishmen. What ie there to negociate? 
The French admit the subsisting treaties, 
but deny their force. Instead of a 
Statesman, you should send a professor 
of casuistry. Nothing remained for in- 
quiry but an abstract and metaphysical 
question on the moral competence of 
contracts. Shall it be allowed that the 
first principle of morals shall be contro- 
verted, and the community ef nations 
turned into a school of metaphysical 
sceptics? At last, cuz bono? Suppose 
you settle the dispute with the present 
executive council, their successors, armed 
with the natural, imprescriptible rights of 
man, will, by the very same reasoning, 
deny their nght to settle it. You can 
ebtain nothing short of total abandon- 
ment, but what the metaphysical wand of 
these perverted logicians will destroy, as 

ic. What! bind by treaty the 
rights of man! It is impossible; they 
would exclaim—nature forbids it—right 
is paramount to treaty. Those with 
Whom you negociated thus exceeded 
their power, and betrayed their constitu- 
ents, and the contract is therefore void. 
. Having thus surveyed the motion as it 
related to right and utility, he adverted 
to the indignity such a proceeding would 
throw on this country, and concluded 
with giving it a decided negative. 

Sir Wiliam Young said, that he should 
by no means have chosen to follow the 
last speaker, who had displayed such abi- 
lity as little inclined him to provoke a 
comparison by rising so immediately 
after him, but that the times required 
every man’s taking a decided part, and 
he wished to seize the first occasion of 
pledging himself to the service of his 
Country and our happy constitution of 
government, independent of all personal 
considerations whatever, and begged to 
assert that independence for himself by 
declaring, that however he was fully in- 
clined to support the present administra- 
tion, he did it conditionally, on their ad- 
hering to the measures that suited the 
cn abe of the country and the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. These were 
his only grounds of attachment to them, 
for he certainly would never receive place 


or office under any administration what-. 


ever. As to the question of sending an 
ambassador to Paris, he would not beat 
over the ground so ably taken up by the 
last speaker : he would add, however, two 
‘observations on the policy of the mea- 


sure. First, as to the French assembly 
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receiving a British ambassadors: was it 
not rather to be presumed they would not 
treat but conditionally ?—-We were to 
judge of the future by the past. When 
the duke of Brunswick sent to negociate 
during his retreat, the haughty answer 
was that of the Roman to Pyrrhus: 
“ We will not treat whilst you are 
in our country.” Were we prepared 
for an answer of like import? Were we 
prepared, as a preliminary step, to disem- 
body the militia, and lay aside our naval 
preparations? If. England could des- 
cend to so base and humiliating a pro- 
cedure, yet another considetation was to 
be obviated. Could we acknowledge the 
constitution of the French republic? 
Had they themselves acknowledged & 
constitution? They had not.. They had 
a committee at that hour preparing one. 
Mark the consequences of treaty. Eng- 
land, treating with the present provision- 
ary government, is bound to the suc+ 
ceeding government. The succeeding 
government will not be bound to Eng- 
land. England signs éxpress conditions 
—France has thus on the other side a 
carte blanche. England must adhere— 
France may adhere, or may not.— Having: 
said so much of the treaty merely in the 
light of a federal treaty with a foreign 
power, he begged to consider it for a 
moment in a domestic point of view; and 
in this light it struck him as rather a 
commercial treaty—a treaty for the more 
easy and ready import of plots and trea- 
sons. He by no means imputed bad mo- 
tives to those who supported the ,motion. 
Different persons saw different objects in 
various points of view and under divers 
colours, and the arguments that were 
convincing to one mind, did not appear 
so to another; for his own mind it was 
so framed, that it could admit no argu- 
ment in favour of the motion that did not 
have a savouring of national cowardice ot 
treachery—a mean and timid petition to 
France, or resort to French connexion 
for support of British treasons. ; 

Mr. Burke bestowed the warmest pane- 
gyricon Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Frederick 
North, and other young gentlemen who, he | 
said, had gloriously stood forward to resist 
the growing evils. They inherited allthe 
talents and virtues of their illustrious fa- 
thers, whose eloquence had oftenattracted 
the admiration of the House. In them 
he was happy to see that the new doc- 
trines, which menaced destruction to all 
lovers of peace and order, would. find 
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powerful opponents. Whilethey remsin-:|: America, gusmoned all his vigour and 


ed in the field of action, armed at all 
points for the combat, while the patrio- 
tism of their fathers animated them in de- 
fencé of the constitution, while they were 
ermaboldened and invigorated by the grow- 
ing danger, the people need not tremble for 
the pernicious consequences. ef the new 
system of France, accompanied by the 
ireatened argument of the swo In 
the formidable phalanx which now ap- 
peared the country might repose the 
_ greatest confidence. They weuld dash 
arward and repel the impending storm. 
So might it always be! Might there be 
aa eternal suecession of talents and prin- 
ciples adverse to these new French doc- 
trines! | | 
Tumvos; O Tyrii, stirpem et- genus omne fu- 
turum er - 
Rszercete odiis ; cinerique hae mittite nostro. 
Munera; nullusamor populis nee faedera sunto. 
J,itara litoribus cpntraria, fluctibus undas 
Imptecor, arma armis: pugnent ipsique ne- 
potes,. . 
If ealled upon in defence of our liberties, 
the friends of the constitution weuld en- 
ter the lists in battle array: they would 
Oppose the enemy man top man, feot to 
foot, and shield to shield. He then pro- 
eeeded toremark on Mr. Erskine’sspeech, 
who, he said, always instructed that 
House, as. the ancient. philosophers did 
their pupils, by proposing himself as. 
their example. Concerning the law, the 
Constitution, or the government of France, 
the learned gentleman, indeed, had said 
nothing : he was right, for France bad no 


therefore he was very properly silent ; but 

although the French had none, the learn- 

ed gentleman had a great deal of law, a 

great deal of government of himself, and 

an excellent constitution. In his speech 

there was a great deal of his own, and a: 
great deal from Dr. Johnson, whieh was | 
a geod common place againsé war. In} 
ealling in the aid of Dr. Johnson to en- | 
force his arguments against a foreign war, 

the learned gentleman produced a very | 
fermidable champion indeed. He was. a! 
great and a good man: his virtues. were | 
equal to his transcendent talents, and his | 
friendship he valued as the greatest con- | 
aqlation and happiness of his. life. It 
might, however, escape the learned gen-. 
teman’s memory, that this eminent au- 
thor, who. wrote. with such energy against 
a foreign war, had afterwards, on the me- 


‘elaquence tn vindication of a civil war. 


Mr. Burke said,. that he wished sincere-: 


ly that hostilities might be avoided; hut: 
‘if our just. resentment were fulminated: 


against the assassins who offered: us the. 
comforts of fire and sword, a civil war 


might be prevented in England. The. 


French agents were remarkably active in: 
exciting commotions, The arm of power. 
ought to crush them-~2 criminal suspen-. 
sion. might entail upon our fellow subjects: 
most dreadful disasters. In the mad 
wicked, and abominable career of the. 
French, he had fondly haped that ere now. 
the hand of power would have arrested 
them; that they would have been brought 
to condign punishment fer their: manifold 
and unparalleled imiquities, and precipi- 
tated with a tenfold fury to that place so 
happily congenial with their horrid dispo~« 
sitions. But it had not as yet 
Providence to check theirpregress. The 
Seat raoreivesie epradions eal pas 
their murderous idone ; S 
before this time commenced ‘hectititios 
agninst our allies the Dutch, proudly. an~ 


ticipated a conquest of the whole conti- 


nent, and menaced Great Britain with 
their doctrine and their arms. These 


-were serious facts, and demanded imme- 


diately the most active exertions. In thie 
dreadful dilemma were-we to abandon go-: 
vernment? No; let. us strengthen. their 


hands; let us teach a gang of homicides 


and regicides what they have.te expect 
froma dignifyed . people, emulous of each. 


other in the cause of true-liberty. 
law, BO government, no constitution, and | 


Mr. Burke lamented, that whenever the 
subject of France came under discussion,’ 
he was annoyed and singled out for acri- 
mony and invective. He defended ga- 
— from principle, not interest.. 
« Strange as it may appear to some gen- 
tlemen. Sith hori : T tomacrly acted, | ] 
affirm,” (said he) “in the face of the 
House and of the country, that I retain, 
and ever will retain, my.independence. I 
have made no provision for myself or far 
mily - We are not in the possession of 
any office ; neither cajeled by the rever- 
sion of place, nor by the promise of pen- 
sion ; and yet, because I have warmly ex- 
pressed my abhorrence of the French doc- 
trines, I am pursued and reviled with all 
the force of rancour and hostility.” But 
sometimes the ‘best effects had arisen 
from the worst causes; the evil designs 
now manifested by a certain description 


morable rupture hetweenthis country and-| of men assumed features too bold to be 
bd 


‘ 
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yaistaken, or passed over in silent con- 
tempt. There were assailants of emi- 
nence with whom it was no disgrace to 
grapple. Whenever invited to the com- 
bat, he would collect all his fortitude, and 
abey the summons. Hishardihood might, 


poe be eclipsed -in the conflict ; but: 


e would convince the world that he pos- 
sessed resolution. By whom were we 
annoyed? By Frost, whom we all knew ; 
by Sempill, whom he had not the honour 
of knowing; perhaps the opposite gen- 
tlemen were well acquainted with him ; 
by Joel—Joel (the prophet) of whom he 
had heard. These were the respectable 
gentlemen—the gods—the dit minorum 
gentium—who threatened to lay our capi- 
tal and constitution in the same ruin. © 

- Why have the French, who cherish and 
protect the traitors, offered to aid and 
abet the downfal of our government? 
Because the unfledged republicans have 
determined to wage war against every 
monarchy. Having a king who commands 
the affections of his people, the crimina- 
kity on our part is unpardonable in their 
eyes. Kings are anointed with oil—the 
new sovereignty of the people with blood ! 
‘The recent massacres, at which all Europe 
revolted, heightened this striking likeness; 
and none but the murderers themselves 
could help deploring the shocking barba- 
rities, which exceeded all ancient and 
modern flagitiousness. Those who were 


advocates for sending an ambassador to 


Paria ought seriously to reflect in what 
an_awkward predicament they placed such 
a gentleman. They appointed an am- 
hassador to a people who had no govern- 
ment, no administration, and who had 
denounced the most implacable hatred 
against all kings! But, say they, ambas- 
sadors have been sent thither from other 
potentates. Be itso. Let them receive 
ambassadors from all quarters of .the 
globe from ay san ee from Pergamus, 
rom America, from Abyssinia. t all 
these congratulate each other on their 
agreeable and enviable residence. But 
let no ambassador go thither from Great 
Britain. If we condescend to acknow- 
ledge them by sending an ambassadar, 
might they not insult him by saying, 
Who sent you? The king or the people 
of England? The king, most certainly, 
answers the ambassador. The king! Re- 
turn from whence you came: we never 
sent for you : we have passed an irrevoca- 
ble declaration against all tyranny. And 
thus, if the motion were agreed to, we 
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should jostle in the dark, and expose our- 
selves to the insolence of the basest of 
mankind—monsters who outraged every 
law, human and divine. | 
The right hon gentleman 2 Fox) 
had justified the incursion of Dumourier 
into Brabant, on the principle of retalia- 
tion for the invasion of the combined ar- 
mies. Admirable reasoning! Thus we 
were not only to guarantee their new li- 
berty by an ambassador, but allow them 
the peaceable possession of the Austrian 
Netherlands, and acknowledge theirright 
to open the Scheldt. All these acquisi- 
tions—Holland, the whole continent, and: 
much more—were we to grant them, by: 
way of costs and damages ! Thus the laws 
of nature superseded the laws of nations ;: 
and Great Britain, in her turn, would be: 
left tu the mercy of the honest and inno- 
cent republicans of France! If a treaty 
oppose their ambition, they immediately 
affirmed, that it was contrary to the laws 
ofnature; and reduced every moral obli- 
pene to the same levelling eb hae 
r. Burke made the following ludicrous 
objection to the proposed negociation :— 
If, when the British ambassador appears 
at the bar of the convention, his com- 
mission, among other things, happened to 
state, “« George 3rd, by the grace of God,” 
would not that pious assembly beinstantly’ 
convulsed with laughter? The presi- 
dent, Robespierre, and Marat, ‘sworn 
enemies to kings, would scarcely be able 
to keep their indignation within bounds. 
On the one side, citizen Frost would in- 
flame their resentment ; and on the other, 
citizen Paine would proceed to denounce 
us. But, say some of the supporters of 
the motion, what right have we to enter 
upon a crusade in the cause of kings? 
We are safe in this country, and our king 
reigns in the hearts of his people. The 
French malady complained of can never 
disturb our tranquillity—“ Et penitus to- 
to divisos orbe Britannos.” Our insular si- 
tuation, they affirm, is proof against every 
innovation. They talk as if England were 
not inEurope. The French savages hav- 
ing so horribly stained Europe, he, for one, 
should have no objectiom if they could 
prove the truth of their assertion; and 
persuade us to the belief that England 
was in another quarter of the globe. At 
the conference with the British ambassa- 
dor, the members of the eonvention might 
ask—Are you ‘the representative of a 
routed faction who have murdered your. 
king? No! Then we'can have no transis 
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action with you. Fill up the measure of | again be such as to incur the censure of 
our laudable principles, and then we will | the House. Whereupon Mr. Speaker 
treat with you. Shocking to think! Per- ; submitted to the House, that he trusted 
haps even now the barbarians were em- | they would, at all times, be extremely 
bruing their hands inthe blood of the un- | careful to pay the strictest attention te 
happy prisoners! Let us look around, and | the observance of their orders, 50 neces-+ 
observe their judges. Among others who | sary for conducting the business of the 
reflected honour on human nature, were | public with regularity and effect, and so 
citizen Frost and citizen Paine—men of | essential to the maintenance of their own 
the most unblemished characters! Being | honour and dignity: That he would res 
- a general lover of new constitutions, and | mind the House of their orders, when+ 
enthusiastically fond of projectors, he was | ever he saw occasion, and enforce them — 
not surprised, that Mr. Erskine had un- ; to the utmost of his power, as the dut 
dertaken to plead Paine’s cause.— of his station aera | ; in doing which 
he had no doubt of receiving the support 
[ Zhe Debate interrupted by the Miscon- | and approbation of the House: That 
duct of a Member.|—Mr. Burke being in- | however, in the present case, he submit+ 
terrupted in a very disorderly manner, in | ted to the House whether they would not 
this and in several other parts of his | be pleased to take into their consideration 
speech, by Mr. Whitmore, member for | the information which had been given by 
Bridgenorth, the member who yesterday | the hon. member who spoke last. (Upon - 
disturbed the proceedings of the House, | the information before mentioned, and the 
Sir James Gordon called to order, and | apology which Mr. Whitmore had autho- 
insisted on the standing order being en- | rized the member to make, and in conse- 
forced against a disorderly member. quence of what Mr. Speaker had now 
The Speaker immediately rose, andin a | said, the House consented that the mo- 
manly, firm, but gentleman like manner, | tion made for calling in and reprimandin 
stated to the House how much he was | Mr. Whitmore should be Sanden) 
concerned to find himself under the ne- | And the said motion was accordingly, 
cessity of putting into execution the | with leave of the House, withdrawn. 
standing order of the House, which he | And notice was given to the member who 
had yesterday directed to be read; but | was withdrawn that he might return to 
that he was now compelled to name the | his place in the House.} a 
member that had given this interruption. | Mr. Burke resumed his speech. Hav- 
He accordingly called upon Mr. Whit- | ing now decided a point of order in this 
more by his name; upon which Mr. Whit- | House, we return to the transactions of 
more was directed to withdraw. _ | another assembly, not so famous for. or- 
And he withdrew accordingly. Then | der. But by whom was the unfortunate 
amotion being made, and the question | king accused ? By citizen Paine on the 
being proposed, “ That Mr. Whitmore be | one hand, and citizen Frost on the other. 
called in, and be for his said offence re- | Were these Frenchmen? No. They were 
primanded by Mr. Speaker in his place,” | not Frenchmen by birth, but Frenchmen 
Mr, Burke apologized for him, and im- | by merit. Thus, France adopted citizens 
puted his disorder to a warmth of consti- | from all nations, and sucha group of aban+ 
tution he could not conquer: he was | doned and unprincipled citizens as no other 
confident it arose not from any malevo- | nation on the face of the earth would re- 
‘lent motive, or from any intention to | ceive. Instead of navigating the Scheldt, 
break the privilege of the House, and | these wretches navigated the Styx only’; 
solicited earnestly for the slightest pro- | and announced slaughter and destruction 
ceeding the House could adopt. to all mankind. Were these the men to 
After some debate, Mr. Adam ac- | whom we purposed to send an ambassa- 
quainted the House that, having had an | dor? Were we to petition them for peace? 
‘Opportunity of speaking with the member | Were we to humble ourselves before 
who was withdrawn, the said member had | Judge Paine ? It might perhaps be sar- 
expressed great regret for having trans- | castically asked, how citizen Franklin, with 
gressed the orders of the House, and had | whom citizen Paine was formerly intimate, 
authorized him to acquaint the House, | came to be acknowledged as an ambassa- 
that he is extremely sorry for his of- | dor, and why he (Mr. Burke) connived 
fence, and to assure the House, that | at such a degradation ? The answer was 
upon no occasion his behaviour should | obvious: citizen Franklin had never advi- 
[ VOL, XXX. ] ci] 3 
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sed the extirpation of all kings. When 
the independence of America was acknow- 
ledged, all Franklin’s crimes were absol- 
ved. The difference between these two 
was great in other respects. Franklin was 
a native of America: Paine was born in 
England, and lived under the protection 
of our laws; but instigated by his evil ge- 
nius, he conspired against the very coun- 
try which gave him birth; by attempting 
to mtroduce the new and pernicious doc- 
trines of republicanism. During the 
American war, we heard of no acts of bar- 
barity, no deliberate murders, no de- 
thronement and decapitation of kings. 
There had appeared more atrocious guilt 
in France in one day than in America and 
England in seven years. How could we 
possibly avoid war, when France had de- 
nounced destruction against all the kings 
of Europe. We were forced, on princi- 
ples of self-defence, into a confederacy 
with all the sovereigns of Europe. I say, 
we are now engaged in actual war. The 
question consequently is—Will you tame- 
ly surrender yourselves to citizen Frost, 
and Paine? Forbid it, heaven! forbid it, 
justice! forbid it, humanity! Yield to 
traitors to their king? To a nation of 
murderers ? Stain the illustrious pages of 
our history with such profanation and im- 
piety ? May God, in his infinite mercy, 
add vigour to our arm, and enable us to 
check the encroachments of those mon- 
sters of society !—Mr. Burke concluded 
‘a very eloquent but desultory speech with 
reading, from a slip of paper, a declara- 
tion, which he wished to be avowed as the 
grounds of the conduct of the executive 
ower, in order that the people of Eng- 
and might know, that, if there must be a 
war, it had arisen from the proceedings of 
those among themselves, who, by their se- 
ditious practices, had provoked it; and 
‘that a war with France was necessary for 
the security of the liberties of England, 
the interests of Europe, and the happiness 
of mankind. | 
Mr. Courtenay said, that he had learnt, 
from the speech of the right hon. gentle. 
man who spoke last, three points of mate- 
rial importance, which he should otherwise 
never have conceived: Ist, that we were 
-at war with France ; 2dly, that to send an 
ambassador to that country would be sueing 
for peace; and 3dly, that we ought to make 
war, in order to exterminate the French 
metaphysicians. The right hon. gentle- 
man, however, had proceeded to a greater 
extent, having damned all Frenchmen to 
tr 7 
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the third and fourth generation. Seizing 
with avidity the prominent features of 
certain detestable characters, he bestowed 
condemnation upon the whole, because 
some individuals had committed acts of 
outrage, and deserved condign punish- 
ment. The right hon. gentleman put up 
the members of the national convention 
like ninepins, and bowled them down as 
his inexhaustible fancy directed. With 
regard to the impolicy of sending an am- 
bassador to Paris, he widely differed from 
the right hon. gentleman. Had not Swe- 
den an ambassador there ? Had not Naples 
an ambassador there ? Were not the royal 
family of Naples nearly related to that 
of France, whose fate he, as well as every 
good man, sincerely deplored? How, 
then, could our ambassador be degraded ? 
But the right hon. gentleman allowed 
himself to be hurried away by his impla- 
cable hatred to the French, whom he had 
ingeniously described conquering every 
where, with the sword in one hand, and 
the Rights of Man in the other. He com- 
mended the honourable testimony which 
Mr. Burke had given in favour of the 
English soldiers im America, who were 
now very generously presented with abso- 
lution. A recantation of past errors was 
an act of magnanimity. Could he, how- 
ever, forget his conduct during the Ame- 
rican war? Could he forget his prayers 
for the success of the American arms ? 
Could he forget his enthusiasm in favour 
of republicanism? Was his memory so 
frail and fleeting, that he could not re- 
member how he wept over the fate of 
the rebel Montgomery—how he exulted 
at the victories of the rebel Washington ? 
Was it so treacherous, that he could not 
remember his complaint against the im- 
prisonment in the tower of Mr. Laurens, 
the chief magistrate of the greatest dd ae 
lic in the world? But success changed the 
Opinions of men. Dr. Franklin’s crimes, 
as we had now been told by the right hon. 
gentlemen, were pardoned by the recogni- 
tion of American independence : and per- 
haps he, or some other orator, equally 
ingenious would boldly affirm, that the 
murderers of Paris were pardoned by the 
recognition of the French republic! Mr. 
Courtenay confessed that he had nct been 
in France “ in the, days of chivalry.” 
He had not seen seventeen years ago 
‘‘ delightful visions” in that country. But 
he had been there a short time. since, 
when he saw sights that would have “ cre- 
ated a soul under the ribs of death.” He 
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had seen fathers devoting their sons, wives 
their husbands, mothers their children, to 
the service of their country. If there 
were men to whom this sight would not be 
grateful, those men were not, objects of 
his envy. Indeed he felt sorrowful in the 
extreme, when he read the audacious, the 
unprincipled, the shocking manifestoes of 
the duke of Brunswick; but that sorrow 
was changed to rapture when, a short 
time subsequent to the publication of the 
late manifesto, the duke and his disci- 
plined ruffians were driven disgracefully 
out of France. He rejoiced at the sub- 
sequent successes of the French. Their 
glorious expedition in Brabant—their libe- 
ration of Flanders. He had lived to see 
the genius of liberty inspire the French 
with a portion of noble ardour which the 
slaves of despots found irresistible—to see 
the duke of Brunswick’s disciplined ruf- 
fians fly before republican energy, to hear 
of the battle of Jemappe, when the fight- 
ing machines of aristocracy retired with 
disgrace, and left the ficld to freemen, 
emulous of true glory. These were the 
men whom the right hot gentleman had 
reviled; these were the men against whom, 
to increase the blessings of our constitu- 
tion, he urged us to wage war. Were we 
become so senseless, so petrified, so dea- 
dened to justice and humanity, as to listen 
for a moment to such pernicious sophistry ? 
The proclamation, which, no doubt, was 
very well intended, has been productive of 
two mobs only—those of Birmingham and 
Manchester—who both bellowed the favo- 
rite cry of “ Church and King !” minis- 
ters had certainly acted in: a bungling 
manner. Before this time, there ought to 
have been church and king mobs all over 
the kingdom. Where were the insurrec- 
tions said to be against the constitution ? 
When the tree of liberty was expected, 
according to the ministerial report, to be 
planted on Kennington-common, the 
troops were almost starved, waiting for 
the insurrection. This reminded him of 
a story of lord Craven, in the time of 
Charles the 2nd. His lordship was always 
present at fires. A house being burnt in 
the city, the king asked if lord Craven 
was there, ‘“‘ Oh yes,” exclaimed a cour- 
tier, ‘‘ he was there waiting for the fire 
three hours before it broke out.” Mr. 
Burke, he said, was the dupe of his imagi- 
nation. If France was only hinted at, the 
right hon. gentleman immediately yielded 
to his favourite passion. Off he dashed, 
with some whipping and spurring, that he 
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might travel the remainder of his journey 
with alacrity. Talk of a republican go- 
vernment, suddenly his magic lantern an- 
pears, and he produces Paine, Frost, 
Marat, Robespierre, &c. dancing in mer- 
ry confusion. He sports till he himself’ is 
sickened ; and till the most jocose become 
serious. Thus (said Mr. Couneney 
have I delivered my sentiments on the 
present state of affairs. They exactly 
correspond with those of my right hon. 
friend (Mr. Fox.) While I live and 
breathe I will maintain these opinions. 
I know the public and private virtues of 
my right hon. friend; and whenever I 
separate from him, I shall consider that 
day the most degraded of my life. 

Sir James Murray opposed the motion. 
He agreed that nothing could justify a 
war but the most urgent necessity ; but if — 
such necessity should be found to exist, 
he was decidedly of opinion we had 
every thing to hope for. To prove this 
pene he took a view of the powers of 

urope, as they stood affected towards 
France, and contended that we must re- 
ceive their assistance in any struggles we 
might unhappily be drawn into. He de- 
fended the duke of Brunswick, and as- 
sured the House, from his own personal 
knowledge, that no acts of cruelty were 
exercised by the Austrians, in their irrup- 
tion into France, and that the manifesto 
that had given so much offence. was 
merely intended to terrify the inhabitants 
into a submission, and at most could only 
be called bullying. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that never since he 
had sat in parliament had he heard a 
question so perversely argued, or the 
mover of it so unjustly treated. This 
compelled him to trespass on the indul- 
gence of the House, late as the hour was, 
and he must be excused for paying no 
respect whatever to the observation oi a 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), that it 
was improper to bring forward these dis- 
cussions in the absense of his majesty’s 
first minister. This was a tender respect 
to the dignity of office in that right hon. 
gentleman; but he must be permitted to 
say, that the representation of the coun- 
try was indeed placed in adegraded light, 
if it was to be maintained that the great 
council of the nation was not in this mo- 
mentous crisis a court competent to dis. 
euss the dearest interests of the people, 
unless the presence of a certain minister 
of the crown sanctioned their deliberations. 
But on what ground did they regret the 
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absence of the treasury leader? Had 
there appeared any want of numbers or 
ability on the bench opposite * to com- 
pensate for this loss? What exertion that 
he could have furnished had been unsup- 
plied? Had there been any want of splen- 
did and sonorous declamation to cover a 
meagreness of argument? Any want of 
virulence of invective to supply the place 
of proof in accusation? Any want of in- 
flammatory appeals to the passions where 
reason and judgment were unsafe to be 
resorted to? Unquestionably in all these 
respects, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had not been missed. In one res- 
pect, indeed, they might be justified in 
regretting his absence. They had been 
pressed to prove the facts asserted in the 
king’s speech, and in the proclamation. 
Not an atom of mformation could any 
present member of the government fur- 
nish ; doubtless, therefore, the insurrection 
was a secret deposited in the breast of 
_ the chancellor of the exchequer, and he 
had taken in his pocket all the proofs of 
the plot to assist him in his re-election at 
Cambridge.—His right hon. friend had 
recommended, that before we plunged into 
a war, and drew upon the treasure and 
blood of the people of Great Britain, we 
. should try, if possible, to settle the matter 
In dispute by negociation, and show to 
the people that we had sotried. ‘This his 
right hon. friend had recommended as a 
duty which we owed to our constituents, 
be the character and principles of the 
power with whom we are disputing what 
they may. Wasit credible that a propo- 
sition of this nature should have been re- 
ceived with such heat ? Reason and duty 
at any other time must have supported it. 
But the fact was, that the moment was 
unfortunate; the time was full of heat 
and irritation ; natural and artifical go- 
vernment had thought it their interest to 
inflame this disposition. Intelligence was 
expected of a catastrophe in France, which 
all human hearts deprecated, and would 
equally deplore ; in this temper, therefore, 
the public mind was worked up toa blind 
and furious hestility against France, and the 
dearest interests of our own country were 
to be risked at the call of a momentary 
enthusiasm, which, if not bottomed in 
sound policy andsound sense, was sure not 
tobe lasting. Couldthere be a stronger 
proof of this temper, than the manner in 
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which a learned member (Mr. Grant) had 
supported his argument. The most suc- 
cessful passage in his able speech turned 
upon a passionate appeal to the pride and 
dignity ofthe English nation. He thought 
proper to assume, that any thing like ne- 
gociation at present, would be a petition 
for mercy and forbearance from the French 
nation; and then he triumphantly ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘« Draw your petition, and where 
is the man, with a British heart within 
his bosom, who will sign it?” What un- 
fairness was this? Was there no mode 
between nations of demanding explanation 
for an injury given or meditated, but by 
petition? Did we petition the court of 
Spain in the affair of Nootka Sound? 
Did we petition France in the dispute res- 
pecting this very Holland in 1787? Or 
did the learned gentleman believe that, 
notwithstanding these instances, there was 
something so peculiarly meek, pliant, and 
bending in the character of the first minis- 
ter, that it was quite impossible for him 
to assume a lofty tone or a haughty air 
for any purpose? Thecase of Russia, 
however, Mr. Sheridan ridiculed and ex- 
cepted. To judge by that alone he ad- 
mitted that the learned gentleman might 
be justified in apprehending that every 
menace of this government was to end in 
an act of meanness; that, whenever he 
saw the minister im the attitude of threat 
ening, he might expect to see him in the 
act of conceding; and that, if he armed 
it was in order to petition for mercy. 
Without this inference from “the past 
conduct of administration, the general 
arguinent was idle, and all the proud ac- 
clamations it had produced were wholly 
thrown away.—Mr. Sheridan next ad- 
verted to the declaration of Mr. Windham 
that as he was of opinion that moral pro- 
priety prohibited our treating or having 
any intercourse with France, he had ra- 
ther, if it ever took place, that it should 
be matter of necessity and not of choice. 
This he treated as a sentiment not consist- 
ent with the usual precision of under- 
standing which charactcrized that hon. 
gentleman. It was admitted that some 
time or other we must treat with the 
French, for eternal war or the extirpation 
of the nation was not yet avowed by any 
one. Necessity, then, was to be looked to, 
to give us a moral excuse; and whence 
was that necessity to arrive ?. from defeat, 
from discomfiture, from shame and dis- 
grace. Happy prospect to look te, which 
would excuse us as it did the duke of 
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Saxe Teschen in his glorious retreat from 
the contamination of treating with this 
nation of robbers and murderers, as they 
are styled. Happy, dignified opportunity 
to treat, when we should be completely 
at their mercy. Unquestionably we should 
then be justified, and certainly we should 
be undone. But the hon. gentleman ar- 
gued as if this case of necessity, through 
defeat, could alone justify us in nego- 
ciating with such a foe. hat! did he 
not perceive that an equal necessity might 
arise from our success? We went to war 
-for a specific object—the minister avowed 
and explained that object. Admit that 
we are victorious and obtain it—is not 
the warto cease when the object of it is 
obtained? And if to cease, how but by 
some intercourse or agreement of some 
sort or other? Here there would be a si- 
tuation in which negociation must arise, 
not from necessity and defeat, but from 
victory and justice ; all nicety and strained 
morality, and meek dignity, therefore 
about the thing itself was trifling ; and as 
to waiting that time might operate, he 
did not conceive that if that time was to 
be spent in war and blows, much advance 
would be made in the spirit of concilia- 
tion.—In stating the question this way, 
he argued, on the declared grounds which 
his majesty’s speech and the ministers 
gave for the war; for ifhe were to argue 
on the ground on which the war was urged 
with such impassioned and popular elo- 
quence by other gentlemen, in that case 
he must despair of ever seeing peace re- 
turn to the earth. With them was the 
motive to keep faith with our allies ? 
Was the object to preserve Holland? Or 
to resent the incendiary decree of the 
national convention? Nothing like it 
through all their speeches! They scarcely 
deigned to mention such little and limited 
purposes. No: their declared object was 
to avenge all the outrages which have 
been committed in France; to reinstate, 
if possible, all that has been overthrown ; 
to exterminate the principles and the 
people who preach the principles which 
they reprobate. As Philip demanded the 
orators of Athens to be delivered up to 
him as his most formidable enemies, these 
gentlemen must have all the democratic 
metaphysicians of France extirpated, or 
they cannot sleep in their beds. In short, 
the whole bearing of the arguments and 
instigations they used to rouse the House 
to hostility, went to advise a war which 
never was to cease, but with the total 
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overthrow of the French republic, and the 
extermination of ail whohad supported it. 
Was the House, was the country, ready 
to vote a war for such an object, and on 
such principles ?—-We were told that we 
must not differ with the allied powers, with 
whom we were in future to co-operate. 
Were we, then, to make a common cause 
in the principles, and for the purposes for 
which. these. despots associated? Were 
the free and generous people of England 
ready to subscribe to the duke of Bruns- 
wick’s manifesto? That hateful out- 
rage on the rights and feelings of human 
nature, that wretched issue of impotent 
pride, folly and inhumanity, that procla- 
mation which had steeled the heart and 
maddened the brain of all France, which 
had provoked those it had devoted to 
practise all the cruelties it had impotently 
threatened to inflict, which had sharpened - 
the daggers of the assassins of the 2nd of 
September, which had whetted the axe 
now suspended over the unfortunate mo- 
narch—was the nation ready to subscribe 
to this absurd and detestable rhapsody ? 
One ‘case alone had been sufficient to de- 
cide him as to the true spirit of the league 
«sthe brutal rigour with which La Fayette 
had been treated ; whatever else he was,he 
wasa brave man, and he was in their power. 
The use they had made of that power 
sufficiently showed how they would have 
treated others, whom they might well 
consider -as entitled to ten-fold enmity.— 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to reprobate the 
idea of Great Britain engaging in the war 
on the principles of the alhes. The ques- 
tion was not merely whether we should 
go to war or not, but on what priaciples, 
to what end, and pledged to what confe- 
deracy we should go to war. For his 
part, he had declared, that, if war. must 
be, the defence of the country and its 
constitution would be the single conside- 
ration in his mind; and for that purpose 
he would support the executive govern- 
ment, in whatever hands his majesty 
placed it. But in this declaration he re- 
ferred to a war undertaken on the neces- 
sity, and directed to the objects stated 
by his majesty and his ministers. He did 
not refer to the crusade of chastisement 
and vengeance, which the zeal of some 
gentlemen recommended, and the clamour 
of the House seemed so ready to adopt. 
He would never consent that one Eng- 
lish guinea should be spent, or.one drop 
of British blood be shed, to restore the 
antient despotism of France, that bitter- 
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est foe that England ever knew. Sooner 
than support such objects, or such a pro- 
ject, he would rather violate the proud 
feelings which he shared in common with 
the House, and petition for peace, with any 
concession, a almost by any sacrifice. 
But he trusted no such dilemma impend- 
ed. The real object of the war was one 
thing; the fiery declaration which was to 
whet our valour was another.—Mr. She- 
ridan now adverted to the strange situa- 
tion in which the House might bring it- 
self, by indulging this furious spirit of de- 
clamation, against the meanness and in- 
famy of holding any sort of treaty and 
intercourse with France. It was in the 
first place a libel on his majesty’s speech, 
and upon our own address. His majesty 
had encouraged us to hope, that notwith- 
standing his armament, he might yet pro- 
cure to us the blessing of peace ; and we 
had thanked and encouraged him in his 
gracious intention. How was this to be 
achieved? Disputes and cause of com- 
plaint existing without some. sort of 
communication, it wasimpossible. How 
was this to be carried on? Was there 
any sort of dumb crambo, by which the 
parties might come to understand each 
other ; and yet the form of negociation be 
slipt from, and the moral dignity of Great 
Britain be preserved? A right hon. 
gentleman, indeed, had warned the House 
to be tender of advising his majesty in 
the exercise of his prerogative; yet he 
himself had actually usurped the first pre- 
rogative of the crown; and in contradic- 
tion ta the king’s express declaration, de- 
clared the nation to be actually at war. 
But what was to be said, if, after all this, 
the minister,: when he returned to his 
seat in that House, should bring us the 
happy intelligence, that, in consequence 
of explanation and treaty, the calamities 
of war were actually averted? Mr. She- 
ridan asserted peremptorily, that, at the 
very moment in which the House was 
urged to a flame at the idea of our stoop- 
ing to the contamination of treating with 
France, the minister was actually nego- 
ciating, not only through Holland, but 
directly with agents from the French ex 
ecutive council. Should his efforts be 
successful, observe how you must treat 
him on his return: if he should tell you 
that a temperate explanation has talten 
place ; that the French had abandoned all 
idea of attacking our ally; that they had 
rescinded the incendiary decrees and de- 
Clarations which had countenanced the 
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disaffected in England; ahd that this 
peaceful and prosperous country might 
return to that state of applauded neu- 
trality which we have just thanked his 
majesty for adhering to, this we must an- 
swer, ‘‘ Go, thou mean wretch, thou be- 
trayexs of the pride and dignity of the 
crown and of the nation, thou contami- 
nated man, debased by intercourse with 
the agents of robbers, ruffians, murderers, 
and atheists—we only dissembled when 
we applauded your neutrality; we detest 
your peace, and we meant to dupe our. 
sovereign when we called on him to pre- 
serve it.” Would. the House make this 
answer, should such happy intelligence 
be brought them, and will they own that 
they played the hypocrite in their address 
to their king ?—Mr. Sheridan then decla- 
red, that from the commencement of the 
revolution, he had been of opinion, that 
if there had been a statesman-like admi- 
nistration, they would have considered | 
the post of minister at Paris, as the situa- 

tion which demanded the first and ablest 

talents of the country. Happy, he be- 

lieved, it would have been for both coun- 

tries, and for human nature itself, if such 

had been the opinion of government in 

this country ; and highly as he valued his 

right hon. friend, unparalleled as he. 
thought his talents were, he should not 
hesitate to declare, that, as minister in 

Paris, there was scope and interest for 

the greatest mind that ever warmed a hu- 

man bosom. The French had been uni- 

formly partial, and even prejudiced, in 

favour of the English. What manly 
sense, what generous feeling, communi- 

cating with them, might have done, and 

above all, what fair truth and plain deal- 

ing might have effected, he believed it 

was not easy to calculate ; but the with- 

holding all these from that nation m our 

hollow neutrality, he was sure, was an er- 

ror which would be for ever to be la- 

mented. 

Mr. Dundas said, that when the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last rose, hethought 
all the arguments that were used had been 
fully answered on the former night, all 
the facts in the proclamation, and the 
speech from the throne, the House had 

ready decided on. One assertion, that 
of a negociation now depending, was of 
a nature which a minister could not safely 
answer ; because, whether he admitted or 
denied it, he disclosed what might be un- 
fit to be disclosed. All, therefore, that 
he could say on the subject was, that the 
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hon. gentleman’s assertion was not- com- 
patible with his belief. Mr. Dundas re- 

eated this in more guarded terms: “ that, 
in his opinion, he believed that it was not 
compatible with his belief.” With regard 
to the ambassadors of other courts remain- 
ing at Paris after the king was dethroned, 
-he knew nothing of it; but he believed 
that the Dutch had observed the same 
conduct that the English court had done. 
To sum up the whole, he would put it 
on this issue : if, under the former govern- 
ment of France, while we had an ambas- 
sadorin France, and France an ambassa- 
dor here, the French government had re- 
ceived persons from this country, com- 
plaining of the constitution, and propo- 
sing an alliance to subvert it, and given a 
favourable answer to such persons, what 
would have been the duty of his majesty’s 
ministers? Would it not have been to 
recall our ambassador, and order the 
French ambassador to quit this country ? 
How, then, could we now send an ambas- 
sador to France, when the present French 
government had notoriously done the very 
same thing ? 

-Mr. Fox, with a hoarseness so severe 
as to make it very difficult for him to 
speak at all, said it was ysically impos- 

sible for him to say uel nor did he in- 
.tend it. If I had thought, continued he, 
the circumstances such as the case stated 
by the right hon. secretary, I would not 
have made my motion ; but from his ma- 
jesty’s speech and the address of the 
House in answer to it, I was authorized 
to think otherwise. Would the right hon. 
secretary in any case recall our ambassador, 
and order the French ambassador to leave 
this country before he had actually deter- 
mined on war? I think he would not: 
and that war is not yet determined on 
appears from this, that his majesty has 
assured us from the throne, that nothing 
will be neglected by him that can contri- 
bute to the important object of preserving 
the blessings of peace ; and for this assur- 
ance we have returned thanks in our ad- 
dress. If I sent an ambassador to France 
I would not instruct him to petition, as 
some gentlemen have been pleased to 
suppose, but to demand satisfaction ; and 
if that were denied, to return. The chief 
point maintained by me in making this 
motion, is, not that the people are always 
to be consulted on the expediency of go- 
ing to war, but that on all occasions the 

ought to be truly informed what the ob- 
Ject of the war is. If my motion is not 
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adopted, and war should ensue, I fear 
there will be much doubt about what is the 
true cause, and that some will think we 
are fighting for one object, and some for 
another. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Burke, asserts peremptorily that weare at 
war: and yet he voted for the address, 
thanking his majesty for his endeavours 
to preserve the blessings of peace. He 
directly contradicts both the ministers 
and the speech from the throne. They 
praise his eloquence in their support, but 
take care not to adopt his opinions. 
Whenever you do treat,+and that you 
must treat some time or other nobody 
can deny—-you must treat with the exist- 
ing powers; and if you refuse to do that _ 
now, which you know must be done at 
some time or other, you give away the 
opportunity of saving Holland from a 
war, of preserving to her the monopoly © 
of the Scheldt without a war, and of ob- 
taining the revocation of that resolution 
of the executive council, of which I per- 
haps think as ill as you do. If the point 
in dispute be, whether we shall negociate 
by a minister, or by means of secretaries 
communicating with ministers, I do not 
think that a sufficient cause of war. I 
have done my duty in submitting my 
ideas to the House, and in doing this, 
I cannot possibly have had any other mo- 
tives than those of public duty. What 
were my motives? Not to court the fa- 
vour of ministers, or those by whom mi- 
nisters are supposed to be favoured; not 
to gratify my friends, as the debates in 
this House have shown ; not to court po- 
pularity, for the general conversation, 
both within and without these walls, has 
shown that to gain popularity, I must 
have held the opposite course. The peo- 
ple may treat my house, as they have 
done that of Dr. Priestley—as it is said, 
they have more recently done that of 
Mr. Walker. My motive only was, that 
they might know what was the real cause 
of the war into which they are likely to 
be plunged, and that they might know that 
it depended on a matter of mere form aad 
ceremony. 
Mr. Drake, jun. declared, that at this 
awful and portentous crisis of affairs he 
could not give a silent vote, without ex- 
pressing, before God and his country, the 
indignation he felt at the introduction of 
a subject fraught with the most baneful 
consequences to the liberty, the honour, 
the tranquillity, and the independence of 
Britain.. Gentlemen on the other side of 
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the House, in the course of this discuse 
sion, had-evinced an indecent exultation 
at the abolition of monarchy in France, 
and the subsequent calamities which every 
man of feeling ought to lament and abhor. 
The only benefit that could accrue to 
this country from that event, was the dis- 
solution of the family compact. But, 
alas ! that advantage was absorbed in the 
alarming extension of the territories of 
the French republic, which, if recognized 
by us, would excite the resentment of 
every power in Europe, and pave the way 
to render Gre&t Britain a province of 
France. Was not this the time for Eng- 
lishmen to join heart and hand in main- 
taining our independence and supporting 
our importance in the political scale of 
Europe? They had likewise exulted in 
another event, which ought rather to be 
@ subject of condolence and regret, name- 
ly, the retreat of the combined armies, 
whose leaders were actuated by the laud- 
able motives of humanity, whose object 
was, to stop the effusion of blood, and 
prevent those excesses incident to a fero- 
cious people, who had thrown off all re- 
straint of government, and relinquished 
¢very social and moral obligation, and 
reverted to a state of nature, of anarchy 
and confusion. He described the men 
who composed the legislative and execu- 
tive povernent of France, and repro- 
bated the idea of sending a minister to 
negociate with rebels, assassins, and regi- 
cides, whose ambition seemed stimulated 
by rapine, havoc, and devastation. With 
such a junto, a member of the British 
House of Commons had the hardihood to 
propose an embassy, which always im- 
plied a parity of manners, and a recipro- 
city of interest. He would ask the right 
hon. gentleman, who would go upon this 
diplomatic expedition ? No man that was 
loyal to his king and faithful to his coun- 
try, would undertake an embassy to which 
#0 much danger and responsibility was at- 
tached ; for sure he was, that a disparity 
of political sentiments would expose any 
person of that description to the ferodity 
of a licentious mob, who might perhaps 
imbrue their hands in his blood before 
they permitted him to deliver his creden- 
tials to those immaculate gentlemen who 
were placed at the helm of affairs in 
France. Indeed, the subject in discus- 
sion appeard to him. 
‘‘———a monster, of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


And in justice to the right hon. mover, 
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he was inclined to believe he was not 
sincere in his’ intentions; for the old 
adage par ke gaudet was not unfre- 
quently applicable to the rational as_ well 
as to the brute creation.—Mr. Drake then 
addressing himself to the opposite side of 
the House, broke out in a most severe 
invective against the gentlemen who had 
supported the motion, and in the most 
emphatic terms conjured his honourable, 
ever honourable, and right honourable 
friends, to unite heart head, and hand, in 
suppressing and extirpating the very 
semen of a revolution which was but too 
manifest in the volcanic, subterranean, 
infernal, diobolical eloquence of his ini- 
mical friends who—[{Here a peal of 
laughter.] The hon. mover insisted that 
he had been interrupted in one of the 
most essential privileges of a British se- 
nator, viz. the freedom of speech, which 
he hoped the Speaker had: not omitted to 
demand of his majesty at the opening of 
the present session: and if it had been 
obtained, he, in common with other mem- 
bers, had a right to avail himself of it. 
In order to conciliate the attention of the 
House, he lamented that it was necessary 
for members to detail their political creed. 
Whatever that of others might be, his 
was, loyalty to his king, fidelity to his 
country, and love to the constitution. 
The hon member declared, that if by 
theatrical gesticulation he had betrayed 
an excess of animation, it was but the 
ebullition of his heart, which obliged him 
to exclaim with Hamlet, that he had 
“ that within which passeth show ; 
“ These but the trappings and the suits of 
woe.” 
The subject matter in debate was of vast 
importance, and struck to the heart of 
every patriotic Englishman, whose reason 
was unruffied by passion, unclouded by 
rejudice, and unwarped by party. For 
bis part, he was an isolated man, who 
thought the cause of his country para- 
mount to every other concern ; he there- 
fore trusted, that gentlemen would impute 
his animation to a zeal for the good of 
his country, which neither hope nor fear 
could influence him to suppress. 
The motion was then put and negatived. 


‘Debate on Mr. Grey's nk oe of @ 
Libel intituled “ Qne Pennyworth of Truth, 
from Thomas Bull to his Brother John.” } 
Dec. 17. Mr. Grey rose to make his 
promised motion. He began by saying; 
that in a former debate Mr. Dundas had 
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taken fire at an insinuation he had made, 
that the protection of the laws was not ex- 
tendedequally to all his majesty’s subjects. 
So far, however, from receding from that 
insinuation, he begged to be understood, 
that he meant to substitute now assertion 
for insinuation. He was decidedly of 
opinion that the protection of the laws 
was not equally extended to all persons. 
In support of his opinion he adduced the 
riots at Birmingham, into the causes of 
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diaries were. -He had heard that an ex- 
press had arrived from Manchester that 
day, which stated, that the populace had 
risen again, and had destroyed the houses 
of Messrs. Cooper and Walker. At Bir- 
mingham, also, symptoms of riots had 
been evinced. ‘These effects seemed to 
him to have proceeded from a publication, 
issuing from the Association at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern: it was called 
‘¢ A Pennyworth of Truth from Thomas 


which no inquiry had been suffered to! Bull to his Brother John.” . He had sent 


take place. In the present instance, if 
administration created an alarm; if at the 
same time that alarm was occasioned by 


a general description held out, that there : 


were persons disaffected to the constitu- 
tion; if such a general description, too, 


for it to the Crown and Anchor, and was 
told that it was delivered to none but 
subscribers, but was to be had at Stock- 
dale’s ; a proof that they avowed the pub- 
lication. It contained the following li- 
bellous invectives against the dissenters. 


were made for the express purpose of; “ Our national debt, for which we are 


subjecting particular persons to the ven- 
peance of the people, he conceived that 
he was fully justified in the assertion he 
had made. Several facts had been stated 
to justify the proclamation. These were 
all denied. At Dundee the tumults were 
over ten days before the issuing of the 
proclamation; besides, it was plain that 
government did not assemble the militia to 
suppress them ; for if they had, the militia 
would not have been drawn towards 
London. - Those tumults being sup- 
pressed without the interference of the 
military, he contended, that the minister 
had abused the term of insurrection, and 
had been guilty of perverting an act of 
parliament. If he had conceived that 
riots would break out he ought to have 
assembled the parliament, and have called 
for a bill of indemnity. He had not pur- 
sued this mode, because it was his inte- 
rest to create alarm and excite apprehen- 
sion. If there really existed disaffected 
persons, they should be pointed out and 
punished, Riots, he understood, had 
taken place at Cambridge. . Very serious 
tumults had occured at Manchester ; these 
seemed to proceed from a meeting held 
at Manchester on the 11th instant, for 
the purpose of preserving constitutional 
order. The same evening a mob had as- 
sembled and attacked the house of Mr. 
Walker. An hon. gentleman whom he 
saw in his place (Mr. Peel) was present 
at that meeting. In one of the daily pa- 
pers it was stated, that he said, in his ad- 
dress to the meeting, that it was time for 
the people to rouse from their lethargy, 
for there were incendiaries in the country. 
If Mr. Peel really did utter these words, 
he called on him to say whe those incen- 
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now paying such heavy taxes, was dou- 
bled by the troubles in America, all 
brought upon us from the beginning by 
the dissenters there and here. Did not 
Dr. Price write for them? And did not 
the Birmingham Doctor (late one of the 
king’s elect of France) encourage them, 
and write mob-principles of government 
to justify them?” Paine’s Rights of Man 
had not produced one riot; but this in- 
vective against the dissenters seemed cal- 
culated to produce effects the most 
alarming. If government did not put a 
speedy termination to these proceedings, 
he, was convinced that that great man, 
Dr. Priestley, and every other dissenter, 
would not be safe. He read several ex 
tracts from the paper, and concluded with 
moving, “ That the said paper be deli- 
vered in at the table and read.’ This he 
intended as the ground of an address to 
the king to give directions to the attorney 
general to | apie = 3 

Mr. Peel conceived that a newspaper 
paragraph was no foundation on which to 
criminate a member of that House. With 
regard to what was attributed to -him in 
the paper alluded to, he disclaimed it all, 
except his having said ‘God save the 
King.* The association he -belonged to 
at Manchester consisted of men of inde» 
pendent principles; every man init spoke 
his sentiments, and nothing but sentiments 
of loyalty were uttered. When he left the 
town all was quiet; and he regretted that 
the people afterwards broke into disorder. 
The hon. gentleman, had insinuated, that 
the riots were occasioned by the Associa- 
tion. The objects of the Association 
were, to protect the laws, and to: d scou- 
rage any attempts to-break in upon the 
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peace of society. There were in Man- 
chester some few disaffected persons ; but 
in general they were contented, happy, 
and attached to the government and con- 
stitution. As to party among them, there 
Was once.a division, one side was called 
Pittites, and the other Foxites: but that 
had ceased; they had all coalesced, and 
called themselves Kingites. 

Mr. Adam rejoiced to hear, on such 

respectable authority, that the lower class 
of people had too much good sense to 
suffer their attachment to the constitution 
to be shaken by any writings. It was a 
fresh proof that there was no tendency 
among them to insurrection, for the pur- 
pose of overturning the constitution. He 
enforced the necessity of the motion, and 
expressed his doubts as to the legality of 
the associations that had been entered 
into for the a of prosecuting sedi- 
tious writings. Ifthe law was enforced as 
it ought to be, such associations would be 
unnecessary. He was sure this sort of 
assistance to government was not right, 
since it tended to establish what we 
blamed so much in France ~—a government 
by clubs. 
_ Mr. Yorke was against admitting the 
motion, for if it was acceded to, the 
House would have nothing to attend to 
but such motions. if it was a libel the re- 
gular course of law might be taken. 

The Attorney General said, that censi- 
dering the situation in which he stood, it 
would not become him togive any opinion 
on the paper which was the subject of the 
motion; he was on that head to receive 
the orders of the House and'‘obey them, 
but not to attempt to influence their de- 
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man to perusé a long paper, and examihé 
all its parts attentively, before he could 
tell whether he.could make it the ground 
of an information or an indictment ; how, 
then, could it be expected, that the House 
should in a moment be able to form ¢ 
judgment of such a case? He had more 
than once prosecutéd, in obedience to the 
commands of the House, when he knew 
he could not convict the accused ; but he 
was forced by order to prosecute, and 
could not say beforehand that a convic- 
tion was not to be expected. He there- 
fore wished that gentlemen, whenever 
they wanted to move for a prosecution of 
any person for a libel, would state the 
matter to the House, and then allow a 
sufficient time for consideration, before 
they made their motion, and called for a 
final determination. | 

Mr. Jekyll condemned the conduct of 
some of the associations in publishing pa- 
pers, the obvious tendency of which was 
to bring down upon the dissenters all the 
rage and fury of a bigotted mob. 

Mr. Anstruther replied to what Mr. 
-Adam had said of associations. He de- 
nied that those to which his hon. friend 
alluded, were disposed to establish a go- 
vernment by clubs ; on the contrary, they 
associated solely for the purpose of aiding 
the civil magistrate in the execution of 
the law, and not of setting up their own 
decrees as the law of theland. In estab- 


lishing a fund for defraying the defence of 
| poe their conduct was strictly 


, they meant not to pass by the 
grand juries, but, on the contrary, to pre-. 
sent to themsuch publications as ought to 
be made the subjects of prosecution ; this 


vision either by argument or by vote, and | every individual was authorized to do by 


therefore he intended to withdraw, after 
he should have made one or two observa- 
tions in general on prosecutions for libels 
ordered by the House of Commons. It 
ought first to be well considered, whether 
_the paper which was to be made the 
groundwork of a criminal proceedihg was 
really libellous or not; and, secondly, 
whether it was probable that a conviction 
would be procured; for it would be an 
awkward circumstance for the House to 
order a prosecution fora paper which might 
be pronounced by the judges, not to be a 
libel, or, which being one, was of such a 
nature that it could not be proved. In 
such a case the House, to use @ coarse, 
but an expressive saying, would “ show its 
teeth when it could not bite.” It would 
tequire much tiate even for a professional 


laws and consequently it was not illegal 
in a body todoit. Very dangerous papers 
indeed were in circulation. One had 
been sent to him, in whichthe writer‘com- | 
eer of rents, taxes, and monopoly of 
ands, ‘as intolerable grievances, which 
ought immediately to be removed. 

Mr. Lambton said, it was necessary that 
libels, against whole descriptions of men 
should be prosecuted, as well as hibels 
against the government, that evil disposed 
persons might not imagine that the repu- 
tation of any particular set of men ‘might 
be attacked with ‘impunity. He ‘com- 
plained of calumniés ‘of a dangerous na- 
ture, circulated against himself and His 
friends in the county which he had the ho- 
neur to represent. 13 a 

Mr. Gregor conjured Mr.'Grey to with- 
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draw his motion, and added, that some of 
the opinions lately maintained by Mr. 
Fox were highly dangerous, although the 
sight hon. gentleman might not understand 
them to he so, andsaid, thatif called upon 
to do so, he would point them out. 

Mr. Fox said, it would ill become him 
to interrupt a business before the House, 
by calling for a debate on his own opi- 
mions; but ifthe hon. gentleman or the 
Howse chose to appoint a time for ex- 
amining his gpinions, he was ready ta 
meet the discussion, and to thank them for 
it, confident that it would only afford hira 
an opportunity of removing misconcep- 
tion. There were certain forms and 
phrases which, at present, every gentle- 
man who rose to speak was required to 
repeat ; all these, whether «Church and 
State,” or “ God save the King,” or any 
thing else, he begged to be- understood ag 
having said or sung. Ag those who had 
read Italian operas might recollect to have 
seen prefixed an advertisement by the 
author, that when he Sonia the 
names of the heathen gads and goddesses 
he meant nothing against the holy gatho- 
lic religion; sq he must advertise the 
‘House, that when he made use of the 
words liberty, equality, impartiality, he 


ie them only in the true sense of the 
r} 


tish constitution, and not as under; 
stood, or supposed to be understood, in 
any other country. This was the mare 
necessary, as the first thing he had to do 
was to implore them to be equal and im; 


partial ; for it was not for the dignity of 


the government or of the House, to pro- 
secute seditious publications on one side, 
and pass by those on the other. He had 
always advised never to connect riots and 
insurrections with seditious writings, and 
crag sha and punish the criminal acts. 
advice was not followed; libels on 

@ne side were connected: with acts and 
prosecuted; if the same course was not 
pursued with respect to likels on the other 
side, surely there was neither impartiality 
nor equality. For how stood the facts? 
Libels against the constitution had been 
lished, but no riot had followed these 
ibels, no mob had taken the Rights of 
Man for their watch-word; yet these libels 
had been prosecuted. Libels against the 
dissenters had been published, riots had 
ensued, directed solely against the dis. 
senters, of which church and king was 
the signal, and none of these libels were 
prosecuted. Were the dissenters, in this 
Fespect equally protected? Had they 
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not a right togay, ‘“ You give every thing 
to the imaginary fears of others, and no; 
thing to our real sufferings.”—Mr. Fox 
paid a handsome compliment to the worth 
and character of Mr. Walker, who, he 
said, entertained opinions respecting the 
constitution of which he did not approve ; 
but that was no reason for withdrawing 
his good opinion, while his life and con- 
duct were irreproachable. It was their 
duty to take into their minds, not tolera- 
tion, hut that on which toleration was 
founded, sympathy for human infirmity 
and human error, and to recallect that 
those who differed from us might be right, 
although we could not see it. He ex- 
pressed his daubts of the legality of the 
associations and subscriptions for crivir 
nal prosecutions ; not of those ror aiding 
the civil magistrate in suppressing riat or 
insurrection. Of one of this sort he should 
be ready to become a member, and to 
assist the magistrate in person if neces» 
sary, for it was the duty of every maa to 
do so. Such associations might do good 
if there was danger, and could only excite 
a little unnecessary alarm if there was 
none. But these associations were at 
present made an instrument. of tyranny 
over men’s minds, almost as bad as the 
clubs in Franee, that went about, as often 
as they thought fit, requiring men to re- 
new their civic oath on pain of proscripr 
tion for incivism. Papers. were handed 
about for signatures, and the names of 
those who signed, and of those who did 
were taken dawn with the mark of 


at, 
tncivism fixed on the latter. To such 


persons in the lower ranks of life as had 


consulted him, he had said, “I shall sign 
none of these papers, those who offer them 
will probably do me no harm; but you - 
they will deprive of your customers or 
your employers, and therefore whether 

ou think them useful associations, or 
idle, I advise you to sign them.” He re- 
marked on various inflammatory hand- 
bills, circulated under pretext of calling 
meetings, and mentioned one for a meet~ 
ing at Staines, concluding with— De- 
struction to Fox and all his Jacobin 
crew.” . Now, it so happened, that his 
house was within three or four miles of 
Staines, and perhaps it might have been 
the purpose of the author of the hande 
bill ta serve his house as it had been at- 
tempted to serve Mr. Walker's. Of this, 
however, he was not much afraid: for al- 
though misrepresentation had often made 
him unpopular where he was not knowa, 
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he had the good fortune never to have 
been unpopular in his own neighbourhood. 
He‘exhorted the House, by adopting the 
motion, or by some resolution declaring 
their equal disapprobation of riots on all 
pretcxts, to save the country from the 
possible disgrace of driving a body pos- 
sessing such talents, such industry, such 
invariable loyalty to the house of Bruns- 
wick, as the dissenters, to emigration. 
- Mr. Windham said, that the House had 
directed no prosecutions on either side, 
and therefore could not be charged with 
partiality. The’ law was equally open in 
all cases. The indignation excited against 
Mr. Walker:was much more fairly impu- 
table to his political opinions, than to his 
being a dissenter. It was natural and 
even justifiable for men to feel indigna- 
tion against those who promulgated doc- 
trines, threatening all that was valuable 
and dear in society; and if there were not 
means of redress by law, even violence 
would be justifiable. But we had laws, 
thercfore violence ought to be punished ; 
and on this ground he defended the as- 
sociations, as tending to prevent violence 
by giving vigour to the law. - | 
‘Mr. Serjeant Watson thought the dis- 
senters entitled to every indulgence and 
protection compatible with the laws of 
good government. However the mede 
and form of their religion might differ 
from those of the established church, 
none of his majesty’s subjects could pos- 
sibly be. more loyal. With respect to the 
various associations which had been lately 
formed, for the preservation of peace and 
good order, he considered them com- 
meudable in the highest degree, since 
their purpose: was to assist the civil ma- 
gistrates in the execution of the laws. 

Mr. Hawkins Brown was of opinion, 
that the paper in question ought not to be 
‘prosecuted by that House. He thought 
the assuciations highly necessary at the 
present moment, and that very beneficial 
efiects had already been found to result 
from them; they had even gone so far as 
to influence favourably the public funds. 

_ My. Mitford declared himself as friend- 
ly as any man could be to universal tolera- 
tion; but in his opinion it would be im- 
possibie to make a proposition more ini- 
mical to the peace and good government 
of this. country, than the present one, 
since it was impossible at this time to se- 
parate- religious from political opinions. 
He therefore thought, that until these re- 


ligious and political opinions should cease 
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to be united, it became him pertinacious- 
ly to. resist this motion, which cast a 
marked reflection on government, by at- 
tributing to it a partiality for certain de- 
scriptions of people, simply on account of 
their religious persuasion. The church of 
England was, and he trusted would long 
continue, a great majority, when compared 
with the various persuasions of dissenters; - 
and the provocations given bY the latter 
to the members of the established church, 
by a variety of publications calculated to 
occasion much ill blood and animosity, 
obliged the churchmen, however unwil- 
lingly, to show that that they were the 
majority. With respect to the parochial 
as well as other associations, at the pre- 
sent critical juncture, he considered them 
as promising to be attended by numerous 
advantages, and was astonished that an 
objection should be stated to them. 

Mr. Dundas defended the associations 
for prosecuting seditious writings as legal, 
and instanced the societies for prose- 
cuting swindlers and house-breakers. 
He recommended it to Mr. Fox to cons 
sider the advice he had given about sign- 
ing papers ; for according to that doctrine; 
a magistrate might think himself sure of 
the support of a great number of per- 
sons, who, when oc¢asion called, would 
refuse to aid him. Men who signed pas 
pers of which they disapproved, might 
soon learn to swear what they did not be- 
lieve ; and the signatures of traitors might 
appear among those of good citizens. 
No sufficient ground had been laid for re- 
ceiving the paper, and therefore he should. 
oppose the motion. Oe. ks 

Mr. Foz said, he kept no such company 
as the right hon. secretary talked of. He 
conversed with no men who would refuse 
to aid the civil-magistrate;and hehadno | 
advice to give to traitors, except to be- 
come good subjects. All that he had said © 
was, that when papers and declarations — 
were offered to men in the way of test, 
containing nothing of which they post- 
tively disapproved, but only , what, they 
thought unnecessary or useless; and when 
their refusing to sign such papers would 
bring upon them a sort of proscription to 
the great injury of their property, if not 
danger to their persons, his advice was 
to sign them; and a stronger necessity 
would even justify them in signing that 
of which they did disapprove. ; 

Mr. D. Scott was of opinion, that it 
would be most prudent to treat the paper 
with indifference and neglect. -He had 
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seen hundreds of such'papers, addressed 
to the lower orders of 'the people, con- 
taining the most seditious advice ; they 
died away without notice or noise, through 
their own insignificancy. If noticed or 
punished, they might have derived an im- 
portance that did not naturally belong to 
them. — | 
The motion was negatived. 
Debate tn the Commons on the Situation 
v the Royal Family of France.] Dec. 20. 
The report of the Navy Estimates was 
brought up, and on the Resolution, “ That 
25,000 seamen be employed for the year 
1798, -including 5,000 marines,” being 
read, | ire x a 
' Mr. Sheridan observed, that as the 
House was called on to vote 9,000 sea- 
men above the number voted in the last 
session, some explanation might ‘have 
been deermed necessary ; but after what 
he had said on former nights, and feeling 
as hé then did, ‘the motion had his most 
hearty concurrence: and had the number 
moved fot been 40,000, he should with 
equal readiness: have concurred. In the 
present situation of Europe, he admitted 
the necessity of an armament ; and if, un- 
fortunately, we should be compelled to 
enter into a war, he hoped: and trusted 


that it might be entered into with the ex- , 


ertion of every nerve of ‘the empire, and 
conducted with an energy that might con- 
_ vince all Europe, that when compelled to 
endure that calamity, we were determined 
to pursue it not in a lingermg and pro- 
. tracted; but in a- decisive manner. He 


had however still to congratulate the 


people;*that the prospect of ‘peace was 
not so coe ey closed; as the argu- 
Ments of several gentlemen on former 
nights went to establish ; on the contrary, 
the motion now before the House, held 
out the same hope as had been held in 


his majesty’s speech, that there still ex-— 


isted a chance of a war being avoided, 
and that our preparations might operate 
to continue to us the blessings of peace. 
The opinion that he had held on former 
nights he still held, that we ought to 
negociate with the governing power of 
any country, whatever that governing 
aden might be: and had that policy 
een adopted, it might have led to the 
prevention of that catastrophe which 
every man in the kingdom not only feared 
but would deprecate as wicked, unjust 
and abommable. He was convinced, not- 
withstanding the gross and indiscriminate 
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abuse thrown out against every human 
creature bearing the name of Frenchman, 
that there existed in that country a sin- 
cere disposition to listen to and respect 
the opinion of the British nation. He al- 
luded to the situation of the king now on 
his trial, and of his family. He was con- 
fident that the French nation was ill-in- 
formed of the temper and feelings of the 
free, but generous and humane, people of 
Great Britain, and that if they could be 
in any authentic manner apprized of what 
he in his soul and conscience believed to - 
be the genuine impression of the public 
mind on this subject, namely, that there 
was not one man of any description or 
party who did not deprecate, and who 
would not deplore, the fate of those per- 
secuted and unfortunate victims, should 
the apprehended catastrophe take place; 
he was confident that such a conviction 
might produce a considerable influence; 


he wished he could venture to say a suc- 


cessful effect, on the public mind in Paris, 
and throughout France. Mr. Sheridan 
pressed shortly his reasons for thinking 
thus, and said, that among those whose 
hearts would be most disgusted by the 
unjust and inhuman act of cruelty he al- 
luded to, he believed would be found 
all those who had been foremost m re- 
joicing-at' the destruction of the old des- 
ee of France, and who had eagerly 

oped and expected that to whatever ex- 
tremes, as to principles of government, a 
momentary enthusiasm might lead a peo- 
plenew to the light ofliberty ; that however 
wild their theories might be, yet there would 
have appeared in the quiet, deliberate 
acts of their conduct, those inseparable 
characteristics of real liberty, and of true 
valour, justice, magnanimity, and mercy. 
He would not take upon him to give any 
opinion as to the manner in which the 
public sentiment of England might be ex- 
pressed.on this subject, but he was more 


‘and more convinced, from the latest mn- 


telligence from France, that the oppor- 
tunity ought not to be neglected. 

Mr. Burke was not one who looked up 
to the leaders of the Revolution in France 
for justice, magnanimity, or mercy— 
he was not willing to apply to them in 
any way, for the exercise of those virtues. 
The hon. gentleman, in the course of his. 
speech, had insinuated that he had in for- 
mer debates argued as if peace was out 
of the question, and had shown that he — 
had neither stood forward as one in the 
secrets of ministers, nor in the interests of 
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his country : that he was not in the secrets 
of ministers he admitted, but that was 
pot matter of reproach, and his not stand- 
ing forward for the interests of his coun- 
try was an assertion unfounded, indecent, 
and impertinent. The hon. gentleman, in 
holding up those who governed in France 
gs possessors of magnanimity, justice, and 
mercy, might as well have sung Ca Ira, 
as it would have been equally to the ques- 
tion, From what he had seen of those 
men, he saw nothing to admire, unless mur- 
der and treason were deeds to be praised. 
He had given. his vote on a former 
night, from a conviction that war was in- 


evitable, and that opinion he had founded 


ypon the domestic dangers he had seen, 
gnd. the situation of foreign affairs, and 
pe from any knowledge of the secrets of 
his majesty’s mjnisters. It was true, 
therefore, that in respect to those secrets, 
he spoke in the dark. But the hon. gen- 
tleman had spoken pretty boldly of the 
intentions of those on the other side of 
the water, and equally in the dark with 
himself,. unless he was in the secrets of 
the French minjsters. His opinion was, 
that the disposition of the French people 
was dangerous to Europe. He knew no- 
thing of the gentlemen of the phalanx, he 
should leaye them to themselves. But he 
must repeat, that he could not rely on 
the justice, the :magnanimity, or the 
mercy of the French, particularly when 
they charged their king as a criminal for 
if colle for which. that House would not 
call ‘the meanest individual in the country 
te their bar to answer. The truth was, 


the king was ip.the custody of assassins, 


who wereboth his accusers and his judges, 
and his destruction was inevitable. _ 
_ Mr. Sheridan said, that a grosser mis- 
representation, and a more unjustifiable 
insinuation had never before been made 
ip parliament than had been made hy the 
right hon. gentleman who had just sat 
flown. He then recapitulated the prin- 
cipal points of his former speech, assert- 
ing that he had not held up the French 
ministers as examples of magnanimity, 
justice, and mercy, but had merely stated 
it to be his opinion, that were the French 
nation to. be made acquainted with the 
unanimous sentiments of the British em- 
i they would not shock.those who 
ooked up to the zealous promoters of li- 
berty, for the possession of magnanimity, 
justice, and virtue, by a proceeding that 
would render them detestable to all 
Europe. 
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Mr. Fox said, he did not rise to misre- 
present any gentleman, or to throw out 
unwarrantable insinuations; he had no 
knowledge of the intentions of the leaderg 
in another country, but as that event had 
been introduced which every man of hu- 
manity must equally dread and deprecate, 
he declared it to be his sincere opinion, 
that it would, if it should unfortunately 
take place, revolt the feelings of the whole 
nation, and of Europe, as an act the re- 
verse of mercy, justice, and magnanimity ; 
for it would be an act of the grossest and 
most foul injustice, cruelty, and pusillani- 
mity. He agreed fully with what had 
fallen from his hon. friend, that not only 
those who held the government in France, 
but that the whole people would, if they 
could obtain it, pay great respect to, and 
be influenced by what he was confident 
was the unanimous sense and feeling of 
every man in this empire. Could ng _ 
means be suggested to communicate that 
unanimous sentiment ? Could not some 
mode be proposed for obtaining an un- 
animous vote of both Houses, conveying 
the unanimous opinign of the country, 
If any could, he, for one, should be happ 
to give it his hearty support, and shaulg 
be glad, and. obliged to any gentleman, 
to give him such an opportunity of do- 
ing away one of the cruelly unjust mis- 
representations which had been made of 
his conduct. In speaking immediately to 
the question before the House, it had hig 
hearty support, and. with equal alacrity 
he would have.;voted for 40,000, sear 
men; he would not, haweyer, mave ap 
increase of the number, as it was.to be 
presumed that ministers knew what wag 


| necessary for the. present exigencies, 


as the House, by the present vote, were 
by no means precluded from an additional 
vote whenever that addition should unr 
fortunately be: necessary,—That he might 
not again be subjected to misrepresentar 
tion, he begged to declare, in terms the 
most explicit gnd sincere, that he was as 
eager as any man could set! be for an 
armament. He deemed it indispensably 
necessary from the situation of Europe. 
He was equally ready to declare, that he 
was not one a with an indifferent eye 
saw the progress of the French arms ; he 
felt it to be alarming to Europe, and was 
under considerable concern for the effects 
it might have on his country. Upon 
every ground an armament was wise and 
necessary. He wished that by negocia- 
tion 3 war might be averted, but he was 
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not willing that we should even negociate 
unarmed. If a neutrality was persevered 
in, he would still vote for an armament: 
and if war was necessary, the armament 
could not be too extensive and vigorous ; 
but in either case, whether by negociation 
we should endeavour to preclude the ne- 
cessity of a war, whether a neutrality was 
adopted, or whether ultimately and un- 
fortunately a war should fall on us, the 
motion was expedient, and it had his sin- 
cere 8upport. 

Mr. Pitt declared, that the sentiments 
he had that night heard, had afforded to 
him the most heartfelt and cordial sa- 
tisfaction. It was usual, he said, to give 
an explanation for calling on parliament 
for increased forces, when sufficient ex- 
planation had not been before given ; but 
explanations for the present vote had been 
given. His majesty, in his speech from 
the throne, had stated the necessity of an 
increase of his naval and military forces, 
for the security of the peace of Europe, 
interrupted by schemes of aggrandisement 
and conquest, for the protection of the 
rights of neutral nations, for the mainte- 
nance of our constitution and national safe- 
ty, and for the general peace of mankind. 
Knowing, though not at that time a mem- 
ber of parliament, that such reasons had 
been advanced, he had not been shaken 
in his opinion of the general unanimity of 
that House, and of the country, in the 
measure adopted by his majesty : nor had 
he been shaken by those propositions 
which he had understood had been made, 
and which, had he been present, he should 
have exerted the utmost of his abilities in 
ak eS as advancing principles, im- 
politic, dangerous, and disgraceful to the 
nation. He should have contended 
against the proposition forsending an am- 
bassador to France, as a proposition 
which, if adopted, would have entailed 
eternal disgrace upon the British empire, 
by giving countenance to that horrid 
deed which had been now deprecated as 
abominably wicked, unjust, cruel, and 
pusillanimous. In his expectation of the 
unanimity of the House, he had in no de- 
gree whatever been shaken by the opi- 
nions of the most zealous admirers of the 
French revolution ; for he could not have 
been led to the supposition that even 
those gentlemen would have opposed the 
point of a vigorous preparation. In his 
€xpectations he was appity nat deceived, 
and from that moment he had a right to 
hook to the unanimous, to the determined, 
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and vigorous support of the House. The 
doubt of the present vote being too small 
must be done away upon the consideta- — 
tion, that it did not preclude an increase : 
should war be necessary, the present was 
not in any degree to ibe considered the 
ultimate extent of our preparation. On 
the question whether peace would ot 
would not be preserved, he would not give 
an opinion ; but if it could be preserved, 
consistently with national honour, con- 
sistently with good faith, consistently 
with our own internal security, and con- 
sistently with the safety and interest of alt 
Europe, it would not be broken—but upon 
any other terms peace would be but the 
nominal maintenance of its blessings, at 
the moment that they would in reality be 
sacrificed. On the part of his majesty’s 
ministers, nothing would be omitted that 
had an honourable tendency to avert wars 
but much more had been already, and of’ 
that day done, to preclude the necessity 
of a war, than ministers by themselves 
could have done. The declarations from 
all sides of the House, according with the. 
unanimous sentiments of the people, must 
make every nation in Eurdpe feel that this 
was nota safe or prudent moment to 
force the British empire into war. He 
had heard with infinite satisfaction senti- 
ments from the right hon. gentleman which 
went to the full approval of the declaration 
made by his majesty, and left at Paris by 
his minister, as his parting voice—that 
voice had been confirmed by the indivi- 
dual sentiments of every gentleman who 
had spoken—it was the voice of that 
House, and of the country at large. Eu- 
rope and the world would see it with sa- 
tisfaction, and humanity would feel grate- | 
ful to them.—It had been asked in what 
way should we intimate the unahimous sen- 
timent of the people of England ?—in any 
way consistently with the honour of the 
nation but by an ambassador was unne- 
cessary; the king, as the representative 
of his people, having already by his am-: 
bassador made that declaration; those 
who most admired the French revolution 
had made the same declaration, and their 
sentiments, no doubt, would be commu- 
nicated in the usual channels; and of the 
sentiments of the other part of the nation, 
it was impossible for a doubt to be enter- 
tained; but if some formal mode was 
wished to be adopted, that it might be 
entered on the Journals of that House, for 
the purpose of gta Pal to posterity 
a solemn protest by this country against 
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that event, which would be dreadful to 
humanity, repugnant to justice, to France 
eternally disgraceful, and to the world 
detestable; if it was the wish of that 
House to state the universal and unani- 
mous execration and abhorrence which 
such an event would create in this coun- 
try, the mode was easy; they could ad- 
‘ dress his majesty for the declaration of 
his ambassador on quitting Paris, and an 
unanimous vote might be come to before 
they parted, expressing their full and 
hearty concurrenee in that declaration, 
and the abhorrence and detestation with 
which they should see any act against the 
personal safety of the king or his family. 

The Report of the Committee was 
agreed to; after which Mr. Pitt moved 
for ‘a Copy of Instructions sent to earl 
Gower, signifying his majesty’s pleasure 
that he should leave Paris,’ which was 
‘agreed to. 


Instructions to Earl Gower signifying 
that he should quit Paris.] December 21. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas presented the fol- 
lowing | | 

7 ay of the Instructions sent to Earl 

: ower, his Majesty’s ambassador to 
the most Christian king, signifying 

- - his Majesty’s pleasure that he should 
quit Paris. 


Whitehall, August 17th, 1792. 
My lord ;—In the absence of lord Gren- 
ville, I have received and laid before the 
a your excellency’s dispatch, No. XL. 
is majesty learns, with the deepest 
concern, the height to which the distrac- 
tions in Paris have been carried, and the 
deplorable consequences to which they 
have led, which are doubly affecting to 
his majesty, from the regard which his 
majesty invariably feels for the persons 
of their most christian majesties, and his 
interest in their welfare, as well as from 
the wishes which he forms for the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of a kingdom with 
which he is in amity. 

_ Under the present circumstances, as it 
appears that the exercise of the executive 
power has been withdrawn from his most 
christian majesty, the credential, under 
which your excellency has hitherto acted, 
can be no longer available. And his ma- 
jesty judges it proper, on this account, 
as well as most conformable to the prin- 
ciples of neutrality, which his majesty 
has hitherto observed, that. you should 
go longer remain at Paris. It is there- 
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fore his majesty’s pleasure that you should 
quit it, and repair to England, as soon as 
you conveniently can, after procuring the 
necessary passports. : 

In any conversation which you may. 
have occasion to hold, previous to your 
departure, you will take care to make 
your language conformable to the sentis 
ments which are now conveyed to you ; 
and you will particularly take every op- 
portunity of expressing that, while his. 
majesty intends strictly to adhere to the 
principles of neutrality, in respect to the 
settlement of the internal government of. 
France, he, at the same time, considers it 
as no deviation from those principles, to 
manifest, by all the means in his power, 
his solicitude for the personal situation of 
their most christian majesties, and their 
royal family; and he earnestly and anx- 
iously hopes that they will, at least, be 
secure from any acts of violence, which 
could not fail to produce one. universal 
sentiment of indignation through every 
country of Europe. 

> (Signed ) Henry Dunpas. 

The Paper having been read, 

Mr. Pitt said, that from the paper 
the House would perceive what then 
were the sentiments of his majesty, with 
respect to the transactions which had oc- 
curred in France; and these, he presumed,, 
were the sentiments of every British heart 
upon the same occasion. What now 
must be those sentiments, when cruelties 
had been exercised, when a spirit of the 
utmost barbarity had been displayed, 
and nothing remained for us to look for- 
ward to, but that dreadful and final con- 
summation which could not fail to excite 
universal horror and indignation. The 
only difficulty that had occurred to him 
was, in what terms that House could ex- 
press itself suitably to the occasion. 
Considering the unanimity of sentiment 
which prevailed upon the subject, he had 
at. first thought, that the best mode in 
which the sense of that House could be 
expressed, would be by a vote—a vote 
which might reach the whole of Europe, 
the influence of which should extend to 
France, and might perhaps there produce 
the effect which was so much to. be de- 
sired. But in turning the, business over 
in his mind, a doubt had occurred to him, 
whether this would be the best mode of 
proceeding. This doubt.arose not from 
any suspicion of the unanimity of that. 
House in expressing their indignation at. 
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a conduct which at once united’ the 
highest degree of cruelty and insanity ; 
but from a reflection, that as that House, 
in giving their vote, would feel themselves 
bound to adopt terms the most strong ' 
and indignant, whether, by this circum-_ 
stance national pride and jealousy might | 
not be alarmed, whether these might not. 
have the effect, in that state of fury to 
which the minds of the people were. 
worked up, to mask and disguise the 
atrocity of their conduct, and hurry them 
on to the commission of that very crime. 
which it was the intention of that House | 
to exert their influence to prevent. In- 
fluenced by this consideration, it had ap- 
peared to him to be a better mode simply 
to allow the paper to remain on the table 
of the House. This mode would fully imply 
the concurrence of that House, in the 
re of his majesty’s sentiments. 

r. Windham expressed his entire 
concurrence with the right hon. gentle- 
man in every syllable he had uttered. 
If the sense of that House, the organ of 
the public voice at home, was to be ex- 
pressed to a foreign power, the only 
organ this country could have for that 
purpose was its sovereign. He agreed 
also, that any formal communication to 
Paris might irritate and provoke the des- 
gad ee of some persons, who might 

ve their sovereign in their power, and 
by such means we should contribute to 
produce what we were all so anxious to 
prevent. 

Mr. Fox expressed his concurrence 
with the proposal. His opinion upon 
this subject was, he believed, the opinion 
of the whole House and the whole coun- 
try. It was better that we should pro- 
ceed no further than that we should en- 
gage ourselves toodeeply. He had heard 
It said that the proceedings against the 
unhappy king of France were unnecessary. 
He would go a great deal further, and 
say he believed them to be highly unjust, 
and not only repugnant to afi the com- 
mon feelings of mankind, but contrary to 
all the fundamental principles of law ; for 
he regarded it as a principle of natural 
justice, an essential part of all human 
policy, never to be departed from under 
any circumstances or pretence whatever, 
in any country, “ that the criminal law 
shall be rigidly construed according to its 
letter—that ‘subsequent laws shall - be 
wrest to crimes, but that all persons 
shall be tried according to the laws in 
being at the time of committing the acts 
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charged as criminal.” He thought now, 
as he had on a former occasion expressed, 


' that if the sentiment of that House was 


perfectly unanimous, and that of the. 
other House also, to communicate that 
circumstance to France would have a de- 
cided influence on persons of all descrip- 
tions there. He had assigned some rea- 
sons for being of that opinion, but he 
should say no more upon the subject at 
pret If there was a point on which 
is opinion was more clear than on any 
other, it was upon the abstract rule of 
justice with respect to the trial of persons’ 
for offences against law, and he was 
sure it was impossible to keep up that 
rule without condemning, from the be- 
ginning to the end, the proceedings 
against the unfortunate king of France. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that this subject 
appeared to him one of great difficulty, 
importance, and delicacy. After the 
best attention he could give the subject, 
he must confess he knew of nothing 
better than that which was proposed by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, and. 
therefore he concurred in it. owever, 
he rejoiced to think that their common 
object was obtained in a great degree. 

Mr. Burke observed, that the manly 
declarations of the two gentlemen who 
spoke last deserved the highest approba- 
tion. He highly applauded the princi- 
ple of our constitution, that the king 
was the only organ by which the senti- 
ments of this country could be conveyed 
to any foreign power. He observed it 
would have been impossible to send a 
message to Paris that would not counter- 
act the purpose of averting the cruelty 
so much deprecated. There were two 

arties there, equally the enemies of the 
cae the irritable and furious—and the 
malicious and timid. If a message in 
the imperious style was to be sent, the 
irritable and furious would become des- 
perate. If in a mild tone, the timid would 
take courage, and become more danger- 
ous than ever. The House, he said, was 
about to do itself great hononr by its mo- 
deration and its dignity. 

The Paper was ordered to lie upon the 
table, to be perused by the members of 
the House. | 

Debate on the eng of Lansdown’s 
Motion for ‘sending a Minster to Paris— 
And on’ the Condition of the French Emt- 


grants.) Dec. 19. Lor Grenville brought 


in a Bill « for establishing regulations re- 
[lL] 
\ 


“47 


specting Aliens arriving in this kingdom, 
or residing therein in certain cases.” He 
said, that the vast influx of foreigners 
into this country, in consequence of the 
distractions on the continent, had excited 
no small alarm in the minds of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, who had reason to ap- 

rehend, that among them were persons 
disaffected to the government of this 
country. For the preservation therefore 
of the public tranquillity, it had been 
thought expedient to make this provision 
by means of an act. Although he con- 
ceived that his majesty, by virtue of his 
prerogative, might compass this end, yet 
as that extension of power had not been 
exerted for a long period of years, it was 
almost obsvulete, and required a revisal. 
This bill had no reference to that sub- 
ject; it neither increased nor diminished 
the prerogative of the crown ; the law on 
that point would remain entirely un- 
touched by this bill.—The bill was read a 
first time. 


Dec. 21. On the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Alicn Bill, 

_ The Marquis of Lansdown rose. His 
lordship observed, that the disturbances 
in-a neighbouring kingdom having driven 
a very considerable number of its inha- 
bitants into this, it certainly was become 
a subject of serious consideration what 
should be done with them. Since his ar- 
rival in town he had attended a meeting 

one of the charitable societies estab- 
lished for prucuring these friendless fo- 
reigners relief; and he found that more 
than a month ago, there were near 8,000 
persons of this description who had taken 
shelter in England. Their only resource 
was in the humanity and generosity of the 

‘ oe nation, which had certainly been 

bly exercised in their behalf; but when 
he should state that the expense of sup- 
porting them amounted to nearly 1,000/. 
a week, their lordships must be convinced, 
that the benevolence of individuals must 
soon become inadequate to the claims 
upon it, which were daily increasing. He 
had heard that ministers had it in con- 
templation to send these unfortunate re- 
rupees to the western part of Canada, 
there to give them grants of lands, and 
enable them to form settlements. He 
very much approved of the measure, but 
was of opinion, that, before it was carried 
into execution, this country ought to take 
some step to try. what France might ulti- 
mately do for these poor people, whom 
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the ruling powers in that nation had 
thought proper to banish. Possibly she 
might consent to receive them back again, 
or contribute to the means of their sup- 
port in exile. How the opinion ef France 
on this subject might be procured was 
the only difficulty that could be seen in 
the case. For his own part, he did not 
éonsider the difficulty as insurmountable ; 
for we might do that to which he was 
sorry to find there was an objection—we 
might send a minister to Paris to treat. 
directly on this head. His lordship said, 
that it was not for this purpose alone that 
he wished to have a communication with - 
France: there was another object which 
interested every man of feeling, every 
man of virtue, justice, and humanity—he 
meant the impending fate of the unfortu- 
nate king of France, whom it niust be the 
wish of every man in the nation, to save, 
from the horrors of that fate which it was 
to be feared awaited him. He was not 
disposed to flatter that prince, though if 
flattery could ever be excusable, it would 
be when it was offered to a person in dis- 
tress; but truth compelled him to say, 
that if ever prince had merits to plead 
with his people was Louis 16th, Dur-. 
ing a reign of sixteen years, it was his 
constant study to make them happy and 
during that period he never once, till within 
the last six months, entertained a thought, 
of consulting his own interest, as distinct 
from that of his subjects. Such a king 
was not a fit object for punishment, and. 
to screen him from it every nation ought 
to interpose its good offices ; but England, 
above all, was bound to do so, because he, 
had reason to believe that what had en-, 
couraged the French to bring him to trial, 
was the precedent established by England 
in the unfortunate and disgraceful case of. 
Charles Ist. He believed at the same. 
time that no nation could interpose with, 
so much effect in behalf of the ill-fated 
monarch at Paris, as the English ;; for he. 
was fully persuaded that the French en-. 
tertained a high opinion of the judgment, 
of the English, of their justice.and of their. 
honour, which had been so strongly Mar 
nifested by the exact sarang | observed: 
by the British government during the. 
course of the French revolution. It. was, 
the duty of England to. stand forward on: 
this occasion, to prevent, a catastrophe, 
which probably would never have been: 
thought of, had not she brought one of 
her monarchs to the block; and it was 
doubly their duty, as it was probable that, 
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were she to negociate for thé life of the 
unfortunate prince to whom he alluded, 
she would not negociate in vain. He was 
Happy in having received the intelligence 
this day of a nature which gave him 
grouiid for hoping, that we should not be 
called upon,to act hostilely against France; 
for by a letter from Holland he was as- 
sured that our allies, the Dutch, did not 
consider the opening of the Scheldt as a 
matter of such consequence, as to make 
them run the hazard of a war for the pur- 
pose of preventing it, and that they there- 
fore had determined not to call upon 
England to assist her in maintaining the 
exclusive navigation of that river. He 
did not hesitate to pronounce this a wise 
determination ; and he believed it would 
have been prudent had they never thought 
of shutting up the Scheldt. Every one 
knew that, down from the time of sir Wm. 
Temple, the great strength of Holland, 
the principal source of hee wealth, was 
the fishery, for which Amsterdam was 
much more commodiously situated than 
Antwerp. He was not able to see how 
England had been brought to concur in 
shutting up rivers; for what nation could 
derive so much advantage from an open 
and free navigation, as that which carried 
on the most extensive trade in the world ? 
Of late years a policy hostile to exclusion 
had begun to gain ground: in the treaty 
which he had had the fortune to conclude, 
and which put an end to the last war, he 
had not lost sight of this policy, for he 
had stipulated for a free navigation of the 
Mississippi, though the possessions which 
we had on its banks were so insignificant, 
as scarcely to be worth mentioning. It 
was from the navigation of the river, and 
not from these possessions, that he looked 
in time for solid advantages to the trade 
and prosperity of England. He rejoiced 
that the Dutch had given up the exclu- 
sive pavigation of the Scheldt, not merely 
on account of the advantages which we 
might derive from the opening of it, but 
chiefly because we should by such a mea- 
sure be freed from the necessity of going 
to war. Im that case, therefore, ministers 
might not find it a difficult matter to re- 
concile it to their feelings, to open a 
communication with France, and nego- 
ciate with her, not merely on our account, 
but on that of other powers of Europe 
actually at war, and endeavour to prevent 
the carnage and expense of another cam- 
paige. Austria. and Prussia must have 

ered so much from the last, as not to 
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find it an easy imatter to provide the 


means of carrying on another at so great © 


a distance from the centre of their strength. 
Germany, he believed, was not prepared to 
resist the torrent of French opinions, even 
from the stations which the French armies 
at this moment occupied, and though 
they should’ proceed no farther. Prus- 


sia, he would venture to say, would 


soon return to her old prejudices in favour 
of an alliance with France, and negociate 
a peace. Austria would soon be without 


resources ; for though she was usually — 


strong when she was at war with the 
Turks, it was not the case when she was 
at war with France. The reason was 
obvious; for when she took the field 
against the former, her capital generally. 
flowed back into her own country ; but 
when she acted against the French, her 
money was spent at such a distance from 
home, that it was scarcely possible it 
should find its way back.—One of the 
great causes of the present immense 
wealth of England, was the new system 
of keeping her capital at home, instead of 
sending it abroad to enrich the lands, 
commerce, and manufactures of foreign 
nations. Hence it was, that when there 
was a question of making canals, or open- 
ing a new road to speculation, the sums 
which individuals were ready to adventure 
were anne great. These advan- 
tages would be lost by a foreign war, 
which would carry the capital out of the 
country, and enrich other powers at our 
expense. Our ministers should, there- 
fore, be very careful how they encouraged. 
Austria and Prussia to prosecute the pre- 
sent war, because it was impossible that 
those powers should be able to do so 
without our millions, which, once sent to 
Germany, would never find their way 
back to England. For these reasons he 
was strongly for adhering to the sys- 
tem of neutrality, hitherto observed by 
Great Britain. His voice was for peace 
abroad, and union at home; and for the 
attainment of these objects, he thought it 
would be sound policy in us to negociate 
with France. We were great, we were. 
powerful: the French esteemed us, and 
consequently we might be sure that we 
should be able to negociate with effect. 
He had, with much care, drawn up two 
resolutions on two points, which he would 
strongly recommend to the serious consi- 
deration of their lordships. He had two 
objects in view; one was to save the 
life of an unfortunate and deserving 
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prince, which he trusted might be attain- 
ed, when it should be known in France, 
that it was the unanimous wish of all de- 
scriptions of men in England that he 
should not suffer; the other, to try if it 
was not possible to procure for the French 
refugees in this country some relief from 
the government of their own. Both ob- 
jects he considered as attainable. With 
respect to the former, he meant that who- 
ever should be sent to France by his ma- 
jesty should be allowed all the means 
likely to render his mission successful ; 
he meant, he should be empowered to 
employ all means short of war to save 
France, to save Europe, to save human 
nature from the disgrace of the act which 
all would deplore, and every one would, 
wish to avert, With respect to the refu- 
gees, he declared he was influenced by 
no one motive that was personal to him- 
self. He must, however, acknowledge, 
that himself and his family, in common 
with all Englishmen of any distinction 
had experienced at the hands of many of 
those unfortunate people the greatest 
kindness, attention, an hospitality: to 
the French clergy in particular they were 
greatly indebted on this head ; for it was 
well known by all foreigners, that in 
France it was chiefly the clergy who did 
the honours of the nation. These worthy 
and hospitable men, driven from their 
houses, and from their property had claims 
upon the generosity of Englishmen, which 
had been most handsomely admitted, and 
which, he trusted, would continue to be 
admitted until such time as France should 
become more just to a most deserving 
body of subjects, or until England should 
have furnished them with the means of 
forming settlements in Canada, and of 
thus providing for their future support.— 
The noble marquis concluded by moving, 
1. “ That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, praying that he may be 
graciously pleased to pursue such mea- 
sures as in his wisdom he may deem meet, 
by sending a minister, or otherwise, to 
France, to represent his feelings for the 
unhappy situation of Louis 16th, and to 
use his best endeavours in exhorting them 
not to suffer any danger to arise to his 

erson. 2, That an humble address 

e presented to his majesty, requesting 
that his majesty will be graciously pleased 
to take such measures as to his royal 
wisdom may seem meet, for conveying to 
the proper persons in France a represen- 
tation of the deplorable state of such 
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members of the French nation, as, on 
various accounts, have taken refuge in 
this. country, and for engaging their com- 
passion in favour of so many thousands of 
their countrymen, many of whom, unless 
some permanent. measures be taken for 
their relief, must inevitably perish b 
famine ; and for expressing his majesty’s 
readiness to lend his royal assistance to- 
wards the accomplishment of so desirable. 
an end, by granting them lands in the 
western parts of Canada, if it should be 
judged expedient to preclude them from 
returning to their native country.” 


The first motion being put, 

Lord Grenville said, that though the 
noble marquis had taken such pains to 
render the wording of his resolution unob- 


jectionable, he never in his life heard 


words that conveyed so much horror to 
his mind as those which he had adopted. 
The manner in which the unfortunate 
monarch in question was described, was 
precisely that which was used by those 
who were at present heaping upon that 
amiable prince every species of indignity. 
The only appellation they gave him was 
that of’ a bowie 16th.”—an appellation 
purposely meant to point out the man as 
distinct from the kingly office and dignity, 
which they themselves had sworn to main- 
tain to him and to his posterity. This was 
not the way in which England was accus- 
tomed to treat the sovereigns of Europe ; 
and he trusted their lordships would have 
too much regard for their own honour 
and for that of their country, to adopt 
the language of men whose actions were 
calculated to inspire horror and detesta- 
tion. The objection which he had to the 
wording went also to the form, without 
which a negociation could not be carried 
on. He would suppose for a moment, 
but merely for the sake of argument, for 
he considered the thing as really untrue, 
that it was possible to find an Englishman 
so lost to a sense of honour, virtue, and 
humanity, as to undertake to negociate 
with persons of this description, He 
would ask to whom he should address 
himself, with whom should he negociate, 
where should he find the persons on 
whom the fate of Louis 16th actually 
depends? He believed that any man 
who had attentively considered the fluc- 
tuation of affairs in France for some time 
past, would find it a very difficult matter 
to answer these questions, He had ano 
ther substantial objection to the resolu-+ 
tion, and that was, that, however guarded 
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the noble marquis had been in framing it, 


he had contrived to make it amount, at 
least by implication, to a recognition of 
the government at gees subsisting in ' 


that country. He, for one, would never 
consent that England should be the first 
nation in Europe to recognise a govern- 
ment so created, so established, and so 
constituted.—The noble marquis had said, 
that his object in making this motion was 
£0 try if possible, to avert the dreadful 
fate hanging over an unfortunate prince ; 
and that he hoped it might be accom- 
pe when it should be known in 

rance, that the English nation unani- 
mously wished that so foul a stain as the 
execution of that virtuous monarch should 
not, disgrace human nature. If it was 
possible that the opinion of England on 
this point should have such weight on the 
present rulers in France as to make them, 
through respect for it, spare the life of a 
prince which they cannot destroy but in 
contempt of justice and humanity, that 
opinion was already known in Paris: it 
was well known there, that it was the opi- 
nion of every man of every station in Great 
Britain, and consequently there wasnot the 
Jeast necessity for sending an ambassador to 
that city for the purpose of making known 
that sentiment of which no man in France 
was ignorant.—The noble marquis had 
communicated to the House an article of 
intelligence, of no small importance in the 
present state of public affairs, namely, 
that by aletter from Holland he had been 
informed that the Dutch did not consider 
the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt as 
a matter of sufficient consequence to war- 
rant them in hazarding a war to maintain 
it; and that they had therefore resolved 
not to oppose the navigation of that river. 
it was not for him to say what foundation 
the correspondent of the noble marquis 
had for sending him such information ; all 
he could say was, that he, one of his 
majesty’s ministers, had recdived no such 
intelligence, and was a stranger to any such 
determination on the part of the Dutch. 
As little was it for him to look back a 
hundred years to consider whether it was 
sound policy to allow Holland the exclu- 
Sive navigation of the Scheldt, or whether 
it was useful to her; all he had to consi- 
der was, that by a specific treaty she had 
reserved it to herself: that by a specific 
treaty we were pledged to guarantee it to 
her; and that should she call upon us for a 
specific performance of our engagements, 
we were bound by honour, good faith, 
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and a regard to the general benefit of 
Europe, to fulfil with fidelity the sacred 
obligation which we had contracted, to 
prevent the opening of the Scheldt 
against the will of Holland. The noble 
marquis had thought proper also to make 
many observations respecting Prussia and 
Austria. What steps those two powers | 
would deem it prudent to pursue, was not 
for any one but themselves to say; no 
doubt but they would be governed in the 
adoption of measures by a due regard to 
their own honour and safety, and the ge- 
neral security of Europe.—With respect 
to tke French 

ject of the second resolution, he had to 
observe, that it was the peculiar distinc- 
tion of England, that. when they were 
driven from almost every other country 
in Europe, . the 
here, and experienced the generosity and 
hospitality 
characteristics of Englishmen. He would 
never consent to forego that proud. dis- 
tinction, by sending an ambassador to 
France, to ask leave for England to be 
charitable and humane. 
ask her leave for England to bestow upon 
these unfortunate men whatever, in their 
liberality, Englishmen should be disposed 
to give them. It would bea degrading 
step to England to send a minister for 


refugees who were the sub- 


had found an asylum 


which were the pride and 


He would not 


such purposes. The dignity of the coun- 
try would be sullied if either of the mea- 
sures proposed by the noble marquis 
were adopted, and therefore he was de- 
termined to give his negative to both. 
The Duke of Norfolk admitted that 
there was ground for some of the objec- 
tions urged by the noble secretary of 
state to the wording of the resolution. 
He thought, however, that if the sub- 
stance should be deemed unobjectionable, 
the wording might be so altered, as to in- 
sure a general concurrence in favour of 
the measure proposed by the noble mar- 
uis. He felt that it was. not decent that 
the unfortunate prince in question should 
be styled simply Louis 16th, but this dif-. 
ficulty. might be easily remaved either by 
the insertion of the words “the most 
Christian king” before the name, or by 
entering on the Journals a declaration 
that it was through compassion for the 
state of the most Christian. king, that the 
resolution had been carried. The -noble 
secretary of state had asked to whom an 
ambassador should address himself in 
France, and where he should find the 
persons on whom the fate of Louis 16th 
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and laudable, every means ought to be 
taken, and every person negociated with, 
that could obtain that end. As to the 
national convention, and those who com- 
posed it, he did not know that they were 
such characters as they had been called ; 
he could not believe so, and as a gentle- 
man and a foreigner he would not say so. 
Many of their decrees he deprecated, but 
many traits of nobleness of sentiment and 
character had appeared in their proceed- 


ings. 

The Duke of Norfolk, perceiving by 
the disposition of the House, that the 
motion was likely to be rejected, reques- | 
ted that the noble marquis would rather 
consent to withdraw it, than run the risk - 
of having it negatived. The consequence 
of its being negatived might be fatal to 
the unfortunate monarch whom they all 
wished to save. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, in the full 
confidence that ministers would some- 
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actually depended? The answer was 
pretty obvious; every one knew there 
was in Paris a minister for foreign affairs, 
te whom our ambassador would of course 
address himself, and who would commu- 
Hicate his.dispatches and conferences to 
the executive council, or, if necessary, to 
the cottvention. His grace was of opi- 
nion, that a direct communication with 
the people in Lich ii France might be 
productive of the most happy conse- 
quences: our ambassador might be 
able to press upon them, how injurious 
Had been to England the precedent on 
which France seemed at present to be 
acting; what calamities it had brought 
upon her; and how soon she had been 
obliged to restore monarchy in order to 
pat an end to anarchy at hone: Rea- 
soning by analogy, he might show that 
Franee would not only do a humane and 
4 just act, in sparing the unfortunate 
king’s life, but that it would be her inter- 


est to do it. Such a mode of proceeding 
eduld not hurt the pride or independence 


ef France on one hand, or sink the dig- 
ity of England on the other; for as our 
ambassador would have nothing to ask for 
his own country, it would appear that his 
mission could have no other object than 
that of humanity; and there was reason 
to hope that so disinterested and so ho- 
nourable an embassy, would be produc- 
tive of that happy issue which every man 
in the nation most earnestly wished for. 
The Marquis of Lansdown did not ex- 
a to have heard so much, and in such 
ofty terms, of the dignity of this coun- 
try, and refusing to treat with other 
powers. The present instance récalled 
to his memery the proceedings of this 
country previous te the American war. 
The same abusive and degrading terms 
were applied to the Americans that were 
new used to the national convention— 
the same consequences might follow. As 
to Great Britain letting herself down by 
negociating with France, he could not 
see how such an expression applied, when 
we were asking neihing for ourselves by 
that negociation, nor supplicating them 
but for their own benefit. This opinion 
of dignity put him in mind of the old 
story of the Spanish grandee, who dis- 
missed his servant because he touched 
him to save him from falling. As to the 
question of, Whom are we to negociate 
with? he thought it was of no conse- 
quence with whom, for if the end: propo- 
Sed by sending an ambassador was good 


how or other make known to France the 
wishes of the House on this head, consent- 
ed to withdraw the motion. He then 
moved his second resolution relative to 
the French emigrants. It was opposed by 
lord Loughborough, on the principle of its 
being impracticable: and by the duke of 
Norfolk, as interfering with the internal 
government of France. It was accord- 
ingly negatived. 


Debate in the Lords on thé Alien Bild.J 
The Alien Bill was read a second time. 
Lord Grenville then moved, that it be 


‘committed to-morrow. His lordship said, 


that as the measures which the bill propo- 


sed to enact, were rather of a novel nature, 


the house would probably require some 
reasons from him to justify it. The law, 
he said, had always made a marked dis- 
tinction between natural-born subjects and 
aliens; of the former the king was consi- 
dered as the father; of the latter only the 
protector. The former owed a constant, 
the latter only a local and transitory alle- 
giance to the crown, and, on this account, 
the situation of both was, in the eye of the 
law, extremely different. I appeared to 
be part of the prerogative of the crown to 
forbid foreigners to enter or reside within 
the realm. This might be collected from 
Magna Charta, in which it was stated, that 
foreign merchants should be allowed by 
the king to come into, and reside in Eng- 
land. This stipulation of so remote anti- 
quity in faveur of trade was the more ho- 
nourable to our ancestors, ax they had 
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caused it to be inserted in the same char- 
ter which recognized and secured their own 
liberty. It was not to be doubted, that, 
the crown possessed all the power with 
which this bill was to invest it ; but it had 
been so seldom exercised, that doubt might 
exist about the means of exercising it at 
present ; and it was not fit that in cases in 
which the safety of the country might be 
at stake, any doubts should be suffered to 
exist, by which that safety might be, in 
the smailest degree, endangered. His lord- 
ship repeated the observation which he 
had made in a former speech, that after 
almost all the other countries of Europe 
had, for variqus reasons, refused to afford 
the French refugees an asylum, they 
had found one in England. He had on 
this subject three questions to ask—would 
their lordships remove from that asylum 
those who had already found it? would 
they. shut their doors against other unfor- 
tunate men, who might still come to seek 
refuge among them?. would they suffer 
them, when here, to be precisely on the 
same footing with natural-born subjects of 
the king, with respect to privileges and 
rights ? to the two first questions he was 
sure their lordships were prepared to give 
answers, and to say that the unfortunate 
foreigners already here, and those who 
might come after them, should not be 
disappointed in their hope of finding an 
asylum among them. With respect to 
the third question, they would certainly 
pause. The safety of the state was not 
to be sacrificed to hospitality ; and what- 
ever was necessary to that safety, was not 
tobe blamed. Amongst the foreigners at 
present in England there were nv doubt 
some of the most respectable and vene- 
rable characters, such as every well regu- 
lated society would be glad to receive into 
its bosom; but there were others of a very 
different description ; some there had been, 
and some Pnight still be here, who 
had signalized, themselveg in the commis- 
sion of those atrocious murders, which 
could not be so much as mentioned 
without creating horror in every mind. 
These men were the more dangerous, as 
they felt all the influence of that fana- 
ticism and of those principles, which 
made them think that they were earning 
for themselves the honour of being enti- 
tled to a place among the most renowned. 
heroes of the world, by deing acts which. 
placed them on a level with those monsters 


who had Sage human nature. By | 
sonal attachment to the present admunis- 
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sent into England, god for what purpose; 
it was not difficult to, conjecture, He did 
not mean to include indiscriminately the 
whole French nation in the class of murs 
derers. God forbid that he should enters 
tain so shocking an opinion of so consi- 
derable a portion of mankind as twenty- 
four millions of people. But this be: 
might say, that when anarchy was substi« 
tuted in the room of government in Franee, 
some men of the most abominable princis 
ples, had, in different parts of that coune 
try, worked themselves into situations of 
power, which they had abused to, the eter» 
nal disgrace of humanity. People of that 
kind had been sent to England in the hope 
that they might be able to raise am insuse 
rection, and overthrow the government. - 
He then explained the several, enacti 
clauses of the bill—that an, account: 
description shall be taken at the severa) 
ports of all foreigners arriving in. the kings 
dom; that foreigners skajh not bring with 
them arms or ammunition ; that they shall 
not depart from, the place in which they 
first arrive, without a passport from. the 
chief magistrate, or. two justices of the 
peace, specifying the place they are going 
to; that on altering passport, or anenne 
it under a false name, they shall be banishe 
the realm, and. if they return, be trang» 
ported for life ; that the secretary. of state 
may give any suspected alien in charge to 
one of his majesty’s messengers, to be by 
him conducted out of the realm; that his 
majesty by proclamation, order in coune 
cil, or sign manual, may direct all aliens 
who have arrived since. January, 1792; 
other than merchants, and their menial 
servants, to reside in such districts as he 
shall think necessary for the public secuw 
rity; that such aliens shall give an ac- 
count of their name and places of resi+ 
dence to the chief magistrate, or justice of 
the town or place; that they shall, within 
a limited time, give an account of all.arms 


and ammunition in their possession, of 


kept by others for their use, and deliver 
up the same, except such as shall obtain.a 
licence from the secretary of state. The 
act to continue in force until the Ist of 
January 1794, and from that time to thé 
end of the then next session of parliament, 
and no longer. 

The Duke of Portland approved of the 
bill, because he thought some measure of 
this sort necessary to quiet the alarnf that 
had been excited in the minds of the peo 
ple. It was not on account of any pers © 
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tration that he supported it. He could 
not forget the manner in which they came 
into power ; he could not forget the many 
circumstances in their conduct by which, 
in his opinion, they had forfeited all title 
to the confidence of the nation. He could 
not forget that to their misconduct man 
of our present difficulties were owing. It 
was not in order to court popularity that 
he now came forward, but because he 
thought the bill would restore security 
and quiet to the minds of the people ; and 
therefore it should have his hearty con- 
currence. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that be- 
fore such a measure was proposed, their 
Jordships might have expected proofs of 
the danger to be laid on their table. On 
the mere assertion of ministers, however, 
he was ready to concur in the principle 
of the measure, agreeing with the noble 
duke, that an alarm having been excited 
in the minds of the people, no matter 
whether well or ill founded, great atten- 
tion was due to quieting that alarm. To 
the clauses of the bill he had many ob- 
jections, which he should state in the 
committee.. The first description of emi- 
grants mentioned by the noble lord were 
entitled to our utmost compassion, and 
even delicacy. Driven from other coun- 
tries, they had come to this in hopes of 
being able to live in inoffensive retire- 
ment, and keep their names, their rank, 
and their misfortunes unknown to the 
world, till their native country should 
deem it safe to receive them. To oblige 
such persons to give a minute account of 
what they might have innocent, nay, 
laudable motives for wishing to conceal, 
would be in itself'a great hardship. 

- The Marquis of Lansdown considered 
the bill as a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, which, though it extended at 
first only to foreigners, would, he feared, 
be afterwards extended to all Englishmen. 
Such a measure as. this was without a 
precedent, and evidence ought to have 
been laid upon the table to prove the 
existence of such a danger as would jus- 
tify the remedy. At present the House 
had nothing to go upon but the bare as- 
sertion of the noble secretary of state; 
and in a case where the liberty of great 
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bill was without a precedent ; but then it 
must be admitted to him, that the case 
was equally novel and unprecedented in 
the annals of this or any other country.’ 
As to the objection made by the noble 
marquis, that evidence of the danger 
ought to be laid upon the table, he would 
not allow it to be well founded, for the 
production of evidence might defeat in a 
great measure the good expected from 
the bill. 

The Duke of Leeds said, that the bill: 
had his most hearty concurrence. He 
lamented as much as any man, the me- 
lancholy situation of the royal family of 
France, and he pitied the distresses of 
the refugees; but still he would always 
be so much of: an Englishman, as to be- 
lieve it unlikely that a Frenchman should 
be a friend to England. He would make 
them experience all the warmth of British. 
hospitality ; but still he would look upon 
them with an eye of jealousy, and take 
care that they attempted nothing against 
the safety of this country. 

Lord Stormont said, the bill was no 
more than a measure of self-defence. The 
disposition of those who exercised power - 
in France might be learned from their 
own authentic acts. They formerly re- 
nounced conquests, but they also de- 
clared war against all kings. Under alk — 
the circumstances, there was cause for 
alarm. He should have thought the 
danger great had ministers been blind to 
it; but as they had seen it, and taken 
measures to prevent it, his alarm ceased. — 

The bill was ordered to be committed 
to morrow. 


Dec. 22. Saturday. The order of the 
day being read for going into a committee 
on the Alien Bill, - 

Earl Spencer, in declaring that the bilt 
met with his hearty concurrence and sup- 

ort, trusted, that noble lords with whom | 
he had been in the habit of voting, would 
not impute his secession on this occasion: 
to a dereliction of principle, or to a dimi- 
nution of the respeet he had for their 
virtues and abilities, but to a conviction, 
that the present awful and unprecedented — 
crisis of affairs required extraordinary 
measures to allay the discontents of the 


numbers of persons would be placed at | people, and to counteract the machina- - 


the mercy of the crown, it did not become | tions of our enemies. 


For these salutar 


the House to give their confidence to | purposes, he was of opinion that this. bill 
ministers merely on the credit of their | was peculiarly adapted. He reminded 


own assertions. 


Lord Hawkesbury admitted that the 
tT 


t 


ministers of the power it vested in them, 
and cautioned them against an abuse of 
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that confidence which the nation reposed 
inthem. While they were called upon 
to act with firmness and energy, they were 
equally called upon to act with temper 
and moderation. | 

Lord Grenville complimented the noble 
earl on his candour, and assured the 
House, that ministers were actuated solel 
by a sense of public duty in adopting this 
extraordinary measure. 

The bill then went through the com- 
iy in which several alterations were 

e. 


- Dec. 26. Lord Hawkesbury, in the 
absence of lord Grenville, moved the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
the Alien Bill. 

The Earl of pat ode * said, their lord- 
ships might ask, why he opposed the third 
reading of a bill, to the principle of which 
he had not objected when it was read a 
second time? He had expected, that in 
the progress ofthe bill through the House, 
proofs of the necessity that called for it 
would be adduced. Long and habitual 
deference to the opinion of the noble duke 
who, when the grounds of the bill were 
opened, declared that he thought some 
such measure necessary, had induced him 
to acquiesce in that opinion, hoping that 
the bill would be so modified as to re- 
move the most material part of his ob- 
jections. In that hope he had been dis- 
appointed. He did not wish, that the bill 
should be rejected. He desired only that 
their lordships would take time to inquire 
into the causes alleged for so strong a 
measure, and endeavour to remove from 
_ it whatever should be found more rigo- 
rous than the occasion demanded. It was 
the boast of our constitution, that, to 
every man living under it, it extended the 
equal protection of the law. For violat- 
ing this justly-boasted principle, they had 
as yet nothing of proof, nothing but am- 
biguous insinuations. It might have been 
expected, that of the insurrections alleged 
at the opening of the session, for assem- 
bling parliament in an extraordinary man- 
ner, some at least. would have been pro- 
ved to exist. Their lordships had been 
able to discover none; and of none had 
they yet been furnished with any thing 
that deserved the name of information. 
Was it consistent with their lordships 
dignity or justice to proceed on such un- 
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explained, unsupported insinuations of 
danger, to deprive men who had thrown 
themselves on the hospitality of the coun- 
try, of the ordinary protection of the law. 
He had the utmost respect for the vera- 
city of the noble lord who opened the 
grounds of the bill; but it would be a 
dangerous precedent, indeed, for their 
lordships to take the individual veracity 
of any one of his majesty’s ministers as a 
sufficient foundation for a public measure. 
What were their lordships going to do? 
On the mere pretence that there were 
foreign emissaries in this country, for the 
purpose of disseminating Jacobin princi- 
ples— principles which he, for one, should 
never admit to have any connexion with 
republican principles; for robbery and 
murder, and every doctrine that led to 
them, republicans disclaimed—they were 
going to deliver up men who had sought 
refuge from persecution and oppression, 
to the sole discretion of the executive 
power. But the humanity of ministers, 
it was said, would be their protection. 
He would never consent to deliver up 
one man to the humanity of another. 
One of the extraordinary penalties of 
the bill was banishment. ould their 
lordships banish men who had been for- 
ced from their own country, and whom 
they were told no other country would 
receive? Where were these exiles to 
look for refuge? In Brabant they could 
not be safe. Were we sure that Holland 
would be more liberal than most of the 
other powers of Europe? The cruel im- 
prisonment of La Fayette would warn 
them against approaching any country 
occupied by a German army. But it 
might be said, let them comply with the 
regulations of the bill, and then they 
would escape the penalty of banishment. 
Was the case so? Did not ministers, by 
the bill, reserve to themselves the power 
ef sending any alien out of the kingdom, 
whom they might think fit to suspect ? 
Such persons they were to send away ir 
a manner suitable to their rank. 0. 
were to be the judges of this, as well as 
of the suspicion in which they were so re-- 
moved? Ministers or their agents. Their 
lordships had no security but in their 
moderation, and ought to take care that 
the country was not disgraced by the in- 
hospitable transportation of persons who’ 
had thrown. themselves on our hospitality. 
Ministers, it would be said, were respon- 
sible for their conduct, Responsible, in- 


deed, in their characters and reputation ; 
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‘but, under the present bill, other respon- 
sibility, he maintained, they had none. 
After passing a bill, which suspended the 
ordinary laws of the land, on an alleged 
alarm of danger, could their lordships pu- 
nish a minister, because his suspicions 
were more alive, and his alarm greater 
than their own. Yet this, in almost any 
ossible abuse, would be his only crime. 
ip on due inquiry, they found some such 
bill necessary, let them next endeavour 
80 to frame it, as to point only at the 
persone who were the real objects of it. 
e concluded with moving, “That the 
pas read a third time on this day fort- 
ight.” 
: Lord Hawkesbury said, that to disclose 
the information required, might defeat 
the object of the bill. It was a measure 
called for by public necessity, and justi- 
fied by the right of self-defence, which 
every nation was allowed to possess. 
Their lordships, in passing the bill, were 
only enabling the country to continue 
hospitality to persons whom other coun- 
tries had thought it necessary, for their 
own safety, to exclude or remove. He 
contended, that without such precautions 
as the bill contained, there would be dan- 
ger from the prjnciples which those per- 
sons might propagate, and referred for 
the proof to the decrees of fraternity with 
ie neople of other countries, passed by 
e French convention. 
The Earl of Lauderdale said, that he 
was willing. by any reasonable measure, 
to quiet the alarms in the minds of the 
people, alarms which, in his conscience, 
e believed industriously excited and 
kept up by ministers; but when he saw 
such a bill as this, a bill that altered the 
established laws, that even interfered with 
treaties, and all this to provide against 
the suspected intentions of about nine- 
teen persons, he could not help thinking 
that it was part of a chain oft measures, 
purposely calculated to excite alarm 
among the people, and by rousing their 
abt to extinguish their reason. 
When he saw ministers pressing a mea- 
gure, as essential to the safety of the 
country, which admitted of no defence 
on justice, but only on expediency, he 
could not help fearing that they meant to 
accupy the attention of parliament on 
another object, while they were going to 
_ force the country into a war. No man 
could talk of negociating to avert so great 
a calamity, without, being accused of pro- 
posing an alliance with France, although 
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no two things could be more distinct. 
That war might be averted he had no 
doubt. To negociate, it was said, would 
be to acknowledge the power with whom 
we negociated. If we admitted an expla: 
nation, which it would hardly be con- 
tended we onght not to admit, we as 
much acknowledged the power of those 
who offered it, as by sending an ambassa- 
dor to negociate with them. When the 
considered the advantages we had derived, 
and might still derive, from a wise neutra- 
lity, he was confident that every man in 
this country would condemn our entering 
into a war, without first: taking every prac- 
ticable and honourable means to avoid it. 
The French had committed no invasion 
on our allies; and he sincerely believed 
they had not a plan which they might 
not be suffered to pursue, even with ad- 
vantage to us, if we persevered in our 
neutrality. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that though 
not accustomed to agree with the present 
administration, yet he would support 
their measures in this instance. He had 
often thought a change of administration 
was the only thing that could be of es- 
sential service to the country; and his 
Apinion was not altered ; but at this junc- 
ture he was afraid that a change of admi- 
nistration might bring about a change of 
measures, and that, he thought, would be 
of yery dangerous consequence. If there 
was to be a change of ministers, it might 
naturally be supposed that the first act 
of a new ministry would be to negociate 
with France, ae | that of all things was 
what he never wished to hear of, because 
it would only tend to strengthen our ene- 
mies, and could be of no use to ourselves. 
For these reasons he was disposed to give 
all the aid he cauld to the executive 
power. . : 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
against this bill because he was persuaded 
there were no grounds whatever for it; 
and he was sure, had they any ground 
that they dare state, ministers would not 
venture upon a measure in direct viola- 
tion of law, without producing ‘that 
ground. He could nat believe that, even 
if there were eighteen or twenty persons 
in the country of the description that had 
been alluded to, their influence was such 
as to induce ministers to infringe upon 
the laws of the country, by bringing in this 
bill merely on their account. He had 


{no doubt but, if the bill passed, there 


might be twenty, thirty, or forty foolish 


~ 
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and idle Frenchmen taken up; but that 
would not convince him of the necessity 
of such extraordinary measures as had 
lately been pursued. He wished to know 
on what grounds we were going to war? 
He had heard that it was the desire of 
the ple of France to proceed an 

} to setve this country ; and thoug 

they might perhaps refase to abandon 
their project of opening the Scheldt, it 
was not to be doubted that they would be 
happy to give us every satisfactory expla- 
nation of the principles of their conduct. 
He considered this bill in no other light than 
a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
act ; and if ministers had any information 
of intrigues being formed in this country, 
between foreigners and persons of the 
country, they were extremely to blame 
for not suspending the Habeas Corpus 
act entirely. With regard to the suspen- 
sion of that act, he would desire noble 
lords to look back to the rebellion in 
1745, when, upon the 3rd of September 
the king had sent to acquaint the lord 
son be of London that the Pretender’s son 
had landed with a body of troops in Scot- 
land, and that the country was in a state 
of rebellion. Notwithstanding this, he 
begged they might observe how ministers 
acted at that time. Did they summon 
parliament upon a thirteen days notice, 
and alarm the country? Certainly not. 
They stuck by-old established constitu- 
tional rules, and the parliament did not 
meet till the 17th of October, and the next 
day the Habeas Corpus act was suspen- 
ded for only six months ; but the present 
administration despised such conduct, and, 
after having got parliament in some shape 
huddled together, they come forward to 
propose a suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus act for more than a year and a half. 
After all, the only clue to unravel the con- 
duct of ministers was war ;. for war they 
certainly meant, and were determined 
upon. Every pretext had been suggested, 
and the balance of power, a mere paper 


balance, a balance of air and nothing 


more, was attempted to be revived. But 


were the people to be persuaded to go to 


war on this pretence? Or were they to 
be perecnded to it, on the principle of 
complying with a treaty for the sake of 
ratifying a treaty which was made a hun- 

and fifty years ago? Conscious that 
the subject would not bear examination, 
ministers had talked likewise of' the secu- 
rity of Europe, but thé security of Eu- 
rope was'.as indefinite ah expression as’ 
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the rights of man. A court might ‘usb 
the one term with as much propriety, as 
a people might use the other. Neither 
of them had a precise meaning, and they 
might, with the same justice, be’ a pee 
to answer any purpose whatever. If the 
empress of Russia was asked on what dé- 
pended the security of Europe? shé 
would reply, on the slavery of Poland ; 
and every other power would answer that 
question with a:‘reference to its own pé= 
culiar advantage. With regard to his 
conduct on this’ business, it might be ime 
puted to principles inimical to the consti* 
tution of this country; but the fact was, 
that he admired the constitution of this 
country as much as any man. He ad- 
mired it, however, not with a supersti« 
tious papistical admiration, but with the 
rational feelings of a protestant, who con- 
sidered it as a well constructed machine 
calculated for the general good. Thé 

roclamations and associations in its deé 

nce he thought would operate to its 
prejudice. As for associations, he thought 
it better that associations against govern- 
ment should exist, than associations in 
its favour; because associations against 
government were under the control of go- 
vernment, and liable, if they committed 
illegal acts, to the punishment of the law; 
but associations in favour .of government, 


“were aided by it, and involving mobs in 


rash deeds, under the sanction of parlia« 
mentary approbation, no bounds were set 
to their possible ill consequences. For hig 
own part, however freely he might speak 
on the subject, it was absurd to suppose 
that he could wish for republicanism; 
and that with considerable property at 
stake in this country, he could hazard 
its division. He had always aided the ex~ 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
established form of government; and he 
spoke with freedom: against the measures 
that were adopted, because he believed 
those measure to be wrong, and because he 
did not choose to be reproached when it 
should: be too late, with not having, at the’ 
roper time, opposed the measures which’ 
fad appeared pernicious. It was a pleasure 
to him to think, that however unpopular his* 
conduct might: prove, he had performed’ 
his duty, and that he had: endeavoured to’ 
revent the parliament and the people 
foi being precipitated into an unneces< 
sary war. | 
ord: Loughborough said, that the duty’ 
of a-subject, his regerd for the laws of the 
country, the obligations of religion, and’ 
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the allegiance which he owed to the crown 
for the protection he received from it, 
called for his support to government on 
the present occasion. It had been ob- 
jected, that this bill was a new and extra- 
ordinary measure. The principle was not 
new.—By the common law, aliens were 
here by the permission and protection of 
the king, which might be withdrawn. 
The bill was, indeed, an extraordinary 
measure ; but was not the situation in 
which we stood equally so? There might 
be some cases bearing a little affinity to 
the present to be found in history, but 
none exactly parallel. The period which 
produced circumstances the most similar 
was the reign of queen Elizabeth. At 
that time the overgrown power of Phili 
2d. agitated and alarmed every surround- 
ing nation. Actuated not only by am- 
bition, but by a religious fanaticism, in- 
tent upon the propagation of its own doc- 
¢rines, its greatest efforts were exerted 
against this island. Money, forces, sedi- 
tious writings, emissaries, were employed 
to excite plots in England, insurrections 
in Ireland, and attacks from Scotland, 
ainst the queen; but they were em- 
ployed in vain, owing to the wise regula- 
trons adopted by that princess and her 
councils. At present a great and power- 
ful people, actuated by a new fanaticism 
of infidelity, were endeavouring to propa- 
gate over all Europe, principles as incon- 
sistent with all established governments as 
ey were with the happiness of mankind. 
owever extravagant their doctrines might 
be, they had-indisputably made some pro- 
selytes in this country ; and though the 
numbers were comparatively insignificant, 
they were stirring and active in their mis- 
chievous purposes, and confident of foreign 
aid. The proclamation which ministers 
issued during the last spring, had for a 
_ time the desired effect. Mew who before 
had been Joud in their commendations of 
the measures of France, became more 
moderate and reserved ; and in proportion. 
as the success of the combined armies 
against France became more probable, that 
voice became still more faint. After the 
horrid massacres of the 10th of August 
and 2nd of September, all their partisans 
had abandoned them: the language then 
was, that after such flagitious conduct 
they could not find a friend in any quar. 
ter of the globe ; but the moment the tide 
of war turned in favour of the French, 
that moment their partisans resumed their. 
courage; sedition again broke out with 
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increased force; and clubs and societies 
for spreading their doctrines were formed 
all over the kingdom. Embassys were sent 
to France to congratulate the National 
Assembly on their success, and even to 
promise the assistance of numbers here 
who would rise up in their cause, and 
who, in return, expected their fraternal 
aid to overturn this constitution. In France, 
anarchy and confusion triumphed over all 
order andregularity. They had long vili- 
fied and despised the Christian religion; but 
now, incredible.as it might appear, public 
rofessions of Atheism had been made in - 
Fall convention, and received with much 
applause ; publicly was it declared, that 
there existed no God, and Atheism was the 
basis of their institutions. The sanctity 
of the seventh day they had very early 
abolished ; and the relation of parent and 
child they had destroyed. Their false 
prophet had taught, that no honour was 
due to the parent, who in his turn might 
abandon the child. Robbery, murder, 
and licentiousness, not only went unpu- 
nished, but were encouraged as merito- 
rious acts. False testimony was a proof 
of patriotism; and an universal breach of 
the tenth commandment was the first 
principle and foundation of their state. 
So entirely were all ideas of property 
subverted, that it had lately been pub- 
licly declared,‘that the farmer had only the 
possession of the corn he had reaped, but 
that the property was in the public, who 
had aright at discretion to take it from 
him.—It had been said, that the fears of 
ministers were all affected ; that there was 
no foundation for the alarms which they 
had circulated. Ministers were tauntingly 
called upon for their proofs, Parliamen- 
tary scepticism might be allowed; but if 
any man out of the House were to ad- 
vance such an opinion he would be laughed | 
at. <A proper sense of their danger had 
pervaded all ranks of men; and they had. 
come forward as one man in defence of 
the common cause. A noble lord had. 
spoken with contempt of the supposed 
number of French emissaries here, 4s. 
being only eighteen or nineteen. He 
would wish to call to their lordships recol- 
lection, that in the disgraceful riots of 
1780, the whole number originally con-. 
cerned in that infamous proceeding, was 
not above three-score. When their Jord- 
ships were informed, that in the shocking 
massacres in Paris.of the 2nd and 3rd of 
September, there were not more than 200_ 
persons employed, and that in a city cone 
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taining more than 600,000 inhabitants, 
swith 30,000 men under arms, their lord- 
ships would not think lightly of nineteen 
persons armed with daggers, under the 
cry of “ No King”. We might now have 
‘been in the like situation as we were in 
1780, had not ministers timely tha 
-it by calling out the militia; and by mak- 
ang the ey preparations which we all 
saw or heard of. Such measures, it might 
have been expected, would have restored 
complete tranquillity to this arial but 
at had done so only in part. It had been 
abjected by a noble: earl that the associa- 
tions formed on the part of the friends of 
the constitution were improper ; and that, 
too, when other associations were held, 
not to prevent sedition, but to increase it ; 
not to prevent anarchy, but to create it ; 
not to check the dissemination of libels, 
but to spread them. abroad. Had the no- 
ble earl consulted the constitution, he 
would have found that all are bound to 
assist in putting the law in force, and 
in aiding and assisting the magistracy to 
do so. These associations go no farther 
‘They are not only legal but highly meri- 
torious, as tending to strengthen the 
hands of government, and, by keeping 
men upon their guard ; to prevent the in- 
sidious designs of their enemies ; they are 
for the preservation, and not for the de- 
struction, of civil and religious liberty. 
But as these meetings were legal, he 
would state those which were not legal. 
It was a high breach of the law for any 
body of men to assemble, and insolently 
to publish resolutions declaratory of their 
disapprobation of the conduct of judges 
and juries. It was a daring violation of 
the law to assemble and publish opinions 
which militated against the express letter 
and spirit of an existing act of parliament. 
There were two classes of Frenchmen 
now in this country ; one who came hither 
by necessity to take refuge ; they should 
of course be treated with. tenderness and 
humanity ; another class who came hither 
for the purpose of doing all they could to 
create confusion; they were.the proper 
objects of this bill. After observing that 
we should, in this case, give ministers all 
the power they asked, and the confidence 
which the Romans, in their freest state, 
gave to their consuls when they passed 
the decree “« Caverent Consules ne quid 
detrimenti capiat Republica,” his lord- 
ship came to the necessity of the present 
measure, on which, he observed, the fol- 
Jowing question would arise: “ Can this 
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measure be justified from the situation of 
this country at the present moment? He 
had no difficulty in answering in the affir- 
mative ; and to add, that he was of opinion, 


that the situation of the country was such 


as would have justified a stronger measure. 


He hoped that the people would join 


heart and hand in assisting the executive 


government. All parties should come 
forward and strengthen the arm of go- 
vernment as much as they could; they 
should bury all former differences and dis- 
putes, and unite in their efforts to preserve 
our glorious constitution. 

The Earl of Guilford’s motion was ne- 
gatived without a division. After which, 
the Bill was read a third time and passed. 


_ Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.] Dec. 24. The House bemg 
in a Committee of the whole House on 
the Army Estimates, ey 
Mr. Fox said, that upon the principle 
on which he gave his vote for the naval 
service for the ensuing year, he should be 
ready to give his vote that night. The 
cases were not equally clear, however, in 
both instances. An augmentation of the 
army might be necessary on account of 
the internal state of the country ; but if 
it was only upon the idea of internal com- 
motions that this augmentation to the 
army was wanted, he ought in strictness 
to give it his negative, because he did not 
believe that any tumults or commotions 
were likely to happen. He begged to be 
understood as giving his vote upon the 
general posture of our affairs with refe- 
rence to foreign powers, and which, in his 
opinion, was such as required strength on 
the part of the executive government. 
There were other points to which he 
wished to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, because he thought them highly 
important to the military service, and in- 
teresting to the community at large. He 
knew very well that it was.the prerogative 
of the crown to judge of the propriety of 
making any appointments in the army ; 
but that, like every other prerogative of 
the crown, was given to the crown for the 
benefit of the people; and therefore the 
exercise of it should be examined by that 
House, when they were voting away the 
money of the people. The subject to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the committee was this. He had no po- 
sitive knowledge upon the subject ; but he 
had heard from ai report, that se- 
veral officers of high rank, and, he be- 


bd 
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lieved, of acknowledged military merit, as 


well as exemplary cenduct and unble- 


mished character, had been disniissed the 


service. One of them was a man with 
whom he was related.in blood, but with 
whom, on account of his virtues, he was 
still more intimately connected in friend- 
ship. He meant lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Another noble lord’s case was to be no- 
ticed. Of this nobleman he knew nothing 
but by report, which certainly was in his 
favour; the lord Sempill. These two 
officers had been discharged from the ser- 
vice. He did not know the grounds upon 
which they had been dismissed; but he 
had heard it was for entering into a sub- 
scription for the purpose of orting 
the French against the combined armies. 
New, whether that subscription was a 
right or a wrong measure in itself, was a 
question which it did not belong to that 

ouse to canvass, unless there was some 
Motion spetifically to that effect before 
them ; but of this he was sure, -it was a 
measure that was at all events legal, and 
might be infinitely meritorious. Nor was 
it without a precedent. When Corsica 
was about to become subject to the domi- 
hion of France, there was a general sub- 
scription in this country to assist the Cor- 
sicans. There was last summer a general 
subscription to assist Poland, against the 
infamous opppression of Russia. He did 
not think that any blame was to be at- 
tached to that act; the first municipal of- 
ficer im the kingdom commenced it, and 
much to the honour of the people of this 
country it became very general. With 
respect to France, individuals had the 
same right to subscribe as we had with 
regard to Poland; for France at that time 
was in a state of perfect neutrality with 
regard to us; so all Europe was informed, 
by his majesty’s commands to lord Gower 
when he was recalled from Paris, and 
therefore it was not criminal in any indi- 
vidual to assist the French. If it was 
not criminal in any individual to assist the 
French, it could not be so in any of his 
majesty’s officers. If they did their duty 
as soldiers, they were not to relinquish 
any of their civil rights. Whatever, 
therefore, ministers might think, they 
should net have dismissed these noblemen 
frem the service. There was nothing that 
could be done with innocence and propriety 
by any one of his majesty’s subjects, that 


might not be done with equal innocence. 
and propriety by any one of the officers in: 


his majesty’s service. These were points 
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that weré not to be carelessly overlooked, 
because the whole safety of the service 
might depend upon them; for while it 
was thought necessary that we should 
havé a military establishment annually, 
by passing our mutiny bill, it was neces- 
sary that the officers we had should be 
mien connected with the great landed in- 
terest of this eae That was one 
great security we had for their attachment 
to the constitution, and the fidelity of 
their conduct. But should it ever be ge- 
nerally understoed, and adopted into 
practice, that in every difference of opi- 
nion between the king's ministers and the 
king’s officers, the latter were to be sub=- 


ject to the caprice of the former, and that 


an officer, the moment he entered the ser- 
vice, became a mere soldier, without an 
civil rights, thet was to say, @ mere mili- 
tary machine, with none but military 
views—a soldier who had forgot that he 
was a citizen—there was an end at once 
of all the henour and all the glory which 
had hitherto belonged to the omer 
service. But there was a third case sti 
more remarkable; he meant the case of 
captain Gawler. He said, it was against 
all the principles of military discipline to 
dismiss an efficer for refusing to erase his 
name from the Society for Constitutional 
Information. It was laying. a foundation 
for political disputes between officers in 
the army, and afterwards determining them 
by a reference to the caprice of ministers: 
This was a practice very much to be 
avoided indeed, or it might be the death 
of the service. Why were not these 
points brought forward before a court- 
martial? He stated these things, because 
he thought them subjects of grievance to 
the service, and that they would be finally 
detrimental to the interests of the people. 
The Secretary at War thanked Mr. Fox 

for the candid manner in which he had 
admitted the prerogative of the crown. 
The right the crown had of dismissing. 
any of its officers, without assigning a 
reason for it, was a right that was not 
doubted. As to the court martial to 
whieh the right hon. gentleman had al- 
luded, he allowed that the noble lords, 
and the other honourable officer, were’ 
certainly liable to a court martial; but it 
did not from thence by any means follow 
that they should not be dismissed without: 
a court martial, if his majesty should be: 


pleased: to order it so. : 


Mr. Foe admitted the prerogative of. 


the king, but he must.again maintain that. 


he th 
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it was a préeragative, the exercise of which 
it was the duty of that Hopse to examine. 
With respect to the conduct of captain 
Gawler, in refusing to erase his pame 
from the society alluded to, in compliance 
with the imperious orders of a number of 
officers, all of whom were inferior to him- 
self, except one of them, he must say, 
that to make such a circumstance the 
foundation of dismission was against all 
the principles of military distinctions, 
against the principles of justice, and highly 
injurious to the service, When he saw a 
meritorious gentleman dismissed the ser- 
vice in this way, without a reason, it gave 
him great concern. He said again, this 
gentleman ought to have had a court 
martial; but although ministers had not 
assigned a reason for dismissing these of- 
ficers. he would venture to say what were 
nat the reasons for. dismissing this gen- 
tleman. They did not dismiss them for 
want of an honourable character. No! 
eaprice, founded upon political topics, 
was the sole reason. With regard to lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, his abilities and cou- 
rage have been tried; and he had ..ac- 
quitted himself to his hanour, and to the 
satisfaction of the public, and of his most 
sanguine friends. Captain Gawler, too, 
had more than onee signalised himself in 
the service. 2 : | 
- Mr. Burke entered into the nature of 
the king’s prerogative to dismiss any of 
his officers without assigning a reason for 
it. It was a power wisely given to his 
majesty by the constitution, and was not 
to be called in question. He admitted 
the exercise of it might be abused, and 
when that was the case, that House ought 
to interfere ; but he did not think it so in 
the present instance. He took notice of 
what Mr. Fox had said with respect to 
“ the probability of a war with a foreign 

ower, in which case we should be armed.” 

ere he agreed with Mr. Fox; but with 
respect to the other part, where he said 
ht “we might build on tranquil- 
lity at home,” he differed from him widely, 
and observed, that he never knew an ar- 
mament that was not applicable to both. 
He thought the conduct of these officers 
highly improper and unconstitutional ; for 
80 appeared to him the raising of money 
by individuals, without the direction or 
censent of the king, and without the in« 
terference of parliament, and te support. 
a war against a power with whom we were 
. &etualby.in alliance. So forci 
points étrike him, that, when he. was ap- 

T 


‘did these 
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plied to for a subscription for Poland, he 
confessed that his heart was engaged in 
her favour ; every thing that could move 
his affections pleaded in favour of Poland; 
but doubting so much on the point of 
propriety, he hesitated, and finally de- 
clined subscribing. He took notice of 
the case of captain Gawler. He belonged 
to a society, called a Society for Consti- 
tutional Information: there was no impu- 
tation upon captain Gawler for being a 
member of this society at first, because 
the professions of its founders were. harm- 
less ; but it had long since changed its 
original character, and now its members 
held open correspondence with certain 
secieties in France, for the express pur- 
pose of altering the constitution of this 
country; citizen Joel Barlow, citizen John 
Adams, and citizen Frost, were engaged 
in this correspondence. He saw no reae 
son why one of his majesty’s officers 
should object to erasing his name from 
such‘a society. Upon all these conside-~ 
rations, he was not ready ta blame go~ 
vernment for what they had done. He 
thought that government should judge of 
the conduct of its. military officers by its 
own discretion, in the same way as a jury- 
judged of the tendency of a seditious 
libel: just as a jury decided in the case 
of libels, so should the crown of the con~ 
duct of its officers, = 

Here the conversation dropped. 


Debate in the Commons. on the Alien 
Bul.| Dec. 28. On the order of the day 
for the second reading of the Alien Bill, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas rose to state the 
objects of it. “He observed, that so very 
great and extraordinary an influx of fo-~ 
reigners into this country must, af any: 
time, have called fur the attention of go- 
vernment, and rendered some measures 
on their part. necessary. That attention 
was still more requisite, and the necessity 
of adopting some particular measures was 
still more urgent, when it was considered 
that this influx of foreigners had come. 
from a country which had lately been the 
scene of very extraordinary transactions; 
where their constitution had been over- 
thrown, and acts of the most dreadful - 
enormity had been perpetrated. In these 
transactions a very great number of the 
people, either from compulsion or incli- 
nation, had taken an active part. It was 
likewise to be considered, that the revo- 
lution which had been brought about was 
not confined to the country where it had 
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first originated, that it affected the whole 
of Europe, and was connected with prin- 
ciples which were directed against every 
government. It became, then, a matter 
of serious attention, if the foreigners who 
had come into this country were influ- 
enced by those principles; and it was his 
duty not to conceal from the House, that 
many of those who had fled from their 
own country had been engaged in those 
very transactions of cruelty and outrage 
which, he was. confident, no one would 
defend. And this was not all: it became 
matter of still more serious consideration, 
since there had been found men in this 
country so infatuated as to adopt those 
very principles which, in the country 
where they originated, had overthrown 
the constitution, and which were inimical 
to every government. There existed 
likewise those, in the acting government 
of that neighbouring country, who en- 
couraged the addresses of the discon- 
tented and disaffected in this against our 
constitution, and who published decrees 
tending to favour their views, and flatter 
them with hopes of support. When he 
had stated these circumstances, he trusted 
that it would not be thought that there 
was not sufficient ground for some degree 
of caution in the present moment. If it 
was allowed that there was ground for 


some measures to be taken, it would then. 


only remain to be determined how far the 
proposed measures were too strong or too 
excessive. — He then briefly stated the 
several clauses of the bill. It was in- 
tended in the first instance, to make all 
foreigners, arriving in the kingdom, give 
an account of themselves; to make them 
give up such arms as they might have in 
their possession; he did not mean such 
arms as were natural for gentlemen to 
wear, but such as might naturally excite 


Suspicion against the owners. It was also. 


intended, that, in their several removals 
through the country, they should use 
passports, by which their actual residence 
or occasional movements, might be noto- 
rious. For the same reason it was also 
intended to distribute those who received 
_ Support into certain districts, where also 
they would be more liable to the cogni- 
zance of the civil power. Finally, it was 
proposed to pay particular attention to 
those foreigners who have come within 
the present year, or who may hereafter 
come without obvious reasons, and thus 
be rendered more liable to suspicion. He 
then entered into a detail of the particu- 


his: majesty’s government, and 
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lar regulations of the bill, which he hoped 
would, in ‘the present circumstances, be 
considered necessary to the safety of the 
state, and not giving a power to the exes 
cutive government greater than the occa- 
sion justified. He had only one circum< 
stance more to mention. If he was called 
upon to state the grounds upon which he 
had founded his allegations, he would de- 
cline entering into any detail, and appeat 
to the general sense of the House to de- 
termine how far they were well founded. 
As this bill was grounded on suspicion, 
and authorized the executive government 
to act upon that principle, it would be 
ro anges with any aor of propriety, 
to lay open the particular sources of in- 
formation. , Soe 
Sir Gilbert Elliot said, that it was al- 
ways with extreme reluctance that he 
rose to speak, from a consciousness of his 
own incapacity to claim the attention of 
that House. The reluctance, however, 
which he now particularly felt, arose frone 
a different cause—a cause, namely, a dif~ 
ference of opinion between himself and 
some honourable friends whom he highly 
respected and esteemed. This difference 
of opinion, he trusted, however, would not: 
affect their private friendship, which, he 
hoped, would ever remain unaltered.. 
This sentiment he was more particularly: 
led to express, as he had received dis- 
tinguished marks of friendship from one 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), with: 
whom he was now compelled to express 
his difference in opinion. On this oc- 
casion he felt himself prompted by 
duty. to declare, that since the close: 
of last session he had felt much regret 
from what had been said by that right: 
hon. gentleman. The views which he en- 
tertained of the present situation of affairs: 
were not only widely different from his 
own, but the means which he proposed to 
be pursued for the public welfare were 
such as appeared to him to be even of an 
opposite tendency. This difference of 
opinion was not respecting a particular. 
measure, so as to afford him.a ope that 
they might again reconcile their difference’ 
of sentiment, and be able to act together _ 

—it was a difference of such a nature as: 
to affect their whole turn of thinking, and: 
rendered their views respecting the mode“ 
of conduct which ought to be adopted: 
in the present crisis diametrically oppo-: 
site. He considered it as the duty of: 
every man to stand forward in rgd a of: 
us to 
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maintain-the coristitution, and to save the 
country. This difference of sentiment he 
should have felt still more painful, if, in 
avowing it, he had been compelled to 
- gtand alone. He trusted, however, that 
his sense of duty, and his regard for the 
public welfare, would have enabled him 
even to stand alone upon such an occa- 
sion, and would have supported him under 
all the uneasiness of such a situation ; but 
he was happy he did not stand alone.. He 
spoke the same sentiments with many 
other honourable friends with whom :he 
had been accustomed to .act, and who 
still continued to act, upon their ancient 
principles, and under their ancient leader 
(the duke of Portland )—that illustrious 
personage whose character was so highly 
respected, and whose sentiments could 
never fail to have the greatest weight.— 
The present bill met with -his hearty and 
entire approbation, not on account of an 
sous facts which had been alleged, 
ut on account of the general situation of 
the country. He considered it as an ac- 
cession of power to the crown, which was 


justified by the-existing circumstances. . 
it was, in his opinion, the character of a. 


free government to grant extraordmary 
power in extraordinary emergencies. If 
this extraordinary power was at all times 
to be possessed by the crown, its power 
would be too great for a free government ; 
and if it was not to be granted when it 
was necessary, its power would be too 


Mr. Fox said, that*in whatever political 
difference of opinion he felt himself with 
‘reference to his friends, he would venture 
to say, that in all discussions of such opi- 
‘nions he had never suffered the political 
difference to interfere with his private 
friendships ; yet he did feel some reason 
‘to complain, that all the private friendship 
‘and esteem professed for him by the hon. 
baronet should not have induced the hon. 
-baronet to state to him such political 
difference of opinion as he now said had 
existed so long, or that this should be the 
‘first occasion he had to suspect the least 
‘difference of opinion between the hon. ba- 
ronet and himself. The hon. baronet 
-now said, that so long ago as the last ses- 
‘sion of parliament he had reason to differ 
in opinion from him, and now declared a 
‘ae disapprobation of his political con- 
‘duct. Till now he had never understood 
‘that. there was, among those with whom 
he had been accustomed to act, a general 
-difference of opinion from him, and a dis- 
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‘to mind — 
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position to support the present adminis- 
tration. He would call no man to account 
for his conduct; but he would say, that 
they had given him the most distinct assure 
ances that. there was nothing which made 
them more unwilling than they were for- 
merly ; that they had expressed no disin- 
clination to follow the same plan they 
had before adopted. He had. indeed, on 
the first day of the session, seen gentlemen 
go out into the lobby whom he could have 
wished to have staid in the House; he had 
heard anhon. friend of his (Mr. Windham) 
speak with that powerful eloquence which 
always distinguished him, against what 
appeared to him to be the right and just 
course of proceeding, and he had heard 
him with pain ; but he saw no such differ- 
ence of opinion as made it impossible for 
those gentlemen, or his hon. friend, to 
preserve that connexion in which they had 
acted so long.—.With respect to himself, all 
he could say was, that he was as much de- 
voted to that connexion as any gentleman | 
in that House ; as any man of honourable 
and independent feelings could be. He 
gaid also, it was the pride of his heart to | 
think, that the union and exertions of that 
connexion had kept alive every thing that 
deserved the name of the spirit of eps 
in this country. He wished not to call 
particular expressions; but he — 
could not but recollect, that the difference 


-between those with whom he had acted, 


and the present ministry, was formerly 


called fundamental and irreconcileable; 


and he did believe that this sentiment did 
still pervade the majority of them. Whe- 
ther his opinion. was or was not consonant 
with the opinion of that marae! he did 
not know : but this he knew, that the cause 
ef his country would not suffer him to sa 
he could support an administration whic 
stood upon the grounds of the present, upon 
rounds not warranted by the constitution, 
e had heard in this and other places, 


that the present administration ought to 
be systematically supported at all events 
in the present situation of affairs. He 
-blamed not those who said so; but, ‘with, 


regard to himself and those who enter- 


-tained that opinion, union and co-opera- 
tion were at anend. He had not heard 
the hon. baronet say so much ; for he was 


sure, that ifthe hon. baronet had done so, 
he could not have added that he concur. 
red in sentiment with the illustrious cha- 
racters to whom he had alluded. The 


-hon. baronet had alluded to a noble person 


(the duke of, Portland). s0 much esteemed 
[N] — 
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by him, that he could not express what he 
felt in speaking of him; a nobleman with 
whom he had lived seventeen years on 
terms.of friendship, and for ten of those 
seventeen had been in habits of the great- 
est intimacy and affection; and he would 
venture to say that he esteemed him at 
least as much as the ‘hon. baronet. He 
could not bring himself to believe that that 
nobleman entertained the opinion professed 
‘by the hon. baronet ; for he had heard that 
that nobleman, in giving his support to the 
deca bill, had expressly declared that 
e could not forget themannerin which the 
present administration came into power, 
and that great part of the difficulties in 
-which the country was now involved was 
-owing to their misconduct. He therefore 
‘believed that no essential difference existed 
‘between thag noble person and himself.—If 
differences did arise from doubts that were 
entertained, he asked only for a fair dis- 
‘cussion, that it might be distinctly known 
_ wherein it was they differed. He firmly 
‘believed, that on all the principles of liber- 
ty, they not only agreed in motives but 
‘in actions ; that they agreed in every thing 
-except the. bill. He disapproved of this 
bill, and they approved—which was all 
‘the difference of which he knew. But as 
to other differences (and he was consci- 
‘ous of no other), that subject must be 
farther discussed, and better understood 
between them. He had long acted, and 
‘he wished to continue to act, with cha- 
racters whom he esteemed and loved ; but 
if he should be driven, which God forbid! 
-to the situation of acting without, or even 
against those characters, he hoped and 
trusted he should have sense enough to 
discern his duty, and fortitude.to perform 
it. Painful as such a separation would he 
tc him, and requiring as it would do his 
ut most fortitude to bear, he must then con- 
sider whether he should act alone, or not 
act at all. He trusted, however, he should 
act according to his own sense of duty, if 
he was compelled to do the one or the 
-other. If, on the other hand, the difference 
on the present bill should be the only ma- 
terial difference between them, they might 
still act in conjunction, as they had for- 
‘ merly done, and he hoped that all at- 
tempts, to magnify accidental differ- 
_ ences, while they agreed on one general 
adap bd would fail of their effect. 
“There were other persons from whom he 

- expected an entire difference on certain 
uestions, and he had not been deceived. 
he right hon, gentleman (Mr. Burke), 


who had condemned his former friends to 
banishment in Sinope, it might have been 
expected, considering the desolateness 
and sterility of the land, would have pau- 
sed, would have thought that a sufficient 
punishment: but he had not done so. 
All that he could say was, that nothing 
should be wanting on his part, nothing 
that was yielding or complying, nothing 
that was conciliating or Hiondl , ho sube 
mission that friendship and old habits of 
intimacy could suggest, that he should 
not be ready to enter into, if, in his opi- 
nion, it could operate for the public good. 
Upon the present bill, as nothing had 
been alleged that could justify the princi- 
ple, which he had no hope of opposing 
with success, and as it contained many 
provisions that could be better debated in 
a committee than in any other stage, he 
should reserve what he had to say until it 
came to that stage. 3 

Mr. Burke said, that although party 
connexions were extremely proper for 
mutual arrangement in private, and con- 
venience of public business, they were 
seldom fit to become the subject of pub- 
lic debate. No man was more unfit than 
he was to enter into any discussion of 
the state of parties. To talk of parties 
was, he remarked, a matter of particular 
delicacy, as the confidence of private 
friendship was often so much intermixed 
with public duty, that the transaction of 
parties required a sort of sanctity which 
precluded any disclosure. This delicacy 
was particularly intreased, when friends, 
who loved and esteemed one another, 
were compelled, in consequence of a dif- 
ference of opinion, to pull different ways 
and felt all the distraction natural to vir- 
tuous minds in such a situation. If he 
might be allowed to talk of himself, he 
might state, that ever since he came into 
_parliament, his doors had been open to all; 
none had been refused admittance, though 
the practice had been attended with much 
inconvenience to himself. To the allu- 
sion about Sinope, he had nothing to an- 
swer. The phalanx had sent him, not to 
Sinope, but in the common phrase, to 
Coventry. What endeavours had been 
used to make him odious to the public, and 
to his private friends, all the world knew. 
Yet this Sinopian, this dog of Athens, 
had not barked from his tub. He had 
violated no principle, he had betrayed no 
secret, he had not attempted to come be- 
tween the resolution and the act; and 


farther he had not to say. With regard 
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to the noble person (the duke of Port- 
land), in whom the public had a great in- 
terest, he should say nothing of his just 
character. The right hon. gentleman 
said he had known him for sixteen years : 
he had known him for twenty-seven; and 
if, for obvious reasons, they had not late- 
ly acted much together, he could say, 
that their friendship, ifnot improved, was 
not impaired. The public had a very 
great interest in the character of that no- 
ble person ; his public virtues, the mode- 
ration of his sentiments, and the tempe- 
rance of his private life, had made an im- 
pression which would not easily be obli- 
terated. 

To the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
he owed much for instruction, for im- 
provement, and example; but the mo- 
ment he saw him countenancing the pro- 
ceedings in France, and approving their 
principles, no public connexion could 
subsist between them, because they dif- 
fered systematically and fundamentally. 
He must say, that any person who had 
seen the French business in the bud, and 
who now saw it full blown and nurtured, 
and yet still wished to maintain any con- 
nexion between France and this country, 


must, in every respect, meet with his en- 
tire disapprobation. On the present oc- 


casion, those who wished to support go- 
vernment, must support it gyateanatically. 
-If it should be requisite to carry on a war, 
-where could a systematical support be 
more necessary? War was itself a sys- 
tem, and for his part he had made up his 
mind not to give to ministers a layer of 
support and a layer of opposition, but to 
support them systematically. Any other 
purport would be treacherous, as it would 
only be given to a particular measure by 
those who, at the same time, were endea- 
vouring to undermine the general credit 
and character of ministry. if the present 
state of affairs was such as to threaten not 
only this country but Europe, with most 
serious dangers, it was necessary, in . or- 
der to avert those dangers, to adopt a 
system. The present bill was itself a 
strong proof of such a state of affairs, as 
it originated from circumstances which 
rendered it necessary to give additional 
ower to the executive government. 

e strong measure which ministers had 
been obliged to adopt sufficiently proved 
the exigence of the crisis; and the bill itself 
formed part of a systematical support. 
For his part, he gave credit to ministers 
for not meaning to betray their master, 
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for not joining with foreign and domestic 
factions to subvert the constitution. He 
gave them credit for knowing more facts, 
from the opportunities afforded by their 
official situation, than those who had not 
the same advantage ; and therefore he be- 
lieved, that in the information which they 
had given of the danger of the country, 
they had not put upon the. House a de- 
signed imposition. He would not say 
that he could not find other ministers 
more agreeable to his inclination: he 
should wish to see that noble personage 


whom he had mentioned occupy a distin- 


guished situation in the ministry ; but he 
doubted whether any minister could be 


found more in the confidence of the 


crown ; which, in the present moment, he 
considered as a very material point. Ina 
time of war, it was likewise very necessa- 
ry that ministers should be supported by 


‘the House of Commons, and possess the 


confidence of the people ; two advantages 
which the present ministry enjoyed in 4 
very eminent degree. In speaking of the 
necessity of pursuing a system upon the 
present occasion, he would remark, that 
no country had ever acted so much upon a 
system as that which we were now called 
upon to oppose. He would hear speak of 
two great characters, both of the most 
distinguished abilities, one of whom (Mr. 
Fox), as having been twice secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, had a claim to 
the character of a statesman, and would 
certainly have proved himself a great one, 
even if he had never been placed in an 


official situation. The subject upon whic 


that right hon. gentleman had said much, 
was France, which had lately appeared in 
a new and dangerous light; and on this 


‘subject he had certainly made use of a 


language very different from the policy of 
our forefathers. France had always been 
considered as the natural enemy of this 
country; it was the only nation from 
which we had any thing to fear, .and in 
this point of view was always to be consi- 
dered as an object of jealousy and pre- 
caution. It was the former policy of this 
country to majntain a balance of power 
in oppositionto France. With this view 
it was that they made the old alliance 
with the House of Burgundy, to which 
formerly belonged the seventeen pro- 
vinces which at present form the republic 
of the United provinces, and the Austrian 
Netherlands. With these provinces, in 
whatever hands they were, it had been in- 
variably the policy of England to be «on- 
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nected, as furnishing the means of an ef- 
fectual resistance to the power of France ; 
and for this reason we had always made it 
& point to prevent even the emperor to 
dispose of such of them as belonged to 
him to any other state. Since the extinc- 
‘tion of the House of Burgundy in the 
male line, and the dismemberment of its 
possessions, the House of Austria had 
‘always been considered as the natural ally 
‘of England, because it was the enly one 
‘eapable of making head against the enor- 
‘mous power of France. During the 
reign of Joseph 2nd, whose unaccounta- 
ble disposition was not favourable to 
‘England, an alliance was formed with 
‘Prussia. 

How much, then, must he be surprised, 
‘when he heard a great statesman declare, 
that he rejoiced in the defeat of the em- 
‘peror and the king of Prussia—the em- 
‘peror, the ally of this country—the king 
‘of Prussia, connected with it by marriage 
‘and by treaty. This, indeed, was a total 
deviation from the policy of our ancestors 
‘--nay, when this great statesman required 
ministers to interfere to prevent the duke 
‘of Brunswick from entering France, and 
to join with our natural enemies against 
our allies and friends. There never were 


‘more solid, more substantial, more con- 


vincing reasons given for attacking any 
country, than those given in the manifes- 
to which preceded the attack of the com- 
bined armies. The battle of Jemappe 
the right hon. gentleman had styled “a 
‘glorious victory’ —that victory by which 
France had become mistress of Holland ! 


‘by which she had obtained possession of 


‘the Scheldt, which might now be the oc- 
‘casion of going to war! this glorious vie- 
tory, in his opinion, was a calamitous de- 
feat to this country. And why was all this 
‘exultation expressed? Because those, 
truly, who were combined against France 


were despots, and because France itself 


‘was a republic. It was indeed a new 
‘language, to call the friends and allies 
‘of this country despots. But here he 
begged leave to tell a short story: A 
"very singular parrot was brought to prince 


Maurice, which had acquired the gift of 


‘language. The prince asked where it 
‘lived—it mentioned the place. What 
was its business—it replied, to call toge- 
ther the chickens, and ‘ do it very a 
chuck, chuck, chuck (imitating the cry 
employed to call chickens.) Now, he 
must own he considered the parrot that 


‘could call together the chickens, as a 
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much greater statesman than the parrot 
that could only call out, fool, cuckold, 
and knave. As to the rejoicing at the suc- 
cess of the French republic, the liberty 
with which it was attended afforded certain- 
ly no great ground for exultation. It wasa 
hberty without property, without honour, 
without morals, without order, without go- 
yernment, without security of life, In order 
to [rs liberty they had forfeited order, 
and had thus forfeited every degree of 
freedom. They had violated the law of 
nations by adecree, declaring war against 
all governments, and forcing those coun- 
tries, into which their armies should en- 
ter, to form a constitution similar to their 
own. In talking of the English nation, 
they talked ofthe sovereignty of the peo- 
ple: the constitution of this country knew 
no such sovereignty; the king was sove- 
reign of the Lords and of the Come 
mons; the King, Lords, and Commons, 
were the representatives of the country at 
home; the king was its only representa 
tive abroad. They talked of the nation; 
we knew of no nation ab a distinct body 
from the representative powers, We 
talked indeed of the people, but the sove- 
reignty of the aecale was a phrase not 
recognised by law, and inconsistent with 
our constitution. | 
Mr. Burke then animadverted at some 
length on the decree made by the National 
Convention upon the report of M. Cant- 
bon. The decree was preceded by @ cu- 
rious declaration. “ The National Con- 
vention, after having heard the réport of 
the united committees of finance, war, 
and diplomacy, faithful to the principles 
of the sovereignty of the people, which 
will not permit them to acknowledge any 
institution derogatory from it,” &e— 
Here, Mr. Burke insisted, was a direct dé- 
nunciation of war against Great Britain. 
The National Convention will not acknow- 
ledge any institution derogatory from the 
sovereignty of the people. The decree 
contained twelve articles, the first evinced 
the intentions of the National Convention, 
“to abolish all taxes, nobility, and every 
privilege ; to declare to the inhabitants of 
all countries, that they brmg with them 
peace, succour, fraternity.” The sys- 
tem of fraternizing was to be propagated 
by the sword, and if any nation wished to 
adhere to its old maxiitis, these regenera- 
tors wefe to cram this fraternity down 
their throats, and to force them toswallow 
the dose, however nauseous it might be 
tothem. The fourth article authorized the 
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republic to seize all goods belonging to 
the treasury, the prince, his favourers, 
adherents, or satellites. A pretty ample 
word of confiscation the last was! The 
sixth article appointed commissioners to 
fraternize the conquered nation. The 
seventh provided for the payment of the 
expenses incurred by the republic, in giv- 
ing. fraternity to any nation. This suffi- 
ciently evinced the resolution of the 
French not to fraternize mankind gratis. 
Under the pretext of giving full liberty 
be those a a they sent their commis- 
sioners to take care that the deeree should 
be fulfilled ; and authorized the levying of 
contributions, in order to defray their 
own expenses ; thus exhibiting a more ar- 
bitrary and oppressive conduct, even than 
those whom they affected to call despots, 
who had an several occasions respected 
the constitution of those eities which 
they had invaded, and who had left the 
different classes of citizens in possession 
ot their privileges. | 
But he should now read to the House 
@ paper in which this country was still 
more deeply interested. Mr. Burke then 
roceeded to read a translation of the re- 
port of the French minister, on the situa- 
tion of France with respect to England. 
Upon that passage which mentions the 
reciprocity of good dispositions between 
the people of the two nations, he remark- 
ed that this was a serious fact which de- 
served to be attended to, This report; he 
observed, mentions agents not acknow- 
Jedged by the court, whom they kept in 
England: there was one minister whom 
he knew, M. Chauvelin, who had been 
minister from the king of France, but 
‘who consequently was not now acknow- 
ledged. With respect to the ministers 
having had. communications with any such 
agents, it might be necessary, from politi- 
cal causes, for ministers to have commu- 
nications with the worst characters; but 
Burely that these agents were numerous, 
‘was matter of serious alarm, as long as 
the nature of their missién, and the pur- 
‘poses for which re employed, Te- 
‘tiained utiknown. hat answer does the 
French minister give to the arguments 
riage ies by our court against the open- 
ing of the Scheldt? Their answer is 
founded on the rights of nature and on 
‘the ea of justice and liberty, which 
the French nation have consecrated: the 
-only consecration, he remarked, which 
they had made. When our ministers al- 
-leged the positive engagements of treaty, 
! 
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it was replied, that treaties. extorted bye 
avarice amd consented to by despotism, 
were no longer binding. So, by this: 
means, they got rid of the law of nations, 
and the obligation of treaties, On the 
passage which relates to their intention 
of making a solemn appeal to the English 
nation, he remarked that they passed b 

the king, the only representative which 
this country knew in its transactions with 
foreign powers. This was exactly con- 
formable to the spirit of their decree of 
the 19th of December, which had a direct 
tendency to excite rebellion among the 
subjects of every government. The con- 
duct of the French, he remarked, in levy- 
ing contributions en those people whom 
they had deprived of all their privileges, 
under pretext of-defraying their own ex- 
penses, resembled that ofan attorney who 
should bring in a bill of costs after he had 
stripped his client of all his property. 
From this account of expenses, he trusted 
they would deduct the thousand pair of 
shoes which had been sent them from 
England as a first subsidy, from those 
who wished to adopt their constitution in 
this country. The French when they 
were slaves had wooden shoes—now that 
they were free they had no shoes at all. 
The liberality of their English friends how- 
ever promised to supply the defect. He 
defied any one to mention instances of such 
excesses under any despotism in so short 
a space of time, as had taken place under 
this new government of French freedom. 
During. thirty years of the reign of 
the empress of Russia, there had not been 
committed so many cruelties as had been 
perpetrated in France within one week. 


-No sach instances of arbitrary mmprison- 


ment had occurred under the reign of the 
king of Prussia, as might be found m the 
transactions of every French municipality. 
Every man’s house was his bastile, and 
nothing in the old government could be 
found to equal the atrocity of those pro- 
ceedings, which had taken place under the 
sanction of the new government of French 
freedom. | 

- Mr. Burke next adverted to the system 
of atheism, as now avowed in France. 
To prove this he quoted several passages 
from a speech of one Jacob Dupont, to 
the National Convention, in which he de- 
nied the existence of a God, and declared 
that the people would never be thoroughly . 


ripe for the “ holy doctrine of insurrec- 


tion and opposition to tyranny, if in the 
primary schools the mane generation 
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should be taught any thing about God. 
He concluded, that the Christian religion 
being a monarchical one, preaching sub- 
jection and obedience to God, ought not 
to be suffered in a republic; and that all 
the altars raised to religion, and to the 


Almighty, ought to be overturned, and | 


none suffered to exist in France, but the 
sacred altar of liberty.” Some murmurs 
being heard in the assembly, on account 
of this abominable doctrine, they were 
drowned by the loud applauses of the 
majority of the members. This daring 
man observed, that some people might 
Imagine that a priest was useful to a man 
in his last moments; this however he de- 


nied ; and to such he pointed out the ex-- 


ample of Condorcet closing the eyes of 
d’Alembert ; in other words, one atheist 
closing the eyes of another. He said that 
the brave Marseillois would not have been 
so well qualified for the glorious deeds of 
the 10th of August, if they had had the 
weakness to believe in the existence of a 
God. The man who had uttered these 
blasphemies, so far from having been dis- 
avowed by the assembly, was appointed 
one of a committee instituted for the pur- 
pose of drawing up a plan of national edu- 
cation ; and the only difference of opinion 
among the members was, which plan 
would be most economical, that which 
proscribed the existence of a God, or that 
which admitted it. Mr. Burke described 
the benefits which society in general deriv- 
ed from the morality founded upon the 
-belief of the existence of a God, and the 
comforts which individuals felt in leaving 
this world, in the hope of enjoying es 
piness in the next. He mentioned the 
church of St. Genevieve at Paris, one of 
the finest buildings in the world, which 
‘was now called the French Pantheon, be- 
cause all the statutes of the ancient gods 
and heroes of antiquity were to be taken 
from Rome, and deposited in that famous 
temple ; there strangers from all quarters 
were to be instructed in the best mode of 
destroying the government and religion of 
their respective countries; there they 
were to be taught how to lead men on 
. imperceptibly from crime to crime, from 
murder to murder. The philosophers of 
old used to apply the origin of every 
thing to God —2 Jove principium. But 
‘the modern French philosophers would 
begin by saying, that every thing had 
been made by nothing; and that the idea 
of a God was weak, childish, and absurd, 
and unbecoming a true republican. Thé 
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trees of liberty were to be the only altars 
before which the nations were to kneel. 
“¢ And all about old stockesand stubs of trees 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever seen, - 
‘Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees, 
On which had many wretches hanged beene, 
Whose carcases were scattered on the greene, 
And throwne about the cliffs. 
These trees of liberty, he doubted not, 
would soon be without fruit or leaf; and 
it would be said, that on them“ Had 
many wretches hanged beene.”” Thus af- 
ter having brought so many calamities on , 
individuals, they wished co deprive them 
of their last consolation; they wished to 
se the pious and penitent of their 
sole refuge, and, if possible, to extinguish 
the idea, that there is a God who will pu- 
nish tyrants and oppressors, and who will 
reward and comfort suffering virtue. 
Thus, after having made men miserable in 
life, they wished also to make them des- 
air in death, and consign them to all the ~ 
orrors of a gloomy annihilation. Such 
were the principles upon which they were 
to form their youth, and train them to the 
commission of crimes, by taking awa 
from them the salutary restraints of reli-. 
gion! For his part, he was determined to 
wage eternal war with such abominable 
principles, which would drive morality 
out of the world, and cut asunder the 
bonds which unite man to man, and the 
creature to his Creator. 

Adverting, lastly, to the bill immedi- 
ately before the House, he said, he would 
give it his most cordial support, as being 
calculated to keep out of England those 
murderous atheists, who would pull down 
church and state; religion and God ; mo- 
rality:and happiness. The extraordinary _ 
power which it would give ministers was 
necessary, and even proved that the peo- 
ple who gave it were free; for if the 
crown possessed such power in time of 
peace, it would be.too great for liberty; 
and if they had not more in time of war 
than was necessary in time of peace, they 
would not have enough for the public 
safety. Where the crown had its ‘egphel 
enlarged or diminished by the people, ac- 
cording to times and circumstances, there 
the people could not be justly said to hive 
under despotism, but to be perfectly free. 
It had been said, on a former occasion, 
that there were only nineteen persons at 
present in the kingdom likely to be affected 
by the bill; but when it was considered 
that they were murderers and atheists, 
the number might be said to be very great ; 
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they exceeded by many the whole of the 
royal family, whom they might oe 
be commissioned to murder. Besides, 
they might take apprentices to the trade 
of blood; and then God only could tell 
where their numbers would end! The 

ersons by whom so many murders had 
bes committed in France never exceeded 
two hundred; though their assistants and 
abettors amounted to many thousands; 
but those believed that there wasno God ; 
and: therefore people ought not to be at 
their ease because we had at present only 
nineteen of them among us. He menti- 
oned the circumstance of three thousand 
daggers having been bespoke at Birming- 
ham by an Englishman, of which seventy 
had been delivered. It was not ascer- 
tained how many of these were to be ex- 
sali and how many were intended for 

ome consumption [Here Mr. Burke 
drew out a dagger which he had kept 
concealed, and with much vehemence of 
action threw it on the flooy.] This, said 
he, pointing to the dagger, is what you 
are to gain by an alliance with France: 
wherever their principles are introduced, 
their practice must follow. You must 
guard against their principles; you must 
proscribe their persons. He then held 
the dagger up to public view, which he 
said never could have been intended for 
fair and open war, but solely for murder- 
ous purposes. It is my object, said he, 
to keep the French infection from this 
countfy ; their i from our minds, 
and their daggers from our hearts. I 
vote for this bill, because I consider it the 
means of saving my life and all our lives, 
from the hands of assassins. I vote for 
‘it, because it will break the abominable 
system of the modern Pantheon, and pre- 
vent the introduction of French principles 
and French daggers. When they smile, 
I see blood trickling down their faces ; I 
see their insidious purposes; I see that 
‘the object of all their cajoling is—blood ! 
I now warn my countrymen to beware of 
these execrable philosophers, whose only 
object it is to destroy every thing that is 
good here, and to establish immorality 
and murder by precept and example— 

*‘ Hic niger est hunc tu Romane ca- 
Vv ” 


though aware of the unusual power it 
would convey to the executive govern- 
ment. The circumstances of the time 
required such power to be given. Those 
who apprehended danger or inconvenien- 


Mr. J. -T. Stanley approved of the bill, | 
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ces in the passing of the bill, should well 
weigh in their minds against them, the 
danger and inconveniences which might 
arise if it was not passed. Could any 
gentleman say, that the continuance of so 
many foreigners as were in the country, 
uncontrolled, was without danger? It 
was notorious, there were among them 
some, who had come from the continent 
for the sole purpose of exciting discon- 
tent, and of purchasing amongst our own 
people, abettors of their designs. _ Within 
a few days of the time he was speaking, 
members of the actual convention of 
France had been in town. Was it to be 
supposed, that such men had abandoned - 
their stations to pay us a visit for good 
purposes? There had been assassins in 
London; they still remained init. The 
same who had been employed at Paris on 
the dreadfully-memorable 2nd of Septem- 
ber. Was it a matter of no importance 
whether such men remained in this coun- 
try, or were sent out of it ?— With respect 
to the bill, the power it would give should 
be exercised with the greatest attention. 
The foreigners, over whom so much | 
power was intended to be given, were of 
very different descriptions: many of them 
were men deserving of punishment and 
severe treatment; but others were de- 
serving of kindness and hospitality. 
These last were the reverse of those, who 
at present governing France, were so 
justly the objects of execration. They 
were the oppressed, the others were the 
oppressors. They were exiled, unfortu- 
nate gentlemen, who came to England, 
as to their last asylum, to escape perse- 
cution. They were whatever France had 
possessed that was virtuous and dignified. 
They adored the God the others had ab- 
jured. They were the devoted victims 
whose hearts were to be pierced with the 
daggers the others wereto wield. He was 
sure the House would join with him in 
recommending to the protection of mi- 
nisters, a class of foreigners, in so many 
respects the contrary of those emissaries 
who were sent here to plot mischief and 
foment rebellion. 
The bill was read a second time. 


Dec. $1. On the order of the day for 
going into a committee on the Alien bill 
being read, a 

Sir Peter Burrell considered himself 
bound to rise upon the present occasion, 
as he differed in opinion with those with 
whom he had been accustomed to act, 
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and especially with one right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Fox), for whose great abilities 
he entertained the highest respect, and of 
the purity of whose.motives he could not 
harbour the smallest doubt. As he con- 
sidered the bill to be highly necessary, 
and fully justified by the existing circum- 
stances, he now rosc to state the ground 
of this difference of sentiment, and vindi- 
cate the motives of his separation from 
those with whom he had formenly agreed in 
opinion. The question now was, not who 
should govern, but whether there should 
be any government at all; not who should 
be minister, but whether there should be 
aministry. While we were quarrelling 
about the shadow, the French were en- 
deavouring to deprive us of the substance. 
Had gentlemen really considered the na- 
ture of the question? The sort of war 
which the French carried on, was a war 
not of insult, but of extirpation. It wasa 
war which had for its object to erect their 
own system on the ruins of every other 
government. It became necessary, then, 
that the French should be acquainted 
with the real state of the sentiments of 
the people of this country, that they 
might know how litile they had to hope 
from the progress of their doctrines in 
this quarter. He considercd the present 
bill as a measure calculated to maintain 
tranquillity and confidence. By vigorous 
_ measures of preparation, accompanied 
with a spirit of unanimity, we should best 
provide against whatever might happen. 
On this account he highly approved of 
the bill, as putting into the hands of the 
crown a power fully warranted by the pre- 
gent crisis. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot, understanding that 
what he had said in a former debate had 
been misunderstood, embraced the earliest 
opportunity of restating what he had be- 
fore advanced. He had had the assent of 
several of the gentlemen who had been 
accustomed to act with the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) and had been dis- 
tinctly authorized by a noble personage 
avho had been alluded to in a former de- 
bate (the duke of Portland), who had ap- 
proved of his conduct, in the opinion he 
expressed, that it was the duty of every 
man, in parliament, and out of parliament, 
m the present situation of affairs, to sup- 
port administration in their exertions to 

efend the constitation, and to save their 
country. Further.than that he had not 
pledged the authority of the noble per- 
aonage alluded to. He had however de- 
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clared his own opinion to be—and whick 
opinion he still entertained—that the po- 
litical difference of sentiments between 
him, and those with whom he formerly 
acted, were too great ever again to hope 
for future concurrence. He concluded 
by declaring that seeing an absolute ne- 
cessity to give every support to the go- 
vernment, he was determined zealously 
to co-operate in his public and private cae 
pacity, with his majesty’s ministers, in 
their exertions to defend the constitution, 
and to save the country from the evident 
attacks meditated against it. 

The Marquis of Titchfield said, it was 
with great pleasure that he had heard 
what had just fallen from his hon. friend 
who, in expressing the sentiments of 
others as well as his own, did not seem to 
have said any thing in which he could 
notreadily concur. He agreed that the 
circumstances of the country were in the 
highest degree critical; and in such cir- 
cumstances those who were as little in- 
clined to think well of the present admi- 
nistration as himself, might be disposed to 
such a conduct in some instances, as at 
other times they would not:be inclined to 
pursue. His political sentiments and at- 
tachments remained the same that they 
had ever been. His opinion of the gen- 
tlemen who composed the prescut ada 
nistration, was in no respect altered. But 
he felt the dangers which surrounded us, 
and the necessity of giving to government 
such support as might enable it to act 
with effect; a support, therefore, directed 
to that effect, and governed by those con- 
siderations, was that which he meant dis- 
tinctly to give them. The bill under 
consideration he conceived to be one of 
those measures, and therefore it -showd 
have his support. Butin declaring those 
intentions, he could not too explicitly. de- 
clare, that in no other respect could he 
give them any share of his confidence. 

Sir M. W. Ridley complimented the 
members of opposition for their abilities 
and integrity. He had frequently acted 
with them, and had-no doubt that he 
should again; but the .reason why he 
supported the present measure was, be- 
‘cause he thought the-country and the 
constitution in danger. 

Mr. Fox -said, he should trouble the 
‘House but with a very few words.. What 
he chiefly had to observe was on -what 
had fallen from the noble marquis. He 
thought it rather unnecessary to take 
much notice of what had been expressed 
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on the feelings of others on a former day. 
The whole subject had been explained by 
the noble marquis with so much propriety, 
dignity, and perspicuity, that he could 
not entertain a doubt as to his principles 
and sentiments. He had so properly 
come forward to state his opinion as a 
member of that House (which, by the 
Way, was more regular than alluding to 
the opinion of other persons who were 
not members), that no doubt could now 
remain ; all that he had to say on that sub- 
ject was, that he concurred entirely with 
the noble marquis in every thing he had 
said that night, except his approbation of 
the present bill. The committce might, 
perhaps, be the proper stage for him to 
deliver his sentiments upon the subject. 
At present, he must confess, he was not 
ready to give his assent to the bill. He 
was not surprised that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion between the noble 
marquis and himself upon thebill. They 
had formed different opinions on the state 
of the country: the noble marquis had 
thought the country in danger, and there- 
fore very properly thought that the exe- 
cutive power should be strengthened. 
He, on the contrary, was not aware of 
such danger, and saw no necessity for 
the bill; and therefore, when the case was 
thus a it was not surprising that 
they differed in opinion. The bill must, 
he apprehended, be discussed on two 
: ane The first was, whether ‘any 

anger did exist? If that was determined 
in the negative, there would be an end of 
the bill; if in the affirmative, then, se- 
condly, whether the bill contained the 
proper remedy for such danger? The 
present was not a question of general 
support of administration, as had been 
very erroneously stated: it was, whether 
any thing was necessary in the present 
case; and if any thing was necessary, 
whether the bill was adapted to the end 
proposed? He was ready to say, that if 
the circumstances of the time were such 
as ministers described them to be, it would 
be necessary for him to support govern- 
ment, and he would support government 
if there was really danger in this country. 


He was always ready to support govern- 


ment when he thought it wanted support. 
As a proof of this, he had given his vote 
for the augmentation both of the army 
and navy this year. He had done so be- 
cause he believed this country was threat- 
ened with external danger. But he did 
not belive that there was any internal 
[ VOL, XXX. ] 
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danger, and therefore it was that he op- 
posed the present bill. If ministers would 
prove the internal danger to exist, he 
would consider himself bound to vote for 
it on the third reading. | 

Colonel Hartley observed, that as he 
believed the country to be at this time in 
danger, whatever opinion he might have 
of administration, he thought he could 
not do better than confide in them in the 
present instance, and give his assent to 
the present bill. When the danger was 
over, the House would expect ministers 
to give a very good account of the whole 
proceedings, and if they did not satisty 
the House, proper steps could be taken 
to express disapprobation ; but at present, 
under all the circumstances, he was for 
passing the bill as the best measure that 
could be adopted. 

The House then resolved itself into the 
committee. The bill was read clause by: 
clause, and a great number of amend- 
ments made and additional clauses in- 
troduced. 


January 4, 1793. The order of the day. 
being read for taking into consideration 
the report of the committee on the Alien 
Bill, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that the gies 
ciple of the bill appeared to him of the 
most dangerous tendency. If once esta- 
blished, he did not well see where it was 
to stop, or why it might not be extended. 
to British subjects as well as foreigners, 
and lead to a total repeal of the Habeas. 
Corpus act, upon grounds of danger to- 
tally ideal, or at least unsupported by any. 
evidence. His majesty’s ministers had felt 
it necessary, in order to justify themselves. 
for calling parliament together so unex- 
pectedly, to state not only that there ex- 
isted a formidable body of men in this, 
country, who professed principles inimical. 
to the constitution, but that there had. 
actually happened in various parts of the 
kingdom riots and insurrections. That: 
there had existed riots and insurrections. 
of a very alarming nature, he was very’ 
ready to admit. But they were composed- 
of men who, while they were acting in the 
most outrageous manner, had the words. 
« Church and King” constantly in their 
mouths. These however were not the 
kind of riots to which ministers had al- 
luded: they had ase of insurrections, 
fomented by disaffected persons at home, 
for the purpose of subverting the constitu- 


tion. Ministers had been repeatedly called 
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upon to state where and when these riots had 
existed ; but in vain. The right hon. se- 
cretary had mentioned four or five in- 
stances, every one of which had been dis- 
poe ' Then came the present bill, 

rought in with as little argument, and 
supported ‘by as few facts, as any 
measure of the kind ever was. It ap- 
peared to him, that it violated in its prin- 
ciple, the most sacred rights of our consti- 
tution, without any cause to justify such 
violation; it violated the rights of aliens. 
it left them entirely in the power of the 
king, and that power might go even as 
far as death ; which would be the certain 
consequence to an emigrant from France, 
if sent back to his owncountry. He said, 
he never would agree to leave any man 
at the mercy of ministers, without evi- 
dence of guilt, though he did not mean 
to doubt their humanity. But, amidst all 
this dreadful alarm, had any man been 
taken up; had any prosecutions been 
brought ? No such thing; all was bare 
assertion. Of late, the great body of the 
people had been held of no account what- 
ever ; but the law and constitution. of 
this country, and the bill of rights, re- 
cognised the rights of the people. He 
hoped that the friends with whom he had 
the honour to act, would steadily pursue 
that line of conduct which had hitherto 
distinguished them. He knew they were 
not to be terrified ; and he trusted that if 
deprived, for the present, of some of those 
friends who had been accustomed to agree 
with them those who remained would be 
the more firm and determined. The words 
of his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) wete 
of sterling weight, and he was convinced 
would be-found in the end to be of sound 
poy: ‘It appeared to him, that it would 

e much wiser to exercise the king’s pre- 
rogative, of sending aliens out of the king- 
dom, should circumstances render such 
exercise of it necessary, than to have re- 
course to the present bill. 

The Earl of Wycombe said, that no facts 
had been brought forward to justify the 
severe restrictions proposed by this 
bill to be imposed on aliens. He would 
rather wish that all the benefits of our 
constitution should be extended to fo- 
reigners resident here. Let them have a 
fair trial, and if proved to be guilty, let 
theni be punished: 
bill as being unjust, and leading to the 
most dangerous consequences as a prece- 
dent. He was decidedly of opinion, that 
there existed no ground for any alarm 
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from disaffection to the constitution ; but 
he was not equally free from alarm at the 
conduct of ministers. He was yet to 
learn that there existed any external dan- 
ger. We were not menaced, nor were we 
likely to be attacked. He would not enter 
into a detail of the internal situation of 
France, but it appeared to him that to en- 
gage this country in a war at present, 
would be a most ruinous measure. Our 
adversaries had unquestionably much less 
to lose than we had; What could we gain 
by possessing ourselves of any of their 
West-India islands? On the contrary, he 
rather thought it would be advantageous 
to this country, if our own West-India 
islands were independent of it. Expe- 
rience had, in repeated instances, shown 
of how little advantage colonies were to a 
mother country. Every day made him 
more clearly of opinion, that there was 
not any necessity for our going to war. 
An explanation had been given of the de- 
cree of the 19th of November: and shall 
we, said the noble lord, embark in a war 
in defence of aliens, who are not ready to 
go to war themselves? Holland seemed 
by no means disposed to go to war. His 
lordship then adverted to the conduct of 
the Dutch towards Great Britain in the 
year 1780, and read a variety of instances 
of their having given to our enemies every 
assistance in their power, while they pe- 
remptorily refused to us the assistance 
which they were engaged to afford us. 
Until he heard some better argument 
brought forward in support of the conduct 
of ministry, than well-turned phrases and 
specious declamation he would give his 
most determined opposition to measures 
which appeared to him in the highest de- 
gree detrimental to the public interest. 
Lord Fielding observed, that having 
given notice on the very first day of the 
session, of his intention to move for leave 
to bring in a bill for suspending the Ha- 
beas Corpus act, as far as might relate to 
the persons of foreigners, no one could 
suppose that he was not a friend to the 
present bill; and yet it so happened, that 
the bill itself did not very much please him. 
Several new clauses, framed without pre- 
vious deliberation, had been added to it 
in the committee; and one in particular 
respecting alien merchants; which he 
greatly feared would completely defeat 
the whole object of the bill, as under the 
exception which was enacted in favour of 
persons of such a description, the very 
men against whom the bill was intended’ 
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te operate, might be able to escape. An 
hon. member had said much about the 
rights of aliens: no man was more ready 
to respect them than he was; but his first 
object was to secure the safety of the 
state : and that being once out of danger, 
he would be happy to see aliens in the 
fullest enjoyment of every right which 
the law and constitution of England al- 
lowed them. Gentlemen had called for 
evidence of the facts on which the bill 
was grounded ; but he, for one, would not 
press for the production of such evidence 
pending either a negociation or prepara- 
tions for war. He was disposed to hope 
that war might be avoided; but should it 
become inevitable, he trusted, that every 
Englishman would be ready to sacrifice 
both life and fortune in the defence of 
his country and its constitution. 

Lord Beauchamp warmly supported the 
bill. The present discussion was, he said, 
mmpatiently expected by the public. 
There was no period in our history dis- 
tinguished for’ such an uncommon influx 
of foreigners; many of whom were the 
most questionable characters. If this 
bill-were not adopted, this would be the 
only country to which the mal-contents 
abroad would direct themselves, under 
pretext of an asylum; by which the go- 
vernment might b 
liberties exposed to the wanton innova- 
tions of projectors. There were numbers 
who inundated our coasts, in quest of 
new crimes, or to conceal themselves 
with impunity for the abominable deeds 
of which they had been guilty. These 
wretches ought to be expelled society, 
with the strongest marks of reprobation. 
the bill was, in his opinion, well calcu- 
lated to preserve us from the calamities 
which France had experienced. The 
clause’ relating to passports he highly 
commended. If France, in times of the 
greatest tranquillity, had exercised this 
power against natives of this country, as 
well as others, the same system could not 
give offence to those who now came to us 
or relief. ‘The bill merely refused resi- 
dence to any foreigner who did not assign 
satisfactory reasons for his abode in this 
country. Several cases occurred, which 
justified the measure at this alarming 
crisis. When he found every where men 
looking upon our constitution with jaun- 
diced eyes; when he had heard them an- 
nounce their abandoned designs to over- 
turn all government; when he learnt that 
foreign money and foreign: agents had 


e endangered, and our 
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been dispersed through this kingdom to 
effect those dreadful disasters; he had no 
hesitation in supporting any measure 
which could tend to prevent the threat- 
ened. mischief. It was needless to refer 
to M. le Brun’s letter, in which he me- 
naced an appeal to the people of England 
against the government. He would con- 
tent himself with a reference to his letter, 
to the American states, in which he says, 
‘‘ we will establish iiberty among all sur- 
rounding nations, or perish in the at- 
tempt.” Let not gentlemen vainly ima-, 
gine, if France be perniitted to add coun- 
try to country by her conquests, that she 
will spare Great Britain. Let us not 
neglect to adopt modes of averting the 
storm: let us not look supinely on, till 
London contains more French soldiers. 
than British guards. It had been fashion- 
able to ridicule the proclamation. In his 
Opinion it was prudent. .Seditious prac- 
tices he was convinced existed. The 
snake was scotched, not killed. It wasa 
crisis of great delicacy, and whatever. 
might be his opinion of those who coms, 
posed the present administration, public 
duty called upon him, at this moment, to 
give them a fair, reasonable, and honour- 
able support ; and he begged to be under- 
stood that he pledged himself to no more 
than to do so in this instance. 
~ Major Maitland thought it his duty to 
oppose the bill, because the reasons whica 
had been assigned for its introduction 
were not founded on fact, and because it 
went to give powers to government, which, 
considering the prejudice that was at pre- 
sent generally entertained against aliens, 
ought not to be delegated. Ifhe could 
beinduced to believe that the danger which 
was so much talked of really existed, he 
should have no objection to giving his sup- 
ee to the executive government; but. 
e saw no danger, except that which had 
been created by ministers themselves, and 
which they wished to be generally propa- 
gated and believed, in order that, taking 
advantage of the ferment of the people, 


they might carry measures which they 


would not dare to bring forward at any 
other period. He declared that he could 
not conceive the utility of going to war. 
If a war was entered into for the pur- 
yose of preventing the circulation of 
French principles, it would have an effect 
directly opposite. The troops who might 
be sent to France would imbibe those 
principles, and bring them back again into 
this country. Such had been the case 
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with the French troops who had beensent 
to America, and who had thus proved the 
cause of the recent revolution. With re- 
gard to the bill, it went to vest ministers 
with powers which he should always op- 
pose; but a view oftheir uniform conduct, 
and an ill opinion of their intentions, 
formed in his mind an irresistible objec- 
tion. When the late proclamations came 
out, he believed the nation at large were 
astonished ; but it was hoped that, at the 
meeting of parliament, government would 
give a satisfactory explanation of their 
conduct. That House had heard of no 
such explanation, nor had any proofs been 
has of the existence of the danger. 
Whatever alarm ministers might have af- 
_ fected with respect to aliens, they were 
themselves assidiously creating ground for 
that alarm, by the importation of aliens, 
duty free, into this country. He had 
heard, that a number of foreigners had 
lately arrived at. Harwich, by means of 
passports from the British ambassador at 
the Hague, who had assured them of 
admission into this country free of any 
duty at the custom-house. Of this alarm, 
what had been the consequence? Not 
that the prisons were crowded with fo- 
reigners, but that a reward of 100/. had 
been offered for apprehending an indivi- 
dual, Mr. Frost, who had been educated 
in the school of the present minister, and 
who, it was understood, was shortly com- 
ing over to take his trial. As areason the 
major ridiculed the story which had been 
propagated relating to the nineteen as- 
sassins, whom lord Grenville had repre- 
sented as having arrived here ; and whom 
Mr. Burke, in the plenitude of his indig- 
nation, had affirmed to have come for the 
purpose of murdering his majesty and the 
royal family. He concluded, by giving 
the bill his negative; at the same time 
maintaining, that if any real cause of dan- 
ger existed, either to the king or the 
constitution, he would show as much ala- 
crity as any man either within or withou 
the House to repel the attack. ! 
Mr. Hardinge rose to give, in the most 
unequivocal and clear manner, his own 
sentiments upon the necessity of the bill, 
and upon the bill itself. He had once 
hoped, that instead of the animated oppo- 
ition which this bill had already encoun- 
tered, and the able opposition it was likely 
to encounter, he should attest, in support 
of it here, not a bare unanimity, but the 
most cordial, that parliament had ever 
known. It was, in his view of it, a mea- 
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sure prompted by a just impression of an 
alarm and peril, universally felt, and_ 
prompted as a defence, not only ofthe ex- 
ecutive government for the day, but of 
those great principles which every inge- 
nuous mind, uponeitherside of the House, 
was in the habit of cherishing the most ; 
the defence ofliberty and religion (to say 
nothing of property and life, in compart- 
son) against incendiaries abroad, conspir- 
ing with incendiaries at home, to des- 
troy, in one flame, every order of govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical or civil, in our con- 
stitution. He had once hoped that op- 
position would come forward, as one man 
at such an awful crisis of national danger, 
friends, and auxiliaries to the executive 
Ardara without prejudice to their 
islike of the minister’s conduct, or of the 
mode in which he was appointed, and 
without prejudice to their general pope of 
continuing together, a phalanx against him ; 
a phalanx, by the way, alittle more compact 
than it has been, which may be an ade. 
vantage to it. He had hoped they would. 
say, as a party, what some of them had 
said as individuals, when they seceded 
from the rest: * We dislike the pecraad 


we like ourselves better (a very natur 


preference!) but we support the minister 
to defend the country.”” Such, to his im- 
mortal honour, were the emphatical words 
of a noble marquis (Titchfield). Hehad 
hoped, that such of the party, at least as. 
had signed papers, confessing the exist-. 
ence and prevalency of opinions dange-. 
rous to the government, would confess it. 
in parliament; that such of them as were 
friends of the people would be anxious to. 
exculpate the popular character in this. 
kingdom, from the original sin of those. 
levelling opinions, assigning it, as they 
could, with more truth, to artificeand mo-. 
ney, imported from the continent ;—that 
confessing the danger and the erigin of it 
in conformity with such notorious facts, 
they would either support this bill, or sug- 
gest a wiser and a better. In all these 
hopes, he had been cruelly disappointed ; 
and he was timid enough to lament, as a 
disadvantage to the public interest, Mr. 
Fox’s persevering opposition to such a 
measure. That as to the bill itself, if it 
had a fault, it was the fault of inadequacy, 
not excess, in the powers given to the 
executive government; that he had in the 
committee entered his protest against the 
exception of alien merchants, from the. 
power to send mischievous aliens. out of 
the kingdom, and had been fortunate. 
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enough to see that exception removed. H 
quarantine was thought expedient upon 
the apprehension of plague, before the 
suspected vessel could land her goods— 
if by the law of nations we can send even 
a ship in distress, by cannon from the 
shore, when plague infects her cargo, how 
infinitely more expedient is the safeguard 
of this bill, against the most infernal pesti- 
lence that ever scourged a nation—the 
creed and profession of anarchy, which 
every day poured in upon us from the 
continent! Was he to be challenged here, 
as in a court of justice, with two impor- 
tant little words, in that scene of action, 
but ridiculous here? To the words “ prove 
it,” he would answer, first, that it was not 
a juridical but prudential inquiry ; next, 
that it would or might be dangerous, to 
go into the detail, perhaps impracticable, 
from the nature of the subject, but most 
of all he would answer, that it was a bold 
and rash contumely upon the sense of the 
whole kingdom, to call in question the 
fact of disaffection, which a people so en- 
lightened had believed, and had resisted 
with such patriotism and public spirit. 
He would therefore say, upon these 
grounds, “ I will not prove it.” He then 
stated, the power given by the bill, and 
said, he would follow it up against those 
who could alone be the objects of it, in 
order to see what power it gave to oppress 
the innocent. If the bill should operate 
with restraint and punishment ypon the 
emissaries of atheism and sedition, it would 
fall where it should. If it should punish 
or discover and exclude, the leyeller in 

rinciple, who was an incendiary at heart, 
it would fall where it should; whether it 
found him with or without a dagger in his 
hand, with or without French money or 
French paper in his pocket, it would find him 
at least with French principles in his head 
principles of rebellion against all go- 
vernment—and an avowed and boasted 


contempt for every oath of allegiance in. 


the world. If the name of an emigrant 
should be the mask of an emissary and a 
leveller, this act would pull it off, and 
would catch the emissary or the leveller 
again. If it should be the case of an emi- 
pact here, from the emigrants abroad, 
rom the emigrant army, for example, he 
considered such an alien as the just ob- 
ject of suspicion; because if he should 
negociate his reinstatement in France, his 
interest may tempt himtomake proselytes 
here as a merit and plea to urge at Paris. 
Ifit should be the case of an emigrant 
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and refugee from the desolations and crue 
elties of Paris, that emigrant was our 
friend ; he had come to us for shelter and 
mercy; he had come to us, appealing to 
a government by law, against a govern- 
ment by the sword; he had merited our 
sympathy, and we had given him unequi- 
vocal proofs of it. Without compliment 
to the minister, could it be imagined that 
he would be so mad as to go out of his 
way in shaking, by the oppression of such 
an alien, that center of union which in- 
corporated the public interest and the 
public opinion, and formed hisown? The 
only other class that remained was the 
indifferent alien, the by-stander, who 
took no part in the conflict, but wag 
blameless, and, as an alien, was entitled 
by that character alone to an hospitable 
reception. That a minister could oppress 
him, that he could oppress an alien mer- 
chant for the sake of oppressing him, and 
with no possible temptation of interest, 
he confessed, and, thinking all discre- 
tionary powers dangerous, he lamented it, 
but it was a necessary evil because, with- 
out an indefinite power over aliens of all 
descriptions, the mischievous could 
never be separated from the good. He 
said, the report of M. le Brun, read the 
other night, would, of itself, in his opinion 
justify this bill. ‘That minister had stated 
in the natiqnal assembly, that Paris em- 
ployed political agents here (not of 
course accredited by us); and he adds a 
direct menace to appeal from what he af- 
fects to cajl ** the palace,” and “ the mi- 
nister,” (but knowing it well to be the: 
sense of parliament ) ad populum, by which 
he meang the lowest classes of the mob. 
This report was the signal of rebellion to 
the disaffected here, and the bill would 
act with a salutary effect in averting that 
mischief. The libels of the day would of 
themselves justify this bill. They were 
French to the bone, in connexion as well 
as principle. They had given birth to 
doctrines upon the subject of public libel, 
which he made no scruple to condemn as . 
at once ignorant and mischievous; nor. 
could sedition of the worst kind receive a 
more powerful help. It had been asserted 
for example, that intention proved the li- 
bel, instead of libel proving the intention, 
and that all opinions upon government 
were “ free,” that is, free in the sense of 
legal impunity, after publication, as well. 
as before it, “ let the seditious tendency 
of such opiniong be ever so ap arent.””. 
of his day,. 
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who wrote when England was a common- 
wealth, and who wrote in the defence of 
unlicensed printing, a most able and sound 
as well as eloquent composition, had very 
different ideas of a seditious libel. He 
meant our immortal poet, Milton, from 
whose poetical prose in apart of that work, 
a fanciful and brilliant passage had been 
quoted the first night of the session, for a 
purpose foreign to the subject then de- 

ated. He would quote him, and he 
wished theearnest attention of the House; 
“In every church and commonwealth,” 
(he was not enlightened enough to dis- 
claim the alliance of church and state), 
“it is of the greatest concernment to 
magistrates to look vigilantly how books 
deamegn themselves as well as men—to 
imprison them—to execute sharp justice 
upon them as malefactors; for books are 
not absolutely dead things, but they: have 
a potency of life in them, to be as ac- 
‘ tive as that soul was whose progeny 

they are; nay, they contain, as in a vial, 
the purest extract and efficacy of that 
intellect which bred them. They are as 
lively and as vigorously productive as the 
fabulous dragon’s teeth, and, sown u 
and down, may spring up armed men.” It 
was against those arms and those men 
that he thanked the bill for providing him 
with a defence. He had asserted in the 
committee his individual opinion, which 
he took leave to assert again, that his 
majesty had, by law, the right of sending 
aliens out of the kingdom for the public 
safety. But he commended the bill for 
not asserting that right on the one hand, or 
disclaiming it on the other. If the king 
had not the right, this bill was necessary 
to confer it upon him for a time, and for 
the purpose delineated in the act itself. 
If he had the right, still it was a discre- 
tion which the legislature could, with 
more advantage to the public, direct and 
apply. In rte parliament upon the 
necessity which made the habitual exer- 
cise of this right expedient, with a refer- 
ence to objects of national importance, 
the minister had acted with consummate 
wisdom as well as delicacy, if he thought 
the right strictly vested in the king. 
a hee these grounds he declared himse 
a and zealous friend of the bill. 

Mr. Jenkinson observed, that the decla- 
ration of the French minister explained at 
once all the objections which could be made 
to this bill on the ground that no hostility 
had been offered on the part of France to 
the, government of this.country. .The 
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declaration of that minister made lately 
in the National Convention, expressed 
hostility to all monarchy, and specifically 
to this country, when the nation and the 
sovereign were treated distinctly. This 
was not the only reason why such a bill 
as the present was a necessary measure ; 
for it was well known that libels of the 
most dangerous tendency, were, by the 
influence of French emissaries, indus- 
triously circulated in this country. To 
these emissaries were to be added a cer- 
tain society,calling themselves The Society 
for Constitutional Information. They 
professed to hold open correspondence 
with certain societies in France; and had 
recommended to their corresponding so- 
cieties in England the perusal of Mr. 

Paine’s book. It was not his intention 
to say any thing harsh of that book— 
a book not written with a view to re- 
form any abuses that, in the opinion 
of some, required to be reformed, but 
to overturn the constitution altogether. 
Those, therefore, who circulated such 

a book. could not. have any wish for a 
reformation, but must aim at an over- 
throw of our constitution; for this so- 
ciety must be allowed to have adopted 
the principles in that book, by endea- 
vouring to circulate it. Such books in 
general, from their nature, must make a 
considerable impression upon the minds 
of the lower orders of society, by teach-’ 
ing them to look for a better condition 
when the present system should be over- 
turned. By their education their minds 
were not capable of perceiving the delu- 
sive nature of these visionary theories ; 
and by their habits they were not much 
used to reflection, and therefore were 
easily led to expect a better situation in 
life, without once thinking it was possible 
they might incur a greater evil. They 
resembled a silly adventurer in a lottery, 
who stakes his last guinea in hopes of 
sharing the capital prize; and, above all, 
these were persons who, from not having 
property or stake in the country, were, or 
would be, eager in adventure, and had 
nothing to check their rage of experiment , 
and innovation. Men, Pabituated to re- 

flexion, would of course detect the fallacy 
of this book; but to persons of the de- 
scription he had mentioned it was highly 
dangerous. This, then, was of itself a 
reason for the passing of the present bill, 
because it was a measure that would tend 
to diminish the influence of French coun- 
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for this measure. It was well known what 
was the nature of the directions given by 
the national convention of France to ail 
their generals, and what was the conduct 
of those generals, particularly the conduct 
of general Dumourier, the whole of which 
was a system to propagate principles and 
doctrines by the sword; and when the 
French had succeeded in every other 
place, they were then to proceed to the 
conversion of the people of England in 
the same way. When he considered all 
these things, he thought that any ste 

that tended to the diminution of neh 
influence in this country was prudent. 
He alleged, that it was the intention of 
the French to kindle the flame of civil 
war in this country, that they had got a 
great way towards making the lowed order 
of society discontented, and that the 
meeting of parliament had been necessary 
in order to extinguish that spirit of dis- 
affection. He believed that the calling 
out of the militia, the debates in that 
House, and the general concurrence of 
opinion expressed in it, had also tended 
to extinguish that spirit. He believed 
that the bill would tend to extinguish 
that spirit by driving the persons most 
active in sowing the seeds of sedition out 
of this country. He then took notice of 
the power which the bill would give to 
the ministry, and maintained it would 
be- only such as would be wanted; and 
adopted the sentiment of sir Gilbert E]- 
liot, expressed on a former day, who said 
that the granting of power by the delibera- 
tive to the executive power of the state, in 
cases of extraordinary emergency, was a 
proof of freedom ; and added, that he saw 
no reason for supposing that. ministers 
would make any improper use of their 
power, for they would not have the least 
temptation to do so; and even if they 
should, they would be responsible to that 
House, as in all cases of power abused. 
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revolution, it was suspended by the very 
men who brought about that revolution, 
and they were highly applauded for the 
measure. But the matter of doubt which 
he had upon this subject was, whether — 
or not it infringed upon the prerogative 
of the crown; for he had heard it ad- 
vanced in that House, and he had read in 
Blackstone, that the king had an un- 
doubted right to order any alien to depart 
this realm of his own will and pleasure. 
This was one of the shady sop bce of the 
king of Great Britain, and therefore the 
only doubt with respect to this bill was, 
whether it might not hereafter be quoted 
as a precedent, that the king had not that 
power, or this bill would not have been 
necessary. He had heard it mentioned, 
that the situation which this bill was in- 
tended to remedy, was brought upon the 
country by the present ministry. By way 
of answer to this, he begged to ask o« 
these gentlemen, whether they really be- 
lieved, that if what they complained of in 
1784, about. the minister's coming into 
power unconstitutionally, had not hap- 
pened, the affairs of France might not 
have been exactly in the same situation 
as they were at present. He believed 
they would. Why, then, it was the 
French revolution, and not the unconsti-. 
tutional conduct of ministers, that had 
brought on this country the calamities 
which now hung over us. He then took 
notice of the progress of French princi-. 
ples, and urged the propriety of our doing 
all we could to stop them in this country; 
for the French, unless they met with 
some timely check, would spread their 
pernicious principles over the whole globe. 
He considered the present bill as a step 
to check them, and therefore it should 
have his concurrence. 

Mr. Grey regarded this bill as defective 
in nrineiple as it was objectionable in 
practice, forming, as it did part only of a. 


He distinguished between the culpable | thers which the present minister had 


and the innocent emigrants, who were at 
present in this country; the one would 
remain under the protection of govern- 
ment, and the others would be removed. 
It had been said that the bill was equal to 
a suspension of the Habeas Corpus act; 
but-he saw nothing very extraordinary in 
that observation, taken in its full extent 
as an objection; for when the state of the 
country required it, that act had been 
suspended. It had been suspended six 
or seven times in modern periods of our 
fiistory. Almost immediately after our 
§ J . 


almost invariably pursued with regard to . 
that House, and the public. The parlia- 
ment had been called together in a new 
| and extraordinary manner. Some gen- 
-tlemen said it had met the unanimous 
' consent of the country. In this he be- 
| lieved they were right; for the pons at 
| that time had been taught to believe that 
| the country wasina state of great danger, 
| and therefore they thought the House 
/met under extraordinary circumstances. 
The reality of this danger ministers pro- 
ved only by assertion. Some ee 
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indeed, said, that as to the insurrections 
in the country, they were so notorious, 
that it was needless to point them out. 
Upon these general; loose, and vague 
grounds, parliament was called upon to 
give its approbation of the conduct of the 
minister, and to place in him implicit con- 
fidence, without one proof of any one 
of the assertions, upon which that confi- 
dence was demanded. They were called 
upon for anarmament; in this vote they 
were almost unanimous; because they 
thought the country ought to be put into 
a state of defence, previous to any step 
being taken by government: and because 
they theught that this measure was likely 
to preserve the blessings of peace to this 
country. These were the grounds on 
‘which he and many others voted for this 
armament. But was that the ground on 
which a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
had given his consent ? He said, he did 
not give his consent to an armament for 
the purpose of treating with the French, 
but for the purpose of bringing us into 
Immediate and immortal war, and he was 
afraid that the right hon. gentleman was 
Not singular in that opinion. Could the 
House be justified in reasoning as these gen- 
tlemen reasoned? When he reflected on 
the applause which the rt. hon. gentleman 
received, he was afraid there were many 


others of opinion, that the ground stated’ 


by ministers was not the real ground for 


the armament. Mr. Grey said, he wished 


to put to ministers one question. Did the 
arm to negociate, or to go towar? Ifthe 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) was 
right upon the ground on which he con- 
sented to the armament, then let the mi- 
nistry come forward and avowit. If not, 
what would they say to the people for 
misleading them, and plunging the coun- 
try into a war without assigning any rea- 
son whatever for it? Ministers, he said, 
were called upon to declare, before par- 
liament separated for the holidays, what 
was the real state of this country. Pur- 
Suing the same system of affected insur- 
rections, and voting armaments, without 
Knowing any thing of the cause in which 
they were to be employed, and listening 
to the assertions, of the minister, was not 
the duty of that House; and yet the minis- 
ter now called upon them to vote fora bill 
which was to give to the executive go- 
vernment extraordinary powers, without 
the least proof of the necessity of the 
heasure: the whole was to be done upon 
he footing of confidence.—Mr. Grey 
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here took notice of the distinction of free 
states voting extraordinary power in 
times of extraordinary danger, and those 
states, the executive part of which always 
having power enough, can act in eve 
instance, without the assistance of a deli- 
berative assembly; these might, he said, 
be justly said to be despotic. The for- 
mer was certainly the characteristic of a 
free government, but there was another 
characteristic of a free government, and 
it was the chief excellence of our constitu- 
tion, it was this: the executive power was 
never to judge of the necessity of that 
extraordinary power; it was always the 
province of the legislative to form its opi- 
nion upon that subject; and, therefore, 
when any power was to be given to the 
crown in cases of emergency, it must be 
given by parliament. It had been so in the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, and 
so it ought to be upon this occasion ; 
these points were necessary for the safety 
of the British constitution ; none of these 
extraordinary measures should take place 
but upon proper evidence laid before 
eben of their necessity. And this 
rought him to reflect on the present case 
a little more closely; the result of which 
was still more unfavourable to the present 
measure, for if they were wrong in giving 
their confidence to the minister at first 
without a cause assigned, how much: more 
so should they be, when they came to give 
their consent to a measure utterly ‘irre- 
concileable with the principle of the con- 
stitution, and the proper practice of par- 
liament, and a measure, too, in which, 
from its very nature, it was impossible 
for the House to have any responsible 
person to refer to, in case the subject 
should require investigation hereafter. 
A learned gentleman had said, that we 
had a right to drive away a ship to sea 
from the coast, and perhaps expose her to 
future destruction, provided we thought 
that the plague was on board of her; that 
we had a right to insist on her performing 
quarantine, in order that we might be 
safe; and that such was, in some degree, 
the nature of this bill. He wished to 
know whether they meant to carry that 
doctrine to its full extent; for, in that 
case, no proof would ever be wanted ; 
bare surmise would always be enough for 
proceeding at any time to the utmost ex- 
tremity. But, indeed, if the plague was 
to come to this country from France, he 
believed it was much lets likely to come 
by persons than by writings. Every one 
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' point that had been stated in favour off country. What did this imply, bat that 
the bill, had failed altogether ; there was j the ministers knew who these persons 
nothing stated that went in the least de- f were and that with regard to them, nos 
gree to prove the necessity of the bill.— || thing was to be dreaded? What danger 
Much had been urged upon the tendency | could arise to the public tranquillity, if 
of Mr. Paine’s book, and also the proceed- | care had been already taken to prevent 
inge of the Constitutional Society. He|them from doing mischief? -— Another 
was not a friend to Mr. Paine’s book, | consideration on this bilt made him stil 
nor to the proceedings of the Censtitu- | more unwilling to agsent to it, he meant 
tional Society; and he agreed with the | that it left all the execution, without any 
aigwer given by an hon. friend of his, | control, to the will of the minister. Gen- 
who being informed that the society had | tlemen asked, what temptation had minis- 
beer industrious in recommending Paine’s | ters toact amiss in such cases? What temp 
book, had withdrawn his name, observing | tation, God knows. He did not suspect 
that he was a member of a society who | them of wishing for tyrannical power for 
were friends to the constitution, and ; the purpose of exercising it cruelly on any 
therefure could hold no farther corres- | man; at the same time, it must be allowed 
pondence with those who recommended a | to be against all principles of justice to 
book, in which it was stated that this | subject any man in this country to the 
country had no constitution.—The hon. | will of any other. Besides, cases might 
gentleman who spoke last Mad said, that | oecur that would be very hard indeed; 
whether there was danger from within or | there might be those who were friends 
without, this bill was necessary. What | originally to the revolution in France, and 
was the conclusion to be drawn from | who wished to see the ancient despotism 
this? Why, nothing more or .less, than | destroyed, and who nevertheless were’ 
that whenever we go to war we may be | friends to a limited monarchy, and yet 
said to be in danger, and therefore such a.| these men might be driven by this bill in- 
bill will in future always be necessary. | to another country, perhaps back again . 
We were told that there was 2 correspon- | to France, where inevitably they must 
dence between societies in this country, | suffer death. When he knew the force 
ahd societies in France. Would this bill of prejudice in that respect, he was stil 

event such correspondence in future? the more unwilling that any man should 

ost certainly net. The attorney-gene- | be put at the disposal of minister. For 
ral had stated, that, within three days, instance, he wished the House to suppose 


foreigners had arrived in this country, and | the case of M. La Fayette, having taken 
had marched up to London, and these men | refuge in this country, and that ministers’ 
were of such characters that some provi- | were disposed to treat him rigorously ; 
sion should, on that account, be made in | could they not send him to Prussia, and 
the bill. No! said aright hon. gentleman | would he not then be confined in a dun- 
(Mr. Burke), they are most of them of a | geon at Magdebourg or Wesel, where he 
particularly innocent description. And | might be kept for life, and treated with 
yet, with this difference of opinion among | the most barbarous severity ? ‘There was 
the most sanguine friends of the bill, this | another man, M. de Puzy, whose case 
was made one of the grounds for passing it | deserved to be noticed. This unfortunate 
asa matter of necessity !—Mr.Grey wished | gentleman had been three times president 
to know how it was that we were to define | of the National Assembly in France, and 
the innocent from the culpable emigrant. | was remarkable for his attachment to mo- — 
He was as far as any man from wishing to | narchy ; in consequence of which he had: 
blame the charity that had been extended | left France, and was now a prisoner at 
to these unhappy persons; on the con- | Magdebourg or Wesel. Such was the 
trary he applauded that charity; but he | treatment which the friends of limited 
wished that there should be some point | monarchy met with in these tyrannic 
by which the really deserving were to be | states. This confirmed him in the opi- 
selected from others, much better than | nion which he had long entertained, that 
the mere will or caprice of any minister ; | it was a good thing for Europe that the 
but as the case new stood, it was impos- | combination against France id not suc 
sible to make a proper selection. He {ceed in their endeavours to conquer the 
had been told that, had it not been for| French_—Upon all the views which he 
the care of ministers, these foreigners |! could have of thé subject, he could not 
would have preved mischievous to this |, give his consent to this bill, because | 
[ VOL. XXX.] (Py | 
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there was no proof of its necessity, or of 


the propriety of its provisions; it was 
yery objectionable on account of its being 
a bill to extend the discretion of those 
who could not be responsible for the 
exercise of that discretion. It was true 
that the secretary of state had said, it was 
a bill grounded on suspicion, and there- 
fore evidence of the facts on which it was 
founded could not be. given without de- 
feating the intention of the bill itself; but 
all this dwindled into nothing, and the 
bill became a measure of oppression, 
when it gave power, for the exercise of 
which no man was responsible ; and espe- 
cially when the assumed ground of the 
bill had no foundation, namely, the dan- 
‘ger of the country. Perhaps, indeed, 
some time hence, ministers, if asked to 
show what they had done for the service 
of the state, would assure the House, 
that but for their interference much mis- 
chief might have ensued; they might say 
they had sent such a person out of the 
country ; perhaps somebody might say, 
‘‘ T knew that gentleman very well, he 
had no views of sedition, he was a worthy 
and quiet man.”—‘ Oh, I beg your par- 
don,’ the minister would say, ‘ you do 
not know him so well as I do; I sent him 
out of the kingdom to prevent mischief; 
I grant you, he did nothing against the 
state, but that is owing to me, for I took 
care to prevent him.” Such might be the 
excuses of ministers for sending away 
such persons as they pleased. As the 
whole they assumed in this case was of a 
negative nature, it would be impossible to 
detect them if they acted from caprice, 
as the word “suspicion” covered every 
thing. He accused ministers of no bad 
design, but he did not like to give so much 
power without any necessity, and where 
there could be no responsibility. He 
must say, therefore, that without proof of 
the circumstances upon which the bill was 
alleged to be necessary, he must give it 
his negative. 

Lord Mulgrave insisted on the neces- 
sity of the present bill. He thought it 
strange, indeed, that gentlemen should 
say there was no danger from seditious 


publications, when their own eyes might | 


afford sufficient evidence that every stall 
was covered with them. With regard to 
societies, he could not say that he appre- 
hended danger from the very contemp- 
tible one established for constitutional 
information; but he confessed that he 


did apprehend danger, when great and 


e 
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able men in that House lent the sanction 
of their names to their favourite princi- 
ples, and more especially when libels were 
taken out of the common course of dis- 
posal by courts of law. When societies 
were formed under the specious title of 
«“ Friends to the Freedom of the Press,” 
for the purpose of bringing the tribunal 
of trial by jury into disesteem, he thought 
it was time to be alarmed, This society 
met some time ago, for the express pur~ _ 
pose, and with a determination to blame 
twelve Englishmen for the verdict they 
gave, upon their oaths, on the trial of 
Thoms Paine for a libel, tried at Guild- 


hall on Tuesday the 18th of December 


last. * These resolutions would show 
that it was the determination of the gen- 


tlemen of this meeting to censure that 
verdict, and to blame twelve men upon 


their oaths for their verdict. His lord- 
ship read the resolutions, and then en- 
tered into a detail of the nature and views 
of this society; he also took a view of 
the effect of libels in this country, and of 
the necessity of checking them, and paid 
a handsome compliment to the jury who 
tried Mr. Paine for his Rights of Man; he 
extolled also the trial by jury, and hoped 
it would remain in its purity, when the 
efforts of visionary reformers were for- 
puree: He took notice of Mr. Erskine, 

is speech upon the trial, and his subse- 
quent appearance at the meeting of the 
abovementioned society, and of the part 
he took at that meeting. He compli- 
mented him for his great abilities, but 
disapproved of his conduct in this parti- 
cular, and rejoiced that his eloquence and 
labour for so many hours were not @ 
match for the plain common sense. of 
twelve honest men. It had been said that 
the association, which had expressed an 
intention of commencing prosecutions 
against the authors and publishers of se- 
ditious writings, were considered, in the. 
eye of the law, as having been guilty of 
what an act passed in the reign of Henry 
8th, called Maintenance. That act, how- 
ever, only went to private suite; and 
therefore the accusation, in the present 
instance, did not apply. His lordship 
then spoke of the effect of French prin- 
ciples, and alluded to the proceedings of 
the 10th of August, and the 2nd of Sep- 
tember. It was for the purpose of pre- 
venue the mischief that must necessarily | 
arise from the propagation of such prin- 
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ciples, that the present bill had been 
brought forward. 

The Marquis of Titchfield said, he 
should support the bill, because he be- 
lieved that we had some danger to ap- 
prehend; but he must repeat, that it 
appeared to him that the calamity with 
which we were now threatened, was owing 
in some degree to the negligence of our 
ministers. If they had been as vigilant 
as they ought, they might have averted 
the distress which this country was about 
to feel. He expressed no general satis- 
faction at the conduct of administration, 
but supported this bill merely because he 
thought it a necessary measure. 

Mr. Windham sppreved of the bill. 
He had heard gentlemen say they knew 
not on what principle it could be sup- 
ported, and he would, by way of general 
observation, say that he knew of no prin- 
ciple on which it ought to be opposed, 
Propositions, indeed, had been stated, 
but they were all liable to one objection 
e-they were all general. Such, for in- 
stance, as that danger did not exist ; that 
ministers deserved no confidence; that 
the emigrants could not be distinguished 
the one from the other. These observa- 
tions were very ingenious ; but they were 
all very much out of their place, and to 
such general observations he could only 
return general answers, which was, that 
the accounts of insurrections, or of pro- 
bable insurrections, and other dangers, 
could not be judged of by detached acts, 
but must be taken altogether. It would 
be as ridiculous in ministers in such a si- 
tuation as this country was in at present, to 
give to that House any specific fact which 
they knew of, as it was in the case, where a 
man, to give a specimen of his house, 
brought a brick in his pocket. In this case 
single facts were nothing ; but when they 
were taken jointly with other circum- 


stances, then they became of importance. 


. Hewas far from being of opinion, that gen- 

tlemen on the ministerial side of the 
House, were the framers of the alarm 
which had spread over the country, be- 
cause that conclusion did not correspond 
with facts and dates. Some time previous 
to the meeting of parliament, he was so 
far from thinking that ministers had 
shown an endeavour to create an alarm, 
that the greatest subject of his alarm was, 
that ministers did not state any thing 
upon the subject to the public. He 
thought that supineness was imputable to 
them, and this was a cause of his alarm. 
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As to the number of persons who were 
supposed to be disaffected, he had never 
represented them as forming any thing 
like a majority in this country; if they 
had, we should not have walked the streets 
in safety, nor assembled in that House in 
quiet; but he knew that strength with 
such persons, although weak at first, must 
in time be very formidable, and they 
would take care to be well acquainted 
with their power before they came to act 
upon their opinion. He did not pretend 
to know exactly how these persons felt, 
or when they intended to commit violence, 
but if he were to judge from the confi- 
dence of the looks of certain persons, he 
would say that, according to their suppo- 
sition, the time was not very distant. 
Here Mr. Windham alluded to the per- | 
sons who were lately convicted of endea- 
vouring to blow up the wall of the King’s- 
bench prison ; to the expressions of one 
of them, who had threatened to murder 
lords Thurlow and Kenyon; to the cor- 
ag ge seen they were said to hold with 
a Reformation Society in the Borough ; 
to the aid they expected from a mob, 
after they had effected their escape ; and 
then maintained that these things were 
evidence of public danger, and called for 
the vigilance of government. He was of 
Opinion that the present bill was a proper 
measure. From the nature of the power 
to be given to ministers, there was no 
probability of their abusing it. Besides, 
there was a material difference in the 
operation of a bill of this sort, as applied 
to the case of a native, and that of a fo- 
reigner. In the act of transportation, for 
instance, to a native, it is almost equal in 
horror to a sentence of death; but to-a 
foreigner, who came here, perhaps, from 
compulsion, and was eager to go away 
again, it was no punishment: to such a 
person it was something like drowning & 
fish. In short, he had not the least diffi- 
culty in giving this bill his support, and 
in considering this as one of the instances 
in which he was about to support go- 
vernment. Upon the subject of support- 
ing administration, he begged to be un- 
derstood as speaking no sentiments but 
his own. What did any man mean, when 
he said he would support administration ? 
Why he meant this, that he would sup- 
port them in a fair, liberal construction 
of the word, which should be understood 
according to the time and circumstances 
of the speaker, and government—this was 
language for a gentleman on the opposi- 
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tion side of the House. When a gentle- 
aan on the other side said, that he meant 
to support adminjstratian, what did he 
qaean? . Did he mean to ‘say he would 
gupport government right or wrong? 
(Certainly not. No man could be ex- 
pected to be so destitute of principle; it 
pnly meant that he would suppert them 
while he thought they were right, but to 
are it was rather. unnecessary. It 
was. peculiarly the subject of debate ia 
fthe year 1784, and was the basis of the 
difference hetween him and the present 
administration ;. and he was still of opi- 
Hion that the judgment of parliament 
ghould have an unisgn with the genera) 
practice of administration, aad that none 
should be appointed te places of impor- 
Stance, who had not the confidence of that 
House ; and this, he said, because much 
ef the proceedings of that House must 
depend upon. confidence. Upon some 
qmeasures a great deal depended on cenfi- 
dence in administration. Upon others 
the whole might be a point of confidence. 
if these observations were true in general, 
of which he had no doubt, there were 
other measures that from their own na- 
ture were still more delieate, because 
from their very nature they would not 
‘admit of disagreement of opinion. With 
yespect te the difference of conduct be- 
tween a gentleman supporting what is 
called oppositioa, and what is called sup- 
pong government, it: seemed to him to 
e this. the gentleman in favour of ad- 
ministration might say, “I will support 
Government until I see a reason why it 
should not be supported.” The gentle- 
man in opposition should say, * I will 
Oppose administration until I see a reason 
why they should be supported.” As to 
his sentiments, he had not changed his 
maind upon the affairs of Europe, nor had 
— he determined to support all the mea- 
sures of administration. | What, then, 
was his reason for supporting the mea- 
sures of administration now? He be- 
lieved it must be looked for, and it would 
be found, in the circumstances of the 
country. But why should he support 
the present administration, if he thought 
there were others who were more fit to fill 
their stations ? This required many obser- 
vations. In the first place, if a bad admi- 
nistration was q bad hing. s0 was a weak 
pdministration, Now, supposing an ad- 
ministration to be bad, it followed of 
course, that it must be made 9 weak one 
before it could be overturned, 
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iaterim great dager might happen to the 
country, particularly from want of confi. 
dence in time of difficulty. He defined 
a systematic opposition to be opposing @ 
vainister wherever he was wrong, for the 
purpose of finally overturning, and dig- 
placing hin from power, but by no meang 
in any measure that appeared to be right. 
But when he locked on the situation of this 
country he wished to knew if any thi 
could counterbajance the danger pf remoyv- 
ing a minister at this time; aad he begged 
the House to reflect, whether the proposed 
advantage would be werth the risk; and 
therefore, although he might think that 
(he begged now te be understood ag 
speaking hypothetically, and not from 
any opinion of his own), a better admi- 
nistration might be formed, still he would 
not vote for its change at | pose He 
would go farther: he woyld say, thet an 
administration, being 9 bad one, was g 
reason why at this time he should not gt-_ 
tempt to remove them; because, in pror 
portion as they might be bad, wauld 
they, by all means, strive to remain 19 
power, to the neglect and detriment of 
the public business. He would in that 
case say to them, “I will not give you the 
excuse of being illiberally apposed —De 
your duty, and | will support you,” 

Mr. Thomas Grenville explained why 
he voted for the bill, after having opposed 
the unlimited approbation ef the conduct 
of ministers, which they were called upon 
to vote in the address en the opening of 
the session, He approved of their asr 
sembling parliament, and calling out the 
militia ; but he thought that they did beth 
in an improper manner. Had they gl- 
leged the situation of the country as the 
reason, and come to parliament fur an aegt 
of indemnity, on account of having adopted 
measures which the exigency of the case 
required, but which law did not warrgnt, 
they should have had his support ; but he 
thought it a most dangerous thing to 
leave to any ministers the interpretation 
of an act of parliament on the mere letter, 
without regard to the spirit. To the bill 
there was ne such objection. It was evie 
den'ly called fer by the cireymstanees of 
the time; and instead of being an act of 
rigour and oppression, it was, in his opir 
nion, an act of benevolenee and humanity, 
When other countries were compelled by 
their fears te refuse an asylum alike te 
the guilty and the unfortunate, it enabled 
us te extend eur hospitality ta those 
anarchy, injustice, and the most 
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imminent personal danger, had driven 
from their own country ; while it enabled 
us to guard against those who came, not 
to assassinate this or that man, but to as- 
sassinate our free and excellent constitu- 
tion. It was said to give a power to mi- 
nisters without responsibility ; but their re- 
sponsibility was iacreased by it, because, 
as it gave them greater power, it made 
them answerable to the country both for 
what they did and what they omitted. 
The commercial treaty was not violated 
by it; for the state of things to which it 
applied was an extraordinary circum- 
stance, which, at the time of forming the 
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rent ports with foreigners, those foreign- 
ers should be detained in the porte, as 
their influx was a subject of much alann. 
The present act, however, particularly 
ascertained who were proper, and who 
were improper, objects to be received. 
It was not intended to deny the protec- 
tion of the country to such men as La 
Fayette, and those who had been the 
framers of the late monarchical constitu- 
tion of France, An hon. gentleman hed 
expressed a wish, that we could draw a 
line round France, or round this country, 
for the purpose of saving us from the 
contagion of French principles. ‘Ihe pre- 


commercial treaty, no man could have in | sent bill tended to draw that line, and to 
his contemplation. On the necessity of produce, as much as possible, so salutar 
the bill he had the misfortune to differ | an effect. What the nature of Frenc 
from his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox). | principles was, was evident from the reso- 
The instances in which he had hitherto | done of certain societies, and from the 
differed from him were but few, and he | writings circulated in this country. That 
‘was sure they would not now be more, | dangerous doctrines had been imtroduced 
Such aecidental differences he regretted , into this country was evident from certain 
only as his high opinion of the superior | cant words that were common. One of 
aaa of his right bon. friend made him | these, «the national Pilar he plereatd 

ways suspect his ewn judgment. More | to see in the report of a late speec a 
than this it was not bay sunesesusty. but | learned gentleman (Mr. Erskine). The 
improper to say. It would be unworthy : phrase, he believed, had not been used by 
of him, as a member of parliament, doing : the learned gentleman, but inserted by 
his duty, as in his conscience he thought : the newspaper reporter; the insertion, 
xight—unworthy of. the character of hig’ however, was a proof that the phrase was 
right han. friend, whose generous, candid, | famailiar to the mind of the reporter. The 
and manly mind would scorn any support : resolutions of the society at Nerwich 
but that of men whe supported him on boldly stated, that when the national will 
principle, and who would epenly avow a: was freely expressed by the majority of 
diflerence of opinion when they felt it. ; the eoale it qught not by eny other 
If the country had received much benefit : power or authority to be set aside. He, 
from the exertions of his right hon. friend | for his part, knew no other mode of ex- 
and those who acted with him, their pre- | pressing the national will but by act of 
sent difference would be an advantage, . patliament. The national opinion mght 
not aloss. The public would give them : be expressed without doors; but the na- 
credit for the integrity. of their motives, | tion could make no formal act, inde- 
when they were seen to differ in opinion, } peadent pf its parliament, than that of 
and consequently for the same motives ; petitioning, though Mr. Paine had thought 
when they were scen to coneur; so that | proper to treat that right with cont 


he trusted their connexion, by the pre- 
sent difference, would be strengthened, 
not impaired. _ | 

Mr. Mitford said, that the very reasons 
which had been adduced against the pro- 
bability of danger, proved its existence. 
He explained the clause of Magna 
Charta, for the purpose of proving that 


the present bill did not operate as the. 


virtual repeal of that clause. Precedents 
were by no means wanting for the sanc- 
tion of the present measure. In the reign 
of Henry 4th the influx of foreigners was 
greatly feared, and orders were issued, 
that, if vessels should arrive at the dife- 


‘Another of the doctrines for which th 


advocates of French principles contended. 
was, liberty and equality. Such terms, 
however, were inconsistent; for where 
equality was established liberty could not 
possibly exist. Liberty and equality could 
exist together only on paper, or in the 
cry of a mob. ere distinction of 
orders was destroyed, government was at 
an end. The principle of equality was 
totally inconsistent with a well-constituted 
government, which, as in this country, 
having the people as the base of the py- 
ramid, and the various orders rising, by 
imperceptible gradations, one above the 
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other, boasts the crown for its point. 
Such was not the case in France. Mr. 
Mitford here applied the following pas- 

from Shakespeare’s Troilus aT Cres- 
sida to the present distracted state of 
France : 


“ Take but degree away, untune that string, 

“ And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing 
meets 

‘¢ In meer oppugnancy: the hounded waters 

“ Should lift their bosoms higher than the 
shores, 

“ And make a =P of all this solid globe : 

*¢ Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

“‘ And the rude son should strike his father 


dead ; 

“ Force should be right, or, rather, right and 
wrong, 

“ (Between whose endless jar justice resides) 

“ Should lose their names, and su should Jus- 
tice too. | 

“ Then every thing includes itself in power, . 

“ Power into will, will into appetite ; 

“* And appetite, an universal wolf, , 

“ So doubly seconded with will and power, 

“ Must make, perforce, an universal prey, 

“ And, last, eat up himself.” 


In that country, in the language of the 
writer, appetite; led on by will and power, 
would make every thing its prey, till at 
last it should devour itself. There could 
be no government, no order, no-peace, no 
security for Europe, or for this country, 
till the whole system on which the French 
had been lately acting was abandoned, 
and a better taken up in its room. 

Mr. Fox said, that the immediate ques- 
tion before the. House had been discussed 
in a manner go general, and so many ex- 
traneous topics had been introduced, that 
he must depart from the mode in which 
he had meant to treat it. He would 
begin with the state of the country, 
and examine what degree of danger 
existed when parliament met, and what 
degree of danger existed now. His 
opinion on the first day of the session, 
(and he hoped he should not be misunder- 
stood, or what he said misinterpreted now, 
as had been the case then), was, that no 
danger existed to justify the measure of 
calling out the militia and assembling par- 
liament, and in the manner in which this 
was done. His hon. friend (Mr. Wind- 
ham) had said, that the dangers alleged in 
- the proclamation were not to be judged of 
in detail; that they would make no figure 
mentioned individually, but were to be es- 
timated by the impression made upon every 
man’s mind, by. the whole taken toges 
ther.. That they were not to be detailed he 
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was ready to admit, for “ ‘dolus versatar in 
eneralibus,” theywould not bear detailing, 
if they were to be mentioned individually; 
they would appear so many insignificant 
circumstances as to excite ridicule instead 
ofalarm, and therefore his honourable friend 
did right in begging that they might be so 
mentioned. The danger, whatever might 
be its degree, had two sources: first, the 
fear of the propagation of French opinions 
in this country ; and, next, the fear of the 
progressofthe French arms. Thesemight — 
for one purpose be taken conjointly, 
but he intreated that they might be first 
considered distinctly, for he saw them in 
very different points of view. The propa- 
gation of French opinions in this country 
was, in his opinion, so very small, so very 
much confined, as to afford no serious 
cause of alarm to any mind of rational con- 
stancy. It had been said, that the procla- 
mation at the close of the last session of 
parliament had checked the growth of the 
evil ; but this was a mere gratis dictum, 
for those who said so were not able to ad- 
duce juridical, for that was not required of 
them, but prudential proof that it had ever 
existed. at, then, was the alarm ? 
Those who thought they had cause for 
alarm in May, might naturally think - that 
they had still greater cause; that those 
who entertained those obnoxious opinions — 
would disseminate them with greater con- 
fidence, would act on them with greater © 
boldness, when the French arms prospered. 
For those parts of the country in which he 
had not resided he did not pretend to an- 
swer ; but, in this town at least, and, as 
he had every reason to believe, in all other 
parts of the kingdom, these French opi- © 
nions had not been adopted to ae degreé 
that could be called alarming. His hon. 
friend had said, let them compare the phe- 
nomena with the theory, and they could not 
fail to be convinced of the danger. His 
hon. friend’s mind, he rather believed, was 
so full of the theory, that he could not help 
inferring the phenomena, instead of raising 
the theory from well ascertained pheno- 
mena. For his part, he had always said, 
that whatever progress the doctrines of 
France might make in other countries, they 
would make but little here, where rational 
liberty was enjoyed and understood.. He 
founded his hopes of this on his own opi- 
nion of the constitution, and the attach- 
ment of the people to it; and the event 
had justified his hopes, instead of the fears 
of some other persons. If real danger had 


existed, if those from whom it was appre- - 
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hended had been proceeding to action, if 
they had been rising in arms, if they had 
been going to take possession of the 
Tower fs ear which now no man 
believed), then, indeed, calling out the 
militia would have been a wise and a 
necessary measure. But, if no such 
act was impending, 0 what purpose 
was a military force prepared? To 
repel opinions? Opinions were never yet 
driven. out of a country by pikes, and 
swords, and guns. Against them the mi- 
litia was no defence. How, then, were 
they to be met if they existed ? By con- 
tempt, if they were absurd; by argument, 
if specious; by prosecutions, if they were 
seditious ; although that certainly. was not 
a mode which he would recommend, but it 
was a mode which ministers had before re- 
sotted to, and which they had still in their 
ower. If, indeed, any danger did exist, 
it was not to be repelled by calling out the 
militia, and, under the pretence of waging 
war with obnoxious political principles, 
bringing bodies of them nearer and nearer 
tothe metropolis. If, then, no act, 
founded on these opinions, was believed to 
be committed or intended, they who voted 
against the address on the first day of the 
session were right; for no good ground had 
been laid for the measures which they were 
called upon to.approve. Could not minis- 
ters have prosecuted Paine without an 
army ? Was any apprehension stated that 
the trial would not be suffered to go on in 
the usual course ? He had been asked b 
a learned gentleman, whether or not a book 
with an evil tendency was to be declared 
innocent, because not coupled with any 
act, and without proof of extrinsic circum- 
stances ? His answer was, certainly net, 
but the evil tendency must be proved. 
Sometimes the evil tendency might be evi- 
dent from the book itself; sometimes it 
might not, without being coupled with ex- 
trinsic circumstances; and where this was 
the case, the extrinsic circumstances must 
be proved to the satisfaction of the jury 
before they were warranted in pronounc- 
ing guilty. This was his opinion ; and 
this he thought had been so sufficiently 
understood by both sides of the House in 
the debates on the libel bill, as to prevent 
any misrepresentation. The alarm, then, 
on the propagation of opinions could not 
justify the remedy which ministers had 
adopted, especially when it was coupled 
with a false assertion of insurrections, and, 
therefore, if it did not create, it certainly 
augmented, the alarmeehe meant not in 
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the mind of his hon. friend; he had been 
full of alarm for several months—an alarm 
that had taken such complete possession 
of his ardent imagination, that he could at- 
tend to nothing else, and he feared it 
would be several months more before he 
could be set right upon this subject.. Ano- 
ther ground of alarm was the progress of 
the French arms. They who represented 
him as indifferent to that progress, did him 
great injustice. He was by nomeans so. 
He thought the same national spirit that, 
under Louis XIV. had threatened . the 
liberties of all Europe, might influence, and 
actually had influenced, the conduct of 
the French at present ; and he might per- 
haps think that this national spirit was 
more likely to collect and act now than at 
the time to which he alluded. He had 
even said that this country ought to have 
interfered at an earlier period. He dif- 
fered from a noble lord (Wycombe) who 
had spoken so ably, and with so much pro- 
priety, that he was sorry he could not con- 
cur in all the noble lord had said on two 
material points. He was clearly of opinion 
that the navigation of the Scheldt, if not 
guaranteed to the Dutch by the letter of 
the treaty of 1788, was virtually guaran- 
teed to them by that treaty, and, if they 
insisted upon it, would assuredly be a good 
casus feederis. He differed also from the 
noble lord in thinking, that however much 
he might disapprove of any treaty at the 
time it was negociating, when concluded, 
it was as religiously to be adhered to by 


t those who disapproved of it as by those 


who made it. But in all these cases both 
the contracting parties were to be cone 
sidered, the principal and the ally, and 
they were not to go to war, even in sup- 
port of the treaty, without a mutual re- 
gard to the joint interests of both. In 
the present case, he thought it probable 
that, considering the risk to be run, and 
the doubtful advantage of the monopoly 
of the Scheldt, Holland might prefer 
giving it up, to the danger and expense 
of a war. If so, surely we were not 
to force the Dutch into a war against 
their own sense of their own interest, 
because we were their ally. The de- 
cree of the French convention of in- 
struction to their generals he should also 
consider as a declaration of hostility, if 
not repealed or explained. to our satisfae- 
tion; always understanding that this sa- 
tisfaction was to be demanded. in the 
proper way. He, therefore, saw causes 
of exterpal. danger, and might perhaps 
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think that it was in a great measure ow- | gust at ill success, and indignation. at. 
ing to the neglect of ministers ; but when | misconduct, would dispose the minds 
he saw the armies and the fleets of France, | of men to receive doctrines and impres- 
and recollected that we had no public sions unfavourable to the constitution? 
means of communication by which any Even ali this he hoped they would resist ¢ 
differences that had arisen, or might but it would be putting them to a severer 
arise, could be explained, the danger ap- trial than he wished tosee. On these oc= 

ared great and imminent indeed. When casions it was not necessary for him to 
fe considered the various relations in say, that he, who loved the constitution, 
which we stood with respect to France, disapproved of the opinions of those who 
and the numerous points on which the said that we had no constitution. His 
two countries might interfere, the circum- . love of the constitution was to the con- 
stance alone of having no public commu. _ stitution on its old form, which had sub- 
nication would in itself be a great cause sisted by constant reformation, and was 
of peril. For this reason, he had voted of such a nature, that if it was not im- 
for an army and a navy, not for any of proving, it was ina state of decay. He 
the eccentric reasons given by his hon. was happy to find by the resolutions 
friend, that he would support ministers from various parts of the country, that 
because he thought them unfit for their 
situations; but because he never knew a : every human production, the constitution 
minister so bad, that he would not trust | was not perfect, and if it were, it would 
bem with a fleet and army rather than ex- ' not long continue so, unless the practice 
pose the country te danger. | of it was carefully watched, amd if that 

Having thus pointed out the internal : spirit of vigilance on the part of the peo- 
and external danger, he would ask, how ' ple, which was its best security, were 
the measures that had been adopted were falied to sleep. Melaacholy, therefore, 
the proper remedy? If considered diw- ‘ as the present prospect was, he saw more 
tinctly, either the measure or the mode ‘ danger than ever from that prospect from 
did not apply. If connected, the remedy | pushing the present ularm teo far, and 
for the one was no remedy for the other. | making the people see the picture all on 
If France threatened to invade Holland, ; one side—the dangers of anarchy only, 
or refused an explanation of the offensive | while they were inattentive to the abuses 
decree, calling out the militia would be . and encroachments of the executive power 
right; but for crushing objectionable ; on the other. If the bill was intended to 
épmions or doctrines assuredly not. He ‘guard us against internal danger, while 
knew not how to fight an opinion, nordid ; we were at war with France, we knew 
history furnish him with instruction. that in 1715 and 1745 the French had 
The opinions of Luther and of Calvin | not been sparing of attempts to sow dis- 
had been combated by arms; there was | sentions and excite rebellion in the coun- 
no want of war, no want of blood, no try; and yet we had, by the commercial 
want of confederacies of princes, to ex- | treaty, provided for the protection of the 
tirpate them. But were they extirpated ? | aliens of both countries, even after an ac- 
No: they had spread and flourished ; tual declaration of war. Did it guard 
through bloodshed and persecution. The | against the introduction of opinions? 
comparison of these with opinions of ano- | No. We had not yet come to the mea- 
ther description might seem invidious; | sure of prohibiting all French books and 
but it was so only if they were attacked | papers, which Spain had adopted about a 
by reason, not if attacked by war. By | year ago; nor was the policy or the wis- 
force and power, no opinion, good or bad, dom of it so much applauded as to induce 
had ever been subdued. Butthen, it was | us to follow the example. But these 
said, if we went to war, one of the wea- | opinions were propagated by conversa- 
pons of the French would be, instilling ; tion! What, then, did a Frenchman, 
their opinions into the minds of our peo- | when he landed, find. an audience to un- 
soa If it was, he trusted it would fail. | derstand the terms of his philosophy, and 

ut would a danger so much dreaded in | immediately open a sort of Tusculan dis- 


wee oe 


1 
4 
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peace be less in time of war? War, it | putation? Were they disseminated in. 


was to be hoped, would be successful ; | clubs and convivial meetings, where men 
but were we such children as to forget, | were disposed to approve rather of what 
that im war the sway of fortune was great, | was animated then. what was proper? 
and: that the burthen of certain taxes, dis- | The very idea of a Frenchman getting up 


~ 


in his opinion, he was not singular. Like . 


e 
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to harangue in his broken English, at 
such a meeting, was too ridiculous to be 
mentioned. If they were propagated at 
all, it must be by Engiish agents, and 
these, if any such there were, which he 
did not much believe, would remain in 
the kingdom if every foreigner were sent 
out of it. 

The preamble of the bill was a com- 
plete delusion; for it stated the extraor- 
dinary resort of aliens to this country, as 
the pretence of the bill, while every body 
knew that extraordinary resort to be oc- 
<asioned by circumstances that had no 
connexion with it. At the time of the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, when so 
many Frenchmen came over to this coun- 
try, would such conduct have been adopt- 
ed? If it had been, it would have de- 
-prived us of some of the best commer- 
cial advantages that we enjoy at the pre- 
‘sent day. ‘The spirit of the bill was kept 
-upin the mode of the defence; for it was 
said by one gentleman, that 400 aliens 
had marched into London in one day, 
‘while another gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
said he had examined these aliens and 
found that they were not dangerous. 
‘Surely, where that right hon. gentleman 
saw no danger, every body else might be 
perfectly at ease! Were an office to be 
instituted for the purpose of examining 
the opinions of individuals, and how they 
stood affected to the constitution of the 
country, no person could be better qua- 
ified than the right hon. gentleman to 
conduct the inquiry. ‘Those who should 
stand this test, and meet with his appro- 
bation, might be reckoned sound indeed. 
With respect to the emigrants, among 
whom it was meant to make a distinction 
‘by the bill, he would protect those who 
shad fallen a sacrifice to their opinions in 
favour of the old government of France ; 
‘not because he approved of their princi- 
pies, but because he respected their mis- 
fortunes. With respect to those who suf- 


-fered for their attachment to the new can- 


stitution, he had heard it said by a person 


.of high rank, that if La Fayette were 


here, he ought to be sent out of the coun- 
‘try. Was this to be endured? Was it 
fit to vest any ministers with such a power 
‘merely in the-hope that they would not 
abuse it? The third description of those 
who had fled for fear of punishment, for 
being concerned in the detestable massa- 


-cre of the 2nd of September, all men 


would wish to see removed ; but this was a 
sufficient. ground for a. particular. law. 
{VOL XXX. ] 
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The horrors of that day ought not to be 
mentioned as the act of the French go- 
vernment, or the French people, for both 
disclaimed it; but to disclaim. was not 
enough. That the crime was not pre- 
vented or followed up by striking exam- 
ples of punishment, would be an indelible 
disgrace to Paris and to France. But, 
were we to go to war on account of these 
inhuman murders? No war could be 
rational that had not some object, which 
being obtained, made way for peace. 
We were not, he trusted, going to war 
for the restoration of the old French go- 
vernment, nor for the extermination of 
the French people. What, then, had the 
horrors committed in France to do with 
the reasons of war? But they had to do 
with the passions of men, and were held 
out to blind their judgment by excit- 
ing their indignation. That we might 
have a rational and intelligible account of 
the object for which we were going to war, 
he had made the propositions on which 
the House had already decided: and not- 
withstanding their ill success, he should 
not desist till such an account was ob- 
tained.. The prerogative of the crown to 
send foreigners out of the kingdom, said 
to be left untouched by the bill, ought 
not to remain in doubt. ‘The single in- 
stance produced from the reign of Henry 
4th was counterbalanced by another in 
the same reign, when the king did the 
same thing by the authority of parliament 
which he had done before by his own 
power. He believed that the prcrogative 
did not exist, and if it did, that it was too 
dangerous to be suffered to remain. If, 
on the other hand, it was a prerogative 
for the good of the people—if, indeed, 
the word “people” was not expunged 
from our political dictionary—the good 
of the people being the only foundation 
that he knew for any prerogative, 1t was 
fit that it should be clearly defined and 
understood, either by an enacting or a 
declaratory law. . 

In answer to lord Mulgrave, Mr. Fox 
paid a handsome compliment to his learn- 
ed friend Mr. Erskine, to whose abilities 
and perseverance it was owing, that the 


verdict of ajury could now be had onthe 


guilt or innocence of any writing charged 
as libellous. He said, that his learned 
friend would have been guilty of a breach 
of honour in his profession if he had 
shrunk from the defence of. Mr. Paine, or 
showed that any man prosecuted in this 
country could be deprived .of the advan- 
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tage of counsel, where counsel was al- 
lowed by law.—To the charge of incon- 
sistency in having signed the declaration 
of a society against seditious writings, 
while he thought such societies illegal, 
he said he did not understand the decla- 
ration as meaning to prosecute any writ- 
ings by subscription; he had by what he 
said at the meeting expressly guarded 
himself in this particular, and was told 
that the money subscribed foe not for 
any such purpose, but to pay for papers 
aid advertisements If he had niteunder: 
stood the one, or been misinformed in 
the other, he would withdraw his name. 
He had signeda declaration of attachment 
to the constitution, because he thought 
it of importance at the present moment 
to let foreigners, and especially the 
French, see that men of all descriptions 
were firmly attached toit; that they had 
been grossly deceived by the addresses 
from this country, which told them that 
their doctrines were very generally adopt- 
edhere; that they had been deceived -by 
the minister’s proclamations, stating that 
there was great danger from their doc- 
trines; that they had been deceived by the 
alarms expressed by some of his own 
friends. This he had done, and every 
thing consistent with honour he would 
still do to prevent a war with France ; 
more especially a war on false hopes, on 
one part, and false grounds on the other. 

On the subject of party-commexions it 
was seldom proper—at all times difficult 
-—to speak, and he was not called upon 
to do it. He would only just show his 
hon. friend a few of the consequences 
arising from the doctrine he had laid 
down. His hon. friend would oppose a 
ministry where he had hopes of turning 
them out, and seeing his friends get into 
their places : but when those hopes were 
at an end he would join them. Many of 
those who had formerly opposed minis- 
ters had done so; more would follow 
their example; but they had never 
dreamt that they should have so good a 
defence for their-conduct as the system 
of his hon. friend—a doctrine much more 
convenient for others than he was sure it 
would be for himself.- Did his hon. 
frietid see the consequences of this doc- 
trine? Could he, upon reflection, re- 
concile it with his high notions ofhonour? 
Was ita fit lesson to teach ministers, 
that, if by their misconduct the public 


should have the support. of those who had 


ca eile brought into danger, then they 
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before opposed them? Was it proper 
thus to hold out a reward to misconduct ? 
Would it curb the inordinate and selfish 
ambition of men in power to say, that if 
he thought them so good as to resign 
their places rather than their country 
should suffer, he would oppose them: 
but if he thought them so bad as to sa- 
crifice their coy to their own love of 
peace, he should feel himself bound not 
only to withdraw his opposition, but to 
jo them? Thus his Hons friend held 
out a premium to a wicked and pernici- 
ous ambition, and, in fact, said to mi- 
nisters, in order to retain your places, 
and ensure our support to your power, 
you have only to bring the country to 
the brink of ruin. If his hon. friend did 
join ministers, they would not have much 
reason to be proud; for, on his own prin- 
ciple, in proportion to the support he 
gave them, would be his bad opinion of 
those to whom he went, and his good 
opinion of those whom he had left. Mr. 
Fox concluded with moving, ‘“* That the 
farther consideration of the bill be post- 
es to that day three weeks,”’ in order, 

e said, to give time for inquiry into the 
grounds of the necessity alleged for 
adopting it. 

Mr. Pitt said, that hefelt himself called 
upon to speak on the present occasion, 
though from the circumstance of his ab- 
sence on former debates, the ground of 
discussion had already been pre- occupied. 
He observed that a great variety of mat- 
ter had been introduced into the present 
debate: and though he thought that the 
bill before the House might be justified 
upon much narrower ground, still he did 
not complain of any irregularity, as he 
considered that matter as connected with 
the situation of affairs from which arose 
the necessity for the present measure. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had assumed as a principle, that no bill 
of this sort ought to be brought forward, 
except upon some ground of positive cir- 
cumstances upon which it was founded 
being stated in the preamble. He must 
remark, however, that this objection 
came rather too late, after four or five 
discussions had already taken place, more 
especially with respect to a bill which was 
from its nature urgent, and which if it 
was proper to be passed at all, ought to 


‘be passed immediately. That the right 


hon. gentleman who had declared. himself 
an enemy to the principle of the bill, 


should propose 3 delay of three weeks in 
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order to inquire into the circumstances 
upon which it was founded, was not sur- 
prising; and as this delay would take 
bee chiefly during the holidays, a season 
y no means favourable to the forwarding 
of such an inquiry, the proposition was 
almost tantamount to the rejection of the 
bill; but it was by no means probable 
that those who approved of the principle 
of the bill, who thought it called for by 
the circumstances of the time, would 
easily be brought to concur in such a 
delay. The only ground, indeed, upon 
which this delay could be justified, was, 
that the bill was an object of juridical and 
not of legislative deliberation. But 
would the right hon. gentleman deny, 
that the propriety of the executive go- 
vernment interfering in particular circum- 
stances to send strangers out of the coun- 
try, or to regulate their residence while 
they should remain in it, was a fair ob- 
ject of legislative deliberation? On dif- 
ferent occasions, in the history of this 
country, the Habeas Corpus act had been 
suspended. without any previous notice 
having been given. The present bill he 
considered as a measure of precaution, no 
less fair when there occurred an occasion 
that called for it, than an augmentation 
of the naval or military force of the coun- 
try: it was founded in facts of notoriety, 
and the most evident deductions of rea- 
soning. If he was called upon to state 
the particular grounds upon which the 
bill was founded, the only difficulty which 
he should find, was, that these grounds 
were in themselves far greater than the 
magnitude of the measure. If he should 
only state, that by some extraordinary 
occurrence, some unforeseen and inevita- 
ble calamity of nature, great numbers of 
foreigners had come into this country 
without the means of subsistence, without 
being brought here for any purposes of 
commerce, or without any possibility of 
discrimination, even this he should con- 
sider as affording a sufficient object of 
jealousy and attention; but when it ap- 
peared, that these persons came from a 
country whose principles were inimical to 
the peace and order of every other go- 
vernment ; and though many of them, no 
doubt, had fled here in order to find a re- 
fuge from the sword of persecution, there 
was but too much reason to suspect, that 
among these had mingled emissaries for 
prey, regard for our own interests and for 
the safety of the country, enforced the 
necessity of peculiar vigilance. — | 
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In addition to all these circumstances, 


we find that in the councils of that coun- 
try, from which these | eles had come, 


there had been adopted a.system of pro- 
pagating, by every means of art and 
force, peneip ee inimical to the govern- 
ment of every country, and that they were 
now actually carrying on a war against 
the established government of other coun- 
tries, under the specious pretext of pro- 
moting the cause of freedom. When he 
had stated these circumstances, would it 
be said that the present bill had been 
brought forward without any evidence or 
ground of danger? But he now came to 
the climax of all: In this country itself 
there had been found persons who pro- 
fessed the same principles with those 
maintained in the councils of that neigh- 
bouring state, and held out the model of 
their government as an object of applause — 
and imitation ; nay, who had industriously 

propagated, and publicly avowed, that 
they acted with them in concert: they 
had held a correspondence with the afhili- 
ated societies of Jacobins ; they had pre- ° 
sented addresses to the Convention, and 
had there been received, encouraged, and 
cherished, and had, in return, met with 
offers of fraternity and succour. Was 
there, then, not reason to suppose, that 
persons might have been sent to ‘this 
country, with a view of carrying on that 
concert? Was not this obvious to the 
understanding and feelings of every .gen- 
tleman present ? He should state nothing 
from his own personal information, as he 
considered that there was, in the present 
instance, sufficient ground of action and 
decision without such information: he 
should only, in general, say, that, as far 
as he had opportunity of knowing, he had 
reason to be confirmed in every suspicion, 
which arose from that situation of affairs 
which he had now described. It had 
been asked, what were the number of 
those who had been concerned in enor- 
mities too shocking to relate in a neigh- 
houring state, who were now in this coun- 
try? He trusted, however, that the pro- 
gress of the bill would not be stopt to in- 
quire, by a select committee, what was 
the number of these pesons, whether they 
were eighteen or nineteen ; what was the 
degree of mischief which they might com- 
mit, or whether they had been sent here 
for the most horrid of all purposes, with 
respect to the royal family. In all such 
inquiries the evidence that could be ob- 
tained was only by hearsay, which was 
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always uncertain. The number of those 
persons, he could affirm, who had been 
concerned in such shocking enormities, 
and were now in this country, had been 
stated from good authority, and it was 
from a mistake that a noble person had 
been represented as having from no au- 
thority given any account of their num- 

er. But if he knew that there was one, 
that alone afforded sufficient ground of 
suspicion that there were more. And if 
there were more, it was to be recollected, 
that these were not to act upon their sin- 
gle strength, but in conjunction with those 
in this country, who entertained seditious 
views. In this point of view, it was to 
be remarked, that a mob, which might at 
any other time be disregarded, became in 
such a situation truly alarming, the 
smallest spark might produce an explo- 
sion, while there were a set of desperate 
individuals determined to take advantage 
of every public commotion, and convert 
it to their own purposes. The danger 
then arose not from individual strength, 
but from the consideration of the whole 
of the situation of the country. A great 
number of foreigners had come into it; 
there were no means of discriminating 
their characters ; and as they valued the 
safety of the country, it became necessary 
that, at the present moment, these should 
be objects of prudence and vigilance. 
He was a little surprised how it was pos- 
sible, in the present instance, to separate 
domestic from external danger. He 
should have considered the domestic 
alarm as suificient ground for the present 
bill, much more when to it was added the 
consideration of external danger. If 
there were persons at home disatfected to 
the constitution, and desirous of over- 
turning the established form of govern- 
ment, and if these were in concert with 
persons abroad, he should certainly con- 
sider this not as a less reason to guard 
against machinations at home, and to 
watch the conduct of those abroad. Was 
It not an evident consequence of this con- 
cert that the danger must be increased, 
as the domestic and external danger 
would mutually operate upon each other ? 
Yet, after aii that had been stated, there 
are some who pretend to tell us, that they 
fear no internal alarm, that they see no 
cause of danger. Notwithstanding the 
general sentiment of the country and of 
that House, they have the hardihood to 
treat the whole as the effect of ministerial 
artifice. ad ministerial artifice made 
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those who had hitherto acted upon a sys- 
tem of opposition, now concur in the opi- 
nion of this danger? Had it made all the 
members in that House, except ten or 
fifteen, agree in the same sentiment? 
Had ministerial artifice excited but one 
opinion in the country with respect to 
this danger, from one end of it to the 
other ? But it was said, that the alarm had 
been produced by the measures of calling 
out the militia, and assembling parlia- 
ment: he would ask, whether the week 
before these measures had been adopted, 
the appearance of alarm had been greater 
or less than the week after, or at the pre- 
sent moment? He had expected his ex- 
ertions on the present occasion to be se- 
conded by the efforts of the friends of 
order; but he could hardly expect that 
the effect would be so great as that the 
alarm, which had lately prevailed in some 
places to a degree of despondency, should 
be so completely annihilated, that even 
the existence of the danger should in 2 
short time after be called in question. 
But he should be sorry that the effect 
produced should be a sense of security, 
which must be fatal. While vigilance 
was maintained, he should consider the 
country to be safe. Those whom it was 
necessary to guard against were those 
who, in the moment of alarm, placed their 
hopes in obscurity, and waited till that 
alarm should have subsided in order to 
renew their machinations. ni 

He should now shortly point out what 
were the leading circumstances of the 
present time. What had they seen? 
They had seen within two or three years 
a revolution in France, founded upon 
principles which were inconsistent with 
every regular government—which were 
hostile to hereditary monarchy, to nobi- 
lity, to all the privileged orders, and to’ 
every sort of popular representation, 
short of that, which would give to every 
individual a voice in the election of re- 
presentatives. Writings had been pub- 
lished in this country, holding out this. 
government as an object of envy, and a 
model of imitation, decrying every other 
form of government as founded in injus- 
tice, and inconsistent with the unalienable 
rights of man; representing this new sys- 
tem as holding out relief to the poor, in- 
culcating a more pure and simple system 
of morals, and enlarging the circle of so- 
cial happiness. How far it deserved this 
character, its own practi¢e would best 
prove. Secieties had been formed -in 
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different manufacturing towns, upon the 
model of the Jacobin societies in France, 
where the utmost art and industry had 
been employed to inflame the passions 
and mislead the judgment of the lower 
classes, and where the doctrines inculcated 
might be supposed to be attended with 
the worst effect. These societies carried 
on correspondence with the societies and 
eouncils of France, and received from 
them assurances of support. In addition 
to all this, we have seen a code of laws 
adopted in France hostile to every 
other government, a system of anar- 
chy and ambition, setting at defiance 
all regular authority, and treating as 
unlawful every thing which has been 
sanctioned by the laws of other coun- 
tries. They had witnessed the ef: 
fects of this anarchy in the country in 
which it had taken place: they had seen 
the progress of that ambition extending 
the same anarchy to other countries. 
Their new law of nations went to esta- 
blish their government wherever the 

should carry their arms. As their ambi- 
tion was ‘unbounded, so the anarchy 
which they hoped to establish was uni- 
versal. From the conduct which they 
had already exhibited, a judgment might 
be formed of the future course which they 
would pursue. Under the specious pre- 
text of promoting the cause of freedom, 
they had shown no scruplé to annex the 
territories of their neighbours to their 
own dominions, and to force upon the in- 
habitants of the countries which they had 
entered, that freedom, which they were 
unwilling to receive, and of which cer- 
tainly the state of their own country did 
not afford a very flattering specimen. 
Their own declarations had shown that 
their views were not confined to particular 
countries; that their object was every 
where to propagate their own system, by 
all the means which art, industry, or force, 
could supply. When there were men in 
this country connected with a people ac- 
tuated by such principles, and pursuing 
such a system, it surely became a matter 
of the most serious consideration. Such 
being.the. state of circumstances, he put 
it to the hearts, consciences, judgments 
and understandings of gentlemen present, 
whether there was not serious ground of 
alarm? He had been told, that the mea- 
sure of calling out the militia had excited 
this alarm. With respect to this, there 
were two questions; first, whether the 
measure: was prudent, and expedient for 
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the national safety ; and secondly, whe-' 


ther the laws authorized such a measure. ' 


In the circumstances which he had stated, | 


any one insurrection whatever rendered 
this measure legal. Other motives not only 
justified it, but rendered it highly prudent. 
An insurrection, though not immediately 
directed against government, might give 
to the seditious an opportunity of striking 
the blow which they meditated: An in- 
surrection which called out the military 
(who during the time of peace were not 
more than sufficient for ordinary ‘pur- 
poses), laid the country at the mercy of 
the seditious, and deprived it of all means 
of protection. Such was the general 
view of the state of affairs, combined with 
which there was a necessity of taking 
some measure against that influx of fo- 
reigners which had poured into the coun- 
try. ‘While nearly all that House, and 
ail the country agreed with respect to 
the existence of danger, there were ten 
or fifteen in the House, who completely 
denied it ; but even these could not agree’ 
with regard to the degree of its non-ex- 
istence. -In this respect, they were incon- 
sistent with one another, and in some in-' 
stances, inconsistent with themselves. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
though he disapproved of the principles 
upon which the French acted, and was 
afraid of the progress of their arms, was 
not afraid of the progress of their opi- 
nions in this country. On this score he 
apprehended nothing, though it was parti- 
cularly the interest, and had always been 
the policy of the French to sow divisions 
in those countries; against which they 
entertained views of hostility—a policy 
which, in the present instance, could not 
be better answered, than by propagating 
their sentiments. Opinions, that right 
hon. gentleman had stated, were not to 
be opposed by force; they were to be 
resisted, first by neglect and contempt, 
the mode of which he seemed most to 
approve; secondly, by argument and 
reasoning; and lastly, by prosecution, 
which, however, he did not greatly com- 
mend. He would only ask, what sort of 
opinions were those to which the right 
hon. gentleman had alluded? Serious 
and conscientious opinions, founded upon 
sober and dispassionate reasoning, ought 
always to be treated with deference ; but 
surely, with regard to wild and violent 
notions, assuming the name of opinions, 
but tending to overturn every established 
government, and to introduce anarchy 
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and confusion, a different mode of con- 
duct was tobe observed. Those opinions 
which the French entertained were of the 
most dangerous nature; they were opi- 
nions professed by interest, inflamed f 
passion, propagated by delusion, which 
their successes had carried to the utmost 
excess, and had contributed to render 
still more dangerous. For, would the 
right hon. gentleman tell him that the 
French opinions received no additional 
weight from the success of their armies ? 
Was it possible to separate between the 
progress of their opinions and the success 
of their arms? It was evident that the 
one must influence the other, and that 
the diffusion of their principles must keep 
pace with the extent of their victories. 
He was not afraid of the progress of 
French principles in this country, unless 
the defence of the country should previ- 
ously be undermined by the introduction 
of these principles. 

A noble earl had said, that if a war 
should take place, the blame of that war 
must entirely belong to ministers. He 
would here beg leave to refer to the con- 
duct of France. She had first denied the 
obligation of a treaty, which, though 
sometimes called absolute, had been con- 
sidered as the corner-stone of the balance 
of Europe, and repeatedly renewed ; 
which had been coeval with the establish- 
ment of Dutch freedom, and was in fact 
necessary to the existence of the inde- 
Saale of Holland—a treaty in which 

rance could have no concern, except in 
fulfilment of its own stipulation, to guard 
it against infringement: and which could 
only be matter of question between the 
sovereign of the Dutch republic, and the 
sovereign of the Austrian Netherlands. 
France could only have one of two mo- 
tives for interference—either as assuming 
to act as sovereign of the Netherlands, or 
because she has proclaimed a new code 
of the law of nations, by which she pre- 
sumes to dictate to every country and to 
model every government by her own 
standard. Could we then, in this coun- 
try, without abandoning the faith due to 
an ally, submit to so insolent and unjust 
a claim as that of opening the Scheldt on 
the part of the French. But they af- 
fected, upon their present system, to des- 
pise all treaties, and to regard the one in 
question as extorted by avarice, and con- 
sented to through despotism. The se- 
cond circumstance to which he should 
call their attention was, their decree of 
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the 19th of November. By this decree, 
the French engaged to assist all people 
in procuring their freedom—such a free- 
dom, he supposed, as they themselves 
enjoyed. We had seen French freedom 
in definition; we had seen it in illustra- 
tion; and we had now an opportunity of 
comparing the theory with the practice. 
Their conduct in Flanders afforded a spe- | 
cimen of the nature of their freedom. 
They had there endeavoured to propagate 
their doctrines, but finding the inhabi- 
tants not disposed tu give them so fa- 
vourable a reception as they could have 
wished, they had taken the method of in- 
culcating opinions of freedom by force. 
Their general had issued a proclamation, 
that whoever should not embrace the tree 
of liberty, should be cut off as a wretch 
unfit tolive. The noble earl had talked of 
their having given an explanation with 
respect to this decree. What sort of ex- 
planation had they given? They had 
stated that it was not their intention to 
assist a few individuals, but only to inter- 
fere in cases where a great majority of 
the people should be disposed to shake 
off thei government; so that, in fact, it 
was their intention to promote rebellion 
in other countries, and to declare war 
against all established governments. 

is sort of war was a war against all le- 
gitimate power, and which was only to 
terminate in.its extinction. Formerly, 
the splendour of conquest had in some 
measure been pursued by the respect 
which had been paid to the government 
and rights of the conquered. The Ro- 
mans were careful to preserve the go- — 
vernment, the habits, and customs of 
those nations which they had vanquished, 
considering that as the best security for 
their conquests. For the present age 
had been reserved the idea of a war of 
extirpation—a war which should tend to 
annihilate whatever. had been held most 
dear and valuable. This was a sort of 
war which had never been carried on 
even by despots, and which was only ex- 
emplified in the conduct of those modern 
republicans who held out a system of 
what they called freedom and happiness. 
An hon. major had declared, that the 
whole of the danger which had been held 
out, and the consequent alarm which had 
been excited in this country, was a mere 
delusion, effected by the artifices of mi- 
nisters. That hon. gentleman had at the 
same time stated, that the uniform mis- 
conduct of ministers, since. they came into 
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power, was sufficient to have occasioned 
all the mischiefs which had been des- 
cribed, and to bring any country into a 
state of the greatest calamity. If this 
was the case, he, for one, could not but 
rejoice, that all these mischiefs and all 
this calamity amounted to nothing more 
than delusion. And while the hon. gen- 
tleman had deprecated all the evils 
brought on the country by the miscon- 
duct of ministers, and particularly the 
danger of a war, to which it might be 
exposed, he had represented the present 
state of prosperity to be so great as to 
render it improper to go into this war. 
He should not attempt to reply to these 
arguments until they were a little more 
consistent. A noble marquis had accused 
ministers with want of care, in not hav- 
ing sooner prosecuted those seditious 
publications which had occasioned so 
much alarm. He should only say, that 
ministers had been charged by other hon. 


gentlemen with having gone too far in 


the way of prosecution. He trusted it 
would appear, that there had been no 
want of vigilance on the part of ministers. 
Within the two or three last years, man 

seditious writings had been oublished, 
but it was not tilllast year that they had as- 
sumed so much importance, as to render 
them fit objects of the attention of mi- 
nisters. The proclamation had then been 
issued, 2 measure which the noble mar- 
quis and others of his friends approved, 
in which they had engaged to co-operate; 
and, had it appeared to them that there 
were any seditious publications which 
had escaped attention, and ought to have 
been punished, it was their duty to have 
fulfilled their pledge of concurring in the 
measures of the proclamation, by bring- 
ing these forward to notice. The noble 
marquis had likewise accused ministers 
with having occasioned the present dan- 
ger, by their neglect, which they might 
have obviated by earlier preparation, and 
a more speedy interference. He would 
only remark, that it was not till lately 
that the danger had been brought near 
to this country and its allies. It was 
only the retreat of the duke of Bruns- 
wick, and the success of the French arms, 
with the consequences that had followed, 
events so rapid and unexpected, which it 
was impossible to foresee, and which de- 
fied even the smallest conjecture, which 
rendered the danger so imminent, and 
the necessity of preparations so urgent 
on the part of this ou It was not 
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till lately the situation of affairs had oc- 
curred, productive of so much alarm to 
our allies, and which rendered indispen- 
sable that some active measures should 
be adopted. If the retreat of the duke 
of Brunswick was sudden, and contrar 
to every view which was then entertained) 
no less so had been the events by which 
it had been followed. The progress of 
French arms, and the enlargement of their 
views of ambition in proportion to the 
extent of their conquests, the effects of 
their new doctrine of the law of nations, 
had all succeeded one another so quickly, 
as to afford no time for precaution. The 
danger had made an alarming progress 
before any means could be taken to 
prevent it. It was not till lately that 
the opening of the Scheldt had oc- 
curred; an infringement of the stipu- 
lations of treaties, and an invasion of 
the rights of our allies, the Dutch, which 
rendered it absolutely necessary for this 
country to interfere, more especially as it 
seemed to open the way for farther vio- 
lations of treaty, and more extended ac- 
eons of conquest. It was not till 
the 19th of November that the decree 
had passed, which menaced hostility to 
every government. As soon as the dan- 
ger could be ascertained, measures had 
been taken to meet it, and there had been 
no want of vigilance on the part of mi- 
nisters. He trusted that they would all 
concur to meet the present emergence 
by suitable measures, to obviate the dan- 
ger by the most effectual means which 
could be devised, and unite their strength 
for the safety of the country, and in sup- 
port of the constitution. 

The report of the bill was then agreed 
to; after which the bill was read a third 
time and passed. 


The King’s Message relative to the Cor- 
respondence between M. Chauvelin and 
Lord Grenville—And for an Augmentation 
of the Forces.| Jan. 28. Mr. Secretary 

undas presented the following Message 
from his Majesty : 

‘“ Grorce R. 

‘¢ His Majesty has given directions for 
laying before the House of Commons, 
copies of several Papers which have been 
received from Mr. Chauvelin, late minis- 
ter plenipotentiary from the Most Chris- 
tian king, by his Majesty’s secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, and of the An- 
swers returned thereto; and _ likewise 


copy of an Order made by his Majesty 
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‘in council, and transmitted by his Ma- 
jesty’s commands to the said Mr. Chauve- 
lin, in consequence of the accounts of the 
atrocious act recently perpetrated at 
Paris. 

‘«‘ In the present situation of affairs, his 
Majesty thinks it indispensably necessary 
to make a further Augmentation of his 

‘Forces by sea and land; and relies on 
‘the known affection and zeal of the House 
of Commons to enable his Majesty to take 
the most effectual measures, in the pre- 
sent important conjuncture, for maintain- 
ing the security and rights of his own 
‘dominions ; for supporting his allies; and 
for opposing views of aggrandizement 
‘and ambition on the part of France, which 
‘would be at all times dangerous to the 
general interests of Europe, but are pe- 
culiarly so, when connected with the pro- 
pagation of principles which lead to the 
violation of the most sacred duties, and 
‘are utterly subversive of the peace and 
-order of all civil society. G. R.” 


The Message was ordered to be taken. 


into consideration on the 31st. instant. 


Correspondence between M. Chauvelin 
and Lord Grenville.| Mr. Secretary 
‘Dundas presented to the House, by his 
‘Majesty’s command, the following 


Corres or CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN M. CHAUVELIN AND LoRD 
GRENVILLE, 


No. I.—Nore delivered by M. Chauvelin 
__ to lord Grenville, May 12th, 1792. 


_ The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the king of the French, is 
ordered by his court to transmit to his excel- 
lency lord Grenville, secretary of state to his 
Britannic majesty for the department of fo- 
eign affairs, the following Note: 
‘The king of the French, in sending a mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to London, has espe- 
‘cially charged him to commence his mission 
by manifesting to the British government 
‘the powerful reasons which have determined 
France to a war with the king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. He has thought that he owes 
-this manifestation to the purity of the inten- 
tions which animate him, as well as to the 
laws of good neighbourhood, and to the value 
‘which he attaches to every thing which may 
‘maintain confidence and Friends ip between 
“two empires, who have at this moment, more 
than ever, reasons for drawing near each 
‘other, and uniting themselves together. 
Having become king of a free nation, after 
~having sworn to support the constitution it 
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has given herself, he cannot but deeply feel 
all the attacks designed against that constitu- 
tion; and his prubity alone would have in 
duced him to prevent and combat them. 

The king has seen a great conspiracy 
formed against France, the agents of this 
league concealing, under an insulting pity for 
him, the preparations of their designs; and 
his majesty has had the grief to count among 
them Frenchmen, whose fidelity appeared to 
be [ rearkstp by so many powerful motives 
and private ties. 

The king has not been sparing of the 
means of persuasion to bring them back to 
their duty, and to break this threatening 
league, which supported and strengthencc 
their guilty hopes. But the emperor Leopold, 
the promoter and declared leader of this great 
conspiracy, and after his decease Francis, 
king of Hungary and Bohemia, have never 
sincerely answered any of the candid and 
reiterated demands of the king. 

After being wearied by delays and vague 
answers, the impaticnce of the French in- 
creasing daily by new provocations, those 
princes have successively avowed the coalition 
of the powers against France. They never 
justified themselves for the part they had 
taken in it, or for that they were still taking. 
Far from showing themselves disposed to 
dissolve it by their influence, they have 
sought to connect it with facts, which in the 
first place were foreign to it, and upon which 
France has never refused doing justice to the 
interested partics. And, as if the king of 
Hungary were desirous of consecrating the 
perpetuity of the attack he makes on the 
sovereignty of the French empiré, he has 
declared that this coalition, equally injuricus 
to the king and to the nation, could not cease 
until France should remove the sertous causes 
which had given rise to tt, that is to say, so 
long as France, jealous of her independence, 
would not give up the smallest point of her 
new constitution. 

Such an answer, preceded and supported by 
preparations most evidently hostile, and by 
an ill-concealed protection of the rebels, must 
have appeared to the National Assembly, to 
the king, and to all France, as a manifest 
ageression; fur itis commencing war to an- 
nounce that troops are assembled and called 
in all quarters, in order to constrain the in- 
habitants of a country to alter the form of 
government which they have freely chosen, 
‘and sworn to defend. 

Such is the sense and, as it were, the sub- 
stance, of all the evasive answers of the 
emperor and king of Hungary’s ministers, to 
the simple and candid explanations which the 
king required of them. ; 

Thus the king saw himself forced into a 
‘war, which was already declared against him ; 
but, religiously faithful to the principles of the 
constitution, whatever may finally be the fate 
of arms in this war, France rejects all ideas of 


aggrandizement. She will preserve ber limits, 
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her liberty, her constitution, her inalienable 
right of reforming herself, whenever she may 
think proper: she will never consent that, 
under any relation, foreign powers should 
attempt to dictate, or even dare to nourish a 
hope of dictating laws to her. But this very 
pride, so natural and so just, is a sure pledge 
to all the powers, from whom she shall have 
received no provocation, not only of her con- 
stantly pacific dispositions, but also of the 
respect which the French will know how to 
show, at all times, for the laws, the customs, 
and all the forms of government of different 
nations. 

The king, indeed, wishes it to be known, 
that he would publiely and severely disavow 
all those of his agents at foreign courts in 
peace with France, who should dare to depart 
an instant from that respect, either by foment- 
ing or favouring insurrections against the 
established order, or by interfering in any 
manner whatever in the interior policy of 
such states, under pretence of a proselytism, 
which, exercised in the dominions of friendly 
powers, would be a real violation of the law 
of nations. 

The king hopes that the British govern- 
ment will sce in this exposition the incontro- 
vertible justice, and the necessity of the war, 
which the French nation maintains against 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia; and that 
he will moreover find in it that common prin- 
ciple of liberty and independence, of which 
they ought not to be less jealous than France. 
For England is free likewise, because she 
determined to be so; and assuredly she did 
not suffer other powers to attempt to compel 
her to alter the constitution she had adopted, 
to lend the smallest assistance to rebellious 
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on his part respecting all the stipulations of 


| 


this treaty. 
The minister plenipotentiary of France, 
CHAUvVELIN. 
London, 12 May 1792, 
4th year of French Liberty. 


No. II.—Nore from Lord Grenville, to M. 
Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, May 24th, 
1792. 


The undersigned secretary of state to the 
king has had the honour of laying before his 
majesty the official note which M. Chauvelin 
transmitted to him the 15th instant. He has 
orders to testify to that minister how truly 
sensible his majesty ever is to the proofs of 
friendship and confidence which he receives 
on the part of his most Christian majesty, 
and with how much sincerity he returns them 
by sentiments perfectly reciprocal. 

His majesty could not learn without the 
deepest regret that a war has broken out 
between his most Christian majesty and his 
majesty the king of Hungary and Bohemia. 
This sentiment is equally inspired by his love 
for humanity, by the interest he takes in the 
maintaining the tranquillity of Europe, and 
by his sincere wishes for the personal happi- 
ness of their most Christian and apostolic 
majesties, and for the prosperity of their 
dominions. In the present circumstances he 
thinks it right to abstain from entering into 
a discussion of the motives and the steps on 
each. side which have brought on a rupture so 
afflicting to a sovercign, the neighbour and 
friend of the two belligerent parties. 

Confining himself, therefore, to expressions 
of the wishes he will never cease to form for 
the speedy and permanent re-establishment 


subjects, or to pretend to interfere, under any ‘ of peace, he does not hesitate, however, to 


pretence, in her interior disputes. 


give to his. most Christian majesty the direct 


Persuaded that his Britannic majesty is not | and positive assurance of his readiness to fulfil, 


less ardently desirous than himself of seeing 
the good understanding and union between 
the two countries consolidated and strength- 


ened, the king demands, that, conformably to | 


the 4th article of the treaty of navigation and 


{ 


commerce of the 26th September 1786, his | 


Britannic majesty shall remind all his subjects 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and publish 
it in the accustomed manner, in those two 
kingdoms, and in the islands and countries 
dependent upon them, an express prohibition 
to exercise against France, or against the ships 
of France, any hostility, by cruizing on the 
seas, or to take out any patent, commission, 
or letters of reprisals, from the. different 
princes or states who are or shall be at war 
with France ; er to make use, in any manner, 
of such patents or commissions. 

The king requires besides, that all the arti- 
cles of the aforesaid treaty, which relate to 
the case of one of the contracting powers 
being at war, and especially the 3d, 16th, 24th, 
39th, 40th, and 4ist articles, shall be punc- 
tually observed and executed, in the same 
manner as his majesty is determined to act 
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, 
‘ 


in the most exact manner, the stipulations of 
the treaty of navigation and commerce of 
which his most Christian majesty requires the 
execution. 
Faithful to all his engagements, his majesty 
will pay the strictest attention to the preser- 
vation of the good understanding which so 
happily subsists between him and his most 
Christian majesty; expecting with confidence, 
that, animated with the same sentiments, his 
most Christian majesty will not fail to contri- 
bute to the same end, by causing, on his part, 
the rights of his majesty and his allies to be 
respected, and by rigorously forbidding any 
step which might affect the friendship which 
his majesty has ever desired to consolidate 
and perpetuate for the happiness of the twa 
empires. 
GRENVILLE. 


(Signed) 
No. IIJ.—Norr from M. Chauvelin to Lord 
Grenville, May 24th, 1792. , 


The under-signed minister plenipotentiary 
from the king of the French to his Britannic 
Majesty, has the honour to state to his excel- 
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Jency lord Grenville, minister of state for 
foreign affairs, 

That the royal proclamation published the 
21st of this aanih and communicated to the 
two Houses of Parliament, contains some ex- 
pressions which might, contrary to the inten- 
tions of the British ministry, give weight to 
the false opinions which the enemies of 
France endeavour to circulate with respect to 
her intentions towards Great Britain. 

If certain individuals of this country have 
established a correspondence abroad, tending 
to excite troubles therein, and if, as the pro- 
clamation seems to insinuate, certain French- 
men have come into their views, that isa 
proceeding wholly fureign to the French na- 
tion, to the legislative body, to the king, and 
to his ministers; it is a proceeding of which 
they are entirely ignorant, which militates 
as pate every principle of justice, and which, 
whenever it became known, would be univer- 
sally condemned in France. Independently 
of those principles of justice, from which a 
free people ought never to deviate, is it not 
evident, from a due consideration of the true 
interests of the French nation, that she ought 
to desire the interior tranquillity, the conti- 
nuance and the force of the constitution of a 
country which she already looks upon as her 
natural ally ? 

Is not this the only reasonable wish, which 
@ people can form, which sees so many efforts 
united against its liberty ? The minister pleni- 
potentiary, deeply sensible of these truths, 
and of the maxims of universal morality upon 
which they are founded, had already repre- 
sented them in an official note, which he 
transmitted to the British ministry the 15th 
of this month, by the express orders of his 
court; and he thinks it his duty to repeat, on 
the present occasion the important declara- 
tions it contains : 

_ “ Religiously faithful to the principles of 
its constitution, whatever may be definitively 
the fortune of her arms in this war, France 
repels every idea of aggrandisement; she 
wishes to preserve her own limits, her liberty, 
her constitution, and her inalienable right of 
reforming herself, whenever she shall judge 
proper: she will never consent that foreign 
powers should in any shape dictate, or should 
dare to nourish a hope of dictating laws to 
her; but this very pride, so natural and so 
just, is a pledge to all the powers from whom 
she shall have received no provocation, not 
only of her constantly pacific dispositions, but 
also of the respect which the French will at 
all times’ know how to pay to the laws, the 
pre and all the forms of government of 
different people. The king also desires that 
it may be known, that he would disavow, de- 
cidedly and severely, all those of his agents in 
foreign courts at peace with France, who 
might dare to deviate a moment from this 
respect, either by fomenting or by favouring 
revolts against the established order, or by 
interfering im apy manner whatever in the 
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internal politics of those states, under pretext 
of making proselytes, which, exereised to- 
wards friendly powers, would be a real viola- 
tion of the law of nations. : 

‘‘ The king hopes that the British govern- 
ment will see in this exposition the incontro- 
vertible justice, and the necessity of the war, 
which the French nation carries on against 
the king of Hungary and Bohemia, and that 
it will further find therein, that common prin- 
ciple of liberty and independence, of which it 
ought not to be less jealous than France; for 
England also is free, because she would be so, 
me certainly she has not suffered that other 
powers should constrain her to change the 
constitution which she has adopted, that the 
should lend the least assistance to her rebel- 
lious subjects, nor that they should pretend to 
interfere, under any pretext, in her internal 
discussions.” 

The honour of France, ber desire of | ie 
serving and augmenting a good understanding 
between the two countries, and the necessi 
of clearing up every doubt as to her disposi- 
tions, requiring that they should be as publicly 
known as possible, the under-signed minister 
plenipotentiary requests that lord Grenville 
would communicate this official note to the 
two Houses of Parliament, previous to their 
deliberating on the proclamation of his Bri- 
tannic majesty of the 21st of May. He seizes 
this opportunity of renewing, &c. 

The minister plenipotentiary of France, | . 

(Signed) F, CHauvELin. 
London, May 24th, 1792, 
Fourth Year of French Liberty. 


No. IV.—Lsrrer from Lord Grenville to M. 
Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, May 25, 
1792. a 


I have already had the honour, Sir, to ac¢ 
knowledge the receipt of the note which you 
sdareacel to me, dated yesterday. | 

Desiring, with ardour and sincerity, to 
maintain, in all the affairs that I may have 
the honour to treat with you, that harmony 
and cardiality which correspond with the in- 
tentions of the king, it is with regret that I 
find myself under the necessity of making to 
you the following observations on the subject 
of that paper :—I am persuaded that it was 
not at all your intention to deviate from the 
rules and forms established in this kingdom 
for the correspondence of the ministers of 
foreign courts with the king’s secretary of 
state for this department. But it was impos 
sible for me not to remark that: in your last 
note, the only question relates to a commu- 
nication which you desire me to make to the 
two Houses of Parliament, before they deli- 
berate upon an object which you appear to 
believe they were about to discuss. It is 
necessary for me to observe to you, Sir, 
in my quality of secretary of state to his 
majesty, I cannot receive any communication 
from: a foreign minister, but in order to lay it 
before the king, and to receive his majesty’s 
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commands thereupon; and that the delibera- 
tions of the two Houses of Parliament, as 
well as the communications which his ma- 
Jjesty shall be pleased to make'to them, rela- 
tive to the affairs of the kingdom, are objects 
absolutely foreign to all diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and upon which it is impossible 
for me to enter into any discussion whatever 
with the ministers of other courts. 

This, Sir,is the only answer which it will be 
possible for me to return to the note in 
question ; which, as well in its form as in its 
object, cannot be considered as a regular and 
official communication, I shall always feel 
the greatest pleasure in reporting to his ma- 
jesty the assurances which you may be autho- 
rised to give me for that purpose, of the 
friendly dispositions of your court; and I de- 
sire you to accept, &c, 

7 GRENVILLE. 


No. V.—Letrer from M. Chauvelin to lord 
Grenville, dated Portman-square, May 25, 
1792. 


I have this moment, my lord, received the 
letter which you have done me the honour to 
write to me on the subject of the note which 
I sent you yesterday, the 24th instant. I 
have the honour to thank you for the obliging 
manner in which it is expressed. You have 
done justice to my intentions, in believing 
that I did not intend to depart from the 
established rules and forms of this kingdem. 


I by no means thought, when I presented | 


that note to you, that the demand contained 
in it ought not, as well as all others, to be 
laid before the king of Great Britain ; it was 
expressly in the intention of giving to his 
majesty fresh assurances of deference and 
tespect for the British government, that I did 
myself the honour of making that last notifi- 
cation: and it being my desire to make this 
manifestation of the dispositions of the French 
vernment as public as possible, I thought it 
t to beg you to communicate it to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

In making this request, my lord, I intended 
to obviate the false interpretations which 
might be occasioned in the two Houses by the 
article of the proclamation, which is the sub- 
ject of it; I flattered myself by this means to 
contribute towards the maintenance of that 
harmony, and of that cordiality between the 
two statcs, of which I with joy remarked the 
expression in the assurance which you gave 
me, that it is no less desired by his Britannic 
majesty than by the king of the French. 

As to the rest, my lord, any other form 
which it may suit you to adopt, and which 
may render very public the sentiments of 
France, her true dispositions with regard to 
England, and the orders which I have re- 
ceived from the king of the French, and 
which I have communicated to: you, will 
equally answer the wish of the French go- 
vernment, Please to accept, &c. 

(Signed) ¥F. Cuavveniy. 


M. Chauvelin and Lord Grenville. 
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No. VI.—Note from M. Chauvelin to Lord - 
Grenville, received June 2, 1792. 


The under-signed minister plenipotentiary 
from the king of the French to his Britannic 
majesty has the honour to state to his excel- 
lency lord Grenville, minister of state for 
foreign affairs, that the royal proclamation, 
published the 21st of this month, and commu- 
nicated to the two Houses of Parliament, 
contains some expressions which might, con- 
trary to the intentions of the British ministry, 
give weight to the false opinions which the 
enemies of France endeavour to circulate 
with respect to her intentions towards Great 
Britain. ; 

If certain individuals of this country have 
established a correspondence abroad, tending 
to excite troubles therein, and if, as the pro- 
clamation seems to insinuate, certain French- 
men have come into their views, that is a 
proceeding wholly foreign to the French na- 
tion, to the legislative body, to the king, and 
to his ministers; it is a proceeding of which 
they are entirely ignorant, which militates 

gainst every principle of justice, and which, 
eienve: it became known, would be univer- 
sally condemned in France. Independently 
df those principles of justice, fram which a - 
free people ought never to deviate, 13 it not 
evident, from a due consideration of the true 
interests of the French nation, that she ought 
to desire the interior tranquillity, the contt- 
nuance and the force of the constitution of a 
country which she already looks upon as her 
natural ally? Is not this the only reasonable 
wish, which people can form, who sees So 
many efforts united against its liberty? The 
minister plenipotentiary, deeply sensible of 
these truths, and of the maxims of universal 
morality upon which they are founded, had 
already represented them in an official note, 
which he transmitted to the British ministry 
the 15th of this month, by the express orders 
of his court; and he thinks it his duty to 
repeat, on the present occasion, the import- 
ant declarations which it contains: © 

“ Religiously faithful to the principles of its 
constitution, whatever may be definitively 
the fortune of her arms in this war, France 
repels every idea of aggrandisement; she 
wishes to preserve her own limits, her liberty, 
her constitution, and her inalienable right of 
reforming herself, whenever she shall judge 
proper: she will never consent that foreign 
powers should in any shape dictate, or should 
dare to nourish a hope of dictating laws to 
her; but this very pride, so natural and so just, 
is a pledge to all the powers from whom she 
shall have received no provocation, not only of 
her constantly pacific dispositions, but also of 
the respect which the French will at all times 
know how to pay to the laws, the usages, and 
all the forms of government of different people. 
The king also desires that it may be known, 
that he would disavow, decidedly and severely 
all those of his agents in foreign courts at 
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peace with France, who might dare to deviate 
a moment from this respect, either by foment- 
ing or by favouring revolts against the esta- 
blished order, or by interfering in any manner 
whatever in the internal politics of those 
states, under pretext of making proselytes, 
which, exercised towards friendly powers, 
would bea real violation of the law of nations. 

‘The king hopes that the British govern- 
ment will see in this exposition the incontro- 
vertible justice, and the necessity of the war. 
which the French nation carries onagainst the 
king of Hungary and Bohémia, and that it 
will further find therein, that common princi- 
ciple of liberty and independence, of which it 
ought not to be less jealous than France; for 
England also is free, because she would be so, 
and certainly she has not suffered that other 
powers should constrain her to change the 
constitution which she has adopted, that they 

- should lend the least assistance to her rebel- 
lious subjects, nor that they should pretend to 
interfere, under any pretext, in her internal 
discussions.” 

The honour of France, her desire of pre- 
serving and augmenting a good understanding 
between the two countries, and the necessity 
of clearing up every doubt as to her disposi- 
tions, requiring that they should be as pub- 
licly known as possible, the undersigned 
minister plenipotentiary requests that lord 
Grenville would obtain his Britannic majesty’s 
permission to communicate this official note to 

the two Houses of Parliament, previous to 
their deliberating on the proclamation of the 
2istof May. He seizes this opportunity of 
renewing, Wc. 

The minister plenipotentiary of France, 

(Signed) F, Caauve xin. 


No. VII.—Nore from M. Chauvelin to 
lord Grenville, dated June 18th, 1792. 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of his majesty the king of the French has 
transmitted to his majesty the official note 
which lord Grenville addressed to him on the 
24th of May last, on the part of his Britannic 
majesty, in answer to that which he had the 
honour to deliver to him on the 15th of the 


mation publishe 
is directed to assure his Britannic majesty of 
the due sense which the king entertains of 
the friendly dispositions, and of the senti- 
ments of humanity, of justice, and of peace, 
which are so clearly manifested in that 
answer. 
The king of the French observed with care 
all its expressions, and is happy in conse- 
uence to renew to the king of Great Britain 
‘the formal assurance that every thing which 
can interest the rights of his Britannic ma- 
jesty will continue to be the object of his most 
particular and most scrupulous attention. 
He hastens at the same time to declare to 
him, conformably to the desire expressed in 
that answer, that the rights of all the allies 
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of Great Britain, who shall not have provoked 
France by hostile measures, shall by him be 
no less religiously respected. 

In making, or rather in renewing this de- | 
claration, the king of the French enjoys the 
double satisfaction of expressing the wish 
of a people, in whose eyes every war which is 
not rendered necessary by a due attention, to 
its defence is essentially unjust, and joining 
particularly in the wishes of his Britannic 
majesty for the tranquillity of Europe, which 
would never be disturbed if France and Eng- 
land would unite in order to preserve it. 

But this declaration of the king’s, and the | 
dispositions of his Britannic majesty, authorize 
him to hope that he will be induced eagerly 
to employ his good offices with those allies to 
dissuade them from granting directly or indi- 
rectly, any assistance to the enemies of France, 
and to inspire them with regard to its rights, 
that is to say, its independenee, with those 
attentions which France is ready to manifest 
on every occasion for the rights of all powers 
who shall observe towards her the terms of a 
strict neutrality. : : 

The steps taken by the cabinet of Vienna 
amongst the different powers, and principally 
amongst the allies of his Britannic majesty, 
in order to engage them in a quarrel which 1s 
foreign to them, are known toall Europe. If 
public report even were to be credited, its suc- 
cesses at the court of Berlin prepare the way 
for others in the United Provinces. The 
threats held out to the different members of 
the Germanic body to make them deviate 
from that wise neutrality which their political 
situation, and their dearest interests, prescribe 
to them; the arrangements taken with diffe- 
rent sovereigns of Italy to determine them to 
act hostilely against France; and lastly, the 
intrigues by which Russia has just been in- 
duced to arm against the constitution of 
Poland; every thing points out fresh marks 
of a vast conspiracy against free states, which 
seems to threaten to precipitate Europe in 
universal war. 

The consequences of such a conspiracy, 
formed by the concurrence of powers who 


| have been so long rivals, wjJl be easily felt by 
same month, eee with the royal procla- - 


in consequence of it. He | 


his Britannic majesty: thée*balance of Europe, 
the independence of the different powers, the 
general peace, every consideration which at 
all times has fixed the attention of the Eng- 
lish government, is at once exposed and 
threatened. ; 

The king of the French presents these 
serious and important considerations to the 
solicitude and to the friendship of his Bri- 
tannic majesty. Strongly penetrated with the 
marks of interest and of affection which he 
has received from him; he invites him to 
seek, in his wisdom, in his situation, and in 
his influence, means compatible with the in- 
dependence of the French nation, to stop, 
whilst it is still time, the progress of that con- 
federacy, which equally threatens the peace, 
the liberty, the happiness of Europe, and 
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above all todissuade from all accession to this 
project those of his allies whom it may be 
wished to draw into it, or who may have been 
already drawn into it from fear, seduction, 
and different pretexts of the falsest as well as 
of the most odious policy. 

The minister plenipotentiary of France, 

(Signed) F. CiavveLin. 
Portman Square, June 18th, 1792, 
the 4th Year of Liberty. 


No. VITI.— Nore from lord Grenville to 


M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, July 8th, 
1792. | 


The undersigned secretary of state to his 
majesty has had the honour to lay before his 
majesty the note which Monsieur Chauvelin 
sent him on the 18th of June. 

The king always receives with the same 
sensibility from his most Christian majesty 
the assurances of his friendship, and of his 
disposition to maintain that happy harmony 
which subsists between the two empires. 
His majesty will never refuse to concur in the 
preservation or re-establishment of peace be- 
tween the other powers of Europe, by such 
means as are proper to produce that effect, 
and are compatible with his dignity, and with 
the principles which govern his conduct. But 
the same sentiments which have determined 
him not to take a part in the internal affairs 
of France, ought a rae to induce him to re- 
spect the rights and the independence of other 
sovereigns, and especially those of the allies ; 
and his majesty has thought that, in the exist- 
ing circumstances of the war now begun, the 
intervention of his counsels, or of his good 
othces, cannot be of use, unless they should 
be desired by all the parties interested. 

Nothing then remains for the undersigned, 
but to repeat to M. Chauvelin the assurances 
of those wishes which his majesty forms for 
the return of tranquillity, of the interest which 
he will always take in the happiness of his 
most Christian majesty;;and of the value 
which he attaches to his friendship, and to 
the confidence which he has shown him. 

; (Signed) ‘GRENVILLE. 


No. IX.—Norr from M. Chauvelin to 
lord Grenville, dated Portman Square, 
19th Nov. 1792. 


M. Chauvelin has the honour to present his 
respects to lord Grenville ; and requests that 
he would, as soon as possible, grant him a 
moment’s conversation, and that he would 

point for that purpose the hour and the 

e, either in town or country, at which it 
it would be least inconvenient to him to meet 
him. 

No. X.—Nore from lord Grenville to M. 


Chauvelin, dated Whitehall Nov. 21st, 
1792. 


Lord Grenville presents his compliments to 
M. Chauvelin. He received yesterday even- 
amg the note which M. Chauvelin addressed 


M. Chauvelin and Lcrd Grenville. 
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' fore he can answer it, he must, under the 


present. circumstances, request M. Chauvelin 
will be pleased to explain to him the object of 
the conference which he has desired. 


No. XI.—Nore from M. Chauvelin to 
~ Jord Grenville, dated Portman Square, 
Nov, 22d, 1792. 


M. Chauvelin has the honour to present his 
compliments to lord Grenville. He thought 
that the private conversation which he had 
the honour to propose to hima few days since, 
could not, in the present circumstances 
without any inconveniency, but have produce 
advantageous effects: if lord Grenville thinks 
otherwise, and considers such an interview as 
useless at this moment, M. Chauvelin will 
not insist upon it; and will only regret that 
he has not been able to seize this opportunity 
of offering his respects to lord Grenville, and 
of renewing to him assurances of his esteem. 


No. XIJ.—Letrer from lord Grenville to 
M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, Nov. 
asth, 1792. 


Sir;—I could have wished that you had 
thought yourself enabled to satisfy the desire 
which I expressed to you, of knowing the ob- 
ject of the conference you demanded of me 
some days ago: but as, on reflecting on the 
situation of affairs, I have thought with you, 
that the private conversation you proposed to 
me may be useful under the existing circum- 
stances, I will not refuse it. I will beg of you 
to be so good as to come to the office for 
Foreign Affairs to-morrowat noon, if that hour 
should be convenient to you. In the mean 
time I renew, &c. 

GRENVILLE. 


No. XTII.— Nore from M. Chauvelin to 
lord Grenville, dated Portman Square, 
Dec. 27th, 1792, the first year of the 
Republic. 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of France has the honour to communicate to 
his excellency lord Grenville the instructions 
which he has received from the Executive 
Council of the French republic, with orders to - 
lay them before his Britannic majesty’s secre- 
tary of state for the 7 toekneer of foreign 
affairs, in case he should believe that he could 
not sufficiently soon obtain an interview with 
that minister. ; 

The French government, by continuing, 
since the recall of lord Gower from Paris, to 
leave at London its minister plenipotentiary, 
conceived that it gave his Britannic majesty 
an unequivocal proof of the desire it had to 
continue to live upon good terms with him, 
and to dispel those clouds which the events 
necessary and inherent to the internal regu- 
lations of France, appeared at that time to 
have occasioned. The intentions of the Exe- 
cutive Council of France, with regard to Eng- 
land, have not ceased to be the same; but it 
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has not been able to see with indifference the 
public conduct which the British ministry 
maintains at present towards France. It is 
with regret that it has remarked in this con- 
duct, a character of ill will, to which it is yet | 
unwilling to give credit. It has however felt, 
that its duty to the French nation required it 
no longer to leave it in a state of uncertainty, 
into which it had been thrown by several 
measures recently adopted by the British 
government—an uncertainty which must be 
shared by the British nation, and which is 
equally unworthy of both countries. 

The Executive Council of the French re- 
public has, in consequence, authorized the 
minister of France at London, to demand with 
openness of the ministers of his Britannic ma- | 
Jesty, if France ought to consider England as | 
a neutral power, or as an enemy; and it has | 
especially charged him to obtain a definitive | 
apswer upon this point. 

But, in asking from the ministers of his 
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cept as to the question of the opening of the 
Scheldt, a question irrevocably decided by rea~ 
son and by justice, of small importance in it~ 
self, and on which the opinion of England, 
and perhaps of Holland itself, is sufficiently 
known, to render it difficult seriously to make 
it the single subject of a war.—Should, how- 
ever, the British ministry avail itself of this 
last motive, as a cause of declaring war 
against France, would it not, in such case, be 
pope that its secret intention must have 
een, at all events, to bring on a rupture ; 
and that it made use, at the present moment, 
of the vainest of all pretences, to colour an 
unjust aggression, long ago determined upon? 
On this unfortunate supposition, which the 
Executive Council rejects, the undersigned 
would be authorized forcibly to support the 
dignity of the French people, and to declare 
with firmness, that this free and powerful 
people will accept the war, and repel with in- 
dignation an aggression so manifestly unjust, 


Britannic majesty a frank and open explana- | and so little provoked on its part. When 
tion as to their intentions with regard to | every explanation, calculated tu demonstrate 
France, the Executive Council isunwilling they | the purity of the intentions of France, when 
should have the smallest remaining doubt as | all peaceable and conciliatory measures shall 
to the disposition of France towards Engiand, | have been exhausted by her, it is evident that 
and as to its desire of remaining in peace with | all the weight, all the responsibility of the 
her; it has even been desirous of answering ' war, will fall sooner or later on those who 
be‘orehand all the reproaches which they may | shall have provoked it. It will, in fact, be 
be.tempted to make in justification of a | nothing but a war of the administration alone 


rupture. 

On reflecting what may be the reasons 
which may determine his Britannic majesty | 
to break with the French republic, the Execu- 
tive Council has been able to find no other than | 
a false interpretation, which is, perhaps, given | 
to the decree of the National Convention of | 
the 19th of November. If a real alarm has ' 
been occasioned by this decree, it can have 
arisen only for want of understanding its true 
sense. The National Convention never meant 
that the French republic should favour in- 
surrections, should espouse the quarrels of a 
few seditious persons, or, in a word, should 
endeavour to excite disturbances in any neu- 
tral or friendly country whatever. Such an 
idea would be rejected by all the French. It 
cannot be imputed to the National Conven- 
tion without doing it injustice. This decree, 
then, is applicable only to those people, who, 
after having acquired their liberty by con- 

uest, may have demanded the fraternity, 
the assistance of the republic, by the solemn 
ait unequivocal expression of the general 
will. 
_ France ought and will respect, not only the 
independence of England, but even that of 
those of her allies, with whom she is not at 
war. The undersigned has therefore been 
charged formally to declare, that she will not 
attack Holland, so long as that pewer shall, 
on its side, confine itself towards her within 
the bounds of an exact neutrality. 
_ Yhe British government being thus set at 
its ease upon these two points, no. pretence 
for the smallest difficulty could remain, ex- 
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| against the French republic; and if this truth 


could for a moment appear doubtful, it would 
not perhaps be impossible for France speedily 
to convince of this a nation, which, in 
bestowing its confidence, has never renounced 
the exercise of its reason, or its respect for 
truth and justice. 

Such are the instructions which the under- 
signed has received orders'to communicate 
officially to his excellency lord Grenville; in- 
viting him, as well as the whole council of his 
Britannic majesty, to weigh, with the most 
serious attention, the declarations and the de- 
mands which they contain. It is evident that 
the French nation is desirous of maintaining 
peace with England; she affords a proof of 
this, by lending herself frankly and openly to 
dissipate all the suspicions which so many dif- 
ferent passions and prejudices are unceasingly 
at work to raise up against her; but the more 
she shall have done to convince all Europe of 
the purity of her views, and of the justice of 
her intentions, the more will she have a right 
to expect no longer to be misunderstood. 

The undersigned has orders to demand a 
written answer to the present note. He 
hopes that the ministers of his Britannic ma- 
jesty will be brought back, by the explana- 
tions which it contains, to ideas more favour- 
able to the re-union of the two countries, and 
that they will not have occasion, for the pur- 
pose of returning to them, to consider the 
terrible responsibility of a declaration of war, 
which will incontestibly be their. own work, 
the consequences of which cannot be other- 
wise than fatal to the two countries, and to 
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human nature in general, and in which a 
generous and free people cannot long consent 
to betray their own interests, by serving as an 
auxiliary and a re-inforcement to a tyrannical 


coalition. 
(Signed) F, CHavveE in. 


No. XIV.—Lerrer from Lord Grenville to | ? 


M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, De- 
cember S1st, 1792 


I have received, Sir, from you a note, in 
which, styling yourself minister plenipoten- 
tiary of France, you communicate to me, as 
the king’s secretary of state, the instructions 
which you state to have yourself received from 
the Executive Council of the French republic. 
You are not ignorant, that since the unhappy 
events.of the 10th of August, the king hes 
thought proper to suspend all official com- 
munication with France. You are yourself 
no otherwise accredited to the king, than in 
the name of his most Christian majesty. 
The proposition of receiving a minister accre- 
dited by any other authority or power in 
France, would be a new question, which, 
whenever it should occur, the king would 
have the right to decide according to the in- 
terests of his subjects, his own dignity, and 
the regard which he owes to his allies, and to 
the general system of Europe. Iam there- 
fore to inform you, Sir, in express and formal 
terms, that 1 acknowledge you in no other 

ublic character than that of minister from 
is most Christian majesty, and that conse- 
uently you. cannot be admitted to treat with 

e king’s ministers, in the quality and under 
the form stated in your note. 

But observing that you have entered into 
explanations of some of the circumstances 
which have given to England such strong 
grounds of uneasiness and jealousy, and that 
you speak of these. explanations as being of a 
nature to bring our two countries nearer, I. 
have been unwilling to convey to you the noti- 
fication stated above, ‘without, at the same 
time, explaining myself clearly and distinctly 
on the subject of what you. have communi- 
cated to me, though under a form which is. 
neither rezular nor official. 

Your explanations are confined to three 
points. 

The first is that of the decree of the Na- 
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precisely at the time of this decree, and since 
on several different occasions. 

Yet notwithstanding all these proofs, sup-. 
ported by other circumstances which are but 
too notorious, it would have been with plea- 
sure that we should have seen here such ex- 
lanations and such a conduct as-would have 
satisfied the dignity and honour of England 
with respect to what has already passed ; and | 
would have offered a sufficient security in 
future for the maintenance of that respect 
towards the rights, the government, and the 
tranquillity of neutral powers, which they 
have on every account the right to expect. 

Neither this satisfaction, nor this security, 
is found in the terms of an explanation which 
still declares to the promoters of sedition in 
every country, what are the cases m which 
they may count beforehand on the support 

succour of France; and which reserves 
to that country the right of mixing herself in 
our internal affairs, whenever. she shall judge 
it proper, and on principles incompatible with 
the political institutions of all the countries of 
Europe.’ No one can avoid perceiving how 
much a declaration like this is calculated to 
encourage disorder and revolt in every coun- 
try. No-one can be ignorant how contrary it 
is to the respect which is reciprocally due 
from independent nations, nor how repugnant 
to those principles whieh. the king has fol- 
lowed on his part, by abstaimng at all times 
from any interference whatever in the internal 
affairs of France; and this contrast is atone 
safficient to show, not only that England 
cannot consider such an explanation as satis- 
factory, but that she must look upon it as & 
fresh avowal of those dispositions which she 
secs with so just an uneasiness.and jealousy. 

I proceed to the two other points of your 
explanation, which concern the general dispo- 
sition of France with regard to the allies of 
Great Britain, and the conduct. of the Con- 
vention and its officers relative to the Scheldt, 
The declaration which you there make, that 
France will not attack Holland so long.as that 
power shall observe an exact neutrality, is 
conceived nearly in the same terms with that 
which you were charged to make in the name 
of his most Christian majesty, in the month 
of June last. Since that first declaration was 
made, an officer, stating himself to be em- 


tional Convention of the 19th November, in ; ployed in the service of France, has openly. 


the expressions of which, all England saw the 
formal declaration of a design to extend uni- 
versally the new principles of government 
adopted in France, and to encourage disorder 
and revolt in all countries, even in those 
which are neutral. 


If this interpretation, | 
which you represent as injurious to the Con- | 


violated both the territory and the neutrality 
of the republic, in going up the Scheldt to 
attack the citadel of Antwerp, notwithstand- 
ing the determination of the government not 
to grant this passage, and the formal protest 
by which they opposed it. Since the same 
declaration was made, the Convention has 


vention, could admit of any doubt, it is but | thought itself authorized to annul the rights 


too well justified by the conduct of the Con- 
vention itself: and the application of these 


of the republic exercised within the limits of 
its own territory, and enjoyed by virtue of the 


principles to the king’s dominions has been | same treaties by which her independence is 


-shown unequivocally, by the public reception 
given to the promoters of sedition in this 
country, aud by the speeches made to them 


secured; and at the very moment when, 
under the name of an amicable explanation, 
you renew to me in the same terms the pro- 
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mise of respecting the independence and the 
rights of England and her allies, you an- 
nounce to me, that those in whose name you 
speak intend to maintain these open and in- 
Jurious aggressions. 

It is not, certainly, on such a declaration 
as this that any reliance can be placed for the 
continuance of public tranquillity. 

But Iam unwilling to leave, without a more 
particular reply, what you say on the subject 
of the Scheldt. Ifit were true that this ques- 
tion is in itself of little importance, this would 
only serve to prove more clearly, that it was 
brought forward only for the purpose of in- 
ne the allies of England, by the infrac- 
tion of their neutrality, and by the violation 
of their rights, which the faith of treaties 
obliges us to maintain. But you cannot be 
ignorant, that here the utmost importance is 
attached to those principles which France 
wishes to establish by this proceeding, and 
to those consequences which would naturally 
result from them, and that not only those 
pe and those consequences will never 
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admitted by England, but that she is, and 


ever will be, ready to oppose them with all 
her force 
_ France can have no right to annul the sti- 
pation: relative to the Scheldt, unless she 
ave also the right to set aside equally all the 
other .treaties between all the powers of 
Europe, and all the other rights o England, 
er of her allies. She can even have no pre- 
tence to interfere in the 
the Scheldt, unless she 
the Low Countries, 
laws to all Europe. 

England never will consent that France 
shall arrogate the power of annulling at her 
pleasure, and under the pretence of a pre- 
tended natural right, of which she makes her- 
self the only judge, the political system of 
Europe, established by solemn treaties, and 
- guaranteed by the consent of all the powers. 
—This government, adhering to the maxims 
which it has followed for more than a cen- 
tury, will also never see with indifference, 
that France shall make herself, either directly 
or indirectly, sovereign of the Low Countries, 
or Saale arbitress of the rights and liberties 
of Europe. If France is really desirous of 
maintaining friendship and peace with Eng- 
land, she must show herself disposed to re- 
nounce her views of aggression, and aggran- 
dizement, and to sont herself within her 
own territory, without insulting other govern- 
ments, without disturbing their tranquillity, 
without violating their rights. 

With respect to that character of ill-will 
which is endeavoured to be found in the con- 
duct of England towards France, I cannot 
discuss it, because you speak of it in general 
terms only, without alleging a single fact. 
All Europe has seen the justice and the gene- 
rosity which have characterized the conduct 
of the king. His majesty has always been 
desirous of peace: he desires it still, but such 


were the sovereign of 
or had the right to dictate 


question of opening 
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as may be real and solid, and consistent witht 
the interests and dignity of his own domi- 
nions, and with the general security of Eu- 
rope. 

On the rest of your paper, I say nothing. 
As to what relates to me and my colleagues, 
the king’s ministers owe to his majesty the 
account of their conduct, and I have no answer 
to give to you on this subject, any more than 
on that of the appeal which you propose to 
make to the English nation, This nation, 
according to that constitution by which its 
liberty and its prosperity are secured, and 
which it will always be able to defend against 
every attack, direct or indirect will never have 
with foreign powers connexien or correspon- 
dence, except through the organ of its king ; 
of a king whom it loves and reveres, and who 
has never for an instant separated his rights, 
his interests, and his happiness, from the 
rights, the interests, and the happiness of his 
people. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 
GRENVILLE. 


No. XV. Translation of a Note from M. 
Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, dated Jan. 
7,1793. (Original returned.) 


The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
from the Reh republic has transmitted to 
the executive council the answer which his. 
excellency lord Grenville has addressed to: 
him on his note of the 27th December. He 
has thought it his duty not to wait for the in- 
structions which will be the necessary result 
of it, in order to transmit to that minister the 
new orders which he has received from the 
Executive Council. The declaration which 
lord Grenville has made to him, that his Bri- 
tannic majesty did not acknowledge him as 
minister plenipotentiary from the French 
republic, has not appeared to him as if it 
ought to prevent him. This declaration can- 
not in any respect alter or destroy the qualit 
of delegate from the French government, wit 
which the undersigned is evidently mvested, 
or hinder him, in such decisive circumstances, 
from addressing to the ministers of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, in the name of the French 
people, of which he is the organ, the following 
Note: — 

The Executive Council of the French repub- 
lic has been informed that the British parlia- 
ment is about to pass a law relative to fo- 
reigners, the rigorous provisions of which 
will subject them to measures the more arbi- 
trary, as the secretaries of state of his Britan- 
nic majesty will have the liberty of restraining 
or extending them, according to their views 
and their pleasure. The Executive Council, 
knowing the religious fidelity of the English 
people in fulfilling their engagements, could 
not but suppose that the French would be ex- 
pressly excepted from this law. - The treaty of 
navigation and of commerce, concluded in 
1786 between the states, ought formally to 
secure them from it. This treaty stipulates, 
Art. 4. “ The subjects and inhabitants of the 
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respective dominions of the two soverei 
shall have liberty to come and go freely and 
securely, without licence or passport, general 
or special, by land or by sea, and to return from 
thence, to remain there, or to pass through 
the same, and therein to buy and purchase, 
as they please, all things necessary for their 
subsistence and use, and they shall mutually 
be treated with all kindness and favour. Pro- 
vided however, &c. &c.” | 

But instead of finding in the bill proposed a 
just exception in favour of France, the Execu- 
tive Council has been convinced, by positive 
declarations made in the two Houses of Par- 
liament, by ministerial explanations and in- 
terpretations, that this project of a law, under 
a general term of designation, was principally 
directed against the French. 

When the British ministry has proposed a 
law which would so expressly violate the 
treaty of commerce, when they have openly 
announced their intention of putting it into 
execution against the French alone, their first 
‘care, must no doubt, have been to attempt to 
cover this extraordinary measure with an ap- 
poe of necessity, and to prepare before 

d a justification, sooner or later necessary, 
by loading the French nation with reproaches ; 
by representing it to the English people as an 
enemy of its constitution; by accusing it, 
witheut being able to furnish any proof, and 
in the most injurious terms, with having 
sought to foment troubles in England. The 
Executive Council has already repelled with 
indignation such suspicions, If some men, 
cast out from the bosom of France, have 
spread themselves in Great Britain with the 
criminal intention of agitating the people, of 
Jeading them to revolt, has not England laws 
to protect the public order? Could she not 
punish them? The republic would assured! 
not have interposed in their favour.—Suc 
men are not Frenchmen. - 

Reproaches so little founded, imputations 
80 insidious, will with difficulty succeed in 
justifying in the eyes of Europe a conduct, 
the comparison of which with that constantl 
held by France towards Great Britain will 
suffice to demonstrate its injustice and male- 
volence. The French nation become free, 
has not only not ceased to express in all forms 
its desire to strengthen its connexion with the 
English people, but it has realised this desire 
with all its power, by receiving as allies, as 
brothers, all the individuals of the English 
nation. In the midst of the combats of 
liberty and of despotism, in the midst of the 
most violent agitations, it has honoured itself 
by a gent gor respect for all foreigners re- 
siding within it, and abies for the Eng- 
lish, whatever might be their opinions, their 
conduct, and their connexions with the ene- 
mies of liberty ; every where they have been 
assisted, succoured with every kind of bene- 
volence and favour; and it would be as the 
reward for this generous conduct that the 
French would find themselves perhaps alone 
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subjected to an. act of parliament, which 
would grant to the English government the 
most arbitrary latitude of authority against 
foreigners, which would me them to the 
taking licenses or passports for coming, going, 
and ranieiaing in Fngland ; which would allow 
the secretaries of state to subject them without 
reasons, and on a mere suspicion, to the most 
odious forms, to fix a circuit, the bounds of whick 
they could not pass, and even to cast them out 
of the territory of Great Britain at their 
pleasure. i 

It is evident, that all these clauses are con- 
trary to the letter of the treaty of commerce, 
the fourth article of which extends to all 
Frenchmen without distinction ; and it is too 
much to be feared, that in consequenee of the 
determination which his Britannic majest 
has thought it right to take, of breaking off all 
communication between the governments of 
the two countries, even the French merchants 
may find themselves frequently unable to 
avail themselves of the exception which the 
bill has made in favour of those who “ shalJ 
prove that they came to England for affairs of 
commerce.” 

It is thus that the British government has 
first chosen to break a treaty to which Eng- 
land owes a great part of its actual prosperity, 
burthensome to France, wrested by address 
and ability from the unskilfulness or from the 
corruption of the agents of a government it 
has destroyed; a treaty which it has, however, 
never ceased to observe religiously ; and it is 
at the very moment when France is accused in 
the British parliament of violating treaties, 
that the public conduct of the two govern- 
ments offers a contrast so proper to justify 
the retorting the accusation. ; 

_ All the powers of Europe would have @ 
right, doubtless, to complain of the hardship 
of this bill, if ever it obtained the force of 
law; but it is France, especially the inhabit- 
ants of which, secured from its penalties by a 
solemn treaty, appear nevertheless to be ex- 
clusively menaced by them ; it is France that 
has the right to pretend to a more speedy and 
more particular satisfaction. ; : 

The Executive Council might immediately: 
have accepted the rupture of the treaty whic 
the English government seems to have held 
out to it; but it was unwilling to precipitate 
any of its measures ; it has chosen, be- 
fore it makes known its definitive resolution, 
to afford the British ministry the opportunity 
of a frank and candid explanation. The un~ 
dersigned has received orders, in consequence, 
to demand of lord Grenville to inform him by 
a speedy, clear, and categorical answer, whe- 
ther under the jecnere denomination of fo- 
reigners in the bill on which the Ffouses are 
occupied, the government of Great Britain 
means likewise to include the French. 

(Signed) CHAUVELIN, 
Portman-square, Jan: 7, 1973. : 
Second year of the French Republic. 
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No. XVI.—Nore from Lord Grenville to M. 
Chauvelin, January 7, 1793. 


_ After the formal notification which the un- 
dersigned has already had the honour of 
making to M. Chauvelin, he finds himself 
obliged to send back to him the inclosed 
paper, which he received from him this 
morning, and which he cannot but consider 
as being totally inadmissible, M. Chauvelin 
assuming therein a character which is not 
acknowledged. 
. aS ' (Signed) GRENVILLE. 
Whitehall, Jan. 7, 1793. 


No. XVII. Letrrer from M. Chauvelin to 
Lord Grenville, dated January 7, 1793, 
received 9th. | 


Portman-square, ee 7, 1793, 
2d year of the French Republic. 


_ My lord; the king of England has pro- 
hibited, by a proclamation of the 15th of No- 
vember, the exportation of grain and flour. 
Several vessels lawfully freighted, and ready 
‘to depart for France, the government whereof 
had ordered considerable purchases of those 
commodities in the ports of England, have 
been stopped, notwithstanding the law which 
enacts that the ports shall not be shut till 
ifteen days after the date of the proclama- 
tion; and the British ministry have them- 
selves acknowledged the srragularity of some 
of their measures, by applying to parliament 
for an act of indemnity. However, the French 

overnment, relying at that time on the good 
Uispositions of the British ministry, beheld in 
those measures of vigour only the effect of the 
foresight and wisdom of the English admi- 
nistration, and did not think it necessary to 
remonstrate. 

Another proclamation, which soon followed 
the first, except all foreign wheat from the 
prohibition of exportation; it was guaran- 
tecing to all Europe the security of transports, 
by removing, in an authentic and solemn 
manner, all the doubts to which the first pro- 
clamation might have given rise; it was in- 
suring to the English commerce a considerable 
repository; it was above all distinguishing 
the ports of Great Britain as a sacred asylum 
for such vessels laden with grain, and des- 
tined for France, as, for their convenience, or 
by necessity, might be in the case of stopping 
in their course. 

_Four weeks after that declaration, some 
vessels Jaden with foreign grain, on account 
of France, were stopped in the English ports ; 
and when the merchants who were commis- 
sioned made their claims, they were coldly 
answered, that it was by order of government. 

France, my lord, might still have per- 
suaded herself that some recent and unex- 
pected information upon the state of provi- 
sions in Great Britain had. obliged adminis- 
tration to take such extraordinary measures; 
but the ea government itself took care 
to prove to Europe that it had no other motive 
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than an hostile partiality against France, if it 
is true that the custom-houses received orders 
to permit the exportation of foreign wheat to 
all ports, except those of France. 

This fact, my lord, has been attested to me 
by respectable authorities; and however ac- 
cumulated may be the marks of malevolence 
and jealousy which France has seen for some 
time in the conduct of the British cabinet, I 
still harbour doubts of it. I should, the first 
moment of my knowing it, have waited upon 


you, my lord, to be assured from yourself of 


its certainty, or its falsehood, if the determi-— 


‘nation taken by his Britannic majesty, in the. 


present circumstances, to break off all com-- 
munication between the governments of the: 
two countries, had not rendered friendly and. 
open steps the more difficult, in proportion as. 
they became the more necessary. - 

But I considered, my lord, that when the’ 
question of war or peace arose between two 
powerful nations, that which manifested the. 
desire of attending to all explanations, that 
which strove the longest to preserve the last, 
link of union and friendship, was the only one. 
which appeared truly worthy, and truly great. 
I beseech you, my lord, in the name of public. 
faith, in the name of justice and of humanity, 
to explain to me facts which I will not charac- 
terise, and which the French nation would, 
take for granted by your silence only, or by- 
the refusal of an answer. 

Think, my lord, that in the bosom of peace, . 
far from all appearance of wary, the English. 
government has profited of the good faith of: 
the merchants of Europe, and of the security . 
of a neighbouring and friendly nation, to: 
bring into its ports those commodities of, 
which it supposed or knew the want in that. 
country, if now that same ministry should; 
take advantage of the first hostile measures, | 
which theyshad either taken themselves, or: 
provoked, to detain such commodities, in the; 
hope, perhaps, that, in the midst of the agita- 
tions of that country, it. would suflice, to. 
excite the- fear of want, to create it; they 
would only obtain, as the reward of such an ~ 
act of perfidy, even by the success of their. 
enterprise, the shame of having employed. 
means, which even in the midst of a terrible - 
war, an enlightened and generous nation: 
must abhor, and of having sunk the credit of 
the English commerce, by violating., the 
sacred asylum of. its markets. J have the 
honour, &c. F. CHavuvELin. 


No. XVIII.—Lerrer from Lord Grenville 
to M. Chauvelin, Whitehall, 9th January, 
1793. 


It was not till to-day, Sir, that I received . 
your letter of the 7th of this month, relative 
to certain measures taken here with respect to , 
the exportation of grain. 

In the private conversation which we had . 
the 29th of November, in consequence of . 
your desire, I informed you that the king's . 


' ministers would not decline receiving non-. 
- > * | 
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official communications, which, without de- 
eiding the question either of the acknow- 
ledgment of the new government in France, 
er of receiving a minister accredited by her, 
a offer the means of removing the mis- 
understanding which already manifested itself 
+etween the two countries. . 
_ It has been thought preferable in France to 
bring forward difficulties of form; and the 
first communication which I received from 
you, after that communication, was that of 
the note of the 27th December, to which I 
have already answered. I do not know in 
what capacity you address me the letter 
which I have just received; but in every case, 
it would be necessary to know the resolutions 
which shall have been taken in France, in 
consequence of what has already passed, 
before I can enter into any new explanations, 
especially with respect to measures founded 
in a great degree on those motives of jealousy 
and uneasiness which I have already detailed 
to you. I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) GRENVILLE, 


- No. XIX.—Nore from M. Chauvelin to 
Lord Grenville, 11th January, 1793; 
. received 12th. 


‘ The undersigned minister plenipotentiary 
of the French republic has given an account 
tothe Executive Council, of the form in which 
Jord Grenville has been authorized to reject 
the explanation which has been offered him 
an‘the name and on behalf of the Executive 
Council, on the subject of the law relative to 
foreigners. The undersigned, until he has 
fresh instructions from the council, thinks it 
his duty not to delay to conform himself to 
those which he has already received, in de- 
<laring to lord Grenville, that the French re- 
public cannot but regard the conduct of the 
‘English government as a manifest infraction 
of the treaty of commerce concluded between 
the two powers, and that consequently she 
‘ eases to consider herself as bound by that 
-treaty, and that she regards it from this mo- 
ment as broken and annulled. 
(Signed) F. CHavuvetin. 
Portman Square, 11th Jan. 1793, 
the Second year of the French Republic. 


No. XX.—Translation of a Nore from Mr. 
Aust to M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, 
1Sth January, 1793. 


Mr. Aust is charged to send bacx to M. 
Chauvelin the inclosed paper, received yester- 
day at the office for foreign affairs. 


No. XXJI.—Letrer from M. Chauvelin to 
Lord Grenville, Jan. 12th, 1793. 


My lord; I have this instant received a 
messenger from France, who has brought me 
an answer to your letter of the 31st. It ap- 
pears to me, that a conversation with you 
would be the most suitable form of communi- 
‘cating this answer to you; I have the honour 
‘to beg, my lord, that you will grant it me. as 
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soon as possible. As I shall not attach any 
importance to the form of this private conver- 
sation, I cannot imagine, especially after your 
last letter of the 9th, you will see any difficulty 
in consenting to it. I have the honour to 


be, &c. 
(Signed) CHavUVELIN. 
Portman Square, 12th January, 1793, 
the second year of the Republic. 


No. XXII.—Letrer from Lord Grenville 
to M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, 13th 
Jan. 1793, half past one, P. M. 


Conformably with what I have already in- 
timated to you, Sir, I have the honour to 
inform you, that I shall make no difficulty to 
receive from you a non-official communication 
in answer to my letter of the $ist December : 
but I cannot avoid, under circumstances so 
critical, to beg that you will put in writing 
what you have to communicate to me, in 
order that I may be certain of not being under 
any mistake in the account which it will be 
my duty to give of this particular communi- 
cation. I will therefore beg of you to come 
to the office for foreign affairs as soon as it 


may be convenient to you. I have the 
honour to be, &c. | 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


No. XXIII.—Letrer from M. Chauvelin 
to Lord Grenville, dated Portman-square, 
15th January, 1793, the Second year of 
the Republic. 


My lord; the communication which I had 
the honour to propose to make to you, is 
already committed to writing. I shall imme- 
diately repair to your office to carry it to you. 
I have the honour, &c. F. CHavuveELin. 


No. XXIV.—Transtation of a Paper deli- 
vered by M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, 
January 13, 1798. . 

Copy of the Paper addressed by M. le Brun to 
M. Chauvelin, the 8th January, to be com~- 
municated to Lord Grenville. 


The provisional Executive Council’ of the 
French republic, previous to their answering 
in a more particular manner each of the 
heads comprised in the note which has been 
remitted to them on the part of the ministry 
of his Britannic majesty, will begin by renew- 
ing to the said ministry the most express 
assurances of their sincere desireof preserving 
peace and harmony between France 
England. : 

he sentiments of the French nation to- 
wards the English have. been manifested 
during the whole course of the revolution in 
so constant, so tmanimous a manner, that 
there cannot remain the smallest doubt of the 
esteem which it has vowed them, and of its 
desire of having them forfriends. It is there- 
fore with the greatest repugnancy the republic 
would see herself forced to a rupture, much 
more contrary to her own inclination than’ to 
her interest. Before we come to such.an 
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unpleasant extremity, explanations are neces- 
sary ; and the matter is of so high an import- 
ance, that the Executive Council did not think 
it proper to trust it to the ever-unacknowledg- 
ed ministry of asecret agent ; hence they have 
deemed it to be expedient in all points to 
charge citizen Chauvelin with it, though he 
be no otherwise acknowledged before his Bri- 
tannic majesty, than on the late king’s account. 
. The opinion of the Executive Council was 
justified on this occasion, by the manner in 
which our negociations were at the same time 
transacted in Spain, where citizen Bourgoing 
was exactly in the same situation as citizen 
Chauvelin at London; yet this did not pre- 
vent the ministers of his Catholic majesty 
from treating with him for aconvention of 
neutrality, the declaration of which is to be 
exchanged at Paris, between the minister for 
foreign affairs, and the Spanish chargé 
d'affaires. We will even add, that the prime 
minister of his Catholic majesty, in writing 
officially on this subject to citizen Bourgoing, 
did not forget to give him his title of Minister 
Plenipotentiary Fom France. The example 
of a power of the first order, such as Spain, in- 
duced the Executive Council to hope to find 
the same facility at London. However, the 
Executive Council freely own, that this de 
_ maand of negociations has not all the rigour of 
diplomatic form, and that citizen Chauvelin is 
not regularly enough authorized. In order to 
remove this obstacle entirely, to discard every 
reproach of having stopped, by the mere want 
of formality, a negociation, on the success of 
which the tranquillity of two great nations is 
depending, they have taken the resolution of 
Sending letters of credence to citizen Chauve- 
lin, which would furnish him with the means 
of treating in all the severity of diplomatic 
rms. 

Now, to come to the three points which can 
alone make an objectof difficulty at the court 
of London, the Executive Council obseree: res- 
pecting the first, which is the decree of the 
19th of November, that we have not been 
ptoperly understood by the ministry of his 
Britannic majesty, when they accuse us of 
having given an explanation which announces 
to the seditious of all nations what are the cases 
in which they may previously count on the 
support and assistance of France. N othing 
could be more foreign than this reproach to 
the sentiments of the National Convention, 
Bnd to the explanation we have given of them; 
and we did not think that it were possible 
we should be charged with the open design of 
favouring the seditious, at the very moment 
when we declare, that it would be wronging 
the National Convention if they were charged 
with the project of protecting insurrections, and 
with the commotions that may break out in any 
corner of a state, of joining the ringleaders, and 
of thus making the cause of a few private indi- 
widuuls that of the French nation. 

We have said, and we desire to repeat it, 
that the decree of the 19th of November 
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could not have any application, unless to the 
single case in which the general will of a nation 
clearly and unequivocally expressed, shoul 
call the French nation to its assistance and 
fraternity. Sedition can certainly never be 
construed into the general will. These two 
ideas mutually repel each other, since a sedi- 
tion is not and cannot be any other than the 
movement of a small number against’ the 
nation at large; and this movement would 
cease to be seditious, provided all the mem- 
bers of a society should at once rise, either to 
correct their government, or tochange its form 
in toto, or for any other object. has ox! 
The Dutch were assuredly not seditious, 
when they formed the generous resolution of 
shaking off the yoke of Spain; and when the 
EE will of that nation called for the 
assistance of France, it was not reputed a 
crime in Henry the Fourth, or in Elizabeth ot 
England, to have listened tothem. Theknow- 
ledge of the general will is the only basis of 
the transactions of nations with each other ; 
and we can only treat with any government 
whatever on this p prep that such a go- 
vernment ts deemed the organ of the general 
will of the nation governed. ; 
Thus, when by this natural interpretation 
the decree of the 19th of November is reduced 
to what it truly implies, it will be found, that 
it announces nothing more than an act of the 
general will, and that beyond any doubt, and 
80 effectually founded in right, that it was 
scarcely worth the trouble to express it, On 
this account, the Executive Council thinks 
that the evidence of this right might perhaps 
have been dispensed with by the National 
Convention, and did not deserve to be made 
the object of a particular decree. But with 
the interpretation which precedes it, it cannot 
give uneasiness to any nation whatever. __ 
It appears that the ministers of his Bri- 
tannic majesty have nothing to object to the 
declaration relative to Holland, since the 
single observation made by them on that 


subject belongs to the discussion of theScheldt. 


It is this last point, therefore, to which we are 
confined. | hte 

We repeat it, this question is in itself of 
little moment.—The ministers of Great Bri- 
tain conclude that it only serves to prove more 
clearly, that it was brought forward merely for 
the purpose of insulting the allies ‘di England, 
&c. We shall reply with much fess warmth 
and prejudice, that this question is absolutely 
indifferent to England; that it is of little im- 
portance to Holland ; but that it is extremely 
Important to the Belgians. That it is indiffe 
rent to England it is not necessary to prove ; 
and its trivial import to Holland is evinced by 
this fact, that the productions of the Belgians 
pass equally by the canals which terminate at 
Ostend. Its great importance to the Belgians 
is proved by the numerous advantages the _ 

rt of Antwerp presents to them. ’Tis there- 

e on account of this importance, ’tis to re- 
Store to the Belgians the enjoyment of so 
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precious a right, and not to offend any one, 
that France has declared herself ready to sup- 
La them in the exercise of so legitimate a 
right. 

But is France authorised to break the stipu- 
Jations which are opposed to the liberty of 
the Scheldt? If the rights of nature and those 
of nations are consulted, not France alone, all 
the nations of Europe are authorised to do it— 
there can be no doubt of it. 

_ If we consult public law, we shall say that 
it ought to be nothing but the application of 
the principles of the general rights of nations 
to the particular circumstances in which na- 
tions are placed with regard to each other; 
imsomuch that every particular treaty repug- 
nant to such principles can only be regarded 
as the work of violence. We moreover add, os 
in relation to the Scheldt, that this treaty was | <A copy conformable to the original. 
oe atten the participation of the (Signed) ¥F. Cnauverin. 

glans, € emperor, to secure the pos- is avi 
session of the Low Countries, sacrificed, with- ee re eter ren a ee 
out scruple, the most inviolable of rights. January 18th. 1793. ’ 
Master of those fine provinces, he governed y : : 


them, as Europe has seen, with the rod of | I have examined, Sir, with the greatest at- 
absolute despotism, respected only those of | tention, the paper which you delivered to me 
their privileges which it imported him to pre- | on the 13th of this month. I cannot conceal 
serve, and destroyed or perpetually struggled | from you that I have found nothing satisfac- 
against the rest. France enters into war with | tory in the result of that note. The explana- 
the house ef Austria, expels it from the Low | tions it contains are confined nearly to the 
Countries, and calls back to freedom those | same points to which I have already given a 
people whom the court of Vienna had devoted | detailed answer. The declaration of an in- 
to slavery; their chains are broken; they | tention to interfere in the internal affairs of 
re-enter into all the rights which the house | other countries is there renewed. Nomen- 
of Austria had taken away from them. How | tion is made either of disavowal or reparation 
can that which they possessed with respect to | for the offensive measures stated in my letter 
the Scheldt be excepted, particularly when | to-you of the 3ist December. And the claim 
that right is only of importance to those who | is still reserved of aright to annul treaties, 
are deprived of it? For what remains, France | and to violate the rights of our allies; there 
has too good a political creed to be afraid to | being only offered on this subject an illusory 
avow the principles of it. The executive | negociation, which is referred, ag well as the 
council declares, not with a view of yielding | evacuation of the Low Countries by the French 
to some expressions of threatening lariguage, | armies, to the indefinite period, not only of 
but solely to render homage to truth, that fe the conclusion of the war, but also of the con- 
French republic does not intend to erect itself | solidation of what is called the liberty of the 
anto an universal arbitrator of the treaties | Belgic people. | 
which bind nations. She will know how to| It is added, that if these explanations 
respect other governments, as she will take | should appear to us unsatisfactory ; if youare 
care to make her own respected. She does | again obliged to hear the language of haughti- 
Not wish to impose laws upon any one, and | ness; if hostile preparations are continued in 
will not suffer any one to impose laws upon | the ports of England, after having exhausted 
her. She has renounced, and again renounces, | every thing which could lead to peace, you will 
every conquest; and her occupation of the | dispose yourselves to war. 
Low Countries shall only continue during the f this notification, or that which related to 
war, and the time which may be necessary to | the treaty of commerce, had been made to me 
the Belgians to insure and consolidate their | in a regular and official form, I should have 
liberty ; after which let them be independent | found myself obliged to answer, that a threat 
and happy, France will find her recompence | of declaring war against England, because she 
in their felicity. thinks proper to augment her forces, as well 
When that nation shall be found in the | asa eaten of breaking a solemn treaty, 
full enjoyment of liberty, when its general | because England has adopted, for her own 
will can lawfully declare itself without | security, precautions of the same nature as 
shackles, then if England and Holland still | those which are already established in France, 
attach some importance to the opening of the | could neither of them be considered in any 
Scheldt, they may put the affair into a | other light than that of new offences, which, 
direct negociation with Belgia. If the Bel- | while they subsisted, would preclude all nego- 
giaus, by any motive whatever, consent to | ciation. | : | 


deprive themselves of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, France will not oppose it; she will 
know how to respect their independence, even 
in their errors, 

After so frank a declaration, which mani- 
fests such a sincere desire of peace, his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s ministers ought not to have 
any doubts with regard to the intentions of 
France. If her explanations appear insuffi- 
cient, and if we are still obliged to hear a 
haughty language ; if hostile preparations are 
continued in the English ports; after having 
exhausted every means to preserve pa, we. 
will prepare for war, with a sense of the jus- 
tice of our cause, and of our efforts to avoid 
this extremity: we will fight the English, ‘ 
whom we esteem, with regret, but we will 
fight them without fear. 
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Tn this form of unofficial communication, I 
feel that it may still be allowed me to tell you, 
without haughtiness, but also without dis- 
guise, that these explanations are not judged 
satisfactory, and that all the reasons which 
have occasioned our preparations still subsist. 
I have already made these reasons known to 
you by my letter of the 31st December, in 
which I have stated, in precise terms, what 
dispositions could alone contribute to the 
maintenance of peace and good understand- 
ing. I do not see that it can be useful 
towards the object of conciliation to continue 
to discuss with you, in this form, a few scpa- 
rate ‘points, on which I have already made 
known to you our sentiments. If you had 
any explanations to give me in the same 
form, embracing all the objects which I men- 
tioned to you in my letter of the 31st Decem- 
ber, ‘and all the circumstances of the present 
crisis with respect to England, to its allies, 
and to the general system of Europe, I should 
still willingly lend myself to it. 

I feel, however, that in answer to what you 
say on the subject of our preparations, I ought 
to inform you, in the most express terms, 
that, under the existing circumstances, all 
those measures will be persisted in here which 
shall be. judged expedient for enabling us to 
protect the security, the tranquillity, and the 
rights of this country, to sapport those of our 
allies, and to oppose a barrier to views of am- 
bition and aggrandisement always dangerous 
to the rest of Europe; but which become 
amuch more so when they are supported by 


the propagation of principles destructive of 


all order and society. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 


GRENVILLE. 


No. XXVI.—Letrer from M. Chauvelin to 
Lord Grenville, dated Portman-square, 
17th January, 1798, Second year of the 
French Republic. : 


My lord ;—I have the honour of addressing 
myself to you, to beg of you to grant me an 
interview. I shall proceed to explain the 
motives of this request,.and you will judge 
them.to be such as will not admit of delay. 
{ shall first desire of you, my lord, security 
for my communications with the French go- 
vernment. Whatever may be the character 
which you acknowledge me to possess, you 
have at least never doubted of the authen- 
‘ticity of the declarations which I have trans- 
mitted to you in the name of the French na- 
tion. I will therefore propose to you, my 
lord, either absolutely to refuse hearing me, 
or to give orders for my couriers to be re- 
spected, and the secrecy of my letters, as well 
of those:sent as received, to be observed. 

I will then, my lord, require to be informed 
whether his Britannic majesty will receive 
my letters of credence, and if he be satisfied 
with the declarations contained in the paper 
-which I had the honour of transmitting to 
your lordship last Sunday. I have not only 
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received fresh orders from the Executive 
Council of France, to insist upon a speedy and 
definitive answer; but there is yet another 
reason which urgently presses for the decision 
of his Britannic majesty.—I have learnt this 
day, that the law relating to foreigners obliges 
them to make their declaration within ten 
days after the 10th of January; and in case 
of any foreigner, who is amenable to this jaw, 
neglecting or refusing to make such declara- 
tion, the magistrates of this country would be 
authorized not only to require him to do so, 
but even to imprison him. I know, my lord, 
and all those who understand the rights of na- 
tions know it also, that I cannot be imphi- 
cated in this law: the avowed and acknow- 
ledged organ of a government which executes 
laws to which twenty-five millions of men 
have submitted themselves, my person 1s, and 
ought to be, sacred; and even under my di- 
plomatic character, my lord, I could not be 
ranked among the general common class of 
foreigners, until his Britannic majesty should 
have definitively rejected the letters of cre- 
dence which he knows I have received for 
him. But had I been implicated im this law, 
I owe to the government of a free and power- 
ful nation, which I represent, this declaration, 
that it would be impossible for me to submit 
to.it; and that all the persecutions which it 
might please his Britannic majesty to make 
me endure, would fall upon the French na- 
tion, in whose cause and for whose sake it 
would be my glory to suffer. 
After this candid declaration, my lord, 
thinking myself entitled to an equal sincerity 
on your side, I will desire of you, in the con- 


‘versation which I solicit, to inform me, what 


is the conduct which his Britannic majesty’s 
ministers mean to hold with respect to me, 
and with respect to the persons who compose 
my household, in consequence of the law 
against foreigners. I have the honour té 


be, &c. ; 
F. CnavuveEtin. 


No. XXVII.—Lerrer from Lord Grenville 
to M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, 20th 


January, 1793. 


I have received, Sir, your letter of the 17th 
of this month. I have already informed you, 
that his majesty has reserved to himself the 
right of deciding, according as he shall think 
fit, on the two questions, of acknowledging a 
new form of government in France, and of re- 
ceiving a minister accredited on the part of 
any other authority in France than that of 
his most Christian majesty. And in answer 
to the demand which you now make to me, 
whether his majesty will receive your new 
letters of credence? I am to inform you, that 
his majesty does not think fit, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, to receive those letters.— 
The demand which ba make to me is equally 
incompatible with the form of an official com- 
munication, and with the character in which 
you have hitherto been acknowledged, of mi- 
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nister from his most Christian majesty. It 


only remains for me then, on the subject of 


your letter, especially after what has just 
passed in France, to inform you, that as agent, 
charged with a confidential communication, 
you might certainly have expected the neces- 


sary measures on our part for the safety of 


your letters, and of your messengers; that as 
minister from the most Christian king, you 
would have enjoyed all the exemptions which 
the law grants to public ministers, recognized 
as such; but that as a private person, you 
cannot but return to. the 

foreigners resident in England. I have the 
honour to be, &c. - 

GRENVILLE. 


~ No. XXVIIl.—Lerrer from Lord Grenville 
to M. Chauvelin, dated Whitehall, 
January 24th, 1793. . 


I am charged to notify to you, Sir, that the 
character with which you had been invested 
at this court, and the finckions of which have 
been so long suspended, being now entirely 
terminated, by the fatal death of his late most 
Christian majesty, you have no more any 

ublic character here. The king can no 
nger, after such an event, permit your resi- 
dence here. His majesty has thought fit to 
order, that you should retire from this king- 
dom within the term of eight days; and I 
herewith transmit to you a copy of the order 
which his majesty, in his privy council, has 
iven to this effect. I send you a passport 
or yourself and your suite; and I shall not 
fail to take all the other necessary steps, in 
order that you may return to France, with all 
the aitentions which are due.to the character 
of minister plenipotentiary from his most 
Christian majesty, which you have exercised 
at this court. I have the honour to be, &c. © 
GRENVILLE. 


No. XXIX.—Letrer frotn M. Chauvelin: 


to Lord Grenville, dated Portman-square, 
_ 94th January, 1793, Second year of the 
Republic. | 


My lord ;—I received an hour ago, through 
Mr, Aust, the letter which you have done me 
the honour to write to me, together with the 
papers annexed to it. I intend to set out to- 
morrow morning for France; those of my 
household, who are not able to follow me, 
will all have departed before the period 
specified in the order which you have trans- 
mitted to me. | ' 

- The precautions which you have announced 
to me as intended to be taken for the safety 
of my departure, will extend themselves as- 
suredly, my lord, in a more particular manner, 
to the papers of the Frenc embassy, which 
have been deposited, in trust, with me since 
my arrival in this country.—Monsieur Rhein- 
hard, who is employed immediately next to 
me in this mission, will remain here five 


days after me to put them in order. - I hope 
you will approve his waiting upon Mr. Aust, | 


-M. Chauvelin and Lord Grenville. — 


general mass of 


being read for taking into consideration 
his iM 
January, 
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to.ask of him a passport nearly of the same 
nature with that which I have received; and 
to make several observations to him with re- 
te to the precautions which he may think 
tting and necessary to be taken for the safe 
conveyance of these papers, for which he re- 
mains responsible. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 7 | 
F. CHatveE tin. . 


No. XXX.—Copy of his Majesty’s Order in 
Council, of the 24th January, 1793. 


At the Court at the Queen’s House, the 24th. 
of January, 1793; present, the king’s most 
excellent majesty in council. His majesty in 
council is pleased to order, and it.is hereby 
ordered, that Monsieur Chauvelin,; who was 
received by his majesty, on the second day of: 
May 1792, as minister | taal accre-. 
dited by his late most Christian majesty, do. 
depart this realm on or before the first day of 
February next; -and that the right honourable 
lord Grenville, his majesty’s principal secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, do make 
known this ‘his majesty’s order to the said 
Monsieur Chauvelin. = : 

(Signed) W. FAwKENER. — 


| Debate in the. Commons on the King’s 
Message for an Augmentation of .. the 
Forces.| "Feb. 1. The order of the day, 


ajesty’s Message of the 28th of 
Mr. Pitt rose and spoke as follows _ 
Sirs I shall now submit to.the House some 


observations on the.many important ob-. 
jects, which arise out of the communication, 
of his Majesty’s message, and out of. the. 
present situation of this country. 
proceeding to the consideration of that 
message, the attention of the House should, 
in the first instance, be 


_ And in 


strongly directed: 
to that calamitous event,* to that dreadful 


outrage against every principle of religion, 


of justice, and of humanity, which has. 
created one general sentiment of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence in every part of this. 
island, and most undoubtedly has pro- 
duced the same effect in every civilized - 
country. | . Lo 

At the same time I am aware, that I 
should better consult not only my own 
feelings, but: those of the House, if consi- 
derations of duty would permit me to draw. 
a veil over the whole of this: transaction, 
because it is, in fact, in itself, in all those 
circumstances which led to it, in all that 
attended it, and in all which have followed, 
or which are likely to follow it hereafter, 
so full of every subject of grief and horror,. 

* The murder of the king of Frange. 


« 


\ 
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itself. The consequences of these princi- 
ples have been illustrated by having been 
carried into effect in the single person of 
one, whom every human being commise- 
rates. Their consequences equally tend 
to shake the security of commerce, to rob 
the meanest individual in every country of 
whatever is most dear and valuable to him. 
They strike directly against the autho- 
rity of all regular government, and the in- 
violable personal situation of every lawful 
sovereign. I do feel it, therefore, not 
merely a tribute due to humanity, not 
merely an effusion of those feelings which 
I possess in common with every man in 
this country, but I hold it to be a proper 
subject of reflection to fix our minds on 
the effect of those principles which have 
been thus dreadfully attested, before we 
proceed to consider of the measures which 
it becomes this country to adopt, in order 
to avert their contagion, and to prevent 
their growth and progress in Europe. 
However, notwithstanding that I feel 
strongly on this subject, I would, if pos- 
sible, entreat of the House to consider even 
that calamitous event rather as a subject of 
reason and reflection, than of sentiment 
and feeling. : Sentiment is often unavail- 
ing, but reason and reflection will lead to 
that knowledge which is necessary to the 
salvation of this and of all other countries. 
I am persuaded the House will not feel this 
a8 @ circumstance which they are to take 
upon themselves, but that they will feel it 
in the manner in which I state it, as a proof 
of the calamities arising out of the most 
abominable and detestable pe les ; as 
a proof of the absence of all morals, of all 
justice, of all humanity, and of every prin- 
ciple which does honour to human nature ; 
and, that it furnishes the strongest demon- 
stration of the dreadful outrage which the 
crimes and follies of a neighbouring nation 
have suggested to them. I am persuaded’ 
the House will be sensible that these prin- 
ciples, and the effects of them, are narrowly 
to be watched, that there can be no pe 3 
consideration more nearly-connected wit 
the prospect of all countries, and most of 
all, that there can be no consideration more 
deserving the attention of this House, than: 
to crush and destroy principles which are’ 
so dangerous and destructive of every bles- 
sing this country enjoys under its free and 
excellent constitution. We owe our pre- 
sent happiness and prosperity, which has 
never been equalled in the annals of man- 
kind, to a mixture of monarchical govern-. 
ment. We feel and know we are happy’ 


that it is  sorslap for the mind to dwell 
uponit. It isa subject which, for the ho- 
nour of human nature, it would be better, 
if possible, to dismiss from our memories, 
to expunge from the page of history, and 
to conceal it, both now and hereafter, from 
the observation of the world.. 

Excidat ille dies evo, neu postera credant 
Secula; nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 

Nocte tegi nostra patiamur crimina gentis. 

These, Sir, are the words of a great his- 
torian* of France ina former period, and 
were applied to an occasion which had al- 
ways been considered as an eternal re- 
proach to the French nation: and the 
atrocious acts lately perpetrated at Paris 
are, perhaps, the only instances that fur- 
nish any match to that dreadful and com. 
plicated scene of proscription and blood. 

ut whatever may be our feelings on this 
subject, since, alas ! it is not possible that 
the present age should not be contami- 
nated with its guilt; since it is not possible 
that the knowledge of it should not be con- 
veyed by the breath of tradition to poste- 
rity, there isa duty which we are called 
upon to perform—to enter our solemn 
protestation, that, on every principle by 
which men of justice and honour are actu- 
ated, it is the foulest and most atrocious 
deed which the history of the world has 
yet had occasion to attest. 

There is another duty immediately rela- 
ting to the interest of this and of eve 
other country. Painful as it isto dwell 
upon this deed, since we cannot conceal 
what has happened, either from. the view 
of the present age or of sterity, let us 
not deprive this nation of the benefit that 
may be derived from reflecting on some of 
the dreadful effects of those principles 
which are entertained and propagated with 
so much care and industry by a neigh- 
bouring country. We see in this one ins- 
tance concentrated together, the effect of 
Principles, which originally rest upon 
grounds that dissolve whatever has hi- 
therto received the best sanctions of hu- 
man legislation, which are contrary to 
every principle of law, human and divine. 
Presumptuously relying on their deceitful 
and destructive theories, they have re- 
jected every benefit which the world has 
hitherto received from the effect either of 
reason, experience, or even of Revelation 


* De Thou, who applies these words to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew and wishes that 
day could be blotted out of the history of 
France, | 
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under that form of government. We con- 
sider it as our first duty to maintain and 
reverence the British constitution, which, 
for wise and just reasons of lasting and 
internal policy, attaches inviolability to 
the sacred person of the sovereign, though, 
at the same time, by the responsibility it 
has annexed to government, by the check 
of a wise system of laws, and by a mix- 
ture of aristocratic and democratical 
power in the frame of legislation, it has 
equally exempted itself from the danger 
arising from the exercise of absolute power 
on the one hand, and the still more dan- 
gerous contagion of pope licentious- 
mess on the other. The equity of our 
Jaws. and the freedom of our political 
system, have been the envy of every sur- 
rounding nation. In this country no man, 
in consequence of his riches or rank, is so 
high as to be above the reach of the laws, 
and no individual is so poor or inconsi- 
derable as not to be within their protec- 
tion. It is the boast of the law of Eng- 
land, that it affords equal security and 
protection to the high and the low, to the 
rich and the poor. Such is the envied 
‘situation of England, which may be com- 
pared, if I may be allowed the expression, 
to the situation of the temperate zone on 
the surface of the globe, formed by the 
bounty of Providence for habitation and 
enjoyment, being equally removed from 
the polar frosts on the one hand, and the 
scorching heat of the torrid zone on the 
other; where the vicissitude of the seasons, 
and the variety of the climate, contribute 
to the vigour and health of its inhabitants, 
and to the fertility of its soil ; where pesti- 
lence and famine are unknown, as also 
earthquakes, hurricanes, &c. with all their 
dreadful consequences. Such is the si- 
tuation, the fortunate situation of Bri- 
tain: and what a splendid contrast does it 
form to the situation of that country 
which is exposed to all the tremendous 
consequences of that ungovernable, that 
intolerable and destroying spirit, which 
carries ruin and desolation wherever it 
goes ! | 
Sir, this infection can have no existence 
in this happy land, unless it is imported, 
unless it 1s studiously and industriously 
brought into this country. These prin- 
ciples are not the natural produce of 
Great Britain, and it ought to be our first 
duty, and principal concern, to take the 
most effectual measures in order to stop 
their growth and progress in this country, 
as well as in the other nations of Europe. 
{ VOL. XXX. ] 
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Under this impression, I wish to bring the 
House to the consideration of the situa- 
tion in which we stand with respect to 
France, and with respect to the general 
state of the different powers of Europe. 
This subject was very much discussed on 
the first day of the present session, and 
I had the good fortune to concur witha 
very large majority of the House in the 
address that was presented to his majesty, 
for his most gracious speech to both 
Houses of Parliament. Gentlemen then 
drew their inferences from those notorious 
facts which every man’s observation pre- 
sented to him: and those circumstances 
were supposed to excite every sentiment 
of jealousy and precaution. They in- 
duced the House to arm his majesty, and 
the executive government, with those 
powers which were indispensably neces- 
sary for effectually providing for the 
safety of the country. Many weeks have 
now elapsed since the beginning of the 
session, when the country appeared to be 
in a critical situation. Let us consider 
what are the circumstances now to attract 
our attention at the moment when the 
message of his majesty ‘calls on us for far- 
ther decision. 
The papers which contain the commu- 
nication between this country and France, 
consists of two different parts. The one 
comprehends the communication between 
this country and France, prior to the pe- 
riod which attracted those sentiments of 
jealousy I have stated:—This part also 
contains those comments which have 
taken place since, and those explanations 
which have been entered into by his ma- 
jesty’s permission, with a view, if possi 
le, that our jealousy might be removed 
in consequence of some step that might 
be taken. The other part consists, either 
of what were notorious facts at the meet- 
ing of parliament, or of those notorious 


facts which, though not officially commu- 


nicated by his majesty, were very gene- 
rally known to the public. 

The first part of these papers has never 
before been made public. The date of 
the first communication is May 12th, 
1792. And the communication from that 
period till the 8th of July contains the 
system on which his majesty acted be- 
tween France and the other European 
powers. From that period, down to the 
meeting of parliament, his majesty had 
most scrupulously observed the strictest 
neutrality with respect to France. He 
had taken no part whatever in the regu- 
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lation of her internal government. He 
had given her no cause of complaint ; 
and therefore the least return he might 
expect, was, that France would be cauti- 
ous to avoid every measure that could 
furnish any just ground of complaint to 
his majesty. He might also well expect 
that France would have felt a proper de- 
gree of respect for the rights of himself 
and his allies. His majesty might most 
of all expect, that, in the troubled state of 
that country, they would not have chosen 
to attempt an interference with the inter- 
nal government of this country, for the 
sole purpose of creating dissension among 
us, and of disturbing a scene of unex- 
ampled felicity. But fortunately for this 
country, they did not sycceed. The ex- 
pregs assurances contained in the papers 
which have been printed and are now on 
the table, the very compact on the part 
of France does distinctly and precisely 
apply to every one of these points. 
[have no doubt but gentlemen have 
applied the interval in perusing these 
papers with sufficient attention, to make 
it unnecessary for me to trouble them 
with more than the. leading points. You 
will perceive, that the very first commu- 
“‘hication is from M. Chauvelin, May 12th, 
1792, and contains this passage: ‘ Thus 
the king (of France) saw himself forced 
Into a war, which was already declared 
against: but, religiously faithful to the 
principles of the constitution, whatever 
may finally be the fate of arms in this war, 
France rejects all ideas of aggrandize- 
ment. She will preserve her limits, her 
liberty, her constitution, her unalienable 
‘right of reforming herself whenever she 
may think proper ; she will never consent 
that, under any relation, foreign powers 
‘should attempt to dictate, or even dare to 
nourish a hope of dictating laws to her. 
But this very pride, so natural and so 
great, is a sure pledge to all the powers 
rom whom she shall have received no 
provocation, not only of her constantly 
‘pacific dispositions, but also of the re- 
apect which the French well know how to 
show at all times for the laws, the cus- 
toms, and all the forms of government of 
different nations. The king indeed 
wishes it to be known, that he would pub- 
licly and séverely disavow all those of his 
agents at foreign courts in peace with 
rance, who should dare to depart an 
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any manner whatever ih the interior po- 
licy of such states, under pretence of a 
proselytism, which, exercised in the doe 
minions of friendly powers, would be a 
real violation of the law of nations.” 
This paper therefore contains a declara- 
tion, that whatever might be the fate of 
arms, France rejected all ideas of aggran- 
dizement ; she would preserve her rights, 
she would preserve her limits and her li- 
berty. This declaration was made in the 
name of the king. 

Gentlemen must remember, after the 
first revolution, and after the establish- 
‘ment of what they called the model of a 
government of liberty, the king wished 
it to be known, that he would publicly 
disavow all those of his agents at forei 
courts, in peace with France, who should 
dare to depart an instant from that re- 
spect, either by fomenting or raising in- 
surrections, or by ae in any man- 
ner whatever in: the internal government 
of such states, under pretence of prose- 
lytism, which would be a real violation of 
the law of nations. They have therefore 
passed, by anticipation, that sentence on 
their own conduct; and whether we shall 
pass a different sentence, is one of the 
objects of this day’s consideration. In 
the passage I have read, two distinct 
principles are laid down: the one, that 
whatever might be the fate of arms, 
France renounced all ideas of aggran- 
dizement, and declared she would confine 
herself within her own territories; the 
other, that to foment and raise insurrections 
in neutral states, under pretence of prose- 
lytism, was aviolation of the law of nations. 

t is evident to all Europe, her conduct 
has been directly the reverse of those 
principles, both of which she has trampled 
under foot, in every instance where it was 
in her power. In the answer to that note 
of M. Chauvelin, his majesty expresses 
his concern for the war that had arisen, 
for the situation of his most Christian ma- 
|jesty, and for the happiness of his domi- 
nions. He also gives him a positive as- 
‘surance of his readiness to fulfil, in the 
;most.exact manner, the stipulations of 
| the treaty of navigation and commerce ; 
| and concludes with these words: “ Faith- 
ful to all his engagements, his majesty 
will pay the strictest attention to the pre- 
servation of the good understanding which 
so happily subsists between him, and his 


instant from that respect, either by foment- | most Christian majesty, expecting with 
mg or favouring msurrecttons against | confidence, that, animated with the same 
the established order, or by interfering in Gaal his most Christian majesty 
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will not fail to contribute to the same end, 
by causing, on his part, the rights of his 
majesty and his allies to be respected, and 
by rigorously forbidding any step which 
might affect the friendship which his ma- 
jesty has ever desired to consolidate and 
perpetuate, for the happiness of the two 
empires.”’ 

We may also see what general assur- 
ances France thought fit to make to 
Great Britain, from a note from M., 
Chauvelin tolord Grenville dated June 8, 
1792 ; where it is said, “* The king of the 
French is happy to renew to the king of 
Great Britain the formal assurance, that 
every thing which can interest the rights 
of his Britannic majesty will continue to 
be the object of his most particular and 
most scrupulous attention. He hastens, 
at the same time, to declare to him, that 
the rights of all the allies of Great Britain, 
who shall not have. provoked France by 
hostile measures, shall by him be no less 
religiously respected. In making, or ra- 
ther renewing this declaration, the king of 
the French enor the double satisfaction 
of expressing the wish of a people, in 
whose eyes every war, which Is not ren- 
dered necessary by a due attention to its 
defence, is essentially unjust, and of join- 
ing particularly in the wishes of his ma- 
jesty, for the tranquillity of Europe, 
which would never be disturbed, if 
France and England would unite in order 
to eee It.” | 

uch then, Sir, is the situation in which 
his majesty stands with respect to France. 
During the transactions of the last sum- 
mer, when France was engaged in a war 
against the powers of Austria and Prus- 
sia, his majesty departed in no shape 
from that neutrality.. His majesty did no 
one act from which it could be justly in- 
ferred, that he was friendly to that sys- 
tem. But what, let me ask the House, 
has been the conduct of France as to 
those express reiterated assurances, ap- 
plied to the public concerns which I have 
now detailed ? These assurances went to 
three points: to a determination to ab- 
stain from views of aggrandizement ; not 
to interfere with the government of neu- 
tral nations, which they admitted to be 
a violation of the law ot nations; and to 
observe the rights of his majesty and his 
allies. What has been the conduct of 
France on these three points, under the 
new system? She has both by her words 
and actions, manifested a determination, 
if not checked by force, to act on princi- 
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ples.of aggrandizement. She has com- 
pletely disclaimed that maxim, “ that 


whatever was the fate of their arms in 
war, France rejected all ideas of aggran- 
dizement.” She has made use of the first 
moment of success to publish a contra- 
diction to that declaration. She has 
made use of the first instance of success 
in Savoy, without even attempting the 
ceremony of disguise (after having pro- 
fessed a determination to confine herself 
within her ancient limits), to annex it 
for ever as an eighty-fourth department to 
the present sovereignty of France. They 
have by their decree announced a deter- 
mination to carry on a similar operation 
in every country into which their arms 
can be carried, with a view, in substance, 
if not in name, to do the same thing in 
every country where they can with suc- 
cess. 

Their decree ef the 15th of December 
contains a fair illustration and confirma- 
tion of their principles and designs. They 
have by that decree expressly stated the 


plan on which they mean to act. When- 


ever they obtain a temporary success, 
whatever be the situation of the country 
into which they come, whatever may 
have’ been its antecedent conduct, what- 
ever may be its political connexions, they 
have determined not to abandon the pos- 
session of it, till they have effected the 
utter and absolute subversion of its form 
of government, of every ancient, every — 
established usage, however long they may 
have existed, and however much they 
may have been revered. ed will not 
accept, under the name of liberty, any 
model of government, but that which is 
conformable to their own opinions and 
ideas; and all men must learn from the 
mouth of their cannon the propagation of 
their system in every part of the world, 
They have regularly and boldly avowed 
these instructions, which they sent tothe 
commissioners who weré to carry these 
orders into execution... ‘They have stated 
to them what this house could not believe, 
they have stated to them a revolutionary 
principle and order, for the purpose of 
being applied in every country in which 
the French arms are crowned with suc- 
cess. They have stated, that they would 
Organize every country by a disorganiz- 
ing principle; and afterwards, they tell 
you all this is done by the will of the peo- 
ee Wherever our arms come, revo- 
utions must take place, dictated by the 
will of the people. And then comes this 
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plain question, what is this will of the 

eople? It is the power of the French. 

hey have explained what that liberty is 
which they wish to give to every nation ; 
and if they will not accept of it volunta- 
rily, they compel them. They take every 
opportunity to destroy every institution 
that is most sacred and aes valuable in 
every nation where their armies have made 
their appearance ; and under the name of 
liberty, they have resolved to make every 
country in substance, if not in form, 
a province dependent on themselves, 
through the despotism of Jacobin socie- 
ties. This has given a more fatal blow to 
the liberties of mankind, than any they 
have suffered, even from the boldest at- 
tempts of the most aspiring monarch. 
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of their city to elect the primary assemé - 
blies? How agreeable must have been 
his arrival in the Netherlands, by his 
employing threats to procure a general il+ 
lumination on his entrance into Brussels! 
A hollow square of the French troops was 
drawn round the tree of liberty, to pre- 
vent the natives from pulling down the 
emblem of French freedom. This shows 
how well disposed the people were to ré- 
ceive the French system of liberty ! This 
is the manner in which their principles are 
carried into effect in the different coun- 
tries of Europe. I may here mention 
the conduct of the Convention, on thé 
occasion of an address from the peoplé 
of Mons, in which they desire that the 
province of Hainault might be added as 


We see, therefore, that France has tram- } an 85th department of France. The. 


pled under foot all laws, human and di- 
vine. She has at last avowed the most 
Insatiable ambition, and greatest con- 


tempt for the law of nations, which all , to be admitted into the union. 


Convention referred the address to a com 
mittee, to report the form in which couns 
tries, wishing to unite with France, were 
The cons 


independent states have hitherto professed , vention could not decide upon it, and 
most religiously to observe; and unless | therefore they sent it to a committee to 


she is stopped in her career, all Eurdpe 
must soon learn their ideas of justice— 
law of nations—models of government— 
and principles of liberty from the mouth 
of the French cannon. . 
_ I gave the first instance of their suc- 
cess in Savoy, as a proof of their ambition 
and aggrandizement. I wish the House 
to attend to the practical effect of their 
system, in the situation of the Nether- 
lands. You will find, in some of the cor- 
respondence between France and_ this 
country, this declaration on the part of 
. France; “ She has renounced, an again 
Tenounces every conquest, and her occu- 
pation of the Low Countries shall only 
continue during the war and the time 
which may be necessary to the Belgians 
to ensure and consolidate their liberty ; 
after which, they will be independent and 
happy: France will find her recompence 
in her felicity.” 
_ _ Task whether this can mean any thing 
else, than that they hope to add the Ne- 
therlands, as an 84th or 85th department, 
tothe Frenchrepublic; whether it does not 
mean a subjugation of the Netherlands, 
to the absolute power of France, to a 
total and niegualled dependence on her? 
If any man entertains doubts upon the 
subject, let him look at the allegations of 
Dumourier, enforced by martial law. What 
was the conduct of this general, when he 
arrived at Brussels? Did he not assem- 
ble the inhabitants in the most public part 


point out the manner in which they were 
to make their application for that pur- 
pose, so that the receiving of them was to 
be a fixed and standing principle, which 
in its consequences, if not timely pre 
vented, must destroy the liberties and in- 
dependence of England, as well as of all 
Europe. 

I would next proceed to their confirmed 
pledge, not to interfere in the government 
of other neutral countries. What they 
have done here is in countries which, un- 
der some pretence or other, they have 
made their enemies. I need not remind 
the house of the decree of the 19th 
of November, which is a direct attack 
on every government in Europe, by en- 
couraging the seditious of all nations to 
rise up against their lawful rulers, and by 
promising them their support and assis- 
tance. By this decree, they hold out an 
encouragement to insurrection and rebel- 
lion in every country in the world. They 
show you they mean no exception, b 
ordering this decree to be printed in all 
languagss.—And therefore I might ask 
any man of common sense, whether an 
nation upon earth could be out of their 
contemplation at the time they passed it ? 
And whether it was not meant to extend 
to England, whatever might be their pre- 
tences to the contrary? It is most ma- . 
nifest they mean to carry their princi- 
ples into every nation, without exception, 
subvert and destroy every government 
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énd to plant on their ruins their sacred 
tree of liberty. 

Some observations, to which they have 
affected to give the name of explanations 
have been applied to this decree, and are 
these: “« Now to come to the three points 
which can alone make an object of diffi- 
culty at the court of London, the Exe- 


cutive Council observe: respecting the. 


first; which is the decree of the 19th of 
November, that we have not been pro- 
perly understood by the ministry of his 
ritannic majesty, when they accuse 
us of having giving an _ explanation 
which announces to the seditious of all 
nations, what are the cases in which they 
i previously count on the support 
and assistance of France. Nothing could 
be more foreign than this reproach to the 
sentiments of the National Convention, 
and to the explanation we have given of 
them ; and we did not think it was possi- 
ble we should be charged with the open 
design of favouring the seditious, at the 
very moment, when we declare that it 
would be wronging the National Conven- 
tion, ifthey were charged with the pro- 
ject of protecting insurrections, and with 
the commotions that may break out in 
any corner of a state, of joining the ring- 
leaders, and of thus making the cause of 
a few private individuals that of the 
French nation. We have said, and we 
desire to repeat it, that the decree of the 
19th of November could not have any ap- 
plication, unless to the single case m 
which the general will of a nation clearly 
and unequivocally expressed, should call 
the French nation to its assistance and fra. 
ternity. Sedition can certainly never be 
construed into the general will. These 
two ideas mutually repel each other, since 
a sedition ‘is not and cannot be any other 
than the movement of a small number 
against the nation at large. And this 
movement would cease to be seditious, 
provided all the members of a society 
should at once rise, either to reform its 
government, or to change its form 27 toto, 
or for any other object. The Dutch were 
assuredly not seditious, when they formed 
the generous resolution of shaking off the 
yoke of Spain; and when the general 
will of that nation called for the assis- 
tance of France, it was not reputed a 
ctime in Henry 4th, or in Elizabeth of 
England, to have listened to them. The 
knowledge of the general will is the onl 
basis of the transactions of nations wit 
each other; and we can only treat with 
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any government whatever on this princi- 
ple, that such a government is deemed the 
organ of the general will of the nation 
governed. Thus when by this natural 
interpretation, the decree of the 19th of 
November is reduced to what it truly 
implies, it will be found, that it announ- 
ces nothing more than an act of the 
rieral will, and that beyond any doubt so 
effectually founded in right, that it was 
scarcely worth the trouble to express it. 
On this account, the Executive Council 
thinks that the evidence of this right 
might, perhaps, have been dispensed with 
by the National Convention, and did not 
deserve to be made the object of a par- 
ticular decree; but with the interpreta- 
tion that precedes it, it cannot give un- 
easiness to any nation whatever.” 

To all this t shall only observe, that in 
the whole context of their language, on 
every occasion, they show the clearest 
intention to propagate their principles all 
over the world. Their explanations con- 
tain only an avowal and repetition of the 
offence. They have proscribed royalty 
as a crime, and will not be satistied but: 
with its total destruction. The dreadful 
sentence which they have executed on 
their own unfortunate monarch, applies 
to every sovereign now existing. And 
lest you should not be satisfied that they — 
mean to extend their system to this 
country, the conduct of the - National 
Convention has applied itself, by repeated 
acts, to yourselves by name, which makes 
any explanation on their part unsatisfac- 
tory and unavailing. There is no society 
in England, however contemptible in 
their numbers, however desperate in their 
principles, and questionable in their ex- 
istence, who possessed treason and dis- 
loyalty, who were not cherished, justified, . 
and applauded, and treated even with a 
degree of theatrical extravagance at the 
bar of the National Convention. You 
have also a list of the answers given to 
them at that bar. And, after all this, am 
I to ask you, whether England is one of 
the countries into which they wish to in- 
troduce a spirit of proselytism? which, 
exercised in the dominions of friendly 
powers, they themselves admit would be 
a violation of the law of nations. 

On the third point it is unnecessary for 
me to expatiate,—I mean on the vielation 
of the rights of his majesty, or of his al- 
lies. To insist upon the opening of the 
river Scheldt, is an act of itself, in which 


the French nation had no right to inter- 
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fere at all, unless she was the sovereign 
of the Low Countries, or boldly professed 
herself the general arbitress of Europe. 
This singular circumstance was an aggra- 
vation of their case, because they were 
bound by the faith of solemn and recent 
treaties to secure to the Dutch the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Scheldt, and to 
have opposed the opening of that river, 
if any other power had attempted it. If 
France were the sovereign of the Low 
Countries, she would only succeed to the 
rights which were enjoyed by the house 
of Austria; and if she possessed the so- 
vereignty, with all its advantage, she 
must also take it with all its incumbrances, 
of which the shutting up of the Scheldt 
was one. France can have no right to 
annul the stipulations relative to the 
Scheldt, unless she has also the right to 
set aside, equally, all the other treaties 
between all the powers of. Europe, 
and all the other rights of England, or of 
her allies. 
that France shall arrogate the power of 
annulling at her pleasure, and under the 
pretence of a natural right of which she 
makes herself the only judge, the political 
system of Europe, established by solemn 
treaties, and guaranteed by the consent 
of all the powers. Such a violation of 
rights as France has been guilty of, it 
would be difficult to find in the history of 
the world. The conduct of that nation 
is in the highest degree arbitrary, capri- 
cious, and founded upon no one principle 
of reason and justice. They declare this 
treaty was antiquated, and extorted by 
despotism, or procured by corruption. 
But what happened recently in the last 
year? This new and enlightened nation 
renewed her assurances of respecting all 
the rights of all his majesty’s allies, with- 
. Out any exception, without any reserva- 
tion, so that the advancement of this 
claim is sig contrary to their recent 
professions. From the treaty of Munster, 
down to the year 1785, the exclusive na- 
vigation of the Scheldt has been one of 
the established rights of Holland. We 
are told it is to be said, no formal requi- 
sition has been made by. Holland for the 
support of this country. I beg gentle- 
men to consider, whether ships going up 
the Scheldt, after a protest of the states 
general, was not such an act as to have 
justified them in calling upon this country 
for a contingent of men. If this House 
means substantial good faith to its en- 
gagements, if it retains a just sense of the 
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solemn faith of treaties, it must show a 
determination to support them. Without 
entering too far upon this subject, let me 
call to their attention, for a moment, one 
eircumstance,—I mean the sudden effect 
and progress of French ambition, and of 
French arms. If from that circumstance, 
Holland had just reason to be afraid to 
make a formal requisition; if she had 
seen just reason not to do what she might 
have been well justified in doing, that was 
no reason why we should not observe our 
treaty. Are we to stand by as indifferent 
spectators, and look at France trampling 
upon the ancient treaties of the allies of 
this country? Are we to view with indif- 
ference the progress of French ambition, 
and of French arms, by which our allies 
are exposed to the greatest danger? 
This is surely no reason for England to 
be inactive and slothful. If Holland has 
not immediately called upon us for our 
Suppor and assistance, she may have been 
influenced by motives of policy, and her 
forbearaace ought not to be supposed to 
arise from her indifference about the river 
Scheldt. If Holland had not applied to 
England when Antwerp was taken, the 
French might have overrun her territory. 
And unless we wish to stand by, and to 
suffer state after state to besubverted under 
the power of France, we must now declare 
our firm resolution effectually to oppose 
those principles of ambition and aggran- 
izement, which have for their object the 
destruction of England, of Europe, and 
of the world. 
The next thing is, whether we see any 
thing in these papers, which furnishes 
an answer to the past, or gives any secu- 
rity for the future? What does the ex- 
planation amount to on the subject of 
the treaty of our allies? It refers to the 
possibility of negociation at an indefinite 
period. She says, “she (France) has 
renounced, and again renounces every 
conquest, and her occupation of the Low 
Countries shall only continue during the 
war, and the time which may be neces- 
sary to the Belgians to ensure and con- 
solidate their liberty; after which, they 
will be independent and happy, and 
France will find her recompence in their 
felicity.” What is this but an avowal of 
their former declarations? — | , 
On the subject of interference with 
neutral nations, there is one or two ex- 
planations of the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, which has been so often discussed. 
Weare, indeed, told it is injurious to sup- 
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pose the National Convention could have 
Intended to apply this decree to any coun- 
try but where, by the ‘public will, they 
have been called to give assistance and 
fraternity.—This is in fact to advertise 
for treason and rebellion. Is there any 
man who could give credit to the re- 
ception which the English societies re- 
ceived in France? Though their num- 
bers are too contemptible for the animad- 
version of the law, or the notiee of our 
own executive government, they were 
conaiderable enough for the National Con- 
vention. They tell you they are the clear, 
undisputed, constituted organ of the will of 
the people at large. What reliance can be 
placed in all their explanations, after the 
avowal of principles to the last degree dan- 
gerous to the liberty, the constitution, the 
independence, and the very existence of 
this country ? © 
My time and my strength would fail me, 
ifI were to attempt to go through all 
those various circumstances, which are 
connected with this subject. I shall take 
the liberty. of reading a passage from a 
publication which came into my hands this 
morning, and I am extremely glad to have 
seen collected together, so many instances 
in which the conduct of France is detected. 
In a note from M. Chauvelin, dated De- 
cember 27th, 1792, he complains of the 
harsh construction which the British mi- 
nistry had put on the conduct of France, 
and professes the strongest friendship for 
Great Britain. And yet, on the 31st of 
December, 1792, that is in four days after, 
one of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, who had given these assurancés to 
England, wrote this letter to the friends 
of liberty, and equality, in all the sea- 
ae in France. ‘“ The government of 
ngland is arming, and the king of Spain, 
encouraged by this, is preparing to attack 
us. These two tyrannical powers, after 
persecuting the patriots in their own ter- 
ritories, think, no doubt, that they shall be 
able to influence the judgment to be pro- 
nounced on the tyrant Louis.. They hope 
to frighten us. But no! a people hie 
has made itself’ free ; a people who has dri- 


ven out of the bosom of France, and as far 


as the distant borders of the Rhine, the 
terrible army of the Prussians and Aus- 
trians ; the people of France will not suffer 
laws to be dictated to them by a tyrant. 

“‘ The king and his parliament mean to 
make war against us ; will the English re- 
publicans suffer it? Already these free 
men show their discontent, and the repug- 
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nance which they have to bear arms against 
their brothers, the French. . Well! we 
will fly to their succour; we will make a 
descent on the island; we will lodge there 
fifty thousand caps of liberty; we will 
plant there the sacred tree, and we will 
stretch out our arms to our republican 
brethren ; the tyranny of their government 
will soon be destroyed. Let every one of 
us be strongly impressed with this idea!— 
Monge.” Such is the declaration of the 
sentiments of the minister of the marine ; 
a declaration which separates not only the 
king, but the king and parliament of Great 
Britain from the people, who are called 
republicans. What faith can be put in 
assurances given on the part of France by 
M. Chauvelin, on the 27th of December, 
when, in four days after, we find the mi- 
nister of the marine writing such a letter? 
It was to be hoped we might have seen 
reasons, perhaps, in consequence of 
friendly explanations, for not going to war. 

But such explanations as this communica-_ 
tion contains, have been justly rejected. 

I shall not detain the House longer on - 
this subject. 

_ I shall state now what appears to be the 
state of the negociation. i take the con- 
duct of France to be inconsistent with the 
peace and liberty of Europe. They have 
not given us satisfaction with respect to 
the question in issue. It is true, what 
they call explanations have taken - place ; 
but their principles, and the whole manner 
of their conduct, are such, that no faith 
can be put in their declarations. Their 
conduct gives the lie to their public pro- 
fessions : and, instead of giving satisfac- 
tion on the distinct articles, on which 
you have a right to claim a clear and 
precise explanation, and ‘showing any de- 
sire to abandon those views of conquest 
and aggrandizement, to return within 
their ancient limits, and to set barriers to 
the progress of ‘their destructive arms, 

and to their principles, still more des- 
tructive ; instead of doing so, they have 
given,—explanations I cannot .call them, 


| but an avowal of those very things you 


complain of.. And in the last paper from 
M. Chauvelin, which may therefore be con- 
sidered as the ultimatum, are these words: 
‘«¢ After so frank a declaration, which ma- 
nifests such a sincere desire of peace, 
his Britannic Majesty’s ministers ought 
not to have any doubts with regard to the 
intentions of France. If her explanations 
appear insufficient, and if we are still ob- 
liged to hear ahaughty language ; if hos- 
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tile preparations are continued inthe En-| ‘ To assure his majesty, that it is im- 
glish ports, after having exhausted every | possible for us not to be sensible of the 
means to preserve peace, we will prepare | views of aggrandizement and ambition, 
for war with the sense of the justice of our | which, in violation of repeated and solemn 
cause, and our efforts to avoid this ex- professions, have been openly manifested 
tremity. We will fight the English, whom ‘ on the part of France, and which are con- 
we esteem, with regret,—but we will fight , nected with the propagation of principles 
them without fear.” This is an ultimatum | incompatible with the existence of all just 
to which you cannot accede, They have } and regular government: that, under the 
neither withdrawn their armies from the | present circumstances, we consider a vi- 
neighbouring nations, nor shown the least | gorous and effectual opposition to these 
disposition to withdraw them. If France | views as essential to the security of every 
is really desirous of maintaining friendship | thing which is most dear and valuable to 
and peace with England, she must show | us as a nation, and to the future tran- 
f disposed to renounce her views of | quillity and safety of all other countries : 
Aggression and aggrandizement, and tocon- | ‘¢ That, impressed with these senti- 
fine herself within her own territory, with- , ments, we shall, with the utmost zeal and 
out insulting other governments, without | alacrity, afford his majesty the most ef- 
disturbing their tranquillity, without vio- ; fsctiat assistance to enable his majesty to 
lating their rights. And unless she con- | make a further augmentation of his forces 
sent to these terms, whatever may be our | by sea and land, and to act, as circum- 
wishes for peace, the final issue must be | stances may require, in the present im- 
war. As to the time, as to the moment | portant conjuncture, for maintaining the 
when war is to commence, if there is yet | security and honour of his crown, for 
any possibility of satisfactory explanation, | supporting the just rights of his allies, 
and security for the future, it isnot tothe | and for preserving to his people the un- 
last moment precluded. But I should dis- | disturbed enjoyment of the blessings 
guise my sentiments to the House, if I | which, under the divine Providence, they 
stated, that I thought it in any degree pro- | derive from the British constitution.” - 
bable. This country has always been de- Lord Beauchamp said, that in the address 
sirous of peace. We desire it still, but | of thanks now about to be voted, the in- 
such as may be real and solid, and consis- | terest not only of the present generation, 
tent with the interests and dignity of Bri- | but of posterity, were deeply involved. 
tain, and with the general security of | It therefore became him, and every good 
Europe. War, whenever it comes, will | man, to support government. n he 
be preferable to peace without honour, | considered the subject of discussion in a 
without security, and which is incompa- | cool and deliberate manner, he could not 
tible either with the external safety, or | conceive what this country had done to 
the internal ra Hie of this country. | incur the menaces or indignation of 
I am sensible I have left a great many | France. He could not discover one 
points untouched. If any topic should | single instance of outrage or injury — 
afterwards arise, I trust I shall meet with | against France. The only fault perhaps 
the indulgence of the House in stating it. | which we had as es | was the state 
I shall now move, | of neutrality which we had observed 
_ That an humble Address be presented | since the commencement of her unhappy 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the | distractions. Had we interfered sooner, 
thanks of this House for his most gracious | and endeavoured to resist her career of 
message, and for the communication of | madness, we might very likely have saved 
the papers, which, by his majesty’s com-| France from many of the misfortunes 
mand, have been laid before us’: which she had afterwards suffered. If 
‘“‘ To offer to his majesty qur heartfelt |' by the extraordinary intemperance of the 
‘condolence on the atrocious act lately French, their “great fabric of human 
perpetrated at Paris, which must be | wisdom,” the rights of man, had soon 
viewed by every nation in Europe as an | been dissipated or dissolved, was England 
outrage on religion, justice, and huma- | accessary to its demolition? No—it was 
nity; and asa striking and dreadful ex- |. impossible to mention one single act 
ample of the effect of principles, which | which, on our part, could be construed 
lead to the violation of the most sacred | into any acceleration of its downfall. 
duties, and are utterly subversive of the | Their ambition was inordinate and unex- 
peace and order of all civil society : ampled.in the history of the world. They 
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penetrated into Savoy for the avowed 
purpose of freedom; but renouncing 
that declaration, they were not contented 
tii that country was, by intrigue, added 
as the eighty-fourth department. Thus, 
while they pretended to diffuse principles 
of liberty, they enforced those of con- 
quest, and robbed the people, whom 
they pretended to aid, of the small re- 
mains of their native freedom. In Bra- 
bant the same principles were distin- 
guishable; and thus we were driven to 
the awful alternative of waging a war 
against a people boundless in their ambi- 
tion.— Lord Grenville, in an answer to 
M. Chawvelin, very properly says, «“ You 
are not ignorant, that, since the unhappy 
10th of August, the king has. thought 
preper to suspend all communication 
with France.” This declaration ought to 
have served as a denial of the reigning 
powers of France ; and the French faction, 
who had degraded royalty, might have 
very easily conceived that the intentions 
of the king of England were inimical to all 
agitatorsand anarchists, and, thatif provok- 
ed, he would exert the power given him by 
the constitution to repel the insolence or 
ambition of men dangerous to the good 
government of society. Lord Grenville 
has been weakly accused of absurdly ac- 
knowledging and disavowing M. Chau- 
velin in his official capacity, while at the 
same time he enters into a discussion 
with him concerning the interests of the 
two countries. This argument might, 
at first, appear founded ; but, on exami- 
nation, it would be evident, that, al- 
though lord Grenville refuses all commu- 
nication with him in his official capacity, 
yet that he might take the opportunity 
ef expressing his sentiments as a simple 
individual ; lord Grenville certainly meant 
no more, although his answer was after- 
wards presented to the world as a 
state paper of authority from the court 
of St. James’s. In corroboration of this 
opinion, let gentlemen examine lord 
Grenville’s own words—“ I have been 
unwilling to convey to you the notifica- 
tion stated above, without at the same 
time explaining myself clearly and dis- 
tinctly on the subject of what you com- 
municated to me, although under a form 
which is' neither. regular nor official.” 
If ever the time should arrive when it 
may be expedient to receive a minister 
from the ‘presént Executive Council of 
France, the measure was not prevented 
by the declaration of lord Grenville, 
(VOL, XX%.] 
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who expressly mentioned, ‘ that the pro- 


position of receiving a minister accredited 
by any other authority or power in 
France would be a new question, which 
whenever it occurred, the king would 
have the right to decide according to 
the interests of his subjects, his own dig- 
nity, and the regard which he owes to 
his allies, and te the general system of 
Europe.” Thus the decision of the 
question was given to the proper autho- 
rity, because his majesty, in the cases 
of ambassadors either to or from foreign 
courts, had an undoubted right to sanc- 
tion or reject, according to the tempo- 
rary emergency. If it be evident that 
the system of the Executive Council of 
France, supported by the Convention, is 
to encourage disorder and revolt in other 
countries, how can England remain neu- 
tral? The most superficial observer may 
easily conceive, that after France has 
distracted and overturned other govern-. 
ments, het inordinate ambition will in- 
duce her to make similar attempts 
against the rights and liberties of Eng- 
land. The grand system of French po- 
licy now adopted is the fomenting of 
discord and sedition in other countries. 
Having hostile intentions against Holland, 
she is making every effort to seduce the 
Dutch from their allegiance to the stadt- 
holder, and, if suffered, may soon throw 
that country into a state of anarchy and 
confusion, overturn the ancient governe 
ment, and introduce the new system so 
dangerous to society, and so destructive 
If seri- 
ously considered, the union of Corsica 
with France in the new doctrines might 
have been urged as a: sufficient reason 
for the commencement of hostilities, be- 
cause such a junction was dangerous to 
the balance of pdéwer.—He lamented as 
much as any man the calamities of war, 
and perhaps ought not to have censured 
Mr. Pitt for his resistance of the mea- 
sure till the present urgency. Had he at- 
tempted the expedient sooner, the public 
would, in all probability, not have suf- 
fered it. The minister of a free country 
was differently situated from the servant . 
of an absdlute prince. He must wait 
with patience for the will of the people. 
That time was now arrived when every 
good man was ef opinion that our inter- 
ference was necessary for the ae of 
Europe. Some praised the success which 
the French had ‘obtained by the victory 
of Jemappe. For his part, he wad more. 
LU] 
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parsimonious in his panegyric of that 
event, because’ from it he dated many of 
the calamities which followed. The bat- 
tle of Jemappe had done more to the 
aggrandizement of France, by giving it 
the possession of Brabant, than any other 
event. What had Dumourier’s entry 
into Brabant produced? Not that gene- 
rous spirit of liberty so much vaunted 
by the. French before they took posses- 
sion of the territories: but the joyeuse 
entrée was succeeded by the bonfire, in 
which was burnt the Magna Charta of the 
roe after which followed the sacri- 
fice of the ancient liberties of the na- 
tives. Dumourier no sooner obtained 
an influence over the credulity of the 
people of Brabant than he levied from 
them five or six millions sterling, by 
which he calculated that his army of 
120,000 men might be supported nine or 
ten months longer. Brabant, till the 
Jjoyeuse entrée of Dumouricr, had always 
enjoyed such a considerable portion of 
liberty as to be deemed a free: country. 
-~The time was when the smallest ac- 
“quisition of territory gained by the French 
nation would have thrown England into 
a ferment When the duke de Choiseul, 
in the zenith of his power, seized upon 
Avignon, insignificant as was the acqui- 
gition, it threw Europe into a flame, 
which would have burst out into a war, 
if the duke had not prevented it by re- 
storing that city to the pope, its lawful 
sovereign. He remembered very well 
what were the opinions of the leading 
men in parliament at the time when the 
French undertook to make a conquest of 
the island of Corsica; many of them 
were persuaded, that, to prevent such a 
measure, it was the interest of England 
to arm, and run all the hazard of a war. 
By annexing Savoy to this empire, the 
French showed that aggrandizement was 
their object. This conduct in the Ne- 
therlands equally showed that they. in- 
tended to rule these provinces as their 
own: the consequences to England, of 
the Flemish ports being in the hands of 
France, must be to the last degree 
alarming. Itwasnow 250 yearssince Philip 
de Comines, writing upon the subject of 
the fall of the House of Burgundy in the 
time of Louis 11th, and the transfer of 
the ports of Boulogne, &c., to France, 
‘observed that this transfer ought to alarm 
England, and that unless the. conse- 
quences were timely prevented, they 
‘Foust prove fatal to the liberties and in- 
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dependence of all Europe. If gentlemen 
would look at the map of Brabant, they 
would see that the port of Antwerp en 
the Scheldt, lying opposite our coast, 
and almost in a direct line with the river 
Thames, would, in the hands of the French, 
prove destructive to the British trade, and. 
deprive England of the dominion of the 
narrow seas. It would do more; for Bra- 
bant, situated as it was respecting Hol- 
land, would, in the hands of the French, 
enable them to rule that republic at their 
pleasure, or pull it down if they pleased, 
or govern it under its present form by 
means of their ambassadors at the Hague, 
who would leave the Dutch only the 
shadow of liberty and independence. 
Queen Elizabeth opposed sometimes 
France, sometimes Snail but her 
soundest policy was raising up a new 
power, the republic of Holland, which 
might be a check upon either, and a bar- 
rier to England against both: this was 
truly sound policy; and it would be 
showing a total disregard for our own in- 
terest if we were to leave that state ex- 
posed to the danger of being swallowed 
up by France. Holland and England 
were natural allies: it was true they had 
sometimes quarrelled; but they had 
seen their error, and ought to unite in 
jealousy and detestation of the people 
who had made them enemies. There 
were two points on which he would take 
the liberty of saying a few words: one 
was the recall of lord Gower; the other 
the dismission of M. Chauvelin; both of 
which measures had. his most hearty ap- 
probation. Before the noble lord was 
recalled, the government of France was 
at an end; her constitution, which had 
been called a model of free government, 
was dissolved in a few days, and there 
was no saying when it would be replaced 
by another. During the interval it would 
not have been decent for a British am- 
bassador to remain at Paris, particularly 
as the ministers of the other powers had 
withdrawn from that city. As to M. 
Chauvelin, he must say it looked rather 
suspicious, that, so punctilious a nation | 
as France should leave an ambassador 
here after ours had been recalled. He 
believed it was generally understood that 
ambassadors were at best but privileged | 
or honourable spies ; and he was inclined 
to: think that, only for the purpose of 
having a spy upon our N daares conduct, 
and an agent that might forward their se- 
ditious views, that the Executive Council 
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kept M. Chauvelin here. For his part, he 
was very glad that he was gone, and he 
wished that he had been ordered away 
sooner, for there were occasions in which 
resident ambassadors might do great mis- 
chief. In 1712, when it was known that 
England was going to make a separate 
peace, the then imperial ambassador at 
eur court deliveted, in a strong memorial 
to our minister, and caused it to be 
printed the next day in the public news- 
papers; for which he was ordered to quit 
the court and kingdom. The removal of 
ambassadors did not necessarily prevent 
negociation ; for the diplomatic art had 
devised means for enabling two nations, 
though actually at war, to treat through 
the medium of a neutral power: when a 
war was declared, the elligersnt nations 
recalled their ministers ; but did it follow 
that the war was therefore to be eternal ? 
War was certainly a calamity, but not so 
great a one as a hollow peace. Whether 
it broke out a little sooner or alittle later, 
was of little consequence, if it broke out 
at all. In the present instance, we might 
expect a speedy and a happy termination 
of it; for all Europe would be on our 
side. He was‘aware that confederacies 
did not always act well together ; but the 
reason was obvious; the parties compos- 
ing it rarely had a common interest, or 
would hold out till the general interest 
required a general peace. In the present 
contest the case was different;. the Em- 
peror would, no doubt, strain every nerve 
to recover his beautiful. provinces in the 
Netherlands; the king of Prussia would 
feel it necessary to recover the reputation 
which was the main prop of the Prussian 
monarchy; Holland would have to con- 
tend for her very existence; Italy was 
interested in taking from France Savoy, 
and restoring it to the king of Sardinia; 
and Spain and Portugal must see the dan- 
ger to their governments, if the French 


arms and French principles were not ' 


timely checked. In sucha state of af- 
fairs England had every reason to look 
for a general, a powerful, and a cordial co- 
operation of the greatest part of Europe 
against France. For these reasons, he 
gave hiz most hearty support to the ad- 
dress. | 7 

The Earl of Wycombe conceived it to 
be his most indispensable duty to use 
every argument in his power to avert 
from his country so grievous a calamity 
as that of entering into a war, and con- 
jured the House not to-agree to the pro- 
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posed address till they had well consi- 
dered the consequences. This country, 
he insisted, was In no danger whatever,’ 
being equally secured by its insular si- 
tuation, its imternal resources, and the 
strong attachment of the people to the 
constitution. He conceived, therefore, 
that we had no ground for alarm on the 
first point mentioned in the message from 
his majesty. As to the second point, the 
security of our allies, it was impossible 
we could be told that Prussia had been 
attacked. by France, and of course this 

art of the message must relate to Hol-. 
and. If the navigation of the Scheldt 
was the subject of dispute, it appeared to 
him to be a matter of indifference to this 
country; except that in one view it 
would be of great advantage to our com- 
merce and manufactures, by opening a 
new channel in the best and most conve- 
nient situation for sending our manufac- 
tures into all the continent of Europe. 
With regard to the propagation of French 
principles, he thought it by no means 
safe to go to war against principles. If 
the principles alluded to were levelling 
principles, they should be met with con- 
tempt, but he by no means reprobated: 
all the French principles. Great stress 
had been laid on the cruelties perpetrated 
in France ; but he could not think that 
they were a proper cause of war: in his 
opinion, these cruelties had all originated 
in the infamous expedition of the duke 
of Brunswick, which might be called a: 
fraternity of kings for the purpose of 1m- 
posing wa sears onallEurope. Another 
ground taken by ministers, was the ne~ 
cessity of preserving the balance of 
power in Europe; but he could not see 
why this country should be ready, upon 
all occasions, to go to war for the benefit 
of other nations. This system he looked 
upon to be no more than a political fic- 
tion, a cover for any interference that ca- 
price might dictate.—The next thing to 
which he wished to call the attention of 
the House, was, the means of carrying 
onthe war. When the present supposed 
accumulation, of which ministers boasted, 
was exhausted, they must have recourse 
to new taxes; and if there was no abso- 
lute necessity for war, why burthen the 
people to maintain a war, of the issue of - 
which no judgment. could be formed ; and 
the relative situation of France to this 
; country was such, that-the connexion of 
this country with her should not, he 
thought, be. put to unnecessary. hazard: 
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The war might be carried on for some 
time without any additional duties; but 
when our resources were exhausted, taxes 
must follow, accompanied by the mur- 
murs, if not execrations, of the people. 
The death of the king of France had been 
pathetically lamented by ministers, but 
they never attempted to interfere, and 
while they professed peace, used every 
haughty, irritating provocation to war. 
Upon the whole, he could view the war 
in no other light than as a revival of the 


system of extirpation that was the basis. 


of the late American war. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should preface 
the few observations he thought it proper 
to submit to the consideration of the 
House, by declaring his abhorrence of 
the atrocious deed lately committed in 
France; it would stand one of the fore- 
most in the black catalogue of crimes 
which history had to record; it would 
remain a foul stain upon the national 
character of the people amongst whom it 
had been perpetrated. But in tracing 
the source of this and other barbarities 
which had been committed in France, he 
denied that such had been the necessary 
consequences of the French revolution, 
or that such horrors were the necessary 
associates of republicanism. To the con- 
duct of the powers combined against the 
liberties of France, to the sanguinary ma- 
nifestoes of the duke of Brunswick, he 
conceived all these murders were to be 
attributed. Such manifestoes bore the 
stamp and character of those barbariahs, 
both ancient and modern, to whom to 
conquer and to destroy were the same, 
rather than of the gallant and enlightened 
leader of the armies of two enlightened 
princes of Europe, at the close of the 
eighteenth century. The spirit of Attila 
was discernible in them, who describing 
the manner in which himself made war, 
in the emphatical words recorded by Mr. 
Gibbon, had said, “ where Attila’s horse 
sets his foot; the grass never grows.” It 
was a melancholy consideration to huma- 
“nity, that in endeavouring to turn our 
eyes from the scenes of blood in France, 
we could find no relief in contemplating 
the mild and christian virtues of the 
powers leagued against her. It had been 
said, in palliation of their manifestoes, that 
there had been no intention of carrying 
the letter of them into execution. ' Upon 
the folly. of threatening that which we 
cannot,.or. do not intend to execute, he 
should make no. comment: but what 
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true? The only victims which had fallen 
into the hands of the combined powers 
had been treated with exemplary cruelty: 
and injustice, If, on the one hand, he 
saw Louis 16th confined in the prison of. 
the Temple, on the other he saw M. la 
Fayette and his unfortunate oe 
lingering in the cells of a German fortress, 
To a man of any firmness and resolution, 
the election would not be difficult to 
make between the catastrophe, and final 
momentary sufferings of Louis, and the 
slow consuming horrors in which La 
Fayette dragged on his existence, Mr, 
Whitbread professed himself an advocate 
for peace; for peace as connected with 
the prosperity of the country; for the 
prosperity of the coyntry as connected 
with its honour; for the honour and pros- ' 
perity of any country he considered inse+ 
parable, The House was then to consi- 
der whether war was justifiable upon any 
grounds stated in the papers upon the 
table, and whether ministers had done 
their utmost to avert that calamity. To 
both these he gave a decided negative ; 
and before he adverted to the groundg 
stated in the papers, he should say same- 
thing as to the real cause of war, as he 
conceived it would at length appear to 
be, if war were undertaken. This was 
no less than the total overthrow af the 
new system of government existing in 
France; for no other reason could mi- 
nisters have refused to acknowledge the 
republic. They had admitted of non-of- 
ficial communications; this was an ac- 
knowledgment of the power residing in 
those persons with whom they thus com- 
municated ; but they refused tp acknow- 
ledge the right of those persons to the 
exercise of the power with which they 
were invested. This was securing the 
possibility of joining with the combined © 
powers, whenever a convenient opportu- 
nity might offer for the overthrow of the 
new system. He deprecated such an at- 
tempt, as contrary to the rights of na- 
tions. No country had a right to inter- 
fere with the internal arrangements 
adopted by another. The national will 
was supreme in every country ; and that 
alone could constitute, alter, or modify 
forms of government. Could any man 
doubt that the nation willed a republic in 
France? If we attempted to interfere 
with the disposition of the national will, 
let us recollect upon what grounds the 
title of the king of England stood—upon 
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the will of the nation; and one of the 
most despotic sovereigns in Europe, the 
empress of Russia, owed her elevation to 
the supposed expression of the national 
will at the revolution in 1762. She pos- 
sessed the throne upon no other footing ; 
and what form of government soever any 
nation willed for itself, such it had the 
right to adopt.—He now came to the first 
stated ground of complaint of this country 
against France, the decree of November 
19; which decree he did not in itself de- 
fend; but he contended that the expla- 
nation which the French had been dise 
posed to give of that decree, was suchas 
to take away all well-founded apprehene 
sions of any injury designed to this coun- 
try, and certainly would not justify us in 
going to war. The next object stated, 
was the aggrandizement of France, which 
was likely to endanger the balance of 
Europe. Upon the subject of the balance 
ot Europe, which now appeared to be a 
matter of such signal importance, he 
begged to call the attention of the House; 
and to the general conduct of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers in their endeavours to 
maintain that balance. At the time that 
the despotic powers had formed a com- 
bination against France, which it was not 
conceivable that she could resist; when 
it appeared that that country was to be 
overrun, and to become an easy prey to 
the duke of Brunswick, no apprehensions 
were entertained on account of the ba- 
lance of power; the same supineness had 
been visible when the empress of Russia, 
in the course of the last summer, had 
taken possession of Poland; but now 
that the French were victorious, and hav- 
ing defeated their enemies, combined to 
crush them, the balance of power was in 
danger! But the aggrandizement of 
France was dangerous, as connected with 
the principles she propagated! He 
begged to know whether this apprehen- 
sion was not equally well founded, when 
applied ta the case of Russia? He con- 
ceived the principles of despotism propa- 
gated by the sword of the one, as dan- 
gerous to the general security of Europe, 
as the licentiousness propagated by the 
sword of the other. With regard -to 
the request urged on the part of the Bri- 
tish government, that the French should 
withdraw their troops within their own 
territory, in order to pave the way to any 
negociation with us, he thought such a 
demand the height of insolence. France 


had been attacked ; she had successfully 
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repelled that attack, and gamed posses- 
sion of the territory of her adversary, and 
had a right to maintain that possession, 
at least till the conclusion of the war, to 
enable her to make advantageous terms 
for herself. We had forced her to an 
anticipation of her designs on the sub- 
ject of Brabant. She had declared her 
intention not to add the Low Countries 
to her own territories, but to suffer the 
Belgians to erect themselves into an in- 
dependent sovereignty. He was not now 
inquiring whether it was justifiable to de- 
tach provinces from the power to which 
they belonged, and to give them indepen~ 
dence ; but the idea was notnew; he re- 
collected to have heard a right hon. gen» 
tleman (Mr. Burke) recommend it to the 
present minister as an object worthy to’ 
establish his reputation as a great states 
man, to rescue the provinces of Bessaras 
bia, Moldavia, and. Wallachia, from the 
tyranny of the Grand Signior, and to 
erect them into an independent federated 
state, under the denomination of the Cir- | 
cle of the Danube. He did net conceive 
that ministers entertained any real ap- 
prehensions on the subject of the aggrane 
dizement of-France, as endangering the 
security of Europe, to which their inat- 
tention had been so notorious, nor did he 
find any justifiable cause for war on this 
ground..—The only remaining considera- 
tion was upon the subject of the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Scheldt. He had 
before stated an opinion on the subject of 
the natural right of the inhabitants of the 
banks of rivers to the free use and 
enjoyment of the waters of such rivers. 
He begged to restate his opinion; it was 
comprised in the words of that part of the 
decree of the National Convention, which 
says, * That the course of rivers is the 
common property of all the countries 
watered by them; that a nation cannot, 
without injustice, pretend to the right of 
occupying the channel of a river, to pre- 
vent the neighbouring nations who oce 
cupy the upper banks from enjoying ‘the 
same advantage.” He did not go the 
length of that decree in saying that 
‘such right was revocable at every mo- 
ment, and in spite of all convention -” for 
he held that the faith of treaties was par 
ramount, and must be abided by. The 
right he contended for was antecedent te 
all treaty, that natural right, the nearer 
to which all treaties came, the nearer they 


| were to the principles of justice. But if 
he were. to say whence the French drew 
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what were now deemed their extravagant 
notions on this point, he should look to 
the subsequent productions of a right 
hon. member of that House ( Mr. pheael i 
who had said, in a celebrated speech, 
that “the benefits of Heaven to any 
community ought never to be connected 
with political arrangements, or made to 
depend on the personal conduct of 
princes ; in which the mistake, or error, 
-or neglect, or distress, or passion of a 
moment on either side, may bring famine 
on millions, and ruin an innocent nation, 
perhaps, for ages. The means of the sub- 
sistence of mankind should be as immu- 
table as the laws of nature, let power and 
dominion take what course they may. 
The use of this river has indeed been 
given to the rajah, &c. This use of the 
water, which ought to have no more con- 
nexion than clouds and rains and sunshine 
with the politics of the rajah, the nabob, 
or the company, is expressly contrived 
as a means of enforcing demands and ar- 
rears of tribute. This horrid and unnatu- 
ral instrument of extortion had been a 
distinguishing feature in the enormities of 
the Carnatic politics*.” Thus had Mr. 
Burke thought, and thus did think the 
National Convention ; but he owned that 
‘he did not go the whole length of their 
doctrines. A hard necessity, indeed, he 
should conceive it for Great Britain, to 
be forced to go to war, to maintain to the 
Dutch the exclusive navigation of the 
Scheldt ; but he had never said that he 
was against supporting the faith of trea- 
ties, where the casus foederis was clearly 
defined. But was it, in this instance, a 
new and unexercised right of nature for 
which it was contended? Certainly not. 
Antwerp was a monument of the exercise 
of that right by her inhabitants: and he 
was free to say, that it would give him 
joy to see the commerce of that once 
flourishing city restored ; for the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Scheldt had been 
established by force, and consented to by 
weakness. But a necessary preliminary 
to these investigations, would have been 
some precise requisition of the Dutch for 
the ce leat assistance of her ally. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had 
avowed that no such demand had been 
made; and if the House were to judge 
of the dispositions of the States Gene- 
ral by their own declarations, he be- 


* Mr. Burke’s Speech on the Debts of the 
nabob of Arcot. See Vol. 25, p. 182. 
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lieved it would be found that they did 
not think it worth their while to go to 
war for the maintenance of this right. 
He alluded to the proclamation for a ge- 
neral fast put forth by the States General 
on the 10th of January, in which they de- 
clare, that they are then at peace, and that 
the strict neutrality they observed, had hi- 
therto protected them from aggression. 
A manifest token that they did not con- 
sider the free navigation of the Scheidt, 
as asserted by the French, a reason for 
going towar. If, then, we did go to war 
on that ground, we should force our al- 
lies into it and not ourselves be involved 
in it by the terms of our alliance.—Mr. 
Whitbread said, that having gone through 
the matter contained in the papers, as far 
as they related to the probability of peace 
or war, he could find no justification 
of the conduct of administration. He 
thought the maintenance of peace, con- 
sistently with the dignity, honour, and in- 
terests of this country, was perfectly in 
in the power of ministers; but their con- 
duct and words denoted war. He had 
still, however, a hope of peace remain- 
ing ; that hope was founded on the know- 
ledge he had of the character of his ma- 
jesty’s present servants. He knew that 
they had the faculty of enlarging. or re- 
ducing objects precisely to the form in 
which they wished to consider them: 
that at one time, the little fortress of 
Oczakow had deranged their balance of 
pe in Europe ; that another the whole | 
ingdom of Poland had been thrown into 
the scale without making a vibration in 
their political beam. He knew that they 
had never advanced too far to recede; 
that they had never threatened too much 
to retract. Their sentiments might again 
change. This, he confessed, was a des- 
perate hope, because it was connected 
with the reflection, that the reins of go- 
vernment were in the hands -of men so 
insufficient, so versatile, and so weak. 
He concluded with saying, that he could 
not give his assent to the address, as it 
then stood. 

Mr. Anstruther viewed the late atro- 
cious act with the utmost horror, and 
heartily joined in that part of the address 
which offered their condolence to his ma- 
jesty on the mournful occasion. In ad- 
verting to the conduct of France, he 
could not help remarking the difference 
betwixt that conduct when under a mo- 
narchy crippled as it was after the king’s 
acceptance of the new constitution, and 
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what it now was: they had attacked the 
imperial cities, and had taken Brabant in- 
to their hands. He then mentioned their 
communication with societies in this 
country, and their dangerous principles ; 
and said, that M. Chauvelin, alluding to 
those very societies, had stated in an of: 
ficial paper, that the French had received 
the English as brothers. As to the de- 
cree of the 19th of November, it was said 
to have been explained; but what was 
the explanation? Totally unsatisfactory 
and inconsistent with the decree itself. 
It was in fact a declaration against ever 
existing government on the earth. With 
respect to the business of the Scheldt, he 
protested against the application of gene- 
ral principles against the faith of treaties. 
He was glad, however, that the grounds 
of war had been stated on so broad a ba- 
sis. In fact the French now said, that 
having overturned their own old govern- 
ment, they were not bound by any of its 
treaties; a principle totally inconsistent 
with every notion of justice, and with the 
laws and faith of nations.—He then ad- 
verted to the infinite danger to be appre- 
hended from the propagation of French 
principles. But we are asked, said he, 
whether we can combat principles by the 
sword? Most certainly, if they are pro- 
pagated by the sword, they must be stop- 
ped by the sword. Honourable gen- 
tlemen had charged on the duke of 
Brunswick the origin of the murders and 
massacres in France : but was it their ene- 
mies whom the French had murdered? 
No; it was their brethren. Supposing 
wars to be carried on with cruelty, there 
could be no comparison betwixt the two; 
besides, the manifesto was never intended 
to be put in execution. He said, he 
looked on the conduct of France as ex- 
presely hostile to this country. The 

ad interfered in our internal olicy with 
respect to the alien bill; and in his opi- 
nion they ought to league with us in op- 
position to them. If liberty was of the 
nature held out by them, he would fly, he 
said, from the altar of liberty. He con- 
cluded with heartily concurring in the 
motion for the address. 

Mr. Foz said, that although some words 
had fallen from the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer which might lead 
him to think that war was not absolutely 
determined upon, yet the general tenor and 
impression of his speech was such as to 
convince him that there never was a time 
when the duty, which he owed, not merely 
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to his immediate constituents, but to the 
whole people of Great Britain, of whom 
the members of that House were indivi- 
dually and collectively the virtual repre- 
sentatives, more imperiously called upon 
him, and upon every man, to speak out 
and declare his sentiments frankly and 
fairly. The misrepresentations and mis- 
constructions of what he and those who 
thought as he did, had already said in the 
course of the present session, left him no 
room to doubt, that what he must now say, 
would be equally, and perhaps as succes- 
fully, misrepresented and misconstrued 
This only served to show, that they were 
on a service of honour as well as danger ; 
but if he were deterred by misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny from delivering opinions 
because they might be unpopular, and 
from deprecating a war with France as an 
evil to be avoided by every means consis- 
tent with the honour and safety of us and 
our allies, he should basely betray his trust 
to his constituents and his count 

The right hon. gentleman. had intro- 
duced the several eros of dispute with 
France, ably and eloquently ; but the rea- © 
sons for going to war, he did not mean to 
say for arming, had not been very accu- 
rately treated. The crimes, the murders, 
and the massacres that had been com- 
mitted in France, he did not view with less 
horror, he did not consider as less atro- 
cious than those who made them the _per- 
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petual theme of their declamation, al- - 


though he put them entirely out of the 

uestion in the present debate. The con- 
domuation and execution of the king he 
pronounced to be an act as disgraceful as 
any that the page of history recorded; 
and whatever opinions he might at any 
time have given in private conversation, 
he had expressed none certainly in that 
House, on the justice of bringing kings to 
trial: revenge being unjustifiable, and pu- 
nishment useless, where it could not ope- 
rate either by way of prevention or ex- 
ample, he did not view with less detesta- 
tion the injustice and inhumanity that had 
been committed towards that unhappy 
monarch. Not only were the rules of cri- 
minal justice, rules that more than any 
other ought to be strictly observed, vio- 
lated with respect to him; not only was 
he tried and condemned, without any ex- 
isting law to which he was personally 
amenable, and even contrary to laws that 
did actually exist ; but the degrading cir- 
cumstances of his imprisonment, the un- 
necessary and insulting asperity with which 
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he had been treated, the total want of re- 
publican magnanimity in the whole trans- 
action (for even in that House it could 
be no offence to say, that there might be 
such a thing as magnanimity in a repub- 
lic), added every aggravation to the inhu- 
manity and injustice of those acts. 

- Now, having said all this as the genuine 
expression of his feelings and his convic= 
tion, he saw neither propriety nor wisdom 
in ‘that House passing judgment on any 
act committed in another nation, which 
had no direct reference tous. The gene- 
. Fal maxim of policy always was, that the 
ctimes perpetrated in one independent 
atate were not cognizable by another. 
Need he remind the Heuse of our former 
conduct in this respect? Had we not 
treated, had we not formed alliances with 
Portugal and with Spain, at the very time 
when those kingdoms were disgraced and 
polluted by the most shocking and barba- 
rous.acts of superstition and cruelty, of 
racks, torture, and burnings, under the abo- 
minable tyranny of the inquisition? Did we 
éver make these outrages against reason 
and. humanity a pretext for war ? Did we 
ever inquire how the princes with whom 
we had relative interests either obtained 
or exercised their power ? Why, then were 
the enormities of the French in their own 
eountry held up as a cause of war ? Much 
of these enormities had been attributed to 
the attack of the combined powers ; but 
this he neither considered as an excuse, 
nor would argue on asa‘ palliation. If 
they dreaded, or had felt an attack, to 
retaliate on their fellow citizens, however 
much suspected, was a proceeding which 
justice disclaimed; and he had flattered 

mself, that when men were disclaimin 

old, and professing to adopt new princt- 
ples, those of persecution and revenge 
would be the first that they would discard. 
No man felt greater horror at the proceed- 
ings of the combined powers than he did. 
A combination more dangerous to the 
tranquillity of Europe and the liberties of 
mankind had never been forreed. It had 
been said that Austria was not the aggres- 
sor in the war with France. Had those, 
who said so, seen the treaty of Pilnitz? 
Let them look at that treaty, take the gol- 
den rule of supposing themselves in the 
situation of the French, and, judging of 
others as they would wish to be judged, 
say whether or not the French had been 
the aggressors. But, whatever might be 
thought of Austria, was the king of Prus- 
sia attacked by France? Were his territo- 
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he not been completely the aggressor, he 
would have called upon us as his allies for 
succour: no such call had ever been heard 
of: a sufficient proof, if any proof were 
wanting, that he never considered himself 
but as engaging in an offensive war. 
What were the hoe of these com- 
bined powers? ‘They saw 4 new form of 
government establishing in France, and 
they agreed to invade the kingdom, to 
mould its government according to their 
own caprice, or to restore the despotism 
which the French had overthrown. Was 
it for the safety of English liberty (liberty 
that might still be mentioned without of- 
fence), that if we should make any change 
in our form of government or constitution, 
and that change should be disagreeable to 
foreign powers, they should be considered 
as having a right to combine, and replace 
what we had rejected, or Bive us any thing 
else in its room by fire and sword ? 

He would not go over the atrocious 
manifestoes that preceded or followed the 
march of the combined armies; there was 
not aman inthe House, or at least but one 
(Mr. Burke), who would attempt to defend 
them. But these it seemed were not to 
be executed —he hoped they were not ; 
but the only security he knew of was, that 
those who issued them had not the means. 
What was their conduct? Their mode of 
raising money was at least as bad as that 
with which the French were reproached. 
The French confiscated property where 
they carried their arms; the Duke of 
Brunswick took what he wanted, and gave 
paper for it in the name of the unfortunate 
monarch whom he pretended to assist. 
He contracted debts in the name of the 
French king, which he knew the French 
king might never have the means or the 
inclination to pay; and this swindling 
trick, for which any man in this Bar| 
would have been convicted and punished, 
he continued after he had begun his re- 
treat. Yet’ we stood by and saw all this 
without alarm; certainly without interfe- 
rence. We perceived no danger in the 
success of despotism; but the moment the 
opposite cause became successful, our 
fears were extreme. 

He should now’show, that all the topics 
to which he had adverted, were introduced 
into the debate to blind the judgment, by 
rousing the passions, and were none of 
them the just grounds of war. These 
grounds were three: the danger of Hol- 
land ; the decree of the French Convention 
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of November the 19th; and the general 
danger to Europe from the progress of the 
French arms. With respect to. Holland, 
the conduct of ministers afforded a fresh 
proof of their disingenuousness. They 
could not state that the Dutch had called 
n us to fulfil the terms of our alliance. 
ey were obliged to confess, that no such 
requisition had been made ; but added, 
that they knew the Dutch were very much 
disposed to make it. Whatever might be 
the words of the treaty, we were bound in 
honour, by virtue of that treaty, to protect 
the Dutch, if they called upon us to-do so, 
but neither by honour nor.the treaty till 
then. . The conduct of the Dutch was very 
unfortunate upon this occasion. In the 
order for a general fast by the States, it 
was expressly said, ‘ that their neutrality 
seemed to put them in security amidst sur- 
rounding armies, and had hitherto effec- 
ney protected them from molestation. 

is he by no means construed into 
giving up the opening of the Scheldt on 
their part; but it pretty clearly showed 
that they were not disposed to make it 
the cause of a war, unless forced to do so 
by us. But France had broken faith 
with the Dutch—was this a cause for us 
to go to war? How long was it since 
we considered a circumstance tending 
to diminish the good understanding be- 
tween France and Holland, as a misfor- 
_ tune to this.country? The plain state of 
the matter was, that we were bound to save 
Holland from war, or by war, if called 
upon ; and that to force the Dutch into 
& war, at so much peril tp them, which 
they saw and dreaded, was not. to fulfil 
but to abuse the treaty. Hence he com- 
plained of the disingenuous conduct of 
ministers, in imputing that to the Dutch 
which the Dutch wished to avoid. 
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he considered as an insult; and the ex- 
planation of the Executive Council as no 
adequate satisfaction ; but the explanation 
showed that the French were not disposed 
to insist upon that decree, and that they 
were inclined to peace ; and then our mi- 
nisters, with haughtiness unexampled, 
told them, they had insulted us, but eaased 
to tell them the nature of the satisfaction 
that we required. It was said, we must 
have security ; and he was ready to admit 
that neither a disavowal by the Executive 
Council of France, nor a tacit repeal by 
the.Convention, on. the intimation of an 
unacknowledged agent, of a decree, 
which they might renew the. day after 
[VOL. XXX,] 
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they repealed it, would be a sufficient se- 
curity. . But at least we ought to tell 
them what we meant by security; for it 
was the extreme of ‘arrogance to come 
plain of insult without deigning to ex- 
pen what reparation. we required ::and 

e feared an indefinite term was here 
employed, not for the purpose of ob- 
taining, but of precluding satisfaction. 
Next it was said, they must withdraw 
their troops from the Austrian Nether- 
lands, before we could be: satisfied. 
Were we, then, come to that pitch of in- 
solence as to say to France, “ You have 
conquered part of an enemy’s territory 
who made war upon you, we will not in- 
terfere to make peace, but we require 
you to abandon the advantages you have 
gained, whilehe is preparing to attack you | 
anew.” Was this the neutrality we meant 
to hold out to France? << If you are in- 
vaded and beaten, we will be quiet spec- 
tators; but if you hurt your enemy, if 
you enter his territory, we declare against 
you.” Ifthe invasion of the Netherlands 
was what now alarmed us—and that it 
ought to alarm usif the result was to 
make the country an appendage to France 
there could be no doubt—-we ought to 
have interposed to prevent it in the very. 
first instance; for it was the natural con- 
sequence, which every man foresaw, of a 
war between France and Austria. The 
French now said, they would evacuate 
the country at the conclusion of the war, . 
and when its liberties were established. 
Was this sufficient? By no means: but 
we ought to tell them what we would 
deem sufficient, instead of saying to them 
as we were now saying, “ this is an aggra- 
vation, this is nothing, and this is insuffi- 
cient.” That war was unjust which told not 
an enemy the ground of provocation, and 
the measure of atonement; it was as im- 
politic as unjust, for without the object 
of contest, clearly and definitively stated, 
what opening could there be for treating: 
of peace? Before going to war with 
France surely the people, who must pay 
and must suffer, ought to be informed on 
what-object they were to fix their Ye 
for its honourable termination. After 
five or six years war, the French might 
agree to evacuate the Netherlands as the 
price of peace. Was it clear that they 
would not do so now, if we would conde- 
scend to propose it in intelligible terms ? 
Surely in such an alternative, the experi- 
ment was worth trying. But, then, we 
had no security against French principles ! 

[X] 
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What security would they be able to give 
us after a war which they could not give 
now ?! 

. With respect to the general danger of 
Europe, the same arguments applted; ang 
to thesame extent. To the. general si- 
tuation and security of Eurape we had 
been so scandalously inattentive; we had 
seen the entire conquest of Poland, and 
the invasion of France, with such marked 
indifference, that it would be difficult now 
to take it up with the grace of sincerity; 
but even this would be better provided 
for, by proposing terms before going. to 
war 


ea thus shown that ar of the 
rofessed. causes were groun r going 
- war. What, then, S nained but the 
internal government of France, always 
disavowed, but ever kept in mind, and 
constantly mentioned 2 The destruction 
of that goyernment was the avowed ob- 
ject of the combined powers whom it was 
hoped we were to join; and we could not 
join them heartily if our object was.one 
thing while. theirs was another ; for in that 
ease the party whose object was first ob- 
tained. might naturally be. expected to 
make. separate terms, and there could 
be no cordiality ner confidence. , To this 
then, we.came at last, that we were asham-~ 
ed to own. our engaging to aid the 
restoration of despotism, and: collusively. 
sought pretexts: in the Scheldt and the 
Netherlands. Such would be. the real 
cause of the war, if war we were to have 
—a war, which he trusted he should soon 
see as generally execrated, as it was. now 
thought to be popular. He knew, that 
for this wish, he should be represented 
as holding up the internal government. of 
France as an object for imitation. He 
thought the present state of government 
in France any thing rather than an object 
of imitation ; but. he maintained: as.a_prin- 
ciple inviolable, that the. government of 
_ @very independent state was to be settled: 
by-those who. were to live under it, and: 
not. by foreign force. The conduct. of 
the French in the Netherlands was. the. 
same with such a war as he was now: de- 
precating, and might be an omen of its: 
success. It was a war of: pikes.and:bayo- 
‘nets against. opinions ; it was-the tyranny. 
of giving liberty by compulsion; 16 was, 
an attempt te introduce a system- among 
_a- people by force, which. the mare.it-was: 
siete A ae them, the more. they. abhor-. 
red. 


rate, from pretending to be-more.so, than. 
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other nations; by overturning the.ancient 

vernment, and imposing theories. of 
their own, on a people who disliked: them 
while they pretended to. liberate, instead 
of using. their right of conquest. But 
was this such a crime. in the. eyes of 
Europe? As. was said of the women — 
caught in adultery, which of the courts, 
that of London or Berlin, would-.cast the 
first stone?. The states of Brabant, they 
were told, had pacta coxventa, a legal and 
free government of their own. But, were 
the Sates free under the House of: Aus- 
tria, under Joseph, Leopold, or. Francis? 
O. yes! for when Dumourier, was tri- 
umphantly entering. Brussels, andthe Au- 
strian governors making their eacape.at-a 
postern, they sent. back a declaration to 
the States, restoring ee charta, 
the joyeuse entréa, which been. the 
perpetual subject af dispute with. their 
sovereign, and which all their remon- 
strances. could never obtain before. This 
was the government that acted with, such 
honour to its subjects, and, put the 
Erench to shame! He. feared that: if they 


were. to examine the conduct of pts i 
powers, a of honour and:good faith, 
they must be compelled. to speak less ci- 
villy of them than pelicy would dictate. 


Why, then, had. he touched upon it? 


Because the conduct, of France. was .pere 


etually introduced. to: iaflame : and: (lee 
ude, and it was his duty tadispel thede- 


‘lusion, by showing that: it. was not: more 


exceptionable than that of: its, neighe 
bours. vo +, Be 
In all decisions on peace:or war, it was 
important to consider what. we might 
lose, and what we cauld: gain. On the 
one-hand, extension of termtory. was. neir 
ther-expected nor eligible :: on: the: other, 
although he feared -not the. threat of: the 
French minister of marine, would: any 
man say that our ally. might. not saffer. ; 
that: the.events. of war might not produce 
a. change: in the internal state. of Holland, 
and: in the. situation. of: the stadtholder, 
too.afflicting for. him to. anticipate-?- In 
weighing the probable. danger, every 
consideration ought to. be put; into: the 
scale. Was: the. state of :Ireland:such.as 
to.make war.desirable? That:was a.sub- 
ject which. had. been said: by, some: hen. 
gentlemen to be toa. delicate. to. be 
touched: upon; but. he: approved: not-of 
that delicacy which. taught. men to. shut 
their. eyes: to danger. state. of; Ire, 
land’ he was not. afraid to. mention. He 
thought it both premising: and: alarming; 
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prothising, ‘because the goverament of 
this country had forced the government 
of that kingdom to an acknowledgment 
of tle undoubted rights of a great'ma- 
jority of the people of Ireland, after hav- 
ing ina former session treated their 
bumble petition with contempt, and -in 
the summer endeavoured to stir up the 
Protestarits against the Catholics ; ‘al - 
ing, beeause the gross misconduct of ad- 
ministration ‘had brought the government 
-and the legislature into contempt in: the 
eyes of the-people. Here he called on 
his hon. friend { Mr. Windham) who had 
given the aid of his great talents, as se- 
cretary in Ireland, to an administration 
with which he had the honour of being 
connected, on the same principle on 
which he had declared, that he would 

ministers when they had done 
mischief enough to be formidable, whén 
they had brought the country into a si- 
tuation sufficiently:perilous, to accept of 
the same situation again, and avert the 
danger which they had created. He 
hoped 'the.plan to be pursued would -be 
conciliatory, that concession tothe claims 
of the people would ‘be deemed wisdom, 
and the time of danger the fit time for 
reform; in short, he hoped that the plan 
would be in évery thing contrary to the 
declarations of the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

The people of this country loved thei# 
constitution. They had experienced :ite 
benefits; they were attached to it from 
habit, Why,-then, put their love to any 
unnecessary test? That love by being 
tried could not be made greater, nor 
would the. fresh burthens and taxes, 
which war must occasion, more endear it 
to their affection. If there was any 
danger frorn French principles, to -go to 
war without necessity was to fight for 
their propagation. i 

On ‘these principles as reprobated in 
the proposed address, he would freely 
give his'‘opinion. It was not the :princt- 
ples that were bad dnd to be reprobated, 
but the abuse of them. From the abuse, 
not ‘the principles, had flowed all the 
evils that afflicted France. The use of the 
werd ‘ equality” by the French was 
deemed -highly objectionable. When 
taken as they meant it, nothing was mdre 
innocent; for what did they say? “ all. 
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sand pounds; one man to a Cottage, 
another to a palace; but the right in 
both was the same; an equal right of en- 


‘joying, an equal right of inheriting or-ac- 


A of possessing inheritance or 
acquisition. ‘The effect of the proposes 
address ‘was to condemn, not the abuse 
of those principles a the French had 


qr. 


much abused them), but the principles 
themselves. To this he could not assent; 
for they were the principles on which all 
just arid equitable government was 
founded. oe 7 

Mr. Fox -said, he had already differed 
sufficiently with a right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Burke) -on. this subject, to wish to 
provoke any fresh difference; but ¢ven 
against so great an authority he must 
bay, that the people are the bgtiath i in 
every state; that they have a right to 
change the form of their government, and | 
a right to cashier their governors for 
misconduct, as the people of this country 
cashiered Jameés 2nd, not by a parlia- 
ment, or any regular form known to the 
constitution, but by a convention ‘speak. 
ing the sense of the people; that convene 
tion produced a parliament and a king. 
They elected William to a vacant throne, 
not only setting aside James, wliom they 
had justly cashiered for thisconduct, but 
his innocent son. Again, they elected 
the house of Brunswick, not individually, 
but by dynasty ; and that dynasty tu-‘con- 
tinue while the terms and conditions on 
which it was elected were fulfilled, and 
no longer. He‘could not admit the right 
to do all this but by acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the people as paramount 
to all other laws. 

But it was said, that although we had 
once exercised this power, we had in the 
very act of exercising it, renounced it for 
ever. We had neither renounced it, nor, 


if we had been so disposed, was such a 


renunciation in our power. We elected 
first an individual, then a dynasty,. and 
lastly passed an act of parliament in the 
reign of queen Anne, declaring it to be 
the right of the people of this realm to — 
do so again without even assigning a rea-— 
son. If there were any persons among 
us, who doubted the superior wisdom of 
our monarchical form of government, 
their error was owing to those who 
changed its strong and irrefragable foun- 


men are equal in:respect of their rights.” | dation in the right.and choice of the peo- 
To this he assented; all men had equal | ple,-to a more flimsy ground of title. To 
rights, equal rights to unequal things ;'| those who proposed repelling opimions by | 
one man to a shilling, another to a thous | force, the example of the French in the 
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Netherlands, might teach the impotence 
of power to repel, or to introduce. But 
how was a war to operate in keeping opi- 
nions supposed dangerous out of this 
country? It was not surely meant to 
beat the French out of their own opi- 
nions ; and opinions were not like com- 
modities, the importation of which from 
France war would prevent. War, it was 
to be lamented, was a passion inherent in 
the nature of man; and it was curious to 
observe, what at various periods had been 
the various pretences. In ancient times 
wars were made for conquest. To these 
succeeded wars for religion, and the opi- 
nions of Luther and Calvin were attacked 
with all the fury of superstition and of 
power. 

The next pretext was commerce; and 
it would probably be allowed that no na- 
tion that made war for commerce ever 
found the object accomplished on con- 
cluding peace. Now we were to make 
war on.account of opinions; what was 
this but recurring again to an exploded 
cause? For a war about principles in 
religion was as much a war about opi- 
nlons, as a war about principles in politics. 
In the excellent set of papers alluded to 
by the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer, and which he had no doubt 
had been liberally distributed to the gen- 
tlemen who had lately got so many new 
lights on French affairs, the atheistical 
speech of Dupont in the convention was 
quoted. But did they believe all the 
French to be atheists and unbelievers on 
account of that speech? If they did so 
believe, there would certainly be no rea- 
son to complain of them for want of faith. 
But, admitting that the French were all 
atheists, were we going to war with them 
in order to propagate the christian reli- 
gion by means contrary to the precepts 
of Christ? The justifiable grounds of 
war were insult, injury, or danger. For 
the first, satisfaction ; for the second, re- 
paration ; for the third, security was the 
object. Each of these, too, was the 
proper object of negociation, which ought 
_ ever to precede war, except in case of an 
attack actually commenced. How had 
we negociated ? Not in any public or 
efficient form, a mode which he suspected, 
and lamented, by his proposing it had 
been prevented. A noble lord (Beau- 
champ) had said, that he thought it his 
duty not to conceal his opinions on so 
important an occasion, by absence or by 


silence; formerly, the noble lord did not 
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think absence so great a crime. Dur- 
ing the nine unfortunate years that he 
had maintained the same political con- 
nexions with himself, the noble lerd’s at- 
tendance had not been very assiduous ; 
and he rejoiced to hear that the noble 
lord meant now to compensate for past 
omissions by future diligence. 
When the triple league was formed to 
check the ambition of Louis 14th, the 
contracting parties did not deal so rigo- 
rously by him, as we were now told it was 
essential to the peace of Europe that we — 
should deal by the French. They never 
told Louis that he must renounce all his 
conquests in order to obtain peace. ‘But, 
then, it was said to be our duty to hate 
the French for the part they took in the | 
American war. He had heard of a duty ~ 
to love, but a duty to hate was new to 
him. That duty, however, ought to di- 
rect our hatred to the old government 
of France; not to the new, which had 
no hand in the provocation. Unfortu- 
nately, the new French government was 
admitted to be the successor of the old 
in nothing but its faults and its offences. 
It was a successor to be hated, and to 
war against, but it was not a successor 
to be negociated with. He feared, 
however, that war would be the re- 
sult, and from war apprehending greater 
evils than he durst name, he should 
have shrunk from his duty if he had 
not endeavoured to obtain an exposi- 
tion of the distinct causes. Of all wars, 
he dreaded that the most which had no 
definite object, because of such a war it 
was impossible to see the end. Our war 
with America had a definite object, an 
unjust one indeed, but still definite ; and 
after wading through years on years of 
expense and blood, after exhausting in- 
vectives and terms of contempt on the 
‘“‘ vagrant congress,” ‘one Adams,” “ one 
Washington,” &c. &c., we were compelled 
at last to treat with this very congress, 
and those very men. The Americans, to 
the honour of their character, committed 
no such horrid acts as had disgraced the 
French ; but we were as liberal of our 
obloquy to the former then as to the 
latter now. If we did but know for what 
we were to fight, we might look forward 
with confidence, and exert ourselves with 
unanimity; but while kept- thus in the 
dark, how many might there be who 
would believe that we were fighting the 
battles of despotism! To undeceite 
those who might full into this unhappy 
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delusion, it would be no derogation from 
the dignity of office to grant an explana- 
tion. Ifthe right hon. the chancellor of 
the exchequer would but yet consider— 
if he would but save the country from a 
war—above all, a war of opinion—how- 
ever inconsistent with his former declara- 
tions his measures might be, he would 
gladly consent to give him a general in- 
demnity for the whole, and even a vote 
of thanks. Let not the fatal opinion go 
abroad, that kings had an interest different 
from that of their subjects; that between 
those who had property and those who 
had none there was not a common: cause 
and common feeling. 

He knew that he himself should now 
be represented the partizan of France, as 
he had been formerly represented the 
partizan of America. He was no stranger 
to the industry with which these and 
other calumnies were circulated against 
him, and therefore he was not surprised ; 
‘but he really was surprised to find that 
he could not walk the streets without 
hearing whispers that he and some of his 
friends had been engaged in improper 
correspondence with persons in France. 
lf there were any foundation for such a 
charge, the source of the information 
could be mentioned. If it were true, it 
was capable of proof. If any man be- 
lieved this, he called. upon him to state 
the reasons of his belief. If any man had 
proofs, he challenged him to produce 
them. But, to what was this owing? 
The people had been told by their repre- 
sentatives in parliament that they were 
surrounded with dangers, and had been 
shown none. ‘They were, therefore, full 
of suspicion and prompt of. belief. All 
this had a material tendency to impede 
freedom of discussion, for. men would 
speak with reserve, or. not speak at all, 
under the terror of calumny. But he 
found by a letter in a newspaper, from 
Mr. Law, that he lived in a town where a 
set of men associated, and calling them- 
selves gentlemen (Mr. Reeves’s associa- 
tion at the Crown and Anchor), not only 
received anonymous letters reflecting on 
individuals, but corresponded with the 
writers of such letters, and even some: 
times transmitted their slanders to the 
secretary of state. He could not be 
much surprised at any aspersion on his 
character, knowing this; and therefore 
he hoped the House would give him the 
credit of being innocent till an open 
charge was made; and that if any man 
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heard improper correspondence imputed 
to him in private, he would belicve that 
he heard a falsehood, which he who cir- 
culated. it in secret durst not utter in 
public. 
' Mr. Windham agreed that in all pro- 
bability the French had no wish.at this 
moment to go to war with this country, 
as they were not yet ready to do so; their 
object seemed to be to take all Europe 
in detail, and we might be reserved for 
the last. It had been said, that no spe- 
cific object had been held out for which 
this country should go to war; nor im his 
opinion could it always happen, that, pre- 
vious to entering upon a war, the precise 
object which was to lead to its termina- 
tion should be distinctly known. At pre- 
sent we go to war for the security of this 
country, to attain which would be the 
object of the war, though it might be im- 
possible to say how or when that was to 
be obtained: in the same way, when a 
person is attacked by a ruffian, the object 
is to escape, though it may be uncer- 
tain by what means that may be accom- 
plished. In his opinion, from the present 
declared dispositions of the French, war 
was inevitable, and the only choice left 
us was the time: and he thought it by 
no means. prudent to wait till they were 
ready to attack us. He conceived the 
French to be actuated by as great a spirit 
of conquest at present as they had ever 
been. War might, no doubt, occasion - 
some discontents in this country; but im- 
ressed as he was, that war was abso- 
utely inevitable, neither that considera- 
tion, nor the calamities necessarily at- 
tending it, and which were always much: 
to be regretted, bore at all upon his mind. 
His opinion of the views of the French, 
founded upon the -whole tenor of their 
conduct for the last three or four years, 
could hardly be changed by any argu- 
ment; and from thence conceiving it im- 
possible that war could be avoided, he 
thought it should be undertaken when it 
might probably be most effectually car- 
ried on; negociation might, no doubt, be 
tried, but he had no hope that it would 
do any good.—Mr. Windham then pro- 
ceeded to state strongly his ideas of the 
great danger of the propagation of French 
principles, and agreed entirely with Mr. 
Anstruther, that opinions and principles, 
supported and propagated by arms, ought 
to be opposed by arms. In his idea, the 
conquest of Great Britain by Louis 16th. 
would by no means have been a calamity 
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équai to the ptopagation of French 'prin- 
ciples, ‘In the one ‘case, our persons 
might perhaps have been safe; all mora- 
lity, order, and-religion, would be ‘totally 
overthrown in the other. This would be 
a war pro aris et foots, to the. greatest ex- 
tent.—In respect to the ptinciple of in- 
terfering in the affairs of other countries, 
particular tules must govern particular 
cases. In queen Elizabeth’s time this 
country interfered:in the effairs of Hol- 
land ; other instances hail occurred; and 
France itself-was at present interfering in 
_ every country into which she could force 
admission.-With_ respect to the duke of 
Brunswick's expedition, which had been 
ealled:the cause‘ of despots, he confessed 
he had wished it suecess, ‘froin the belief 
that the evil which ‘that expedition was 
uridertaken to remove was greater than 
any which could be apprehended from its 
atrccess. He could by no means join with 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) in his ap- 
probation of French principles, considered 
abstractedly; fur they appeared to him 
as false in theory as in practice. As to 
the term ¢équality and equal rights, in his 
opinion, it was curious to see a writer on 
that subject struggling with a definition 
of equality—only ‘perplexing ‘the matter 
farther by calling it equality of rights, 
and obliged to give a commentary as large 
as a pamphlet, before he could so ‘define 
it as fo inake it capable either of assent 
or dissent.—As to what had been said 
of the sovereignty -of the people, he 
should at present go no farther into the 
discussion than to enter his protest 
against the doctrine, that the people, or 
a majority, have a right to make and un- 
make governments accorting to their ‘ca- 
price; though he admitted that it was 
a‘general subject of intricate and impor- 
tant discussion.— France had an hatred to 
this country, not on account of ancient 
Frvalry, ‘but because our constitution was 
a perpetual contradiction to their govern- 
ment. Who, he asked, ever expected ad- 
vantages from war? But great as was the 
evil of war, there must even be something 
greater, namely, the occasion of it. As 
to the idea, that nothing but extirpation 
could effect the most desirable object of 
the war, that was viewing the matter in 
too dreadful a light: it would surely not 
be surprising, if a people, who had of late 
so often changed their opinion, should be 
brought again to alter it, and to adopt 
sentiments more consistent with the good 
order of all governments, and the general 
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tranquillity of Europe, as well as more 
conducive to their own happiness. — | 
Lord W. Russeli said, that, although 
he had felt the greatest indignation and 
horror at the late :proceedings in France, 
and most sincerely commiserated the fate 
of the late unfortunate king of that coun- 
tty, he had nevertheless heard nothing te 
convince him of the ‘necessity or ma 
of a war, or to induce him to give 
vote for the address. 


The address was then agreed to. 


Debate sn the Lords on the ag Mes- 
sage for an Augmentation of the Forces.] 
Po the order of G day being 
read for taking his Majesty’s Message: into 
consideration, ; 

Lord Grenville trusted, that upon themo- 
tion that he had to make to their lordships 
there could be but one opinion in that 
House. The period in which he spoke 
he would not hesitate to say was momen- 
tous; it was big with the future fate of 
ceaieaoria| and of Europe; and as we 
now acted, must we hereafter expect 
to experience the good or bad effects 
of that line of conduct which we 
should adopt. By our present decision 
must the empire of Britain stand or 
fall; and in our fate would be involved 
that of every éxistihng government of Eu- 
rope. He trusted that the House would 
readily concur with his niajesty in ex- 
pressing its most marked ‘indignation at 4 
recent transaction in ‘Paris—a transaction 
that ‘had filled Europe ‘with ‘émazemént 
and horror, ‘arid had béen recéived in this 
coufitry with a degree of feeling and emo- 
tion that made him gloty in being an 
Englishman. Of the dreadful prmciples 


that had been established in -Frdnce, the 


ttansaction to which he alluded was a 
melancholy proof. In defiance of every 
principle of justice and humanity, a selt- — 
constituted faction had dethroried the 
monarch to whom they ‘had sworn al- 
legiance, had violated and-overturned the 
constitution they had sworn ‘to maintain, 
and had committed an act that was un- 
exampled in the history of modern Eu- 
rope—an act that was still heightened by 
circumstances of greater atrocity ‘than 
that which Englishmen blushed at the re~ 
cital of, and which formed ‘the greatest 
blot in the history of their country. This 
amiable monarch, who had so recently 
fallen a victim to the néw principles of 
France, was a’ prince remarkable for his 
humanity, his justice, arid his regard for 
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the interests. and: welfare. of his people. 
Sacrificing al]l.personal considerations, he 
conyoked the states general, and thus vo- 
luntarily, gave liberty to France; but 
while he thus conceded every thing that 
his.subjects could have required, he laid 
the foundation of his ownruin, and. of the 
dreadful misfortunes that now over- 
whelmed that unhappy country, In place. 
of the establishment of. a ratiqnal liberty, 


at. which every friend to mankind would: 


haye rejoiced, there had been reared a 
systam, at, war-with,exery thing that men 
have been, accustomed. to revere—with 
every; principle. that. can conduce to the 
support of civil society. Upon the ruins. 
of sacial order, of:humanity, and of reli- 
giop, had: been reared the tree of liberty; 
hut.let us judge.of:this tree of liberty by. 


the fruit. which it had produced: an in- | 


hocent. monarch had: been. cruelly mur- 
dered by a self-constituted power, with- 
out having violated any existing law, and 
in violation of every,principle of justice: 
his judges. were. a. party in. the. cause— 
they. were accusers, ri aes and jurors ; 
and ao undefined. wera their powers, that. 
many of: them were.at.a.loss under what 
denomination to give, their vate upon. a 
question sa.important. as.the.life of their 
prince. But, under. all these. circum- 
stances af horror and injustice, had the 
operation of: the French principles been 
confined: to. their, owa. country, however, 
we might have deplored the consequences, 
we abould: havé. had leas: reason to arrai 
them; but when we. see a. wish, on. the 
part:afi the French, to. extend them toa 
ather cauntties, and: busily. employed in 
eadeayouriag to. effect this purpose, it 
. & mementous: consideration in- 
dead. We. might: see the same scenes 
ing. here:.. we might, see them 
cromned. by-the.aame horrible and atro- 
cious.act, . ‘Thaslightestauppesition ofsuch 
a possibility, he was.certain, would not 
nly. deeply affectexery.maninthat House, 
but every. subject ofthe. British empire.— 
His lordship. said) he.shoyld: now. proceed 
te explain.” himself u those pointe 
which. he thought most material. " No- 
thing. could have been more. just or. gene- 


ous than the conduct.of this. country, to- | his. fi 
wards Krance: from. the earliest period of 


their. revolution we had. studiously. de- 
elmediall interference ;. and:had they con- 
fined; themselves. to. the limits of their 
eun. territory, and. the. internal arrange- 
ment of their-own affairs, the same system 
of scrupulous. neutrality. would have been 
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independent, state: . it was | 
‘material that she shauld nat. be under the. 
‘influence of the: power, and of the. present: 
principles of France, In, that. unhappy. 
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religiously. observed. His majesty. had: 
observed, with respect to France, the. 
strictest neutrality; a line of conduct. 
that he was relyctantly-obliged to change, 
not only in his own defence, but for the 

reservation of every. existing. system: of: 

surope, in the. balance. of which Great: 
Britain not only formed a. principal. part, 
but in the due preservation of which she. 
had so material an. interest.—It had been 
said, that because Holland had not made. 


any positive requisition to us respecting: 


the opening of the Scheldt, it was. not. 
our, business-to volunteer our, assistance ; 
but,he would refer it to the decision. of: 


the House, whether. it was not a stronger: 
reason for-our offering our.assistance, he-. 


cause: a valuable.and ancient. ally was, ine. 
timidated, by. tha. overbearing. power, of: 
France from. demanding. that ‘assistance 
to which she had a-right? It was. mate- 
rjal to. the existence. of. Great  Britainy 
that. Holland. should: remain..a. ee ane 
ar. yi 


and, distracted cayntry, there had: been, 
within. the short. spece. af, three: or. faur. 


years, ng less than three revolutions, No- 


speper had they. sworn-to, the.maintenance. 
of. gne, than they established: another. 
form of government ;. and what. their next. 
was.to be, for at; present they had nane, 


it: was.imgpossible. to foretell. It seemed; 
to be their abjact, however, first to avers 


turn, every; other established: system. fn. 
Europe—a principle. which, in. the earlier. 


stages of their. revolution, and: indeed 


till within these two. months, _théy, had: 


formally and. anxiously. disclaimed. The. 


dreadful. transactions, of. the. 10th. of: 


August, and of the Znd andi&rd. of: Sep-. 


tember overturned; the. last constitutian, 
to which they, had sworn allegiance,. and: 
dissolved the power..of the king. His. 


| ss soon after thought it proper to.re-. 


call his ambassador from Paris, as there was. 
no. legally-censtituted power with whom. 
he could communicate. M. Chauvelin, 
the. accredited: minister of his most Ghris- - 
tian. majesty, atil]. remained here, though. 
is. functions. had ceased. His. majesty 
did.not choase. to. order. him to. depart, 


because that: would haxe. been a. virtual: 
-acknowledgment.of the kiny’s deposition ; 
but all official communication. with him 


was suspended. At the time when 


France was threatened. by the .combina- 


tion of foreign powers against her, her. 
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language was moderate, and her conduct, 
with respect to foreign powers at least, 
sufficiently just.—It would appear, from 
the papers on their lordships table, that 
his majesty had been applied to to mediate 
between France and the allied powers ; 
but, ever zealous to preserve to his own 
subjects the blessings of peace, he had 
declined all interference in a point in 
which it would avail nothing, and might 
ultimately involve him in the quarrel. It 
was known to their lordships, that the 
combined armies had entered France ; 
and it was likewise known, that from the 
unforeseen contingencies of war they were 
obliged to retire. Then the system of 
France became entirely changed: she 
began to form and to indulge those views 
of aggrandisement and of conquest which 
she had formally and solemnly relin- 
quished ; and, under the pretext of 
pene universal liberty and fraternity, 

e aimed at universal conquest. She 
had overrun with her arms the whole of 
the Netherlands, the province of Nice, 
the dutchy of Savoy, and several other 
states situated upon the Rhine; and her 
conquests were attended with conse- 
quences unknown to civilised nations. It 
was the distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween the wars of civilised and barbarous 
nations, that, in the former, wars were 
carried on in the names of the kings, and, 
in the latter, it was a war of the multi- 
tude. In the former, personal property 
was always considered as sacred ; indivi- 
duals were not only left in complete pos- 
session of their property, and their civil 
privileges, but of their religion, which 
was of much more consequence than 
either :. the conqueror only claimed as his 
right the public revenue of the country. 
But far: different was the warfare which 
the French now carried into every coun- 
try which they could reach: they not 
only seized the public revenue of. such 
countries, but private property was con- 
fiscated, every higher order was pro- 
scribed, and none were permitted to re- 
main but the lowest and poorest mass of 
the people. Even these, too, were denied 
the exercise of their religion: every thing 
was compelled to yield to the more en- 
lightened system of France. Such was 
the fraternity which Frenchmen carried 
into foreign countries, which they invaded 
without provocation, and tyrannised over 
without remorse ; and such fraternity was 
France anxious to extend to this happy, 
this favoured island! It had been said, 
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that the persons who now exercised what 
they called the executive power in France 
were anxious to treat with this country, 
and were unwilling to go to war with us. 
With the present power in France, he 
contended, it was impossible to treat; for 
there the momentary will of an armed 
multitude had been substituted for order 
and law. At the very moment that we 
were carrying on a correspondence with 
their agent here, one of their ministers 
had published a proclamation to the sea- 
ae Inviting them to a.war with Eng- 
and; inciting them to bring aid to the 
republicans of England ; and threatening 
to send over the red bonnet of liberty to 
their republican friends. .Was it upon 
the promises or protestations of such men 
that we could rely? No. Let us judge 
of them by their acts: it is by their con- 
duct only that we can form an opinion of 
their wish to avoid a war with this coun~ 
at they knew the only terms upon 
which it could be avoided. Upon that 
head we had acted with the characteristic 
candour and openness of Englishmen; _ 
but, in place of subscribing to those. 
terms, they were preparing for fresh con-. 

uests, and our ally, the Dutch, were in 
the most perilous situation. In place of 
withdrawing their forces within the limits 
of their territory, the French had inso- 
lently said, they would retain the possession 
of Belgium until the conclusion of the 
war, or until the consolidation of the li- 
berties of that country. And who is to 
be the judge of this consolidation, as 
they are pleased to term it? The French 
themselves; those very men who were. 
busied in the act of plunder and rapine, 
and who, should they ever relinquish their 
conquest, would leave it a miserable ruin. 
He would positively state, that the safety 
of Europe demanded that these provinces 
should be rescued from the tyrannous 
gripe of France; and it would likewise 
be material under what government. they: 
were afterwards to be established. He 
would not scruple to declare, that he 
should think them equally dangerous if 
established as an independent republic, as 
if they. were to be under the immediate 
yoke of France; for that powerful and 
overweening empire would still sway them 
under that specious, but empty, form of 
liberty and independence.—Much_ had 
been said about the.Scheldt being . the 
only source of enmity between this coun- 
try and France... The causes of enmity 
and jealousy were innumerable ; and there 
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was one much stronger than any that 
existed between those two countries, 
when France thought proper to declare 
war against Austria. It was the chief 
cause of complaint on the part of France, 
that the emperor had upon his frontiers 
bodies of unfortunate men, who had been 
driven from their country, and who longed 
to return to it in safety and with honour. 
At the present moment, when France 
pretends to be so anxious to avoid a war 
with England and her ally the Dutch, 
the latter has a much stronger reason, in 
fact, for hostility, than France had against 
Austria. The French have planted upon 
the Dutch frontiers a band of rebels and 
desperate banditti, who have fled their 
country for crimes; and from this body 
are disseminated, by French agents in 
Holland, principles and plans dangerous 
to the government of that country, and 
hostile to the peace of Europe. The pre- 
sent, he conceived to be a period the most 
dangerous and critical to this country ; 
one in which it became us to exert our 
energies for the preservation, not of our 
political balance only in the scale of Eu- 
rope, but of all those blessings which we 
so exclusively enjoy. Negociation had 
been tried in vain ; there was but one al- 
ternative ; and it was a pleasing consola- 
tion to his majesty’s ministers, in the line 
which they were obliged to pursue, that 
they had with them the almost united 
voice of the British empire. His lord- 
ship then moved, ‘“ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, to 
return his majesty the thanks of this 
House for his most gracious message, and 
for the communication of the papers 
which, by his majesty’s command, have 
been laid before us: to offer his majesty 
eur heartfelt condolence on the atrocious 
act lately perpetrated at Paris, which 
must be viewed by every nation in Eu- 
rope as an outrage on religion, justice, 
and humanity, and as a striking and dread- 
ful example of the effect of principles which 
Jead to the violation of the most sacred 
duties, and are utterly subversive of the 
peace and order of all civil society: —To 
assure his majesty, that it is impossible 
for us not to be sensible of the views of 
Rec eee a and ambition which, in 
violation of repeated and solemn profes- 
sions, have been openly manifested on 
the part of France, and which are con- 
nected with the propagation of principles 
incompatible with the existence of all just 
and regular government: that, under the 
{ VOL. XXX. ] 
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present circumstances, we consider a 
vigorous and effectual opposition to those 
views and principles as essential to the 
security of every thing which is most 
dear and valuable to us as a nation, and 
to the future tranquillity and safety of all 
other countries :—That, impressed with 
these sentiments, we shall, with the ut- 
most zeal and alacrity, afford his majesty 
the most effectual assistance, to enable 
his majesty to make a farther augmenta- 
tion of his forces by sea and land, and to 
act as circumstances may require in the 
present important conjuncture, for main- 
taining the security and honour of his 
crown, for supporting the just rights of 
his allies, and for preserving to his people 
the undisturbed enjoyment of the bless- 
ings which, under the Divine Providence, 
they derive from the British consti- 
tution.” 

Earl Stanhope rose, he said, upon the 
most important occasion that ever he had 
witnessed, to declare his opinion that this 
calamity, pregnant with ruin to England, 
had been brought on us by ministers. It 
had been provoked by no aggression. 
England had neither been injured nor in- 
sulted; but we were drawn into this most 
imminent of all dangers, by a system of 
pride, peevishness, and passion, incom- 
patible with sound wisdom and true po- 
licy. Every man of humanity ought to 
exert himself to avert the evil from his 
country; and he took upon him to say, 
that even yet it might be avoided, if we 
would shake off the false pretences under 
which we covered our real designs, and 
acted with the openness and candour that 
became a great nation. The noble earl 
read part of a letter from citizen Con- 
dorcet, expressing the anxious desire of 
the French to maintain an amicable une 
derstanding with England. And this 
friendship might have been maintained, 
but for the insidious ‘and crooked manner 


-in which our ministers had carried on the 


negociation. They were willing, for- 
sooth, to c on an unofficial corres- 
pondence; and thus they contrived to 
irritate a: galled people, to wound their 
delicacy, to insult their distress, and to 
provoke their pride. As if all this were 
not sufficient, they completed the insult, 
by the outrageous manner of M. Chauve- 
lin’s dismission. Let us judge of them 
by ourselves.. What would king William 


have done, if his minister had been so 


treated? Was thére any neutrality in 
peremptorily demanding that they should 
[YJ 
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quit Brabant, and at the same time, not 
as peremptorily demanding of the com- 
bined kings that they should not attack 
France? Neutrality, from its very. es- 
sence, was equal. The noble secretary 
had said, that he saw no difference be- 
tween annexing Brabant to France, and 
erecting it into an independent govern- 
ment. Did he mean, that we were to see 
it restored to the horror of its ancient 
bondage under the house of Austria? He 
would tell the noble secretary that he had 
no right to enslave any person. He had 
heard many things that day brought for- 
ward to inflame the passions of the pub- 
lic. How poor and pitiful were such ex- 
dients! Let us look back to our own 
istory, and see whether our own govern- 
ment had not been stained by acts as 
horrid. Did we not, by act of parlia- 
ment, set a price of 100,000/. on the 
head of the Pretender ? And yet, with 
the memory of this fact, to repress our 
malignity, we endeavour to inflame the 
public mind by reproaches on the disor- 
dered state of France. What will all this 
avail you? You will net make this a 
war of the people of Great Britain. It ia 
a war of the government of England, 
against the funds of England, against her 
paper currency, against her manufactures, 
against her best and dearest interests. 
The real motives for this war is, that.you 
dislike the principles of the French revo- 
lution. If these principles are good, it is 
not your war that will extinguish them. 
But how are you to oppose them? What 
is our army; what our militia, compared 
with the army and militia of France? 
They have voted an army of 500,000 
men. We may vote men too; but where 
shall we find the money? In what way 
were we to carry on this war? Were 
we to attack the French islands? They 
wished to lose them. But he desired 
their lordships to recollect that on the 
French possessing their islands, depended 
the continuance of ours. Had we calcu- 
lated on the probable insurrections in 
those islands ? He warned their lordships 
against the danger of driving them to 
desperation, and concluded with moving 
an amendment to the address, by omittin 
all the words after the first sentence, and 


substituting the following: ‘* To assure. 


his majesty, that this House will take 
into its earliest consideration the subject 
recommended by his majesty, and will 
zealously concur in the. measures which, 
upon due deliberation, ‘shall be found 


| he entertained no doubt. 
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most conducive to the dignity of hie ma- 
jesty's crown, and the security and inte- 
rests of his people. In the mean time, 
they humbly beg leaye to recommend te 
his majesty, to exert every means becom- 
ing the dignity of his crown, to avert 
from this country the calamities of war.’’ 
The Earl of Daraley declared his de- 
cided approbation of the measure pro- 
posed. This approbation his lerdship - 
grousded upon a comparison between the 
professions of the French nation and their 
uviferm practice; the one continually 
running in a stream directly contrary te 
the other. The shocking tragedy lately | 
acted at Paris, was also an additional and 
powerful incentive to his concurrence in 
the present measure; which he coneeived 
to be called for by every sentiment tha 
could actuate the feelings or waderstand- 
ings of mankind. | 
he Earl of Carlisle expressed hip as- 
tonishment that there ahould be any op- 
osition to a measure, upon which he 
Fad conceived there could be but ese 
voice, ove heart, and one mind through- 
out the nation at large. It had been im- 
puted to ministers, that they possessed 
all the inclination, and sought the pretext 
for entering into a war. To him such ar 
imputation appeared most preposterous ; 
on the contrary, it must be self-evident, 
that instead of seeking the pretext for 
war, peace must of all things under hea- 
ven be the object which they must bave 
most at heart. Was it to be believed 
that, when by the uninterrupted blessings 
of peace, the country had arrived at a 
state of unparalleled prosperity, that 
ministry were so lavish of their fame, as 
foolishly and wickedly to endeavour to 
throw Jom that fabric, in the raising of 
which so much pains had been taken ?— 
Of the necessity and justice of the war, 
We had been 
driven into it, not only by the sarap 
of the preservation of our good faith wi 
our allies, but by the total want of it in 
those who have been endeavouring to di- 
vert our attention by professions to which 
their. every action gave the lie. He 
would not attempt to repay dean 
ships feelings, or rouse their indignation 
by adverting to the recent butchery of 
their king, farther than as it tended to 
prove, that while they were preaching up 
the doctrines of humanity and philosophy, 
they were in fact void of every sentiment 
that ought to influence mankind, and in 
their conduct could only be compared to 
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ferocious beasts. It was the great argu- 
mient with those who were hostile to the 
present measures, that we ought to nego- 
ciate rather than precipitate ourselves 
mto hostilities with the French. But he 
would ask, how did our pursuing such 
precautions as might be necessary for 
putting us in a state of defence, in case 
we should be ultimately driven to the ex- 
tremity of a war, preclude the success of 
a@ negociation ; or rather, was it not the 
most effectual means of preserving, if 
possible, the continuance of peace, by 
showing we were ready for the opposite 
extreme? It had also been urged against 
ministers, that they were reluctant to 
trent with M. Chauvelin, or those with 
whom he acted; and that this reluctance 
was the more imexcusable, inasmuch as, 
let the event of the war be what it might, 
we must treat at last, arid. therefore it was 
better to do so now than after the waste 
of blood and treasure. To this he an- 
swered, that he trusted we should never 
be brought to negociate with men avow-: 
ing such principles and abetting such 
practices as those which disgraced the 
present faction of France ; that whenever 
they were ready to abandon the one, and 
abstain from the other, then and then 
alone could this country enter into any 
connexion with them, with a due regard 
either to her honour or safety. Upon 
these grounds he declared his decided 
approbation of the proposed address. 

e Earl of Derby said, that he could 
not see the policy of the war, and why it 
ought not to be avoided. At the begin- 
ning of the American war, the country 
appeared te approve ef it; but when the 
manufacturer loses a great part ef the 
produce of his labour, will he net curse 
the war that has been so imprudently 
undertaken? He was entirely indepen- 
dent, and wanted nothing from either mi- 
nistry or opposition ; he therefore gave 
his vote according to his conscience, and 
should support the amendment. 

Lord Porchester approved of the war. 
He said, it was a war, not of choice, but 
necessity: it was a war for every thing 
that was dear to us; perhaps for our very 
existence. It was not, therefore, a war 
to be entered upon on mercantile consi- 
derations. They were not to balance the 
probable profit and loss. They were not 
to inquire even into the means of carry- 
ing it on. If we were reduced to our last 
shilling, we should not tamely lie down, 
and suffer ourselves to be crushed. 
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The Earl of Kinnoul gave his hearty 
support to the address. For whatever 
might be the opinion of men and measures 
in general, he thought there ought to be 
but one voice, hand, and heart, on the 
present occasion, to support civil order 
and government, our excellent constitu- 
tion in church and state, and the laws and 
magistracy of the realm, by which alone 
the life, liberty, and property of every 
individual, from the highest to the lowest, 
can be duly preserved. From the con- 
duct of France, he thought war inevitable, 
and therefore should vote for the address. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that he 
owed to the people of Great Britain a 
clear statement of the reasons which ac- 
tuated him in his public conduct. He 
professed himself to be one of the peo- 

Je; and it was not the low and pitiful 
invectives that daily issued from the 
press, that should make him shrink from 
the prosecution of those reforms that he 
thought essential to the public happiness. 
He deplored the act of atrocity lately 
perpetrated in France, which was as dis- 
tant from true policy as from humanity 
and justice. He spoke of the scene of 
horror with pathetic agitation; and said, 
that the passions of the multitude of 
France were fatally brought into the pre- 
sent ferment by the sanguinary mani- 
festoes of the duke of Brunswick. Paris 
was to be consumed, and the army were 
te exterminate all who dared to oppose 
the arrogance of despotism. It was true, 
that the conduct of the French had been 
horrid; but he augured ill of the inten- 
tion: of the British ministers, when he 
saw them joining with their just com- 
plaints against France, the most insidious 

eal to the passions. Good God! if 
they have reasons for devoting the coun- 
try to war, cannot these reasons stand. 
the test of sober discussion? Instead of 
submitting the grounds of complaint to 
rational disquisitions, a vile collection of 
papers is distributed at your lordships 
doors, pitifully contrived to excite your 
prejudices against the French nation, and 
to turn that into matter of anger and re- 
sentment, which ought to be the subject 
of the coolest and most deliberate reflec- 
tion. They have collected all the absur- 
dities of all madmen; all the monstrous 
propositions of the heated imaginations 
of individuals, to induce you to believe 
that this nation of madmen and specu- 
latists are not to be reasoned with, but to 


| be crushed. They rouse you to revenge, 
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instead of calling upon you to deliberate. 
When I hear of the intemperance of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Windham; when I heard 
a noble lord, during the short continu- 
ance of his disinterested support of go- 
vernment, calling the French by the most 
Opprobrious terms; another calling them 
“ ferocious beasts ;” and when I daily 
hear the contemptible calumnies and pro- 
voking outcry against them, can I wonder 
that the should be exasperated in re- 
turn, and that the multitude in both coun- 
tries, thus goaded, should commit acts 
of the most rancorous hatred? Is this the 
conduct of statesmen and legislators 
among whom dispassionate reasoning ought 
alone to predominate? I am ready to own, 
that the acts of the Convention, for the 
three last months, have been monstrous 
and absurd. But in all their absurdity 
and wickedness, they have manifested an 
uniform desire of maintaining peace and 
friendship with England. He read some 
passages relative to this subject, from a 
report made by Brissot; and speaking of 
Brissot himself, added, that he was proud 
to rank him in the list of his friends. His 
virtues and talents merited the acknow- 
ledgment. If their lordships were de- 


termined to be guided by the dictates of. 


sound policy and reason, it would be ne- 
cessary,to take into their consideration what 
were the objects for which we were rush- 
ing into a war. Was it for the purpose 
of joining in the league of kings, as it 
was termed, to restore the government of 
France to its former state and principles; 
or of totally extirpating that people? 
Whatever they might be, would it not be 
equally prudent and necessary to examine 
well into the means by which war was to 
be carried on? Whether, under the im- 
mensc load of debt with which this coun- 
try already groaned, it could bear such 
additional burthens as would be abso- 
lutely necessary to give vigour. and effect 
to our operations? But most of all, were 
they. not bound to consider well, what 
might be the probable event of the con- 
test? We were told, that the French 
West-India islands would fall an easy 

rey to our arms. The fact was, the 
Prendh cared not what became of them; 
they were no longer necessary to their 
system; and how could we be sure that 
by the very act of incorporation, we 
might not be introducing into our own 
islands the seeds of those very opinions 
we seemed so determined to root out? 


Supposing the French completely mis- 
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taken in their theory, were we sure we were 
about to. pursue the proper means of 
reclaiming them from their errors? It 
certainly appeared rather paradoxical that 
the sword should be the only way to re- 
store men to a right mode of thinking; 
and so far was he (aa being of that opi- 
nion, that he believed it was of all other 
measures the most calculated to confirm 
them in their opinions, and unite them in 
their determinations. He affirmed, that 
so far was France from being hostile to 
this country, that, as far as fell within his 
knowledge of them, during his late resi- 
dence among them, he could with truth 
affirm, that all individuals, of whatever 
rank or station, in power or out of power, 
professed the utmost desire to Lagat 

two 


peace and harmony between 
countries. | | 
Viscount Stormont said, the question 
was one of the most important that ever 
called for the consideration of parliament. 
He urged the propriety of strengthening 
the hands of government, in the present 
critical situation of affairs. He took noe 
tice of the striking contrast between the 
present state and resources of Great Bri- 
tain and those of France. He said France 
had acknowledged a deficit of seven mil- 
lions sterling, in one month; and what 
country on earth could sustain such a de- 
ficiency long? It was true, the Convention 
had issued eighty millions in assignats, 
but where was the fund to render them.of 
any value, or to give security to those who 
took them? He spoke of the execution of 
the late king, as one of the most barbarous 
acts that ever disgraced the annals of any 
country. Having had the honour to be 
long in a public situation, he had had an 
opportunity of acquainting himself with the 
French monarch intimately, and if ever 
there was aman who had more of the milk 
of human kindness about him than ano- 
ther, it was Louis 16th. He showed 
that under the pretence of freedom, the 
French were in full exercise of the most 
unparalleled despotism. We had more to 
fear than ever from the ambition and po- 
licy of France; she pretended to annul all 
treaties made between sovereigns, because 
the people were not a contracting party ; 
and, in that case, all the treaties that ac- 
tually existed, must be annulled. He cer- 
tainly did not approve of war, if it could 
possibly be avoided. It was difficult to 
calculate its expense, or what might be its 
consequences ; but he was sure he should 
not repent the opinion he had just given, 
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because he was convinced in his con- 
science that it was absolutely necessary. 
He could not allow that it would be a war 
against liberty, and in favour of despotism, 
weeing that there was no liberty in 
France. In no country in the world, 
- eould any parallel be found to the tyran- 
nical proceedings that had been carried on 
there. | 
The Marquis of Lansdown said, that it 
was in vain to deplore what had now hap- 
pened with respect to the late unfortunate 
king of France, though he was persuaded, 
that the death of that unfortunate monarch 
might, in some degree, be ascribed to the 
pride and obstinacy of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, in refusing to open a negociation 
with the French republic, by which the 
life of the unfortunate Louis might have 
been saved. Among a body of men con- 
sisting of seven hundred, a majority of 
five hundred might have been obtained at 
less expense than it would cost to carry 
on the present war for a single day. He 
had, during the course of his political life 
been engaged in two wars; the first of 
which commenced in despondency, ‘and 
terminated in triumph ; the last had begun 
in confidence, and ended in despair, and 
both, by their accumulated pressure, had 
laid a debt of 150 million on the nation. 
Ministers had specified two grounds on 
which they wished to enter into a war with 
France : the one, to prevent her aggran- 
dizement ; the other to stop the progress 
ef her principles. During the time of sir 
Robert Walpole, perhaps the wisest mi- 
nister that England ever saw, France was 
suffered to take possession of Lorraine, a 
province infinitely more valuable than 
Savoy, without the slightest molestation ; 
and, at a later period, she was permitted 
to seize Corsica, without any interruption. 
from Great Britain. The noble secretary 
had stated, that it would be as prejudicial 
to the interests of Europe, if the Belgic 
provinces should be erected into an inde- 
pendent republic, as if they were united to 
the commonwealth of France; and in so 
doing, he appeared to have forgotten the 
begociation formerly carried on between 
Mr. Vandermersch and the British minis- 
try, and the plan which had been con- 
certed between our court and the king of 
Prussia, for wresting those territories from 
the House of Austria. With respect to 
French principles, as they had been deno- 
minated, those principles had been ex- 
sedi from us to France, and could not 
e said to have originated among the peo- 
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ple of the latter country. The new prin- 
ciples of government, founded on the abo- 
lition of the old feudal system, were origi- 
nally propagated among us by the dean of 
Gloucester, Mr. Tucker, and had since 
been more generally inculcated by Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his work on the Wealth of 
Nations, which had been recommended as 
a book necessary for the information of 
youth, by Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. But whatever these principles 
were, a metaphysical war was not the 
means of extinguishing them; and, as to 
France, it could not be hoped, that the 
utmost success would give us the posses- 
sion of that country, into which the duke 
of Marlborough had dreaded to march, 
even after the battle of Blenheim. An 
attempt. upon it would be as ridiculous 
as Charles Znd’s threat to the mayor 
of London, that he would move his court 
to Windsor; to which the mayor replied, 
‘What! did your majesty get you 
would move the Thames to Windsor!” 
The enthusiasm of the French people ren- 
dered them formidable enemies, however 
they might now be despised. He did not 
know whether one Englishman could beat 
ten Frenchmen, but he was sure, that one 
enthusiast could beat ten mercenaries ; 
and, in a conversation at which, in an early. 
part of his life, he had been present be- 
tween the duke of Brunswick and some 
other generals, the same opinion had been 
declared by the company. Though he 
could not pretend to any correspondence 
which could entitle him to any extraordi- 
nary intelligence, yet he could with confi- 
dence affirm, that France was much dis- 
posed to be directed by the current opi- 
nion in this kingdom ; and in consequence 
of this predilection, England had it now 
in her power to act the most glorious part . 
that had ever been assigned to any nation. 
She might establish a constitution in 
France congenial to her wishes, and ex- 
tricate Austria and our ally, Prussia, from 
the dilemma in which these two powers 
were involyed. The temporary decrease 
of our public expenditure had been the ef- 
fect of a long peace; but we had no per- 
manent fund by which we could support 
the expense ofa war. The French, on the 
contrary, by the. power which their Con- 
vention possessed of creating assignats, 
had an unlimited capacity of obtaining 
credit to whatever amount it pleased. 
As a proof of what he asserted, he ap- 
pealed to a communication made by gene- 
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ral Dumourier to the National Convention, 
and which had not been previously com- 
municated to any but the Executive Coun- 
cil. By this piece of intelligence, it appeared 
that Dumourier had negociated a loan from 
the clergy of the Low Countries, by the 
produce of which he would be enabled to 
inaintain an army of 120,000 men for ten 
months. The ideaof taking possession ofthe 
French colonies could hardly be realized ; 
and, if we could obtain them, we should 
be under the necessity of restoring them 
as an equivalent for the losses sustained 
by our allies on the continent. And were 
we assured that the first step of the French 
would not be to atm the negroes, by which 
an universal insurrection in all our West- 
India islands might be excited ? The petty 
privateers of France would destroy our 
trade ; and considering the case in all its 
circumstances, the war must be ruinous, 
and unpopular in the country. It was not 
a war which specified any particular injury 
which we had sustained a8 a ground of 
hostilities ; it was a war commenced on ac- 
count of metaphysical opinions. The 
states of Holland were in the most de- 
fenceless condition, and no force we could 
supply was adequate to their safety. Con- 
sidering, therefore, the. question in every 
point of view, he would vote against the 
address. 

- The° Lord Chancellor * observed, that 
though he was unwilling to accuse noble 
lords of irregularity, yet he could not 
help remarking, that the motion which 
was at present under the consideration of 
the House, had been totally lost sight of, 
the order ef the day not calling upon 
them to decide upon the question of 
peace or war, but to take into considera- 
tien the propriety of an address in con- 
Sequence ef his majesty’s message. It 
had been observed, that in the message 
to which he alluded, several remarks 
"were introduced in relation to the murder 
of the late king of France, which the 
House had been told were calculated 
rather to inflame their passions than to 
convince their understandings. Passion, 
in his opinion, had little to do with the 
present case; it being only a transient 
emotion of the mind, whereas-the tragical 
event which had lately happened at Paris 
had not only changed the garb of the 
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nation, bat.seemed to impress every in- 
dividual in it with sorrow. It surely, 
then, would have been indecent to have 
omitted taking notice of it in the mes 

before the House. The next part of the 
message related to the views of aggran- 
dizement on the part of France. The 
noble marquis had stated that this was a 
war of metaphysics, but who were the 
metaphysicians? They were 120,000 
French soldiers, and their cannon, and 
bayonets were the arguments they used. 
Their effects had been felt and their les- 
sons taught at Nice, Frankfort, the Low 
Countries, and Geneva. They did not 
allow the people any choice in their go- 
vernment or laws, but obliged them to 
receive such as were made by the Con- 
vention. Frankfort had expressly said, 
“we want none of your laws, ours are 
the best in the wold’ we have always 
been free, and wish not to change them,” 
and the most arbitrary imposts were lee 
vied upon her in consequence of this de- 
claration. In the Netherlands, they had 
done the same: the people wished for 
their own judges, their own laws, and 
their own religion; they wished to be 
free, and not to be obliged to adopt the 
customs of France; but cannon were 
planted every where to enforce the doc- 
trines of these new metaphysicians. 
They wished to restore the constitution 
established by their ancient princes, 
under which their ancestors were flou- 
rishing and happy, when the other states 
of Europe were plunged in comparative 
ignorance and barbarism. The noble 
marquess had observed, that when Lor- 
raine and Corsica were subjugated by 
France, no alarm had been taken by the 
then existing administration of the coun- 
try; but it surely was a strange argument 
to assert, that because we had not resisted 
the former encroachments of France, we 


were therefore tamely to submit to her. 


future ambitious projects. During the 
reign of Louis 14th, that prince had claim 
to certain cities in the Germanic empire, 
situate on the banks of the Rhine, and 
likewise to part of the Spanish dominions 
in the Netherlands ; but even he, though 
he made a provisionary conquest of them, 
still preserved to their inhabitants the 
exercise of their private rights, and the 
pilot haan of their private property ; and 
on the conclusion of hostilities they were 
Sagar restored to their former situa- 
tion. 

scarcely sufficient to require of France, 


ut as aflairs now stand, it wag 
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to return within her ancient limits, for 
she must atill leave behind her the con- 
tarnination of her doctrines, and the poi- 
son of her example. He must suppose 
himself to be mistaken, for as God was 
his judge, he could scarcely imagine any 
member of the House could seriously 
urge it, when he stated it as having been 
asserted by a noble lord, that on account 
of the weakness of our allies, we were 
justified in deserting their cause. Such 
2 doctrine was so infamous in itself as to 
need no confutation, and he would not 
insult the understanding of the House by 
dwelling upon it. In order to magnify 
the resources of France, it had been said 
that Dumourier had negociated a loan 
with the clergy of Brabant, and this in- 
formation had been derived from the 
Moniteur. According to the knowledge 
he had obtained from this source, he had 
discovered that this pretended lean con- 
sisted of drafts drawa by Dumourier at 
sight, at the point of the bayonet. As a 
proof of the uneasiness under which the 
Seven united provinces laboured on ac- 
count of the opening of the Scheldt, be 
would appeal to a passage in the same 
paper, in which it is said, that the Dutch, 
since the preparations of England, were 
preparing to make every resistance. In 
the commencement of the present cen- 
tury we had a set of courtiers, who then 
were the correspondents of France, and 
wished to Sat oduc: its frippery, folly, 
and frivolity among us; but happily the 
apirit of the people defeated the attempt. 
And though the new-fangled doctrines of 
that people could hardly deceive the pe- 
netration of the lowest graduate in the 
schools, yet the practical effect of these 
miserable lessons ought to be resisted to 
the utmost of our power. In the works 
of dean Tucker, Adam Smith, and Mr. 
Stewart, to which allusions had been 
made, no doctrines inimical to the prin- 
ciples of civil government, the morals or 
religion of mankind were contained ; and 
therefore to trace the errors of the French 
to these causes was manifestly fallacious. 
—The learned lord dwelt upon the lan- 
guage of M. Dupont, which was so well 
received in the National Assembly; in 
which, besides the profession of atheism, 
he also declared the collateral resolution 
ef exterminating all kings whatever. It 
was consistent and true in the general 
course of affairs, that those who held 
atheistical principles, and rejected the 
adoration of the Supreme Being, should 
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also disclaim all allegiance to the supreme 
power of the state. To hold such doce 
trines betrayed a coarse and vulgar intel- 
lect, incapable of observing the sublime 
order of nature; and was evidence, at 
the same time, of a wicked, base, aad un- 
grateful mind, receiving eontinually the 
favours of Providence without acknow- 
ledging the obligation. Referring to’ lord 
Lauderdale’s acknowledgment of friendship 
and intercourse with Brigset, he obseryed, 
that friendship and attachment were mate 
ters of taste more than of feeling or affece 
tion ; and as he possessed none of the ma- 
dern innovating taste himself, sq washe une 
able to account foritin ethers. The taste of 
many might incline them to take pleasure — 
in the contemplation of the arts, of pieces 
of ancient sculpture, of cities laid in ruins, 
of palaces destroyed by earthquakes, of — 
prostrate temples, &c. But the prevails 
Ing taste now was for revolutions, masr 
sacre, war, confusion, and the murder of 
kings; and he certeinly did net envy 
that taste which induced any one te con- 
tract friendship with the leaders in -the - 
propagation of such principles. Much 
had been said, and acrimoniously top, of 
kings leading crusades against France ; 
whereas, in fact, it was the French them- 
selves who were embarked in. 2 crusade . 
against all the governments of the world—s 
crusade more wicked, and infinitely more 
ruinous than those of ancient times which 
were prampted by devotion. The Asiatic 
chief of the assagsins, the Old Man of the 
Mountains, whe was the terror of the 
christian crusaders, was extremely well 
calculated to be a confederate with those 
atheists. He had every guality to entitle | 
him to shine as a Frepch hero. The 
learned Jord ridiculed. the argument 
against opposing opinion by force . of 
arms, when these very opinions were pro- 
pagated by cannons, daggers, poisons, 
and open assassinations; when they even 
proscribed the parties they were opposed 
to, and in the face of the world pros 
claimed reward and henoura tq the as- 
sassins of kings. | 
The Amendment wes then put and _ne- 
gatived without a division ; after which,: 
the motion for the address was agreed. 
to. 


. Protest against the Rejectton of the 

Amendment to the Address.} The follow- 

ing Protest was entered on the Journals ; 
‘> Dissentient, 

1. “ Because the immediate tendency 
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of the address is, to plunge the nation 
into a war. | 

2. ** Because we consider war as an 
evil of such magnitude, that nothing but 
absolute necessity can justify it. 

5. * Because we have not heard of any 
danger ‘to this country which renders 
war necessary. | 

4. * Because the observance of good 
faith towards our allies does not require 
us to engage in war, his majesty’s minis- 
ters having admitted, that Holland has 


mot demanded our interference, and it. 


being notorious that Prussia has been the 
aggressor against France. 

5. * Because, though we feel the ut- 
most horror at the atrocious act of cru- 
elty and injustice mentioned in the ad- 
dress, we think that no injustice, however 
flagrant, committed in a foreign state, 
and having no relation to other countries, 
is a just ground for making war. 

6. ‘“ Because we are more likely to 
obtain the objects, whether of policy or 
principle, in the way of negociation than 
- war; the aversion of France to break 
with this country, which has lately stood 
the test of repeated provocations, putting 
it in our etal at this moment to give 
peace to all Europe; whereas, by enter- 
ing into the war, we shall put all at stake; 
we shall be to join a league, whose dura- 
tion cannot be depended on ; our marine 
will be to act against armed vessels only, 
and that of the French against a trade 
which covers every quarter of the globe. 
"7, “ Because in no view of policy, can 


we discover any advantage to be obtained |. 


to this country by war, however success- 
ful. The experience of our two last wars 
has taught us the little value of foreign 
acquisitions; for having lost America in 
the last of them, we now enjoy a more 
beneficial intercourse with it as an inde- 
pendent state, than we did when it formed 
a part of the British dominion. 
- 8. “ Because we think it the interest 
of this country: to preserve peace with all 
mankind, but more . especially with 
France. 
_ - 9. “ Because even if it should be 
thought consonant to the honour and 
magnanimity of this nation to seek the 
depression of France, that’ end will be 
most effectually promoted by leaving 
them to their own internal dissentions, 


instead of uniting them by an hostile ag- | 


gression in a common cause, and thus 
calling forth all their energy. 
10. ** Because as every war must be 
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concluded by a peace, negociation must 
at some time take place, and we must ul- 
timately depend upon the good faith of 
France, unless we proceed upon a prin- 
ciple of partition, conquest, or extermi- 
nation. 

ll. * Because the measures now in 
view will utterly derange our system of 
finance, our war resources having been 
applied towards defraying the expense of 
our peace establishment, in consequence 
of which our floating unfunded debt, 
which amounted at the commencement of 
the American war only to $,100,000/. has 


accumulated to above ten millions, exclu- . 


sive of India bonds; besides which, the 
additional effect that the late enormous 
extension of private banking, to an 
amount unknown, may have upon our 
public credit in case of war, is what no 
one can foresee. 

12. «* Because we dread the increase of 
those public burthens, which already bear 
so hard on the poorer part of the commu- 
nity ; and because we are convinced that 
nothing can endanger our happy con- 
stitution, but an interruption of those 
blessings which it now affords us, by the 
calamities of an unnecessary war. 

‘¢ LANSDOWN. 
‘¢ LAUDERDALE,” 
“ Dissentient, 

«For the Ist, 2d, 3d reasons—and for 
that part of the 4th, beginning with the 
word (interference). For the whole of 
the 5th and 12th reasons. 

«¢ DERBY.” 


Earl Stanhope’s Protest against a War 
with France.] Earl Stanhope entered the 


| following Protest : 


‘¢ Dissentient, 

Ist, ** Because war is a state so unma- 
tural, so barbarous in itself, so calamitous 
in its effects so immoral when unnecessary, 
and so atrocious when unjust, that every 
friend of humanity should endeavour to 
avoid it; and the establishment of a pa- 
cific system ought to be the first policy 
of a wise and enlightened nation. 


- 2dly, “ Because peace is always for the 


interest of the common people in alk 
countries. And Great Britain and 
France, from their peculiar situation, have 
an evident interest to remain at peace 
with each other. 


3dly, “« Because it is a well known fact 


that the people in France, are in general, 
extremely desirous to maintain and 
strengthen, between that country and 


\ 
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this, the bonds of amity and friendship. 
And ever since the overthrow of despo- 
tism in France, the commonalty in that 
nation have such irresistible weight, that 
we might rest assured that, as peace with 
Great Britain is for the interest, and is 
the wish of the people in France, it would 
therefore be the constant object of their 
government, if not first provoked by our 
mainisters, by such acts as the sending 
away the French ambassador, and ex- 
pressly refusing to acknowledge their new 
government. 


4thly, “ Because the old, despotic, and . 


detestable government in France, from its 
secrecy, its perfidy, treachery and restless 
ambition, has been the fatal cause of 
many wars in Europe for several centu- 
ries past.—Therefore, any assistance 
given on the part of our government to 
any power in Europe that is endeavour- 
ing to restore that tyrannical form of 
government in France, is injurious to the 
true interests of this country.—And the 
people of France have, moreover, as just 
a right to enjoy civil liberty as ourselves. 
Sthly, “ Because a war with France is 
at present most impolitic, extremely dan- 
gerous to our allies the Dutch, ha- 
zardous ‘with respect to the internal 
peace and external power of this coun- 
try, and is likely to be highly injurious 
to our commerce, which is the great 
source of our wealth, naval strength, and 
prosperity. And any material interrup- 
tion to the trade, manufactures and in- 
dustry of this kingdom, may at this time, 
be attended with consequences the most 
fatal.—The war may, therefore, prove to 
be a war against our commerce and ma- 
nufactures, against the proprietors of our 
funds, against our paper currency, and 
against every description of property in 
this country. 
6thly, «‘ Because every man of feeling 
must exceedingly lament the numerous 
taxes and oppressive burthens already 
borne by the people of this kingdom, and 
also the present high price of various ne- 
cessary articles of life; and if an unwise 
system of policy be pursued, it must ine- 
vitably increase those burthens and 
eventually put those necessaries of life 
beyond the reach of the laborious part of 
the community. 
And 7thly, ‘ Because these misfortunes 
ought the more to be deprecated, as it 
clearly appears that it would still be most 
oy 2 avoid ene if our ministers were 
0 preter a mild, just and pacific system, 
[ VOL. XXX: ] peer 
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to the horrors of war, carnage and de 
vastation. — 7 
(Signed ) ¢¢ STANHOPE.” 
The Address as at first proposed was 
then put and. agreed to. 


Motion for a Committee to consider of 
Means for expediting the Trialof Mr. Hast- 
ings. |} Feb.11. Major Maitland rose, to 
make his promised motion, respecting the 
trial of Mr. Hastings. He said, that in 
what he was about to say, nothing was far- 
ther from his thoughts, than to touch upon 
the political character of the unfortunate 
gentleman under impeachment: or to ar- 
raign the justice of the House in sending 
him to trial, or to censure the conduct of 
the managers ; but still he must state the 
extreme length of the trial, as a departure 
from that principle of the law of England, 
which required that judgment should be 
speedily given in all cases, so that punish- 
ment might soon overtake guilt, or an 
acquittal, speedily proclaim to the world 
the innocence of the accused. In the 
case of Mr. Hastings, the departure from 
this principle had been greater than had 
ever been known on any former occasion, 
and the trial protracted to a length un- 
exampled and unprecedented in the an- 
nals of this or any kingdom. Mr. Hast- 
ings had now been nine years under ac- 
cusation; and nearly six years upon his 
trial. When it was considered, that this 
gentleman had: returned home at an ad- 
vanced period of life, and with a consti- 
tution impaired by the cares and fatigues 
necessarily attendant upon the govern- 
ment of a great empire, and broken by a 
long residence in a sultry climate, he was 
sure that no. man could, by any calcula- 
tion, suppose that his life could have 
lasted six years from the day of his re- 
turn; and yet, during a period to which 
no one could have presumed his life 
would have been protracted, had this un- 
fortunate gentleman been kept upon his 
trial, bending every year before the 
House of Lords, and the justice of his 
country. The length of this trial -had 
been noticed in a neighbouring nation, 
and would no doubt be used.as an argu 
ment by those who were disaffected to 
the constitution of England. From fo- 
reign or domestic foes he was anxious to 
take away every plausible argument 
against the constitution, that. might be 
drawn from the delay of justice, occa- 
sioned by the unprecedented length of © 


this trial: and it was hig sincere-wish. that 
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some member would undertake the task 
of devising a plan for expediting proceed- 
ings in criminal cases, and rendering it 
impossible that any other trial should 
ever be protracted to so astonishing a 
length. In turning over in his mind the 
‘hardship thrown upon Mr. Hastings, by 
the unexampled length of his trial, he 
had resolved to move that a committee 
should be appointed to consider of means 
for expediting the proceedings; and he 
‘meant in that committee to move two 
specific propositions, one, that the ma- 
nagers should be at liberty to carry on 
the tria}, though the House of Commons 
should not be present in Westminster 
Hall. Of this he was aware that there 
was only one precedent, and that was in 
the impeachment of the earl of Straf- 
ford: he was also aware, that this mode 
was not without inconvenience and ob- 
jection ; for many cases might arise, in 
which the managers might have occasion 
to withdraw and consult their principals, 
which could not be done without great 
delay, if the House was not at hand and 
sitting. But this objection would not 
si} dies very forcible to those who con- 
sidered, that on the days of trial the at- 
tendance of members in the House was 
generally very thin. The other specific 
proposition which he meant to move in 
the committee was, that a conference 
might be proposed to the Lords, for the 
purpose of devising means for accelerat- 
ing the conclusion of the trial. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That a commit- 
tee be appointed to consider of means 
for expediting the trial of the impeach- 
ment now depending against Warren 
Hastings, esq. and to report the same to 
the House.” 
_ Mr. Dundas agreed, that no blame was 
, amputable to the House, who directed, 
the Lords who were to try, or the mana- 
gers who conducted the impeachment. 
Af it was true that the attendance of the 
House had not been so full as could 
‘be wished, it was also to be noted 
that from circumstances unavoidable, 
the managers box had not always been 
so. full as at the commencement of the 
frial. The hon. gentleman had rather 
unnecessarily alluded to remarks made 
pon the length of the trial elsewhere. 
‘* The farce of Mr. Hastings’s trial,” he 
believed it was called in Brissot’s report. 
With the author of that report he had 
neither friendship nor acquaintance; but 
he had seen that the trial was mentioned 
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in it as a contrast to a more summary 
mode, which the reporter hoped would 
be adopted for trying ministers. 
thing like that more summary mode sug 
gested by his friend on the other side of 


If any 


the water, was what the hon. gentleman 
meant to recommend, he should be in- 
clined to prefer the present mode of pro- 
ceeding, slow asit was. If the committee 
could devise any means of expediting 
the trial, he should not oppose it, al- 
though he did not think that much could 


be done. He regretted the length of the 


trial, both as a hardship on the party ac- 
cused, if innocent, and as a delay and ine 


jury to the justice of the country, if he 


was guilty. But it must be recollected, 
that the trial differed materially from any 
former trial by impeachment. It em- 
braced the numerous transactions of 
many years: the materials of evidence 
were to be brought from a distant coun- 
try; and they were ten times more vo- 
luminous than any before collected. 
With respect to providing against the 
recurrence of any similar case that was 
already done by the act aprons a 
court of judicature for the trial of delin- 
quencies committed in India. Of the 
two things intended by the hon. gentle- 
man, that of empowering the managers 
to attend the trial without the House, he 
thought might be adopted, for he was 
not quite satisfied with the reasons on 
which it had been set aside on a former 
occasion; buta conference with the Lords, 
he did not conceive to be the proper 
mode of obtaining a closer attention to the 
trial, even if a closer attention could be 
given. The Lords in their judicial capa- 
city might object to making any arrange- 
ment for expediting atrial with one of 
the parties. Perhaps a better mode 
would be for the accusers and the accused 
to compare the state of their evidence, 
and the lords would not object to any 
mode of saving time, on which both the 
parties were agreed. It would therefore 
be advisable for the committee to get 
such information from the managers and 
the counsel for Mr. Hastings, as could be 
given with propriety. 

After a short conversation, the motion 
was agreed to, and a committee ap- 
pointed. 


Copies of Lord Auckland's Declaration, 
and Memorial to the States General.} 


Feb. 11. The following Papers were laid 
before both Houses :. 
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TRANSLATION of a Declaration deli- 
vered by Lord Auckland to the States 
General of the United Provinces ; 
dated Hague, Nov. 16th, 1792. 


DECLARATION. 


The undersigned ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of his 
Britannic Majesty, has received the King’s 
orders to inform their high mightinesses 
the States General of the United Pro- 
-vinces, that his Majesty, seeing the theatre 
of war brought so near to the frontiers of 
the republic by the recent events which 
have happened, and being sensible of the 
uneasiness which may naturally result 
from such a situation, thinks it due to the 
connexion which subsists between him 
and the republic, that he should renew to 
‘their high mightinesses on this occasion, 
the assurances of his inviolable friendship, 
and of his determination to execute, at 
all times, with the utmost good faith, all 
the different stipulations of the treaty of 
alliance so happily concluded in 1788, be- 
tween his majesty and their high mighti- 
esses. : 

In making to their high mightinesses 
this declaration, the king is very far from 
supposing the probability of any intention 
on the part of the belligerent parties to 
violate the territory of the republic, or to 
meddle in the internal concerns of its 
government. The king is persuaded that 
the conduct which, in concert with his ma- 
jeaty, their high mightinesses have hither- 
to ebserved, and the respect to which the 
situation of his majesty and the republic 

- justly entitles them, are sufficient to re- 
move any ground of such apprehension. 
His majesty, therefore, confidently ex- 
pects that no events of the war will lead 
to any circumstance from without, which 
may be injurious to the rights of their 
high mightinesses ; and he strongly re- 
commends to them to employ, in toncert 
with his majesty, an unremitted attention 
and firmness to repress any attempts 
which may be made to disturb the inter- 
nal tranquillity of the provinces. 

‘His majesty has directed this commu- 
nication to be made to their high mighti- 
nesses, in the full persuasion that nothing 
can more effectually conduce to the in- 
terest and happiness of both countries, 
than the continuance of that intimate 
union which has been established between 
them for the maintenance of their own 
Tights and security, and with a view to 
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contribute to the general welfare and 

tranquillity of Europe. | 
(Signed) § AUCKLAND. 

Hague, Nov. 16, 1792. 


TRANSLATION of a Memorial presented 
a Lord Auckland, his Britannic 
Majesty's Minister at the Hague, to 
their high mightinesses the States 
General. 3 


High and Mighty Lords ;—The under- 
signed ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty, 
takes the earliest opportunity, in conse- 
quence of the express orders of the king, 
to lay before your high mightinesses 
copies of all the papers which have been 
exchanged, since the 27th of December 
last to the 20th of this month, between 
lord Grenville, secretary of state to his 
majesty, and M. Chauvelin. 

The king, high and mighty lords, is 
firmly persuaded, that the sentiments and 
principles expressed on the part of Great 
Britain are perfectly conformable to those 
which animate your republic, and that 
your high mightinesses are disposed fully 
to concur in the measures which the pre- 
sent crisis demands, and which are a ne- 
cessary consequence of these sentiments 
and principles. : 

The circumstances which have led to 
this crisis are too recent, and the conduct 
of the king too well known, for the un- 
dersigned to have occasion here to enter 
into any long detail. It is not quite four 
years since certain unhappy and deluded © 
persons, assuming the name of philoso- 
phers, have presumed to think themselves 
capable of establishing a new system of 
civil society. In order to realize this 
dream, the offspring of vanity, it became 
necessary for them to overturn and de- 
stroy all established notions of subordina- 
tion, of morals, and of religion, which had 
hitherto constituted the security the hap- 
piness, and the consolation of mankind. 
These destructive projects have but too 
well succeeded; but the effects of the 
new system which they wished to intro- 
duce, have only served to demonstrate 
the folly and wickedness of its authors. 
The events that have since so rapidly fol- 
lowed, surpass, in atrocity, all that has 
hitherto sullied the page of history. Pro- 
perty, liberty, security, and even life it- 
self, have been the sport of this unbridled 
phrenzy of the passions, of this spirit of 
rapine, of hatred, and of the most cruel 
and unnatural ambition. The, annals of 
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mankind cannot present a period in 
which, in so short a space, so many crimes 
have been committed, so many misfor- 
tunes produced, and so many tears shed ; 
in a word, at this very moment these 
horrors appear to have attained their ut- 
most height. 

During all this time the king, sur- 
rounded by his people, who enjayed under 
the favour of srovidones a degree of pros- 
perity without example, could not behold 
the misfortunes of others without the 
strongest emotions of pity and indignation; 
but, faithful to his principles, his majesty 
has never permitted himself to interfere 
in the internal affairs of a foreign nation, 
he has never departed from that system of 
neutrality which he had adopted. 

This conduct, which the ine has seen 
with satisfaction to have been equally ob- 


served by your high mightinesses, the 
Sete faith of which all Burope has ac- 
nowledged, and which ought to have 


been respected on many other acéounts, 
has not been sufficient to secure his ma- 
jesty, his people, and the republic, frqm 
the most dangerous and the most criminal 
conspiracies. 

For several months past projects of am- 
bition and aggrandizement, dangerous to 
the tranquillity and the security of all Eu- 
rope, have been openly avowed : attempts 
have been made to spread throughout Eng- 
land, and this country, maxims subversive 
of all social order ; and they have not 
scrupled to give to these detestable at- 
tempts, the name of revolutionary power. 

. Ancient and selemn treaties, guaranteed 
by the king, have been infringed, and the 
rights and territory of the republic have 
been violated. His majesty has therefore 
in his wisdom judged it necessary to make 
Le eed ies proportioned to.the nature 
of the circumstances. The king has con- 
sulted his parliament; and the measures 
which his majesty has thought fit to take, 
have been received with the most lively 
and unanimous approbation of a people, 
who abhor anarchy and irreligion, who 
Jove their king, and will maintain their 
constitution. 

Such, high and mighty lords, are the 
motives of a conduct, the wisdom and 
equity of which have hitherto insured to 
the king your concert and co-operation. 

His majesty, in all that he has done, 
has ever been vigilant in the support of the 
rights and security of the united provinces. 

‘The declaration which the undersigned 
chad the honour. to deliver to your high 
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mightinesses on the thirteenth of November 
last, and the arrival of a small squadron, 
destined to protect the coasts of the re- 
public until their own maritime force 
should be assembled, are strong proofs of 
this fact. Your high mightinesses have 
witnessed this disposition of the king in 
every thing which his majesty has hitherto 
done. You will not be less sensible of it, 
in the measures which are now pre- 
parting: in consequence, his majesty is 
persuaded that he shall continue to ex- 
perience on the part of your high mighti- 
nesses, a perfect conformity of principles 
and conduct. This conformity can alone 
give to the united efforts of the two coun- 
tries, energy necessary for their common 
defence, to oppose a barrier to those evila 
with which Europe is menaced, and to pre- 
serve against every attempt, the security, 
the tranquillity, and the independence of 
a state, the happiness of which your high 
mightinesses ensure by the wisdom and 
firmness of your government. : 

Done at the Hague, AUCKLAND. 
the 25th of January, 1793. 


The King’s Message respecting the De- 
claration of War with France.] Feb. 11. 
Mr. Secretary Dundas presented the fal- 
lowing Message from his Majesty : 

“George R. 

‘“‘ His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint 
the House of Commons, that the assembly 
now exercising the powers of government 
in France, have, without previous notice, 
directed acts of hostility to be committed 
against the persons and property of his 
majesty’s subjects, in breach of the law of 
nations, and of the most positive stipula- 
tions of treaty, and have since, on the 
most groundless pretences, actually de- 
clared war against his majesty and the 
United Provinces. Under the circum- 
stances of this wanton and unprovoked ag- 
gression, his majesty has taken the neces- 
sary steps to maintain the honour of his 
crown, and to vindicate the rights of his 
people ; and his majesty relies with confi- 
dence on the firm and effectual support of 
the House of Commons, and on the zea- 
lous exertions of a brave and loyal people, 


‘I prosecuting a just and necessary waf, 


and in endeavouring, under the blessing of 
Providence, to oppose an effectual barrier 
to the farther progress of a system which 
strikes at the security and peace of all in- 
dependent nations, and is pursued in o 
Sohiance of every principle of moderation, 
good faith, humanity, and justice. 
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‘In a cause of such general concern, 
his majesty has every reason’ to hope for 
the cordial co-operation of those powers 
who are united with his majesty by the 
ties of alliance, or who feel an interest in 
preventing the extension of anarchy and 
confusion, and in contributing to the secu- 
rity and tranquillity of Europe. 

. “G. R.” 

The Message was ordered to be taken 
into consideration to-morrow. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message respecting the Declaration of War 
with France.| Feb. 12. The order of the 
day being read for taking his Majesty’s 
Message into consideration, 

Mr. Pitt rose and observed, that in pro- 
posing to the House an address in answer 
to his majesty’s message, he did not con- 
ceive that there could be any necessity, in 
the present instance, at least in one view 
of the subject, for troubling them much at 
large. Whatever ditference of opinion 
might formerly have existed with respect 
_ to subjects, on which, however, the great 

majority both of that House and the nation 
had coincided in sentiment, whatever 
doubts might be entertained as to the in- 
terest which this country had in the re- 
cent transactions on the continent, what- 
ever question might be made of the satis- 
faction to which this country was entitled, 
or whatever question might be made of the 
mode of conduct which had been pursued 
by government, which lately had not been 
carried so far as to produce even a division; 
yet when the situation in which we now 
stood was considered, when those circum- 
stances which had occurred to produce an 
alteration in the state of affairs since the 
last address, were taken into the account, 
he could not doubt but that there would be 
‘one unanimous sentiment and voice ex- 
pressed on the present. occasion. The 
question now was, not what degree of dan- 
ger or insult we should find it necessary 
to repel, from a regard to our safety, or 
from a sense of honour ; it was, not whe- 
ther we should adopt in our measures a 
system of promptitude and vigour, or of 
tameness and procrastination ; whether we 
should sacrifice every other consideration 
to the continuance of an uncertain and in- 
secure peace.—When war was declared, 
and the event no longer in our option, it 
remained only to be considered, whether 
we should prepare to meet it with a firm 
determination, and support his majesty’s 
‘government with zeal and courage against 
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every attack. War now was not only de- 
clared, but carried on at our very doors ; 
a war which aimed at an object no less de- 
structive than the total ruin of the freedom 
and independence of this country. In this 
situation of affairs, he would not do so 
much injustice to the members of that 
House, whatever differences of, opinion 
might formerly have existed, as to suppose 
there could be any but one decision, one 
fixed resolution, inthis so urgent necessity, 
in thisimminent and common danger, by the 
ardour and firmness of their support, to 
testify their loyalty to their sovereign, 
their attachment to the constitution, and 
their sense of those inestimable blessings 
which they had so long enjoyed under its 
influence. Confident, however, as he was, 
that such would be their unanimous deci- 
sion, that such would be their determined 
and unalterable resolution, he should not 
consider it as altogether useless to take a 
view of the situation of the country at the 
time of his majesty’s last. message, of the 
circumstances which had preceded and ao- 


companied it, and.of the situation in which 


we now stood, in consequence of what had 
occurred during that interval. 

When his majesty, by his message, in- 
formed them, that in the present situation 
of affairs he conceived it indispensably ne- 
cessary to make a farther augmentation of 
his forces, they had cheerfully concurred 
in that object, and returned in answer, 
what then was the feeling of the House, 
the expression of their affection and zeal, 
and their readiness to support his majesty 
in those purposes, for which he had stated 
an augmentation of force to be necessary. 
They saw the justice of the alarm which 
was then entertained, and the propriety of 
affording that support which was required. 
He shouldshortly state the grounds upon 
which they had then given their concur- 
rence. They considered that whatever. 


‘temptations might have existed to this 
-country from ancient enmity and rivalship, 


paltry motives indeed ! or whatever oppor- 
tunity might have been afforded by the tu- 
multuous and distracted state of France, 
or whatever sentiments might be excited 
by the transactions which had taken place 
in that nation, his majesty had uniformly 
abstained from all interference in its inter- 
nal government, and had maintained, with 
respect to it, on every occasion, the strict- 
est and most inviolable seppalaal 

Such being his conduct towards. France, 
he had a right to expect on their part a 
suitable return; more especially, as this 
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return had been expressly conditioned for 
by a compact, into which they entered, 
and by which they engaged to respect the 
rights of his majesty and his allies, not to 
interfere in the government of any neutral 
country, and not to pursue any system of 
agerandizement, or make any addition to 
their dominions, but to confine themselves, 
at the conclusion of the war, within their 
‘own territories. These conditions they 
had all grossly violated, and had adopted 
-asystem of ambitious and destructive po- 
licy, fatal to the peace and security of 
every government, and which, in its con- 
sequences, had shaken Europe itself to its 
foundation. Their decree of the 19th of 
_November, which had been so much talked 
of, offering fraternity and affiance to all 
people who wish to recover their liberty, 
was a decree not levelled against parti- 
cular nations, but against every country 
where there was any form of government 
established; a decree not hostile to indi- 
‘viduals, but to the human race; which 
‘was calculated every where to sow the 
‘seeds of rebellion and civil contention, 
.and to spread war from one end of Europe 
to the other, from one end of the globe to 
the other. While they were bound to this 
country by the engagements which he had 
mentioned, they had showed no intention 
to exempt it from the consequences of this 
decree. Nay, adirectly contrary opinion 
might be formed, and it might be sup- 
| ary that this country was more particu- 
Jarly aimed at by this very decree, if we 
‘were to judge from the exultation with 
which they had received from different so- 
,cieties in England every address expres- 
sive of sedition and disloyalty, and from 
the eager desire which they had testified 
to encourage and cherish the growth of 
such sentiments. Not anly, had they 
showed no inclination to fulfil their en- 
gagements, but had even put it out of 


.their own power, by taking the first op- |. 


portunity to make additions to their terri- 
-tory in contradiction to their own-express 
stipulations. By express resolutions for 
the destruction of the existing government 
of all invaded countries, by the means of 
jacobin societies, by orders given to their 
generals, by the whole system adopted in 
. this respect by the National Assembly, and 
by the actual connexion of the whole 
country of Savoy, they had marked their 
determination to add to the dominions of 
.France, and to provide means, through the 
medium of every new conquest, to carry 
‘their principles over Europe. Their con- 
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duct was such, as in every instance had 
militated against the dearest and most 
valuable interests of this country. 

The next consideration was, that under 
all the provocations which had been sus- 
tained from France, provocations which, | 
in ordinary times, and in different cir- 
cumstances, could not have failed to have 
been regarded as acts of hostility, and 
which formerly, not even a delay of twen- 
ty-four hours would have been wanting 
to have treated as such, by commencing 
an immediate war of retaliation, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had prudently and tem- 
perately advised all the means to be pre- 
viously employed of obtaining reasonable 
satisfaction, before recourse should be 
had to extremities. Means had been 
taken to inform their agents, even though 
not accredited, of the grounds of jealous- 
ly and complaint on the part of this coun- 
try, and an opportunity had been afforded 
through them of bringing forward any 
circumstances of explanation, or offering 
any terms of satisfaction. Whether the 
facts and explanations which these agents 
had brought forward were such as con- 
tained any proper satisfaction for the 
past, or could afford any reasonable as- 
surance with respect to the future, every 
member might judge from the inspection 
of the papers. He had already given it 
as his opinion, that if there was no other 
alternative than either to make war or 
depart from our principles, rather than 
recede from our principles a war was pre- 
ferable to a peace; because a peace, pur- 
chased upon such terms, must be uncer- 
tain, precarious, and liable to be conti« 
nually interrupted by the: repetition of 
fresh injuries and insults. War was pre- 
ferable to such a peace, because it was & 
shorter and a surer way to that end which 
the House had undoubtedly in view as its 
ultimate object—a secure and lasting 

ace. What sort of peace must that be 
in which there was no security? Peace 
he regarded as desirable only so far as it 
was secure. If, said Mr. Pitt, you enter- 
tain a sense of the many blessings which 
you enjoy, if you value the continuance 
and satety of that commerce which is a 


source of so much opulence, if you wish 


to preserve and render permanent that 
high state of prosperity by which this 
country has for some one past been so 
eminently distinguished, you hazard all 
these advantages more, and are more 
likely to forfeit them, by submitting to a 


precarious and disgraceful peace, thap 
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by atimely and vigorous interposition of | 
your arms.—By tameness and delay you 
suffer that evil which might now be 


checked, to gain ground, and which, 
when it becomes indispensable to oppose, 
sa perhaps be found irresistible. 

t had on former debates been alleged, 
that by going to war we expose our com- 
merce. Is there, he would ask, any man 
so blind and irrational, who does not 


know that the inevitable consequence of 


every war must be much interruption and 
injury to commerce? But, because our 
commerce was exposed to suffer, was that 
a reason why we should never goto war? 
Was there no combination of circum- 
stances, was there no situation in the af- 
fairs of Europe, such as to render it ex- 


pedient to hazard, for a time, a part of 


our commercial interests? Was there no 
evil greater, and which a war might be 
necessary to avoid, than the partial in- 
convenience to which our commerce was 


subjected, during the continuance of 


hostile operations? But he begged par- 
don of the House for the digression into 
which he had been led—while he talked 
as if they were debating ‘about the expe- 
diency of a war, war was actually de- 
clared : we were at this moment engaged 
in a war. 

He now came to state what had occur- 
red since his majesty’s last message ; and 
to notice those grounds which had served 
as a pretext for the declaration of war. 
When his majesty had dismissed M. 


Chauvelin, what were then the hopes of 


eace? He was by no means sanguine 
in such hopes, and he had stated to the 
House that he then saw but little probabi- 
lity that a war could be avoided. Such 
then was his sentiment, because the ex- 
planations and conduct of the French 
agent were such as afforded him but lit- 
tle room to expect any terms which this 
country could, either consistently with 
honour or a regard to its safety, accept. 
Still, however, the last moment had been 
kept open to receive any satisfactory ex- 
planation which might be offered. But 
what, it might be asked, was to be the 
mode of receiving such explanation? 
When his majesty had dismissed M. 
Chauvelin, as, by the melancholy catas- 
trophe of the French monarch, the only 
character in which he had ever been ac- 
knowledged at the British court had en- 
tirely ceased, eight days had been allowed 
him for his departure, and if, during that 
period, he had sent any more satisfactory 
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explanation still it would have been re- 
ceived. Had any disposition been testi- 
fied to comply with the requisitions of 
lord Grenville, still an opportunity was af- 
forded of intimating this disposition. Thus 
had our government pursued to the last 
a conciliatory system, and left every open- 
ing for accommodation, had the ‘French 
been disposed to embrace it. M. Chau- 
velin, however, instantly quitted the 
country, without making any Dd eae 
Another agent had succeeded (M. Ma- 
ret), who, on his arrival in this country, 
had notified himself as the chargé-d'af- 
faires on the part of the French republic, 
but had never, during his residence in the 
kingdom, afforded the smallest communi- 
cation. | a 
What was the next event which had 
succeeded ? An embargo was laid on all. 
the vessels and persons of his majesty’s 
subjects who were then in France. This 
embargo was to be considered as not 
only a symptom, but as an act of hostility. 
It certamly had taken place without any 
notice being given, contrary to treaty, 
and against all the laws of nations. Here 
perhaps, it might be said, that on account - 
of their stopping certain ships loaded 
with corn for France, the government of 
Great Britain might be under the same 
charge; to this point he should come pre- 
sently. -He believed if government were 
chargeable with any thing, it might rather 
be, that they were even too slow in as- 
serting the honour and vindicating the 
rights of this country. Ifhe thought that 
his majesty’s ministers wanted any justifi- 
cation, it would be for their forbearance, 
and not for their promptitude, since to 
the last moment they had testified a dis- 
position to receive terms of accommoda- 
tion, and left open the means of explana- 
tion. Notwithstanding this violent and 
outrageous act, such was the disposition 
to peace in his majesty’s ministers, that 
the channels of communication, even after 
this period, were not shut: a most singu- 
lar circumstance happened, which was 
the arrival of intelligence from his majes- 
ty’s minister at the’ Hague on the very 
ay when the embargo became known 
here, that he had received an intimation 
from general Dumourier, that the general 
wished an interview, in order to see if it 
were yet possible to adjust the differences 
between the two countries, and to promote 
a general pacification. Instead of treat- 
ing the embargo as an act of hostility, and 
forbearing from any comsnunication, even 
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after this aggression, his majesty’s minis- 
ters, on the same day on which the em- 
bargo was made known to them, gave in- 
structions to the ambassador at the Hague 
to enter into a communication with gene- 
ral Dumourier; and they did this with 
great satisfaction, on several accounts : 
first, because it might be done without 
committing the king’s dignity ; for the ge- 
neral of an army might, even in the very 
midst of war, without any recognition of 
his authority, open any negociation of 
peace. But this sort of communication 
was desirable also, because, if successful, 
it would be attended with the most imme- 
diate effects, as its tendency was, imme- 
diately to stop the progress of war, in the 
most practical, and perhaps, in the only 
spe way. ‘No time’ was therefore 

ost in authorizing the king’s minister at 
the Hague to proceed in the pursuit of so 
desirable an object, if it could be done. 
in a safe and honourable mode, but not 
otherwise. But before the answer of go- 
vernment could reach the ambassador, or 
gny means be adopted for carrying the 
object proposed into execution, war was 
declared, on the part of the French, 
against this country. If then we were to 
debate at all, we were to debate whether 
or not we were to repel those principles, 
which not only were inimical to this, and 
to every other government, but which 
had been followed up in acts of hostility 
to this country. We were to debate whe- 
ther or not we were to resist an aggres- 
sion which had already been commenced. 
He would however refer the House, not to 
observations of reasoning, but to the 
grounds which had been assigned by the 
assembly themselves in their declaration 
of war. But first, he must again revert 
for a moment to the embargo. He then 
stated, that a detention of ships, if no 
ground of hostility had been given, was, 
in the first place, contrary to the law of 
pations. In the second place, there was 
an actual treaty between the two coun- 
tries, providing for this very circum- 
stance: and this treaty (if not set aside 
by our breach of it, which he should come 
to presently) expressly said, that, “in 
case of a rupture, time shall be given for 
the removal of persons and effects.” 

He should now proceed to the declara- 
tion itself. It. began with .declaring, 
That the king of England has not ceas- 
ed, especially since.the revolution of the 
10th of August, 1792, to. give proofs of 
hia being evil-disposed, towards the French 
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nation, and of his attachment to the coal- 
ition of crowned heads.” Notwithstand- 
ing the assertion that his majesty had not 
ceased to show his evil dispositions to- 
wards the French nation, they had not at- 
tempted to show any acts of hostility 
previous to the 10th of August; nor in 
support of the charge of his attachment 
to the coalition of crowned heads, had 
they been able to allege any fact, except 
his supposed accession to the treaty be- 
tween the emperor of Germany and the 
king of Prussia. This treaty had already 
this evening been the subject of conver- 
sation: it had then been mentioned, 
which he should now repeat, that the fact, 
thus alleged, was false, and entirely desti- 
tute of foundation ; and that no accession 
to any such treaty had ever taken place 
on the part of his majesty. And not only 
had he entered into no such treaty, but 
no step had been taken, and no engage~ 
ment formed en the part of our govern- 
ment, to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France, or attempt to dictate to them any 
form of constitution. He declared that 
the whole of the interference of Great 
Britain had been in consequence of 
French aggressians, with the general view 
of seeing whether it was possible, either 
by our own exertions, or in concert with 
any other ‘powers, to repress this French 
system of aggrandizement and aggression; 
with the view of seeing whether we could 
not re-establish the blessings of peace, 
whether we could not, either separately, 
oer jointly with other powers, provide for 
the security of our own country, and the 
general security of Europe. 

The next charge brought by the Na- 
tional Assembly was, ‘‘ That, at the period 
aforesaid, he ordered his ambassador at 
Paris to withdraw, because he would not 
acknowledge the provisional Executive 
Council, created by the legislative assem- 
bly.” It was hardly necessary for him to 
discuss a subject with which all were al- 
ready so well acquainted. After the hor- 
rors of the 10th of August, which were 
parelleled but not eclipsed by those of the 
2nd of September, and the suspension of 
the French monarch, to whom alone the 
ambassador had been sent, it certainly be-« 
came proper to recall him. He could 
not remain to treat with any government 
to whom he was not accredited; and the 
propriety of his being recalled would ap- 
pear still more evident, when it was Ccon- 
sidered that it was probable that. the ban- 
ditti who are upon the government 
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would not long retain their power; and, | to be considered whether it would have 
in fact, in the course of a month, they ; been proper to have recognized them, af- 
had been obliged to yield to the interest | ter the repeated instances of offence, for 
of a different party, but of a description | which no compensation +had_ been made, 
similar to their own. It was also to be re- | and of which, indeed, every fresh act pre- 
marked, that this circumstance of recalling | sented not anly a repetition, but an ag- 
the ambassador had never till now been | gravation. Indeed, it would have been 
complained of as an act of hostility. | impossible at that period, without show- 
When a government was overturned, it | ing a deviation from principle, and a 
became a fair question how long an in-| tameness of disposition, to have recog- 
terval should intervene till that govern-| nized their authority, or accepted of the 
ment should be acknowledged ? and espe- | person who presented himself in the cha- 
cially if that change of government was | racter of theirambassador. At that very 
accompanied with all the circumstances | moment, it was to be recollected, they 
of tumult and distraction, it certainly be- | were embarked in the unjust and inhuman 
came a matter of extreme hardship that a} process which had terminated in the mur- 
war should be the consequence to the na-| der of their king—an event which had 
tion which should refuse to acknowledge | every where excited sentiments of the 
it in the first instance. The force of this} utmost horror and indignation! Would 
reasoning became increased in the parti- |} it have been becoming in our government 
cular application, when it was considered, | first to have acknowledged them at such 
that France had not yet established any | a moment, when the power they had as- 
‘constitution of its own; that all, hitherto | sumed was thus cruelly and unjustly ex- 
was merely provisional and temporary ; | ercised against that very authority which 
and that, however the present republican | they usurped? But, whatever might be 
pba might be confirmed by force, or | the feelings of abhorrence and indignation 
change of opinion, a little before, the | which their conduct on this occasion 
voice of the nation, as far as its wish could | could not fail to excite, he should by no 
be collected had expressed itself in favour | means hold out these feelings as a ground 
of a monarchy. for hostility, nor should he ever wish to 

They proceeded to state, as farther | propose a war of vengeance. The catas- 
grounds of their declaration of war,|trophe of the French monarch, they 
«© That the cabinet of St. James’s has | ought all to feel deeply ; and consistently 
ceased, since the same period (the 10th | with that impression, Be led more firmly 
of August), to correspond with the} to resist those principles from which an 
French ambassador at London, on pre-| event of so black and atrociots a nature — 
text of the suspension of the heretofore | had proceeded ; principles which, if not 
king of the French. That, since the | opposed, might be expected in their pro- 
opening of the National Convention, it | gress to lead to the commission of similar 
has refused to resume the usual corres- | crimes; but, notwithstanding government 
pondence between the two states, and to} had been obliged to decline all communi- 
acknowledge the powers of this Conven- | cation which tended to acknowledge the 
tion. That it has refused to acknowledge | authority of the convention, still, as he 
the ambassador of the French republic, | had said before, they had left open the 
although provided with letters of credit | means of accommodation ; nor could that 
in its name.” M. Chauvelin had been | line of conduct which they had pursued, 
received at this court as ambassador of| be stated as affording any ground of hos- 
the king, and in no other capacity or cha- 
racter.- From the period of the suspen- 
sion of the king, he, for some months, 
ceased to hold any communication with 
the government here, or to act in any ca- 
pacity ; nor was it till the month of De- 
_ cember that he had received his letter of 
credence to act here as the ambassador 
of the French republic. With respect to 
the charge of not having acknowledged 
the convention, he confessed it to be true. 
‘When these letters of credence had been 
tendered, they were refused; but it was 
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tility. 

He should now consider, collectively, 
some of the subsequent grounds which 
they had stated in their declaration, which 
were expressed in the following articles : 
‘© That the court of St. James’s has at- 
tempted to impede the different purchases 
of corn, arms, and other commodities or- 
dered in England, either by French citi- 
zens or the agents of the republic. That 
it has caused to be stopped, several boats 
and ships loaded with ae for France, 
contrary to the treaty of 1786, while ex- 
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portation to other foreign countries was 
free. That in order still more effectually 
to obstruct the commercial operations of 
the republic in England, it obtained an 
act of parliament prohibiting the circula- 
tion of assignats. That in violation of 
the fourth article of the treaty of 
1786, it obtained another act, in the 
month of January last, which subjects all 
French citizens, residing in, or coming 
into England, to forms the most inquisi- 
torial, vexatious, and dangerous. That 
at the same time, and contrary to the 
first article of the peace of 1783, it 
granted protection aid pecuniary aid not 
only to the emigrants, but even to the 
chiefs of the rebels, who have already 
fought against France ; that it has main- 
tained with them a daily correspondence, 
evidently directed against the French re- 
volution: that it has also received the 
chiefs. of the rebels of the French West- 
India colonies.” All these had been 
stated as provocations; but what sort of 
provocations? What, he would ask, was 
a provocation ?—That we had, indeed, 
taken measures, which, if considered b 
themselves, and not as connected with the 
situation. of affairs in which they were 
adopted, might perhaps be considered in 
the light of provocations, he would al- 
low; but if these measures were justified 
by the necessity of circumstances—if 
they were called for by a regard to our 
own safety and interests—they could only 
be viewed as temperate and moderate 
precautions, And in this light, these 
grounds, assigned in the declaration, could 
only be regarded as frivolous and un- 
founded pretences. With respect to the 
charge of having stopped supplies of grain 
and other commodities, intended for 
France, what could be more ridiculous 
than such a pretext ? When there was 
reason to apprehend that France intended 
an attack upon the allies of this country, 
and against the country itself, upon which 
at the same time, it depended for the 
stores and ammunitions necessary for 
carrying on hostilities, was it natural to 
suppose that they should furnish, from 
their own bosom, supplies to be turned 
against themselves and their allies? Could 
_ they be such children in understanding, 
could they be such traiators.in principle, 
as to.furnish to their enemies the means 
of hostility and the instruments of‘ of-. 
fence ? hat was the situation of France 
with respect to this country? ~Had they 
not given sufficient cause for jealousy of 
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their hostile intentions? By their decree 
of the 19th of November, they had. de- 
clared war against all governments. They 
had possessed themselves of Flanders, and 
were there endeavouring to establish, by 
force, what they styled a system of free- 
dom, while they actually menaced Holand 
with an invasion. Another ground which 
they had stated in their declaration as-an 
act of hostility on the part of our gover 
ment was, that they had not suffered: ae- 
signats to be circulated in this country. 
Truly, they had reason to be offended 
that we would not receive what was 
worth nothing; and that, by exercising an 
act which came completely within our 
own sovercignty with respect to the cir- 
culation of any foreign paper curfency, 
we thus avoided a gigantic system of 
swindling! If such, indeed, were the 
pretences which they brought forward as 
grounds for a declaration of war, it was a 
matter of wonder that, instead of a sheet 
of. paper, they did not occupy a volume, 
aalepraced that their ingenuity had been 
exhausted before their modesty had been 
at all affected. Of much the same nature 
was that other pretext, with respect to 
the passing of the alien bill; abill abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the 
country, as it shielded us from the artifice 
of the seditious, perhaps the dagger of 
the assassin. This bill they had held out 
as an infringement of the treaty of com- 
merce. It could be no infringement of 
their treaty, as in the treaty itself it was 
expressly declared, that nothing was ta 
be considered as an infringement, unless, 
first, proper explanations had taken place. 
Secondly, it was not to be expected that 
any treaty could supersede the propriety ~ 
of adopting new measures in a new situa- 
tion of affairs. Such was the case, when 
an inundation of foreigners had poured 
into this country under circumstances en- 
tirely different from those which were 
provided for by the bill. But who were 
those who complained of the severity of 
the regulations adopted by the alien bill 
in this country? The very persons who 
during the late transactions in their own 
country, had adopted restrictions of po- - 
lice ten times more severe, but. of which 
our government, however much its sub- 
jects might be affected, had never made 
the-smallest complaint. | 

The next ground, assigned in the. de- 
claration, was the armament which had 
taken place in this country. ‘“ That in 
the same ‘spirit, without any provocation, 
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aad when all the maritime powers are at 
peace with England, the cabinet of St. 
James's has ordered a considerable naval 
armament, and an augmentation of the 
land forces. That this armament was or- 
dered at a moment when the English mi- 
nister was bitterly persecuting those who 
supported the principles of the French 
revolution in England, and was employing 
‘all possible means, both in parliament and 
out of it, to cover the French republic 
with ignominy, and to draw upon it the 
execration of the English nation, and of 
all Europe.” And, under what circum- 
stances had the armament complained of 
taken place? At the period when the 
¥rench, by their conduct with regard to 
the treaty of the Scheldt, showed their 
wtention to disregard the obligation of 
all treaties, when they had begun to pro- 
pagate principles of universal war, arid to 

iscover views of unbounded conquest. 
Was it to be wondered that, at such a 
time, ‘we should think it necessary to take 
messures of precaution, and to oppose, 
with determination, the progress of prin- 
ciples, not only of so mischievous a ten- 
dency, but which, in their immediate 
wonsequences, threatened to be so fatal to 
ourselves and our allies? Indeed they 
mow seemed rather to despair of these 
principles being so generally adopted, and 
attended with such striking and immediate 
success as they had at first fondly imagined. 
How little progress these principles had 


made in this country they might be suffi- 
ciently convinced by that spirit, which. 


had displayed itself, of attachment to the 
constitution, and those expressions of a 


had appeared from every quarter. If, in- 
deed, they mean to attack us, because 
we do not like French principles, then 
would this indeed be that sort of war 
which had so often been alleged and de- 
precated on the other side of the House— 
‘& War against opinions. If they mean to 
attack us because we love our constitu- 
tion, then indeed it would be a war of 
extirpation ; fer not till the spirit of Eng- 
lishmen was exterminated, would their at- 
tachment to the constitution be destroyed 
and their generous efforts be sleckenod in 
‘ate Getence, | 

The next articles of complaint on the 
part of the French were, “That the ob- 
ject of this armament, intended against 
France, was not even disguised in the 
English pacliament. That although the 
provincial Executive Council of France 


murdered king 
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has employed every measure for preserv- 
ing peace and fraternity with the English 
nation, and has replied to calumnies and 
violation of treaties only by remonstrances 
founded on the principles of justice, and 
expressed with the dignity of free men; 
the English minister has persevered in his 
system of malevolence and hostility, con- 
tinued the armaments, and sent a squa- 
dron to the Scheldt to disturb the opera- 
tions of the French in Belgium. That, on 
the news of the execution of Louis, he 
carried his outrages to the French repub- 
lic to sucha length, as to order the am- 
bassador of France to quit the British ter- 
ritory within eight days. That the king of 
England has manifested his attachment to 
the cause of that traitor, and his desiga 
of supporting it by different hostile reso- 
lutions adopted in his council, both by 
nominating generals of his land army, 
aad by applying to parliament for a con- 
siderable addition of land and sea forces, 
and putting ships of war in commission.” 
They clearly showed their enmity to that 
constitution, by taking ata opportunity 
to separate the king of England from the 
nation, and by addressing the people as 
distinct from the government. Upon the 
point of their fraternity he did not wish ta 
say much: he had no desire for their af- 
fection. To the people they offered fra- 
ternity, while they would rob them of 
that constitytion by which they are pro- 
tected, and deprive them of the nume- 
rous blessings which they enjoy under its 
influence. i this case, their fraternal 
embraces resembled those of certain ani- 


mals who embrace only to destroy. 
firm determination to support it, which |. 


Another ground which they had as- 
signed was the grief which had been ex- 
pressed in the British court at the fate of 
their unhappy monarch. Off all the rea- 


sons he ever heard for making war against 


another country, that of the French upon 
this occasion was the most extraordinary = 
they said they would make war on us, first, 
because we loved our own constitution ; 
secondly, because we detested their pro- 
ceedings; and lastly, because we pre- 
sumed to grieve at the death of their 
Thus would they even 
destroy those principles of justice, and 
those sentiments of compassion, which 
led us to reprobate their crimes, and to 
be afflicted at their cruelties. Thus 
would they deprive us of that last re- 
source of humanity—to mourn over the 
misfortunes and sufferings of the victims 
of their injustice. If such was the case, 
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it might be asked. in she emphatic words 
of the Roman writer, Quis gemitus Populo 
Romano liber erit? They would not only 
endeavour to destroy our political exis- 
tence, and to deprive us of the privileges 
which we enjoyed under our excellent 
constitution, but they would eradicate our 
feelings as men; they would make crimes 
of those sympathies which were excited 
by the distresses of our common nature ; 
they would repress our sighs and restrain 
our tears. Thus, except the specific fact, 
which was alleged as a ground of their 
declaration of war, namely, the accession 
_of his majesty to the treaty between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, which had turned out to 
‘be entirely false and unfounded, orthe aug- 
mentation of our armament, a measure of 
precaution indispensably requisite for the 
safety of the country, and the protection 
of its allies, all the others were mere- 
ly unjust, unfounded, absurd, and frivo- 
lous pretexts—pretexts which never could 
have been brought to justify a measure of 
which they were not previously strongly 
desirous, and which showed that, instead 
of waiting for provocation, they only 
sought a pretence of aggression. The 
death of Louis, though it only affected 
-the individual, was aimed against all sove- 
reignty, and showed their determination 
to carry into execution that intention, 
which they had so often professed, of ex- 
terminating all monarchy. As a conse- 
quence of that monstrous system of in- 
consistency which they pursued, even 
while they professed their desire to main- 
tain a good understanding with this coun- 
try, the minister of the marine had writ- 
ten a letter to the sea-port towns, order- 
ing them to fit out privateers: for what 
urpose Lut the projected view of making 
‘depredations on our commerce? While 
‘they affected to complain of our arma- 
ment, they had sana a decree to fit out 
fifty sail of the line—an armament which, 
however, it was to be observed, existed 
a! in the decree. 
_ He feared that, by this long detail, he 
had wearied the patience of the House, 
and occupied more of their time than he 
at first intended. The pretexts, which 
he had been ied to examine, alleged as 
grounds for the declaration of war, were 
of a nature that required no refutation. 
‘They were such as every man could see 
through ; and in many of his remarks he 
doubted not he had been anticipated by 
that contempt with which the House 
would naturally regard the weak reason- 
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ing, but wicked policy, of these pre- 
texts. He now came to his conclusion; 
We, said Mr. Pitt, have, in every ine 
stance, observed the strictest neutrality 
with respect to the French: we have 
pushed, to its utmost extent, the system 
of temperance and moderation: we have 
held out the means of accommodation : 
we have waited to the last moment for sa- 
tisfactory explanation. These means of 
accommodation have been slighted and 
abused, and all along there has appeared 
no disposition to give any satisfactory ex- 
planation. They have now, at last, come 
to an actual aggression, by seizing our 
vessels in our very ports, without any 
provocation given on our part; without 
any preparations having been adopted 
but those of necessary precaution, they 
have declared, and are now waging war. 
Such is the conduct which they have pur- 
sued; such is the situation in which we stand. 
It now remains to be seen whether, under 
Providence, the efforts of a free, brave, 
loyal, and happy people, aided by their al- 
lies, will not be successful in checking the 
progress of a system, the principles of 
which, if not opposed, threaten the most 
fatal consequences to the tranquillity of 
this country, the security of its allies, the 
good order of every European government 
and the happiness of the whole of the hu- 
man race !—Mr. Pittthen moved, 

‘«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to return his majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most graci- 
ous Message, informing us, that the as- 
sembly, now exercising the powers of go= 
vernment in France, have, without previ- 
ous notice, directed acts of hostility to be 
committed against the persons and pro- 

erty of his majesty’s subjects, in breach 
of the law of nations and of the most po- 
sitive stipulations of treaty; and have 


‘since, on the most groundless pretences, 
‘actually declared war against his majesty 


and the United Provinces: To assure 
his majesty that, under the circumstances 
of this wanton and unprovoked aggres- 
sion, we most gratefully acknowledge 
his majesty’s care and vigilance in taking 
the necessary steps for maintaining the 
honour of his crown, and vindicating the 
rights of his people: That his majesty 
may rely on the firm and effectual sup- 

ort of the representatives of a brave and 
loyal people, in the prosecution of a just 
and necessary war; and in endeavouring, 
under the blessing of Providence, to op- 
pose an effectual barrier to the further 
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progress of a system, which strikes at the 
security and peace of all independent na- 
tions, and is pursued in open defiance of 
every principle of moderation, good faith, 
humauity, and justice : 

« That, in a cause of such general 
concern, it must afford us great satisfac- 
tion to learn, that his majesty has every 
reason to hope for the cordial co-opera- 
tion of those powers, who are united with 
his majesty by the ties of alliance, or who 
feel an interest in preventing the exten- 


sion of anarchy and confusion, and in 


contributing to the security and tranquil- 
lity of Europe. . 

‘© That we are persuaded, that what- 
ever his majesty’s faithful subjects must 
consider as most dear and sacred, the 
- gtability of our happy constitution, the se- 

curity and honour of his majesty’s crown, 
and the preservation of our laws, our li- 
berty, and our religion, are all involved 
in the issue ef the present contest; and 
that our zeal and exertions shall be pro- 
portioned to the importance of the con- 
juncture, and to the magnitude and value 
of the objects for which we have to con- 
tend.” : 

Mr. Powys seconded the address. He 
thought it the-duty of every man to stand 
forward, on the present occasion, in sup- 
port of the government and constitution 

_of the country. He promised to take upon 
himself the responsibility of laying bur- 
thens upon his constituents, where the 
cause was their protection and preserva- 
tion by a just and necessary war. Had 
he been one of those men who saw no 
‘danger at home or abroad, he should cer- 
‘tainly not have been so forward in grant- 
ing his support to a ministry he had been 
accustomed to view with jealousy and 
distrust ; but at present he thought it in- 
cumbent on him to lay those jealousies 
aside, and endeavour to awake the coun- 
try to a sense of her wrongs and of her 
interests. He thought that every thing 
dear to us in government and society was 
‘put in peril by the principles and power 
of France. The conduct of France had 
-been so atrocious to us, and to every 
, other nation with whom she had any con- 
cern, that every principle of self-defence 
justified the address. He could call her 
nothing but a monster, whose hand was 
against every man, and therefore every 
man's hand should be against her. He 
considered the opinions of the French such 
a8 were incompatible with good order and 


civil society, and tending to spread a | 


- of France, 
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pestilence of the most contagious nature. 
He observed that gentlemen had held in 
that House that a war against opinions 
was unjust and useless. He contended 
that the decree of fraternity was an am- 

le declaration of war, on the part of 

rance, against all opinions of all man- 
kind @xcept their own; and he thought 
he should act the part of a member of the 
National Convention, rather than that of 
a representative of the British nation, if 
he did not use every exertion in his power 
to oppose them. He lamented that there 
should be people so perverse and ou tile 
cipled as to approve of the proceedings 
in France, or at least of their principles, 
and to recommend their adoption in this 
country. Endeavours had been made to 
wean the people from that constitution 
which had so long protected. them, and 
under which they had so long flourished 
in peace and prosperity. Those efforts, 
however, the honest loyalty of English- 
men had made abortive. Every objection 
to the conduct of ministry, on the subject 
of France, he had heard without receding 
from his opinion, that they had acted with 
a proper regard to the welfare of this 
country. What interest could they have, 
in plunging this nation into an unnecessary 
war? ‘Their interest was surely on the 
side of peace. A work lately published, 
by a member of the National Convention 
ronounced, as an axiom in 
English politics, that the minister who 
declares war never sees the end of it. He 
hoped and believed that this assertion, at 


least in the present instance, would be 


groundless; but it showed how opinion 
on this ground leaned. He rejoiced much 
at the good o pa the country at large 
entertained of the present ministers, even 
though he should think that opinion over- 
rated their merits. It would produce 
confidence, and confidence would produce 
strength to repel and restrain the dan- 
gerous power bv which we, in common 
with all Europe, were now assailed. It 
had been .asserted, that the present war 
was a war of kings against men; that in 
this country, the constitution of which is 
a limited monarchy, he considered the 
king as the key-stone of it, and that to 


declare war against the king was to de- 


clare war against the people. He thought 
it very injudicious to draw any line of dis- 
tinction between the poor and the rich, 
by awakening their discontents and in- 
flaming their minds, by representing to 
them the burthens that would be imposed 
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on them by the war. He said the rich 
joined in bearing the burthens as well as 
the poor, and he would always tell this 
latter description, that they had a deep 
stake even in that property they did not 
immediately enjoy; and fe should as 
‘ readily declare, that those who had but 
little, had yet such a stake in the eonsti- 
tution of the country, and the blessings 
it produced, that it would be better to 

art with some portion of that little, than, 

y retaining it, risk the many other ad- 
wantages they possess. It had been 
asked, what can we get by going to war? 
We shall get just what we should lose 
by not going to war. The same question 
may be asked as to a highwayman: 
what do we get by defending ourselves 
against him? We prevent him from taking 
ur purse. Negociation had been talked 
of as expedient, but he, for one, could 
mever consent to so humiliating a step, as 
negociating with a gang of unprincipled 
desperadoes. There were many who as- 
serted that the constitution of this coun- 
try had not been in danger; but he de- 
clared it to be his honest opinion that it 
had recently been in danger, from the com- 
binations of bad men at home; and for 
his part, he less feared the arrows that 
fly by day, than the pestilence . that 
walketh by night. 

Mr. Fox said, that on an occasion so 
important, and not fearing the charge of 
pusillanimity from considering the present 
crisis a8 highly alarming, it would ill be- 
come the duty which he owed to his con- 
stituents and to the nation, to decline 
meeting the imputation of being the abet- 
tor of France, with which he was already 
menaced ; or, by the bold misconstruc- 
tions of his sentiments and arguments to 
which he had been accustomed, to be de- 
terred from examining and stating what 
was the true situation in which the coun- 
try was involved in war. He had never 
accused the hon. gentleman who seconded 
the address of a systematic opposition to 
ministers, nor of acting upon any system ; 
but he called upon him to name those 
persons in the House, if any such there 
were, whom he meant to include under. 
the description of supporters of the 
French system. The hon gentleman: 
knew that just so were those treated who 
opposed the folly and injustice of the 
American war. Yet, notwithstanding 
their being long and industriously misre- 
presented as the abettors of rebellion, a 
band of as patriotic and as honourable 
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men as ever deserved public gratitude 
by public services, by some of whom he 
trusted he should be supported in oppos- 
ing the address now moved, united their 
abilities to put an end to that war, and at 
length succeeded. _ , 

The right hon. gentleman who moved 
the address, had stated the origin and 
necessity of the war on grounds widely 
different from those assumed by the hon. 
gentleman who seconded it. The latter 
had said, that the power of France under 
every change of men and circumstances, ° 
was a monster, whose hand was against 
all nations, and that the hand of every 
nation ought to be against France: the 
former, that the cause of the war was not 
our general bad opinion of France, but 
specific aggressions on the part of France, 
So far the difference was great with res- 
pect to our immediate situation of being 
actually at war; and it was still greater 
when we came to inquire into, our prospect 
of peace. If we were at war because 
France was a monster whose hand. was 
against all ‘nations, it must be dcllum tn- 
ternecinum-—a war of extermination ; for. 
nothing but unconditional submission 
could be adequate to the end for which 
the war was undertaken, and to that alone 
must we look for a safe or, honourable 
peace, If, on the contrary, we were at 
war on account of a specific aggression, 
for that aggression atonement might be 
made, and the object being obtained, 
‘pean might be concluded. He therefore 

oped, that the right hon. mover of the 
address was sincere in the statement he 
had given, although he had failed in mak- 
ing out the grounds on which he endea- 
voured to support it. Few of those, he 
trusted, who had been most zealous in 
recommending the expediency of this war, 
wished it to be a war of extermination—a 
war for extirpating French principles, not 
for circumscribing French power ; yet all 
their arguments tended to alarm him. 
They never talked of the danger of French 
power without introducing as @ danger 
more imminent, the propagation of French 
rinciples. The hon. gentleman asked, if 
fe could be expected to make terms with 
a highwayman, or to take the highway- 
man's purse as a satisfaction for the attack 
upon his own? Certainly not. .The hon. 
ntleman knew his duty to society 
better than to let the highwayman escape, 
if he had the means of bringing him to 
punishment. But this allusion showed, 
that the war with France was, ip the opi- 
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nion of the honourable gentleman, a war 
of vindictive justice. We said, that our 
ebject in going to war was not to effect a 
change in the internal government of 
France, but to weaken her power, which, 
in its present state, was dangerous to us, 
our allies, and to Europe; and, that object 
obtained, we were willing to make peace. 
But, would any man say, that when he 
had disarmed a highwayman, it was safe 
to ieave him free to get other arms? No 
man, certainly; and no more on this prin- 
ciple could we, in any state of humiliation 
to which the power of France might be 
reduced, leave her at liberty to recruit 
that power, and to renew aggressions, to 
which we contended she must Rave the 
inclination, whenever she had the means. 
The hon. gentleman might support minis- 
ters for any reasons that to himself seemed 
good; either because he thought them 
wise or ignorant, honest or dishonest ; 
but he had no right to accuse those who 
thought differently from himself, of sowing 
disaffection among the people, because 
they wished to inform the people what 
were the true grounds of the war, which 
they were called upon to ‘support with 
their property and their lives. The hon. 
gentleman rejoiced that the public enter- 
tained a more favourable opinion of minis- 
ters, in the present crisis, than ministers 
deserved. Did he mean to argue, that 
when ministers, by their misconduct, had 
brought the country into danger, and the 
people, ignorant oe their true characters, 
were disposed to think well of them, the 
House of Commons, who knew better, 
should endeavour to continue, instead of 
removing their delusion? His doctrine 
would then come to this—that implicit 
confidence in ministers, so often and so 
justly reprobated, was the first duty of 
‘the House; that they had nothing to 
watch, and ought never to inquire. Mo- 
narchy, it was truly said, was the corner- 
stone of our constitution, and of all the 
blessings we enjoyed under it; but it was 
not the only corner-stone; there was ano- 
ther fully as important — the constant jea- 
lousy and vigilance, both of the people 
and their representatives, with respect to 
all the acts of the executive power. 

Mr. Fox said, he felt himself consider- 
ably disappointed at the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers. He had flattered 
himself, that when unanimity was so very 
desirable they would have brought down 
a message from his majesty, calculated to 
insure it; that they- would not hare con- 
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sidered a triumph over the very small 
number to which they boasted of having 
reduced their opponents, to be a matter 
of such consequence, as to%call for an ade 
dress to which they knew those few op- 
ponents could not agree, because to do 
so must preclude thém from all’ subse- 
quent inquiry. If they had moved an 
address, simply pledging the cordial co-~ 
operation of the House in prosecuting @ 
just and necessary war, for the purpose 
of a safe and honourable peace, to such 
an address, whatever might have been 
his opinion of the previous conduct of 
ministers, whether he had thought it tem- 
perate and conciliatory, or arrogant and 
provoking, he should have agreed. But, 
the House was now called upon to vote, 
that ministers had given no cause or pro- 
Vocation for the war; to say, that they 
would enter into no investigation of the 
origin of the war; to give them indemnity 
for the past, and a promise of support for 
the future. This was the manifest ten- 
dency of the address ; and to prevent tha 
want of unanimity, which such an address 
could not but occasion, he should move 
an amendment, in which even the warmest 
advocate of the war might concur, bes 
cause it expressed no disapprobation of 
ministers, as theirs ought to have ex- 
pressed no approbation. | 
But, first, he must examine the alleged 
causes of the war. He would not enter 
into any of the common-place arguments 
on the miseries and calamities inseparable 
from war. He did not mean to call them 
common-place arguments in the bad sense 
of the words, for they were truths so fa- 
miliar to the minds of men, that they 
were never listened to without assent; 
and, however, unnecessary it might be to 
enforce them by eloquence, or amplify 
them by declamation, their being univer- 
sally admitted was sufficient to prove, 
that war should never be undertaken 
when peace could be maintained without. 
breach of public faith, injury to national 
honour, or hazard of future security. 
The causes of war with France were in 
no respect different now from what the 
were under the government of Louis 14t 
or Louis 16th. What, then, were those 
causes ? Not an insult or aggression, but 
a refusal of satisfaction when specifically 
demanded. What instance had ministers 
produced of such demand and of such re- 
fusal? He admitted, that the decree of 
November the 19th entitled this country 
to require an explanation: but even of 
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this they could not show that any clear 
and specific explanation had’ been de- 
manded. Security that the French would 
not act upon’that decree was, indeed, 
mentioned in one of lord Grenville’s let- 
ters, but what kind of security was nei- 
ther specified, nor even named. The 
same might be said with respect to the 
opening of the Scheldt, and their con- 
quest of Brabant. We complained of an 
attack on the rights of our ally; we re- 
monstrated against an accession of ter- 
ritory, alarming to Europe; but we pro- 
posed nothing that would be admitted 
as satisfaction for the injury ; we point- 
ed out nothing that would remove our 
alarm. Lord Grenville said something 
about withdrawing their troops from the 
Austrian Netherlands ; but if by that was 
understood, a requisition to withdraw 
their troops while they were at war with 
the emperor, without any condition that 
such evacuation of territory conquered 
from the enemy was to be the price of 
peace, it was such an insult as entitled 
them to demand satisfaction of us. The 
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the war, and had he succeeded it would 
have had this good effect, that both we 
and the enemy should have known the 
grounds of contest, have been able to ap- 
preciate them, and the war might have 
been but of short duration. There was 
much in the decree by which the French 
declared war, which could not fairly be al- 
leged as just cause of war. But, under 
the former good government of France, 
was it unusual to crowd into a manifesto 
aune forth the causes of war, eve 
complaint that could be imagined, good, 
bad, and indifferent ? It was, indeed, to 
be wished, that nothing should be intro- 
duced into such declarations but what 
was at once true and important; but 
such had not yet been the practice of 
statesmen, who seemed more attentive to 
the number than the validity of their com- 
plaints. Inthe year 1779, the Spanish 
declaration was swelled to a hundred ar- 
ticles; and to examine every article of 
the present French declaration would 
only show that those who now exercised 
the executive government, were not wiser 


same argument applied to their conquest | than their predecessors. 


of Savoy from the king of Sardinia, with : 
whom, in his opinion, they were at war as" 
much as with the emperor. Would it be . 
said, that it was ouf business only to 
complain, and theirs to propose satisfac- 
tion? Common sense must see that this” 
was too much for one independent power - 
to expect of another. By what clue 
could they discover what would satisf 

those who did not choose to tell wit 

what they would be satisfied? How could 
they judge of the too little or the too 
much? And was it not natural for them 
to suppose that complaints for which no- 
thing was stated as adequate satisfaction, 
there was no disposition to withdraw? 
Yet on this the whole question of aggres- 
sion hinged: for, that the refusal of sa- 
tisfaction, and not the insult, was the 
justifiable cause of war, was not merely 


is Opinion, but the opinion of all the - 
writers on the law of nations; and how! 
could that be said to have been refused : 


which was never asked? He lamented, 
that at a time when the dearest interests 
of the country were at stake, the House 
should have felt so little concern as to 
deprive him of the opportunity of making 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
for want of a sufficient attendance to bal- 
lot for an election committee. By that 
motion he meant to press for a distinct 
and specific declaration of the causes of 


“could onl 


To have suffered earl Gower to remain 
at Paris, after the 10th of August, would 
have implied no recognition of the go- 


' vernment that succeeded that to which 


he had his formal mission, any more than 
to have negociated with that government 
in the most direct and safe way, in pre- 


‘ ference to one that was indirect and ha- 
. zardous. 


But the right hon. gentleman, 
who could not gét rid of the idea of re- 
cognition, exclaimed, ‘“ Would you re- 
cognize a government which, by its own 
confession, is no government; which de- 
clares itself only provisional till a go- 


-vernment can be framed ?” This he would 


answer was the safest of all recognitions, 
if a recognition it must be; for the go- 
vernment being only provisional, we 
be understood to recognize 
provisionally, and were at liberty to act 
as the case might require, with any other 
power that might arise imits stead. But, 
did not history show us, that to treat and 
to recognize were not considered as the 
same? Did not we treat with Philip of 
Spain, a& king, at the at time that we 
were at war to dispute his succession ; 
and was not the recognition of his title, 
far from being considered as admitted by 
us on that account, actually stipulated 
as an article of the peace? Did not 
France, when at war to dispute the acces- 
sion of William 3rd, to the throne of 
» 


ne 
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England, treat with him as king, and was 
not the recognition of his title also made 
ane of the conditions of peace? Still, how- 
ever, he would admit, that withdrawing 
our minister, or not sending another, was 
not a just cause of war on the part of 
France; but could it be denied, that to 
treat one nation in a manner different from 
others was a symptom of hostility? The 
recalling of ministers was certainly once 
considered as an indication of war, for 
the commercial treaty provided for a case 
where no war:was declared but by such 
recall. 

Mr. Fox said, that none of the alleged 
grounds in the French declaration could 
be more absurd, than that the circulation 
of their assignats were prohibited: in this 
country; for that was purely a measure 
of internal regulation, as much as it 
would be to prohibit the circulation of 
paper issued among ourselves that per- 
haps stood on a much surer capital. But 
even here we were not quite impartial; 
for although that paper was called worth 
nothing which at present brought four- 
teen pence halfpenny for half-a-crown, 
the paper created by that gigantic act of 
swindling, the assignats issued by the 
leaders of the combined armies, were 
not certainly worth more, but we had 
not thought it necessary to forbid the 
circulation of them; we had not prohi- 
bited the circulation of American paper 
even during the war, nor was it at all 
necessary ; such paper wanted no pro- 
hibition. We had the right to prohibit 
it if we pleased, but he did not like as- 
signing one reason for a thing when we 
evidently acted from another. The pro- 
hibiting the exportation of foreign corn 
to French ports, while it was free to 
other countries, it was said, arose from 
preceding circumstances: and according 
to these circumstances it might be a 
justifiable or unjustifiable act of hostility, 
but it was an act of hostility so severe, 
that the circumstances which justified it 
would have justified a war, and no such 
circumetances, as he had already proved, 
could be shown. 

The alien. bill was not a just cause of 
war, but it was a violation of the com- 
mercial treaty, both in the letter and the 

irit. The right hon. gentleman said, 
that the French had made regulations in 
their own country by which the treaty 
had been already completely broken and 
at an end. But, did he complain of those 
regulations, for it was expressly pro- 
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vided by the treaty itself, that no viola- 


tion should put an end to it, till com- 


plaint was made, and redress refused. 
But here lay the important difference. 
The French made no regulations that put 
aliens on a different footing from French- 
men. They made general regulations of 
safety and police, as every nation had a 
right to do. We made regulations af- 
fecting aliens only, confessed to be more 
particularly intended to apply to French- 
men. It was admitted, that the French 
desired an explanation of these regula- 
tions, and that an explanation was re- 
fused them. By us, therefore, and not 
by the French, was the commercial treaty 
broken. | 

Our sending a squadron to the Scheldt 
they complained of as an injury. And 
here the right hon. gentleman introdyced 
the popular topic of their charming ope- 
rations in Belgium; the disturbance of 
which they thought themselves entitled to 
resent as anaygression. He was as little 
disposed to defend their operations in 
Belgium .as the right hon. gentleman, al- 
though he saw not for what purpose they 
were here alluded to, unless to inflame the 
passions, and mislead the judgment ; but 
if by that squadron we had disturbed them 
in their operations of war against the em- 
peror, which he admitted we had not 
done, they would have had just cause to 
complain. ‘ Then,” said the right hon. 
gentleman, “ they complain of our con- 
duct on the afflicting news of the murder 
of their king; what, shall we not grieve 
for the untimely fate of an innocent mo- 
narch most cruelly put to death by his 
own subjects? Shall we not be permit- 
ted to testify our sorrow and abhorrence 
on an event that outrages every principle 
of justice, and shocks every feeling of hu- 
manity ?” Of that event he should never 
speak but with grief and detestation. But 
was the expression of our sorrow all? 
Was not the atrocious event made the 
subject of a message from his majesty to 
both Houses of Parliament? And now 
he would ask the few more candid men, 
who owned that they thought this event 
alone a sufficient cause of war, what end 
could be gained by farther negociation 
with Chauvelin, with Maret, or Dumou- 
rier? Did ministers mean to: barter the 
blood of this ill-fated monarch for any of 
the points in dispute ; to say, the evacua- 
tion of Brabant shall atone for‘so much, 
the evacuation of Savoy for so much 
more? Of this he would accuse no man; 

(2B) 
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but, on their principle, when the crime 
was committed, negociation must cease. 
He agreed, however, with the right hon. 
gentleman, and he was glad to hear him 
say so, that this crime was no cause 
of war; but if it were admitted to be so 
it was surely not decent that the sub- 
ject of war should never be even men- 
tioned without reverting to the death of 
the king. When he proposed sending an 
amhassador to France, ** What!” said the 
right hon. gentleman, ‘send an ambas- 
sador to men that are trying their king !” 
If we had sent an ambassador, even then; 
had our conduct towards the French been 
more candid and conciliating, the fatal is- 
sue of that trial might have been pre- 
vented. ‘ But,”’ said the right hon. gen- 
tleman, “we negociated unofficially.” 
The importance to any wise purpose of 
this distinction between official and un- 
official negociation, of this bartering in- 
stead of selling, he could never under- 
atand ; but even to this mode of negociat- 
ing the dismission of M. Chauvelin put an 
end. But M. Chauvelin, it was said, 
went away the very day after he received 
the order, although he might have stayed 
eight days and negociated all the while! 
Was it so extraordinary a thing that a 
man of honour, receiving such an order, 
should not choose to run the risk of insult 
by staying the full time allowed him; or 
could he imagine, that his ready compli- 
ance with such an order would be consi- 
dered as an offence? When M. Chauve- 
lin went away and M. Maret did not 
think himself authorized to negociate, mi- 
nisters sent a message to lord Auckland, 
to negociate with general Dumourier, 
which reached him too late. Admitting 
this to bea proof of their wish to nego- 
ciate, while negociation was practicable, 
what was their conduct from the opening 
of the session? If he or any of his 
friends proposed to negociate—“ Nego- 
ciate!” they exclaimed, “ we are alrea- 
dy at war.” Now it appeared that they 
did negociate with unaccredited agents, 
although the secretary of state had said 
that such a negociation was not compati- 
ble with his belief; and, last ofall (strange 
conduct for lovers of peace!) they order- 
ed to quit the country the only person 
with whom they could negociate in their 
unofficial way. He was happy to see the 
right hon. gentleman so much ashamed 
of this mutilated farce of negociation, as 
to be glad to piece it out with lord Auck- 
land and general Dumourier. Then was 
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asked the miserable question, “ What in- 
terest have ministers m promoting a war if, 
as it has been said, the ministers who begin 
war in this country are never allowed to 
conclude it?” Admitting this te be true, 
for which he saw no good reason, then 
surely they who endeavoured to avert a 
war, ought to be allowed some credit for 
the purity of their motives. But ministers 
never openeda fair communication on the 
points in dispute with France. They 
acted like men afraid of asking satisfac- 
tion, for fear that it should be granted— 
of stating the specific causes of war, lest 
they should lose the pretext. 

An opinion somewhere stated had been 
adverted to, that the people might consi- 
der this as a war in which kings were more 
interested than theirsubjects. Hefelt great 
respect for monarchy, and it was nefther 
his practice norhis inclination to speak 
harshly of kings. He had already said, 
that monarchy was the corner, or rather 
the key-stone of the British constitution, 
which was limited, not unlimited monar- 
chy. But, with all due reverence for 
crowned heads, was it impossible to con- 
ceive that kings might love, not limited, 
but unlimited monarchy ; and that resis- 
tance to the limited monarchy attempted 
to be established in France, in the room of 
the unlimited monarchy, by which that 
country was formerly governed, might 
have been the true cause of the combina- | 
tion of some of the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope? Our king had.sat too long on the 
throne ofa free kingdom; he had had too 
much experience that the love of his peo- 
ple was a stronger defence than guards 
and armies, to forfeit that love, by trans- 
gressing the bounds which the constitu- 
tion prescribed to him, were even his vir- 
tues and his wisdom less than they were 
known to be. But, had not kings the frail- 
ties of other men? Were they not liable 
to be ill advised? What became of 
that freedom of speech which was the 
boast of parliament, if he might not sup- 
pose, that, by evil counsellors, their ears 
might be poisoned, and their hearts de- 
ceived? He therefore feared, that this 
war would be supposed a war for restor- 
ing monarchy in France, and for support- 
ing rather the cause of kings, than the 
cause of the people. He would be the 
last to draw a distinction of interest be- 
tween the rich and the poor; for, .what- — 
ever the superficial observer might think 
nothing was clearer, when philosophically 
considered, than that a man who was not 
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immediately possessed of property, had 
as great an interest in the general protec- 
tion and security of property, as he who 
was; and therefore he reprobated all those 
calls upon the particular exertions of men 
of property, as tending to excite the idea 
of an invidious distinction, which did not 
exist in fact. 

When the attack on France was called 
‘the cause of kings, it was not a very wit- 
ty, but a sufficient reply, that opposing it 
might be called the cause of subjects. 
He imputed bad motives to no man, but 
when actions could not be explained on 
‘one motive, he had a right to attempt to 
explain them on another. If there were 
at present such a spirit in this country as 
in the beginning of the American war, 
- what would be our conduct? To join 
the combined powers in their war on the 
anternal government of France. He was 
happy that the public abhorrence of a war 
on such a motive was so great, that the 

right hon. gentleman felt himself: called 
upon to disclaim it at great length. But 
how had ministers acted? They had 
taken advantage of the folly of the French 
they had negociated without proposing 
specific terms, and then broken off the 
megociation. At home they had alarmed 
the people that their own constitution 
was in danger, and they had made use of 
a melancholy event, which, however it 
might affect us as men, did not concern 
us a8 a nation, to inflame our passions 
and impel us to war; and now that we 
Were at war, they durst not avow the 
‘ causes of it, nor tell us on what terms 
‘peace might have been preserved. 

He rejoiced to hear that we had no 
treaty with the emperor. If our motives 
were now suspected, he hoped our future 
conduct would be such as to put away 
suspicion. If we joined the emperor and 
the king of Prussia; we must make com- 
mon cause with them, or act always with 
the jealousy and suspicion of parties, 
either of whom might secure their own 
views by a separate peace at the expense 

‘ofthe rest. When we found ourselves 
drawn into this common cause, we might 
say that we were forced to what we did 
Not intend ; but the fact would be, that we 
should be wasting the blood and treasure 
of the people of this country for an object 
which the people of this country dis- 
Claimed—to enable foreign armies to 


frame a government for France. Such. 


an instance would furnish more argu- 
ments against the mechanism of our 
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constitution, than all the writers who 
had scrutinized. its defects. He hoped 
we neither had, nor should have, any — 
treaty with the combined powers, unless 
our objects were specifically stated — 
but what might be the moment of dis- 
cussing these objects? ‘The moment of 
danger and alarm, with the powerful en- 
gine, fear, influencing their decision. 
He understood, by the promise in his 
majesty’s speech, of employing firm and 
temperate measures—he understood first, 
remonstrance on the causes of complaint, 
then a specific demand of satisfaction, 
and an armament to give efficacy to both. 
On his hope of the first two he had voted 
for the third. The right hon. gentleman 
said we had received insults that ought 
not to have been borne for twenty-four 
hours. These were magnificent words. 
In the affair of Nootka Sound the ayeres- 
sion by Spain was as direct and unqualified 
as any that could be stated, and yet we 
had borne it for twenty-four days. Why 
was not the same course pursued now? 
He,was now called upon, as a member of 
that House, to support his majesty in the 
war, for the war was begun, and he would 
do it; but he was not pledged to any of | 
those crooked reasonings on which sume 
gentlemen grounded their support of mi- 
nisters, nor less bound to watch them, be- 
cause, by their misconduct, we had been 
forced into a war, which both the dignity 
and the security of Great Britain would 
have been better consulted in avoiding. 
He was never sanguine on the success. of 
war. It might be glorious to our army 
and our navy, and yet ruinous to the peo- 
ple. The event of the last campaign— 
procul absit omen—and the example of 
the American war, had taught him that 
we might be compelled to make peace on 
terms less advantageous than could have 
been obtained without unsheathing the 
sword ; and if this might be the conse- 
quence to us, the consequences to our. 
ally, the Dutch, must be such as he 
would not suffer himself to anticipate. 
The ordering M. Chauvelin to depart the 
kingdom, and the stdpping the exporta- 
tion of corn to France, when exportation 
was allowed to other countries, were acts 
of hostility and provocation on our part ; 
which did not allow us to say, as the pro- 
posed address said; that the war was an 
unprovoked aggression on the part of 
France. T rath and justice were prefera- 
ble to high-sounding words, and thercfore 
he should Move an amendment, contain- 
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ing nothing that was not strictly true, and 
in voting which the House might be un- 
enimous.—Mr. Fox concluded with mov- 
ing an amendment, by leaving out from 
the words “his most gracious message” 
to the end of the question, in order to in- 
sert these words :—** That we learn, with 
the utmost concern, that the assembly 
who now exercise the powers of govern- 
ment in France, have directed the com- 
mission of acts of hostility against the 
persons and property of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, and that they have actually declar- 
ed war against his majesty and the Uni- 
ted Provinces: That we humbly beg 
leave to assure his majesty that his ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons will.exert them- 
selves with the utmost zeal for the main- 
tenance of the honour of his majesty’s 
crown, and the vindication of the rights 
of his people; and that nothing shall be 
wanting on their part that can contribute 
to that firm and effectual support which 
his majesty has so much reason to expect 
from a brave and loyal people, in repel- 
ling every hostile attempt against this 
country, and in such other exertions as 
may be necessary to induce France to 
consent to such terms of pacification as 
may be consistent with the honour of his 
majesty's crown, the security of his al- 
hes, and the interest of his people,’’ in- 
stead thereof. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that he was 
certainly desirous of unanimity, but he 
could by no means agree to purchase it at 
the price of adopting the amendment, 
which, under the appearance of affording 
support to the executive government, 
seemed totally to take away the idea of 
any real intentions to do so. For what, 
was the tendency of that amendment, and 
of the arguments of the right hon. gentle- 
man? It was no other than this, that they 
must now fight, because war was declared 
by France, but that they were about to 
engage in a war unjust and unprovoked. 
Yet he seemed almost to admit, that the 
French had no justifiable cause for a de- 
claration of war; for though he had made 
several observations on the recall of lord 
Gower, the Alien bill, and one or two 
other topics, he did not seem.to consider 
them to be just causes of war. The right 
hon. gentleman, indeed, had dwelt rather 
longer on the subject of the ships sent to 
the Scheldt, but whatever on that head 
might have been alleged on the part of 
France, ministers were entitled to credit, 
when they solemnly asserted that that was 
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done solely with the view to support our 
ally, the Dutch, whom they were bound te 
defend, and with no view to disturb the 
French in Belgium. With respect to the 
murder of the king, it had never been men- 
tioned as affording a ground for war with 
France, though it surely afforded an illus» 

tration of the danger of French priaciples, _ 
and to what length they would go, if not 
successfully opposed. The dtemission of 
M. Chauvelin had been adverted to and 
blamed, as putting a stop to negociation ; 
but the fact was, that M. Chauvelin was 
not dismissed, till after he had demanded 
to be received and acknowledged by this 
Court, as accredited by the republic ; and 
therefore it was clear, that that was nota 
measure whereby an end was put by us to 
conferences with unaccredited agents. 
As to the propriety or impropriety of re- 
fusing to acknowledge or receive an ac- 
credited ambassador, he would not at pre- 
sent say any thing. Even after an em- 
bargo had been laid on our vessels: by the 
French, his majesty’s ministers had lis- 
tened to the proposal of M. Dumourier, 
which had been mentioned by his right 
hon. friend, and had sent instructions to 
lord Auckland, to enter into a conference 
with him. The chain of reasoning made 
use of by the right hon. gentleman in the 
subsequent part of his speech, appeared to 
him most extraordinary ; for it seemed to 
be so managed, as to leave him an. oppor- 
tunity afterwards of attributing the cause 
of the war, to a wish to interfere in the 
polity of France. The right hon. gentle- 
man, at the same time that he supposed 
the emperor of Germany, the king of 
Prussia, the empress of Russia, and the 
king of Spain. might wish to enjoy absd- 
lute power, had paid many compliments to 
the king of Great Britain, and supposed 
it was impossible, that after the experience 
of so many years, his wisdom, justice, and 
virtue, which were prominent features in 


| his character, could induce him to desire 


despotic power : at the same time he ob- 
served, that he was but a man; that he 
might possibly. become fond. of greater 

ower, because he might be so advised by 

is ministers; and it was pretty broadly 
hinted at the same time, that his ministers 
had persuaded him to this war. But could 
ministers, Mr. Dundas asked, have any 
influence in producing that conduct on the 
part of France which was the-cause of the 
war? By aggression, the right hon. gentle- 
man. had said, you. provoke France to war, 
and in the progress “ that war, you may 
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contrive to ascribe it to a different cause 
from what is at present held forth. We 
complain of the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, and of the declaration respecting 
the Scheldt. The murder of the king of 
France is, no doubt, another ground of 
complaint, though we do not consider it as 
a cause of war. We complain also of the 
addresses from societies in this country 
being recetved m the manner they were by 
the Convention. These causes of com- 
plaint would not surely be attributed to 
ministers, nor would any person suppose 
that Bartow and Frost were sent by them 
to Paris. It had been urged, in explana- 
tion of the decree of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, that France only offered her assistance 
and fraternity, when the whole country 
had agreed ; in which case any assistance 
from them would be unnecessary ; but at 
any rate, they reserved to themselves the 
power of judging when they would join 
an insurrection in any foreign country,— 
the dangerous consequences of ahieh 
must be rl onic Their answer on the 
busmess of the Scheldt was, that at the end 
of the war, they would leave the Belgians 
and Dotch to settle the matter betwixt 
themselves. Was that a way of talking 
en a matter solemnly settled and guaran- 
teed by various existing treaties ? But 
when were they to leave the matter to be 
settled by the Palpians ? They were to do 
so, they said, whenever the Belgians shall 
have consolidated their liberty ; that is, 
when under the influence of the French 
arms, they shall have adopted a constitu- 
tion on the principles of their supposed 
liberty ; or, in other words, when they 
shall have, in fact, become subject to 
France. That explanation the French 
had given as their ultimatum.. M. Chau- 
velin, prior to his dismission, had: de- 
manded to be received as accredited from 
the republic. He had formerly been re- 
ceived as the ambassador of the mur- 
dered king; he had been treated with all 
proper respect. Whether, after the com- 
- mission of that atrocious act,.he could 
have been allowed to remain, and be re- 
ceived as accredited from the republic, he 
would leave to the feelings of gentlemen 
to determine.—It had been said, that this 
was a war without: an object, and that it 
was unjust and unnecessary. In answer 
to this, he would beg leave to refer to a 
paper delivered by lord Grenville to M: 
Chauvelin, in which, after stating certain 
matters which had given cause of offence 
to this country, a requisition is made, in 
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the most distinct and precise terns, that 
France should renounce all views of ag- 
grandizement ; should confine _ herself 
within her ewn territories, and should de- 
sist from violating the rights of other na- 
trons. France has now made a declaration 
of war, and proceeded to hostilities against 
this country, without any offence on our 
part, and without previous notice. As to 
the supposed treaty with the emperor, 
which had been talked of ; although he 
had stated, that there was no sueh treaty 
existing in January, he hoped, he should 
not be so far ee RH as te lead to 
a supposition, that his majesty’s ministers 
would not now endeavour to bring down 
every power on earth, to assist them 
against France. With respect to the pro- 
clamation, prohibiting the sending corm to 
France, it did not origmate from any ne-. 
cessities of this country, but was a neces- 
sary measure of precaution for the purpose 
of crippling the French. The right hen. 
gentleman had dbserved, that his amend- 
ment was very innocent, and that every 
gentleman in the House might safely vote 
it. Mr. Dundas said it was so mnocent, 
that it would be very icious, by with- 
holding the approbation of the House, 
in thd present crisis, to the measures of 
government. They were going to war, 
because war had been declared by France, 
without any provocation on the part of 
Great Britain, in violation of the law of 
nations,.and contrary to the most solemn 
engagements of treaties. They were go- 
ing to war to seeure the best interests of 
this country, by effectually opposing a set 
of principles which, unless they were 
crushed, would necessarily occasion the 
destruction of this and of every other 
country. 

Mr. P. C. Windham supported. the 
amendment. He thought there was 
something very mysterious in the present 
war, and that ministers were much to 
blame. They had made no allowance 
for the novelty of that situation in which 
Franee was placed. He declared that he 
should vote for the amendment, though 
in a minority of only five. 

Mr. Burke began with declaring, that, 
in his opinion, his majesty’s ministers 
had so clearly, so satisfactorily, and 80 
completely justified. their conduct in rer 
gard to the war, that he thought it un- 


necessary to.add any thing in vindica- 


tion of.that measure.. So much, how- 
ever, had been thrown out, in the course 
of the speech of the right hon. gentlemaa 
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touching the acknowledged policy and 
fundamental principles of that House, 


that, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, and his own want of strength, he 
had to request the attention of the House. 
It must have occurred to a gentleman 
possessing such clear, perceptive powers, 
as the right hon. gentleman who moved 
the amendment, that an attempt to re- 
concile discordant parts, and connect 
contradictory opinions, served only to 
confound them. The right hon. gentle- 
man had, on a former occasion, lamented 
the smallness of his party, and it now 
seemed as if that party endeavoured to 
make amends for the smallness of their 
numbers b 
‘voices. e imagined some of them 
would find it difficult to account for their 
conduct in opposing the measures of mi- 
‘nisters on the present critical occasion. 
‘In their censures on France gentlemen 
-had shown a great deal of dexterity ; but it 


certainly had too much the appearance of 


stratagem. The right hon. gentleman 
‘had complained bitterly of the misrepre- 
sentation of his expressions in that 
House. To him it appeared very extra- 
ordinary how a pomen of talents, so 
clear, so powerful, and so perspituous, 
could possibly -be misunderstood—how a 
person who took so much pains by re- 
‘petition, and going over the same 
" grounds again and again, to bring his supe- 
‘rior powers to the low level of the vulgar 
eye, could possibly be subject to misre- 
ee a gentleman, whose 
riends out of doors neglected no human 
art to display his talents to their utmost 
‘advantage, and to detail his speeches to 
the public in such a manner, that he, 
though a close observer of the right 
‘hon.’ gentleman, had never been able to 
recollect a single idea of his that had 
escaped the industrious attention of his 
friends, while those of a right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Windham), whose abilities 
were equal to his virtues, were so mangled 
and so confused, in the reports that were 
made of them, as to be utterly unin- 
telligible to the public. That the right 
hon. gentleman should be misrepresented 
or misunderstood, under such circum- 
stances, was hard indeed. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that he hoped he 
was not reputed an advocate for France. 
-To this he would say, that if the cause 
of France was an. honest cause, it was 
justice to this country, and to mankind, 
to undertake her defence. The true 


the discordancy of their 
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skill of an advocate was, to put forward 
the strong part of his client's case, and 
gioss over or hide the weak; to exhibit 
all its right in the brightest point of view, 
and palliate the wrong; when he could 
no longer palliate, to contrive that the 
punishment should be as slight as _possi- 
ble, or to bring his writ of error, and by 
every quirk evade it as well as he could; 
and no man possessed that power in a 
greater degree than the right hon. gen- 
tleman. To his speeches he always at- 
tended with admiration and _ respect. 
That which he had just heard he could 
not help estimating less highly, seeing 
that he had read every part of it in 
Brissot’s speeches in the National Con- 
vention, one part only excepted, and that 
was the part in which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had asserted, * that France had 
used every means to conciliate the re 
gards and good will of Great Britain.” 
The right hon. gentleman had taken 
pret pains to acquit himself, and apa- 
ogise for his vehement endeavours to ex- 
culpate France from the charge of aggres-= 
sion. He professed that he was almost 
at a loss to see what it was that made 
him so prompt to exculpation. If France 
meant nothing but what was right, and 
England nothing but what was wrong, he 
certainly owed no apology for the part 
he had taken in her cause. But to take 
the right hon. gentleman’s speech in a 
serious view, it insinuated that the charge 
of the French was, that the king of Great 
Britain had determined on war against 
the sense of his ministers, against the 
sense of the parliament, and against the 
sense of the people, in order to augment 
his own power. If this was the case, 
ministers fad betrayed their country by 
their acquiescence, and it was the duty 
of the House to address the king to re- 
move them, and put into their- places 
those whom they thought more fit for ad- 
vice, more fit to do the duty of a minister, 
and more likely to possess the confidence 
of the nation, if such there were.—The 
right hon. gentleman had contended, that 
when ministers brought the nation into a 
war, they should declare how they in- 
tended to prosecute it, to what length 
they intended to carry it, and what the 
object of it was. For his part, he had 
never heard or read of any. such prin- 
ciple, or of any such abate The first 
uestion he conceived to be, was, whe- 
er there was just cause or foundation 
for the war ? The second, how it should 
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be carried on to the greatest effect? He 
said, that in no instance whatever had 
any power, at the commencement of a 
war, declared what period was intended 
to end it, what means to carry it on, or 
what the object of it was. It was con- 
trary to the policy of this and every 
other country; it was never heard of. 
In this, and in every case of the kind, 
the common object of the alliance should 
be pursued to gain the grand end. War 
had been declared by the French; but 
they had not declared that they did not 
intend the ruin, the destruction, and 
total subversion of this country and 
_ every establishment in it. Was it pre- 
tended that they had done, in declaring 
war, that which gentlemen had prescribed 
as the duty of this epee No; they 
declared war with the professed intention 
to bring it, in the most formidable shape, 
attended with insurrection and anarchy, 
into the bowels of this country, to a 
at the head of the stadtholder, and to 
put no: limits to their views in the war; 
while gentlemen would have Britain 
cramped and tied by a premature decla- 
ration of her object. 

As to the sentiments of the right hon. 
gentleman respecting the declaration of 
a specific object of the war, as well as 
the delicacy of interfering in the inter- 
nal government of France, were they 
adopted by the House, this should be 
their language— France! you have 
endeavoured to destroy the repose of all 
the countries of Europe, and particularly 
of England: you have reduced your own 
country to anarchy and ruin, and mur- 
dered your king ; nevertheless, you may 
be assured, that, however horrible your 
crimes, though to the murder of your 
king you should add that of his infant 
son, his unfortunate queen and sister, 
and the whole remains of his family, 
not one hair of your heads shall be hurt. 
You may war against us, threaten us with 
destruction, and bring ruin to our very 
dvors; yet shall you not be injured.” 
Was ever, he exclaimed, such a decla- 
ration made in such circumstances ? 
Much pains had been taken by the right 
hon. gentleman to make light of the 
pee of France, and to persuade the 

ouse that there was nothing to be fear- 
ed from it. He would answer this by 
showing what the right hon. gentleman 
had said on a former occasion. Here 
Mr. Burke began to read a part of a 
speech spoken by Mr. Fox on the com- 
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mercial treaty, strongly demonstrative of 
the necessity of keeping down the over- 
grown power of France—[The Speaker 
called Mr. Burke to order; it being dis- 
orderly to read any debate on a former 
occasion, Mr. Burke said he would beg. 
leave to read from a pamphlet in his hand. 
The House called Read! read! Here he 
read from a speech of Mr. Fox, that the 
effect of all our wars had been carried on 
with a view to repress the power of 
France, and to support all the other 
pom of Europe against her; that 

rance only changed her means, but that 
her ends were ever the same.—The 
Speaker again interrupted Mr. Burke, 
and requested that he would abstain from 
reading, as he knew it was against the 
orders of the House.] Mr. Burke said, 
he could not but lament that the rules of 
the House sometimes weakened the 
force of argument; but he considered 
order to be so far more necessary than 
argument, that he would willingly forego 
the latter to maintain the former. To re- 
turn, therefore, to his argument, without 
the conclusive aid he should derive from 
tha right hon. gentleman’s own language, 
in the book in his hand, he contended, - 
that the whole body of policy of this 
country for ages was, that whatever | 
country was the enemy of France was 
naturally the ally of Great Britain. 
If that opinion was founded in true po- 
licy before the revolution, what reason 
was there to alter that opinion since? If 
the new republic has shown no. disposi- 
tion to increase her dominions, if she has 
not annexed Savoy, Avignon, Liege, 
Nice, &c., to her territorial possessions, 
if she has not declared war against all 
subsisting governments, and confiscated 
the properties of all corporations, if she 
has not held out the mask of confrater- 
nity as a signal and temptation to rebel- 
lion in all countries, but particularly in 
England, then statesmen have a right to 
change their opinions and systems of po- 
licy with respect to her. : 

Unlimited monarchy, the right hon. 
gentleman had said, was the object against 
which France directed the shafts of her 
enmity. But he would be glad to know 
whether gentlemen would pretend to say 
that she was a friend to limited monarchy. 
No; she was anenemy tolimited monarchy, 
as monarchy, and to the limitation, as limi- 
tation. The aristocracy of this country, all 
corporations, all bodies, whether civil or 
cetlcamstio; were the objects of her 
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enmity. She showed the most determinate 
malice, in the most express terms, against 
all parts of the British government, equally 
to those that limit as those that would 
extend monarchy ; not to this or to that, 
but to the whole. If conquered by Louis 
16th, we might be sure of our established 
forms being unmolested ; but if by repub- 
lican France, of total extinction. Gen- 
tlemen had, with much pertinacity, asked, 
« Have you demanded satisfaction for 
this?” This, he contended, was all an 
error, either of misconception or of will. 
The acts of France were acts of hostility 
to this country ; her whole system, every 
speech, every decree, every act, bespoke 
an intention preclusive of accommodation. 
No man, he would venture to say, had a 
more lively sense of the importance of the 
‘question before the House, or of the evils 
of war, than himself. A war with France, 
under such circumstances as now governed 
her conduct, must be terrible, but: peace 
much more so. A nation that had aban- 
doned all its valuable distinctions, arts, 
sciences, religion, law order, every thing 
but the sword, was most formidable and 
dreadful to all nations composed of citi- 
zens who only used soldiers as a defence ; 
as such, France should be resisted with 
spirit and temper, without fear or scruple. 
In a case of such importance to this coun- 
try and to mankind, as the present was, 
epee should examine whether the 
d any sinister motive, as if in the Di- 
vine presence, and act upon the pure re- 
sult of such examination. He declared 
he had no hesitation to pronounce, as if 
before that presence, that ministers had 
not precipitated the nation into a war, 
but were brought into it by over-ruling 
necessity. I possess, said he, as deep a 
sense of the severe inflictions of war as 
any man can possibly do— 
‘** Trembling I touch it, but with honest zeal.” 
I always held it as one of the last of evils, 
and wish only to adopt it now from the 
conviction that at no distant period we 
shall be obliged to encounter it at much 
greater disadvantage. For four years 
_past it has grieved me to the soul, it has 
almost reduced me to death, when I ob- 
served how things were going on, and felt 
my utmost exertions unable to produce 
upon the government of the country, or 
in the public mind, a conviction of the 
danger that approached them. At length 
the infatuation was removed — ministers 
awoke ta the peril that menaced them ere 
it. waa too late; and our enemies, finding 
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those arts fail in which they so muck 
confided, are reduced to attack usin open 
war, and have declared against us. He 
should therefore give ministers his clear, 
steady, uniform, unequivocal support ; 
not as some gentlemen did, pretend sup- 
ort on one day, to lessen their authority, 
impair their pawer, and obstruct their 
pa on another, but in the fullest manner 
e could. If any blame was to be laid to 
the share of ministers, it was that of too 
long delay; but if from that delay any 
accident should arise from want of timely 
peas he would acquit them of it; 
nowing, as he did, that it was not possi< 
ble for them, with prudence, to do other- 
wise ; for had they done it at an earlier 
period they would not have been sup- 
ported. In his opposition to the views 
and proceedings of France, for two years, 
he was convinced he had not the feelings 
of the nation: nor was it till full-blown 
mischief had alarmed the people and 
roused the king, that the government 
could have a proper support. For his 
part, he thought himself bound in 
onour to.. support ministers; and, if 
bound to support them, certainly to op- 
ase those who acted adversely to them. 
Fron such men—men who could neither 
vindicate the principles nor deny the 
power of France, yet impeded the mea- 
sures taken to secure us against that 
power—he differed fundamentally and es- 
sentially, in every principle of morals, in 
every principle of manners, in sentiment, 
in disposition, and in taste. 

France, he said, had for some time 
been guilty of a continued series of hos- 
tile acts against this country, both ex- 
ternal and internal: first, she directed her 
pursuits to universal empire, under the 
name of fraternity, in arder to overturn 
the fabric of our laws and government; 
next, she invented a new law of nations, 
subsidiary to that intention: then she 
acted on that law. Next, she had di- 
rected the principal operations of that 
law to Great Britain; and lastly, she had 
established a horrible tyranny within her- 
self, chased every honest person out of 
her territory, held out temptations the 
most seductive to the enlightened lower 
orders of all countries, and furnished in- 
struments for the overthrow of their go- 
vernment. The putting the king of France 
to death was done, not as an example to 
France, not to extinguish the race, not 
to put an end to monarchy, but as a ter- 
ror to monarchs,. and particularly to the 
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monarch of Great Britain. This newly- 
created empire of theirs, Mr. Burke said, 
was only seco to the accomplish- 
ment of their plans for the overthrow of 
all governments. This had been professed 
out of the mouth of their minister Cam- 
bon, He had declared, that the limits of 
their empire should be those that nature 


had set, not those of justice and reason; 


that was to say, the sea on one side, and 
the Alps and the Rhine on the other, to- 
gether with a large cut of the Appenines 
~—and all for the benefit of mankind, of 
liberty and equality! Should we be de- 
farted by our wealth from resisting these 
outrages ? They directed their invectrves 
and reproaches more at England than any 
ather country. They executed their un- 
happy, innocent. monarch, whom they 
well knew to be no tyrant, principally, as 
they alleged, by way of warning to all 
other tyrants, and an example to all other 
nations. Even.a few hours after the exe- 
cution of Louis 16th, their minister of jus- 
tice, Garat, addressing the Convention, 
said, “We have now thrown down the 
gauntlet to all tyrants—which gauntlet is 
the head of a tyrant.” Mr. Burke next 
read the declaration of the members who 
voted for the death of the king, some 
saying, ‘the tree of liberty could not 
flourish till sprinkled with the blood of 
tyrants ;”” others declaring, ‘ that king’s 
were no longer useful but in their deaths,” 


Some gentlemen had asserted, that if 
lord Gower had been left at Paris, or ano- 
ther ambassador had been sent in his 
place, the unhappy fate of the king of 
France might have been prevented. This, 
he said, was answered by the fate of the 
king of Spain’s ambassador, who had 
made, at the desire of his court, a requisi- 
tion, but was refused. The murder of 
the king was intended only as a step to 
the murder of the other kings of Europe ; 
for they had declared, that no monar- 
chical country could have alliance with 
them: this, too, at the very moment that 
they were affecting to conciliate and ex- 
plain away the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember. War to the palace, and peace to 
the cottage, was the plan of their new sys- 
tem: wherever their power extended, they 
put the poor to judge upon the life and 
property of the rich; they formed a corps 
of desertion, a corps of assassination, and 
gave a pension to the wife and children 
of the assassin that was put to death for 
attempting to murder the king of Prussia, 
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They declared all treaties with despots 
void; they were outlaws of humanity, an 
uncommunicable people, who acknow- 
ledged no God but the sacred right of in- 
surrection, no law but the sovereignty of 
the people; nor had they any judges but 
sans culottes, whom they made arbiters of 
the lives and properties of all. As to the 
rights of the poor, he hoped he understood. 
them as well as the right hon. gentleman; 
the riches of the rich were held in trust 
for the poor; this the common people 
little understood, nor could they be made 
to understand it, if people held out false. 
communications to corrupt them. Here 
he read a part of aletter from Dumourier, 
general of the. bare-breeched 8, to- 
Anacharsis Cloots, orator of the naked 
posteriors. In this letter, after describing 
the blessings of atheism, and that which 
he called liberty, he says, ‘‘ these are the 
sweets of philosophy! What pity it is 
that bayonets and cannon are the neces- 
sary means of propagating it!” Atheism, 
Mr. Burke said, was the center from 
which ray emanated their mischiefs and 
villainies, and they proceeded to establish 
it with the sword. 

He readily allowed that this was the 
most dangerous war we were ever en- 
gaged in; that we had to contend with a; 
set of men now enured to warfare, and Jed 
on by enthusiasm and the ardour of con- 

uest to such a degree, that they bartered 
the arts, commerce, industry, manufac-. 
tures, and civilization itself, for the sword. 
Thealliances we had it in our power to form’ 
gave us, however, a good prospect of sub- 
duing them; whereas, were they allowed ta: 
proceed, we might singly and in the end: 
become their easy prey. He then recited 
avariety of instances in which the French. 
manifested the most envious and malignant 
disposition towards this country, and left 
no effort untried to do it every possible 
mischief. He read from the Moniteur an 
account of the meeting of the English 
friends of the people in Paris; their ad- 
dress to the National Convention; with 
their fraternal reception, and their toasts 
after dinner. Of the latter, one was, the 
health of citizens Fox, Mackintosh, She- 
ridan, Paine, Barlow, and the other friends 
of liberty who have enlightened the peo- 
ple of England.—Should we be deterred 
by our wealth from resisting these out- 
rages? What! exclaimed Mr. Burke, 
shall we live in a temporary, abject state 
of timid ease, to fatten aurselves like 
swine to be killed to-morrow, and to be+ 
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come the easier prey to our enemies ? 
No; God forbid! If we have the spirit 
that has ever distinguished Britons, that 
very wealth will be our strength—with it 
we shall be more than a match for their 
blind fury. With regard to the means 
the French have of carrying on the war, 
the plan of supply they had proposed was 
worthy of attention. Their minister 
stated that the country had been purged 
of 70,000 men of property, all whose 
effects ‘were to be confiscated, to the 
amount of 200 million sterling. Thus, 
like a band of robbers in a cave, they were 
reckoning the strength of their plunder. 
He said that they had two terms for raising 
supplies — confiscation and Joan. The 
common people were relieved by confis- 
cation of the property of the rich; and 
they reckoned on the confiscation of pro- 
perty in every country they entered, with 
the brotherly intent. of fraternizing, as a 
sufficient supply for their exigencies in 
that country, and their resource for 
making war; thus they made war supply 
them with plunder, and plunder with the 
raeans of war.—The right hon. gentleman 
had spoken with some asperity of an in- 
tention in ministers to restore the ancient 
government. He would not compare that 
Na laa with the government of Great 

ritain; but certain it was, that it would 


be felicity and comfort, compared to the . 


haa state of tyranny exercised in 
rance; for the very same papers out of 
which he. had read the preceding ex- 
tracts, contained the melancholy account 
that thirty thousand manufacturers were 
perishing for want in Lyons alone. Thus 
their enormities had produced misery ; 
their misery would.drive them to despair ; 
and out of that despair they would look 
for a remedy in the destruction of all other 
countries, and particularly that of Great 
Britain. 

. Mr. Sheridan began with saying, that in 
one circumstance alone in the present de- 
bate, he felt himself actuated by feelings 
and motives similar to those professed by 
the right hon. member. The right hon. 
gentleman had declared that he did not 
speak to support the minister, for his case 
had been so perfectly made out by himself 
that it needed no support; but that he 
rose solely to repel the insinuations and 
charges of his right hon. friend ; so he 
could sincerely declare that he had no 
thoughts of attempting to give additional 
-weight to the arguments by which his right 
_ hon. friend had refuted those of the mi- 
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nister. He was provoked to tise solely 
by the insinuations and charges of the last 
speaker against his right hon. friead. 
Never had he before indulged himself in 
such a latitude of ungoverned bitterness 
and spleen, towards the man he still occa- 
sionally professed so much to respect. 
His ridicule of the smallness of the num- 
ber of friends, left to the object of his per- 
secution, ill became him of all mankind ; 
but he trusted, that however small that. 
number was, there ever would be found 
among them, men not afraid upon such a 
subject to oppose truth and temper, to 
passion and declamation, however elo- 
quently urged, or however clamorously 
applauded. They were styled by the 
right hon. gentleman a phalanx, and he 
styled the amendment of his right hon. 
friend a stratagem to keep this phalanx 
together, whohad been otherwise, it seems, 
endeavouring to make up for the smallness 
of their numbers by the contrariety of 
their opinions ; an odd description of a 
phalanx ; no, he would never have given 
them that appellation, if he had not known 
the contrary of this to be the truth. He 
knew well their title to the character he 
had given them, and that a phalanx, what- 
ever its extent, must consist of a united 
band, acting in a body, animated by one 
soul, and pursuing its object with identity 
of spirit, and unity of effort. His right 
hon. friend’s purpose then, in this amend- 
ment, must have been, as he had stated it 
himself, to reconcile those differences of 
opinion in other quarters to which he had 
expressly alluded, and not those which 
existed no where but in the imagination of 
the man who he believed had at least ex- 
hausted all power of splitting or dividing 
farther. But what suggested to him that 
it must be a stratagem of his right hon. 
friend’s ? Was he a man prone to strata- 
gems? At any other time he would trust 
to his candour even for an answer ; for if 
ever there was a man who disdained stra- 
tagems by nature, who knew how to dis- 
tinguish between craft and wisdom, be- 
tween crookedness and policy, who loved 
the straight path, and sometimes even 
without looking to the end, because it was 
straight, it was the very person whom he 
now arraigns for craft and trick. 

The next object of his sarcasm was, 
his right hon. friend’s complaining of being 
so often misrepresented —“ Pity,” says the 


Tight hon. member, “ that a gentleman who 


expresses himself so clearly, and who re- 
peats so much, should be so liable to be 


4 
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misapprehended.” A pity, certainly, but 
not much to be wondered at, when mis- 
‘apprehension was wilful, and misrepresen- 
tation useful. The right hon. member 
had only mistaken his own facility in per- 
verting, for his antayonist’s difficulty in 
explaining. But another grievance was, 
that, however misunderstood in that 
House, these same speeches were detailed 
‘with great distinctness and care in the 
public prints, while those of an hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Windham) were, as he de- 
clared, perfectly mangled and misrepre- 
sented. There was no stratagem to be 
sure in this insinuation ; but was there 
much candour in it? Did any one living 
know better than he who made the insi- 
nuation, that nothing could exceed the 
‘carelessness of his right hon. friend to the 
‘representation of his speeches out of 
doors ? he believed he had never seen, 
touched, revised, or printed, a single line 
he had spoken in parliament in his life, or 
caused it to be done for him. If either 
friends or judicious editors were the more 
‘attentive to the task, he thought they did 
credit to themselves, and an important 
service to the public at large: Not less 
candid was it to insinuate a purposed mis- 
Yepresentation of another member's (Mr. 
Windham) speeches. He claimed as long 
‘and as intimate a friendship with that gen- 
tleman as the right hon. member who ap- 
agri so tremblingly alive for his fame ; 
e thought equally highly of him in many 
respects, ; but he must in the frankness of 
friendship take the liberty of saying, that 
though no man had more information to 
ground argument upon, more wit to adorn 
that argument, or logic to support it; yet 
that the faculty, which had been rather 
‘sneered at in his right hon. friend, namely 
that of rendering himself perfectly per- 
Spieuous and intelligible to every capa- 
city, was not the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of that gentleman’s eloquence. 
He was apt sometimes to spin a little too 
fine, and therefore it was possible, without 
any corrupt partiality on the part of the 
reporters of the debates, that his right 
hon. friend’s speeches might be given with 
ge hae degree of perspicuity. 

e now proceeded to discuss Mr. 
Burke’s other attacks on Mr. Fox. He 
‘was charged with a dereliction of princi- 
ti in having that day omitted to express 

is apprehension of the increase of French 
power, be the French government what it 
may ; certainly, Mr. Fox had not said one 


word. upon that subject in his speech 
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that day, but had he not in every one of 
his various previous speeches in this ses- 
sion distinctly and most forcibly-avowed 
and urged his sentiments on that head ? 
How pleasant to observe a gentleman, who 
begins his speech with taunting his right 
hon. friend for repeating things too often, 
reproach him in the next sentence for 
avoiding a repetition the most unnecessary 
he could have fallen into! But if the re- 
proach was on that ground extraordinary, 
it was still more extraordinary .that the 
general observation ‘itself should come 
from the quarter from which it proceeded. 
A dread of France, it. seemed, ought ta be 
a fundamental principle in the mind of a 
British statesman ; no alteration in her go- 
vernment can change this principle, or 
ought to suspend this apprehension. And 
who was the gentleman so tenacious of this 
creed? The only man in all England. who 
had held the directly contrary doctrine. 
Had he or could we have forgotten that 
in his very first contemptuous revilings at 
their revolution, only in the last session of 

arliament, he had expressly scorned and 
insulted them as a nation extinguished for 
ever, and to be feared no more, and all in 
consequence of the change in their govern- 
ment : that he described the country as a 


| gap and chasm in Europe. Their princi- 


ples had done more, said he, than a thou- 
sand fields like Blenheim or Ramilies could 
have effected against them ; had they even 
got power by their crimes, like the usurp- 
ation of Cromwell, he could have res- 
pected or feared them at least, but they 


-were blotted out of the European map of 


power for ever! And the ‘historian had 
only to record “ Gallos olim bello flo- 
ruisse ’—yet this very gentleman, said Mr. 
Sheridan, having last year expressed all 
this with as much heat as he had this year 
expressed the contrary sentiment, arraigns 
my right hon. friend for having omitted to 
re-echo for a single hour his unalterable 
apprehensions of the power of France, be 
the changes of its government what they 
may. It was still more curious to observe 


-the manner of attempting to charge this 


circumstance on his right hon. friend. A 
book was produced, and he was proceed- 
ing to read a former specch of his right 
hon. friend, as if he had ever once re- 
tracted his opinion on this subject. When 
the Speaker called him to order, the right 
hon. gentleman did not seem to take the 


interruption kindly, though certainly he 


ought to have been grateful for it; for 
never, sure, was man, who :had a greater 
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interest in discouraging the practice of 
- contrasting the past and present speeches, 
principles, and professions of any public 
man. Was the right hon. gentleman 
ready to invite such a discussion respect- 
ing himself ? If he were, and his con- 
sistency could be matter of regular are 
tion in that House, he did not scruple to 
asseit that there was scarcely an zo¢a of his 
‘new principles to which there. was not 3 
.reco:ded contradiction in his former pro- 
fessions. Let a set of his works be pro- 
duced, one member might read, paragraph 
by paragraph, his present doctrines, and 
another should refute every syllable of 
them out of the preceding ones: it was a 
consolation to those who differed from his 
new principles to know where to resort for 
the best antidote to them. 
His next accusation against the mover 
of the amendment was, that he should 
-have put the question on so mean au issue, 
“as whether the actual hostile overt-acts 
committed by France, had been sufli- 
‘ciently explained and disowned to this 
country. This, it seemed, was con- 
itemptible, it was a war against the prin- 
‘ciples of the French government we were 
-to engage in, and not on account of their 
tty aggressions against us; and there- 
-fore it followed, that it was to be a war 
‘0 exterminate either them or their prin- 
ciples. The doctrine he thought both 
. wild and detestable; but admitting that 
‘it was right, the right hon. eatlensan 
‘Must yet extend his scorn and his rebuke 
‘to the minister, as well as to Mr. Fox, 
for though they differed in their con- 
clusion, they had discussed the grounds 
-of the war precisely on the same prin- 
ciple and footing. The right hon. gen- 
tleman differed equally from both, or 
‘more rather from the minister, with re- 
‘spect to the professed motives and ob- 
jects of the war, than from those who 
‘opposed the war. In this view he 
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duty to oppose and restrain. With the 


.same persevering purpose of inflaming and 


misleading, the right hon. gentleman had 
read so much from the cruel and unjust 
proceedings against the late unfortunate 
monarch, and from various other French 
publications. ‘This habit of picking out 
all the hot, wrong-headed, and disgust- 
ing things, said or written by individuals 
in France, would never be so constantly 
resorted to for a fair purpose, The com- 
pilation on this principle, avowed by the 
treasury, and so oan quoted by the 
right hon. member, was an unworthy 
expedient, particularly as it had been 
done at a time when we still professed 
our hope and desire of peace. What, if - 
a conduct like this had been pursued in 
France? If, when the Convention came 
to deliberate on war and peace, and to 
decide on the provocations alleged to 
have been given by our government, 
pamphlets had been given to the members 
at the door of the Convention, contain- 
ing extracts from all the various speeches 
of that right hon. gentleman since the 
first revolution—containing, in appear- 
ance, every thing that the scorn of pride, 
the frenzy of passion, and the bitterness 


of malice could have urged against them, 


outset; and ass the 


from the ve 
‘hie hearers to be the will of 


applause of 


the government, and to speak the voice 
of the people? If to these had been 
added every furious and indecent para~ 


graph that had appeared in our pubitca- 
tions, and especially in prints connected 
with administration, what would have 
been our opinion of such a proceeding at, 
such a time? And what our indignation, 


if we learned that this had not been 2 


work hatched in the dens and caverns of 
savage murderers and foes to peace,’ but 
that it had been produced under the di- 
rection of the Executive Council itself, 
and at the very moment that they were 


thought it most unmanly and unwarranted | professing their desire of avoiding hos- 


in the minister to sit still and listen to | 


_ ‘these inflammatory rants, and even to 
‘cheer the war song of this right hon. gen- 
tleman, 


——-quo non prestantior ullus, 

-fEre ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. 
when at the same moment he knew, and 
thad even just declared, that the war was 
undertaken upon principles, and for pur- 
‘poses diametrically opposite to those 
‘upon which he sre the House to be 
heated and misled by a spirit of ven- 
geance ahd quixotism,. which it was his 


tilities with us, and of promoting a good 
understanding? The right hon. member 
would have been among the first to have 
quoted such a conduct in them ag a new 
proof of mean hypocrisy and determined 
malice. The address and toasts of an 
idle dinner of English and others, at 
White’s in Paris, was the next subject ‘of 
the right hon. membet’s alarm and -in- 
vective. And to aggravate the horror 
of this meeting, the House was assured, 
that at-it were drank the healths of Mo. 
Fox and Mr. Sheridan. . The insinuatéon 
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was scarcely worth noticing, nor should 
he have adverted to it, but just to show 
how well entitled the right hon. le- 
man was to the credit he claimed for the 
accuracy of his facts. and information. 
Thts ancedote wanted only .one little in- 
gredient to produce possibly some effect, 
namely, fact. The truth was, that nei- 
ther his nor Mr. Fox’s health were drank 
at that - meeting ; and it was a little un- 
lucky that the right hon. gentleman, who 
ransacked every corner of every French 
pe for any or: that would make for 

8, purpose, should have overlooked a 
formal contradiction of such toasts having 
been given, inserted by authority in the 
Patriote Francois ; and it was the more 
unlucky, as the purpose of bringing for- 
ward this important anecdote, was evi- 


ae 
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had the air of cant and profession on the 
eae hand, or of indifference on the other, 
found it awkward to meddle with. Esta 
blishments, tests, and matters’of that 
nature, were proper objects of political 
discussion in that House; but not gene» 
ral charges of deism or atheism, as press- 
ed to their consideration by the right hon. 
gentleman ; thus farhe wouldsay, andit was 
an opinion he had never changed or con- 
cealed, that although no man can command 
his conviction, he had ever considered 2 
deliberate disposition to make proselytes 
in infidelity as an unaccountable depras 
vity of heart. Whoever attempted to 
pluck the belief or the prejudice on this 
subject, style it which he would, from the 
bosom of one man, woman, or child, 
committed a brutal outrage, the motive 


dently to insinuate that they were in , for which he had never been able to trace 


Paris at least considered as repubticans ; | or conceive. But on what 


ground was 


while. the actual reason given for not ' all this infidelity and atheism to be laid 
driuking their healths was, that, though to the account of the revolution? The 


friends to the reform of abuses, the 
were considered as expressly against all 


{ 
i 


philosophers had pat pe and perverted 
the minds of the people; but when did 


idea of revolution in England, and known ‘ the precepts or perversions of philosophy 
to be attached to the form of the existing ‘ ever begin their effect on the root of the 


constitution. 


tree, and afterwards rise to the towering 


The next specimen of the right hon. branches? Were the common and igno- 


member's extreme nicety with respect to 
facts, was the manner in which he proved 
the enormous ambition of France, by the 
Convention’s having adepted a proposi- 
tion of the minister of justice (Danton), 
that the future boundaries should be the 
Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the 
Ocean; and great stress was laid upon 
this proposal having been made by a per- 
son of such rank in the state. Now for 
the fact. Danton was.not the minister of 
justice, and the proposition was not 
adopted by the Convention. The right 
hon. gentleman might have recollected, 
that if Danton had been minister of jus- 
tice, he could not have beena member of the 
Convention: and he ought also to have 
known, that the proposition, so far from 
having been adopted, was scarcely at- 
tended to. But the ambition of France, 
end her aggressions against this country, 
were not, according to the right hon. 
member, the only causes of war. Reli- 

ion demanded that we should avenge 

er cause. Atheism was avowed and 
professed in France. As an argument to 
the feelings and passions of men, Mr. 
Sheridan said, that the right hon. mem- 


ee enn A oa Career naa 


ber had great advantages in dwelling on. 


this topic ; because it was.a subject upon 
which.those whp — every thing that 


rant people ever the first disciples of phi- 
josophy, and did they make proselytes of | 
the higher and more enlightened orders 7 
He contended that the general atheism of 
France was, in the first place, no honour 
to the exertions of the higher orders of 
the clergy against the philosophers—and, 
in the next place, that it was notorious 
that all the men and women of rank and 
fashion in France, including possibly all 
the present emigrant nobility, whose piety 
the right hon. gentleman seemed to con- 
trast with republican infidelity, were the 
genuine and zealous followers of Voltaire 
‘and Rousseau: and if the lower orders 
had been afterwards perverted, it was by 
their precept andexample. The atheism, 
hetelore. of the new system, as opposed 
to the piety of the old, was one of the 
weakest arguments he had yet heard in 
favour of this mad political and religious 
crusade. | 
Mr. Sheridan now adverted to Mr. 
Burke’s regret that we had not already 
formed. an alliance with the Emperor, 
and to Mr. Dundas’s declaration, that he 
hoped that we should ally with every 
‘power in Europe against the French ; thts 
appeared to him to contradict Mr. Pitt's 
‘declaration, and it was the most unplea- 
‘sant intelligence that he had heard that 
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day. If we made such alliances, our 
principles and our purposes would soon 
become. the same; we took the field 
against the excesses and licentiousness of 
liberty ; they against liberty itself. The 
effect of a real co-operation would be a 
more fatal revolution than even preju- 
dice could paint that of France—a re- 
volution in the political morals of Eng- 
Jand, and, in consequence, the downfall 
of that freedom which was the true foun- 
dation of the power, the prosperity, and 
the glory of the British nation. Sooner 
than entwine ourselves in such alliances, 
and pledge the treasure and blood of the 
country to such purposes, he had almost 
said he had rather see England fight 
France single-handed. He feared the 
enemy less than our allies. He disliked 
_ the cause of war, but abhorred the com- 

any we were to fight in still more. He 
Fad a claim to call on the right hon. gen- 
tleman to join him in these principles. 
Who were these allies, and what had 
been their conduct ? Had he (Mr. Burke) 
forgot his character of the Polish revo- 
lution? ‘ That glorious event had bet- 
tered the condition of every man there, 
from the prince to the peasant; it had 
rescued millions, not from political sla- 
‘very, but from actual chains and even 
personal bondage.” Who had marred 
this iden prospect, and massacred the 
fairest offspring of virtue, truth, and va- 
‘Jour? Who had hypocritically first ap- 
proved the revolution and its purposes, 
and had now marched troops to stifle. the 
groans of those who dared even to mur- 
mur at its destruction? These allies, these 
‘chosen associates and bosom counsellors 
in the future efforts of this deluded na- 
‘tion. Could the right hon. gentleman 
palliate these things? No. But had he 
ever arraigned them ? Why had he never 
come to brandish in that House a Rus- 
sian dagger, red in the heart’s blood of 
the free constitution of Poland? No, not 
a word, not a sigh, not an ejaculation 
for the destruction of all he had held up 
to the world as a model for reverence 
and imitation! In his heart is a record of 
brass for every error and excess of liberty, 
but on his tongue is a sponge to blot out 
the foulest crimes and blackest treache- 
ries of despotism.—It was a mean and 
narrow way of viewing the subject to 
ascribe the various outrages in France to 
any other cause than this unalterable 
truth, that a despotic government de- 


grades and depraves human nature, and 
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renders its subjects, on the first recovery 
of their rights, unfit for the exercise of 
them. But was the inference.to be, that 
those who had been long slaves ought 
therefore to remain so for ever, because, 
in the first. wildness and strangeness of 
liberty, they would probably dash their 
broken chains almost to the present injury 
of themselves, and of all those who were 
near them? No. The lesson ought to 
be a tenfold horror of the despotism, 
which had so profaned and changed the 
nature of social men, and. a more jealous 
apprehension of withholding rights and 
liberty from our fellow creatures, be- 
cause, in so doing, we risked and became 
responsible for the bitter consequences: 
for, after all, no precautions of fraud or 
of craft, can suppress or alter this eternal 
truth, that liberty is the birthright of 
man, and whatever opposes his possession 
is a sacrilegious usurpation. Mr. She- 
ridan concluded with adverting to the 
evident intention of the minister, to ren- 
der unanimity impossible, but said he 
should never retract his former declara- 
tion; that the war once entered into, he 
should look to nothing but the defence 
of the country and its interests, and there- 
fore give it a sincere and steady support. — 

Mr. Ryder begged to remind the 
House, that they were now actually at 
war; that it did not lie with them to ar- 
gue about it, for they were forced into it. 
The question was simply, whether they 
should support his majesty in his honour- 
able intention of maintaining the dignity . 
of his crown and the interests of the em- 
pire. The declared purpose of the 
amendment was to procure unanimity. 
Certainly unanimity was a desirable thing ; 
but he did not covet much the sort of 
unanimity which the amendment was cal- 
culated to produce. He wanted an un- 
animous expression of firmness in oppos- 
ing the French, not a tame unanimity 
which promised no essential support. 
The nation was unanimous: more perfect 
assent was never given to any war: the 
atrocious event in France had awakened 
the feelings and united the hearts of all 
the English people: that event, however 
it was to be deplored, might be said to 
have been so far beneficial, as.it had thus 
aroused the genuine feelings of English- 
men, and had opened their eyes to the 
enormity of French principles. 

Mr. 7. Grenville said, that the address 
should not only promise his majesty sup- 
port, but to reprobate the unprovoked, 
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aggression of France; for no reasonable 
man could read the papers before the 
House, and presume to tell the country 
that proper satisfaction had been given 
for that aggression. The decree of the 
19th of November was justly called a de- 
cree of universal hostility; so far from 
explanation or satisfaction being given in 
it, there was a subsequent decree to exe- 
cute it, with a disgusting menace, giving 
only fifteen days to adopt the plan laid 
out for them by the French, under penalty 
of being treated as enemies. As to the 
Scheldt, they had taken upon them to 
settle it upon the rights of nature, con- 
trary to the rights of treaties, and inso- 
lently put off the question on it until the 
consolidation of French liberty in Belgium, 
a period entirely dependent on their own 
pleasure. ; . 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
address agreed to. without a division. 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting the Declaration of War 
with France.] Feb. 12. The order of the 
day being read for taking his Majesty’s 
Message into consideration, ns 

Lord Grenville rose. ‘He began by ob- 
serving, that. when he last addressed the 
House on the subject of the misunder- 
standing between this country and France 
the motion which he made on that occa- 
sion was honoured, not indeed with the 
unanimous support of their lordships, but 
with a concurrence so very nearly ap: 
proaching to unanimity, that it could not 
possibly be the result of ‘any thing but a 
thorough conviction of the necessity of 
farther armaments, and of actual war. 
The conduct of their lordships on that 
occasion he must consider as an auspici- 
ous omen of the support which he might 
expect that night; for he was fully per- 
suaded that every noble lord who voted 
for the last address was thoroughly con- 
vinced, that war was at that moment un- 
avoidable, and at no distant period. The 
event had sufficiently proved that the con- 
viction was but too well founded. Their 
lordships would recollect the state in 
which the negociation with M. Chauvelin 
was when it broke off : he had delivered a 
paper, purporting to contain explanations 
calculated to remove the jealousies of this 
country and avert a war; but it concluded 
with a declaration, that in case these ex- 
peers should not prove satisfactory, 

rance would then prepare for war. 
This was a menace which sufficiently 
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showed that peace was not the object 
of France ; for she must have known that 
England would never bend to threats, 
and that therefore to hold them out was 
the most effectual way not to conciliate or 
maintain a good understanding, but to 
provoke a war. His majesty, in the 
whole course of the negociation, had de- 
monstrated, that the continuance of peace 
was. the object nearest his heart, and 
that nothing but dire necessity would 
make him resort to war. It was this pa- 
cific disposition which had induced the 
king to authorize his ministers to treat 
with M. Chauvelin even in an unofficial 
way, that no means of preserving peace 
might be lost. In obedience to his majes- 
ty’s commands, a negociation was opened 
in which his ministers desired to wave for 
a time the question of recognising the new 
French government or its ministers: they. 
wanted not to make this a preliminary to 
negociation, but a measure to which a 
friendly intercourse might ultimately lead, 
if France should manifest, in the course 
of. unofficial communications, a pacific 
disposition. Had . France been really 
disposed to peace, she would have adopt- 
ed this mode of treating, or at least she 
would have declared, that ‘it would not 
become her dignity to ‘treat in such a 
manner; : but instead of concurring with 
his majesty in the measure which he had 
recommended for the sake of peace, or 
of. stating any objection on the score of 
dignity, she pressed forward the question 
of recognition, and desired that her mi-, 
nister might be immediately received as 
ambassador from the republic. Such a 
proceeding could not: have been dictated 
by the spirit of peace, and might well be 
considered asa preliminary to war; the 
object of it could be mistaken only by a 
shallow statesman ; there was little doubt 
but that it was to sound the disposition of 
England towards her allies, to try whe- 
ther she was firmly determined to sup- 
port them, and whether the people of this 
country were ready to stand by his ma- 
jesty ina war against France.. If such 
was her object, it was evident she had 
been out inher calculations ; for she had 
discovered that the people of England 
were not to be separated from their king, 
and that they were at all.times ready to 
arm, when summoned by the sacred ob- 
ligation of treaties, and a regard to the 
honour and character of their country. 
When his majesty’s ministers refused to 
make the recognition of the French re- 
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sate @ preliminary to negociation, the 
xecutive Council of France adopted a 
measure which, of itself, might be consi- 
dered as 2 complete rupture of all nego- 
ciation, and tantamount to a declaration 
ef war; for an order was immediately is- 
aued, contrary to the law of nations and 
to the faith of treaties, for stopping all 
the British ships in the ports of France. 
Here his majesty might have considered 
his dignity so far attacked as to justify a 
determination on his part not to listen to 
any offer of negociation, short of an 
apology and reparation, for so outrageous 
an act; but his love for peace still pre- 
vailed, and would not suitor him to re- 
mounce any chance for the continuance 
éf it. To this end it was that lord Auck- 
Jand, the English ambassador at the Ha- 
gue, having dispatched advice home that 
general Dumourier, commander in chief 
of the French armies in the Netherlands, 
had sent to him to propose a personal 
conference with him at a certain time and 
place, for the purpose of resuming the 
negociation, and trying to avert the ca- 
ora d of a war, his majesty resolved to 
give his ambassador leave to attend the 
conference. From this step on the part 
of France, and the king’s readiness to co- 
eperate in the happy work of restoring 
peace to Europe, it might well have been 
expected that the period of a general 
cification was at no great distance. But 
how would their lordships be astonished 
when they should hear, that, on the very 
day fixed for the conference between lord 
Auckland and general Dumourier, the 
National Convention actually declared 
wat against England and Holland? This 
atep was a clear manifestation of the hos- 
tile disposition of France, and of her de- 
termination at all events to break with 
us, and to attack the Dutch. This step 
could not posal y leave a doubt in any 
man’s mind which of the two, England or 
France, was the aggressor. 

Were he to rest the motion which he 
intended to make, on what he had already 
advanced, he was convinced that their 
lordships would agree with him in declar- 
ing, that the war was unprovoked on our 
part ; that it was.on groundless pretences 
that France was entering into it; and 
that those pretences were urged for the 
deal of concealing from Europe, as 

ras she was able, the system of aggran- 
dizement. which she was endeavouring to 
establish. But in a case of such magni- 
tude as the present he was willmg to meet 
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every thing that had been advanced by 
the National Convention as ground of the 
war; and he trusted he should make it 
appear, that the pretences which they 
brought forward were in some instances 
false, in others either frivolous or absurd. 
That he might speak with greater accu- 
racy, he would read those different 
grounds from the account published by 
the Convention. This account consisted 
of three parts: first, the report made by 
M. Brissot ; second, the speech made by 
another member, which the Convention 
ordered to be printed ; third, the decree, 
containing the enumeration of the aets by 
which England was said to have provoked 
the war, and the declaration of hostilities. 
He said, he had too much respect for 
their lordships to read the infamous libel 
which Brissot’s speech contained upom 
the king of Great Britain, a sovereign who 
was so beloved by his people, and who in- 
variably considered his own happiness as 


inseparable from that of his wie 


The enumeration of the grounds on 
which the decree for the declaration of 
war was founded, contained some, which 
in point of date, were long anterior to the 
negociation ‘with M. Chauvelin, and of 
which that minister had never once com» 
plained. This he would make appear in 
the course of his observations upon the 
decree, which -be as follows: ‘ The 
National Convention, after having heard 
the report ofitheir committee of general 
defence, on the conduct of the En lishs 
government: considering that the king 
of England has persisted, especially since 
the revolution of the 10th of August 1792, 
to give proofs of his being evil-disposed 
towards the French nation, and of his at- 
tachment to the coalition of crowned 
heads :”—It was very remarkable, . that 
this was the first time that it was stated by 
France, that England had in the smallest 
degree departed, before the date of the 
present armaments, from the strict line of 
neutrality, which the king had resolved 


| to pursue with respect to the affairs of 


France; with what a bad grace the Con- 
vention brought such a charge, would ap- 
pear from this striking circumstance, that 
the very first paper which M. Chauvelin 
delivered to his majesty’s minister on his 
arrival in this country contained the 
grateful acknowledgments of the French 
government for the strict neutrality which 
the king had observed in the war between 
France and the other powers then at war 
with her. If any departure had taken place ' 
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from that neutrality,“why had not she 
complained of it? But no complaint 
was made; and therefore it might be 
fairly concluded, that she had none to 
make. Her making it at present served 
only to expose her to the reproach of hav- 
ing advanced what could not be supported, 
because it was not true. : 

The next charge was, “ That at the 
pele aforesaid, he ordered his ambassa- 

or at Paris to withdraw, because he 
would not acknowledge the Provisional 
Executive Council, created by the legis- 
dative assembly:” In answer to this, 
lord Grenville said, he must touch upon 
points which could not but revive the re- 
membrance of transactions, which it 
would be for the honour of humanity 
to bury, if possible, in eternal ob- 
livion. Their lordships would recollect 
that on the 10th of August a scene of 
massacre had taken place, which had filled 
the mind of almost every man in Europe 
with horror: this massacre had been re- 
gularly planned, and executed with cir- 
cumstances the most shocking. It was 
true, that this massacre was fllowed b 
another on the 2nd _ of September, which 
left the horrors of the former so far be- 
hind, that when compared with each other 
‘one appeared completely lost in the enor- 
mity of the other. But before the 2nd of 
September, the revolution of the 10th of 
-August must be, and was, considered as 
one of the most horrid transactions that 
had ever disgraced the annals of mankind 
The murders and butchery of that day 
threw into the hands of the perpetrators 
the power of France. They boasted in 
the face of the world, of the share which 
a had had in the dreadful tragedy, 

stated it as the ground of their 

claim to public favour. Was it with 
such men, that his majesty’s ambas- 
sador.was to treat? Would it have be- 
come the character of Great Britain, to 
give her sanction to a measure, which 
could not fail to excite the general exe- 
cration of all Europe? Would it have 
become her to make her minister treat one 
day with the king of France, and the 
very next day with those who had de- 
throned him, and by means of acts which 
must fill the mind of every man with hor- 
ror? On such an occasion, he was or- 
dered to do‘what was best suited to 
the dignified and humane character of 
England, he was ordered to quit France 
and return home. His lordship did not 
of their constituents, devoted to execra- 
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mean to say that, because a country had 
Cc 1 its government, other nations had ° 


a right to interfere in its concerns; but 
this he meant to maintain, that every. sur- 
rounding nation had a right to expect the 
establishment of such a government, as 
would give security to the people at home, 
and tranquillity to neighbouring states: 
and that until such government was esta- 
blished, they were not bound to enter 
upon the question of recognition, but had 
a right towait to see the effects of any in- 
stitution, which might be set up for the 
moment, by those who for the time pos- 
sessed the power of the country. Our 
ambassador could not have been suffered, 
to remain in Paris after the event of the 
10th of August, without recognizing the 
new government, a measure which would 
on many accounts have been highly inde- 
cent, and which on one ground would have 
been extremely impolitic, as it could not 
have taken place without a hasty and pre- 
mature decision on the question, of recog- 
nition. It would, he was-sure, be con- 
ceded to him, that as a faction might for 
a time procure power, so a foreign nation 
was not bound to recognize the govern- 
ment set up by such faction, - until it 
should appear to have. had the sanction 
of the people at large. This principle 
applied to the situation of France at and 
before the 10th of August would decide 
the question, and show that. our ambass | 
sador ought not to have been authorized 
immediately to recognize the new go- 
vernment. It was well known that the 
Constituent Assembly had, with the almost 
unanimous. concurrence of the nation, 
established a limjted monarchy in France. 
A republican party was known to exist in 
the kingdom; but it was comparatively 
small, and served only to show by their 
feeble opposition at the outset, that the 
great bulk of the nation was for a limited 
monarchy. ‘This party, however, gaining 
ground in the second assembly, began to 
entertain hopes of overturning the mo- 
narchy, and establishing a republic on its 
ruins. For this purpose, the persons who 
composed it began to form plans for de- 
throning the king; but no sooner had 
their designs got wind, than addresses 
were sent up fon all the departments 
declaring their determination to maintain 
the constitution with a limited monarch 
at its head, and oppose at the hazard of 
their lives and fortunes, the establishment 
of arepublic. The Legislative Assembly, 
following the impulse of the general sense 
[2D] 
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tion every person who should attempt to 
alter the constitution, or pull down kmgly 

government. The republican party how- 
ever prevailed in less than three weeks af- 
ter this ; the horrid schemes of revolution 
which were carried into execution on the 
10th of August were planned by the party 
and the Legislative Assembly being sur- 
rounded by a military force, and under the 
daggers of murderers and conspirators, 
forced torescind its own decree, to abo- 
lish the constitution which each of its 
members and the whole nation had sworn 
to maintain, and by suspending the king, 
to establish a republic on. the ruins of 
monarchy. Had his majesty’s ambassa- 
dor been ordered to acknowledge the new 
order of things at that moment, into what 
en awkward situation might he not have 
been thrown! Had the departments done 
what, from their unanimous addresses, 
might have been expected, had they 
marched their troops to Paris to release 
their captive king, to chastise an impudent 
faction, and restore a constitution which 
only three weeks before appeared to be 
an object of veneration to the whole king- 
dom, in what a pitiful light must our am- 
bassador have appeared, one day recog- 
nizing the king, the next, recognizing the 
conspirators who had dethroned him; and 
immediately after going with the depart- 
ments to salute him again upon the throne. 
The only way to avoid so scandalous a 
scene was, to recall the ambassador, by 
doing which, his majesty’s ministers pru- 
dently gave themselves time to consider, 
what was the sense of the people of 
France, and what would be the govern- 
ment of their adoption. The recall of 


Jord Gower was a measure of prudence. 


and wisdom on our part, and by no means 
‘a symptom of a disposition in England to 
point out what government it was her 
wish to see established in that country: 


and therefore, he was warranted in say-| 


ing, that this was not a rational ground 


for a declaration of war on the part of 


France. 

The next charge brought against Eng- 
land by the National Convention was, 
s‘ That the cabinet of St. James’s has 
ceased, since the same period, to cor- 
respond with the French ambassador at 
London, on pretext of the suspension of 
the heretofore king of the French; that 
since the opening of the National Con- 
vention, it has refused to assume the usual 
‘correspondence between the two states, 
and to acknowledge the powers of this 
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convention; that it has refused’ to: ac 
knowledge the ambassador of the French 
republic, although provided with letters 
of credit in. his name.” The answer to 
the former charge, would, in a great-mea- 
sure, serve also for this. England had a 
right to see what degree of stability the 
new government was likely to acquire, 
before she could deem it proper or. safe 
to recognize it. But it was not true that 
all correspondence had ceased between 
the two countries; for his majesty,..to 
show his sincere disposition to peace, had 
directed his ministers to treat in an un- 
official way with M. Chauvelin, . by which 
mode of proceeding the. question of re- 
cognition would not be prejudiced, and 
yet all the good. effects.that could amse 
from the most regular correspondence 
would be produced.— The next charge 
was, “ That it has endeavoured to.impede 
the different purchases of corn, arms, and 
other commodities ordered in England, 
either by French citizens or the agents of 
the republic; that it has caused to be 
stopped several boats and ships loaded 
with grain for’ France, contrary to the 
treaty of 1786, while exportation to for 
reign countries was free.” This charge, 
he admitted, was founded in truth; but it 
contained no fair or rational ground for 
war. In the first place, the crown was 
allowed to possess: the prerogative, time 
out of mind, of prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of arms and military stores; this pre- 
rogative was strengthened by an act of 
parliament, which the king felt it his duty 
to enforce, under existing circumstances. 
It had been doubted whether naval stores 
came within the powers of the preroga- 
tive, or of the act of parliament to which 
he alluded; but to remove the doubt, the 
legislature had thought proper, during 
the present session, to pass an act, em- 
powering the king to prohibit the expor- 
tation of naval as well as military stores. 
The charge, therefore, as far as this went, 
did not affect the executive government, 
but parliament itself, whose conduct it 
was not necessary for him to justify to 
itself.—With respect to the stopping of 
corn, he allowed it to have been an act of 
the executive government, and in every 
point of view strictly justifiable. In the 
first place, England had a right to judge 
what quantity of corn could be spared 
from her own consumption; in the exer- 
cise of that right she had prohibited gene- 
rally the exportation of English corn; 


| and this she might do without rendering 


| 
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m:aecount to any ene. He admitted, ' 
however, that the prohibition had another | 
object, and extended also to foreign grain . 
intended for France. From the conduct 
of that country, it was evident, for some 
time past, that she was meditating a rup- 
ture with us, and was making preparations 
for that purpose. With a full conviction 
that such was her design; it would have | 
been madness in his’ majesty’s. ministers | 
to.allow her to lay in stores of corn for’ 
supplying her fleets and :armies, which 
they» knew very well were soon to be em- 
ployed against ‘Great. Britain. It was on 
this view of the case that he, for one, had 
advised the measure of prohibiting the 
exportation of English corn, or of foreign 
corn in English bottoms to France ; he 
avowed the measure, and was: perfectly 
satisfied that all Europe. would find its | 
vindication in the law of nations.—Before 
he dismissed this part of the subject, he 
begged leave to observe, that the prohi- 
bition, as far as it related to foreign corn, 
did: not prevent the exportation of it to 
France in foreign bottoms; for that was 
allowed ;.and though a foreign vessel car- 
rying foreign grain frém England to 
. Brance had been stopped, it was only 
through mistake, and was afterwards suf- 
fered to ‘proceed on her .voyage. The 
exact state of the prohibition was, that 
English corn was not: allowed to'be ex- 
ded to France in any bottoms; nor 
oreign corn in English bottoms. 

The next charge was of a truly ridicu- 
lous nature. It was this: « That in order 
still more effectually to obstruct the com- 
mercial operations of the republicin Eng- 
land, it obtained ..an act of parliament 
prohibiting the circulation of assignats.” 
This was, no doubt, a.dreadful crime on 
the part of England, -who ought to be 
mage with the calamity of a war, for 

aving endeavoured to prevent her own 

_traty valuable paper currency from being 
polluted, by coming. in. contact with the 
bankrupt paper of France; and the latter 
had unquestionably good grounds for 
complaining, that after she had forced her 
assignats at the point of the bayonet 
down the throats of her own people, she 
should meet with resistance when she was 
endeavouring, by force of arms, to cram 
them down elsewhere, and compel a cur- 
rency to which they were not intrinsically - 
entitled. This measure of stopping the. 
circulation of assignats, was to'be ascribed , 
not te: the executive government of this | 
country; but to parliament, who hed, in | 
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‘the present session, -passéed an act for this 


purpose.-The next charge was, ‘‘ That 
in yielation of the fourth article of the 
treaty in 1786, it obtained another act, 
in the month of January last, which sub- 
jects all French citizens, residing in, or 
coming into England, to forms the most 
inquisitorial, vexatious, and dangerous.” 
Qn this he would observe, that it ill be- 
came France to complain of regulations 
adopted here for our own safety, and 
state them as_ infractions of that en 
which, if such regulations could be fairly 
deemed infractions, had.been broken every 
day in France for the last four years ; and 
he.could appeal to a noble earl ( Lauder- 
ae whether it was not true, that the 
-English..in- France were obliged to pro- 
cure passports, and: to exhibit them, not 
asthe French in England were: bound to 
do, to magistrates, but to-every officer. 
and soldier of the regular army, of the 
national guards, or .of the national gen- 
darmerie,. who should think proper to de- 
mand them; he could appeal also to the 
same noble lord,. whether the English 
were not liable to visits from persons sent 
to look for arms, and whether they were 
nat obliged to give an account of their’ 
business, and of the places to which they 
were travelling. These were matters of 
notoriety, and complaints had been made 
to'him by English travellers, who had 
applied for his interference for redress. 
But he reflected, that. the French might 
have thought such regulations necessary 
for the security of their new government, 
and therefore he did not think it proper to 
interpose, or complain of them as infrac- 
tions of the commercial treaty. .That the . 
regulations adopted in England might be 
dangerous, he was. ready to allow; but 
then it could be only to such Frenchmen 
as had come into this country for the pur- 
pose of exciting discontents and sedition; 
to all persons -of a different description, 
they were perfectly harmless. 

The next charge was, “ That at the 
same time, and contrary to the Istarticle 
of the peace of 1783, it granted protec- 
tion, and pecuniary aid, not only to the 
emigrants, but even: to the chiefs of the 
rebels, who have already fought against 
France; that it has maintained with them 
a daily correspondence, evidently di- 
rected against the French revolution; 
that it has also received the chiefs of the 
rebels of the French West-India colonies.” 
He wished that this charge had not been 
worded in such general terms, but that 
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it had specified any particular act, of 
which France. had truly reason to com- 
plain. As it stood at present, the only 
part of it that was really intelligible, was 
that which related to the humanity with 
which a number of unfortunate men, fly- 
ing from the daggers of murderers, had 
found an asylum in England, and some 
relief from their distresses. So far was 
he from denying this fact, that he consi- 
dered it as the fi hest glory to his coun- 
trymen, who had felt for the wants of 
the distressed, and had expressed their 
sympathy by noble and generous bene- 
factions.—He could not dismiss this 
charge, without observing that it was 
with a bad grace indeed, that. France 
‘complained of our receiving their emi- 
grants; for it was not to be forgotten 
that they had received Dutch emigrants, 
formed them into a corps, called them 
the “ Batavian Legion,” and posted them 
‘on the frontiers of Holland, with a view 
to wae a revolution party in that 
‘country. From this it would appear as 
if France enjoyed an exclusive privilege 
‘of doing without guilt, what, if done by 
another nation, would draw upon it 
’ French vengeance, and French arms.— 
The next charge was, “ That in the same 
spirit, without any provocation on the 
part of France, and when all the powers 
are at peace with England, the cabinet of 
St. James’s has ordered a considerable 
naval armament, and an augmentation of 
the land forces: that this armament was 
ordered at a moment when the English 
minister was bitterly persecuting those 
who supported the principles of the 
French revolution in England, and was 
employing all possible means,- both in 
arliament and out of it, to cover the 

rench republic with ignominy, and to 
draw upon it the execration af the Eng- 
lish nation, and of all Europe; that the 
object of this armament, intended against 
France, was not even disguised in the 
English parliament.”’ The answer was, 
that the armament had not taken place in 
England, until France had put to sea a 
considerable squadron, which appeared in 
the Mediterranean; till she Mad oc- 
cupied with her armies the Austrian 
Netherlands; till she had violated the 
rights of his majesty’s allies, and abso- 
lutely refused to give any satisfactory 
explanation of her conduct. It was a 
very curious charge indeed “that the 
armament was ordered at a moment when 
the English minister was bitterly perse- 
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cuting those who supported the princi-. 
ples of the French revolution.” -Now it 
had so happened that none were prese- 
cuted, for persecuted was out. of the 
question, but those who were endeavoure 
ing to excite sedition ; if, therefore, this 
charge were true, it must follow that the 
principles of the French revolution are 
to excite sedition. The English minister 
was certainly not entitled to the honour 
of drawing upon the French republic the 
execration of the English nation and of 
all Europe ; that task was performed by 
the republic itself or its Convention, .by 
its unexampled acts of cruelty, oppression 
or injustice; by the mockery of the trial 
of the king, and the insult offered tojustice, 
when the assembly was imputing to that 
unfortunate prince the massacre of the 
10th of t, whilst its members were 
daily boasting that the glory of that 
bloody scene belonged exclusively to 
themselves. It was true, that the object 
of the armament was not disgui in 
England; on the contrary, it was avowed 
to be for the purpose of fulfilling our 
engagements with our allies, and raising 
a barrier against the aggrandizement. of 
France.—The next charge was, ‘“ That 
although the provisional Executive Coun- 
cil of France has employed) every mea- 
sure for preserving peace and fraternity 
with the English nation, and has replied 
to calumnies and violation of treaties, 
only by. remonstrances founded on the 
principles af justice, and expressed with 
the dignity of freemen, the English mi- 
nister has persevered in his system of ma- 
levolence and hostility, continued the ar- 
maments, and sent a squadron to the 
Scheldt, to disturb the operations of the 
French in Belgium.” The answer to this 
charge was, that the king’s ministers had 
continued and extended the armaments, 
not from any wish for war, but for the 
purpose of guarding against the ambi- 
tious views of France, which she obsti- 
nately refused to abandon. No doubt it 
would be thought by all Europe that it 
was a heinous crime in England to have 
sent a squadron to the Scheldt, for the 
officious purpose of disturbing the opera- 
tions of the French in the Netherlands, 
who ought not to have been interrupted 
in their career of aggrandizement. Every 
one must be convinced, that the conquest 
of those provinces was their object; but 
that they never could expect to retain 
them, whilst Holland continued to be a 
distinct and independent state; the con> 
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quest of Holland was therefore a neces- 
sary part of their plen; it. was of course 
extremely unkind in commodore Murray, 
with his squadron, to defeat it! 

The next charge brought to the recol- 
lection of the House an event which 
every man must equally lament and exe- 
ctate. The charge was, ‘« That, onthenews 
of the execution of Louis, he carried his 
outrages to the French republic to such 
a length, as to order the ambassador of 
France to quit the British territory within 
eight days; that the king of England has 
manifested his attachment. to the cause 
of that traitor, and his design of sup- 
porting it by different hostile resolutions 
adopted in his council, both by nominat- 
ing generals of his land army, and by a 
plying to parliament for a considerab 
addition of land and sea forces, and put- 
ting ships of war in commission.” ‘It was 
his wish not to have touched: upon the 
dreadful murder of the king, because he 
meant not to interest the feelings of their 


lordships, but to address himself solely | 


to their understandings; but it being 
brought forward, he must say something 
upon it. It was an act which had con- 
summated the guilt of the Convention, 
and left.all its other acts of cruelty in the 
back ground. Europe. had heard of it 
with horror; and at such a moment to 
have received M. Chauvelin as.a minister 
from a body so branded with infamy, and 
which, at the same time, instead of giv- 
ing satisfactory explanations on points in 
which England had a right to demand it, 
absolutely presumed to hold out menaces, 
would have been an instance of pusillani- 
mity which no situation of affairs could 
justify. M. Chauvelin applying at that 
time to be recognised as a minister from 
the republic, reminded him of what had 

assed after the dreadful massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The French ambassador 
in England was admitted to an audience 
of queen Elizabeth; passing through the 
apartments leading to the presence cham- 
ber, he found them all hung with black; 
the courtiers and the queen were in deep 
mourning, and in the coldness and gloom 
of the reeeption, he saw how much the 
dreadful massacre was execrated. Had 
M. Chauvelin been admitted as minister 
to an audience of our king, after the mur- 
der of his own, he must have found the 
sovereign and his court in mourning ; but 
this would not have been all; he must 
have passed through the streets of a city 


where almost every one wore the garb of 
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sorrow, and execrated the shocking deed 
which ‘had given them occasion to put it . 
on: no one could tell to what excesses 
their indignation might prompt them, on 
seeing the minister of the murderers of 
their king; his person might not have 
been safe, and in it the sacred laws 
of nations might have been violated: 
to. send him away was, therefore, 
the. wiser mode of proceeding. If put- 
ting on mourning, and feelmg sorrow 
for the murder of the king, was an 
act that called for a war, it would not 
be.against the king of England: and his 
courtiers.that the French would have to 
wage it, but against almost every man in 
England, and indeed all Europe.—It had 
been said on a former day, by a noble 
maFquis (Lansdown), that the murder of 
the king might have been prevented : and 
the means which he thought might have 
been used with success for that purpose, 
were bribery and corruption. This could 
not have been meant as a panegyric on 
the National Convention; for it would be 
no compliment to men to say, that though 
deaf to justice, humanity, and the honour 
of their country, they would listen to 
the tempting ofiers of gold. For his pert 
he did not think that money would have 
produced the desired. effect; the cause 
of the murder lay too deep for avarice 
to. reach it; it was the effect of foul ambi- 
tion, the more horrible, as it was the 
more unnatural. It was true, that after 
the murder of the king, the armaments 
were increased; not on account of that 
melancholy event, but of a variety of 
ether acts done by France, which evi- 
dently showed that it was her determina- 
tion to go to war with England and Hol- 
land. he non-residence of an ambas- 
sador at a court, was not in itself a 
ground for war: there were countries 
which, from etiquette or some punctilio, 
were not in the habit of interchanging 
ambassadors. This was the case with 
the courts of Sweden and Portugal, which 
had not for many years, till the very last 

ear, interchanged public ministers. 
There were other instances, as at Con- 
stantinople, where several courts kept 
resident ambassadors, though the Porte 
kept no resident ministers with them. 
And yet those different nations . were in 
perfect amity with each other, and never 
thought of war on such an account, 
This applied as well to the case of M. 
Chauvelin, who had not been recognized, 


as of lord Gower, who had been recalled. 
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' The last charge was as follows: ‘ That 
his secret coalition with the enemies of 
France, .and particularly with the em- 
peror and Prussia, is confirmed by .a 
treaty concluded with the first, in the 
month of January; that he has drawn 
into the same coalition the stadthalder 
of Holland; that that prince, whase ser- 
vile obsequiousness to the orders of the 
courts of St. James’s and Berlin is but 
too well known, has in the course of the 
French. revolution, and - notwithstanding 
the neutrality which he professed, treated 
with disdain:thée agents of France, re- 
eeived the emigrants, harassed the French 
patriots; counteracted their operations, 
released, in-.opposition. to established 
usage, and. notwithstanding the demand 
of the French minister, persons:who had 
been . guilty of forging .assignats; that 
in the. mean time, with a view to concur 
in the hostile designs of the court of Lon- 
don, he gave orders for a naval armament, 
pamed an admiral, appointed Dutch 
ships :to join the: English fleet, opened a 
loan. to. defray the. expenses of the war, 
put:a- stop to exportations to France, 
while he favoured sending supplies of 
provision.to the Prussian and Austrian 

azines.—Considering, in fine, that 
all these circumstances no longer leave 
to.the French republic any hope of ob- 
taining, by. means of. amicable negocia- 
tion, the redress of these grievances, and 
that .all the acts of the British court, and 
of the stadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces, are acts of hostility, equivalent 
to a declaration .of war,. the National 
Convention decrees as follows :—Arti- 
cle 1. The National Convention declares 
in the name of the French nation, that; 
considering the multiplied acts of hostility 
and aggression of the above-mentioned 
powers;. the French nation is at war 
with the king of England and the stad- 
tholder of the United Provinces.”——With 
respect to the assertion of coalition with 
Austria and Prussia, and of a treaty with 
the former for the purpose of giving ef- 
fect to what was called the concert of 
princes, his answer was, in four: short 
- words,—It is not true. No such treaty or 
coalition had been formed: but on the 
other hand, it was very natural, that 
when his majesty saw that war was ine- 
vitable, he should confer with those 
powers who had a common cause with 


him, for the purpose of concerting ope-. 


rations for setting bounds to the ambition 
and principles of France. 
t 
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Such were the charges brought against 
England, as the grounds of the wars and 
one might have imagined that the Cons 
vention would have rested satisfied’ with 
having jumbled sueh a heap of them :to- 
gether; but it seemed there was oné 
measure more adopted, and that was, 
that an address to the people of England 
should be drawn up and published. . He 
was very anxious to see the production 
that wauld be given to the world under 
the name of this address. His curiosity 
wag raised on tip-toe for its appearance, 
on account of the names and pérsons 
who had been’ chosen for drawing it:up. 
One was certainly a gentleman of great 
abilities, M, Condorcet, but not ex- 
tremely remarkable for consistency, for 
when, on a former day, one noble lord 

uoted that geftleman’s writings, to show 
that he wished to raise disturbances in 
England, and overturn its government as 
tyrannical,. another noble lord had. read 
a private letter from M. Condorcet. to 
show that he, considered the English go- 
vernment as perfectly free. It was apity 
that this: gentleman did. not reserve his 
republican. prisciples for his private cor- 
respondence with. the’ noble. lord, upon 
whom they could have no bad effect,’ and 
publish in his newspaper his eulogium on 
the English eoxstitution, which unfortur 
nately he cenfined :to his private corres: 
pondence with, jhis' friends.. Another per- 
son employed.ito frame this address was 
Barrere,..a person who was president: of 
the Convention during the whole time of 
the king’s trial... The successor of Brad- 
shaw was, no doubt, a very proper per- 
son to reconcile the péople of England 
to the abolition of monarchy, and the 
murder of kings.. The last persen was 
perhaps the.most remarkable of the three. 
It was odd that out of 750 members of 
the Convention, the. man who. was 
thought most fit to disgust the people 
of England with their constitution, was 
he who was tried and convicted of hav- 
ing libelled it, and whose name. was held 
in execration by the whole kingdom— 
such a. man was Thomas. Paine. - The 
Convention, in publishing an address to 
the English nation, were but little ac- 
quainted with the disposition ‘of the peo- 
ple of England, whom nothing could bind 
more closely to their king and parliament, 
than an attempt by France to. separate 
and disunite them. The principles incul- 
cated by the Convention were injurious to 


every society ; they inculcated, that in- 
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gurrection on the part of the people was 
not only a right, but a sacred duty; the 
consequence was, that if the principles 
were adopted, there would be an end of 
the stability of all governments, and con- 
sequently there would be an end to the 
peace and order: of society. . Nothing 
could equal the wickedness of the prin- 
ciples of the French revolution, but their 
complete disregard of them, whenever 
their interest required that they should 
abandon them. Thus, though they as- 
serted, that sovéreign power necessarily 
resided in every people, the Convention 
had annulled the elections.of represen- 
tatives made by the people of the Ne- 
therlands, ordered them to proceed to 
new elections, directed that the French 
troops should be called out at the time, 
no doubt for the purpose of securing 
the freedom of voting, and lastly, that 
in case of any contested return, the 
Erench commander in chief should fi- 
nally decide the question. -Such were 
the principles that the French were ab- 
surd enough to think they could get the 
people of England to adopt, As to the 
war in which we were now engaged, when 
he looked at the means of both countries 
to carry it on, he could not help looking 
forward with the most sanguine hopes of 
success. The noble lord concluded with 
moving an address similar to that 
moved this day by Mr. Pitt, in the House 
of Commons. es p- 360.] - 
_ The Duke of Portland. gave his most 
cordial assent to the address moved by 
the noble secretary.; for the question was 
not about the probability of war, or.about 
the means of avoiding ‘it, but whether 
we should stand upon our own defence : 
for the French had declared war. The 
‘part which we had to act was unavoidable, 
and he had no hesitation in saying, that 
he should give his firm support to a war, 
‘the object of which was, to resist doc- 
trines that, in his opinion, went to the 
overthrow, not merely of all legitimate 
government, of the security of nations, 
of peace and order, but even of religion 
itself, and of every thing for which so- 
ciety was instituted. He pledged him- 
self, therefore, to the support of the war 
into which we were plunged; declaring, 
at the same time, that he should not con- 
sider this as tending to prevent him from 
inquiring: scrupulously into the conduct 
of ministers in the way in which they 
should ‘carry it on. As to what might 
be the power of the enemy, it was not, 
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he thopght, a question upon which they 
could. now deliberate. If they were in 
the very zenith of their power, and at- 
tempted by the same means to propagate 
the same doctrines, he would be ready to 
incur all the dangers of the war; for he 
thought that we never were engaged in a 
war, upon the issue of which the very ex- 
istence of the government of this country 
was so much at stake. | 
Earl Stanhope said, it was too true. that 
never was this country. placed in so immi- 
nent a situation. It was, indeed, a most 
important. question upon which they were 
now to decide ; it was ne less than whether 
that House was ready to pledge itself to 
the support of a war begun by our minis- 
ters, and in which we were the aggressors. 
It was trifling with the understanding of 
the nation to refine upon the ceremonies 
and the etiquette that had been. so much 
indulged in this. affair.. What was the 
fact ?. By the second article of the treaty 
of 1786, it was expressly. declared, that, 
in case of any subject of misunderstanding 
arising between the two nations, the 
sending away the ambassador of one of . 
them should be deemed a rupture. A 
misunderstanding had taken place, upon 
which. the two nations had corresponded, 
and M. Chauvelin was ordered away in the 
most ignominious manner.. Here,: then, 
was therupture. He could not, therefore; 
in his: conscience, say, that this was a 
groundless and unprovoked aggression by 
France, for he considered it to be a war 
brought upon us byour own ministers, They 
had begun. it they had taken the very 
course prescribed by an existing treaty to 
begin it ; and if it was desired that the na- 
tion should act with becoming vigour upon 
the emergency, it was fit they should be 
told the truth; it was impossible to dise 
guise the fact from Europe, or from pos- 
terity. He knew that he should be un- 
popular during the present phrenzy, by 
thus declaring his opinion; but though he 
would have ‘been réady to stand the last 
hazard ina war, where real and essential in- 
juries had been sustained, he could not, 
as an honest man, agree to sanction a war 
where we were the direct and sole aggres- 
sors. He charged his noble relation with 
not being correct in. his facts. The legisla- 
ture had not established the republic; it had 
been done by the Convention; and surely, 
if any assembly could ever be supposed to 
S eal the sense of a whole people, it was 
the present Convention of France; for 
every man within the territories had a right 
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to choose his representative. However no- 
ble lords might object to this mode of elec. 
tion, they certainly could not say thatan as- 
sembly so elected did not speak the sense of 
the people. The noble lord said, that in 
going into this war, it seemed to be a prin- 
ciple not to compare our own strength 
against that of the enemy. We were to 
be plunged into it headlong, and yet the 
strength of the French was not an object 
to be despised. What were their re- 
sources? They had declared, what all the 
world felt to be the case, inevery country, 
that the crown lands were the property of 
the nation. They have declared what 
most men conceive, and what, said the 
noble lord, I conceive is the case here and 
every where, that the church lands are in 
truth the property of the nation. I con- 
ceive it, my lords, for the simplest of all rea- 
sons; they differ from every other species 
of property ; they are not of the nature or 
essence of property ; they are a mere sa- 
lary: and if a nation chooses, they may 
withdraw that salary as a nation may with- 
draw its ae ghar from any person 
or body which it chooses to do without. 
This was not all: they had done what 
America did in the case of the loyalists, 
and what we did in 1715 and 1745; they 
had confiscated the estates of the emi- 
grants. They had by this means got pos- 
session of the property of 29,000 persons ; 
it amounted to no less a sum than 
192,000,000/. sterling, upon all which 
sum, the annual rents of which they are 
now in the receipt of, they might borrow 
money. A statement had been laid before 
the Convention, by which it appeared, that 
after all the expenses already incurred, and 
after all the expenses of 1793, they would 
still have of property in their hands, ready 
to be converted into the actual sinews 
of war, 152,000,000/. sterling, —finances 
such as neither this country, nor all the 
countries of Europe put together, could 
equal. Such is the ability of the enemy 
that we despise.—He said, he was sure 
that the war might have been avoided ; 
he was sure that it might even yet be 
avoided ; and in this sentiment he depre- 
cated the folly, the injustice, the insanity, 
of rashly declaring that the war was an ag- 
gression on the part of France, when it 
was indisputably the act of our own mi- 
nisters. e would move an amendment, 
that would put truth into the address, and 
by the moving of which, he should at least 
discharge his own duty to his king and 
country. He concluded by moving, to 
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leave out all the words of the motion made 
by the noble secretary, after the words 
‘‘ That an humble address be presented 
to his majesty,” and to substitute the fol- 
lowing: ‘That, by directing the French 
ambassador to leave this kingdom, his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have Gas erg of 
repeated provocations) produced a rup- 
ture between this kingdom and France, 
inasmuch as, by the second article of the 
treaty of navigation and commerce, made 
in the year 1786, between Great Britain 
and France, it is expressly declared, that 
the sending away from either nation the 
ambassador of the other nation, shall be 
deemed a rupture between the two coun- 
tries; and humbly to represent to his ma- 
jesty, that, before this House can encou- 
rage his majesty to concur in measures 
for carrying on a war against France, this 


House humb! ig age to be informed of 
the objects which is majesty proposes to 
obtain thereby.” 


Lord Stormont complimented the noble 
duke who had seconded the address, and 
declared, that if any thing could have 
raised him still higher in his opinion, it 
was the manly avowal of those sentiments 
which had just now taken place. The 
House was nearly approaching the much- 
wished-for point of unanimity; and, in- 
deed, how could it be erwise? A 
choice of situation was no longer left to us. 
France by the first act of aggression and 
hostility, had forced this country into 
a war. Were we to make a spirited and 
an early resistance, such as became a 
great nation, or tamely to expose our bo- 
soms naked and defenceless to the sword 
which stood unsheathed to pierce us to the 
heart ? Such a conduct would sink us from 
the happy and exalted station in which we 
now were placed, to the lowest level of 
French anarchy and disorder. The in- 
tentions of the French towards us had been 
sufficiently clear. They aimed at nothing 
less than the overthrow of the government. 
This was evident from their wish of esta- 
blishing a national convention among us. 
Would any man affirm, that we were 
tamely to submit to this ? Ifso, we sought 
peace even at the price of our destruction. 
We supplicated it on bended knees— 

Oremus pacem,et dextras tendamus inermes. 
A national convention, if at any time 
convened, annihilated the existing legis- 
lature. But France, surely, in her pre- 
sent enfeebled and degraded condition, 
would never be able to accomplish that, 
to which the whole power of Louis 14th 
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was incompetent. The distresses'of that 
eountry were already immeasurable. One 
of them had said, that to prevent a scar- 
eity of other provisions, they should live 
two days in the week on rice and pota- : 
toes. e noble earl had considered our | 
dismission of their ambassador as an act | 
of hostility, expressly se declared by the | 
treaty of commerce. But was an ambas- 
sador not to be dismissed, even if he vio- 
Fated the law of nations, from the obser- 
vance of which alone he was entitled to 
protection? Such circumstances might 
occur as would render such a step neces- 
gary and unavoidable ; as in the case of 
count Gyllenburgh, ambassador from 
Sweden, ia the reign of George Ist, 
whose papers were seized, and whose per- 
son was imprisoned. But France had 
committed the first act of hostility by the 
seizure of our vessels. This was a vio- 
lation of the 19th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, which was confirmed by the last 
treaty of Versailles. What was our of- 
fence, complained of by France? That 
we had afforded protection to the refugees, 
a race of men driven to our hospitable 
shores by the adverse blasts of fortune. 
Were our bosoms to be steeled against 
every principle of compassion and were 
‘we not to be permitted to mitigate those 
sorrows which we could not effectually re- 
move? The feeling was natural, and the 
impression irresistible— 
Sunt lachryme rerum, et mentem mortalia 
tangunt. 
His lordship concluded by deprecating 
the progress of French principles. They 
were mischievous in the extreme, and 
therefore perfectly congenial to men who 
were the blasphemers of their God, and 
the murderers of their king. A combina- 
tion of powers, exerting themselves to 
crush France, had been censured as an 
act of impolicy and injustice. But for 
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important subject of this night’s debate, 
that I feel some difficulty in the mannet 
of my address to the House. There is 
not one of your lordships who more ar- 
dently wishes for unanimity than myself, 
in every question that may respect the 
welfare of the country, the dignity of the 
crown, or the honour of your lordships. 
It is always unpleasant, and peculiarly so 
upon this occasion, to differ trom the ma- 
jority of this House, and what is of infi- 
nitely greater consequence, to differ, per- 
haps, from the majority of the people of 
England. Ifthe public opinion was un- 
der no improper influence ; if the minds of 
men had not been agitated by groundless 
fears ; if the most designing arts had not 
been employed to warp their judgment ; 
if the most interested and despicable cha- 
racters had not too well succeeded in their 
impostures, I should feel myself perfectly 
safe in appealing to this or the most 
public tribunal, upon the necessity or 
policy of the war into which we are about 
to be plunged. But is there a man in 
Great ‘pritain ignorant that the most 
wicked arts have been practised, to irri- 
tate and mislead the multitude? Have 
not hand-bills, wretched songs, infamous 
pamphlets, false and defamatory para- 
graphs in newspapers, been circulated 
with the greatest assiduity, all tending to 
rouse the indignation of this country 
against France, with whom it has been 
long determined, I fear, to go to war? 
To such low artifices are these mercena- 
ries reduced, that they have both the 
folly and audacity to proclaim, that the 
New River water has been poisoned with 
arsenic by French emissaries. My lords, 
these tricks cannot long succeed. The 
jugglers are suspected, and the public will 
soon unveil their impostures. The lan- 
guage of the address oad to me to be 
very objectionable as far as respects the 


his part, he should think himself justified | persons who exercise the executive power 


in exciting every. corner of Europe, in or- | 
der to suppress that pestilential contagion | 
of opinions, which would otherwise rage 
to the destruction of mankind. Nay, 
should we not be able to arrest their pro- 
ss, rather than fall victims to so 
ful a calamity, He would pray, that 
an earthquake, or some other convulsion | 
of nature, would bury these islands in the 
bosom of the deep, while the morals of | 
the country remained pure, and its honour | 
unsullied. eat 
The Earl of Lauderdale.-So much 
has been said respecting unanimity on the 
[ VOL, XXX. 


in France. Have not your lordships re- 
peatedly charged the Convention with 
using low, indecent, and scurrilous lan- 
guagé, when they alluded to the consti- 
tution or government of this country? A 
noble lord has cited passages from Con- 
dorcet and others, to prove their violence 
and want of decorum whenever they 


| spoke of this country. If the noble lord 


was correct, let us beware of imitating 
bad examples. Let it not be said of us 
that we copy the French in nothing but 
their low and levelling epithets. Would 
to God your lordships kept yourselves at 
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a distance from their politics also! But 
here I shall be told that their proceed 

ings are adverse to us, and that they 
have commenced hostilities and are at 
open war with us. My lords, give your- 
selves the recollection of a moment, ani 
say, upon your honour, who were the ag- 
gressors; who in fact, commenced hosti- 
ities. Did not the government of this 
country, in open violation of treaty, de- 
tain foreign corn in our ports destined for 
France, before they had given us the least 
provocation, much less a justifiable cause 
for this pointed outrage? Did you not, at 
the same time, suffer corn, and other things 
perhaps of more importance, to be trans- 
ported to powers at open war with them, 
who had invaded their country, and who 
had threatened them with utter destruc- 
tion? His majesty’s ministers have not 
scrupled to say, that this embargo was 
laid to embarrass the enemy. I wish they 
had condescended to give us some in- 
stances wherein the French had at that 
time d'scovered their enmity to us. Al- 
though pressed to it again and again, we 
have had only vague surmises, instead of 
proof. But it is plain to demonstration, 
’ that the French were at that time treated 
by us as enemies, and that we hadlong de 
termined to force them into hostilities to 
afford a pretext for our going to war with 
them.— Another irrefragable proof that 
ministers were determined to involve the 
two countries in hostilities, is adduced 
from their conduct towards M. Chauvelin 
who had been sent here as ambassador of 
Louis 16th and could not be acknow- 
ledged at the British court in any other 
capacity. Fearing however, that his re- 
presentations to the ministers might be 
made public, and that this country should 
be convinced that it would be wise, or at 
least prudent, to enter into some sort of 
negociation with him, they cut the matter 
short, and, by virtue of the powers grant- 
ed to them by the alien bill, he was per- 
emptorily ordered to quit the country with- 
in eight days. ‘The indecency of this 
measure is forgotten when we recollect 
that it was tantamount to a declaration of 
war against France. It is positively pro- 
vided for by the commercial treaty, that 
if the ambassador shall be dismissed from 
either country, it shall be considered as 
an act of open hostility——It has been 
said, that strangers in France are under 
the same restrictions that are imposed 
upon aliens in this country; and an allu- 
sion has been made to my personal expe- 
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rience upon this subject. I admit that 
strangers cannot travel through that 
country without a passport, and that 
the natives are in the same situation. 
But who has been obliged to apply to a 
mayor or custom-house officer for a cer- 
tificate before he can stira step from the 
place of his landing? Who has after- 
wards been obliged to apply for a passport 
to enable him to go to the place of his 
destination, having previously undergone 
the severest examination respecting his 
most material concerns? Let any noble 
lord inform me, whether, when these cere- 
monies are complied with, a foreigner 
cannot change the place of his abode 
without obtaining a fresh passport; and 
whether it is not allowed to him to reside 
at a greater distance from Paris than fifty 
miles, and within ten miles of the coast? 
If'all these things were so in France, still 
an insuperable objection remains to the 
alien bill ; it makes an invidious distinctiom 
between Frenclimen and Englishmen: it 
puts the former into complete bondage 
without affecting the latter; whereas ia 
France, and every other civilised country: 
the government allows greater latitude of 
freedom to the stranger than the native. 
Although this bill had given great and 
just cause of complaint to the National 
Convention, and although they felt it asa 
direct attack upon their nation, yet they 
refrained from reprisals; they did not 
abridge the liberties of Englishmen ; they 
did not break off all communication with 
us, but authorized M. Maret to treat 
with our government, and to accede te 
almost any terms that should be imposed 
upon them. It would be useless to men- 
tion the reception he met with. He was 
ordered peremptorily to quit the country, 
and thus insult was added to insult. The 
same infatuation marked the proceedings 
of his majesty’s ministers by the ambas- 
sador in Holland. General Dumourier, 
who had been invested by the Executive 
Council of France, with full powers te 
treat with lord Auckland at the Hague, 
not only offered to enter into a negocia- 
tion with him there, but proposed to 
come into this country, if it should be 
more acceptable to ministers, to settle 
terms of lasting peace and. friendship. 
It is well known that he was not more 
successful than M. Chauvelin or M. Ma- 
ret. The reason is obvious, War had 
been determined upon in this country, 
and when we were bent upon it, pretences 
and occasions were easily furnished. 
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‘Was this the conduct we manifested to- 
wards other nations upon similar occa- 
sions? Did we treat Spain in this man- 
ner when they had seized Falkland Is- 
lands; or, upon a more recent occasion, 
when they had actually seized the ships 
and imprisoned the subjects of this coun- 
try? Although the minister had made 
formidable preparations for war, yet he 
condescended te enter into explanations 
with that power, far less formidable than 
Franee. He listened then to the voice 
of justice, moderation, and humanity. 
The blood and treasure of the nation was 
spared, and a happy reconciliation took 
place. The same measure ought to have 
been adopted respecting France; and 
then, instead of having provoked a war, 
the most wanton, the most fruitless, the 
most dangerous, and to which no end can 
be affixed, we should have renewed our 
commercial treaty, so advantageous to 
this country, and settled the peace of Eu- 
rope upon a basis that could not have 
been shaken for ages; I cannot, therefore 
give my assent to the address now pro- 
posed.-His lordship concluded with 
moving the following Amendment: “ That 
we learn, with the utmost concern, that 
the assembly, who now exercise the powers 
of government in- France, have directed 
the commission of acts of hostility against 
the persons and property of your majes- 
ty’s subjects; and that they have since 
actually declared war against your majes- 
ty and the United Provinces. We hum- 
bly beg leave to assure your majesty, that 
we will exert ourselves with the utmost 
veal in the maintenance of your majesty’s 
crown, the vindication of the rights of 
your people, and nothing shall be want- 
ing on our part that can contribute to 
that firm and effectual support which your 
majesty has so much reason to expect 
from a brave and loyal people, in repel- 
ling every hostile attempt against this 
country, and.in such other exertions as 
may be necessary to induce France to 
consent to such terms of pacification as 
may be consistent with the honour 
your majesty’s crown, the security’ 
sone and the.interests of your peo- 
ple.’ 


the breaches of treaties by the French, 
and the insults and injuries offered to this 
country. He said, that the alien bill was 
the same in respect to all nations, and 
that all thenations of Europe might equal- 
Jy complain of it, and declare war upon 


| strous y impolitic as well as mischievous, 


of that it.could not be sufficiently reprobated 
It was a mockery of their lordships to 
| say that they expected unanimity. They 
‘contrived to prevent unanimity—they 
Lord Hawkesbury went into a detail of ; had thrown the die—they had involved. 


of 
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the same grounds as France had done. 
He affirmed that the war was unprovoked 
by any act of ours that could be constru- 
ed into-an insult; and concluded with a 
warm panegyric on the duke of Portland, 
for his patriotic declaration of support to 
a war, which he had truly said was in fa- 
vour of the dearest rights of society. 
‘The Marquis of Lansdown said, he had 
co-operated with the noble duke, in his 
zealous opposition to two wars—the 
American war, which was a war against 
principles also, and the Dutch war, which 
was a war without aggression. In the 
outset of these wars they had heard the 
same lofty tone, the same inflammatory. 
language ; but, conscious that they were 
discharging their duty, they had given as 
firm an oppesition to these wars, as he 
believed any noble lord was disposed to 
give tothis. It was the peculiar duty of 
that House to give sound advice to the 
throne. Their best character was that 
they were a council, not a register of — 
edicts, and therefore, thinking himself 
called on to deliver his opinion freely, and 
the benefits of free debate were too well. 
known, and too often felt in the wisdom 
of hearing and re-hearing every bill that 
came before them, that it was wonderful - 
that, on a subject of such magnitude 4s a 
war, twenty-four hours was all that was 
to be given to a question upon which the 
very fate of England might depend. Mi- 
nisters themselves should be anxious to 
avoid taking the nation with this sort of 
surprise. A stock-jobber might practise 
a surprise by some ingenious fraud, from 
which he was to make a sudden profit, and 
which was to be at anend the next day ; 
a lawyer might exert a lucky thought and 
gain his .process, by a doctrine which he 
himself would cast off, and reprobate the 
moment he had done with it; but for the 
ministers of a country to take a whole 
nation by surprise, to inflame them by ar- 
tifice, to cajole them over to a purpose. 
by appeals to their passions, was so mon- 


' the nation—and they now came down to. 
eke out their former arguments with all 
the shreds and fragments they had leit. 
. They had rallied all the little vagrant rea- 
sons which had strayed from the main 


bod the day before, and what were they? 
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contemptible trifling about ceremonies. 
They had committed us, and their con- 
duct was now before the tribunal of God, 
of the public, and of posterity. Who 
are the aggressors, they who kept a mi- 
nister, or they who dismissed him—they 
who offered to explain, or they who re- 
fused to hear—they who offered to go on 
and trade in amity, or they who prohibited 
the export of grain to them, while open to 
all the rest of the world? It was well 
known that Dumourier was anxious to 
come to England to negociate, not to 
fight ; and nothing but the dismission of 
M. Chauvelin, in the harsh way in which 
it was done, put an end to a mission that 
would have secured us the continuance of 
peace.—The noble marquis made a ‘for- 
cible appeal on the state of the country, 
on the discontents of Ireland, and the in- 
disposition of Scotland. What would be 
the consequence when the real public of 
England also should be raised, and the 
false pee the associations, be laid 
asleep? The state of Holland was not a 
subject of confidence to those who knew 
it best. If its Bank, its East-India, and 
West- India companies, should be affected 
the whole fabric of Holland would give 
way. The great question to resolve was, 
what this war was for, what it was to ef- 
fect, and how it was to end? It was 
not a war of anger, nor of vengeance. 
What was it?--He was afraid it was a 
war of aggrandizement on our part; a war 
to prosecute which, we were negociating 
with the other powers for treaties now 
understood—now every thing but signed 
-—and which, as soon as we were fairly 
involved, we should, upon some twenty- 
four hours notice, be called upon, as we 
were on this message, to approve. 

The Duke of Leeds warmly approved 
of the address, and of the war, which he 
thought was unavoidable on the part of 
roinisters, and in which they should have 
his hearty support. 

Earl Stanhope’s amendment first, and 
next the earl of Lauderdale’s were put, 
and negatived. The address was then 
agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Resolutions against 
the War with France.] Feb. 18. In pur- 
suance of the notice he had given, 

_ Mr. Fox rose. He said that he had de- 
divered his sentiments so frequently on the 
several points included in his intended 
motion, that the House could not expect 
him to add much that was new. Having 
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been accused in the last debate with re- 
peating the same things over and over, he 
should now content himself with referring 
to the opinions he had formerly delivered 
and hoped that he should not be again re- 
proached, in the same breath that re- 
minded him of repetition, with failing tq 
repeat any one of those opinions to a 
ever part of the subject it might relate. 
The present crisis was awful. He had 
done every thing in his power to avert the 
calamity of war; and he did intend to 
have made one more attempt, if he had 
not been most unaccountably prevented 
by the failure of public business for a 
whole week. That opportunity was un- 
fortunately lost. We were now actually 
engaged in war; and being so engaged, 
there could be no difference of opinion on 


the necessity of supporting it with vigour. 


No want of disposition to support it 
could be imputed to him ; for in the debate 
on his majesty’s message, announcing 
that we were at war, he had moved an 
aT os the address, as much 
pledging the House to a vigorous support 
of Ng as the address proposed by hie ae 
jesty’s ministers, and better calculated to 
ensure unanimity. But the more he felt 
himself bound to support the war, the 
more he felt himself bound to object to 
the measures which, as far as yet ape 
peared, had unnecessarily led to it. 

The necessity of the war might be 
defended on two principles; first, the 
malus animus, or general bad dispésition 
of the French towards this country; the 
crimes they have committed among them- 
selves ; the systems they have endeavoured 
to establish, if systems they might be call- 
ed; in short, the internal government of 
theircountry. On this principle, there were 
few indeed that would venture to defend 
it; and this being disavowed as the cause 
of war by his majesty’s ministers, it was 
unnecessary for him to dwell upon it. Se- 
condly, that various things have been 
done by the French, manifestly extend- 
ing beyond their own country, and af- 
fecting the interests of us and our allies ; 
for which, unless satisfaction was given, 
we must enforce satisfaction by arms. 
This he considered as the only principle 
on which the necessity of the war could 
be truly defended, and in this he was 
sure the great majority of the House 
and of the country were of the same 
Opinion. His object was, to record this 
in an address; and whatever objection 
there might be as to time. or circum- 
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House purely upon the principle, he 
should be very sanguine in his hopes of 
success. Such a record would be a guide 
to their conduct in the war, and a land- 
mark on which to fix their attention for 
the attainment of peace. In examining 
the alleged cases of provocation, he had 
maintained that they were all objects of 
negociation, and such as, till satisfaction 
was explicitly demanded and refused, did 
not justify resorting to the last extremity. 
He had perhaps also said, that ministers 
did not appear to have pursued the course 


which was naturally to be expected from | 


their professions. He did not mean to 
charge them with adopting one pfinciple 
for debate and another for action; but 
he thought they had suffered themselves 
to be imposed upon, and misled by those 
who wished to go to war with France on 
account of her internal government, and 
and therefore took all occasions of repre- 
senting the French as utterly and irre. 
concileably hostile te this country. It 
was always fair to compare the conduct 
of men in any particular instance with 


rights of neutral nations were now loudly 
held forth; if the danger to be appre- 
hended from the aggrandizement of any 
power was magnified as the just cause of 
the present war; and if, on looking to 
another quarter, we saw the rights of Po- 
land, of a sade and independent nation, 
openly trampled upon, its territory in- 
vade and all this for the maanifeae ag- 
_grandizement of other powers, and no 
war declared or menaced, not even a re- 
monstrance interposed—for if any had 
been interposed, it was yet a secret— 
could we be blamed for suspecting that 
the pretended was not the real object of 
the present war—that what we were not 
told, was in fact the object, and what 
we were told, only the colour and pre- 
text ? 

_ The war, ‘however, be the real cause 
what it might, would be much less cala- 
mitous to this country, if, in the prose- 
eution of it, we could do without allying 
ourselves with those who had made war 
on France, for the avowed purpose of in- 
terfering in her internal government; if 
we could avoid entering into engagements 
that might fetter us in our negociations 
“for peace ; since negociation must be the 
issue of every war that was not a war of 
absolute conquest, if we should shun the 
disgrace of becoming parties with those 


aghinst the War with France: 
gtances, could he obtain the sense of the 
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who in first attempting to invade France, 
and some of them in since invading Po- 
land, had violated all the rights of na- 
tions,.all the principles of justice and of 
honour. 

On the first principle he had already 
stated, as one of two on which it might 
be attempted to justify the necessity of 
the present war, as it was most studiously 
disclaimed by ministers, and all but a very 
few members of that House, it was un- 
necessary for him to say any thing. 
On the second he had said, that the a 
ae de causes of complaint were not causes 
of war previous to negociation, and on 
this point his opinions were not new, as 
they had formerly been called, but such as: 
he had always entertained, from the 
first moment of his forming opinions 
upon such subjects; neither were they 
singular. He had since looked into the 
writers on the law of nations, and by all 
the most approved it was laid down as.an 
axiom, that injuries, be they what they 
may, are not the just cause of war, till 
reparation and satisfaction have beer 


~ 


| fairly and openly demanded and evaded, 
their conduct on other occasions. If the ; 


or refused. Some of them even went so 
far as to say, that reparation and satis- 
faction ought to be demanded, both pre- 
vious:and subsequent to the declaration 
of war in order to make that war just. 
Our causes of complaint against France 
were, first, the attempt to open the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt ; second, the de- 
cree of the 19th of November, supposed 
to be directed against the peace of other 
nations; third, the extension of their ter- 
ritory by conquest. The first of these 
was obviously and confessedly an object 
of negociation. The second was also to 
be accommodated by negociation; be- 
cause an explanation that they did not 
mean what we understood by it, and a 
stipulation that it should not be acted 
upon in the sense in which we under- 
stood it, was all that could be obtained 
even by war. The third was somewhat 
more difficult, for it involved in it the 
evacuation of the countries conquered, 
and security that they should in no sense 
be annexed to France; and no such se- 
curity could, perhaps, at present be de- 
cary But if we were aware of this; if 
we saw that during the war the French 
are engaged in with other powers, they 
had no such security to offer; if we knew 
that we were asking what could not be 
given, the whole of our pretended nego- 
ciation, such as it had been, was a farce 
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and a delusion : not an honest endeavour 
to preserve the blessings of peace, but a 
fraudulent expedient to throw dust in the 
‘eyes of the people of this country, in 
order that they might be hurried. blindly 
into a war. The more he attended to the 
printed correspondence, the oftener he 
‘read lord Grenville’s letter to M. Chau- 
‘velin, so repeatedly alluded to, the more 
‘convinced he was how extremely deficient 
-we had been in communicating the terms 
.on which we thought peace might be 
maintained. We told them they must 
keep within their own territory ; but how 
were they to do this when attacked by 
two armies, that retired out of their ter- 
ritory only to repair the losses of their 
first miscarriage, and prepare for a fresh 
irruption? When to this studied con- 
cealment of terms were added the haugh- 
ty language of all our communications, 
and the difficulties thrown in the way of 
all negociation, we must surely admit, 
that it was not easy for the French to 
know with what we would be satisfied, 
nor to discover on what terms our amity 
(not our alliance, for that he had never 
suggested, though the imputation had 
been boldly made,)—could be conci- 
liated. When to all these he added the 
Janguage held in that House by ministers, 
although he by no means admitted that 
speeches in that House were to be sifted 
for causes of war by foreign powers, any 
more than speeches in the Brench Con- 
vention by us; and last of all, the paper 
transmitted by lord Auckland at the 
Hague, to the states general—a paper 
which, for the contempt and ridicule it 
expressed of the French, stood unpa- 
ralleled in diplomatic history—a paper, 
in which the whole of them, without dis- 
tinction, who had been in the exercise of 
power since the commencement of the 
revolution, were styled “ a set of wretches 
investing themselves with the title of 
philosophers, and presuming in the dream 
of their vanity to think themselves capa- 
ble of establishing a new order of society, 
&c."—how could we hope the French: 
who were thus wantonly insulted, to ex- 
pect that any thing would be considered 
as satisfactory, or any pledge a sufficient 
security ? Let the House compare lord 
Auckland’s language at the Hague with 
the pacific conduct of ministers at home, 
as represented by themselves. While 
they were trying every means to’ conci- 
hate; while with. moderation to an ex- 


cess, which they:could not help thinking 
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culpable, they were publicly ordering M. 
Chauvelin to quit the kingdom within 
eight days, but privately telling him that 
he might stay and negociate; while they 
were waiting for propositions from M. 
Maret, which M. Maret did not make; 
while they were sending instructions to 
lord Auckland to negociate with general 
Dumourier, lord Auckland was writing 
that silly and insulting paper by their in- 
structions; for if he had written such a 
paper without instructions he was very un- 
fit for his situation, and must have been in- 
stantly recalled. Thus, while, as they pre- 
tended, they were courting peace, they were 
using every manceuvre .to provoke ‘war. 
For these reasons, he should move,. that 
ministers had ‘not employed proper means 
for preserving peace, without sacrificing 
the honour or the safety of this country. 
He came next to consider their con- 
duct with respect to Poland. He had 
formerly said, that he wished not to speak 
harshly of foreign princes in that House, 
although the period had not long since 
passed, when it was thought perfectly 
allowable to talk of the empress of Rus- 
sia as a princess of insatiable ambition, and 
of the late emperor, as a prince too faith- 
less to be relied upon. But when he 
spoke.of the nue of Prussia, he desired 
to be understood as speaking of the ca- 
binet of the court of Berlin, whose con- 
cuct he was as free to criticise, as other 
gentlemen the conduct of the Execuitive 
Council of France. In May 1791, a re- 
volution took place in Poland, on the 
suggestion, certainly with the concur- 
rence, of the king of Prussia; and, as 
was pretty generally imagined, although 
not authentically known, with the court 
of London. By a dispatch to his minis- | 
ter at Warsaw, the king of Prussia ex- 
pressed the lively interest which he had 
always taken in the happiness of Poland, 
a confirmation of her new constitution, 
and his approbation of the choice of the 
elector of Saxony, and his descendants, 
to fill the throne of Poland, made here- 
ditary by the new order of things, after 
the death of the reigning king. In 1792, 
the empress of Russia, without the least 
plausible pretext, but this change in the 
internal government of the country, in- 
vaded Poland. Poland called upon the 
king of Prussia, with whose express ap- 
probation this change had been effected, 
for the stipulated succours of an existing 
treaty of alliance. - He replied, that the- 
state of things being entirely changed © 
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since that alliance, and the present cons 
juncture brought on by the revolution of 
May 1791, posterior to his treaty, -it did 
not become him to give Poland any as- 
sistance, unless, indeed, she chose to re- 
trace all the steps of that revolution, and 
then he would interpose his good offices 
both with Russia and the emperor to re- 
concile the different interests. The dif- 
ferent interests of foreign powers in the 
iaternal government of a free and inde- 
pendent nation! It was singular that mi- 
nisters should be so keen to mark and 
stigmatise all the inconsistencies of the 
French with their former declarations, 
which had been too great and too many, 
and yet could see without emotion such 
inconsistency, not to say perfidy, as this 
conduct exhibited. He was not the de- 
fender of the gross departures which 
had been made by the French from their 
own princip!es; but if we thought it un- 
safe to treat with them, because of their 
perfidy, we had little inducement to unite 
with the king of Prussia, who had vio- 
lated not only principles, but an express 
treaty, in a more particular and pointed: 
manner, than they had yet had an oppor- 
tunity of doing. Among the powers at 
war, or likely to be at war with France, 
there was no great option of good faith. 
But the French, it was said, violated their 
principles, for the sake cf robbery and 
rapine, to seize on territory, and plunder 
property. Let us look again for a mo- 
ment to the king of Prussia. : 

In 1792 he limited the cause of war 
against Poland by Russia tg the new con- 
stitution which he himself had approved 
and promised. to defend. But if once this 
obnoxious. constitution was completely 
subverted, and that excellent old republic 
(for these crowned heads were great re- 
publioans when it suited their convenience ) 
which had for ages constituted the happi- 
ness of Poland, re-established on its an- 
cient basis, he would interpose his good 
effices to conciliate the different interests 
and restore peace. What, then, prevented 
him from interposing his good offices ? 
Was not the new constitution completely 
subverted? Did not the Russian troops 
succeed in overrunning Poland? Were 
they not in possession of the whole coun- 
try? And had not the empress of Russia 
been able to restore the excellent old re- 
public? But if she was satisfied with her 
success in this respect, not so the king of 
Prussia. He was a critic in principles. 
When he approved of their revolution, the 

. * . 
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principles of the Poles were urexception- 
able; when they were attempting a brave. 
but unsuccessful resistance to a more: 
powerful adversary, their principles were. 
not dangerous; but when they were over- 
powered by superior force, when they had 
laid down their arms and submitted to. 
their conqueror, when their whole coun- 
try was possessed by a foreign army, then 
he discovered that they had French prin- 
ciples among them, subversive of all go-. 
vernment, and destructive of all society.. 
And how did he cure them of these abo-. 
minable principles ? Oh! by an admirable 
remedy !— invading their country, and 
taking possession of their towns. Are 
they tainted with jacobinism? Hew down 
the gates of Thorn, and march in the Prus-. 
sian troops. Do they deny that they en-: 
tertain such principles? Seize upon Dant- 
zick and annex: it to the dominions of 
Prussia. Now, did not this seizure and. 
spoil of Poland tend to the aggrandize- 
ment of the powers by whom it was per-. 


petrated? Was it not a greater and more.. - 


contemptuous violation of the law of na- 
tions than the French had yet been guilty. 
of? Most undoubtedly it was. Had we: 
opposed it? Had we remonstrated againat. 
it? If ministers had apy such remon- 
strances to show, they would produce. 
them tn due time, and the House would 
judge of them ; but while none were proe. 
duced, or even mentioned, he must pre-. 
sume that none had been made. The in- 
vasion of Poland had this material aggra- 
vation, that the powers who invaded were 
not themselves attacked at the time. 
They had not the excuse of the French to. 
plead, that they did it in a paroxysm of. 
fear and danger, circumstances that prompt. 
nations as well as individuals to many acts. 
of impolicy and injustice. The king of 

Prussia first connives at or consents to the. 
invasion of Poland. Next, he attempts: 
an unprovoked invasion of France, and is: 
foiled. How does he revenge the disgrace; 
of his repulse? By increasing his army 
on the Rhine, by concentrating his forces. 
fora fresh attack ? No: he more gallantly 
turns round on defenceless Poland, and 
indemnifies himself for his losses by seiz- 
ing on towns where he can meet with no 


‘resistance. It was not, therefore, on any 


general system of attention to the balance 
of Europe that ministers were acting, 
since while they pretended to consider i§ 
as of the utmost importance in one case, 
they had suffered it to be most flagrantly 
infringed upon in another. ; 


~ 


being supposed to be a 


but little means of knowing the 
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- Having dwelt very copiously on. the 
impolicy of viewing, without emotion, the 
dismemberment of Poland, by three mighty 
powers, and considering the balance of 
power engaged only when France had 
gained the advantage, Mr. Fox deprecated 
of all things, any thing so infamous as our 

abe to this abo- 

mainable confederacy of kings. In speak- 
ing thus freely, he hoped he should not be 
again accused of treating these monarchs 
with unnecessary severity. When public 
transactions were in question, it was the 
right of every one, under whose observa- 
tion they came, to treat them in the man- 
ner precisely that they appeared to him. 
He did so in treating of our own domestic 
concerns, and he would take the liberty of 
doing so, whenever foreign politics were in 
any ways connected with them. He had 
rivate 
characters, habits, or dispositions of kings ; 
and if he had, still, in discussions in that 

House, he could not fairly be represented 

as alluding to any other than the public 

proceedings that were conducted in their 
mame ; 80 that when he spoke of the mea- 
sures of the cabinet of Berlin, and cen- 
sured them in the manner which he con- 
ceived them to deserve, the personal cha- 
racter of the king of Prussia was by no 
-meuns implicated in that censure. He 
therefore lamented openly, that England 
could be supposed to be in the least in- 
volved in that detested league. He could 
wish, that if we had quarrels, we should 
fight them by ourselves; or if we were to 
have allies, that we should keep our cause 
of quarrel completely separated from theirs 
and, without intermeddling with the inter- 
nal concerns of the French republic, not 
burthen ourselves with any stipulations 
which should prevent us at any time from 
making a separate peace, without the con- 
currence or approbation of those sove- 
reigns. Mr. Fox concluded with moving 

the following Resolutions : 7 

1. « That it is not for the honour or in- 
terest of Great Britain to make war upon 

France on account of the internal circum- 
Stances of that country, for the purpose 

either of suppressing or punishing any opi- 

nions and principles, however pernicious 
in their tendency, which ma dita 
there, or of establishing among the French 
people any particular form of government. 

- 2. That the particular complaints 

which have been stated against the con- 


duct of the French government are not | 7 


of a nature to justify war in the first in- 
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tain redress by negeciation. 

8. ‘« That it appears to this House, 
that in the late negociation between his 
majesty’s ministers and the agents of the 
French government, the said ministers 
did not take such measures as were likely 
to procure redress, without a rupture, for 
the grievances of which they complained; 
and particularly that they never state 
distinctly to the French government any 
terms and conditions, the accession to 
which, on the part of France, would 
induce his majesty to persevere in a sys- 
tem of neutrality. 

4, “ That it does not appear that the 
ibid of Europe, and the rights of in- 
dependent nations, which had been stated 
as grounds of war against France, have 
been attended to by his majesty’s minis- 
ters in the case of Poland, in the invasion 
of which unhappy country, both in the 
last year, and more recently, the most. 
open contempt of the law of nations, and 
the most unjustifiable spirit of aggrandize- 
ment has been manifested, without having 
produced, as far as appears to this House, 
any remonstrance from his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. 

5. “ That it is the duty of his majesty’s 
ministers, in the present crisis, to advise 
his majesty against entering into engage- 
ments which may prevent Great Britain 
from making a separate peace, whenever 
the interests of his majesty and his people 
may render such a measure advisable, or 
which may countenance an opinion in Eu- 
rope, that his majesty is acting in concert 
with other powers for the unjustifiable pur- 
pose of compelling the people of France 
to submit to a form of government not 
approved by that nation.” 

The first resolution being put, 

Mr. Burke rose. He said titt he 
thought no apology was due by the right 
hon. gentleman who preceded him, either 
to the House or to him, tor fatiguing 
them. For himself, he never was one of 
those who felt pain in hearing the right 
hon. gentleman upon any subject but one, 
and that was, the business now before the 
House — French politics and French prin- 
ciples. Upon any other topic, however 
disposed the right hon. gentleman might 
be to repeat what he had said before, be- 
ing a repetition of such excellent matter as 
always fell from the right hon. gentleman, 
he should be delighted to hear it —dectes 
‘epetita placeltt. ‘Thecopy of such an ex- 
cellent original, though made for the hun- 
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it expedient for her to interfere. England 
saw Sweden overturn the constitution 
of Poland: she afterwards saw the czar 
depose Stanislaus, and put Augustus on 
the throne of that kingdom. In short, 
she saw various revolutions in Poland, 
and ultimately a partition of it, and never 
stirred a hand: nor did the right hon. 
gentleman himself ever propose any in- 
terference, till the moment that the hos- 
tile and dangerous proceedings in France 
called for the whole force and energy of 
the country to be directed against her. 
This mode of acting, he said, was new 
and unprecedented. When war was de-. 
clared by France, and every multiplied 
offence offered against Great Britain, 
when every principle she adopted, and. 
every act she did should be condemned 
and resisted ; to censure that resistance, 
to turn the attention of the House toa. 
remote part of the world, and neglect the. 
balance of power at and near home, was- 
to him conduct most inexplicable. 

The tendency of the resolutions pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman, ,was, 
he thought, the most extraordinary ; it 
was to declare, that Great Britain was, 
throughout the whole transaction, wrong 
—and France in every respect in the. 
right. But that right hon. gentleman 
seemed of late to have adopted a system- 
atic way of thinking upon this subject, 
and every act of France was, in his opi-. 
nion, right and just—just when. they ; 
overturned their ancient government 
just when they declared war against 
Austria—just when they declared war 
against Prussia—just when they entered - 
Brabant as friends, and treated the peo- 
ple as enemies—just when they planted 
the steril tree of liberty in the steril soil . 
of Savoy, and annexed it to their domi- 


dredth tirne, must be received with plea- 
sure. But when the right hon. gentleman 
stooped to imitate wretched French daub- 
ers, he could not receive such imitations, 
he confessed, with satisfaction. He would 
rather see the copy of the right hon. gen- 
tleman himself, though a thousand times 
repeated, than a copy of such an original 
as Brissot; and he would aver, that there 
had not been an argument used, or a pro- 
ee made that night, that had not 
een in the French papers declared to be 
such arguments and such propositions as 
would be offered to that House. Whether 
this strange coincidence arose from acci- 
dent, or whether the opinions he alluded 
to were taken by Brissot and the right hon. 
gentleman, one from the other, or grew 
out of one common stock, he could not 
pronounce —the House must judge. 

The House, he said, had been that night 
treated by the right hon. gentleman with 
much new matter. It was the first time he 
had ever heard any gentleman, while he was 
endeavouring to procure an address to 
his majesty deprecaiing one war as an un- 
just one, offer grounds to the House to 
induce them to enter upon a fresh war, 
on behalf of a place in another and a re- 
mote part of the world. ' For his part, he 
never thought Poland, nor did he con- 
ceive that she was ever before considered 
of sufficient consequence, or so intimately 
connected with the interests of Great 
Britain, as to induce us to undertake a 
war on her account. People, he insisted 
in all situations, but particularly nations, 
must, and ever would have a predilection 
for their own safety. What though the 
king of Prussia took Thorn and Dantzic— 
a circumstance that he by no means ap- 
proved of—and what though the empress 
of Russia overturned the government of 
Poland—which he declared he as little | nions—just when, by getting possession 
approved of—yet those were not so near, | of Geneva, they controlled the power of 
nor such pressing concerns as that of Switzerland—just when they took Liege. 
France getting possession of the countries and annexed it to their dominions; and, 
she had done, and daily augmenting her lastly, just when they insulted this coun- 
pore Nations, he said, were not to sit try. When gentlemen attempted to im- 

ike judges, to act with perfect impar-' press on the House an idea, that England 
tiality, to the exclusion of all ideas of should not interfere with the internal go- 
self. Their first duty was, to take care of vernment of France, it would naturally . 
themselves ; and that of England particu- occur, he said, that reciprocity should be 
larly was, to have a watchful and jealous looked for; that is to say, that France 
care of the aggrandizement and encroach- should not interfere in the internal go- 
Ing movements of France. France was vernment of England. Was this the 
near ; Prussia and Poland were distant; case? No.. Could any one read the pro- 
and unless there were apprehensions of ceedings of the French convention, with- 
the injury to Poland ultimately reaching out seeing that they granted indemnities 
England, there was nothing that rendered | for murder, lest the punishment for mur-_ 
(VOL. XXX.] | (2 FJ] , 7 
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der and assassination there should discou- 
rage a spirit of revolt in this country? 
Did this, he asked, look like intermed- 
dling with the internal government of Eng- 
land or not ?- But the other day Danton 
had declared in the Convention, that they 
liad thrown down a king’s head as a 
gauntlet to the kings of Europe; and that 
the scaffolds erected in Westminster- 
hall for the eternal trial of Mr. Hastings, 
would serve for the ministers, and even— 
he felt, he said, an almost insuperable 
objection to express it—even for George 
himself! If the punishment of ministers 
was necessary, France ‘should leave that 
punishment to ourselves; and, by not 
presuming to interfere with us, teach us 
not to interfere with her. When they 
passed the sentence for the sacrilegious 
raurder of the best of the kings, some few 
objected to the policy of the murder, and 
' gave as_their reason, that possibly it 
might put their friends in England and 
Ireland out of humour with them, and 
prevent their views on this country. Did 
not this look like an intention of inter- 
fering with the internal policy of this 
cay Did this deserve the enco- 
mium lavished upon them by the right hon. 
gentleman? If he did not know the pu- 
rity of the right hon. gentleman’s inten- 
tions, he should consider what he had said 
to be an encouragement to France to 
proceed in her designs te promote insur- 
rection and anarchy in this country. 

The right hon. gentleman had remarked 
that in supporting the ministers in this 
war, there were two Fwd each having 
a separate ground of reasoning ; one the 
malus animus of France and the general 
internal disorder in that country ; and the 
‘second, the actual aggressions, without 
reference to the other. He declared, 
that whatever opinion he broached, or 
whatever he said or did, committed no 
one but himself: -he spoke only his own 
sentiments; he took from no one but him- 
self; he acted on his own single opinion. 
Ifhe had stated the intern 
France as a ground for war, it did not 
preclude him from the right of taking the 
aggression asa ground also. The House 
might at ene time reject that which ne- 
cessity might afterwards oblige it to 
adopt ; and it might yet be found expedi- 
ent to interfere in the internal government 
of France, by way of retaliation. For his 
part, he considered them to be a gang of 
rebbers, and that they ought to be treated 
asauch, Gentlemen. might cavil at the 
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word! but he still would repeat it. As 
the pirate told Alexander, that it was 
only becwuve he had a greater army that 
he was not called a pirate too, so they, 
he said, were robbers, but, under cover 
of their numbers, lost their true distin- 
guishing appellation. His reasons he 
had given on many occasions, and he 
would now give them again. His princi- 
pal objection to France was her internal 
situation, and her disposition to pull down 
and destroy all states about her. So far. 
from settling a constitution, they had put: 
all locality of constitution out of the ques- 
tion ; and instead of confining their views 
to settle that of their own country, were 
for giving a constitution of fraternity to 
all the world. 

The right hon. gentleman had said, 
that the French might perhaps be got by. 
negociation to repeal the decree of the 
19th of November. But would the right: 
hon. gentleman presume to say, or could 
the House expect, that they would re- 
peal all the decrees and acts they had 
passed since that time, every one of them 
confirming and following up, in express 
terms, the spirit of that decree? If they 
did, they must i all their pro- 
ceedings. The right hon. gentleman had’ 
taken no notice of the decree of the 15th 
of December—not a word of that! He, 
for his part, conceived it to be a thousand 
times worse than the former one; for it 
went to subvert the whole state of man- 
kind. For this they had not even offered 
any satisfaction ; and though they had de- 
clared war, and had pretended to assign 
reasons for it, they had not declared an 
end they had in view. For England, 
therefore, to declare hers, would be to 
fight upon unequal terms—as if a man 
were to fight with single rapier, or rather 
with shield alone, against sword and shield. 
This doctrine, he insisted, though repeated. 
a hundred times, was still new, unprece- 
dented and irrational. 

For the right hon. gentleman to call 
the king of Prussia a swindler, was, he 
thought, highly improper and disrespect- 
ful, seegn aha he wai ally of Great 
Britain. France was in a different pre- 
dicament, and, exclusive of her enormi- 
ties, was an enemy: besides, she had vi- - 
lified the king and constitution of Eng- 
land, and was therefore a fit object rt 
opprobium. But to abuse the king of 
Prussia was neither politic ner deeerous, 
Indeed, the sans culoties language seemed 
now to have kecome the don ton. The 
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word despot was a new epithet in diplo- | him credit for the proofs which he could, | 


matic language. He reminded gentle- 
men, however, that this country had made 
alliances with some of the greatest des- 
pots on the earth: in treating, they 
never inquired what the characters of the 
princes were with whom they treated: 
the only question they considered was, 
whether that prince could be useful in a 
confederacy against France? And this 
was the policy, in order to keep duwn the 
aspiring ambition of that country. The 
grand alliance was formed to interfere 
with the internal government of France, 
and to force Louis 14th, to call the states 
general. In short, the arguments used 
by the right hon. gentleman were such as, 

d they come frem any other person, 
he would avt have troubled himself, or 
taken up the time of the House, with an- 
swering. The whole of them, with which 
the House had beén surfeited, were 
hashed up in a variety of ways, in evet 
form that the right hon. cook could thi 
of, and crammed down their throats. 
For his part, however skilfully they were 
dressed, he wished rather to resort to 
plain British food, and to go back to the 
grand alliance. He confessed, that his 
taste was either too coarse or too refined 
for the medley dished up of such diver- 
sifted materials, He would prefer infi- 
‘nitely a solid English dish; a slice of 
good reast beef to all the kick-shaws of 
France. Ministers, he wished it to be 
considered, were not bound by what he 
said, he having no connexion with them. 
However, he trusted that he could not 
be justly accused of rashness in an 
thing he had offered. Of all men, an old, 
man who had seen the vicissitudes of life 
-Should be most cautious of giving rash 
counsel. It could not well be thought 
that a man so old as he was, could have 
any personal gratification or interest in 
plunging his country into a war, merely 
to oppose “ that Mountain Nymph, sweet 
Liberty.” This Mr. Burke quoted in al- 
duston to the galleries of the National 
Convention, generally called the Moun- 
tain. 

This House, he said, had already, by a 
solemn vote, given its fiat to the war: 
and now the right hon. gentleman called 
ry) it to disavow the principles upon 
which it had grounded that vote. For 
his part, he still voted for war, and was 
insuperebly averse to treating, and he 
would give his reasons for it. In doing 
60, he trusted that the House would give 


and would, if called upon, bring in con- 
firmation of what he should advance. 
And first, he contended, that France was 
not at present in a communicable or ne- 
gociable situation. She was in a state 
of anarchy; for he held it to be the very 
essence of anarchy, that no man could 
answer for another, nor any race of men 
bind their successors. Who, then, could 
we negociate with? Not with the provi- 
sionary Executive Council of France: 
their very title showed that they had net 
power to treat; they had no power, 
either by delegation or usage. Like the 
decemvirs of Rome, they were delegated 
to form a constitution, and refer the re- 
sult of their proceedings to the gant 
eight thousand republics of Fravce. 

strongly contended that there was no 
power constituted in France that could 
treat, for they declared themselves to be 
unalienable with other states. In every 
country in the world there was some one 
man or body of men that were known to 
have powers to treat—in France there was 
none. Roland he had once before de- 
scribed as a factious traitor, who had de- 
ceived the confidence of his king, and 
led him on to ruin. Le Brun had risen 
to the rank of a minister of state from be- 
ing an obscure scribe at Liege; after- 
wards a journalist; from which station 
he was promoted to a higher department 
in a newspaper. From Liege he was 
driven with ignominy, to grace the senate | 
and executive administration of the 
French government. Roland was surely 
not of consequence enough to take the 


whole government of France on himself. 


Le Brun was the son of a swiss porter, 


_and he should conceive, not of that im- 


posing dignity to sapply the place of all 
government. Condoreet, though the 
most humane of all murderers, and Bris- 
sot, the most virtuous of all pickpockets, 
were not of weight enough, he thought, 
to assume the power. ‘ We, therefore,” 
said Mr. Burke, “come to citizen Ega- 
lité, alias Orleans, and if you choose to 
treat with him, with all my heart!” As 
to Dumourier, he could not answer for 
the obedience of his army, relaxed and 
weukened as all government was; there- 
fore he was out of the question. : 
With regard to Chauvelin, his being 
received here was the greatest instance 
of compassion to the unfortunate king of 
France. The black ingratitude that 
marked the character of that man must 
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po for him the abhorrence of every 
onest person living. His father was a 
servant of the king’s, and died one day 
suddenly while in attendance: the king 
took the son, then only five years old, 
under his protection, put him in his fa- 
‘ther’s place, and acl him up; and the 
-return he had made him was to join the 
band of wretches that afterwards mur- 
dered him. In short, upon a minute ex- 
amination of the conduct of the whole 
-National Convention, he could not see 
one that was not stained by the most in- 
‘famous crimes. In the whole groupe, 
‘taking Robespierre, Santerre, and all, the 
only man of any degree of honour among 
-them was the hangman. This poor fel- 
‘low had some degree of feeling, from 
which his colleagues were exempt: he 
had the spirit to refuse to execute the 
-king, though he was at no loss for depu- 
tics. _Mr. Burke then described the 
"marked indignity offered to the king of 
Naples in sending a common grenadier to 
‘demand an interview with him in his own 
“palace, and the cavalier manner in which 
‘the low republican domineered over him. 
This proceeding he represented as a 
-marked insult upon all the kings in Eu- 
rope. While gentlemen talked of nego- 
ciation, he should be glad to know which 
of them would go to France as ambas- 
sador. He was sure the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not; he had too greata 
concern for his personal feeling: but 
statesmen were often willing to send 
others on a forlorn hope, on which they 
would not go themselves. The right hon. 
gentleman had, with much flippancy, talked 
-of the law of nations. He wished to 
-know on what law the French could be 
expected to treat ; they had made a new 
- Jaw of nations of their own, and had pro. 
_ nounced all treaties between kings—or, 
as they - called them, despots—void. 
- Gentlemen, he said, who were so charmed 
with the lights of this new philosophy, 
might say that age had rendered his eyes 
‘too dim to perceive the glorious blaze. 
But old though he was, he saw well 
- enough to distinguish that it was not the 
light of heaven, but the light of rotten 
wood and stinking fish—the gloomy 
sparkling of collected filth, corruption, 
and putrefaction, 


So have I seen in larder dark, 
Of veal a sparking loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant spark, 
As sage philosophers remark, : 

At once both stink and shine. 
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He concluded with declaring it to be 
his fixed opinion, that if we continued at 
peace with France, there would not be 
ten years of stability in the government 
of this country. 

Mr. Grey charged Mr. Burke, with the 
grossest misrepresentation of the argu- 
ments of Mr. Fox. He contended, that 
the balance of Europe was as much en- 
dangered by the aggression against Po- 
land as by the aggrandizement of 
France. His right hon. friend, he said, 
did not argue for the involving this coun- 
try in another war, as had been asserted 
by the right hon. gentleman, but that mi- 
nisters, who were now so solicitous for 
the preservation of the balance of Europe, 
would have acted in a manner becoming 
them, had they, when that balance was 
before threatened, behaved with justice 
and impartiality.—The argument in fa- 
vour of our interference against France, 
though not in favour Poland, on account 
of France being nearer, could not apply ; 
for in the course of the last summer 
France was not ina situation to alarm us: 
but at that period we had seen with in- 
difference, Austria and Prussia, forget- 
ting their ancient jealousy of the aggran- 
dizement of Russia, in Poland, suffer her 
to make on that unfortunate country the 
most unjust and unprovoked attack. The 
part subsequently taken by Prussia was 
unparalleled for perfidy. He contended 
that the same ground upon which we jus- 
tified our interference on the question of . 
the Scheldt, ought to have induced us to 
interfere in favour of Dantzic; for we 
were the guarantees of her independence, 
as strongly as we were the guarantees for 
the exclusive navigation of the Scheldt. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated it to 
be anew case, that any member should 
vote for the support of a war, and at the 
same time condemn that war; but had 
the right hon. gentleman himself never 
been in such a situation. Had he not 
supported the war against America, 
though he threatened ministers with an 
impeachment for involving the country 
in it? It was the duty of that House to 
support a war whenever we were involved 
in it; but it was also their duty to examine 
the measures of: ministers, and if the 
were found to be measures of agyression, It 
was their duty to address for their remo-. 
val and punishment, and to hold out such 
honourable terms of peace to the enemy 
as might induce them to end the war. 


He replied to most of the observations 
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made by Mr. Burke on the internal af- | pedition, as well as from other considerd« 


fairs of France, and concluded by agree- 
ing to the motions, which appeared to 
him to contain principles incontrovertible. 
Mr. Jenkinson was of opinion, that the 
negociation demonstrated that no ho- 
nourable means of procuring peace had 
been neglected. He thought that the 
same principles which dictated the arma- 
ment must have dictated war on our part, 
even if we had not been attacked. He 
agreed with gentlemen on the other side, 
that the cause of war should always be 
‘distinct, in order to know when we were 
-to look for peace. In this case there 
were three separate and distinct causes 
of war, the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, the business of the Scheldt, and 
the aggrandizement of France; and mi- 
nisters had done right in stating pre- 
‘cisely the causes; but he could not see 
the propriety of stating the specific repa- 
ration required, because that might be 
extremely inconvenient, and perhaps im-~ 
‘practicable. He next proceeded to ex- 
amine these causes of war, and the‘an- 
swer which had been given by France 
with respect to them, which he consi- 
’ dered as totally unsatisfactory ; their ex- 
planations were repetitions, and they are 
given as ‘ultimatums. He insisted that 
the recall of earl Gower, with all the cir- 
‘cumstances attending it, manifested no 
hostile disposition on the part of this 
country; and it was clear, from the an- 
swer of M. Le Brun, that France was 
herself of that opinion. Between the 
recall of earl Gower. and all their recent 
acts -of aggrandizement and of hostility, 
there was no hostile act on our part sub- 
‘sequent to these acts. He, indeed, ad- | 
mitted the stopping of the corn ships, , 
‘and the dismission of M. Chauvelin; both | 
‘of which he vindicated as necessary. | 
‘Ministers, he said, had been blamed for | 
not preventing the armies of Austria and , 
‘Prussia from entering France. ‘This he | 
considered in three points of view: Ist. | 
Could we have done so? 2nd, Would it | 
have been just ? 3d, Would it have been 
‘politic? And on all these separate 
grounds he vindicated the conduct of 
‘ministers. As tothe policy of recalling 
earl Gower, he stated several arguments, 
from the danger of offending even France 
herself, if the duke of Brunswick had 
‘been successful; and from the danger of 
offending our allies, the courts of Vienna 
and Prussia,. had we sent his lordship 
‘back. to Paris after-the failure ef that ex- 


tions of policy. He next adverted to the 
idea that had been thrown out, of sending 
an ambassador, with his pockets full of 
money, to bribe the Convention. But in 
any event, to whom must we have accre- 
dited our ministers. Toa set of murderers; 
and, in diplomatic language, ‘ to cultivate 
with them a good understanding.” With 
respect to the French sending an ambas- 
sador to Cromwell, he asked, whether we 
should consider the conduct of cardinal 
Mazarin as worthy to be held up as an 
example to us? With respect to Poland, | 
what could we do but remonstrate ? Per- 
haps ministers might have done so; but 
this they could best tell themselves. We 
could do nothing, at all events, but send 
a fleet to the Baltic, and the doing so 
could answer no purpose without the co- 
operation of a military force. Poland, 
with respect to us, was a distant object ; 
and the prudence of our acting in any 


shape must be determined by the proba- — 


bility of success. There was a moment 
for us to have humbled Russia; and by | 
whom was the favourable’ opportunity 
prevented from being -laid hold of? Be- 
sides, we were now to interfere with re- 
spect to Poland, which was at least. com- 
paratively a small evil; we must neces« 
sarily: divide and weaken our efforts, in 
repelling a great and momentous evil. 
If we did not now vigorously oppose 
France, and she should continue success- 
ful, we must inevitably be at war in a 
twelvemonth with very great disadvan- 
tages; Austria and Prussia crippled, and 
the maritime power of France, as well as her 
revenue, much increased. But now war 
was actually declared: we had addressed 
his majesty with the strongest assurances 


‘of support in carrying on a war which we 


had stated to be groundless and unpro- 
voked. He neither knew nor had heard of 
any new facts or circumstances that had 
since then occurred, and ‘he therefore 
thought that it would be highly disho- 
nourable and improper in that House to 
give the lie to the address which they 
had so recently sent up to the throne. 
He therefore concluded with moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. Adam said, that the motion ap- — 
peared to him to be such as the House 
ought to adopt, as a first and proper crite- 
rion by which the public should judge of 
the present war and of the consequences 
that were likely to follow. The question 


-now was, whether the. House should come 


\ 
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to a resolution, that this country ought 
not to interfere with the internal govern- 
ment of France. In the course of arguing 
the subject, gentlemen on the other side, 
gave the point up, and chiefly relied on 
the three grounds insisted upon ona former 
debate, as reasons for. the present wat; 
the decree of the 19th of November ; the 
plan of France for its aggrandizement ; 
and their attack on our allies; these were 
the minister’s avowed reasons for the war, 
but they were at variance with their own 
declarations, for they said one thing, and 
meant another; their views were to draw 
us into a war, the event of which it was 
impossible for any man to foresee. Mr. 
Adam here alluded to the conduct of mi- 
histers towards M. Chauvelin, and made 
several observations on it, as also on the 
manner of their giving instructions to 
lord Auckland to treat with Dumourier at 
the time they affected to say they would 
not treat with any agent of the French re- 
public. What. were the public to infer 
from this? Why certainly that there was 
no sincerity in the professions of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, that they said one thing 
and meant another. He maititained that 
the conduct of ministers from the begin- 
ning to the end discovered a temper and 
disposition to be at enmity with France; 
indeed they had almost avowed as much. 
He. wished the House to reflect on the 
last declaration of lord Auckland, in which 
the character of the French was insulted : 
they were stated to be now, and for the 
last. four years to have been, a set of 
wretches calling themselves philosophers, 
&c., and yet with the agent of these very 
wretches our ministers gave lord Auckland 
Jeave to treat. This lead to the conclu- 
sion, that our ministers avowed opinions 
in that House, and that such opinions they 
did not act upon ; and that for their ¢on- 
dluct they assigned reasons with which the 
people of this country ought not to be 
satisfied, at a time when they were to be 
engaged inawar. Mr. Adam called upon 
the House to compare the present with all 
former wars. It was probable that the 
steps already taken, on the part of go- 
vernment, would not be followed up with 
a declaration of war ; a ceremony observed 
in all other: wars, except, for obvious rea- 
sons, in the last. It was proper that when 
a country like this went to war, that war 
should be declared: it was a regular con- 
stitutional mode, and ought to be observed ; 
because, when a declaration of war took 
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reason assigned for going into it. Now 
he wished that to be the case here ; as the 
people of this country would then know 
the avowed object of the war, and minis- 
ters would be in some degree tied down 
to some point. He supported the resolu- 
tion, because it went to the point of de- 
fining the object of the war; and he was | 
sure if it was not defined, the people, not 
knowing the object of it, would be adverse 
to the burthen of fresh taxes, and that dis- 
contents would arise. He was sure, that 
if ministers intended to proceed upon thig 
war with vigour, they should do every 
thing in their power to prevail upon the 
people to join in it heart and hand as on 
the loss of that spirit, a war would soon 
be ruinous to us. | 

Mr. Jekyll could not content himself 
with giving a silent vote on this occasion. 
He understood that the sense of the House 
was, this night, to be taken; and he was 
happy that he should be one in a minority, 
however small, to whom the nation would 
hereafter look as the saviours of their 
country. Of all minorities, at the com- 
mencement of a war, this was the most 
considerable. Ministers he certainly re- 
garded as the aggressors inthe present 
war. Let us put the French in the same 
situation with ourselves: might they not 
say that we had treated their ambassador, 
during his residence in this country, with 
contempt; that we had dismissed him 
with scorn and indignation: that we had 
discovered hostile views by stopping their 
supplies of corn; and by the regulations 
of the Alien bill? Were none of these te 
be considered as aggressions on the part 
of ministers? Indeed by the conduct of 
ministers, the French had been put into a 
situation in which they could not act 
otherwise than they had done in declaring 
war; and this war was brought gbout 
during a period of prosperity in this coun- 
try, during the system of economy which 
had been so frequently held out by admi- 
nistration. By this war, that prosperity 
was put to hazard; and all the advantages 
of that economy thrown away. He 
should beg to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the insular policy of this coun- 
try, which rendered it not necessary for 
us to embroil ourselves in the disputes of 
the continent, at the expense of our own 
interest, but allowed us to stand by and 
act the part of fair traders, and avail our- 
selves of all the advantages which resulted 
from our peculiar situation. He madea 


place, there was always something like a | solemn appeal to ministers, if there wap 
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any possibility of bringing about a peace, 
to employ all the means for this object. 
Should they succeed, he should willingly 
forgive what he considered as blamable 
in their conduct, and grant them, an am- 
nesty for allthat was-past. He was happy 
in the opportunity which was now offered 
him of entering his solemn protest against 
a war, which he considered as no less un- 
just in its origin, than calamitous in its 
consequences. 

- Mr. Powys rejoiced, that on this day 
- the sense of the House was decidedly to 
be taken, that they might no longer be in 
the dark, who were on one side and who 
were on the other. We were now at war 
with France; she had declared war against 
us. 
every good citizen? To support the mea- 
sures of administration, in order to enable 
them to carry on a war with vigour, and 
bring about a desirable peace. Would 
the present motion have either of these 
effects? On a former occasion, he had 


styled certain gentlemen advocates of 


France. From what had occurred in this 
night’s debate, the House might judge 
whether they were or were not. The pre- 
sent motion he considered as one of the 
most. insidious that ever had been made, 
Not certainly in intention, but in effect. 
I¢ partly assumed, what that House had 
not admitted, and partly mis-stated what 
they had. It was indirect opposition to 
the last address to his majesty. The 
blame which it contained was all retros- 
pective ; and he left to the House to de- 
termine whether it could be attended with 
any good effect. © 
ajor Maitland rejoiced that, on the 
present occasion, he should be one in a 
minority, which, however small in number 
was not to be considered as less respect- 
able, as acting from a sense of their duty 
and a regard to the interest of their coun- 
try. There was one thing to which he 
wished to advert —the practice of callin 
him and those who were of the same opi- 
nion, advocates of France. He was no 
advocate for France, neither was he an 


advocate for German despots. He equally: 


reprobated the crimes of anarchy and 
despotism ; and if the hon. gentleman who 

spoken last, called him an advocate, 
fer French anarchy, he would think him- 
self entitled to call him an advocate for 
the bloody combination of despots against 
the liberties of France and of Piro. It 
was of no consequence tohim, whether 
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of republicans at Paris, or from a jacobin 
confederation of Princes at Pilnitz. If, on 
the one hand, were seen the evil conse- 
quences of anarchy, on the other, were no 
less forcibly displayed those of despotism. 
Here was the difference: in the one in- 
stance, that of anarchy, those cruelties 
which had been perpetrated, originated 
from popular fear and fury worked up to 
their highest pitch; on the other, we be- 
held despotism sitting down in the mo- 
ment of Res deliberation to meditate a 
stem of the most sanguinary proscri 
a What was the ieason which we ear 
thence to derive? It was a lesson of the 
necessity of that caution with which this 
country ought to take part in a war on ei- 
ther side. The popularity of the war had 
been much talked of by ministers; but 
was this war popular with the mgnufac- 
turer? Co this war, which had so 
greatly contributed to the fall of the 
stocks, be popular with the monied men? 
Was it popular with the labourers, the ex 
pense of which was to be defrayed from 
the sweat of their brows? Or, what was 
the true criterion of the popularity of a 
war, had thousands of volunteers been 
found coming into our army and navy ? 
The reverse of the fact, he believed, was 
the case. 

Mr. Lambton said, that he rejoiced that 
the sense of the House was to be taken, 
and that his name should go down to pos- 
who appro of 
the motion of his right hon. friend. His 
right hon. friend had been called an advo- 
eate for France. He was not an advocate 
for France, but for the peace of England ; 
an object which surely was worthy of the 
most exalted ambition. A degree of ma. 
lignity, indeed, had characterized all the 
attacks made uponhim. It had been said, 
that he derived all his arguments from the 
common stock of Brissot, who was, in ano- 
ther breath, pronounced by the same right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) the Prince 
of pickpockets. Did he mean to say that 
his right hon. friend had any connexion 
with M. Brissot? If this was his meaning, 
he asserted a most notorious falsehood. 

Sir Richard Hill obseryed, that if ever 
he should vote for an unnecessary war, 
sensible as he was of the miseries with 
which such a measure was always attended, 
he should think that his tongue deserved, 
to be cut out; but the present war he 
considered as inevitable. It had been 
said, why not treat with the French Con- 


human misery arose from a jacobin society | vention for the purpose of preventing a 
* i 
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war? Treat with the French Convention! 


He would as soon treat with the palace of | 


Pandemonium ! , 
_ Sir Francis Basset said, that the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and labourers la- 
mented the war, he had no doubt! they 
must all feel its consequences operate 
against their immediate interest; but they 
all, he would be bound to say, saw the 
necessity of the measure, and were 


their common defence. ‘This was a war 
not for the purpose of interference, but 
for the purpose of procuring reparation 
for those injuries and insults which have 


been offered to this country. He had | 


been surprised to hear it alleged, that we 


were the aggressors in this war, when the | 


fact was notorious, that, at the very mo- 
ment when the French were arotussiiig 
their desire of being on a good under- 
standing with Great Britain, the minister 
ef the marine had written a letter to the 
friends of liberty and equality in the ma- 
ritime towns, exciting them against this 
country, and proposing to land on our 
coasts an army with 50,000 caps of h- | 
berty. With respect to himself, he had — 
always been accustomed to act, he trusted, 
not inconsistently, with the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Fox). And notwithstanding 
this difference, he could not forbear to 
take this opportunity of expressing his 
very high opinion of the talents of that | 
right hon. gentleman, and the no less high 
opinion which he entertained of his heart. 
_ Mr. Foz rose to reply. He began with 
adverting to what had fallen from Mr.. 
Powys. That hon. gentleman, who had 
lately chosen to distinguish himself by very 
| 


particular attacks upon him, had styled him 
an advocate for France. If the hon. gen- 
tleman meant an advocate for what was just 
and right, so far he would allow himself 
to come under the description; but, if he 
meant that he entered into the partiali- 
ties and interests of an advocate, he beg- 
ged to disclaim the character. The 
phrase was ambiguous; and the hon. gen- 
tleman, in applying it knew it would, and 
perhaps intended that it should, be taken 
up by the public in the most invidious 
point of view. That hon. gentleman had: 
said, that he rejoiced that the sense of the 
House was that night decidedly to be 
taken. If any thing could deter him 
from taking, as he proposed, the sense of 
the House, it was this mode of invitation, 
which was neither decent nor parliamen- 


tary. The right which had lately been 


See ee ee 
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pared to support it, as undertaken for | 
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| insisted upon of a majority to know whe 
were those who opposed them, was in- 
consistent with the usage and privileges 
of parliament. He next adverted to 
‘what Mr. Burke had alleged, that, ace 
cording to his mode of reasoning, every 
- thing which had happened in France was 
just and every thing done in opposition 
_to them otherwise. Because he had said, 
that the French were justifiable in declar- 
ing war against the emperor of Germany, 
who had discovered hostile intentions to- 
' wards them, he was therefore supposed to 
| approve of all their proceedings in Bra-' 
i bant. Was this a fair conclusion? That 
right hon. gentleman had likewise stated, 
that he had adopted new principles of 
| reasoning.—That it was new to state ar- 


| guments against the country. The ar- 
guments which he had stated were direct-. 
| ed against the ministry. And was it to 
. be understood, that whenever ministers 
' were blamed, the country was censured ? 

Were we, from our detestation of French 
| republicanism, come to that pitch of 
_ triple refined despotism, that, to arraign 


the conduct of ministers was to be repre- 
sented as an attack upon the country? In 
that case, it would be better at once to shut. 
the doors of that House, and dispense with. 


the form of deliberating, when the sub- 
' stance was destroyed. It would be better, . 
_ when a war was declared, to give up at. 


once all the free part of the constitution ; 


| and to leave every thing to the absolute 


and arbitary decision of ministers. But, 
had the right hon. gentleman always acted 
upon the principle which he now wished 
to establish? Had he not, in 1778, 
thought proper to arraign the conduct of 
ministers, while the country was engaged. 
inawar? ‘There was another point on 
which he wished to touch. Ministers,. 
whom, on the present occasion, the right. 
hon. gentleman thought proper to sup- 
port, had conceived it proper to make at- 
tempts to treat with the French. Why,. 
then, should they escape the righthon. gen- 
tleman’s censure, while he imputed as. so. 
great a crime to opposition the very wish 
to treat with that nation? Poland, it. 
had been said, was a more remote object ; 
but what sort of political morakty was, 
that which represented an object as less 


interesting, in proportion as it was more 


remote? Were all the charges of horror 


to be heaped upon the French, witha 


view of exciting indignation against them ;. 
and was the conduct of the court of Ber-. 
lin, which was still worse, to be passed en- 
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tirely by? Were we to deal out our in- | were they to be reprobated, the more per- 
vettives in so large a proportion against : nicious was their example, and the more 
the French, while, with respect to the extensivethe mischief with which they were 
court of Berlin, we abstained from the attended. That a high situation should 
smallest degree of censure? In that procure oblivion or impunity for crimes, 
case, political morality, which had never was a maxim which no just, generous, or 
been rated high in the opinions of men, magnanimous mind would readily admit. 
would sink very low indeed! Heconsi- He was not acquainted with M. Brissot, 
dered high rank or situation so far from whom aright hon. gentleman had styled 
being an extenuation, as affording an the prince of pick-pockets, but he always 
aggravation ‘of the offence. Much had : understood that any objections stated ta 
been said about treating with the pre- | his character arose only from his public 
sent Executive Council of France. He | conduct. With respect to M. Chauve- 
would only remark, that in every coun- | lin, he would likewise suggest to that 
try you must treat with those who have | righthon. gentleman to be cautious in ad- 
& power, unless you are bent on views | mitting accounts, as ground for his invec- 
of extirpation. Much, likewise, had | tive, which came from persons heated 
been said of the influence of France. | with the most violent personal enmity 
Was the influence of France so formida- | and political animosity.—Mr. Fox said, 
ble, and was the influence of Austria and | he had now finished his task—and could 
Prussia nothing ?—an influence which ( with confidence say iberavi animam meam ! 
had been that evening stated to have | He had done all that he could do. He, 
eompletely shut us out from the republic | had been told that the part he had taken 
of Europe, and fo have deprived us of the | was not popular. No man was more de- 
means of saving: Poland, however much | sirous of popularity than he was; no man 
we might have been inclined: An hon. ; would make more just sacrifices to obtain 
gentleman had stated his motion to be in- | it. Ifthe part which a regard to the in- 
sidious, and the reason which he had as- | terests of the country obliged him to take 
signed was, that it partly assumed what | was not popular, it was not his duty to be 
had not been admitted in that House, and | influenced by that consideration. We had 
particularly mistated what had. Now, he | now got into a war; and how best to put 
would inform that hon. gentleman that his | an end to that war was the object which 
motion had not the smallest connexion ; demanded their attention. It was their 
with any thing that had been stated in | business, treading the old constitutional 
that House, nor even could admit of the | ground, to come forward boldly with 
“most distant allusion thereto. It had | their opinions, in proportion to the impor- 
been asked, how his motion could have | tance of the crisis and the dangers of the 
any tendency to bring about a peace? | country, and not to be deterred by the 
An hon. gentleman on the other side of | suggestions of timidity, or by menaces of 
the House, with the candour of youth, | unpopularity. It. gave him satisfaction 
had admitted, that nothing could more | that no one had ventured to come forward 
directly lead to peace than a precise | to give a negative to his motion, even 
ground being stated for the war. If the | amidst the general exultation which pre» 
nature of the reparation which we desired | vailed among the members of that House, 
was specified, the object was then preeise, | with respect to a war; but that it was to 
and, when it was obtained, war was at an | be got rid of by the previous question, 
end. But if his motion was not adopted, | He feared—he by no means wished—that 
and if gentlemen went away with a doubt | this exultation in its event would have a 
of the object which was aimed at by the | termination similar to that which had been 
War, it could not then be known to what | so emphatically described by Tacitus, 
length, or under what pretences the war | “ Spe leta, tractatu dura, eventu tristia.” 
might be protracted. In the course of | Mr. Windham objected to the motion 
the debate, one of these pretences was, as being ambiguously expressed. What 
that the conduet of the court of Berlin was the interference which was here 
with respect to Poland had not been at- meant; and what the difference which had 
tempted to be vindicated. If Brissot was _ been alleged to subsist between ministers 
to be the object of so much invective, was | and those who supported them with re- 
the court of Berlin to be exempted from | spect to interfering in the internal go- 
censure? The more elevated the situation | vernment of France? The word “ inter- 
from which.crimes proceeded, the mere ference” evidently admitted of different 
(VOL."XXX.] ) [2@] 
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constructions. By interference, as it was 
used, they must evidently mean that in- 
terference in the internal government of 
a country, the operations of which were 
confined to itself; and in this point of 
view it became a mere speculative and 
abstract question, without any application 
to the particular state of affairs. It had 
been a great question of morality among 
writers, how far any country was justified 
in interfering in the internal affairs of an- 
dther ; and the only danger to result from 
establishing the doctrine seemed to be, 
that it might be of dangerous conse- 
quence, as proceedings which in one in- 
stance were dictated by pure benevolence, 
might serve as a cover to other inter- 
ferences of a very different nature. When 
we talked of the internal government of 
France, we talked of it as it concerned 
ourselves; we talked of the proceedings 
and principles in that country as affecting 
eur own. When opinions were propa- 
gated by force of arms, it became neces- 
sary that they should be opposed. When 
armies and navies were employed to dis- 
seminate principles, armies and navies be- 
éame the proper means of resisting them. 
What, then, was the great difference be- 
tween ministers and those who supported 
them, on this ground of internal interfer- 


ence? For his part, he did not know 
that rainietons had assigned all the causes 
of the war. Another difference which 


had been stated between ministers and 
those who supported them, was, that 
while the former were actually attempting 
to treat, the latter had declared France 
not to be negociable: but might not, in 
the case of those who concurred in one 
object, a difference of opinion take place 
with regard to the effects of a treaty ? 
Might they not be divided in their opi- 
nion of its success, and while one consi- 
dered it as expedient and proper, the 
other regard it as useless and unavailing? 
As to that point which had been so much 
Insisted upon, that we should state the 
precise grounds of our going to war, and 
_ the object which we wished to attain, it 
was contended, that there were not suffi- 
cient causes ‘for going to war, but it was 
demanded that these causes should be ex- 
pee mentioned. With respect to war, 

e would remark, that it was a matter of 
extreme difficulty to give definitions in 
the outset; and it would certainly be ex- 
tremely ridiculous, by any previous de- 
claration, to limit ourselves in our opera- 
tions and means of acting, especially 
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when opposed to an enemy who sat no. 
such bounds to themselves. It would be 
equally impolitic not to avail ourselves of 
any dissentions which might arise in the 
territories of the enemy, and it would 
certainly be doing a service, both to the. 
French themselves, and to the cause of 
humanity, to endeavour, if an opportunity 
presented itself, to establish in France a 
better form of government. The phrase. 
bellum internecinum, which had so often 
been alluded to, he believed he had first 
made use of, and by it he meant, not a: 
war for the extirpation of the enemy, but. 
a war in which we ourselves have every 
thing at stake ; a war in which our dearest. 
and most valuable interests were involved. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was not sur- 
prised at the clamorous demand of the 
question, at the commencement of the 
speech of the hon. gentleman who had 
spoken last. When his right hon. friend 
who had moved the question, had availed. 
himself of his privilege of reply, it was to 
be supposed the debate was finished, and 
it was neither consistent with usage, nor 
fair and candid in the hon. gentleman, to 
attempt to say any thing more. Their 
friends, he must confess, treated them: 
with a sort of French fraternity, and did. 
them more real injury than their open 
enemies. The question, which the hon. 
gentleman had represented to be specu- 
lative and abstract, particularly. dane 
the present situation of the French. As 
to the right of the country to interfere m 
the internal government of another, upon 
the principle of pure benevolence, it would 
be found to be a doctrine, perhaps more 
than safe in practices 
He understood, however, that it was ad« 
mitted by the best writers thet no such 
right existed ; but let us look to the con« 
sequences of this principle of pure behe- 
volence. From pure benevolence the 
empress of Russia interfered in the inter- 
nal affairs of Poland. From the same 
consideration the king of Prussia had 
possessed himself of Dantzic and Thorn. 
It was pure benevolence which induced 
the Spaniards to commit all those cruel- 
ties which had disgraced their establish- 
ments in the new world. Were such a 
right of one government to interfere in 
the affairs of another admitted, it would 
be impossible to draw any line, or to 
fix its precise limits; but the hon. gentle- 
man, while he so much reprobated French 
principles, seemed to have adopted their 
conclusions, and was. now exactly defend+ 
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ing that line of conduct which the French 
had proposed by their decree of the 19th 
of November. In justifying, on a former 
occasion, the riots of Birmingham, he had 
adopted the reasoning of Robespierre, 
when he vindicated the massacres of the 
2nd of September— that the persons 
who had suffered, had indeed done no 
mischief, but that had they not been 
crushed, they might have become ex- 
_tremely dangerous. It was not because 
they considered a negociation as useless, 
that certain gentlemen who supported the 
minister had disapproved of treating at all 
with France, but because they considered 
France as not negociable. Ministers, in 
what they had said of a proposed confer- 
ence between general Dumourier and 
lord Auckland, had stated that it was 
perfectly consistent to treat with a gene- 
ral in time of war. So then we were to 
go to war for the sole purpose of making 
an opening for negociation. 

Mr. W. Smith disapproved of a war, 
whether the ebject was to oppose French 
arms or French principles. In both cases, 
he considered a war as tending to increase 
the danger. 

The previous question being put, that 
that question be now put; the House di- 
vided : 

TELLERS. 


Mr. Adam- - - - > 
one Mr. Lambton - - - t a 
: Mr. Powys - - - - 
Nors Mr. Jenkinson - - - 270 
So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 
Antonie, W. Lee Plumer, W. 
Bouverie, hon. E. Powlett, W. Powlett 
Burch, J. R. Russell, lord John 
Baker, William Russell, lord Wm. 
Courtenay, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Coke, T. W. St. John, St. Andrew 
Coke, E. Smith, Wm. 
Church, J. B. Spencer, lord R. 
Colhoun, W. Sturt, Charles 
Crespigny, J.C. Taylor, M. A. 
Erskine, T. Taylor, C. 
Fox, C. J. Thompson, T. 
Fitzpatrick, R. Vaughan, B. 
Francis, P. - Wycombe, ear! of 
Grey, Charles Wyndham, P. C. 
Hare, James Whitbread, S. 
Howard, Henry Wilbraham, R, 
Hussey, W. Western, C. C. 
Harrison, J. Whitmore, T. 
Howel, D. Wennington, sir E. 
Jekyll, Joseph TELLERS. 
Maitland, T. Adam, W. 


Macleod, col. 


Lambton, W, H. 
North, Dudley ; 
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Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion for an Ad- 
dress to restore Peace with France.] Feb. 
21. Mr. Grey rose and said, that in 
moving the address to his majesty, which 
he should now have the honour to pro- 
pose to the House, he would not take 
up their time by any previous speech, 
He could hardly entertain a hope, after 
what had passed, that his proposition 
would be acceded to, though he wished 
most ardently that it were possible, as 
it might still, perhaps, be the means 
of averting the calamities of war: but 
whatever might be its fate, he was 
anxious to come forward with an expli- 
cit declaration and avowal of his senti- 
ments, and to court the distinction of be- 
ing recorded as one of those who had, 
with every possible exertion, opposed 
those impolitic measures, whereby we had 
been plunged into a war, which was likely 
to be so ruinous and calamitous to this 
country. He then moved, 

‘That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty to assure his ma- 
jesty that his faithful Commons, ani- 
mated by a sincere and dutiful attach- 
ment to his person and family, and to the 
excellent constitution of this kingdom, as 
well as by an ardent zeal for the interest 
and honour of the nation, will at all times 
be ready to support his majesty in any 
measures which a due observance of the 
faith of treaties, the dignity of his crown, 
or the security of his dominions, may 
compel him to undertake. 

‘¢ That feeling the most earnest solici- 
tude to avert from our country the cala- 
mities of war, by every means consistent 
with honour and with safety, we expressed 
to his majesty, at the opening of the pre- 
sent session, ‘ our sense of the temper 
‘and prudence which had induced his 
‘majesty to observe a strict neutrality 
‘ with respect to the war on the conti- 
‘nent, and uniformly to abstain from any 
‘interference in the internal affairs of 
‘France ;’ and our hope that the steps 
his majesty had taken would have the 
happy tendency ‘to render a firm and 
‘ temperate conduct effectual for preserv- 
‘ ing the blessings of peace.’ 

‘“ That, with the deepest concern, we 
now find ourselves obliged to relinquish 
that hope, without any evidence having 
been produced to satisfy us that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers have made such efforts 
as it was their duty to make, and as, by 
his majesty’s most gracious speech, we 
were taught to expect, for the preserva: 
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tion of peace : it is no less the resolution | satisfactory or not, they at least left the 
than the duty of his majesty’s faithful | question open to pacific negociation; in 
Commons to second his efforts in the war | which the intrinsic value of the object, to 
thus fatally commenced, so long as it | any of the parties concerned in it, might 
shall continue; but we deem it a duty | have been coolly and impartially weighed 
equally incumbent upon us to solicit his | against the consequences, to which all 
majesty’s attention to those reasons or‘ of them might be exposed, by attempt- 
pretexts, by which his servants have la- | ing to maintain it by force of arms. 
boured to justify a conduct on their part | ‘* We have been called upon to resist 
which we cannot but consider as having | views of conquest and aggrandizement 
contributed, in a great measure, to pro- | entertained by the government of France, 
duce the present rupture. ‘at all times dangerous to the general 
s¢ Various Sound: of hostility against | ‘ interests of Europe, but, asserted to be 
France have been stated, but none that | ‘ peculiarly so, when connected with the 
appeared to us to have constituted such | ‘ propagation of principles, which lead to 
an urgent and imperious case of neces- | ‘ the violation of the most sacred duties, 
sity as left no room for accommodation, | ‘ and are utterly subversive of the peace 
and made war unavoidable. The govern- | ‘ and order of all civil society.’ 
ment of France has been accused of hav- «“ We admit, that itis the interest and 
ing violated the law of nations, and the | duty of every member of the common- 
stipulations of existing treaties, by an at-| wealth of Europe to support the esta- 
tempt to deprive the republic of the Uni- | blished system and distribution of power 
ted Provinces of the exclusive navigation | among the independent  sovereignties, 
of the Scheldt. No evidence, however, | which actually subsist, and to prevent 
has been offered to convince us that this | the aggrandizement of any state, espe- 
exclusive navigation was, either in itself | cially the most powerful, at the expense 
or in the estimation of those who were | of any other; and, for the honour of his 
alone interested in preserving it, of such | majesty’s councils, we do most earnestly 
importance as to justify a determination | wish, that his ministers had manifested a 
in our government to break with France | just sense of the importance of the princi- 
on that account. If, in fact, the States | ple te which they now appeal, in the course 
general had shown a disposition to de-| of late events, which seemed to us to 
fend their right by force of arms, it might | threaten its entire destruction. 
have been an instance of the truest} “ When Poland was beginning torecover 
friendship to have suggested to them, for | from the long calamities of anarchy, com- 
their serious consideration, how far the | bined with oppression; after she had es- 
assertion of this unprofitable claim might, | tablished an hereditary and limited mo- 
in the present circumstances of Europe, | narchy like our own, and was peaceably 
tend to bring into hazard the most es- | employed in settling her internal govern- 
sential interests of the republic. But | ment, his majesty’s ministers, with -ap- 
when, on the contrary, it has been ac- {| parent indifference and unconcern, have 
knowledged that no requisition on this | seen her become the victim of the most 
subject was made to his majesty, on the | unprovoked and unprincipled invasion ; 
cl of the States general, we are at a|her territory overrun, her free constitu- 
oss to comprehend on what grounds of | tion subverted, her national independence 
right or propriety we take the lead in as- | annihilated, and the general principles of 
serting a claim, in which we are not prin- | the security of nations wounded through 
cipals, and in which the principal party | her side. With all these evils was France 
- has not, as far as we know, thought it} soon after threatened, and with the same 
prudent or necessary to call for our inter- | appearance either of supine. indifference, 
position. | or of secret BUERODaMOns his majesty’s 
* § We must farther remark, that the | ministers beheld the armiés of other 
point in dispute seemed to us to have} powers (in evident concert with the op- 
been relieved froma material part of its| pressor of Poland) advancing to the in- 
difficulty, by the declaration of the mi- | vasion and subjugation of France, and the 
nister of foreign affairs in France, that | march of those armies distinguished from 
the French nation gave up all pretensions | the ordinary hostilities of civilised nations 
to determine the question of the future | by manifestoes, which, if their principles 
navigation of the Scheldt. Whether the| and menaces had been carried into prac- 
terms of this declaration were perfectly | tice, must have inevitably produced. the 
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¢ return of that ferocity and barbarism in 
‘ war, which a beneficent religion, and 
* enlightened manners, and true military 
* honour, have for a long time banished 
¢ from the Christian world.’ 

“ No effort appears to have been made 
to check the progress of these invading 
armies ; his majesty’s ministers, under a 
pretended respect for the rights and in- 
dependence of other sovereigns, thought 
fit at that time to refuse even the inter- 
position of his majesty’s councils and 
good offices, to save so great and impor- 
tant a portion of Europe from falling un- 
der the dominion of a foreign power. 
But no sooner, by an ever-memorable re- 
verse of fortune, had France repulsed her 
invaders, and carried her arms into their 
territory, than his majesty’s ministers, lay- 
ing aside that collusive indifference which 
had marked their conduct during the in- 
vasion of France, began to express alarms 
for the general security of Europe, which 
at it appears to us, they ought to have se- 
riously felt, and might have expressed, 
with great justice, on the previous suc- 
cesses of her powerful adversaries. 

“© We will not dissemble our opinion, 
that the decree of the National Conven- 
tion of France of the 19th of November, 
1792, was in a great measure liable to the 
objections urged against it; but we can- 
not admit that a war, upon the single 
ground of such a decree, unaccompanied 
by any overt acts, by which we or our al- 
hes might be directly attacked, would be 
justified as necessary and unavoidable. 
Certainly not, unless, upon a regular de- 
mand made by his majesty’s ministers of 
explanation and security in behalf of us 
and our allies, the French had refused to 
give to his majesty such explanation and 
security. No such demand was made. 
Explanations, it is true, have been re- 
ceived and rejected. But it well deserves 
to be remarked and remembered, that 
these explanations were voluntarily offered 
on the part of France, not previously de- 
manded on ours, as undoubtedly they 
would have been, if it had suited the 
views of his majesty’s ministers to have 
acted frankly and honourably towards 
France, and not to have reserved their 
complaints for a future period, when ex- 
planations, however - reasonable, might 
come too late, and hostilities might be 
unavoidable. = as 

‘“* After a review of all those conside- 
rations, we think it necessary to repre- 
sent to his majesty, that none of the 
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points which were in dispute between his 
ministers and the government of France ap- 
pear to us to have been incapable of being 
adjusted by negociation, except that ag- 
gravation of French ambition, which has 
been stated to arise from the political 
opinions of the French nation. These-in- 
deed, we conceive, formed neither any 
definable object of negociation, nor any 
intelligible reason for hostility. They 
were equally incapable of being adjusted 
by treaty, or of being either refuted or 
cenfirmed by the events of war. 

«“ We need not state to his majesty’s 
wisdom, that force can never cure delu- 
sion ; and we know his majesty’s goodness 
too well to suppose that he could ever en- 
tertain the idea of employing force to de- 
stroy opinions by the extirpation of those 
who hold them. 

_ & The grounds, upon which his majes- 
ty’s ministers have advised him to refuse 
the renewal of some avowed public inter- 
course with the existing government of 
France, appeared to us neither rian 
by the reason of the thing itself, nor by 
the usage of nations, nor by any expe- 
diency arising from the present state of 
circumstances. In all negociations or 
discussions whatsoever, of which peace is 
the real object, the appearance of an amica- 
ble disposition, and of a readiness to offer 
and to accept of pacific explanations on 
both sides, 1s as necessary and useful to 
ensure success as any arguments founded 
on strict right. Nor can it be denied 
that claims or arguments of any kind, ~ 
urged in hostile or haughty language, 
however equitable or valid in themselves, 
are more likely to provoke than to con- 
ciliate the opposite party. Deploring, as 
we have ever done, the melancholy event. 
which has lately happened in France, it 
would yet have been some consolation to 
us to have heard that the powerful inter- 
position of the British nation on this sub- 
ject had at least been offered, although it 
should unfortunately have been rejected. 
But, instead of receiving such consolation 
from the-conduct of his majesty’s minis- 
ters, we have seen them, with extreme 
astonishment, employing, as an incentive 
to hostilities, an event, which they had 
made no effort to avert by negociation. 
This inaction they could only excuse on 
the principle, that the internal conduct 
of nations Ayer oetbey may be our opinion 
of its morality ) was no proper ground for 
interposition and remonstrance from fo- 
reign states—-a principle, from which it 
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must still more clearly follow that such in- 
ternal conduct could never be an admis- 
sible, justifying reason for war. 

“We cannot refrain from observing, 
that such frequent allusions as have been 
made to an event (confessedly no ground 
of rupture) seemed to us to have arisen 
from.a sinister intention to derive, from 
the humanity of Englishmen, popularity 
for measures which their deliberate judg- 
ment would have reprobated, and to in- 
fluence the most virtuous sensibilities of 
his majesty’s people into a blind and furi- 
eus zeal for a war of vengeance. 

“© His miajesty’s faithful Commons, 
therefore, though always determined to 
support his majesty with vigour and cor- 
diality in the exertions necessary for the 
defence of his kingdoms, yet feel that 
they are equally bound by their duty to 
his majesty, and to their fellow-subjects, 
to declare, in the most sulemn manner, 
their disapprobation of the conduct of his 
majesty’s ministers throughout the whole 
of these transactions—a conduct which, 
in their opinion, could lead to no other 
termination but that to which it seems to 
have been studiously directed, of plung- 
ing their country jnto an unnecessary 
war. The calamities of such a war must 
be aggravated, in the estimation of every 
rational mind, by reflecting on the pecu- 
liar advantages of that fortunate situation 
which we have so unwisely abandoned, 
and which not only exempted us from 
sharing in the distresses and afflictions of 
the other nations of Europe, but con- 
verted them into sources of benefit, im- 
provement, and prosperity to this coun- 
try. 

«© We, therefore, humbly implore his 
majesty’s paternal goodness to listen no 
longer to the councils which have forced 
us Into this unhappy war, but to embrace 
the earliest occasion, which his wisdom 
may discern, of restoring to his people the 
blessings of peace.” 

Major Mazland seconded the motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, it was obvious that the 
substance of the address was nothing more 
than a repetition of those arguments 
which had been already brought ferward 
in that House by gentlemen who opposed 
the measures of government. It was 
only, therefore, necessary for him to say, 
that he, as well as every gentleman who 
had concurred in the late proceedings of 
that House, and in giving their support, 
in the present crisis, to the executive go- 
vernment, must, of necessity, give their 
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decided negative to the motion of the 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Drake said, that, to this voluminous, 
elaborate, circuitous, address, which had 
been brought forward by the hon. gentle- 
man in the way of a protest, the best an- 
swer which he could give was his decided 
no. To the proceedings of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House he had no 
doubt the people were nearly unanimous 
in uttering their no, while to the mea- 
sures of ministers they joined in empha- 
tically pronouncing their aye. 

The motion was then negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on bringing up 
the Nottingham Petition for Reform.] Mr. 
R. Smith read a Petition signed by about 
2,500 inhabitants of Nottingham, stating, 
among other things, that as the constitu- 
tion now stands, with respect to repre- 
sentation in parliament, the country is 
amused with the name of a representa- 


tion of the people, when the reality is 


gone ; that the right of election had pass- 
ed away from the people almost altoge- 
ther; and that thereby the confidence of 
the people with respect to parliament was 
weakened, if not destroyed. The peti- 
tion, therefore, prayed the House to con- 
sider of the proper mode to effectuate 
a reform in parliament, and suggested, as 
one part of a general pe of reform, that 
the right of election should be in propor- 
tion to the number of adult males in the 
kingdom.—On the question being put for 
bringing up the petition, 

Mr. Pitt said, that it was certainly ex- 
tremely fair in the hon. gentleman who 
presented the petition to read the precise 
words of it to the House. It was with 
the House, however, to consider whether, 
after having. heard it read, they could 
possibly allow it to be brought up, con- 
sistently with their own dignity. He by 
no means intended to say any thing as to 
the propriety of what was demanded in 
the prayer of this petition: it was his de- 
cided opinion that every class of the peo- 
ple had a fair right to petition for the re- 
dress of any supposed wrong, and that 
such petition ought to be received, what 
ever the House might think as to the pro- 
priety of the demand made in it; but 
this demand ought surely to be made 
in a style of respect to the House, 
and of reverence for the constitution. 
There were some passages in this petition 
which he thought he had heard read by 
the hon. gentleman that appeared to him 
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highly objectionable, and, on comparing 
what he had heard with a printed copy of 
the petition, which he had got on coming 
into the House, he found that he had not 
been mistaken. The first passage he al-. 
luded to was that which stated, that the 
country was amused with the name ofa re- 
 acancengiae of the people, when the rea- 
ity was gone: the second stated that the 
right ofthe people had passed from them 
into other hands, and, in fact, denied both 
the right and power of that House as 
at present constituted: and the third de- 
clared, that the confidence of the people 
with respect to parliament was thereby 
weakened, if not entirely destroyed. 
These were expressions so disrespectful 
to the House, and so irreverent to the 
constitution, that it appeared to him im- 
ssible that the House, consistently with 
ignity or propriety, could allow the peti- 
tion to be brought up in its present form, 
though he would not certainly think it 
right to refuse receiving any petition, 
whatever might be the object. of its pray- 
er, if expressed in proper and respectful 
terms. 

Mr. Fox thought that the House ought 
not to be over nice in examining petitions 
presented from its constituents ; it ought 
not to be anxious to find out disrespect, 
where disrespect did not too glaringly ap- 
pear to have been intended. He was of 
opinion, that the right- hon. gentleman 
had rather tortured the expressions of 
the petition, and given them a meaning, 
which might not have been within the 
contemplation of the petitioners. The 
passages alluded to, appeared to him to 
have a necessary connexion with the 
prayer. When they eaid that the people 
were not represented, they certainly did 
not mean to say that we had no constitu- 
tion, and that parliament did not possess 
legislative authority; they said that the 
right of electing members had been taken 
from a great portion of the people, and 
usurped by another; or in other words, 
that men, who had a right so to vote, had 
excluded others who were as well entitled 
to it, and monopolized it to themselves. 
In this sense it would appear that they 
admitted the House of Commons to be 
elected by persons who had unquestiona- 
bly aright to elect ; and they complained 
only that they had excluded others, 
whose right was as good ; but still it fol- 
lowed that the electors were legal elec- 
tors, that the House was a legal House of 
Commons, and cansequently that its acts 
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were legal, solid, and lager The peti-. 
tien construed this way, did not speak a 
disrespectful language; and _ therefore. 
ought to be received. As to the prayer 
of it, ‘‘ that all male adults may be admit- 
ted to exercise the right of voting,” it. 
undoubtedly appeared to the full as ex- 
travagant.in his eyes as it did in those of 
the right hon. gentleman; but: surely it 
ought not to be deemed a crime in the in- 
habitants of Nottingham, tlrat they enter- 
tained an opinion respecting. the right of 
voting, precisely similar to that which was 
publicly professed by one of the most dis~ 
tinguished of his majesty’s ministers, he 
meant the duke of Richmond. He re« 
membered, in his early political life, a de 
bate upon a remonstrance which the -city 
of London had presented to the king, and 
which the then House thought ought not 
to pass uncensured, on account of opinions 
contained in that petition, respecting the 
legality of the acts of the House, subse- 
quent to its decision in the case of the 
Middlesex election.* He remembered, 
en that occasion, that some very distin- 
guished members, particularly the late 
Mr. George Grenville, maintained that 
the right of the subject to petition an 
branch of the legislature was so sacred, 
that no expression, however extravagant 
or disrespectful, contained in the petition, 
could justify the person or body to whom 
it was presented, in refusing to receive ‘it. 
Mr.. Fox observed, that he himself consi- 
dered this was giving an unwarrantable la+ 
titude to petitioners, and he for one could 
by no means go so far; but he quoted 
this case merely to show, that the House 
ought not to be so very nice, as to be | 
anxious to find out a disrespectful mean- 
ing in a petition, unless it was so glaring 
that no one could possibly overlook or 
mistake it. The present petition went 
no such lengths as that to which he had 
just alluded. On these grounds it was, 
and not because he approved of the plan 
of reform pointed to in it, that he was for 
receiving the petition. 

Mr. Laméton reminded the House of a 
case in which, though the disrespect was 
more glaring than in the present one, the 
House had not thought it a sufficient 
ground for refusing to receive the pett- 
tion. The case to which he alluded was 
that of Mr. Horne Tooke, who, in his pe- 
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were as notoriously rented as the stand- 
ings for cattle at a fair.”"* If ever there 
was disrespectful language it was this, and 
yet the petition which contained it was 
received. 

Mr. Dundas said, that in the case of 
Mr. Horne Tooke the House went upon 
the idea that, being a petition complain« 
ing of an undue return, they were bound 
by the act of eepen to receive it, 
whatever might be its contents: though 
even in that case he was of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. R. Smith thought it his duty to 
state to the House, that, having observed 
some passages in the petition which ap- 

eared to him rather strongly expressed, 
e mentioned to some of the most re- 
spectable subscribers his suspicion that 

e House might possibly consider them 
as disrespectful; and it was but doing 
justice to them to say, that they wished 
to have taken out these passages, but did 
not well see how it could be done, from 
the difficulty of collecting together no less 
than 2,500 persons, for by so many was 
the petition signed ; he was, however, sure 
that they meant nothing disrespectful to 
the. House. 

: Mr. D. P. Coke admitted that the peti- 
tion might have stated its object in better 
] , but he did notbelieve that it was 
such as to preclude it from being received. 
It stated a certain departure in the prac- 
tical part of the representative system of 
this constitution. We all knew that there 
were boroughs for which the crown, and 
others for which certain noblemen, had 
the nomination, and he knew they were 
very honourable men and good members 
of that House. The House could not 
consistently refuse to receive this petition 
unless it was libellous, and if it was the 

ought to prosecute its authors and advi- 
sers for a libel, and upon that point he 
begged leave to submit a few thoughts to 
the House. In the first place, he admit- 
ted that if the petition was presented to a 
court oflaw, the judges might deem it to 
be.a libel; but although formerly the 
mode of trying libels was to leave the 
fact to the jury, and the law to the judges ; 
yet we. all know that this practice was 
now altered, and the jury were to decide 
upon both law and fact. In that view, 
therefore, he thought it was extremely 
probable that a jury would acquit any 
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person charged with a libel upon this pe- | 
tition. What would then be the case ?- 
Why, thatthe House had rejected a peti- 
tion that was an innocent publication. On 
the other hand, if the House rejected this: 
petition as an insult upon its dignity, it 
would follow, as a matter of course, that, 
to preserve that dignity, they ought to- 
— those who had offered to insult it. 

hat then would be their situation? 
Why, a jury might acquit the persons so 
accused, and then the House would be: 


subject to the imputation of being too te- 


nacious of its dignity, and too inattentive 
to the rights of its constituents. All 
these inconveniences would be avoided by 
receiving the petition. Nor were the 
journals of the House without precedent: 
upon this subject. He believed that in 
1783 a petition was received much bolder 
and more regular in its language.than. 
the present, where the House was stated. 
to be a corrupt bedy.. He believed that 
the petition of Mr. Tooke was also as of- 
fensive to the dignity of the House as- 
this, or more so. He trusted the majority 
of the House would see the danger of ap- 
pearing to contend with its constituents 
upon the right of petitioning, and would 
receive this petition. If the opposition to 
it was persisted in, he must take the sense 
of the House upon the subject. 

Mr. Ryder was agawmst receiving the 
petition, merely because it was worded in 
@ disrespectful manner, but by no means 
because he meant to contest the right of 
the subject to petition ; on the contrary, 
he was for giving the present petitioners 
an opportunity of presenting the same 
prayer to the House, unaccompanied with: 
observations degrading to the House. 

Mr. Burke observed, that with regard to 
the gentlemen who had signed the petition 
he did not consider them as criminal ir 
any great degree : for the | gatsragae was, 
that the mass of them had never read it. 
The first question was, whether the House 
ought or ought not to receive it as it was? 
The advocates for receiving the petition 


had desired the House te keep its temper ; 


in this they were very right ; because they 
must be conscious they had taken some. 
pains to provoke the House. The peti- 
tion itself appeared to him such as that 
House could not receive consistently with 
its own dignity, for the audacity. of the 
language was such as should not be tole- 
rated, and the seditious, tendency of the 
whole of it was such as might become in 
time dangerous if the petition was so far 
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honoured as to be laid on the table-of 
that House without punishing those who 
had advised the presenting such a peti- 
tion : the better way therefore would be 
not to receive the petition at all, and 
thereby to teach those who wished to pe- 
tition that House, that they must do it in 
arespectful manner. This petition was 
only a small part of the fruit of the doc- 
trine which had lately been propagated 
by certain societies, that England had no 
constitution. Ifthe House suffered them- 
selves to be thus insulted, they would 
soon be overpowered by a torrent of in- 
solence running over their table, and they 
would be despised by the public. Per- 
haps, indeed, when there was only a little 
indecorum to be observed in a petition, 
the good-temper of the House might ex- 
cuse it, but here indecorum was the small- 
est part of the offence; for it went the 
length of denying the authority of that 
House, as a representative body of the 
Commons of Great Britain. He knew, 
that in the time of lord George Gordon’s 
turbulence, the House received as bad a- 
petition as the present ; but that was not 
a time to be regarded, as an example for 
the present. He saw no reason whatever 
for receiving this petition; but he per- 
ceived an infinite number against its re- 
ception. He took notice of the Society 
for Constitutional Information, and hint- 
ed at others, all of whom, he observed, 
like the present petition, went to propa- 
gate the doctrine that there was no consti- 
tution in this country ; and the safety of 
the state required that the authors of such 
principles should be punished. But this 
was not the time to inquire into the guilt 
or innocence of any individual : the ques- 
tion now was simply, whether the peti- 
tion should be received or rejected, upon 
which he trusted the House had no diffi- 


culty. 
| M - Grey agreed. with the right hon. 


gentleman that this was not the time to- 
debate on the prosecution of any indivi- 
duals, composing this, that, or any. other: 


society, but simply whether the petition | thing of it for some time past. i 
The | assure the hon. gentleman, that the socie- 


should be received or rejected. 
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of the representation, and were clearly of 
opinion that it was not what it ought to 
be. Nor could the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last be seriously of another. 
If he was, Mr. Grey said, he would refer 
the House to what that right hon. gentle- 
man had himself said during the American 
war. When it was said, why might not 
America be virtually represented, as well 
as a great part of this country, ‘* What,” 
exclaimed the right hon. gentleman, 
‘ when they wish to behold the divine 
face of the British constitution, would 


you present to them its back, its shame- — 


ful parts? Would you return to them 
the slough of our slavery as the model of 
their freedom ?” Or if this was not suffi- 
cient, he could refer the House to the 
subsequent language of the present chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, before he came 
into office. ‘* That it was notorious that 
the nabob of Areot had seven or eight 
members in that House, and that they did 
not act upon an identity of interest with 
the people.” After this he would appeal 
to the House whether they ought to be 
very nice in the language which they were 
to receive from their constituents, and he 
warned them against the danger of lay- 
ing it down as a principle, that the mem- 
bers of that House were to be allowed to 


say what. their constituents were not to — 


be permitted to state in their petitions. 

The Master of the Rolls opposed the 
receiving of the petition. 

Mr. Sheridan, after remarking that no- 
thing was so likely to produce ill temper 
in certain gentlemen, as referring to the 
principles they had formerly maintained, 
hoped the House would not imitate the 
example of those gentlemen. If the 
wished to be treated with respect by their 
constituents, their true course was 
to treat their constituents with respect. 
An hon. gentleman had observed, that a 
socicty lately instituted for the avowed 
purpose of obtaining a parliamentary re- 
form, was, as he trusted, come to the con- 
clusion of its labours, as he had heard no- 
He could 


al composing the society to which | ty alluded to (the Friends of the People) 
e had alluded, and processine on the | 
r 


principles and acting from the necessity 
which occasioned its original formation, - 
were persons. very well known to the pub- 
lic, and men who had not departed, nor 
would depart, from the. principles they 
originally professed. They had viewed 
and maturely considered the present state 
{ VOL, XXX.] 
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was neither dead nor sleeping, but in the 
full vigour of activity. On a former oc- 
casion, referring to the borough of Old 
Sarum, it had been said, that its streets 
were now only to be distinguished by the 
different colours of the corn that grew on 
the soil which it once occupied ; and that 
its only manufacture was the manufacture 
[¢ H] 
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of members of parliament. In the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, a publication was laid 
before the crown lawyers as treason ; they 
. answered, it was not treason, but felony, 
for its contents were all stolen from other 
publications. Just 80 it was with the pe- 
tition ; its contents were all stolen from 
the declarations and speeches by which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had ori- 
ginally courted popularity. It was hard 
indeed if expressions, that had been ap- 
plauded when spoken in this House were 
to be deemed inadmissible when adopted 
by their constituents, 

Colonel Hartley thought, that in the 
present circumstances, the House could 
not hold up their dignity too high; and 
was against receiving the petition. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr. Robert Smith — - 
ABS, 1 Mr Daniel Parker Coke a 


_ Mr. Ryder, - - - - 
Noss, | ar Pybus 2 2 - = } 109 


So it passed in the negative. 


Mode for obtaining a due Attendance of 


Members.| Feb. 22. The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the means of 
procuring a due attendance of members 
on the days fixed for balloting for com- 
mittees on controverted elections, 

Mr. 7. Grenville began with mentioning 
the respect that was due to the act, by 
which the matter under consideration was 
at present regulated, and on which he dtd 
not now intend to propose any alteration. 
He was sorry to be called upon to fix ‘the 
attention ofthe committee on the absolute 
necessity of their taking some steps to en- 
force a due attendance on days ‘fixed for 
ballots; several petitions, 
Jong ago as the beginning of the 
poet: bemg still undetermined. 
_ had no doubt that part of the inconve- 

nience which had of late arisen frém the 


He 


non-attendance of members, was owing to ; 


the pressure of the times; but if so, ‘tt 


was the more necessary to provide an im-, 


mediate remedy, both because the ‘evil 


was likely to increase, and from the dan-. 


ger of dsropda at this time, the inter- 
Tuption of public business. It was his 
wish to accommodate the difficulty with as 
little inconvenience as possible. There 
appeared to him only two possible reme- 
dies; either an alteration of the law, or 
the enforeing a due attegdance. He was 
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in hopes to be able to digest and bring 
forward such alterations on the present 
act as may be of important benefit, but as 
these would only operate at the com- 
mencement of a new parliament, he did 
not think it right to propose them till then. 
Besides, were they at present to alter the 
law, it would lead to a presumption that 
the execution of it was impracticable. 
Was it so, he would ask, on any other 
consideration than the want of due attend- 
ance in members of that House? And 
could any plan be devised, kde the 
merits of controverted elections could be 
tried, without requiring from members 
much attention and attendance? He had 
heard, indeed, a plan mentioned of trying 
them by a foreign judicature, not eom- 
posed of members of that House, but of 
that he could by no means approve: he 
should regret any alteration in the exist- 
ing law, proceeding ona supposition of 
the impracticability of procuring attend- 
ance; for, with what face could they say 
to their constituents, that a beneficial law 
must be altered, because they did not do 
their duty? The remedy which he should 
propose was a call of the House. There 
remained, he said, on the table, eleven pe- 
titions, four of which had been presented 
at the beginning of the present parliament 5 
and sorry he was that they wete yet to be 
tried. Three of them had come m since 
the commencement of the parliament ;— 
and four of them were petitions respecting 
rights, some of which last were fixed for a 
late day. It was his intention, therefore, to 
propose, that the call of the Heuse should 
be on the 6th of March, and that the twe 
ballots which were now fixed for Tuesday 
and Thursday next, should be postponed 
till the day after the call, and that the bal- 
lots for Cricklade, Poole, and Pontefract, 
should be fixed for the 12th of March, by 
which means the pressure of the call would 
continue for no more than six days. He 
concluded with moving the following re- 
solutions. 

“1. “ That itis the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that it is highly advisable that 
the House should take such steps a8 may 
conduce to the most speedy trial of the 
several petitions complaining of undue 
elections, er returns of members to serve 
in parliament, in order that, as far ds tha 
be, they should be tried and detern 
in the present session of parliament. 

2. “ That this House should be-called 
over on Wednesday, the 6th day of March 
next, : | 
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_ 8. That such members as shall not | 
‘leged in excuse for the non-attendance 


then attend, -be gent for in custody of the 
serjeant at arms attending this House. 

4. ‘ That the several petitions com- 
plaining of an undue election and return 
for the borough of Shaftesbury, now or- 
dered to be taken into consideration on 
Tuesday next, the 26th instant, and alsa, 
the several petitions complaining of an 
undue election and return for the Bariiet 
of Great Grimsby, now ordered to be ta- 
ken into consideration on Thursday the 
28th instant, should be taken into consi- 
deration on Thursday the 7th of March 
next; and that the several petitions com- 
plaining of an undue election and return 
for the borough of Cricklade, now ap- 
pointed for Tuesday the 5th of March 
next, and also, the several petitions com- 
plaining of an undue election and return 
for the borough of Poole, now appointed 
for Thursday the 7th of March next, 
should be taken into consideration on 
Tuesday the 12th of March next, before 
the consideration of the petition complain- 
ing. of the Pontefract election now ap- 
pointed for that day. 

5. * That on the above recited days 
.now appointed for the consideration of 
the several petitions above named; viz. 
on Thursday the 7th and on Tuesday the 
12th of March next, or on any other day 
in this session of parliament, on which any 
of the above named petitions shall be or- 
dered to be taken into consideration, and 
the House shall have proceeded to the 
appointment of a select committee for the 
trial of any of the above named petitions, 
and the names of the members shall be 
drawn and called for that purpose, Mr. 
Speaker should direct the name of every 
member so called, who should be absent 
from the House, to be set aside; and that 
a list should be made of the names of such 
absent members to be reported by Mr. 
Speaker to the House on next sitting 


é. ‘¢ That, upon the report of the list 
of the names of such absent members, the 
members for whose non-attendance, on 
the appointment of any such select com- 
mittee, a sufficient excuse shall not be 
made and allowed by the House, should 
be forthwith ordered to be taken into the 
custody of the serjeant at arms attendin 

this House, and should not be discharge 


out of custody, without the special order | 


of the House. 
7. “ That the House should require, 
that strict proof should be given of the 
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facts and circumstances which shall be al- 


ofany member, on the appointment of 


‘any such select committee, as is above 


described.” 

The Ear] of Wycomd said, he was by no 
means an admirer of the existing act of 
sarees ie for trying contested elections : 

ut still he allowed it was not without 
merit; it was, however, not a positive, 
but a comparative merit; the judicature 
which this act established was better than 


that which it had abolished. But if there 
was any thing in it which he liked better 


than another, it was that it did not com- 
el the attendance of any individual mem- 
er. He himself had hitherto attended 
very regularly on balloting days; but it 
was because he was left to act as a free 
agent, and his attendance was regular, be- 
cause it was voluntary. He Judged of 
others by himself, and as he disliked com- 
pulsion, he presumed it was no less dis- 
agreeable to others; and therefore he 
considered the plan proposed as ex- 
tremely objectionable. 

Mr. Foz differed entirely from the noble 
lord, and rather thought the compulsion 
did not go far enough, He was himself 
one of the minority who opposed Mr, 
Grenville’s bill; but he had now altered 
his opinion of it, and thought the framer 
merited a well-earned praise. The prin- 
cipal objection to it was, the stopping of 

ublic business ; but it could hardly have 
been foreseen, that gentleman would sit 
in their rqoms, and allow all public busi- 
ness to stand still, especially at so very © 
important a crisis, and he was sorry it 
should have so happened. No ballot du- 
ring the whole of this session, had taken 

lace on the day for which it had been 
fixed, and one had been delayed so long 
as from Tuesday to the Monday follow- 
ing. He stated the great inconvenience 
arising from this, both with respect to 
public business and the interest of the 

rivate parties concerned ; and said that, 
in his opinion, such compulsion as might 
enforce attendance, would be convenient 
for gentlemen themselves; as nothing 
could be more unpleasant than the uncer- 
tainty which had hitherto taken place as 
to the time when any business would come 
on. He trusted, that the alterations, 
which his hon. friend had intimated his 
intention to bring forward in the present 
existing law, would have the effect to pre- 
vent those evils which were now so much 
felt ; and of which, the report the House 
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had heard that day, furnished a most me- 
lancholy instance ; two gentlemen had sat 
inthe House for no less than three ges- 
sions, who had no right whatever to be 
there; while the real representatives were 
during all that time deprived of their 
seats. He did not wish to go into the 
subject of virtual representation; but 
what could gentlemen think of a return- 
ing officer, dividing a parliament with the 
electors, and having the first three years 
too, which is the most certain half! It 
was an evil of the most alarming nature : 
and he hoped the bill intended to be 
brought forward by his hon. friend, in the 
outset of a new parliament, would go to 
the insuring a determination upon all con- 
troverted elections, at the very beginning 
of a parliament: the public benefit would 
be immense; and he was certain, gentle- 
men would find the sitting on one com- 
mittee at the beginning of a parliament, 
-and being insured from any after trouble, 
to be far less burthensome than what they 
were at present subjected to. As to the 
petitions now before the House respecting 
rights, he was anxious that they should 
not go over to another session; because 
although in any other view, the speedy 
determination of them was not of so ur- 
gent importance, as of the petitions com- 
plaining of returns, yet they were an 
equal interruption to business, As to 
what had been hinted of the idea of a fo- 
reign judicature having cognizance in 
such cases, he highly disapproved of it, 
as It was entirely in opposition to all the 
old and fundamental principles of the 
constitution.. The decisions of the elec- 
tion committees were all reported, and he 
believed there was hardly ever any court 
of justice, where, among so many decided 
cases, s0 little injustice had been done. 
The Speaker said, that a great variety of 
evils arose from the delay of deciding upon 
controverted elections, and from the non- 
attendance of members on days fixed for 
ballots, and he trusted that, on the pre- 
sent occasion, there would not be much 
difference of opinion. To every one who 
felt for the honour of that House, it would 
be a melancholy reflection, that a return- 
ing officer might give a seat there for a 


period of three years. There surely must 


be awish in every gentleman to produce 
an early and effectual remedy. If the bal- 
lots had been made on the days fixed for 
them, all the petitions would have been 
discussed. The loss arising to private 
parties was very great, but the interrup- 
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tion of public business was the most im- 
portant consideration. He believed the 
want of attendance was occasioned by the. 
pressure of the times, Lipkin) as Tre- 
garded those members who are officers in 
the navy, army, or militia; but it became 
the more necessary to procure the attend- 
ance of those who had no excuse. Rigo- 
rous measures were always invidious, but, 
to such extent as appeared to him neces- 
sary, they should have his support in this’ 
case. A call of the House was a measure, 
frequently adopted, and he thought there 
could hardly be a cause for it of more im-' 
portance than what now occurred. He 
felt a considerable degree of gratitude to 
the hon. gentleman who had moved the 
resolutions, and from whom the proposi- 
tion came with peculiar propriety; and 
he hoped, when any alteration, with res- 
pect to the regulation of Mr. Grenville’s 
act, should be brought forward, that idea 
of the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last as to an early determination of con- 
troverted elections, would be the regu- 
lating principle of the new measure. He 
thought the present temporary expedient 
absolutely necessary, as the prospect of 
voluntary attendance was lessening every 
day. With respect to gentlemen in the 
navy, army, and militia, the season for ac- 
tual service was approaching, and gentle- 
men of another profession would be going 
to attend the assizes. 

Mr. Pitt observed, that many members 
who were in the navy, army,_or militia, 
were at that moment absent on public 
service ; on pleading that circumstance af- 
ter the 7th of March, as the cause of their 
absence on that day, the House would, no 
doubt, admit the excuse as fully suffi- 
cient; he wished therefore that they might 
be permitted to plead it before the 7th, 
and state, as the reason, why they could 
not attend on that day. This would save 
them the trouble of coming to town to 
avoid being taken into custody, and pre- 
vent that inconvenience to the public ser- 
vice which would arise from their absence - 
from military duty. The same, he ob- 
served, would apply to gentlemen who 
were to serve on grand juries, and whose 
presence in their respective counties would 
be absolutely necessary to the police of 
their districts, and the administration of 
justice. : 

The resolutions were agreed to by the 
committee. On being reported, the 
House agreed to the first four. The other 
resolutions were ordered to be taken into 
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consideration on the 25th. When they 
were agreed to, with an amendment allow- 
img members to make excuses previous 
to the call. 


respecting Barracks. 


Debate on Mr. M. A. Taylor's Motion 
respecting Barracks. | Feb.22. Mr. M. A. 
Taylor rose and -said, he was aware 
that scarce any motions could gentle- 
men on his side of the House make, to 
which the epithets of factious and seditious 
might not, and had not been indiscrimi- 
nately applied; he would not, however, 
now embark in a discussion of this kind. 
In what he was now going to say, he 
could not be called the advocate of France, 
he should be in truth the advocate of Eng- 
lishmen. The question was precisely 
this, whether in the very heart and body 
of the country, a large standing army 
was to be kept up, and in a way totally 
unusual, as well as highly alarming? He 
should not think it necessary to go into 
any argument, as to standing armies in 
general. It must, however, be admitted, 
that in no free country could a large 
standing army ke kept up, without dan- 
ger to liberty. History afforded innumera- 
ble instances of states being modelled by 
armies ; in this country, the same army 
which raised Cromwell to the Protector- 
ate, restored Charles the 2nd. Those 
distinguished characters who led the glo- 
rious revolution, thought it necessary to 
establish, by the declaration of rights, 
that no standing army should be kept up 
without consent of parliament; and, were 
the case otherwise, the doors of this 
House might as well be shut up; it was 
not, however, without much difficulty, that 
they got William 3d. to disband his forces. 
With regard to the peace establishment 
in this country, it had continued nearly 
the same during the present reign; but 
it had increased much since the time of 
queen Anne: it now amounted to 18,000 
men, which appeared to him much too 
large, and it would be still much more 
alarming, if the proposition he was about 
to make should not be agreedto. He had 
great fears too, that this was not all the 
peace establishment which was intended 
to be kept up; for he observed, in a cir- 
cular letter from the secretary at war to 
the officers who had been appointed to 
raise independent companies, that these 
officers were ordered to go on and com- 
pleat their companies, which seemed to 
give much reason for apprehending an in- 
creased peace establishment. 
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Four arguments he understood to be 
brought forward in favour of the army. 
The first was, that great trust ought to 
be put in the officers. In .answer to this 
he would say, that however much he re-: 
spected the character of British officers, 
and no man did more, yet he could not 
help entertaining a jealousy that their 
being so very much dependant on the 
crown might render. them too much at- 
tached to it. He was himself constitu- 
tionally attached to the crown as much 
as any man. But as officers were not 
only dependant on the crown with respect 
to promotion, but were liable to be dis- 
missed from the service by its bare fiat,withe 
out being allowed a trial by court-martial, 
which right of the crown had been lately 
exercised on account of bare speculative’ 
opinions alone, it was but a fair conclu-: 
sion to draw, from the nature of man, that 
they may probably be too much attached 
to the crown: and even, whatever there 
might be in this, he would go much far- 
ther, and would say plainly, that he would 
trust no man. It was said, in the second 
place, that the mutiny bill was passed 
every year, and he was glad of it. Dur- 
ing the continuance of war, it would sure- 
ly be far from his wish, that any altera- 
tions should be made in that act; but he 
hoped, on the return of peace, it would. 
be accurately revised and amended, for it 
appeared to him to have been very hasti- 
ly and incorrectly penned; which opi- 
nion judge Blackstone had strongly ex- 
pressed. In the third place it was said, 
that the army was only voted for a year: 
but how did these votes pass now? For- 
merly the secretary at war, on bringing 
forward the vote of the army, thought it 
always necessary to make a speech of 
some length, stating the particular grounds 
which rendered the vote necessary ; but, 
now, it generally passed altogether as a 
matter of course. The fourth argument, 
with respect to the army, related to the 
question now before the House. In 
truth, the connexion between the soldier 
and the citizen had been the reason why 
a standing army had been permitted to 
exist in this kingdom. Mr. Taylor here 
alluded to the opinions of Mr. Harley 
and Mr. Pulteney, who expressed, in the 
strongest possible language, their ideas of 
the danger that must arise to the consti- 
tution and to liberty, from quartering sol- 
diers in barracks,and dissolving or lessening 
their connexion with the body of the people. 
But those two great men might perhaps 
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be considered to have been patriots like 
himself, and of course be little regarded. 
He would beg leave, therefore, to appeal 
to Mr. Pelham, against whom the same 
objection could not poembly lie, if the 
title of patriot was to be appropriated to 
those alone, in opposition to the govern- 
ment of the day : and Mr. Pelham’s epi- 
nion, which he read to the House, was 
not less decisive on this subject. These 
were surely good authorities. He would 
mention another opinion given by lord 
Gage in 1749, which went a great deal 
farther than he meant to carry the argu- 
ment. Speaking against the augmenta- 
tion of the troops, lord Gage said that 
one thing (meaning the quartering sol- 
diers in barracks, and cutting off their 
connexion with the people) he considered 
as of all others the most fatal, and that it 
would give the finishing stroke to liberty. 
“‘ If this,” said lord Gage, “ should ever 
be attempted, it would become the duty 
of the people to draw their swords, as the 
last effort for liberty, and never to sheath 
them, till they had brought the authors and 
contrivers of the measure to condign pu- 
nishment.”* He could not pass over 
another writer, famous for his sound judg- 
ment, aa well as for his candour and hu- 
manity, in treating of military subjects, 
he meant judge Blackstone, who says that 
“‘ the soldiers should live intermixed with 
the people; no separate camp, no bar- 
racks, no inland fortresses should be al- 
lowed.” 7 

In the argument which he was now 
maintaining, he had on his side the an- 
cient and rooted prejudices of the people 
as well as the reason of the thing itself, 
and all the weight of the high authorities 
he had mentioned. What did he meet 
opposed to these? Nothing, but a set of 
new-fangled opinions. First, it is alleged 
that it is a great hardship on inn-keepers 
to quarter soldiers on them. He believed 
it might, and that they thought it so ; but 
for what reason? Because the price paid 
for hay and straw has not been raised for 
many years. If part of the large sums 
expended on building barracks, were ap- 
plied towards a reasonable increase of the 
price paid for hay and straw, the inn- 
keepers would be glad to have them. 
2dly, Barracks are said to be necessary, 
to keep the minds of the soldiers, at the 
present moment, from being prejudiced 
and poisoned : but the experience of ages 
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te keep out opinions. Officers, however, 
may perhaps say, that, in barracks bet- 
ter discipline can be preserved ; mueh ra- 
ther would he wish to see the army placed 
on constitutional ground; were it even at- 
tended with a little relaxation, from the 
most rigid discipline: but, in point of 
fact, are not the army out of barracks, 
well disciplined? But these arguments, 
however strong, were neither the only 
ones on his side of the question, ner were 
they those which, in this case, pressed 
most forcibly upon his mind. For the 
whole system of ministers showed an evi- 
dent precoacerted design to curb and 
overawe the people by the bayonet and 
the sword, instead of applying, if necessa- 
ry, the wholesome correction of the laws 
of England; and this, in his conscience, 
he believed to be their intention. Bar- 
racks are said to have done no hurt hi- 
therto ; but they have been only erected 
in seaports, and he believed in some 
places about London and Westminster. 
So far indeed as his information went, it 
led him to believe, that the discipline of 
soldiers in barracks, was worse than when 
out of barracks. At Chatham, where 
he occasionally went, he understood that 
no farther back than about three weeks 
since, the soldiers there had behaved so 
riotously and improperly that the com- 
manding officer, on a representation from 
the inhabitants, had found it necessary to 
forbid them the use of side arms. Mr, 
Taylor confessed he was much alarmed; 
but he was told that there is no danger, 
because the right hon. gentleman opposite 
to him was a constitutional minister, and 
he had certainly made many elaborate de- 
clarations on the beauties of the constitu- 
tion. He could not, however, help con 
sidering the maxim to be equally just in 
politics as in religion, that ‘ by their 
deeds you shall know them.” Ifhe saw 
the excise laws extended, could he help 
thinking it a little degradation from the 
cause of general liberty ? Since the vote 
of that House some years » “* That 
the influence of the crown had increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished,” 
that influence had “alarmingly increased : 
we were now guing altogether from 1i- 
berty : we had engaged in a war for the 
support of despotism: men had been dis- 
missed from the service of the crown, on 
account of abstract speculative opinions: 
associations had been formed on the most 
dangerous and ae principles, and 
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for the worst purpeses. We were going 
from the standard of the constitution to, 
the standard of the crown. If we went to: 
church to perform the sacred duties of 
religion, we heard a canting priest talk- . 
ing of passive obedience and divine right. | 
Doctrines thus preached by a supple cler- 
gy, might, be enforced by a complaisant 
abel and thus the liberties of ingland 
might be destroyed through the want of 
that salutary jealousy which made the peo-_ 
ple, in former times, adverse to a standing 
army, and still more so to a system of 
barrack building, which would -estrange 
the soldiers from the subjects, and make 
the former look upon the latter as-enemies. 

He was not inclined to enter ito any 
argument with respect to the king’s right 
in virtue of ‘this prerogative, of erecting 
barracks ; but, before proceeding to erect 
them, it was undoubtedly the duty of'mi- 
nisters to have informed the House ef 
their intention to do so, and of the reasons 
which induced them to think ?t a measure 
either prudent ornecessary. It shad been 
the uniform desire of the right hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Pitt) to lower the spirit of 
inquiry in that House ; all he thought pro- 
per to ask of them was, to pay for what. 
was already done ; but they must not in- 
quire the reason for which it was done. 
_ ¥n the present instance, the ground in- 
tended tor the purpose was purchased, and 
the barracks erected in summer, and the 
right hon. gentleman -endeavoured to 
smuggle them through the House. This 
appeared to him to be a great constitu- 
tional ‘question : and ‘he thought it highly 
dangerous, that barracks should be erect- | 
ed entirely at the pleasure of the crown. 
He concluded with moving, ‘“ That the 
uniform ‘and persevering opposition given 
by our ancestors ‘to every attempt to erect 
barracks in this country, was founded 
upon a just understanding of the true 
principles of our free and excellent con- 
stitution ; and that this opposition has 
‘been justified and ‘supported by high ‘poli- 
tical ‘and legal authority, whose recorded 
‘opinion is, ‘ That in time of peace the 
© ‘soldier should live intermixed -with the 
‘6 people, that no-‘separate camp, no ‘bar 
“ racks, ‘no inland fortresses, ‘should be 
* allowed; and that a circulativn should 
* be ‘thus kept up between the army and 
* the people, and the citizen and ‘the 
‘soldier be intimately ‘connected toge- 
‘ ther.’’* 
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The Secretary at War said, that at the 
time that jealousy had been shown in 
this country of a standing force, there 
had prevailed a much greater alarm than 
at present of the consequences with which 
such a force might be attended. If there 
was now any cause for jealousy, the 
House had to consider whether it was 
sanctioned by any want of care or wisdom 
on their part. There were one or two 
expressions which had fallen from the 
hon. gentleman, to which he must advert, 
and which respected a body of men, 
whom he must always honour, and te 
whose character he considered himself as 
bound upon every occasion to de justice. 
These were the officers of thearmy, whom 
the ‘hon. gentleman had described as more 
immediately dependant upon the crowa, 
to which they leoked for their promotion. 
But why were they to be considered ex- 
clusively in this light? Did not officers 
ef the navy look to the crewn for promo- 
tion? Did not gentlemen of the law 
likewise look for promotion te the same 
quarter? Why, then, were officers of 
the army to be represented as more im- 
mediately dependant upon the crown, a 
reproach which he must consider as 
equally iliberal and unfounded. The 
hon. gentleman had said, ‘that ee 
to the prejudices and jealousies of the 
British nation: this ‘certainly was the 
case ; he spoke to the :preyadices and jea- 
lousies of former times, but not ‘to preju- 
dices and jealousies which now: existed. 
The measure which had been adopted ‘of 
erecting ‘barracks was n te the se- 
curity-ef the kingdem. He regretted, that 
of late years in severdl instances the civil 
power had not been able to-exercise its 
authority without. calling in the aid of the 
military. This was particularly the case 
at ‘the preserit time. It was necessary, 
therefore, to have the soldiers so disposed 
of, that they-could speedily be called toge- 
ther, and be-ready to act with most effect. 
After all, what had by the hon. gentleman 
‘sometimes'been -called barracks and :some- 
times fortresses, were in a great many 
‘places only stables for putting up the 
tamed: Those places in which ‘troops 
had been stationed, so far:‘from feeling the 
alarm and jealousy which had been de- 
scribed by ‘the hon. gentleman, were, on 
the ‘contrary, actuated by very different 
‘sentiments, and had expressed themselves | 
‘highly satisfied with this salutary precau- 
‘tion, and the provision which was thereby 
made for their tranquillity and security. 
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Mr. Minchin saw no danger in the mea- 
sure which had been so much objected to 
by the hon. mover. He thought it, on 
the contrary, attended with many advan- 
tages. And first it relieved a certain de- 
scription of men from a grievous tax, 
which, during last war, had been so very 
oppressive, that several publicans had 
given up their licences. It was likewise 
a measure very favourable to the exact 
observance of discipline; for though sol- 
diers were at stated hours obliged to re- 
tire to their quarters, yet when they were 
quartered in a public house, this regula- 
tion could not be enforced ; for when the 
officers went to bed, the soldiers might 
take the opportunity to leave their quar- 
ters, and might be engaged in riots or 
mischiefs, which there were no means of 
discovering or preventing. But this could 
not occur in barracks, which were equally 
conducive to the health and morals of the 
troops lodged in them. In public houses 
the soldiers were continually exposed to 
the temptation of expending that pay 
which might procure them solid nourish- 
ment, for liquors, equally pernicious to 
their constitution and morals. -With re- 
spect to the utility of barracks, he refer- 
red to the example of Ireland, where they 
had been always in use, and where so much 
were their beneficial effects experienced, 
that those towns where they were not 
erected, even made application for them. 

Major Maitland said, that he waited 
gael for some time to hear the two 

on. gentlemen who had defended the 
system of barracks, because he had a cue 
riosity to hear on what ground it was that 
a plan so new could be supported. But af- 
ter all that he had heard, he was more at 
a loss to form an opinion than he was be- 
fore he had heard them. If the measure 
itself was offensive, the mode by which 
that measure was to be carried on was 
‘not lessso. It was a system which was 
dangerous in itself, for it compelled all its 
objects to look to the king only, instead 
of looking to all the three peaches of the 
legislature. How did they apply this ob- 
servation? Was not his majesty to have 
the direction of all his army? Most cer- 
tainly he was: but this was not the whole 
of the case ; for it was well known to the 
House, that last session his majesty had 
allowed.an additional sum of money for 
the payment of the army, without con- 
sulting that House. - This, under the qua- 
lification he had given already, he said, 
was irregular, however ministers had 
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thought fit to advise his majesty to do so. 
It was their system to act in a manner in- 
dependent of that House, and to render 
its function as nominal as possible. This 
step was part of that system. Another 
part of the same system was, that of the 
measure now under consideration, the 
building of barracks; this might be called 
a sort of punishment, and he feared the 
soldiers would see and feel in that manner. 
The building of the barracks ought to 
have been submitted, and the whole plan 
of it laid before the House, because as 
the money was to come out of the | 
pockets of their constituents, the mem. 
bers of that House were the only persons 
fit to judge of the propriety or impro- 
priety of the measure ; and they were the 
only persons who had, by the constitution 
a right to decide upon the subject. But 
ministers had no respect for the consti- 
tution in this respect; they undertook 
to do any thing they pleased, and after- 
wards came to parliament to call upon 
them to pay the expense of it.—-Thus far 
he had apakes of the mode, and objected 
to it; he had still more objection to the 
measure itself. As to the point taken no- 
tice of in the opening of this subject by 
his hon. friend, that the officers of the 
army being more connected with the 
crown, were therefore more jealously to 
be regarded. On this point he differed 
from his hon. friend ; for he was sure, that 
if the crown did but act properly with 
them, there never would be any occa- 
sion to say any thing against the public 
principles of the army. If the contrary 
should be the case, and the hour should 
come when military merit should be to- 
tally disregarded, and the army should 
feel that impression, and know by experi- 
ence that government attended to private 
interest in the disposition of all its pro- 
motions in the army (as of late there was 
too much reason to complain), dreadful 
indeed would be the situation of the 
pont If it should be once felt as a 
general principle, that those who had bled 
in the field, and endured all the hardships 
of a military life for years were to be 
neglected, and that others were to be ad- 
vanced who had no military merit, for no 
reason assigned, but forwell understood rea- 
sons, which it was not convenient to avow, 
then he would say that this country might 
be in danger. With regard to the mutiny 
bill, on which the whole of the military ~ 
authority of this country depended, he 
must allow that it imposed some degree 
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of slavéry on the soldiers, but not an iota 
more than was absolutely requisite for the 
purposes of military disciptine—-As to 
the argument, that tHe situation of this 
country was such, as to justify the civil 
6fficers to call in the assistance of the mi- 
litary, nay, that such assistance had been 
eften wanted, this was of a piece with the 
other part of the conduct of ministers ; for 
they had already endeavoured to spread 
sham alarms throughout every part of the 
kingdom, of sedition, insurrections, and 
rebellions; arid this they did, that they 
might with the greater ease plunge this 
country into a war; but he called upon 
_ the officers of the crown to state any of 
these seditions, or disposition to rebellion, 
in this country, or the necessity there was 
for calling forth the alarm. of the people 
atlarge upon the subject.—With respect 
to our Having our military in barraeks, he 
granted, that if ministers could state any 
necessity, thé measure ought to be 
adopted, because there were, in certain 
cases, some advantages to be derived 
from that mode of keeping the military in 
readiness; but we must likewise remenr- 
ber the disadvantages to which that mode 
subjected us, and therefore, before parlia- 
inent .should sanctior? the measure, great 
attention should be paid to it. As tothe 
point of mere discipline, he did not think 
that barracks were necessary ; tre was, in- 
deed, of a contrary opinion; and the idea 
of taking the army away: from tlte mass 
of the people, for the sake of improving 
their health and morals, he could not ac- 
cede to. Indeed, no man could pay too 
high a compliment to the character of the 
British atmy; he believed that in truth 
they were superior to any other upon 
earth ;_ and why? Becduse they stood 
upon a different footing from all other sol- 
diers in the. world; because they were 
deeply interested in the country for which 
they were enlisted; because not one of 
them was a soldier merely, but united the 
¢wo characters of citizen and soldier. But 
if they were to be put into barracks, that 
would tend to take away from them the 
most valuable part of their character, that 
of citizen. He concluded with giving his 
hearty assent to the motion. 

Lord Beauchamp observed, that it ap- 
peared rather extraordinary to him that 
the present occasion should be taken to 
object to barracks, at 2 time when there 
‘was nothing before the House to lead to 
that inquiry. They had not any estimate 
upon the table relative to the expense, 
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and why should the hon. gentleman en- 
ter into the discussion of the subject be- 
fore the House were at all acquainted 
with the extent of these barracks? The 
hon, mover had said, in order to give co- 
lout to hig observation, that the building’ 
of barracks, as it was now to be carried 
on, was a new system, and that the doc- 
trine of its necessity in this country was 
new ; whereas the plan of building bar- 
racks had been known, and barracks had 
been erected marry years ago. ‘This was 
not the first time when the discussion of | 
barrack building hat taken place ; and it 
had on these occasions been invariably de- 
termined, that his majesty had the un- 
questionable right of taking it upon him- 
self; and he.believed there was not an in- 
stance in winch it had been necessary to 
come to that House for its previous ap- 
probation. His lordship then said, that — 
in his opinion, it was no objection; in such 
a country as this, that a thing of this sort 
was new ; for there was no country, in his 
opinion, which could be stationary in its 
politics: But he did not admit, that, in 
pont of fact, this was a deviation in po 
icy from the ancient system of this coun- 
try ; besides, if other countries changed 
their system of policy, it was necessary 
that Great Britain should do the same. 
As to the situation of this country in the 
time of king. William, and the difficulty 
that prince had to keep up his army, 
owing to the jealousy the people of this 
country had against standing armies, the 
House would recollect, that then all the 
monarchs of Europe were desirous to 
emulate Louis 14th in keeping up large 
standing armies, and, that king William 
was a foreign prince, and therefore it was 
natural that there should have been a des 
gree of jealousy, under such circum: 
stances, at that time: A great part of 
the same policy and jealousy prevailed in 
the time of the two first princes of the 
present family, and yet without.a consi- 
derable standing army the people of this 
country must have fallen. If barracks 
were not to be erected, what would be the 
situation. of the. large manufacturing 


towns? If dragoons were not collected 


easily, did the House imagine that the 
mischief that might be intended to be 
done by rioters could be avoided... If the 
military were quartered in different public 
houses at a distance from each other, and 
if measures to prevent riots were net taken 
in a very ‘early stage of them, they might’ 
become too strong to be prevented at all? 
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He referred to the riots. gt Birmingham, 
in which a scene of plunder and mischief 
was known to haye taken place, and he 
believed that, considering the disposition 
of the people there, if troops of dragoons 
had been in barracks in the neighbour- 
hood, whatever might have been intended, 
it would not have happened as it did.— 
With regard to the disposition of the 
people in general, he did not believe that 
any considerable objections would be 
made to these barracks. In Warwick- 
shire, where he resided, the inhabitants 
were perfectly satisfied with the plan. 
Besides, this was part of the policy of a 
state, in pursuing of which he saw not the 
smallest danger. There were no general 
rules of policy that might not require al- 
teration from circumstances; and that 
was the view in which he saw the present 
measure. Indeed, he saw abundance of 
reason for the present measure. When 
the standing army of France was placed 
on a very different footing from any that 
ever was before known in that country, 
and depended an principles entirely de- 
mocratical, should we not put the British 
army upon another footing from what 
they had been? He maintained that we 
should. He believed, indeed, that the 
British army was now what it always had 
been, brave, loyal, .and attached to the 
constitution. of this country. He did-not 
believe that they were now, or that they 
ever had been infected with republican 
notions, at least ever since the time of 
Cromwell. God forbid they should! But 
soldiers were but men; and when we knew 
that such pains had been.taken to corrupt 
them—when we knew that the very insti- 
tution-of Sunday schools had been made 
use of for that purpose—when we knew 
that Paine’s book had been so industri- 
ously distributed amongst them—when 
we knew that, if barracks were not erected, 
soldiers would be quartered in the lowest 
and the most infamous .public houses, 
where their principles would be every day 
attacked, and their manners contaminated 
by the most vile associates—it was pro- 
per that some measure :should be en, 
and he knew of none better.than the pre- 
- sent; as well to. avoid those evils as to 
prevent a disposition of ‘mutiny. As 
there was no clamour in the country 
against this measure, he must regard it as 
in all.respects proper, and therefore he 
would oppose tlie ‘motion. | 

Mr. Courtenay said, he had listened 


with all the attention and deforeace which 
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he thought it his duty to do to the noble 
Jord and to the hon. gentleman who had 
preceded him, and neither of them had 
advanced any thing that had convinced 
him of the impropriety of the motion. 
The noble lord indeed, had said, that the, 
motion was out of time, because no esti- 
mate of the expense, or plan of the extent, 
of the barracks in question, had as yet been 
laid before the House. -This seemed. to 
him to be an Irish mode of arguing, for it 
went to establish it as a principle, that we 
were to have the barracks first, and then 
to have the estimate of the expense, and 
plan of the extent of them. This was 
certainly a new mode of allowing the 
House of Commons to judge of the pro- 
priety of the measures of government ! 
The next point that came from the noble 
lord was, that politics in this country 
were not to be stationary, in which he had 
the honour to concur with his lordship ; 
for he found that politics were not to be 
stationary with men, nor were men to be 
stationary in politics. At most, the only 
point on which they were so was, that 
they sat with him and his hon, friends on 
that side of the .House: this, however, 
was excusable, for, the other side was ale 
ready too much crowfed.—With regard 
to the necessity of these barracks, as the 
noble lord had not given a satisfactory 
reason for their being erected, he was 
constrained to seek it from another quar- 
ter, and it had occurred to, him that these 
buildings were to be regarded as a sort of 
military nunnery to preserve. the chastity 
of our soldiers, and that it. was thought 
that they ought to be strongly lockediup, 
and that they were only to look through 
gates and iron bars. Here being. seme 
murmurs, Mr. Courtenay observed, there 
was no indelicacy in‘his intention, for he 
had taken the thought of a very cele- 
brated and chaste English poet, John Dry- 
den, into whose works he had lately look. 
ed, and where he found a passage. appli- 
cable to the advantages of these barracks 
to the soldiers: 
“ For it is of a nature so subtle, 
That, unless it is guarded with care, © 
The odour will fly through the bottle, 

And the spirit impregnate the air.” 
He was of that opinion; and he- could 
wish that the noble lord was in such a. si- 
tuation as to propose something that 
would preserve our'soldiers in the barracks 


| from corruption. The noble lord, how- 


ever, had tarnished the character ‘of the 
army, by supposing that a soldier could 
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be corrupted by the principles to which 
he had alluded. But it had been farther 
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observed, that French principles would | 


contamiinate our army, if left out in diffe- 
rent quarters, and therefore barracks be- 
came necessary, and the reasoning ran 
thus :—that they had already corrupted 
the citizens, and therefore it became ne- 
cessary to take care of the soldiers. To 
this he objected, because he conceived it 
to be introducing an insidious distinction 
between a citizen and a soldier in this 
country, a thing at all events to be 
avoided, because it was on the union of 
the two characters that every thing ex- 
cellent in our military depended. As to 
what had been said on barracks, and the 
propriety of erecting them, and that the 
soldiers would not murmur at it, he knew 
the nature of barracks a great deal too 
well to assent to such doctrine; he knew 
that soldiers regarded the living: in bar- 
tacks as a thing to be avoided, if possible ; 
they knew well enough the hardships they 
endured, and regarded it as an invidious 
distinction to be in barracks, when they 
compared their situation with that of those 
who were out of barracks; and he knew 
too that a British soldier did not like that 
@ distinction should be made between 
him and his brother soldier: this would 
create animosity between the soldiers, for 
it was the nature of mankind to hate those 
who were in a better situation than thenr- 
selves, when they were sure there was no 
reason to regard them as inferior to the 
objects of favour. Montesquieu had said, 
* that so jealous are the people of Eng- 
Jand of standing armies, that ‘they are 
only voted from year to year; but they 
never suffer men to lay in barracks, be- 
cause that would be making a distinction 
between citizens and soldiers, by sepa- 
rating soldiers from the mass of the peo- 
ple, and accustoming soldiers to consider 
themselves as a distinct body, they would 
thereby be the niore readily brought to 
act against the people.”—But the army of 
France, it seemed, were democratical, and 
therefore a different system was to be 
adopted with respect to our soldiers. 
‘What was to be understood by this? 
‘Was it that the army of England was to 
support despotism, and that for that pur- 
‘pose barracks were to be erected all over 
the kingdon? He then enumerated the 
effects of barracks, both as to their inter- 
nal management, and the effect they might 

and the manner 


staring in the ges 
which they might.peritaps be employed ; ' 
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first, to overawe the people, and after- 
wards finally destroy their freedom: 

Lord Mulgrave paid the highest com- 
pliments to the character of the British 
soldiers, and expressed his astonishment, 
that it should once have been thought that 
ntl would consider their being in baer- 
racks as a punishment, when they knew 
that it was part of their duty to submit to 
it as military characters. He knew they 
would submit without a murmur te what 
they had undertaken on their entering 
into the service. He expressed his asto- 
nishment, that the mutiny act should be 
deemed as fastening any slavery on a sol- 
dier ; it was an act that formed a material 
part of the constitution of this country, 
and was absolutely necessary for the well 
being of the state. a 
. Mr. Burdon said, that as a magistrate, 
he had felt the want of barracks last sum- 
mer in the part of the country where he: 
resided. In corporate towns, where there 
was a more regular and efficient police, 
tumult and insurrection might be pre- 
vented by the civil power, but in towns 
of a different description, which had be-: 
come populous by trade or manufacture, 
the aid of the military was often neces- 
sary: and magistrates being unwilling to 
send for troops till the last necessity, 
because the people on whom they were te 
be manera thought them a burthen, 
mischief was sometimes done that might 
have béen prevented. In all such places 
barracks would obviate the difficulty. 
He was therefore against the motion. - 

Sir George Howard reprobated the 
bringing forward of questions day by day 
reflecting on the conduct of ministers, at 
a time like the present. Some gentlemen 
seemed to wish, that ministers had been 
withheld from going to war with France, 
when, from the conduct of France, it was ° 
evident, that war eould not be avoided. 
The time was such as to call upon every 
man to exert himself in suppott of a con- 
stitution which had existed unchanged for. 
ene hundred years, and he could not but 
express his abhorrence of motions made 
on such an occasion, that tended only to 
embarrass ministers, and weaken the pub- 
lic confidence in their integrity. Of Mr. 
Pulteney, whose opinion had been quoted, 
he would mention an anecdote. In sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration, when 
a message from the king mformed the’ 
House, that Spain had declared war 
against England, Mr. Pulteney said, that 
whatevet might be his opinion. of minis- 
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ters he should hold himself unworthy ofa 
seat in that House if he did not join 
heart and hand in enabling them to oppose 
the common enemy. e wished the 
same declaration had been made by op- 
position on the war with France. He 
firmly believed that for two years past a 
regular systematic ce had been pursu- 
ing by persons in this country in concert 
with persons in France, to produce the 
greatest mischief that this country could 
sustain. But the great majority of the 
people, if they eould be polled from East 
to West, and from North to South, 
would be found firmly attached to the 
constitution of their ancestors, They 
had yet religion among them.. They 
had .not declared themselves Atheists. 
Such arguments had been held in the 
House of Commons as might have been 
expected to be used if five or six members 
of the French Convention had been ad- 
mitted to the bar to plead the cause of 
France. He could not be ignorant of the 
disposition of the army, in which his whole 
life had been spent, He had served nine 
campal abroad, and myst know some- 
thing of those who served withhim, He 
could not admit that officers of the army 
were more to be suspected of undue at- 
tachment to the crown thay any other de- 
scription uf men. Both officers and pri- 
wates were zealoysly attached to the con- 
stitution. He concluded with again de- 
precating the agitatiqn of questions, tend- 
ing to lessen public confidence in minis- 
ters. Let them now be supported in de- 
fending the country, and when the proper 
time egme, let them he impeached if they 
~ had acted wrong. | 

. Mr. Fog said, that all his respect for 
the hon. general, could not prevent him 
fom saying, that the advice he had just 
‘given, if the House were to follow it, 
would prove a complete suspension of the 
most valuable functions of that constitu- 
tion which he was so anxiousto defend. 
If, when the country was brought into 
danger, they were to say, that they would 
agitate no questions but what ministers 
chose to agitate, that they were in no in- 
stance to examine thejr conduct, but to com- 
mit the whole management of public affairs 
implicitly into their hands, they would be- 
tray the trust which their constjtuents had 
reposed.in them, they would relinquish 
the most imperious of their duties, 
namely, that of watching, and, when ne- 
cessary, controlling the servants of the 

executive power, gnd the practice of our 
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government would be any thing but what, 


it had formerly been, and what he hoped 
it would long continue. His hon. friend 
was not to be blamed for the motion he 
had made. It arose out of the conduct 
of ministers ; and to that conduct, not to 
the mover of it, was it to be imputed. 
He had as high an opinion of the integrity, 
the honour, and principles of the officers 
of the British army, as the hon. general; 
but he would not pay them a compliment 
at the expense of the constitution; he 
would not sacrifice to them that jealousy, 
which it was the duty of the House of 
Commons to entertain of every set of 


men so immediately connected with the 


crown, . To the crown they must Jook for 
promotion; by the crown they might be 
dismissed from their profession without 
any cause assigned; and to the crown 
they must be attached in different degrees 
from men on whom similar motives did not 
operate. This attachment arose from the 
situation in which they were placed, it 
applied to them collectively as a body, and 
was no disparagement whatever to any of 
them as individuals. To the crown it wag 
said lawyers must look for promotion ; 
the crown could give and take away silk 
gowns, but the crown could neither give 
nor take away the fair emoluments of g 
man’s abilities in his profession, The 
silk gown would bring but few, if an 

clients, and as few would the loss of it 
take from the barrister of reputation, 
The hon. general had said, that he had 
served nine campaigns abroad, and (what 
the hon. general would nat say ) with great 
honour to himself and advantage to hig 
country, Now, after all his campaigns, 
and the very considerable emoluments 


-with which they had been rewarded, would 


the hon, general say that his majesty 
might not Fiemiss him from all those emo- 
luments, for no reason but because he hap- 

ened to differ in political opinion from 
Fie ministers, were such a difference ever 
to take place? If he could not say so, then 
it was clear that they were held at the 
pleasure of the king and his ministers, and 
that such being the situation of all mili- 
tary officers, they were fit and necessary 
objects of the jealousy and vigilance of the 
House of Commons; as were, indeed, in 
a greater or less degree, all persons what 
ever employed by the crown. Late events 
had added much to his jealousy in this 
respect. They had seen officers dismissed 
without any reason assigned or assi le, 


except theoretical opinions, which they 
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were supposed to entertain. -These offi- 
cers had been allowed to receive ‘the price 
of their commissions. But, was it nothing 
to be turned ont of their profession, on 
which they had founded all the hopes of 
their future fortune? Besides, they might 
not have been allowed to sell, if his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had thought fit so to ad- 
vise him, and therefore all the officers of 
the army knew, that they were so far com- 
pletely at the mercy of the crown and 
that men who had shed their blood in the 
service of their country might be de- 
rived, not only of their rank and their 
ate but of the money with which they 
had originally purchased their ¢ommis- 
sions. 
While ministers and their friends were 
raising the constitution, and deprecating 
innovation, they themselves were intro- 
ducing a system for the disposition of a 
standing army, which had been always 
held incompatible with the safety of pub- 
dic liberty, and always opposed. Was the 
argument of innovation always to lead one 


way’ When any reform of the abuses of. 


the constitution was suggested, was it to 
be ever reprobated? When to repairany 
breach that time had made in the fabric, 
when to reform any existing abuse in the 
practice of the constitution was proposed, 
their answer was, “‘ What! will youmeddle 
with the constitution at such a season as 
this: will you endanger the whole for the 
sake ofa part, that may safely wait for a re- 
medy tilla more convenient opportunity ? 
When they themselves proposed not re- 
form, but innovation, the answer was the 
same, ‘“‘ Consider the occasion; will you 
oppose a measure which the time loudl 

calls for ?” There was not now, it was a | 
the same reason for being afraid of a stand- 
ing army, as when William 3rd, a foreigner, 
was on the throne—an absurd argument 
in his opinion; but admitting it to have 
any weight, were we to give up the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, and a most 
leading one was the jealousy ofa standing 
army, because the king was a native? On 
his majesty’s accession, it had, indeed, 
been insinuated, that the constitution, at 
least in practice, was to be very different 
from what it had formerly been; a doc- 
trine for which he could never see any 
reason, and which he hoped never to hear 
revived. Was there not as much reason 
tobe afraid of barracks now as in the 
year 1740? Was there more cause for 
jealousy of a standing army, when we 
were menaced from abroad, and dreaded 
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the invasion of a pretender to.the throne ? 
Yet, at that period, the two leading men, 


Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Pelham, one of 


whom supported, and the other opposed 
Sir Robert Walpole, both united in repro- 
bating the system of erecting barracks, as 
unconstitutional and inimical to the rights 
of the people. And they said well; for 
the mixing the soldiers with the people, 
by which they imbibed the same _princi- 
ples and the same sentiments, was the 
best security of the constitution against 
the danger of a standing army. 

But, it was said the soldiers could not 
mix with the better sort of pcople to 
learn their political opinions. It was quite 
sufficient if they were ona par in their 
Opinions of the constitution with men in. 
the same ranks of society from which they: 
had been originally taken. But, suppose 
ing that there were any force in this ar 
gument, would confining them apart in 
barracks give them access to better con= 
versation and better opinions? It was en= 
tirely new to say, that the military was 
necessary to the execution of the civil 
power. The constitution acknowledged 
no such auxiliary. For the exercise of 
the civil power, the means were always ia 
force; and the very oom to the an- 
nual mutiny bill, which some people con- 
sidered as bombastic, expressly stated, 


that a standing army, in time of peace, - 


without the consent of parliament, was. 


against law. If magistrates neglected to 
call in the military when their assistance 
was necessary, they did not do their duty. 
If there were places where the existin 

police was insufficient, let means be trie 

to remedy the defect, but let it not be 
pleaded asa reason for keeping upa mili- 
tary force ; for ofall sorts of police, a mili- 
tary police was the most repygnant to the 
spirit and the letter of our government, 
and ought to be the last that ever parlia- 
ment should adopt. It was not true that 
the building of barracks was acceptable 
to all the country. There were places 


where it was considered, not as a benefit, — 


but a grievance. It might be that pub- 
licans were glad to be relieved from 
having troops quartered upon them, but 
that proved nothing ; and if they were all 
of the same opinion, they ought not to be 
allowed to sell their permanent security 
for a temporary convenience. © 

There were various instances of some- 
thing like a design on the part of minis- 
ters to teach the army to look solely to 
the crown, without regard to the House 


~ 


ed 
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of Commons. One of these was the in-|a stronger principle than gratitude. 


crease of the soldiers pay last year, with- 
out first consulting parliament, and before 
parliament had met; an increase which 
the king had no authority to give till voted 
by the House of Commions. ' The king 
had the sole command of the army. 
Why? Because it was given him by the 
House of Commons; but it was their ex- 
clusive privilege to say whether or not 
there should be any army, what its num- 
ber, and what its pay. He was still old 
fashioned enough in his notions of go- 
vernment to dread a standing army, and 
to think that the conduct of it could not 
be watched with too much caution. He 
did not clearly understand the argument 
of the noble lord near him (Beauchamp), 
who seemed to say that the standing 
army of Louis 14th. was the ground of 
dur ancient jealousy of a standing army, 
and that as France had now an army of 
another kind, of which she was not jea- 
Ious, we, as matter of ton, should be no 
Ionger jealous of ours. Wishing always 
to speak with the utmost respect of his 
majesty, and applying his censure of mea- 
sures only to his ministers, he would not 
pay him so absurd a compliment as to 
say, that the constitution was more secure 
under him than under his two august pro- 
genitors. What motive could then be 
assigned for being less jealous of a stand- 
ing army now, than in former reigns? 
Looking back to the conduct of sir Ro- 
bert Walpole as a minister, whatever might 


be his faults, ho man would now accuse 


him of having ever entertained the thought 
of trenching on the constitution by means 
of the army ; yet the utmost jealousy of 


& stariding army had subsisted during his 


administration. Were our present minis- 
ters more cénstitutional than the minis- 
ters of those times? Were they more to 
be relied upon than the mén who had a 

rinciple share in settling the constitution 
at the revolution, and were consequently 
attached to it from opinion, from honour, 
and from affection? Were they fitter to 
be trusted than some of the noble lord’s 
ancestors, who made part of the adininis- 
tration at the périod alludéd to? Had he 
in ‘his new zeal ta support thent, dis- 
covered that the manner in which they 


came into power was better, or their res-' 


pect for the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons greater? He could discover no 
ground for the noble Iord’s giving to the 
present ministers a superior degree of 


confidence, unless, perhaps, that hope was 


While we professed to adhere to the con- 
stitution, as transmitted to us by our an- 
cestors, we ought also to adhere to the 
maxims on which they exercised it, one 
of which was, never to allow the army to 
become a distinct set of men from the 
mass of the people, by being separated 
from the people in barracks. 

Next came the argument, that the mea- 
sures of ministers were not to be ques- 
tioned, because we are at war. Mr. Pul- 
teney he had never considered as his po- 
litical model, although he had done on the 
present occasion what Mr. Pulteney did 
on the declaration of war against Spain— 
given his support to government in the 
measures necessary for earrying on the 
war. But, did Mr. Pulteney, when he 
made that declaration, tie himself up from 
inquiring into the particular acts of mi- . 
nisters? So far from it, that whoever 
would take the trouble of looking into the 
journals, would see that the opposition of 
that time, with more indastry and much 
more success than the present opposition, 
Had brought forward motions of censure 
on the minister, and divided the House 
on them.— They said then, as he and his 
friends said now, “ We will support the 
minister against the foreign enemy, but 
we will not support him against Great 
Britain.” This erecting of barracks was 
not a measure of war, but a measure of 
peace; for it was undertaken before minis- 
ters began to talk of war, and it affected 
this country, and no other. From the 
whole of their cénduct there was at least 
as good ground to suspect them of impro- 
per designs as any that the hon. general 
had mentioned for suspecting him, and 
those who acted with him. In one point | 
he differed from his hon. friend who made 
the motion. When the money for thé 
expense of these barracks came to be 
voted, he should oppose it. He knew he 
should be told, that the expense was al- 
ready incurred, and that it would be hard 
to refuse payment to men who had given 
their property or their labour on the faith 
of administration. This was a difficulty 
which the|practice of ministers, in incur- 
ing expenses without the sanction of par- 
liament, rendéred frequent; but difficult 
and ungracious as it was to refuse to pay; 
he would prefer doing that to betraying 
the constitution. If they felt any respect 
for the Commons, if any for the people 
whdm they represented, they would take 
care that the ald should be free, not 
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in form but in substance, and that such 
innovations on their ancient maxims, ar, 
if they chose to call them so, their ancient 
prejudices, were not attempted till their 
representatives were cansulted. He 
wished not to revive the subjects which 
the House had already debated; but 
surely, if the whole country had been 
alarmed on points still disputable, it was 
not being too delicate to feel alarm on 
such a measure as that now in debate, 
unless they could persuade themselves 
that a seditious pamphlet was pregnant 
with every possible danger, but a stand- 
ing army perfectly harmless. He knew 
not whether the House had lost its for- 
mer jealousy of a standing army; he 
knew not whether the people had lost 
theirs ; but if they had, it was the duty of 
their representatives to endeavour to re- 
vive it;, and he should therefore vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Put said, that, not wishing to de- 
tain the House, he would compress what 
he had to say into as small a compass 
as possible. He thought it necessary, ne- 
yertheless, to enter shortly into the col- 
Jateral subjects that had crept into discus- 
sion, although he considered them foreign 
to the substantial part of the business be- 
fore the House. He said, he would not 
take pon him to dictate,. what degree of 
opposition, or what degree of support, 
the members of that House owed to ad- 
ministration :. every gentleman was him- 
self to judge of the rules that should go- 
vern him, and should from thence draw 
the line of his conduct. ‘For’himself, he 
desired not that the present state of public 
affairs should shelter his measures from 
inquiry, or. preclude the discussion,of the 
subject then before the House, ar any 
‘other that. shauld oecur, touching the 
conduct of hims¢lf and his colleagues. 
—In the arguments’ adduced in support 
of the motion, much stress had been laid 
on ‘the jealousy the House should-main- 
tain of a'standing army; and in support 
of that doctrine, reference was had.to the 
pony of our ancestors. On this subject 

e begged leave to. remind the House, 
that the word jealousy was capable of 
‘being used in a variety. of different senses; 
‘and as, in former times, it was success- 
fully so, he hoped it would now be unsuc- 
ora | held out in the delusive light of 
being dangerous'to the principles of the 
constitution. Ifan army was augmented 
‘beyond its usual constitutional bounds. in 


time of peace, Ged forbid that the House 
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should not look to it with jealousy; but if 
the army, as was now the case, was conti- 
nued from year to year, by the consent and 
express vote of parliament, for the safety 
of the realm, the conservation of liberty, 
the protection of property, and the sup- 
port of the constitution, the House would 
hardly consider such an army as an object 
of jealousy. In the remote periods al- 
luded to by the gentlemen who supported 
the motion, many might oppase from opi- 
pion, and many from prejudice ; but the 
House would carry in their minds, that 
those who took advantage of the supposed 
constitutional prejudices in those times 
against a standing army, in order to raise 
a popular clamour against it, were the 
favourers of the claims of the Pretender ; 
and the House would thence draw one 
certain inference, that popular words are 
often made the vehicle of the most insidi- 
ous, dangerqus, and inimical strokes 
against the constitution —Some things, 
he said, he should never listen to, without 
defying the parties who might utter them 
to proof. When he heard gentlemen al-. 
lege, that it was a fixed system of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to pass by the parliament, 
and use every effort to increase the prero- 
gative of the crown, he should not content 
himself with merely denying the fact, but 
dare them to the proof of it. He defied 
any man to .show a single instance, ip 
which, forgetting the duty he owed ta 
the constitution, he had passed by thé 
rights of that or the other House. As to 
the charge so-much relied on, as making 
an infraction on the rights of that House, 
namely, the additional pay, or bread-mo- 
ney to the soldiery, it had, in the course 
of the last session, undergone the nicest 
discussion, and no man then ventured. to 
start an idea against it. Why those who 
thought themselves the only guardians of 
the constitution who now arraigned it, did 
not then step forward with their objec- 
tions, might possibly be matter of sur- 
prise to the House, but was not to him. 
That allowance, he said, was made,. to 
prevent a deduction from the pay of sol- 
diers, which usage had introduced con- 
trary to justice, and was in lieu of a stop- 
page productive of great hardship and in- 
justice to the soldiery.—The propriety of 
erecting. barracks had been so ably de- 
fended, that but little was left for him 
to add on the subject. The circum- 
stances of the country were such as made 
it necessary to adopt that mode of lodging 
the troops in a greatey extent than for- 
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merly, and it had always been adopted as 
circumstances required. But even if it 
had been a measure entirely new, he 
should not have been deterred by any fear 
of innovation from doing that which he 
considered as essential to the safety of the 
country. He denied, however, that it 
was aninnovation. The principle was so 
little new and so little dangerous, that in 
all places where troops were in general 
stationary, barracks had been long since 
erected. Let them look at London and 
Westminster, let them look all along the 
coast, at Chatham, at Portsmouth, at 
Dover, at Plymouth, &c. &c., and in 
Scotland, at Edinburgh, at Stirling, at 
Fort William, at Fort George, at all these 
‘places the troops were lodged in barracks, 
and no danger had hitherto been either 
felt or apprehended. The circumstances 
of the country, coupled with the general 
state of affairs, rendered it advisable fo 
pee barracks in other parts of the 

ingdom. A spirit had appeared in some 
of the manufacturing towns which made 
it necessary that troops should: be kept 
near them. In these towns then, to dis- 
pose of the troops in barracks, was a plan 
far better than to distribute them among 
the mass of the people; where jealousy 
might rankle into hatred, and produce 
tumult and disturbance. It would also 
pe as a preventive of the seduction 
of the army, who were by certain persons 
considered as the chief obstacle to the 
execution of their designs. —Mr. Pitt con- 


cluded by moving the other orders of the. 


r. Grey said, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had asserted, that there existed in 
this country a desperate faction. These 
were words which conveyed a serious 
charge, and might upon some future oc- 
casion be made the subject of inquiry 
and discussion. He could not hel 
remarking on the unfair dexterity which 
the right hon. gentleman had exerted 
in the dissection of the honourable 
movers arguments. He had asserted, 
that because no specific complaint had 
been made ‘against the erection of any 
particular barracks, such a measure must, 
of course, have been congenial to the feel- 
ings of the people, and conformable to 
the sentiments of their ancestors. But it 


must be recollected, that although ‘no | 


complaint had been urged against any par- 
ticular measure, the opposition to the ge- 
neral plan of erecting barracks had been 
wnvarying and undeviating. He had also 


‘ 
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expressed a wish, that a British army’ 
should partake of the feelings, and be im 
exact unison with the sentiments of the’ 
general mass of the'people. But if he 
was sincere in this’ wish, he had taken 
means not to execute, but to colinteracti 
his intention. For sutely markind werd 
much more prone to’ assimilate their opi- 
nions to those with whom they were it 
the habits of constant intereourse, than to 
others with whom any commerce was par- 
tially interdicted by a seclusion of: their 
persons. By confining the troops in bar- 
racks, instead of parcelling them out 
among the people, their sentiments would. 
be estranged from the general modes of 
thinking which prevailed among their fel- 
low-citizens; and thus the seeds of a direct 
contrariety of opinion would be sowed by 
those very means which the right hon. 
gentleman professed to think would be 
productive of a uniformity. He had also 
said that the objections to a standing 
army during a former period, were madé 
only by the factious and discontented, by 
the enemies of the present establishment, 
and the adherents of the exiled family. 
Such a description, however, did not ap 
ply to all the opposers of that measure; 
since the late Earl of Chathdm wag 
amongst the most strenuous of thent—ari 
exception to which the right hon. gentle. 
man would doubtless subscribe. Mr 
Grey concluded, by censuring the erec- 
tion of barracks, as a measure new in 
its principle and dangerous in its conse> 
quences. 

The motion for the other orders of the 
day was carried without a division. 


East India Badget.| Feb. 25. “Fhe 
House having. resolved itself into'a’ Come 
mittee of the whole House, to consider of 
the several Accounts, Papers, and Reports, 
ee from the Directors of the East 

ndia Company, 

Mr. Secretary Dundas rose and said:== 
It is now six years since I introduced the 
practice of bringing annually before a 
committee of the House of Commons, a 
statement of the situation of affairs in the 
provinces of India ; a measure which has 
tended to establish a regularity in their 
accounts, to enforce an accuracy in their 
estimates, and, by subjecting the several 
civil and military establishments to a jea- 


| lous investigation, has answered my most 


tive of all - 


sanguine expectations, and been produc- 
se salutary effects, which 
must-ever attend publicity in matters of 
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account gnd revenue. The statement I 
now propose to Jay before you is different 


i its object, and must of course, be dif-. 


ferent in its nature, from those I have hi- 
therto troubled you with. Those of for- 
mer years, except in one instance, have 
been confined to the state of the financial 
affairs of the company in India, exhibit- 
ing the balance upon the comparison of 
the revenues and charges of the several 
settlements. The present isto be a state- 
ment of a more comprehensive nature. I 
mean to combine together the affairs of the 
East: India company at home and abroad, 
pointing out their relative effects upon 
each other, and placing before you the 
general balance resulting from such a 
combination. For this purpose, it will be 
necessary for me to draw your attention 
to a variety of different considerations. 
I must first state the amount of the In- 
dian revenue, with the annual burthens 
upan it, including the amount of interest 
payable on the debts in India. By this 
statement you will perceive what is the 
surplus applicable to the purposes of com- 
merce or the liquidation of debts; and as 
the exports from this country to India 
form a part of the general applicable fund 
in India, that subject must, of course, en- 
ter into the detail. Having ascertained 
the amount of applicable surplus in India, 
I shall, in the next place, advert to the 
effect which such a sum, applied to the 
purchase of goods in India, would pro- 
duce on the sales at home; and attention 
being likewise paid to the circumstances 
of the China trade, the result of the two, 
combined together, will give the gross 
amount of the company’s sales in Lea- 
denhall-street. From that gross amount 
must be deducted the charges of customs, 
freight, and the other burthens to which the 
trade is liable, so as to show, on the whole, 
what isthe nett commercial surplus arising 
from the excess of sales above the prime 
cost of, and all charges on the goods sold 
by the company. Having established, as 
clearly and accurately as I can, those ne- 
cessary preliminaries, I shall conclude 
with suggesting, what I conceive tobe an 
equitable application of the surplus aris- 
ing both from the revenues and trade ; due 
attention being paid to the respective 
claims and interests of the East-India 
company and the public. 

And first, with respect to the revenues 
and charges of the several settlements in 
India. No accounts having been re- 
ceived from India since the termination of 

[VOL. XXxX.} 
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the late war, of the revenues and charges 
on the present peace establishment, I 
must first refer the committee to the 
statement of the revenues and charges of 
the British provinces in India previous ta 
that war. For this purpose, in No. 1, of 
the papers the amount of revenues is gi- 
ven for three years, 1787-8 to 1789-90; 
and of the charges as far as the same can 
be ascertained. The 


REVENUES 


Of Bengal; on this average, . 
AMOUNCH tO .oecesccccee Lo9454,107 
Madras, tO ....ceccocsescevee 1,296,468 


Bombay, to COR LOR TES SEB OEE CLE 147,155 
si 
CHARGES 
Of Bengal ...... £.3,131,210 
Madras eovccesse 1,578,365 
Bombay cvevevee 524,142 
£ 5,233,717 
Add, expenses of 
Bencoolen and Pi- 
NANG vecccsccccesecsece 50,000 
5,233,717. 


. 


The nett revenue on this ave- 
rage i8 eeeceeeseooosaes ees eeesee £.1,614,013 


In these years a considerable expense 
was incurred by preparations for war, and 
therefore the average cannot be consi- 
dered as giving the result too favourable,, 
The countries ceded by Tippoo at the ter- 
mination of the war are estimated to yield 
a revenue of about 400,000/. But, in or~ 
der to. bring this subject under one point 
of view, there is laid before the House an 
estimate of the future revenues and ex- 


-penses of the several settlements in India, 


formed by a committee of the court of 
directors, for the use of the proprietors of 
India stock. In this estimate the com- 
mercial charges at the several settlements 
are stated as charges upon the revenues. 
In all former views of this subject, they 
have been considered as belonging to the 
trade, as that is the only purpose for 
which they are incurred. By this esti- 
mate the revenues are stated at 6,963,625¢. 
and the charges, including commercial, at 
5,342,575l. In this view the-nett revenue 
of India appears to be 1,621,050/.; or if 
the commercial charges, amounting to 
104,450/., be excluded, the excess of reve- 
nue above the civil and military’ establish- 
ments is 1,725,500. —- 
[2K] 
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As I mean, not only on this, but on 
other occasions, to draw my conclusions 
from this estimate, I shall offer a few fur- 
ther observations upon it. It has been 
usual on some former occasions, to charge 
the directors of the company with eridea- 
- Vouring to exhibit too favourable a view 
of the state of their affairs; and perhaps 
the deranged state of their accounts some 
ycars past left them so unacquainted with 
their real situation, as to give some coun- 
tenance to such an imputation. At pre- 
sent, however, the case is totally changed: 
even the estimates of the annual receipt 
and expenditure have been brought to an 
extraordinary degree of accuracy; and 
every year a comparison between those 
_@stimates and the actual result, has been 
laid before this House and the public. 
There is not, therefore, now, any appre- 
hension of the state of the company’s af- 
fairs in India being misunderstood from 
the confusion of their accounts; nor is 
there any fear of unknown claims being 
hereafter brought forward. In order to 
place in a stronger light the moderation 
with which this estimate is formed, and in- 
deed the probability ofits being much un- 
der what may actually be expected, I re- 
fer the committee to the particulars in 
No. I. which, compared with the present 
estimate, will show that most of the arti- 
cles of revenue are under-rated. Not to 
detain the committee, I shall just state 
the receipt and expense of each presi- 
dency, on an average of three years, 


compared with the present estimate. 
LOI 


REVENUES. 


! 


Bengal. eaeereovoncrse 
Madias | 1,296,468 
Bombay ecerrgecens 147,155 


| Be errr ere 
M Fas | eoocenesee 


@ee002800886 


1,600,000 

541,125 
Excess of Expenses} 5,233,717 } 5,188,125 
.of Bencoolen and | 


Pinang - eFecesoar 


| 5,283,717 15,238,125 
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Hence it appears, that although the ceded 
countries are stated in this estimate at 
390,000/., the total of the revenues is only’ 
65,8951. more than on the three years ave- 


rage. And although I am ready to admit 


that some deduction should be allowed: 


from the average revenues of Bengal, on 
account of the high price of salt in these 


years, yet, on the other hand, an addition 


ought to be made to the average revenues 
of Nadras, These, it willbe observed, i 
the first year of the average, are exclusive 
of the revenue of the Guntoor Circar, and 
in the last year, the company’s servants 
had but just obtained possession of it, and 
but 4 very small proportion of its esti- 
mated revenues was collected. The land 


revenues of this presidency, however, itv 


1789-90, were increased from fifteen to 


nineteen lacks of pagodas, or upwards of 
160,000/. Another circumstance which 
tends to lower this average is, the failure 
in the subsidy from the rajah of Tanjere ; 
the payment of whose kists was not en- 
forced in the latter year; and mstead of 
four lacks, he paid less than two, being @ 
difference of more than 80,000/. Taking, 
therefore, these circumstances into censi- 
deration as lowering the average revenues 
of those three years, and comparing it 
with the present estimated amount, in- 
cluding the ceded countries, there can be 
no doubt but that the revenues are very 
moderately stated ; and indeed I may say, 
considerably below what they will proba- 
bly amount to. But, in this, as in other 
instances, I prefer, that the actual result 


should exceed the expectations held out, 


and therefore take the revenues at thé 
sum above stated. / 

With respect to the charges, the differ- 
ence befween the amount on the average 
of the three years, and that stated in the 
estimate, being only 45,592/. requires but 
little observation ; further than to remark, 
that as the revenue from salt is stated so 


| much below its former actual amount, and 


as this in part arises from @ smaller quan- 
tity being supposed to be sold, the ex- 
pense of manufacture should of course be 
proportionally reduced. The preparations 
for war, also, at Madras, in 1789-90, ap- 
pear to have made a considerable increase 
of charges there, as they were raised 
from 38 lacks of pagodas, the amount 
in 1788-9, to 43 jacks, being an increase 
of upwards of 200,000/. This inereasea 
the average, and is an addition to what 


| the expense would ‘have been stated for 


times ef profound peace. The countnes — 


a 
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ceded by Tippoo will occasion a small ad- 
ditional expense in the charges of collec- 
tion; but considering haw much the ac- 
quisition of them has weakened that foe, 
against whose ambitiays projects we were 
obliged to be almost continually in a 
state of warlike preparation, instead of 
there being a necessity for our keeping 
up a larger military establishment in time 
of peace, there is every prospect of our 
being able to reduce it. The means of 
defence, also, with which those countries 
abound, on the part adjacent to Tippoo’s 
remaining dominions, afford still further 
security against any future attempts from 
him to disturb the peace of the Carnatic. 
On the whole of these considerations, I 
have no hesitation in. giving as my api- 
nion, that the military. expenses may be 


reduced below their amount previous to' 


the late war; and consequently, in stat- 
ing the total of the civil and military 


charges at 5,238,125/. I take them above. 


what they will in all probability amount 
to in future. These several circumstances 
ate sufficient to prove, that the nett reve- 
nues on the whole of this estimate are 
taken below the amount, which there is 
every prospect of being realised. 
INTEREST ON THE DeEBTs.—The next 


subject for consideration is, the amount: 


of the debts in India; as the interest on 


them is the first object to which the nett. 


The total. of debts 
1792 


revenue is applicable. 
owing in India, on the 31st January 
4s stated in No. 9 at 9,084,5501. 

includes every article of debt known at 
that period : and, as I have already ob- 
served, the bills not due or presented for. 
acceptance are cunsidered as part of the 
debts then owing, which was not the case. 
in former statements of this nature. The 
wer continued about a month after this 
date, which, together with the charges 
attending the return.of the troops to their 


respective stations, would consequently . 


cause an addition of expense ; but against 
thia is.to be placed the amount to be re- 
ceived from Tippoo, as the company’s 
share of the price of peace, being 110 
lacks of .rupees or about 1,200,000. Of 
this about 500,000/. has-been given as a 
tribute. to the merits of the army under 
the marquis Cornwallis: the remainder 
would: be applicable as .it was received, 
towards defraying the arrears of the army. 
Besides this a greater proportion of the 
land revenues in India is collected in the 


three months, from January to April, than. 
In any ather quarter‘of the year. In tak-. 


This. 
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‘ing the total of debts, therefore, at 


their amount on the 31st of January 1792 
I state them at asum probably greater 
than they were at the termination of the 
war. The amount of debts bearing in- 
terest in India, at this date, is stated in | 
the latter part of No. 9, and amounts to. 
6,933,943. ; the interest on which was 
592,2091. . | 

The amount of interest on the debts at: 
this period was greatly increased by loans 
having been raised in the preceding year, 
for the purpose.of supplying the exigen- 
cies of the war, at 12 per cent. which is 
the common interest in that country ; but 
is more than the company pay on. their 
paper, except on such extraordinary oc- 
casions. The sums thus raised amounted 
to about 450,000/. at Bengal, and 350,000/. 
at Madras (making together 800,000/.) ;. 
which immediately on the termination of 
the war, the Madras government began 
to pay off: and, as appears on the note 
on the side of the account, 194,000/. of 
these loans there had been paid off, 
which lessened the interest about 21,7001. 
The additional credit which our govern- 
ments in India must have acquired by the 
successful termination of the late war, 
would soon enable them, not only ta pay 
off those loans at so high a rate of inter- 
est, but speedily te. reduce the rate upon 
the whole debt. As a proof of this, [. 
refer to the state of affairs. before the late 
war broke-out, when :he certificates as. 
Bengal were issued at six per cent. inter- 
est; of which, to the amount of 509,657/. 
were out standing on the 31st January 
1792. Pe 

In the estimate adopted by the court of. 
directors, already referred to, the interest 
on the debts.in India is given, allowing 
for the amount actually known to be paid 
off. The amount of the principal ‘is’ 
6,669,082/. and of the interest on it 561,923.: 
Although the reasons I have stated would 
warrant the taking a less sum as the in= » 
terest now payable on the debts in India, 
to avoid any objection of that nature, this: 
amount is taken as a charge at present 
upon the revenues of India. Therefore: 


from 1,621,050/. deducting for interest | 


561,923/. the nett surplus, after defray-: 
ing the civil, military, and commercial 


charges, and interest on the debts, is’ 


1,059,127/, Besides this sum there is es- 
timated to.be.supplied from the sales of 
Europe goods aad certificates 350,0001., 
making a tetal-of 1,409,127/. 

The exertions which the company have 
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made to extend their export trade, are 
Stated in the reports of the select commit- 
tee of the court of directors on this sub- 
ject, before the House, and the success of 
those exertions appears on a reference to 
No. 8, in which the amount of goods, 
stores, and bullion exported to India and 
China is stated from 1776 to the present 
time. The increase of export goods only, 
since 17784, has been from below 400,000/. 
per annum to 800,000/. and of stores in 
nearly an equal proportion, being, on the 
whole, an increase from 400,000/. to 
1,000,000/. In the estimate here referred 
to, it is supposed that to provide an invest- 
ment in Indiashould be applied 1,127,000/. 
and that the supplies towards the China 
investment should be 250,000/.. This 
would leave a small sum of 32,1272. in In- 
dia. In regard to the amount supplied 
from India to China, it appears by No. 7, 
that on the average of three years to 1791 
223,314J. per annum has been supplied: 
.from thence towards the China invest- 
anent : but, in the present view of the sub- 
ject, the mode of remitting the surplus: 
- geems only in so far applicable, as it tends 
to show with what profit it can be 
realized at home. | 
The amount of goods from In- 
-dia sold in the last three years 
thas been per annum......... £.2,394,751 
Prime cost of ditto¥.1,090,185 


Customs e.cscccsessee 563,269 
Freight and Demo- | 
TAQC coccsssecsceccssee 245,782 
Chargesofmerchan- | 
dize, 6 per cent.... 143,684 


2,042,920 
Being on the average an excess —————— 
of the sale above the prime 
Cost and Charges .....cccccssee £951,831 
I do not call this the actual profit on 
the trade from India, because in a mercan- 
tile point of view, the interest of the mo- 
ney employed in that trade, and a sum 
for insurance, should be allowed; but: this 
excess of the sale value above the prime 
cost and charges, sufficiently proves that 
the remittance of the surplus revenue, 
through the medium of the trade, is a pro- 
fitable mode, and that it may be realized 
at home with profit both to the public and 
the company. | oe 
On the average of the last three 
years, the prime cost of goods 
sold by the company was ...£.1,090,185 
In the directors’ report, the cost 
of the annual investment is 
EStIMALET At socccescereessesceree 1,127,000 
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‘which exceeds the average cost ——~ 
. of the goods sold those three 
years DY. cove CSOcoccesrebgsceeee ~ £36,815 


And, consequently, the sale amount and 
prone on the whole, should be stated at a 
larger sum. But in order to keep so far 
below the probable actual result as to 
meet unforeseen contingencies, I shall con- 
sider the. profits on the Indian trade even 
below the sum already stated; as it cer- 
tainly appears in the estimate of the prime 
cost and sale amount of goods from In- 
dia, in the report to the court of directors. 
In this the sale amount of goods 

from India is stated at...... £.2,314,900 
Prime cost of the. | 

BAME ..ccccsescceees Lol, 126,300 
CustoMS....-eeccceccee 600,970 
Freight:....-cecececere 209,270 
Charges of merchan- © 

dize Coecooverseccosors 138,894 


[Ea 


| 7 2,076,434 
Making an -excess of the sale 

over cost and charges of...... £.239,466 
On the three years average be- 

fore stated, the amount was... 351,831 


The difference is Soesooccososces £.112,365 


In this appropriation of the sums to be 
raised in India rom the surplus revenues, 
and the sale of British manufactures, a 
sum exceeding the whole estimated sur- 
arr revenue is supposed to be invested in 
ndia goods, on which the profit above 
stated would be obtained ; the remittance: 
of the whole estimated surplus is thus 
provided for. A sum equal to the prin- 
cipal part of the amount arising from the 
sale of goods exported from England is 
estimated to be sent from India to China; 
and, in a general view of the company’s 
trade, it is not material to discriminate, 
whether the sum.so remaining, after the 
provision of an adequate investment, be 
applied to the liquidation of debt in India‘ 
or to the provision of investment in China. 


discharge the debts transferred home 
from that country :—except that the lat- 


it increases the commerce between India, 


exported from Britain to China; and 
of individuals, to be brought home from 
be paid by the surplus revenues, or pro= 


é 


which, by being realized at home, may’ 


ter is undoubtedly the preferable mode, as: 


the Eastern Islands, and China; renders: 
-| a less quantity of bullion necessary to be’ 


opens a larger remittance for the fortunes’ 
India, in the shape of transferred debt, to. 


duce of the export trade in India, remit-. 


‘ 
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ted directly in the ordinary way of trade, 
or ‘circuitously through the Eastern Is- 
lands and China. 

- TRADE TO THE EAst-INDIES IN GENE- 
RAL—Having thus shown what the future 
surplus of India, on the lowest calculation 
may be stated to amount to, and having 
proved that a sum equal to that amount 
may be remitted home through the medium 
of trade, with profit both to the company 
and the public, the next object is, to bring 
forward the state of the trade in general. 
On this subject, accounts have been an- 
nually laid before the House; but as the 
commercial concerns of the company are 
distinct from the produce of the revenues 
of India, which it was the object of for- 
ther statements to illustrate, they have 
not been discussed in the same manner. 
On the present occasion, however, it is 
equally necessary for me to examine the 
state of the trade from India and China, 
as to particularize the amount of the re- 
venues and charges of the Indian pro- 
vinces. And, first, with respect to the 
receipts and payments at home. In No.6, 
is an account of the receipts and payments 
made by the company at home in each 
yéar, from 1787 to the present time, and 
an estimate for the following year. This 
account shows the purposes to which the 
sums realized from the revenue and trade 
at home have been applied. But as this 
statement contains a variety of receipts 
and payments, some in private-trade, and 
others ‘not connected with their com- 
merce, a particular account is before the 
House: of what the trade for the last six 
years has produced. This is No. 4, in 
which ‘the amount of the company’s sales 
m each year is stated, and the charges of 
freight, customs, and charges of mer- 
chandize, --payable on that sale, as also 
the prime cost of the same in India and 
China. In-the first three years of this 
period it appears that the profits result- 
ing from the sale. were very low, the ex- 
cess of the sale of the goods above the 
prime cost being only 434,581. per an- 
num, after paying customs, freight, and 
charges of merchandize: ‘But the im- 
provements which had been made in the 
manner of conducting the company’s af- 
fairs abroad: and at home, have rendered 
the investments abroad more valuable in 
ie des alge the quantity, and made the 
trade in general: more profitable. . Accor- 
dingly, by the average of the three last 
years; the profits on the trade, or more 
correctly, the excess of the sale amount 
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above the prime cost and charges, was 
916,497/. per annum. 
Average of three years sale 
amounts, March 1790 to ak 
L793 .cccovsceverscerercevscsees £dy103,094 
Average of three years prime 
cost and charges, March 1790 | 
to LOO iseseciseatadeowierssnseute 4,186,597 


£916,497: 


In these statements, the prime cost of: 
the goods only is taken, and the charges’ 
at home ; the commercial charges in India 
being, according to the estimate, paid out 
of the surplus revenues. The great im-: 
provements which have been made in the’ 
company’s commerce are forcibly exem- 
plified, in comparing the prime cost and 
charges of the goods sold with the’ sale 
amount ; the average of the excess of sale 
above the cost and charges being, for the 
latter three years, double the amount of 
the former average. In the last year,’ 
ending at this present time, tHe profit, as 
it may be called, fell below the amount of 
the two preceding years, owing to the in- 
vestment from India having been dimi- 
nished in 1791, in order to afford a 
larger supply for the exigencies of the’ 
armies at that time’ subsisting in the ene- 
my’s country. The return of peace 
would immediately remove -this obstacle, 
and accordingly:a considerable augmen-' 
tation was made to the amount: allotted: 
for the provision of investment at Bengal, - 
on the information arriving there of the 
conclusion of the war. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and taking into consideration | 
the economical arrangements which have ' 
been introduced into the management of 
the company’s commercial transactions, 
there can be little apprehension of the 
profits on their trade, in time of peace, 
falling below the amount realized on the 
average already stated. 

In the estimate of the cost, customs,: 
freight, and charges, in England, report-’ 
ed to the court of directors, and forming 
No. 5 of the accounts now before the 
committee, the prime cost and several 
charges on the India and China. goods’ 
are estimated to amountto £.4,244,698 
and the sale amount of the 
SAME tO ccccocccrccccerscccsscccses 4,988,300 
Being an excess of sale amount — 

Ol ciccacccestecwocveaceseensessenss £143,602 


which is less than the average of the last’ 
three years by 172,895/. per annum, and 
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affords another proof of the moderation of 
the estimates now under consideration. 
As the trade of the East-India company 
has, with some variations, been increasing 
both in quantity and in profit, for several 
years past, the estimate here referred to 
must be supposed to allow a considerable 
sum for contingences, or for the possibi- 
lity of the trade relapsing again towards 
the state in which it appears to have been 
revious to the last three years sales. 
n taking, therefore, this estimate as the 
probable future amount of the prime cost 
and sale of the goods from India and 
China, it will certainly not be objected, 
that I make no allowance for contingen- 
cies. Indeed, any man who attentively 
considers the state of the East-India com- 
pany'’s affairs, and the circumstances 
which have brought them to their present 
prosperity, and at the same time takes in- 
to his view the competition of foreign 
companies, with which they had formerly 
to contend, but which now scarcely exists, 
such person will necessarily conclude, 
that the trade, and the profits on it, must 
cateris paribus, increase. I shall, how- 
ever, take the amount of the sales at 
4,988,300/., and the prime cost and 
charges of the same at 4,244,698/. 

The next estimate states the an- 
nual receipts and payments of the com- 
pany at home. This, after allowing for 
a dividend of 8/. per cent. on the capital 
stock, makes the annual surplus at home, 
Including the 1,059,027/. derived from the 
revenues of India, amount to 1,207,114/,, 
which, together with the small sum esti- 
mated to be left in India, makes the total 
surplus 1,239,241/. The first article on 
the receipt side of this account is the sale 
of goods, which has already been stated to 
be considerably below the average of the 
Jast three years. The next is the charges 
and profit on private-trade, estimated at 
70,0001. oss annum, This, on the ave- 
rage of the last three years amounted to 
83,393/., and in last of those years to 
102,0008. The 3/. per cent. interest an- 
nuities from government is not liable to 
variation. The sum here stated includes 
1,6872. allowed for managing those annui- 
ties. The other receipts being for goods 
sold in private-trade, money raised by 
bonds, or otherwise borrowed, are not in- 
cluded in this estimate, $s, being merel 
receipts which are repaid or to be repaid, 
they do not affect the general state of the 
company’s affairs. | 

e other side of this accownt is the 
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estimated annual payments at heme, 
Those for customs, and freight and demoa 
rage, are included in the total ef prime 
cost and charges ef the goods soldas al- 
ready mentioned. The charges of mer- 
chandize are here stated at 375,000 In, 
the preceding estimate there was charged 
against the sale of the goods 299,298). 
The excess is 75,7021, which is alowed. 
for the raismg of recruits, half-pay to, 
officers, &c. and also interest on loans. 
On the average of the last three 

these expenses have amounted to 382,3304, 
being 7,330/. more than this estimate.. 
The excess, however, of the average. 
is owing to the large expense in the, 
last year, by raising recruits to send out, 
to India, &c. and the interest on the loan 
borrowed of the bank being included, and 
also the expense of fitting out the embaa- 
sy to China. These circumstances con- 
sidered, the above sum appears to be 
taken sufficiently high. 

The next article is the amount of gooda 
and stores to be exported to India and. 
China; these, including St. Helena, amount. 
to 1,017,000/. By Na. 8, the goods and 
stores exported in 1791 amounted to. 
974,959%. ; and, in the present ‘season, are 
estimated at 1,083,324/.; the amount in 
this estimate is, therefore, about a me- 
dium of those two. It is impossible, ia. 
stating this article, not to advert to the 
great increase which has been made. 
in the export trade during the last eight. 
years, being, exclusive of bullion, from. 
400,000/. a year to a million. 

The article of bills of exchange, or bul- 
lion, is-mwerely taken to make up the esti- 
mated prime cost of gaods in China, that 
prime cost being provided for as fol- 
lows ; 

By supplies from India ...... £.250;000. 
Goods exported 600,000- 
Bills, or bullion ..,.scccccecsceege 644,580 


Total prime cost.....0 £+1,494,580 
eee, 
The goods and stores to be 
exported to India gre esti- . 
mated AE. 0, cccseqccprcvncecns 400,000, 
In the Indian estimate the . 
amount to be received for the | 
sale of imports is stated at... 340,000 . 
There is, therefore, an estimated | 
loss on the goods and storesex~ 
parted to India, of..ccocsrere 
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50,000, 
The exports to-China, of goods, stores, 
and bullion, are not supposed to yield. 
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any profit ; 80 that, on the whole, the ex- 
wt ttade is estimated to produce a loss 
of 50,000/. per annum. 

If it was material to enter into the in- 
vestigation, I should assign reasons wh 
§ doubt the propriety. of stating any su 
loss on the export trade; but it is not 
necessary, for the present purpose, to 
take up the time of the committee with 
that discussion. I shall take the directors 
estimate as they state it; and upon the 
whole, from the several circumstances 
above stated (particularly from the low 
‘amount at which the surplus in India is 
taken, and fromthe low estimate of the 


gales, and profit on the trade), there can 


be no doubt of this estimate being cal- 
culated in an unfavourable point of view, 
and that the surplus on the whole result- 
ing frem it, is stated below the amount 
annually to be expected. 
APPROPRIATION OF THE SURPLUS.— 
Having thus established that a surplus, to 
the amount of 1,239,241/. at least, may 
be vl mesa in future, it next remains to 
consider the most equitable mode of ap- 
ying this surplus. The first object is, the 
iquidation of the debts. These, in India, 
amount, as has been already stated, to 
9,084,550). ; of which 6,933,943/. bore an 
. Interest in January 1792; but which, 
from later advices, is stated in the direc- 
tors estimate at 6,669,082/. But taking 
it something higher, and suppose that 
7,000,000/. ought to be provided for, and 
that 2,084,550/. (if the debts should be as 
high at fhe termination of the war as they 
were in 1792) might continue as a float- 
ing debt, since the debts owing to the 
company in India are considerably higher 
than that sum: it is next to be considered 
what is the best method of liquidating 
this debt, so far as it may be thought 
ptoper to pay it off. There are only two 
ways: either to pay it off in India by the 
surplus there, or to remit it to England, 
discharge it by that surplus, realized 
' through the medium of trade. The lat- 
ter is, undoubtedly, by much the more 
preferable mode; as in the other case, the 
Investment could not be made adequate to 
the demand, without sending bullion to 
India. The British subjects, of whose 
fortunes a considerable part of these 
debts consists, if they were paid in India, 
must find some other mode of remittance 
to Europe: and thus would, as formerly 
was the case, supply foreign companies 
with the means of carrying on a trade to 
India, in competition with the company, 
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on a capital furnished by their servants, to 
the injury of the navigation of Great Bri- 
tain, and the diminution of the home re- 
venues in duties and custome. There 
can be no question, therefore, respecting 
the best mode of liquidating the debts in 
India; it certainly is, to allow a certain 
sum to be subscribed annually in India 
for bills on the company. The amount 
should be limited in its extent: but the 
subcribing to that extent should be left 
to individuals, to suit their own conveni- 
ence in remitting their fortunes home. 
500,0007. per annum is fully large enough 
for all the purpeses of remittance, either 
considered as gradually liquidating the 
debts, or as affording an adequate fund for 
remittance. This, by the year 18600, 


would reduce the debt bearing interest in 


India to about 3,000,000/.; belew which, 
in the opinion of many persons well ace 

uainted with the situation of affairs in 

ndia, it would net be proper to reduce 
the amount of debt bearing interest, but 
leave it as a fund, in which the natives 
may invest a part of their property, and 
thus attach them to the support of the 
British government by the pewerful mo- 
tive of interest. If the subscriptions in 
India should fall short of that sum an- 
nually, the only effect it would have 
would be to lessen the amount of debt paid 
off in India, and increase the surplus at 
home, to be applied either to the payment 
of debts, or to such other purposes as may 
be deemed most proper for the interests 
of the public and the company. 

The debts of the company in Great 
Britain consist of the amount transferred 
from India and unpaid on Ist March 1798 
which amounts to 1,354,050/.; and the 
other debts at the same date, which are cal- 
culated, exclusive of the capital stock, at 
9,24:7,0191. ; the total of both 10,601 ,069¢. 
This includes the sum owin by the com- 
pany to the annuitants, whichis included as 
a debt due to them on the other side of the 
account. Thisstatement shows the value 


_of assets at the same period, which at 


home and afloat (including the balance 
of quick stock in China) amounts to 
13,437,460/., or omitting the articles of 
expenses for French prisoners, for the 
expedition to Manilha, and hospital ex- 
penses (422,0112.) to 13,015,4497. The 
value of assets in India, consisting of cash 
in the treasuries, bills, goods and stores, 
amounted in January 1792 to 4,098,405/. 
exclusive of debts owing to the compan 


in India, which are stated at 3,518,393¢. — 
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These, as the greatest part of them have 
long been afloat, are not reckoned upon; 
but left asa sort of guarantee for the 
floating debt owing by the company in 
India above the amount bearing interest. 
The value of assets thus at 
home and in India is,..... £.17,113,854 
and the amount of debts at 
home, including the trans- 
ferred debt........s0.c-eereee 
If from each side of the ac- 
count the 4,200,000/. ow- « 
ing by government to the 
company be deducted, the 


10,601,069 


amount of assets iS....0.... 12,913,854 
and of debts ....cccsssccsovece 6,401,019 
The debts for bills on the 

eourt of directors, for cus- 

toms, freight, demorage, 

interest, and dividends un- 

paid, and various other 
, articles in their commer- 

cial concerns, amount to 2,454,579 
This deducted from the —= 

above amount, leaves a 

debt to be provided for of 3,946,440 
If bonds be kept in market 
. to the amount Of........0006 1,500,000 
The debt remaining to be —— 

, paid off at home is....s000 L£+ 2,446,440 


In what way this small debt is to be 
discharged, must depend on what deter- 
‘mination the East-India company shall 
form on a suggestion which has been 
lately made to them. There are two 
ways of discharging it ; either by increas- 
ing the capital one million more, which 
there can be no doubt of rapidly doing, 
either by the present proprietors sub- 
scribing in proportion to the stock they 
respectively hold, or by admitting new 
subscribers to advance the amount. The 
other method is by instalments, to which, 
considering the smallness of the debt to 
be ultimately discharged, a very moderate 
sum only need be appropriated. I cer- 
tainly, in every point of view, give the 
preference to the first mode, both as 
tending to an immediate liquidation of 
the debt, and as it will enable the com- 
pany, by an additional capital, to extend 
their export trade to the utmost the In- 
dian or Chinese market will admit of. 
If the proprietors shall adopt this idea, 
they will have a just claim to receive an 
additional dividend, amounting to ten per 
cent., on both the old and new capital ; 
and after allowing for this, there would 
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still remain a sufficient sum to. admit the. 
public to a participation of not less than. 
500,000/. per annum. . _ 

The appropriation of the surplus would 
then stand thus :— | 


Net estimated surplus OR eeaccnrere ocercesescce £.1, 299,943 
To be applied towards the discharge of ' 
the debt transferred from Iudia..eese £.500,000 
Increase of dividend two per cent. .e.. 100,000 
New capital of one million at 
10 per CENT. ceeee ececercoe £100,000 
(Suppose to reduce 
the Bond Debtsto£.1,500,000) 
The Interest at pre- 
sent is @00e eoeces 128,000 
£.1,500,000, at 4 per 
COhit. cocccscseves 


ld 


60,000 


Less interest on bonds........ 68,000 


Increase of payments by new stock.... 32,000 
To be paid to government .e...eeeseee 
1,132,006 
Remains ..ees Pecescscnesecee ¢e £.107, 242 
pacar camer aor 


From this statement it appears, that 
in the first year a balance will remain, 
unappropriated, and which, as the debt 
in India is paid off, will be annually in- 
creasing. | 

This result leads me to mention to the 
committee an idea I have for a consider-. 
able time entertained in my own mind, 
and which I have recently suggested for 
the consideration of the East-India com- 
pany. My opinion certainly is, that the- 
whole of the estimate of the court of 
directors is taken too unfavourably, and 
that the surplus of revenues in India, and 
the commercial surplus at home, will 
exceed what I have calculated upon in: 
the appropriation I have just mentioned. 
If I shall appear to be right in this opi- 
nion, there must be an ulterior appropria- 
tion of the additional balance, and that: 
appropriation should be for the purpose of, 
vesting in the hands of the public that, 
additional surplus, to remain there with-- 
out interest ; but the public to be answer-: 
able for it to the proprietors, if, from ca- 
lamity, permanent or casual, the capital 
of the company should be impaired, or. 
the situation of their affairs should not at. 
any period be able to afford the dividend. 
on the capital, which it is now suggested: 
they should receive. Without further 
enlarging on the idea at present, I con- 
tent myself with barely mentioning it; at- 
the same time, I am confident that if such 


an arrangement could be made, it would 


be a most wise and salutary measure,, 
beneficial to the public, and highly so to. 
the East-Indiacompany. It will naturally: 
be asked, —If the calculations I have sub~- 
mitted to the committee, will not, ina 
great degree, be afiected by. the conti-. 


nuance of war? Undoubtedly they will, 
‘to a certain extent; but, I flatter myself, 
‘by no means to the extent which gentle- 
‘men may at first sight be apt to aoe ene 
for I hope, from the situation of the 
country with which we are engaged in 
_war, that it is not likely we shall be much 
_disturbed on the continent of India; and 
.from our naval superiority, I likewise 
flatter myself that the interests of the 
East-India company and the public may 
be protected from any material injury by 
.depredations of another nature. 
r. Dundas concluded with submit- 
ting to the committee 18 resolutions, 
founded on the preceding statement ; 
which being put, were agreed to without 
. debate. 


Debate in the Commons on the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade] Feb.26. Mr. Wilber- 
Jorce said, that the important subject of 
the Slave Trade had been so often and so 
fully discussed, that he thought it un- 
necessary for him to introduce any argu- 
ment upon the general question. The 
_motion which he was going to make, was, 
in his opinion, so much a motion of course, 
that he did not suppose any serious oppo- 
. sition would be made to it. It was no 
‘more than a preliminary to the renewal 
of the resolutions, which were carried 
. last year by a considerable majority. He 
then moved, “That this House will on 
. Thursday next resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider of 
.the circumstances of the African Slave 
Trade.” 
Sir W. Young rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. He said, that reflection, instead of 
making him desist from his opposition, 
had served only to confirm him in his opi- 
ion, that the question ought not to be 
agitated at present, but that it would be 
_ prudent to defer the discussion of it to 
some more proper season. Men’s minds, 
both at home and .in the West-Indies, 
‘were at this moment too much heated for 
sober and cool deliberation. In Eng- 
land, and in that House, many exagger- 
ated accounts had been given of the si- 
_tuation and treatment of the negroes, 
-both before their departure from the 
coast of Africa, and after their arrival in 
the islands; by these accounts the pas- 
sions of the House had been excited to 
decide against the dictates of judgment 
, and sound policy. He said that exag- 
gerations were by no means necessary to 
render the slave trade odious ; for he was 
[ VOL. XXX.]J | . 
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ready to admit, that in its principle it was 
not to be defended, and must necessarily 
be repugnant to the feelings of mankind ; 
but such were the circumstances of our 
West-India colonies, that the continu- 
ance even of such a trade for some time 
longer was absolutely necessary to their 
existence, and its abolition would be their 
ruin. On this subject he could speak 
from his own knowledge, for during the 
last summer he had visited most of the 
English islands in the West-Indies, and 
could take upon him to say, that a great 
deal of what he had heard in that House 
respecting the condition of the negroes, 
appeared to him to be unfounded in fact. 
It had often been said that by the irregu- 
larity of anumber of males and females 
imported into the islands, and the exces- 
sive labour to which they were exposed, 
very few children were reared, and that 
this was the reason that it became neces- 
sary to import so many Africans every 
year. He declared, that having viewed 
the negro villages on many estates, he had 
seen as many children in each, as could be 
found in any village of the same size in 
England. ‘This would serve to show that 
the necessity of importation might be gra- 
dually diminished ; and the plantations be 
worked by Creole negroes, instead of Af 
ricans. The condition of the slaves had 
of late been considerably mended ; the 
act for regulating the middle passage had 
been productive of very happy conse- 
quences ; and many regulations had been 
adopted in the colonial assemblies, tend- 
ing greatly to better the condition of 
these poor people. He maintained, that 
in whatever related to the slave trade, 
this country could not act with efficacy, 
without the concurrence of the legislature 
of the islands; those bodies were ex- 
tremely well disposed to do every thing that 
could reasonably be required at their 
hands; and more it would not be prudent to 
ask. He believed that there were not in 
his ag pe dominions a set of subjects 
more loyal than the land owners in the 
West-India colonies; but he could not 
answer for the continuance of loyalty, 
when the men from whom it was expected 
were to be irritated, outraged in their 
character, and injured in their property. 
They had been represented as brutal and 
unfeeling in their nature; many of them 
had been bred at the first schools in Eng- 
land, and were known when here.to be 
equal to the most humane or generous af 
Englishmen. Few men were patient of 
2b) | 
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insults; and still fewer disposed to be 
strongly attached to those who would re- 


‘duce them to beggary ; there was a iets 


moving among the planters, to which it 


‘would not be prudent to give strength :. 


by unnecessarily pushing forward certain 
measures at the present moment, they 
might be driven to what they themselves 
‘would wish to avoid. He concluded by 
moving that the words “ Thursday next” 
‘be left out, and the words * This day six 
months” inserted instead thereof. 

Mr. Buxton seconded the amendment. 
‘He said that the House by giving ‘way 
‘to the clamours without doors, instead of 
‘firmly adhering to principles of wisdom 
‘and sound policy, might lay the ‘founda- 


tion for the ruin of our happy constitution.: 


"Gentlemen ought to be on their guard 
‘against a spirit of mnovation. Liberty 
‘was not ‘now in danger from its arch 
‘enemy despotism, but from those, who 
under the appearance of*erecting a temple 
'to liberty, were actually endeavouring to 
‘destroy it, to overturn all government, 
‘and establish anarchy upon its ruins. 
‘In England it once happened, that when 
“the people seemed most clamorous for li- 
“berty, the mace of the House of Com- 
‘mons was declared to be a bauble, and 
‘the resolutions of the House dictated by 
‘an armed force from without. He 
‘warned gentlemen against similar conse- 
‘quences if they should show so little firm- 
“ness as to be swayed by clamours without 
‘doors, raised by persons who, under the 
“idea of universal liberty, would destroy 
‘society. i ; 

Mr. Cawthorne wished to recall to the 
recollection of the House the speech of the 
‘hon. mover, when the last resolutions on 
‘this subject were adopted by the House. 
Their passions had then been agitated, and 
their feelings’ called forth, by details of 
cruelties at which sensibility was shocked. 
‘Had not these stories been believed by the 
House, he was persuaded they would not 
‘have agreed to the resolutions; and the 
‘had now been proved to have had no posi- 
‘tive existence in fact. The hon. gentle- 
‘man being called upon to mark those per- 
‘sons to whom he chiefly alluded, had par- 
ticularised capt. Kimber, who had, in con- 
‘sequence, been brought to trial, and ‘ho- 
nourably acquitted. The two principle 
‘witnesses brought forward to support the 
‘prosecution, had been committed by the 
‘court on ‘suspicion of wilful perjury, in 
giving evidence on that trial; and they 


had both-lately been tried: one of them, 
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had been found guilty of the perjury ; 
the other had been acquitted ; but capt. 
Kimber’s innocence had been established 
‘beyond adoubt. Upon the whole view of 
the case, he was decidedly in favour of the | 
amendment. 

Mr. W. Smith said, it was not now in- 
tended to make any alteration in the reé- 
solutions of last session, or to proceed to 
an immediate abolition of the slave trade ; 
but only to renew those resolutions, and 
to carry them up to the Lords, so that the 
business might proceed before their lord- 
ships. 

Mr. Dent was of opinion, that the 
House ought not to go into a committee 
on the subject of the slave trade; for 
though the resolutions passed last year 
contained various restrictions, the enemies 
of that trade-avowed that their object still 
was its unqualified abolition. He won- 
‘dered that gentlemen would endeavour to 
force upon the West-India planters, prin- 
‘ciples which, however they might be 
suited to England, were destructive of the 
property of the planters. People should 
be prepared for liberty before they could 
enjoy it, or make a good use of it. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the question 
was, whether that House would now pré- 
ceed, or at‘once lay it down as a rule 
that they would do nothing whatever upon 
the subject this session, although after a 
long discussion, deliberate resolutions had 
been entered into during the last; ak | 
though the subject had been in agitation 
for between five’ arid ‘six years; and ale. 
though they had from that time gone on 

ear after year,‘and had, as‘ was natural 
in the cause of justice, reason, and huma- 
nity, arrived by diseussion nearer and 
nearer to the point of truth, and from‘step 
to step advanced, until at last they came 
to a determination, ‘that the slave ‘trade 
from Africa to our colonies and planta- 
-tions should cease'on the Ist of January 
1796. That was'the object now before 
the House. He then called the recollec- 
‘tion of the: House to the circumstances of 
the present question, and dismissed all the 
arguments that had that evening been 

‘brought forward on the hardships to which 
the planters would be exposed on the re- 
vival of these resolutions, by observing, 
that on the bringing forward of the bill by 
an hon. baronet (Sir William Dolben), 
for the regulation of the middle: passage, | 
these gentlemen and their advocates cried 
out, that if this bill passed, the trade 
would be -ruined. Had that been true, 
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the House would not be debating the sub- 
ject now before them; as little reliance 

ad the House on the suggestions of these 
gentlemen with respect tothe dangers to 
the trade from the resolutions of last year ; 
and the question was, whether the House 
would or would not go into a committee 
on Thursday upon this subject ? It was 
said that the abolition should be with the 
concurrence of the legislative body of our. 
colonies, before it could be effectual. 
Upon what principle it was that we were 
to anticipate their refusing to concur with 
us, he knew not; nor, if we had no in- 
fluence whatever over them, and they 
were determined-to thwart our intentions, 
how far it might be deemed prudent for us, 
under such circumstances, to continue our 
connexion with them, he would not now 
discuss; but of this he was sure, that the 
House had power over the trade of this 
country, and could say under what, regu- 
lations it should be carried on, and when 
it should cease, or how long they would 
suffer by an acknowledged evil. He ad- 
verted to the observation, that this trade 
was to be abolished by menaces, and 
-‘Noaintained that nothing at any tine, par- 


ticularly at the present, ought to be more 


strongly guarded against, than that of 
holding out to the public an idea that the 
poe of that House were influenced 

y the dread of menaces, reproaches, or 
even the loss of popularity; that their 
votes were the effect of compulsion, and 
‘that the moment they dared to do so, they 
would rescind them. He trusted to God 
that the vote of every one who assented 
to the resolutions of last year, wag the re- 


- . sult of conviction; he trusted, too, that a 


vote so much to their honour, and which 
had entitled them to the applause of all. 
Europe, would not now be abandoned. 
He said he had heard it hinted, that a 
time of war was improper for the discus- 
sion of this subject. He confessed he did 
not see the propriety of that objection; 
at all events, if it was an objection, it was 
such as would be very well discussed in a 
committee; and then it might be deter- 
mined whether the circumstances of this 
war were such as to call upon parliament 
to continue the evil of the slave trade. 
‘He should be of a contrary opinion, and 
contend, that all the arguments upon the 
danger of tumult and insurrection, would 
not apply te the present subject. He 
therefore should advise the House to re- 
gard the present as a very fit time to take 


this subject up, and to show to all Ewope 
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that the parliament of Great Britam never, 
lost sight of the principles of honour, jus- 
tice, and humanity ; that their government 
was honourable, that their pledge was. 
faithfully adhered to, that while they de- 
clared they detested anarchy and confu- 
sion, they also loved the principles of real 
liberty, that they sincerely wished for the 
happiness of mankind, and revered the 
rights of nature. Mr. Fox then observed, 
that if there were any objections to the 
late resolutions in any particular part, 
such objection would come regularly be- 
fore the committee on Thursday, and could, ° 
then be argued; for as to the danger of 
agitating it, he confessed he differed en- 
tirely from those who expressed their ap- 
prehensions upon that subject ; or, if there, 
was any danger in that respect, it must 
arise from its not being agitated while 
there was a difference of opinion; agita- 
tion was necessary to set that difference at 
rest. Indeed, he once hoped that the 
House would not now have had to debate. 
the question at all, and that the abolition, 
would by this time have passed into a law. 
He should not now pretend to anticipate 
the discussion of the House of Lords; he 
hoped, that their decision would be agree- 
able to the ptinciples of justice and hu- 
manity; in the mean time, the House of 
Commons should not slacken its efforts. 
If the course of the discussion in the other 
House should lead. to such a length, or 
should take a turn that would render hope-. 
less the thought of its coming to a con- 
clusion this session, then he should advise 
the bringing forward of some other mea-. 
sure that might give efficacy to the resolu- 
tions, which had for their object the im- 
mediate regulation of the trade, indepen- 
dent of the total abolition in the year 1796.. 
Mr. Fox next took notice of the trial of 
captain Kimber, on which so much stress 
had been laid. He said he could have 
wished that it had not been alluded to at, 
all, because it was not regularly before, 
the House ; but, as it had been alluded to, 
he would only say, in the most constitu-, 


tional language he could, that as captain. 


Kimber had been acquitted, he hoped. 
and trusted that he was innocent, and, ag, 
Mr. Devereux was acquitted also, he 
hoped and trusted that he was innocent ; 
but he believed there were none in that 


‘House who voted for the resolutions last 


ear solely upon the representation of the 
aublack which brought captain Kimber 


' upon bis trial; if there were, let such per- - 
sea vote, if he thought proper, against 


~ 
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the resolutions in the committee upon this 
occasion ; at all events, the House had no 
reason for refusing to go into the subject 
this session. Upon the point of huma- 
nity, which had been so much urged on a 
former occasion in favour of the West- 
India planters, he must do the hon. gen- 
tleman who originated this subject in that 
House the justice to say, that he had al- 
ways allowed to these observations their 
full force, and that he had admitted the 
truth of many specific acts mentioned in 
support of the humanity of these planters ; 
at the same time, Mr. Fox said, he did 
not see any thing in the nature of the traf- 
fic of these planters, or any thing in the 
spirit of slavery, to suppose that those 
who deal in it surpass their fellow crea- 
tures in the offices of tenderness and hu- 
manity, nor any thing in the nature of ab- 
Solute power that was likely to exempt 
its possessors from the common frailties 
of our species; or if these gentlemen had 
these feelings in so eminent a degree, these 
resolutions were so far favourable to them, 
as to set them free from a station so ob- 
noxious. To return to the point more 
immediately before the House, he com- 
plained of an evil and an abuse which he 
maintained it was practical to remove, and 
as he had before hinted, if the proceed- 
ings of another place should be such as 
not to give satisfaction, that they would be 
removed, and that the first resolution for 
abolition in 1796, should pass this session, 
then that House should substitute such 
other remedies as might meet their ideas 
upon the regulation of the trade between 
this time and the period of final abolition. 
Until these points should have been fairly 
canvassed by argument, he trusted that 
the House would not pursue a step so dis- 
reputable tq its own honour and dignity, 
_ go dissatisfactory to the public in general, 
as to relinquish their former opinion, or, in 
other words, to tell the world at large, there 
was no sincerity in their declaration on a 
former day, and that they had completely 
given up even the gradual abolition of the 
slave trade, and that they never would re- 
solve upon that measure at this or any 
other period. Oo 

’ Mr. Pitt hoped there would be no diffi- 
culty in revoting the propositions voted 
last year. By renewing the resolutions of 
Jast session, and sending them up to the 


Lords, no member of the House was re- 


stricted from proposing such other mea- 
sures, as the delay in the other House 
might seem to call for. If, for instance, 
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the proceedings in the other House should 
seem to retard the final decision of the bu- . 


.siness beyond the peried of the present - 


session, it might be highly proper to in- 
troduce a bill to stop the aggravation of 
the evils of the slave trade, pending the 
discussion on the final abolition. 

The question being put, that the words 
‘“¢ Thurs ay next” stand part of the ques-. 


tion, the House divided: 
Tellers. 
Mr. John Smith - - 
Tene Mr. Mat. Montagu - - tos | 
Lord Sheffield - - - 
Nozs Mn Tarleton - - - bet 
So it passed in the negative. 
It was then resolved, that this House 
will, upon this day six months, resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole House, : 
to consider the circumstances of the Af- 
frican slave trade. 
Impeachment of Mr. Hastings—Mana-- 
gers Conduct appreved.| Feb. 28. Mr.- 
Burke, one of the members appointed by’ 
the House for managing the trial of the 
impeachment now depending against War- 
ren Hastings, esq. informed the House, 
that, the Lords having met this day (be- 
fore his majesty came to the House of: 
Peers) in the chamber of parliament, pre- 
cisely at twelve o'clock, which is much 
earlier than their lordships have usually 
assembled for the purpose of going into 
Westminster-hall, their lordships, without 
having given any intimation to this House 
of their intention to make this alteration 
in the time of their proceeding, went at. 
about half an hour after twelve o'clock 
into Wesminster-hall, before a sufficient: 
number of members of this House were 
assembled for the purpose of enabling Mr. 
Speaker to take the chair—That, under 
these circumstances, he (Mr. Burke) and. 
such of the other managers as were pre-" 
sent in this House, thought it their duty 
to appear in the place gee for the. 
managersin Westminster-hall, to be ready 
to go on with the trial, without waiting 
for the usual proceedings of this House 
on the days appointed for the trial, and 
that the managers did accordingly appear 
in Westminster-hall and the trial pro- 
ceeded. And Mr. Burke desired to sub- 
mit his conduct, and that of the other ma- 
nagers upon this occasion, to the judg- 
ment of the House. « . = 
The Speaker took a view of the proceed- 
ings of the House ae cleared himself, 
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and all its members, and also the mana- 
gers, from any imputation of delay in ge- 
neral with regard to their attendance on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings. 

- Resolved nem. con. * That under the cir- 
cumstances above mentioned, this House 
doth highly approve of the conduct of the 
right hon. Edmund Burke, and the other 
managers, for having taken such steps as 
enabled the Commons to proceed on the 
trial of the said impeachment. 


Report from the Committee to consider 
° sures expediting Mr. Hastings’s 

rial. } 
committee who were appointed to consi- 
der of means for expediting the trial of 
the impeachment now depending against 
Warren Hastings, esq. and to report the 
same to the House; that the committee 
had considered the matter to them re- 
ferred, and had directed him to report 
the same to the House; and he read the 
report in his place, as follows : 


‘Your Committee, in considering the 
causes which may have tended to lengthen 
the duration of the trial of the said War- 
ren Hastings, have not thought them- 
selves authorized to suggest any inter- 
ference in the judicial proceeding on that 
impeachment: therefore although your 
Committee may have conceived that ar- 
rangements might be made which would 
prevent the trial from being suspended 
during a very considerable part of the ses- 
sion, which his hitherto been the case, yet 
they have thought it proper to abstain 
from submitting to the House any propo- 
sition upon that head. 

' “ Your Committee have farther consi- 
dered, whether any arrangement could be 
made by the managers, or by the counsel 
for Mr. Hastings, which might tend to 
bring the impeachment to a shorter issue; 
but having duly considered this part of 
the subject, they acknowledge that no mea- 
sure has occurred to them for this purpose. 
- “ Your Cemmittee have therefore li- 
mited themselves to the consideration of 
two points, which they have conceived 
may tend to expedite the trial of this im- 
peachment. eS 

‘First, the procuring a certain attend- 
ance in this House at the heur at which it 
is to meet on the days of the trial. 


“Secondly, the means of obtaining a: 


Seg number of days for the trial, than 
as hitherto been granted in any one ses- 
sion of parliament. ! | | 


' 4° Your Committee do not find that, du- 


ajor Maitland reported from the | 
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ting the whole period of the trial, the 

House of Lords have often had occasion 

to wait for this House previous to their | 
going into Westminster-Hall; but they 

are obliged to admit, that there has been 

in some degree a remissness in the attend- 
ance in this House, which has sometimes 

prevented the Speaker from taking the 

chair at the hour when the members ought 

to have attended. 

«Your Committee have not been able to 
suggest any measure which could in itself. 
compel a more exact attendance in this 
House on the days of the trial, but they ap- 
prehend that if the House should think fit 
to follow the precedent in the case of the- 
earl of Strafford, this inconvenience would 
be removed. 

“ Your Committee find, that the mode 
of proceeding at that impeachment (as ap- 
pears by the journal of the 22nd of March: 
1640) was, for this House to meet asa 
committee in Westminster- Hall, without® 
first coming into the House of Commons. — 

“ Your Committee conceive, that the: 
adoption of this mode would certainly pro- 
duce the effect of preventing any delay on 
the part of this House, and the probable 
effect of inducing all other persons con- 
cerned to be: punctual at the hour ap- 
pointed, ok 2° 

‘“¢ Your Committee are aware that an ob- 
jection has been stated against the pro 
priety of adopting this precedent in the 
present instance, as it does not appear to 
have been followed in other cases; but in. 
those cases it may not have been neces-: 
sary: it has also been stated, that it is of 
importance that the House should be 
ready during the time of the trial, for the 
purpose of advising the managers, should. 
question occur which they, in their judg- 
ment, might think fit to refer-to the cone 
sideration of the House; but your Com- 
mittee observing that no such instance has 
hitherto occurred, and thinking that if 
such a circumstance had occurred, the 
discussion of any such question in the 
House could not have taken place imme- 
diately, they apprehend there is not great 
weight in this observation. - 

«Your Committee do not conceive that. 
an attendance of more than five hours in a 
day, when that is oy. given, would be 
either in itself advisable or proper to be 
requested; but they cannot help being 
impressed with the propriety and expedi- 
ency of obtaining more days in the week 
for the carrying on the impeachment, so 
that, if possible, it-may be brought to a 
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conclusion in the present scssion of par- 
liament: the mode of obtaining this ob- 
ject, whether by requesting a conference 
on the subject with the Lords, or other- 
wise, your Committee beg leave to submit 
to the judgment of the Elouse—at the 
same time, considering that the applica- 
tion would be merely to desire that the 
. Lords would allot more days, in a given 
time, than has been usually allowed for 
this trial, if it could be done consistently 
with the dispatch of the other great and 
important concerns which engage their 
time and attention; and considering also 
the great length of the trial hitherto, and 
the time during which it may still continue, 
and all the circumstances attending this 
case, your Committee cannot but hope 
that such a meastre might with benefit and 
propriety, be adopted on the present oc- 
easion.”’ 

Resolved, That this House do meet as a 
cemmittee, to-morrow motning, in West- 
mjaster-hall, at the trial of Warren Has- 


tings, esq. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan’s Motion rela- 
deve to the Existence of Seditious Practices. ] 
Mr. Sheridan rose to submit to the House 
his. promised motion; the object of which 
would be for the House to resolve itself 
into a committee to inquire into the truth 
of the reports of seditious practices in this 
country. He should not attempt to prove, 
that there never existed any sufficient rea- 
gon for apprehending the danger of the 
sedition, or that there had not been any 
act of insurrection in any part of the king- 
dom, to warrant the propagation of such 


reports: it was well known, that there. 


never was any thing of that sort of conse- 
quence enough to merit the description 
which had been given of it, or to create 
the alarm which followed. However, he 
perhaps might be obliged to retract that 
opinion in consequence of the proofs that 
might be brought forward before the com- 
mittee of inquiry, for. which he intended 
to move; if that should happen to be the 
ease, he should be glad to see that minis- 
ters had only done their duty in spread- 
ing an alarm at a time of real danger, and 
should be glad to praise them for their vi- 
-gilance, however he might deplore the ne- 
cessity that gave it birth. en he said 
he should move for a committee to inquire 
into those things, he did not wish to say 
any thing upon the effect of such inquiry 
at present; his object was to know in what 
situation thig country really was, and whe- 
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ther the language made use of by ministerg 
upon the subject of sedition, conspiracy, 
and treason, was not at least premature at 
the time it was uttered, and consequently 
that nothing had happened that could jus- 
tify government in the steps they had tae 
ken, and the proceedings they instituted: 
at present he had the satisfaction of think- 
ing, that these reports were ill founded ; 
to remove all doubt, however, upon that 
subject, and to obtain complete informa. 
tion, were the objects of his motion. 
Parliament met early in December last, 
and they were called together in a very 
extraordinary manner: this of itself was. 
matter of alarm to the country ; for they 
naturally concluded that it would not have 
been so assembled, had there not been 
strong reasons for it. We were then under 
the apprehension of a foreign war. From 
that very moment parliament seemed so 
taken up with that object, that they lost 
all curiosity with respect to the internal 
situation of this country ; they took it for 
granted, that every thing that was said by 
ministers was true upon the subject of se- 
dition lurking in the country at the begin- 
ning of the session: they took it for 
granted, too, that every step taken to, 
check it was just: this was a fraud upon 
the public, and the House ought to feel it 
so, for he in his conscience believed, that, 
the alarm was spread for the express pur- 
ose of diverting the attention of the pub- 
ic for a while, and afterwards leading them 
the more easily into a war. When minis- 
ters called upon that House to strengthen 
the hands of government, they were always 
bound to explain the real motives they 
had for asking for that assistance, in order 
that the House, as the representatives of 
the people, might be able to tell that peo- 
ple, whose lives and money were to be ex- 
pended, the reasons why they were to be 
deprived of the rights they had before en- 
joyed; for. he wowd maintain it as a 
maxim, that to strengthen the hands of 
gavernment was necessarily, for a time, 
to weaken the rights of the people; and 
that to strengthen the hands of govern- 
ment in carrying on a foreign war, without 
informing the people of the real state of 
the country, was making mere machines of 
them, was a conspiracy against the con- 
stitution, and was laying down a plan by 
which their liberties might be lost for ever. 
With respect to the late supposed sedi- 
tion in this kingdom, and ef that supposed. 
temper for insurrection, and of the lurk- 
ing treason of which we had heard so 
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‘much by hints and conjectures, there were 


- 


three circumstances to be considered, and 
three points of view in which the subject 
might be placed. The first was, that the 
danger in this country had been real: se- 
condly, that the danger was not real, but 
that the whole was a false alarm, really 
entertained by government, the effect of.a 
delusion successfully practised upon them ; 
‘m which case the propagation, on their 
‘part, although unfortunate, was yet honest. 
‘The:third was, that the whole was founded 
‘on a systematic plan, laid by government 
‘for deluding the sense, and finally subdu- 
‘Ing the spirit, of the people. It was, in 
‘his opinion, the duty of parliament to re- 
‘gard the subject in these three points of 
‘view ; and he saw in 4&ll of them no wa 
‘of proceeding with propriety but by insti- 
‘tuting:-a committee of inquiry. ‘Let us 
‘suppose, ‘for instance, the whole evil was 
“réally felt as ministers had described at 
the beginning of the session. What then 
“would follow? Most certainly, the adop- 
“tion ofa committee of ‘inquiry, in order 
‘that a plan should be laid for our future 
‘safety. What was the next thing to be 
‘attended to, and the next view of the sub- 
‘ject, supposing that ministers really ap- 
(Uae danger, although in truth there 
“had not existed any? Most certainly; that 
‘a'committee should be appointed to in- 
quire, and that they might make their re- 
“port upon the situation of the country, an- 
‘mounce it to bein a state of safety, and 
‘calm the apprehensions of the public. In 
‘the third point of view,.that supposing the 
‘whole to be a mere device cn the part of 
‘government, for the purpose of leading the 
‘people the more easily into a war with 
‘France, again-he must ‘say, that a com- 
mittee should be appointed ‘to inquire, in 
‘order that the public should know the de- 
“ception which had been practised on them. 

‘Mr. Sheridan observefl, that we were 
‘at-war with a great, a powerful, and hi-. 
‘therto victorious republic; it was idie to 
conceal the truth. He then came to the 
“hints which had been thrown out by the at- 
“torney-general at the beginning of the ses- 
sion concerning the plots and conspiracies 
‘that were said to be formed in this country. 
‘Had any thing of this been proved? Not 
“a syllable. But this made part of the sys- 
‘tem adopted by government; and the 
pee were to be alarmed at the appre- 
‘hension ‘of the progress of French princi- 
‘ples, in order that they might the more 
stat be induced to go to war with the 
“FF 


f . 


' 
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ful apprehensions ? 


; and ‘by the conduct of the wor- 
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thy gentlemen of the associations the 
bee of this country were called upon to 
revile the French in expressions, and to 
follow their'system in practice, namely, to 
establish a government by clubs. He 
wished the House to reflect on what was 
likely to be the result of all this. The 
people of this country were accused of a 
‘spirit of disaffection ; many plots and con- 
spiracies were said to ‘be -hatched; and 
‘now he, in his conscience, ‘believed there 
was not an iota of truth in any-part of 
the charge to justify the apprehension 
‘which government expressed at the com- 
‘mencement of the session. “What was ‘to 
‘be done? Institute a committee -of ine 
quiry ; for if there was any of this treason 
or conspiracy lurking any where, it re- 
‘mained at this.hour as undiscovered as at_ 
the first moment when it was apprehended. 
to'be formed. These associations ‘were 
formed, as it was said, for.the protection 


of persons and property against -republi- 


cans and levellers; and what were .they 
about to do, and what in fact had they 
been doing? First of all, they had been 


-employed to prevent the circulation of 


Mr. Paine’s book, and the Jockey Club, 
-and to bring to punishment the distribu- 


‘tors of those publications—works which 


‘had for many months been spread all over 


‘the country by the connivance, as ‘he 


might say, of his majesty’s ministers, and 
this, too, when one of those very minis- 
ters had an opportunity of reflecting on 
the impropriety of such publications, who 
had himself formerly indulged a disposi- 


‘tion not to treat the high powers of this 


country with that respect which was due 
to them, and had, no doubt, repented of 
that temper, and thoroughly changed his 
sentiments. What care I for the king’s 
birth-day. What is the king’s birth-day 
to me? or some such coarse expression, 
had, he believed, been uttered by a noble 
duke sometime since. What, he asked, 
had appeared of late to justify our dread- 
He was not sure 
that ministers felt any alarm at the time 
that they were endeavouring to alarm the 
country ; for how did the chancellor of the 
exchequer act? In the course of the 
summer he proceeded with due solemnity 
to take the weight on himself of the la- 
borious office of Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and he conducted himself in that 
situation in a manner equally pleasing to 
his hosts and to his guests, and returned ~ 
to town without any great apprehension 
of danger; bat as the meeting of parla- 
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, nent approached, things became more 
, and more alarming, until at last the whole 
_ country was said to be threatened with 
. destruction. 
. nic created b 

. to which he 4 


The whole of this was a pa- 
ministers, for the purpose 
ad alluded before; this he 
felt no difficulty in saying, and he called 


on ministers to deny it: he was so_ well 
convinced of the truth of it, that he would 


venture to affirm, that if all the magis- 


, trates appointed under the new police bill 


were to appear at ‘the bar of that House, 
they would not be able to give one instance 


_ of the existence of that sedition which mi- 


_ nisters had so often adverted to in calling 
_ upon the House to support them. All 


committee of inqui 
. ed, or of ministers, 1f they said that such 
_ @ committee was unnecessary, to confess 
. that they themselves had been deceived 
_. upon the subject, and that what thcy ad- 
. vanced upon that topic some time since, 
. they were now ready to retract. 


ouse was, that a 
should be appoint- 


he requested of the 


This, 


- he said, was due to the public; for the 


people of this country ought not to be 


‘ practised upon by fraud; they were a ge- 


_and imaginary evils. 


nerous and a brave people ; andhe believed 
that if this country were to be invaded by 
a foreign enemy, it would only increase 


_ our energy and stimulate our exertion. 
He must therefore say, that to accuse 


them of seditious motives was highly un- 
just, as well as indecent. TRis panic had 


, already had a great effect ; and indeed, it 
_was much too general an impression to 
_proceed from real danger; a general 


panic was always created by phantoms 
It had been al- 


‘ways so in the panics of armies, for 


instance; he believed that there was 
. not to be found in history an instance in 
_ which the panic ofan army had proceeded 


from real danger; it had always proceeded 


either from accident or some stratagem of 


the enemy. Indeed, the thing bore evi- 
dence for itself; had the danger been real, 


there must have been a difference of opi- 


nion as to the amount of it; for while 
there was a difference in the size and cha- 


-_racter of the understandings of men, there 


must be a difference in their opinions: 


‘but those who believed any thing upon 
the tales of sedition which he had before 


alluded to, believed oy thing that was. 
said about it; and that of itself proved its 
fallacy. There were numerous instances 


recorded, both in prose and verse, where 


nations had been misled, and had acted 


upon such false alarms. There were 
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many instances in which a panic had been 
communicated by one class of men to the 
other— 

Sic quisque pavendo 
Dat vires famz; nulloque auctore malorum | 
Que finxere, timent. Nec solum vulgus inani 
Percussum terrore pavet : sed curia, et ipsi 
Sedibus exiluere patres, invisaque belli 
Consulibus fugiens mandat decreta senatus, ' 


His hon. friend (Mr. Windham) had 
becn panic-struck, and now strengthened 
the hand of government,—he who, last 
session, to use a vulgar adage, had “ rolled _ 
his majesty’s ministers in the dirt.” At 
that period his hon. friend was for pulling 
off the mask of perfidy, and declaimed 
loudly against that implicit confidence, 
which some had argued ought to be placed 
in ministers. He now thought such ar- 
guments were impolitic, and no man was 
more strenuous for that confidence which 
he had before with so much warmth re- 
probated. Another friend, Mr. Burke, 
to whose doctrines Mr. Windham had bee 
come a convert, had also been panic- 
struck. He had been so affected, that he 
saw nothing but a black and clouded sky; 
a bleak opposition, where there was not a 
shrub or bush to shelter him from the 

oony aspect of public affairs; but he 
ad taken refuge in the ministerial gabar- 
dine, where he hoped for security from the 
approaching storm. 

He had now dismissed the two first 
parts of the subject, and came to the 
question, whether ministers had spread 


_those alarms, for purposes which they did 


not avow. It would be with great reluc- 
tance, that he should put that cunstruction 
upon their conduct; but there had been 
such encouragement given to reports of. a ‘ 
certain nature, that he hardly knew how 
to avoid saying, that these alarms were 
created for very dangerous purposes: in- 
deed, he could not refrain from saying, 
that there appeared on the part of minis- 
ters, first, a desire to inflame the minds-of 
the people to prepare them to go to war 
with France; secondly, an inclination to 
divert the public mind from the queg- 
tion of parliamentary reform, for ~ the 
purpose of concealing the apostacy of 
certain individuals, who do not choose to 
be put to the test and tried by the public. 
upon the standard of their own profes- 
sions. As to the first of these points, he 
need only refer to the speech of the 
chancellor of the exchequer himself, who 
had said, at an early stage of the discus- 


sion of that subject, that he believed the 
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public rather reproached government for 
supineness, than blamed it for its promp- 
titude in going to war. 


and he could not help saying it appeared 
to him, from that and other things, that 
attempts were made to inflame the pub- 
ic mind with regard to France. He was 
surprised to hear it said by one right hon. 
gentleman that the only consolation that 
could arise from the death or murder of 
the late unfortunate Louis, was, that it 
would rouse the indignation and animo- 
sity of mankind against France. This 
was a consolation arising from inhumani- 
ty, that he did not envy ; he knew there 
were those who did not. mourn that un- 


jhappy event; there were those who did | 


not interest themselves to avert that mis- 
fertune. But those who loved freedom, 
or cherished liberty, must ever deplore 
the transaction, because by one act they 
had armed despotism, and given a fatal 
blow to the general interests of mankind. 
Such was his opinion now, and such it al- 
ways had been upon that subject.—With 
regard to the other motive of ministers, 
namely, that of diverting the attention of 
the public from the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, he believed in his con- 
acience that there was a design of that 
nature entertained by ministers which had 
succeeded fora time; but all this was 
temporary, for the people were not to be 
deluded for ever. God forbid they 
should! God forbid that a brave nation 
should be blinded for a long time by a few 
individuals, and. that a whole country 
should be false to itself, and destitute of 
‘honour, because an individual or two had 
betrayed their character, and hecause a 
few persons were interested in propagat- 
ing false alarms! That was not to be ex- 
pected; indeed, the deception was too 
coarse in its nature to last for any length 
_of time, and the reports were too ridicu- 
Jous about plots, conspiracies, and trea- 
sons, to be long credited. How stood 
facts upon this.occasion? A noble duke 
{the duke of Richmond) had formerly 
been of opinion, that there was nothing 
to be seen but danger forswant of a par- 
hamentary reform ; but he had so elevated 
himself of late upon fortifications of his 
own creating, and availed himself of his 
great power of discernment, that he was 
now able to discover plots, conspiracies, 
and treasons, under the garb of a parlia- 
mentary reform, or under any reform. 
The alarm had been brought forward in 
{ VOL. XXX. ] 


This was a mode 
of bespeaking the opinion of the public ; 


ry 
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great pomp and form, on Saturday morn- 
ing. At night all the mail coaches were 
stopped ; the duke of Richmond stationed 
himself, among other curiosities, at the 
Tower ; the lord mayor of London had 
found out that there was, at the king’s 
arms in Cornhill, a debating society, 
where principles of the most dangerous 
tendency were propagated, where people 
went to buy treason at sixpence a head, 
and where it was retailed to them by the 
glimmering of an inch of candle, and five 
minutes, to be measured by a glass, were 
allowed to each traitor to perform his part 
in overturning the state. And yet coarse 
and ridiculous as they were, these things 
had their effect with the public for a time 
and certainly did create a general impres- 
sion of fear.—Here Mr. Sheridan entered 
into a detail of many circumstances and 
stories, founded upon false alarms in seve- 
ral parts of the kingdom: first, when the 
alarm began, carts, waggons, and coaches, 
were said to arrive daily and hourly at 
the Tower, filled with traitors from dif- 
ferent parts of the island, and ministers 
were applauded for their prudence and 
activity inthe service of the state. Not 
one word of truth in the whole case! not 
a being brought to the Tower—not a be- 
ing charged with treason! The whole 
was a miserable fabrication to deceive the 
credulous. Suspicion, indeed, had been 
entertained ; and he believed that many 
letters had been stopped at the post-office, 


and he had no doubt that many of hig 


were among the number. He did not 
wish to talk of himself, but as so much 
had been said upon the subject of cor- 
respondence with foreign powers, and as 
hints were thrown out in various chan- 


nels, under the direction and encourage- 


ment of ministers, that he and others 
with whom he agreed on public sub- 
jects, held improper correspondence 
with other pewers, he trusted the House 
would excuse him for adverting to 
himself, and saying, that if government - 
should think it worth their while, he 
should not have the smallest objection to 
publishing every word in every letter he 
ever wrote upon the subject of politics. 
This he did to refute at once all the ca- 
lumnies which had been spread upon that 
subject. He had not the least doubt but 
that he might safely say the same thing 
of others who had been slandered in the 
same way. ‘There was a paper drawn yp 
by him, which he had no difficulty in say- 
ing he should be glad to avow every 
[2M] 
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where, and on any occasion, and this he 
said in order that it might be understood 
that no apprehension of misconstruction 
should deter him from saying he wished 
it to’be published ; he was confident it 
‘was not repugnant to the principles of 
justice’ and humanity. This related to 
the subject of the trial of the late king of 
France. He said this in hopes of deteat- 
ing the purposes of those who were so 
malicious as to insinuate, from the most 
unworthy motives, that there existed a 
faction in this country connected with its 
enemies. He could have wished tlrat there 
should not have been any necessity for his 
declaring, that he abhorred the principle 
of the decrec of the National Convention 
‘of France of the ]9thof November. No- 
thing should have deterred him from hav- 
ing written his sentiments updn such sub- 
jects. Nothing, he hoped, would deter 
‘ministers from publishing them at some 
future day, as there was no doubt but 
‘that they had kept copies of them, and 
‘various other letters, at the post-office. 

' ‘He then came to take notice of the 
manner in which government had pro- 
‘eeeded to create the alarm to which he 
had alluded. They had advertised Mr. 
‘John Frost and captain Perry.. ‘The pub- 
‘he were to look upon these two gentle- 
men as traitors: 100/. each was to be 
‘given for apprehending them. One of 


‘them, Mr. Frost, was at this hour in this [ 


country, under bail, and ready for his 
trial, if he was to be tried; and the other 
was charged only with having printed in 
‘the Argus what the chancellor of the ex- 
‘ehequer had himself delivered ina speech 
‘upon the subject of parliamentary reform. 
‘He should not have mentioned these 
things, but to: prove that great pains -had 
‘been taken to carry on a system of delu- 
‘sion. There was another fact, which was 
‘too extraordinary to be omitted. A story 
-had been trumped .up, that-there was a 
‘plan for taking the Fower by the French; 
after which, the whole of our constitution 
‘was to be overturned, and the royal fa- 
“mily were to be murdered. -At the head 
‘of this plot was to be placed’ that most 
-execrable character,. Marat, whom the 
French. would have done well long ago to 
have removed, and which they would 
have been.able to accomplish, had they 
not joined to him- Robespierre, and others 
‘of a‘different character. This fiction was 
‘not enough; for we were told that there 
‘were certain people in pay by the French 
for the: purpose of destroying as many of 
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the people of this country as they could; 
and that attempts had been made to poi- 
son the New River. There was no doubt 
but that these things appeared now to be 
too ridiculous to be believed; and yet 
many gave credit to them, insomuch that 
the proprietors of the New River were 
obliged to advertise in all the newspapers 
the falsehood of that report. Was this 
no hardship, or did it not show a shame= 
ful disposition to impose upon the public 
and to work up the pane of this country 
into fury against the French? In far- 
ther confirmation of this, he referred the 
House to the gross, clumsy calamny of. 
the various newspapers which were pub- 


lished from day to day, under the autho- 


rity of administration, where every thing 
that had any relation to the French was 
abused without mercy: by this the French 
were given to understand, for many 
months, that our court was at enmity 
with them. This also was part of the 
system of delusion which had been prac- 
tised, in order to bring about a rupture 
between the two countries. There was 
one paper in particular, said to be tlre 
property of members of that House, and 
published and conducted under their im- 
mediate direction, which had for rts motto 
a garbled part of a beautiful sentenca, 
when it might with much more propriety 
have assumed the whole— oo 
Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat? Ille etiam cecos instare tumultus 
Sepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere 
bella. 

But it was not the authority of govern- 
ment alone that he rested upon, when 
An insur- 
_tection was said to be planned by cor- 
rupting the soldiers, and this turned out 
to be the sum of sixpence given for por- 
ter in. Edinburgh: now, what the scarcity 
of money might be in that country, he 
could not tell; but this was very clear, 
that the system of corruption had net 
been carried to any very great extent. He 
then alluded to the burning Mr. Dundas 
in effigy by the people of Scotland, to 
which circumstance he imputed the sore- 
ness that the right hon. gentleman had 
displayed in the account he had given of 
the pretended insurrections in that coun- 
try. It was said that Rotundo, a very 
notorious rufian from France, had been 
in England, and no doubt for execrabie 
purposes; but he was not sent here onta 
sanguinary embassy ; but fled merely to 


-elude the hand of justice. There wore 


; 
. i j : 
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ether stories afloat at the same period 
equally ridiculous, and ramified into vari- 
ous rumours. It was said that numbers 
were kept in pay; that they were drilled 
and disciplined in dark rooms by a ser- 
jeant in a brown coat; and that, on a 
certain signal being given, they would 
sally forth frem porter rooms and back 
parlours, and finally subvert the constitu- 
tion. Such were the idle stories with 
which for menths the people have been 
amused.. There was another circumstance 
which struck a panic into government, the 
planting the tree of liberty in Dundee. 
But this was like ‘“* Birnam wood coming 
to Dunsinane.” This insurrection, as it 
was Called, originated with a few school 
boys, the chastisement of whom by their 
‘master, restered them to their loyalty, 
‘and prevented them from overturning the 
constitution. Some persons, through a 
motive of indefensible humour, had writ- 
ten a letter to sir George Yonge, inform- 
ing him of an insurrection at Salisbury, 
when no such insurrection really existed. 
‘it was likewise said that there was an 
Insurrection at Shields. The military 
‘were instantly dispatched ; but the ingur- 
rection had ceased, and the seditious in- 
surgents were voluntarily assisting in 
getting off a king’s ship that had run 
aground. He next instanced what had 
been deemed a seditious tumult at Yar- 
mouth, which was equally well founded as 
what he had before noticed. If the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer was not so stiff- 
‘necked and lofty—if he condescended to 
mix in public meetings—he would not be 
apt to be led into those errors which were 
practised, he must suppose with too much 
success, on his credulity.—In all. the va- 
rious accounts of pretended insurrections, 
there was not the least proof of discontent 
‘in the public mind, or disaffection to go- 
vernment in any one of these, but that 
the whole arose from other causes. These 
things entitled him to say, that an inqui- 
ry ought to take place to set the public 
mind at rest. He then touched upon the 
addresses transmitted from patriots in 
| ae to the National Convention, a 
ong list of which had been compiled un- 
der the auspices of the treasury. One of 
them was signed by Mr. Hardy, an honest 
shoemaker, who little dreamt, God help 
him! how near he had been overturn- 

Ing the constitution. 
He next took notice of the effect of the 
bars of delusion in the metropolis, and 
e hardships under which many indivi 
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duals laboured in consequence of that 
system ; where publicans had been told by 
different magistrates of the effect of their 
allowing any conversation upon politics. . 
in their houses; that if they conducted 
themselves in the least degree displeasing 
to the government they should lose their 
licences ; and still farther, they were asked 
what newspapers they took in. * Do you 
take in the Morning Chronicle or Post ?” 
Yes, Sir, “ Take care there is no sedition 
in it ; for if there is, you are liable to pu- 
nishment for distributing it to your cus- 
tomers.” There was one very particular 
case in this respect—The Unicorn in Co-. 
vent Garden, where a society had long 
met to discuss the propriety of a parlia-. 
mentary reform. The landlord was sent 
for to sir Sampson Wright; the man ap- 
peared, and explained the nature of the. 
society. Sir Sampson said, it was per- 
fectly a harmless meeting in itself, but. 
advised him not to suffer the society to 
meet again, because it might give of- 
fence to the higher powers. So that a 
man was not to have a newspaper which 
he liked, or which his customers might be 
desirous of seeing, nor was a harmless so- 
ciety to be held, because it might be dis-. » 
agreeable to the higher powers. He was 
given to understand also that every thing 
that had passed in his house for months 
-was perfectly known to the magistrates, 
as well as that of every other public. 

| house ; for that thev had agents employed 

for this purpose. — Mr. Sheridan then took: 
notice of the expression of the attorney- 
general at the opening of this session, of 
his having two hundred cases to bring 
forward for prosecution only; @ very. 
few of whom had been at all brough 

forward, and many of those only book- 
sellers for selling in the way of trade, the 

Rights of Man, omitting all the parts ob- 

‘jected to by the attorney-general in the. 

trial of Mr. Paine, and for selling the Ad- 

dress to the Addressers,. and the Jockey. 

‘Club. Mr. Sheridan said, he had 200. 

cases to submit to the attorney-general 

and to that House, of real hardship sus- 
tained by innocent individuals, and which 
he should have stated this night, but that 
the unexpected diligence of the Lords. 
had called for so much of his time last 
week on the trial of Mr. Hastings, as not 
to allow him time to collect these cases. 

—The next point which came to be no- 

ticed was the mode adopted on the part 

of the treasury, to discover persons who 
distribute seditious books. This was. 


a ~~ 
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doneby means of a circtlar letter all over 
the country, from Messrs. Chamberlaine 
and White, solicitors to the treasury, to 
various attornies, employing them as 
agents inthis business. This was to the 
last degree dangerous; because it went 
to place in a situation to be tempted, 
a set of men not distinguished for supe- 
rior morality, and of making them derive 
moluments from the litigation which 
themselves, not their clients, were to 
create. Many attornies had, to their ho- 
nour, rejected the offer with indignation. 
The books chictly to be noticed were the 
works of Mr. Paine and the Jockey Club. 
He had no occasion to say any thing of 
these books ; but neither these, nor any 
other books, could Jaunch out more freely 
on the septa! of a parliamentary reform, 
than the speeches of Mr. Chancellor Pitt, 
and the duke of Richmond; or more 
grossly against kings, than the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Burke) upon former oc- 
-casions. To prove this, he read passages 
from the noble duke’s address to the 
county of Sussex, and to colonel Shar- 
man, and the volunteers of freland, in 
which he asserted that it was in vain for 
the people to look to the House of Com- 
mons for redress, that they could find it 
only in themselves; that they ought to 
assert their right, and not desist tl they 
should have established a House of Com- 
‘mons truly representing every man in the 
kingdom. -Frem Mr. ‘Burke’s speech on 
his motion for leave to bring in his bill 
6f reform, he read a passage, calculated 
to represent the peers of the realm in the 
most abject, degraded state. He said, he 
was sorry that the report was not made to 
the king in council, of the conviction of 
persons charged with misdemeanors: if it 
were usual to make such a report, he 
should like very much to hear the obser- 
vations of his majesty’s ministers, on the 
cases of some of the wretched bill stickers 
convicted of publishing seditious libels. 
When the seditious passages were read, 
the noble duke might say, “ he borrowed 
that from the preamble to my reform 
bill.” The chancellor of the exchequer 
might say, “‘ that expression was stolen 
from the speech which I made, when I 
proposed my plan for a parliamentary re- 
form.” He wondered how these person- 
ages could bear their own feelings, when 
they knew that poor wretches were lying 
upon straw in the gloom of a prison, for 
having published sentiments, which they 


had solemnly professed in and out of [ 
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parliament. The offence was the same ift 
all, but mark the difference of the treat 
ment! Punishment and’ a prison were 
the lot of one set, whilst the others weré 
honoured with places and emoluments, 
and seats in his majesty’s council !—He 
then took notice of the principles of the 
society, of whicli Mr. Reeves was the lea- 
der, and of all others formed upon that 
plan. These socicties were described by 
Mr. Law, in the letter which he pub- 
lished on the 24th of January last, in the 
Morning Chronicle, stating his teasons 
for withdrawing from that society, and 
stating, amongst othcr things, that ae 
proceee against republicans and level- 
ers upon private anonymous letters. No- 
thing, he said, could be more infamous 
than such a principle. He took notice of 
a sermon preached before the House of 
Lords, by alearned prelate ( Dr.Hotsley ); 
in which his lordship complained of thé 
folly with which people had of late suffered 
themselves to be carried away by a spirit 
of discussion about the origin of governs | 
ment. The slavishness of this high churelr 
doctrine, which discountenancted inquiry; 
could be equalled only by the want of 
charity, which appeared in another part 
of the sermon, in which tlte public indig- 
nation was directed against a particularde- 
scription of men (Protestant Dissenters ); 
who were represented as unworthy of the 
name of fellow Christians. He touched 
also upon @ publication of Dr. Tatham, 
in which he accuses Dr. Priestley as an 
accomplice in the murder of the king of 
France, and told him, that whatever 
pretension he might have to reputatiof 
for abilities, he must give up his heart, 
which could in no light whatever be de+ 
fended. Here Mr. Sheridan took noticé 
of the disgraceful riots at Birmingham, and 
of the difficulties thrown in the way of 
payment of the money ordered by verdicts 
of juries upon trials for the damages sus- 
tained by these riots. But even this was 
exceeded by what had taken place in Cam- 
bridge, for, to such a pitch of insolent 
injustice had the system of political op- 
pression been carried against publicans, -. 
that they were compelled to take an oath 
that they not only would not suffer politr- 
cal disputes in their*houses, but that they 
would give an account of the behaviour 
and conversation of every republican the 

might happen to know or hear of. A 

this wasinfamous, but it was the effect of 
the panic he had so frequently alluded to ? 
Tt was owjng to that panic, that the Chan 
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¢ellor of the Exchequer objected the other 
day to the receiving of the petition from 
Nottingham. It was owing to that panic, 
that a right hon, gentleman (Mr. Burke) 
did not of late speak with the eloquence 
with which he used to command the ad- 
miration of his auditors; for now really 
the taste of his mind, and the character 
of his understanding appeared to be al- 
tered. It was owing to that panic, that 
his hon. friend (Mr. Windham) had 
brought his mind to approve what his heart 
had for years before abhorred—he meant 
the erection of barracks. It was owing 
to that panic that his hon. friend had 
prevailed upon himself to support a minis- 
ter, because he had a bad opinion of him. 
It was owing to that panic that a learned 
lord (Loughborough) had given his dis- 
interested support to government, and 
had actually accepted of the seals of an 
administration he had uniformly reprobat- 
ed. But above all, it was owing to that 
panic that the right hon. gentleman to 
whom he had alluded before had Jost his 
fine taste entirely, and had become the 
slave of the most ridiculous pantomimic 
trick and contemptible jugeling—and car- 
ried about with him daggers and knives to 
assist him in efforts of description. It 
was to this panic also that the milk of the 


Christian religion had lost its mildness, . 


and a spirit of intolerance had renewed its 
fierceness from the pulpit. He adverted 
to the letter signed by Mr. Windham and 
others, and addressed to the Whig Club, 
in which they signified their intention of 
withdrawing from the Club. Mr. Sheri- 
dan represented this letter as the effect of 
nothing but panic; for otherwise a gen- 
tleman could never have thought ef going 
such lengths in favour of ministers whom 
he despised, and whom he could not trust, 
and against a man whom he affected to 
admire and respect. He never could have 
thought of withdrawing from a club, be- 
cause it had nobly resolved to resist ca- 
Jumny, and called upon its members to 
rally round the champion of liberty, 
against whom the envenomed shafts of ca- 
lumny were directed, but who, the more 
he was calumniated, the dearer he must 
become to those generous friends, who 
were attached to him for his virtues and 
his talents. When he found the hon. 
oe leagued against such a man, 

e declared, that though he was convin- 
‘ced the hon. gentleman was by nature 
truly brave, he verily believed the panic 
whith had seized him, had not only af- 
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fected the clearness of his head, but had 
violated the mtegrity of his heart. He 
recommended Mr. Grey to. persevere in 
his intention of moving for a parliamentary 
reform; but he advised him not to make 


any profession on the occasion; not to 


promise that as a man and a minister he 
would support a reform; nor to say that 
unhackneyed in the ways of men, he would 
pursue only the paths of plain dealing and 
honesty; in a word, not to say that the 
times were not good enough for him, for 
all this had been said by the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt) who had shown that 
he was a stranger to the performance of 
the most solemn engagement, and that if 
he could not accommodate himself to the 
times, he would make the times accommo- 
date themselves to him. He was sure, 
that his hon. friend would never be found 
to resemble such a character;- he had a 
lofty ¢pirit, seated in a heart of honour ; 
and what he was convinced was right, that 
he was sure he would inflexibly pursue. . 
Mr. Sheridan concluded with moving 
‘© That this House will, upon this day 
sevennight, resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to consider of the 
Seditious Practices and Insurrections, re- 
ferred to in his majesty’s most gracious 
Speech at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of parliament.” | 

My. Lamébton said, it was-most unques- 
tionably the duty of ministers to have 
brought forward evidence of the pilots and 
insurrections which had been so much 
talked of: if there were in this country in- 
cendiaries and disturbers of the public 
peace, they ought to have been prosecuted 
and punished: it would have been the in- 
terest of ministers to have done so, as they 
would thereby have totally confounded 
the unbelieving few. He alluded to the 
conduct of Cicero, with respect to Cati- 
line's conspiracy, and contrasted it with 
that of ministers on the present occasion. 
Cicero came beldly forward with a direct 
and precise charge, naming the whole 
members of the conspiracy : ministers, on 
the other hand, had sheltered themselves 
under the general and indefinite term, 
“notoriety,” without adducing a single 
proof; whereas truth always spoke out 
fairly. He charged ministers with having 
given countenance to a species of inquisi- 
tion of a mest dangerous and tyrannical 
tendency. How many injurious calum- 
nies had been thrown out against hig right 


‘hon. friend (Mr. Fox), whose character 


stoed ia no need of ‘any- eulogium from 
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him; but it was so exactly and so well 
delineated in the passage which he was 
about to read, that he would gladly have 
rummaged many a dunghill for it ; instead 
of that, however, he had found it in a de- 
lightful garden. He then read a para- 
graph from a speech of Mr. Burke’s, con- 
taining a high panegyrick on Mr. Fox. 
His right hon. friend had been indeed of 
late the subject of perpetual abuse; but 
as he did not merit it, what was in- 
tended as abuse, would in fact be com- 
mendation. Mr. Lambton proceeded to 
take notice of the clubs which had been 
so much spoken of at Derby, where no 
great number of persons, and they having 
no other object in view than the obtain- 
ing a reform in parliament, had been mag- 
nified into 1,500 republicans and levellers ; 
and of those at Cromer and Norwich, 
which were equally innocent. He next 
alluded to the Association at the Crown 
and Anchor, and tothe illegal and dan- 
gerous spirit of inquisition which marked 
their proceedings ; and he read upon this 
subject, part of Mr. Law’s letter, to whom 
his thanks were due for the honourable and 
proper part he had acted. He was per- 
suaded, he said, that ministers had no 
proof of the existence of any of the con- 
-spiracies or insurrections about which so 
great an alarm had been industriously cre- 
ated, otherwise they would boldly and 
firmly have taken the necessary steps for 
the safety of the country, and the protec- 
tion of the public peace in such a con- 
juncture, trusting to secure themselves by 
a bill of indemnity ; but then indeed they 
must have come forward with some sort 
of proof. It appeared to him that minis- 
ters had two objects in view by the pre- 
sent alarm: one was, to get rid of a reform 
in parliament, by confounding with level- 
Ters all those who professed to wish for it; 
the other, to reconcile the people of this 
country to a war with France. He would 
warmly second the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Windham said, that he felt it diffi- 
cult to answer the arguments of the hon. 
gentleman ; since they were arguments 
in which he himself was peculiarly impli- 
‘cated. To aspeech, however, so irregu- 
lar, though various, and composed of 
such heterogenous materials, he should 
give every possible degree of method 
that was im his power. 
tleman had used the artifice too often 
to be met with in polemic contro- 


versy ; that of changing the question, 
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and then arguing upon it. He had talked 
of plots and insurrections; but the ex- 
istence of plots and insurrections had 
never been the question. The question 
was the state of the country, which, in 
his opinion, was such as would have led 
to plots and insurrections. It related to 
seditious practices hitherto unknown, call- 
ing loudly for an effectual remedy, and 
amply justifying every act that had been 
adopted for the prevention of their farther 
progress. The species of insurrection 
stated in the proclamation, purported to 
be exactly what it was: and when gentle- 
men called for proofs of acts of positive. 
insurrection, they called for proofs of 
what had never been asserted. Of the 
facts which had been cited, proofs had 
not been given, because they were deemed 
unnecessary. The whole country had 
teemed with seditious publications; and 
when the state of the country had been 
talked of as justifying alarm, was not that 
fact sufficient? Another fact, no less 
convincing to his mind, as the foundation 
of national fear, was the assiduity with 
which those seditious publications had 
been circulated. To ask for proofs of the 
existence of those facts was as absurd ag 
to ask for proofs of the existence of ge- 
neral Dumeurier: and the minds of men 
might be as much perplexed by questions 
from a subtle inquirer on the one subject 
as on the other, Might not a man, from 
a combination of various disconnected cir+ 
cumstances, receive a convincing impres- 


| sion of a general fact, and yet not be 


able to state any particular proofs of such 
fact? Would gentlemen be convinced by 
nothing less than ocular or tangible evi 
dence of every subject of inquiry? Such 
reasoners no statement would satisfy ; and 
if he should say, that there was a discone 
tented spirit at Nerwich, they might ask 
what judgment he could thence form con- 
cerning other parts of the kingdom? But 
it happened, that his conviction arose not 
from knowledge of so partial a nature. 
He had seen symptoms of a discontented 
spirit, not in Norwich only, but in various 
other places; and when people of all de- 
scriptions, from all parts of the kingdom, 
seemed to concur in feeling the same spe- 
cies of alarm, however false particular ru- 
mours might be, such terror could not be 
totally unfounded; there could not exist 
so much smoke without fire. One of the 
charges that had been brought forward 
against government was, that they had 


for a long time meant to carry.on a war 


oe 


© 
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against France, and therefore had created 
the present alarm: but to that charge no 
‘other answer appeared necessary than a 
reference to dates. The alarm had ex- 
‘isted in November last, and government 
‘did not take their first measures till De- 
cember. That alarm had called forth 
the different loyal associations which 
had been so much misrepresented, but 
‘which had merited the highest praise; 
‘and none more so than that which had 
‘been so calumniated, of the Crown 
‘and Anchor; an Association that had 
‘actually been the means of saving this 
‘country. When the hon. gentleman won- 
dered that he who had been in the habits 
-of acting with opposition should at pre-, 
‘sent act with administration, he hoped 
that the circumstance of his having long 
‘represented the state of the country to 
administration, and now supported them 
‘in their measures taken for its safety, 
‘would be considered as an evidence of his 
sincerity on the subject. The hon. gen- 
tleman had declared that the more uniform 
and universal that fear might have been, 
‘the more doubt ought there to be of the 
_existence of real danger: but this was a 
hew theory; and to his mind it appeared 
more an universality of fear, than any 
‘principle of panic which that hon. gentle- 
man could have discovered. There was 
‘Not a writer on the subject, who had not 
‘boasted that this was a new era in the 
‘history of mankind ; an era when light was 
more than usually diffused, and when pub- 
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the government of France, that they did 
not adopt and carry into practice timely. 
measures of prevention; and should we 
not take warning from the lamentable ex- 
ample of that unhappy country? Who 
were the governors a France at this mo- 
ment? People raised from the lowest to 
the highest situations, who domineered 
over the fairest cities: and a change in 
the political system of this country would 
throw power into the hands of characters 
similar to those in France who have fol- 
lowed the series of reformers, too many 
to be enumerated. Was the probability 
of such an event no just subject of alarm 
and danger? The massacres of the 2d of 
September were said to have been pro- 
duced by a mere handful of men. If that 
were true,—if so small a number could ac- 
complish so extensive a mischief in Paris, 
guarded by armed troops,—could such a 
city as London escape the blow ?—Mr. 
Windham then stated a report. which he 
had heard, of clubs having been formed, 
to which those who were admitted re- 
ceived money for their attendance, and 
were told that their services would be 
wanted on some future occasion. Such 
a report might possibly be untrue, but he 
had certainly heard it, and he had heard 
it from people net connected with each 
other. When it was asserted, that such 
clubs met only for the purpose of parlia- 
mentary reform, and conducted them- 
selves in an orderly manner, he thought 
that the ground for alarm was greater ; 


lic opinion was beginning to be heard, | just as he should have more reason to fear 


and could not be resisted. Other men 
“might forma far different judgment ; they 
might declare that the engine of these irre- 
-sistible efforts was not that of public opi- 

nion, but that it was the engine of the 
‘ press, set to work by every possible art 
‘and addressed to the passions of men, 
‘who were incapable of being actuated by 
‘an appeal to their reason. When these 
‘means had already overturned the govern- 
“ment of a neighbouring country from its 
* base, ought we not to guard for such 
fatal effects? It had been said by the 
- agents of Mr. Paine, that the principles 
‘which would produce the same event in 
this country were operating with the si- 
‘lence and rapidity of thought. He firmly 
‘believed it: the fact was some time 
‘since to be ascertained from the ge- 
-neral opinions: of the people; from the 
‘ fears of those who dreaded the event; 
‘from the: sanguine expectations of those 
--Who.wished it. It had been the suin of 


\ 


an hostile army on being told that it was 
well disciplined. It was curious that gen- 
tlemen should require proofs of such a 
fact as that of the opinion entertained 
throughout the kingdom. The unanimous 
consent of the House of Commons, on 
meeting after. the recess, was pretty good 
evidence of such a fact. As to his having 


‘canvassed for government, he denied the 


assertion ; and he thought when misrepre- 


-sentations were so much condemned, that 


misrepresentations of such a nature ought 
to have been avoided. He had before 
said, and again asserted, that there might 
exist critical circumstances of the coun- 
try, in which to support administration 
was the first duty of men of every party. 


‘Such was the case at present, and it be- 


hoved gentlemen to be upon their guard ; 
the fire was suppressed for a time, but not 
extinguished. The measures of govern- 
ment had already produced good effects. 
They had checked the operations of those 
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who wished to overturn the constitution ; 
they had stopped others from going over 
to their party ; but he feared they had not 

e one proselyte. These men had now 
found it to their advantage to pretend 
that no danger had happened ; like house- 
breakers who rested on their arms, and 
affected ignorance, when on the eye of 


detection by the family whom their ef- 


forts had awakened; but who resolved, as 
200n as suspicion should be laid asleep, to 
" renew their atrocities. 
spoke of the obstinate incredulity of the 
bon. gentleman in persisting to think that 
the alarm throughout the country was 
created by administration as a pretext for 
their subsequent conduct; and asserted 
that the evidence of danger was indubita- 
ble, and such as the majority of the House 
had sanctioned by its assent. He there- 
fore totally disapproved of the present 
motion. 

Mr. Martin said, that the conduct of 
ministers would have met his approbation, 
could he have believed that grounds of 
alarm really existed ; but he belicved no 
such thing. 

he Lord Mayor (Sir James Saunder- 
son) said, that Mr. Windham had so ably 
answered the arguments of the hon. mover, 
that he would not attempt to enter much 
at large into the subject; but with the 
leave of the House, he should take the 
liberty to state a few facts, which, though 
they might not tend to strengthen the 
general opinion of the House as to the 
existence of Jacobin societies and sedi- 
tious practices in the capital, might per- 
haps contribute a little to remove the 
es credulity of the hon. mover. 
‘Soon after the promulgation of the king’s 
‘proclamatian in May, he had felt it his 
| aatinebaee duty, as approaching to the 
igh station in the city which he had now 
the honour to fill, to make diligent inquiry 
into the nature and end of those danger- 
‘ous practices at that time stated to pre- 
vail; in consequence of which, he was 
soon apprized, not by anonymous or hear- 
‘say information, but by the evidence of 
‘parties who were present, and who, for 
tthe purpose of putting the magistrates on 
their guard, and from a true regard to 
the safety and welfare of the country, had 
-affected to engage in all the mad and des- 
perate projects at that time in agitation, 
that numerous societies were formed in 
-the metropolis, frequently assembling, 
-under the specious pretext, certainly, of 
obtaining -a reform in parliament, or asso- 
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ciated as Friends of the People. And 
here he begged to be clearly understood 
as not intending the slightest reflection 
on a very respectable body of gentlemen, 
poviely associated, under a similar appel- 
ation, in another place ; for their purpose 
had been openly and manfully avowed, 
and the rank of the parties ot 4 the great 
stake which several of them held in the 
country, made it absolutely impossible for 
them to be implicated, in the slightest de- 
gree, by what he should offer to the House. 


But the fact was, that under one or the | 


other of those denominations, those socie- 
ties which had been checked during the 
summer, by the progress of the allied 
powers, became exceedingly active, and 
increased in proportion to the reverse 
which followed; 8 or 900 new members 
being admitted in one week. These socie- 
ties adopted in the widest extreme the 
principles of Tom Paine, and inculcated 
under the name of a reform in parliament, 
principles totally subversive of our happy 
constitution. i'rench opinions were re- 
commended uniformly and artfully at all 
the various clubs, and disseminated with 
the utmost industry, into all the corners 
of the kingdom, and under the forms of 
French modes, assembling by the phrases 
of «Citizen and Equal,” “No King,” ‘No 
Nobles,” *“ No clergy,” were the subjects 
of their discussions ; and the only remed 

pointed out by the leaders, was the des 
perate extremity of creating anew organ, 
namely, a convention of Englishmen ; it 
being roundly asserted, that parliament 
itself was too corrupt to admit of any 
other resource. Those views appearing 
to him equally monstrous and incredible, 
he had given to them but little of credence 
until he found, about the period when he 
took the mayoralty chair, that the infor- 
mation, which had been given to him so 
early as the middle of September, of an 
address to the National Convention, from 
several of those societies, a measure which 
he then disbelieved was actually pre- 
sented, and favourably received at the 
bar of that body of legislators : he became 
from that moment pretty well convinced 
of the authenticity and value of his com- 
munications, and he put it fairly to the 
House to decide, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, he was not bound in 
duty to take every measure which pru- 
dence could suggest, both of precaution 
and prevention. And the -citizens of Lan- 
don, to their immortal honour, had so 


warmly secondcd his endeavours, thas 


a 
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‘those societies were considerably check-. 
ed; and they carried to the foot of the 
throne, their loyal and grateful thanks to 
his majesty, fer his paternal care in as- 
sembling his parliament ; and taking those 
‘wise and vigorous measures which had se- 
cured the peace of the capital, and the 
happiness and welfare of the country. 
The steps in the mean time taken in the 
city, were neither harsh nor oppressive. 
The magistrates only informing the pub- 
licans to be on their guard against the 
admission of bodies of men unknown to 
the neighbourhood, because - wherever 
seditious assemblies should be permitted, 
their licence could not be renewed; 
and in all the cases of anonymous in- 
formation, it was his constant rule to 
act upon them in no other way, than 
by sending for the parties, stating the 
circumstances, hearing their answer, and 
then dismissing them with friendly advice. 
Before he sat down, he would reply to the 
observation of the hon. mover on the sub- 
ject of a sixpenny society expelled from 
the King’s Arms in Cornhill. That so- 
ciety usually consisted of six or seven 
hundred persons, who met weekly for the 
purpose of discussing political subjects, 
of a delicate and important nature. Itso 
happened, that information was brought 
to him, that on the evening preceding the 
interruption alluded to, the chairman pub- 
licly declared, without any material oppo- 
sition, that he held republican principles ; 
and, after stating to the company details 
of riots in sundry places, and particularly 
an attempt to plant the tree of liberty in 
Dundee, he added, that “he lamented we 
were not so forward.’? Notwithstanding 
this, his lordship acted only in that busi- 
ness on the general application of the de- 

uty; common council, and other inha- 
Gitants of the ward, and at the particular 
request of the owner of the house, who 
honestly expressed to him his strong dis- 
like of their late proceedings, and his de- 
termination to put a stop to them; for 
which purpose, he claimed the protection 
of the civil power. His lordship concluded 
with submitting his conduct to the judg- 
ment of the House, and declaring that he 
should vote against the motion. 

Mr. Fox said, that from the speech of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Windham) at least 
till towards the conclusion of it, he had 
hoped for a speedy. determination of the 
debate. He would not say, that he was 
not much interested in the fate of the pre- 
sent motion, but his anxiety was greatly 
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lessened, from the reflection, that great 
part of its object had been already ob- 
tained; for to have drawn from his hon. 
friend, now so strenuous a supporter of, 
and so much in the confidence of the mi- 
nister, a total disavowal of all those sup- 
poe plots and insurrections by which the 
ate alarm had been excited, was undoubt- 
edly a great point gained. His hon. friend 
had now expressly acknowledged, that 
no insurrections or plots, in the sense 
meant by the mover of the present ques 
tion, had ever existed.. But did this agree 
with what had been held out by ministers ? 
No: plots and insurrections of different 
kinds, and in different places, had been 
held forth; a conspiracy had even been 
talked of for taking possession of the 
Tower, and the time specified when it 


-was to have taken place. All this, how- 


ever, was now given up. His hon. friend 
seemed fond of dealing altogether in ge- 
nerals, and in his support of the present 
administration, he had adopted the pru- 
dent plan of giving up both fact and 
argument; for he could otherwise give 
them no consjstent support. He com- 
plained of being misrepresented when he 
was stated to have said that he gave mi- 
nisters his support, because he entertained 
a bad opinion of them: but he did un- 
questionably say, that his obligation to 
strengthen the executive government 
might become, on that account, the more 
binding. There seemed, therefore, little 
round to complain of misrepresentation. 
as it however, said Mr. Fox, or could it 
be deemed unreasonable, that the denial 
now given by his hon. friend should be 
given formally by the House, that they 
might give a vote of quiet to the minds 
of the people? This, the fortifications at 
the Tower, and other circumstances cal- 
culated to impress the minds of the peo- ~ 
ple with serious alarm, rendered the more, 
indispensably requisite. — Mr. Fox nextad- 
verted to what had been said of the clubs 
at Cromer, in Norfolk; and urged, that 
if his hon. friend had been so much mis- 
informed, .as he had undoubtedly been, 
with respect to what had happened in a 
village within two miles of his own house, 
he should have hoped it might have led 
him to be more jealous of the information 
he received as to other clubs and associa- 
tions. Mr. Fox said, that he and his 
friends were not obstinate infidels; ‘they. 
desired only to be convinced, and would 
readily alter their opinion if they saw any 
reasonable evidence to induce them so te 
(2 NJ | | 
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do. As to what had been said by his hon. 
friend, that no pretext had been held 
forth by ministers to justify the proclama- 
tions for calling out the militia, and for 
the meeting of parliament, but that they 
had fairly and distinctly stated the fact ; 
he mut beg leave to observe, that a true 
Fact might frequently be used as a false 
pretext; and here, by his hon. friend's 
own account of the matter, the insurrec- 
tions satisfied at most but the letter of the 
law; while a cause totally different, and 
ynconnected either with these insurrec- 
tions or with the purview of the act of par- 
Nament, was recurred to in order to satisfy 


the spirit of the act. The worthy chief 


Magistrate for the city had observed, that 
the number of disaffected had decreas- 
ed in November, but that they now in- 
creased. And was not a war the very 
means of procuring such increase; Mr. 


Fox now adverted to the proceedings of 


Mr. Reeves’s association in receiving and 
considering anonymous informations, and 
transmitting them to government; which 
he reprobated in the strongest and most 


emphatical terms, as destructive both of 


the peace and character of individuals in all 
probability innecent, and totally subver- 
sive of every principle of liberty.—With 
respect to the pen circumstances of the 
snes Oras ox said it was undoubtedly 
_ true, that many of those friends whom he 
highly respected, and with whom he had 
ong been accustomed to think and act, 
éntertained a much greater degree of alarm 
than he did, and, of course, differed with 
him in some degree as to the extent of the 
suppor which should be given at this time 
to the executive government. They acted, 
he knew, on the most honourable prin- 
ciples; and he had the satisfaction also to 
know, that that temporary disagreement in 
opinion on the present occasion, made no 
difference whatever in the great line of their 

olitical principles ; in their disa probation 
both of the general system of the present 
administration, and of the way by which 
they came into office. He said, that the 
direct lie had now been given to the con- 
tents of many pamphlets equally danger- 
ous with any of Paine’s books, particularly 
one, calledthe Dream of an Englishman, 
and others; which had been industriously 
circulated to spread alarm and distress 
over the face of the country. Was it to 
be held a justifiable expedient of govern- 
ment to tell the public, that treasons and 
conspiracies existed, and neither to pro- 
secute nor endeavour to discover the con- 
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épirators and traitors? He and his friends 


might be supposed to speak as if they felt 
galled upon the subject. He owned he 
did speak with some such feeling, because 
he knew it had been confidently said, that 
letters had been written by him and his 
friends, to persons in France, of a danger- 
ous tendency, and that it was only owing 
to the lenity of ministers that they were 
not produced. If ministers were in pos- 
session of any such letters, he challenged 
them to the proof. But he should be told, 
it was an awkward thing to produce letters 
opened at the post-office.’ To that he 
should answer, the awkwardness was in 
opening them at the post-office. It did, 
however, so happen, that for, he believed, 
more than two years, he had net had oc- 
casion to write a single letter to France, 
except one to an English friend (lord Lau- 
derdale} when at Paris. Again he should 
be told, that he had seen Frenchmen 
in this country; that he head seen the 
French minister. He had seen Frenchmen 
here, and had seen the French minister ; 
but he had yet to learn that it was any 
crime for him or any gentleman to see the 
minister sent to our court from any coun- 
try. He knew of no law by which mem- 
bers of parliament, like senators of Venice, 
were prohibited from even conversing with 
the ministers of foreign states. Was it 
not a situation of the country horrible to 
relate, that men’s correspondence and 
conversation were to be pried into with 
such inquisitorial jealousy, as to make it. 
dangerous for them to commit their 
thoughts to paper, or te converse with a 
stranger but in the presence of @ third per- 
son? Let the House do away all these 
suspicions and rumours by an honest in- 
qury: and restore the public to that free- 

om and confidence, both of writing and 
speech, which it was the pride of our con- 
stitution to bestow, and which became the 
frank and open character of a free peo- 
ple.—His hon. friend had said, that these 
plotters against the constitution were only 
quiet like a gang of housebreakers who 
had disturbed the family, watching for an 
opportunity to repeat the attempt: but 
what would be the conduct of his hon. 
friend if he were really alarmed by house- 
breakers ? Would he make no inquiry to 
discover the gang, and thereby prevent 
them frem repeating the attempt? Or 
would he adopt the spirit of a bill once 
proposed in that House, in censequence 
of numereus burglaries, ef which Jews 
were suspected to be the perpetrators ? 
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The tenor of this bill was, that any Jew 
or suspected person seen looking down an 
area, should be guilty of death. If the 
House refused to inquire into the grounds 
of the suspicions to which they had given 
the sanction of their belief, they put every 
person upon whom suspicion A into al- 
most as bad a situation as the suspected 
persons under such a bill. A circum- 
stance respecting the secession of some 
gentlemen from the Whig club had been 
‘ alluded to,which he could have wished had 
not been mentioned in that place. The 
hon, gentleman said he had canvassed for 
no persons to join him in that secession: 
but was not the very mode in which he 
had done it acanvass? He was sure that 
the hon. gentleman was his friend, because 
he told him so: he knew that he was the 
friend of the hon. gentleman; but had he 
no other proofs but the circumstance just 
mentioned, and the publication connected 
with it, he should not be so presumptuous 
as to hope that uny friendship existed be- 
tween them. His hon. friend, whom he 
never suspected of intending to support 
administration in any other mode than that 
which he professed, was, perhaps, raising 
@ sort of independent corps, and some 
might be induced to join it, preferring 
that mode of quitting their old friends to 
amore open desertion. But his hon. friend 
would recollect, that these independent 
companies, when once raised, where al- 
ways incorporated with the regular batta- 
lions. The operation of fear was not easily 
calculated, when they saw already that it 
had made a chancellor. To his hon. friend 
it had produced only reputation. He was 
now extolled as one of the very first men 
in the country,. not for those virtues and 
abilities that well entitled him to the rank, 
but for his quick sense of alarm, and his 
perseverance in dismay. When fear could 
thus confer both profit and reputation, 
there was no saying to what men might 
aspire by this glorious kind of magnani- 
mous timidity. Mr. Fox concluded with 
declaring, that he was still incredulous, 
and should vote for inquiry ; which was 
never more necessary tha‘i when the situa- 
tion of the country was apprehended to he 
dangerous. — 

r. Windham, in explanation, said, he 
had stated that insurrections, however 
they might justify the conduct of minis- 
ters, were not the ground of his opinions, 
or of his conduct, but the general state of 
the country. With respect to the conduct 


of Mr,. Reeves, he had praised only in 
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general terms his giving birth to the as- 


sociations which had done so much good. 
With the mode of receiving anonymous 
information, he was not acquainted, he had 
not commended it, and he was not pre- 
pared to condemn it. He begged to be 
understood as giving no opinion upon it ; 
if in any proceeding which he had thought 
it his duty to adopt, there was an air of 
hostility to his right hon. friend, there was. 
no man that lamented it more sincerely 
than himself. . 
Mr. Burke said, that as they were divi- 
ded into the alarmed and the alarmists, 
it was a great addition to his alarm, to 
hear a great statesman advance principles, 
which our government, and every rational 
society, totally disclaimed. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, in substance 
that if a domestic faction was eorbined 
with a foreign enemy, we must not declare 
war againt the foreign enemy, for fear o 
strengthening the domestic faction. Very 
differently had our ancestors thought and 


.acted at the Revolution, in the reign o 


queen Anne, of George Ist, and George 
2d; at each of those periods there were 
many persons at home dissatisfied with 
the government, but that did not deter mi-. 
nisters from declaring war against France 
To be deterred by any such motive, woul 

be to declare faction triumphant. To the 
reverse of such policy was it owing that 
we had been able to preserve our monar- 
chy, our Peers, and our Commons. Were 
we to wait till France could turn against 
us the force of the countries she had con- 
quered and pillaged? for that was her ’- 
mode of making war. Till Dumourier had 
plundered the bank of Amsterdam, so in- 
timately connected with the bank of Eng- 
land, that they might be said to be the 
same ?—The hon. gentleman had opened 
his motion in a style of gaiety which, in 
another person, might have been thought 
to savour of malignity ; but his arguments 
were not very conclusive. If it was said 
that the ministers had excited a false alarm, 
from their terrors of a parliamentary re- 
form, it might be asked, whence came 
those terrors? Neither the hon. mover; 
nor his hon. friend near him (Mr. Grey), 
though they were always talking of reform, 
had ever made any motion on the subject, 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) had 
always declared, that he had never seen 
any plan of reform of which he thought 
so well as to propose it to the House; 
aud it was not very candidin any man, who 
saw the subject in thet point of view, to be 
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goading others toundertake it. The mi- 
nister had done more on the subject than 
any man in the House—more than he 
thought it wise for any man todo. He 
had twice moved itin parliament, and once 
got it recommended trom the throne; the 
atter was a measure of which he most 
pointedly disapproved, as tending to make 
the people believe that they were not pro-- 
perly represented. He had heard many 
motions for these reforms, and had always 
opposed, but never dreaded them, while 
previous steps were not taken to infuse into 
the people distrust and contempt of their 
representatives. He said, he had ever 
been and continued to be an enemy to a 
parliamentary reform, because he thought 
that a proposition of the kind was a mode 
of telling the people that they were not 
represented, at a time when that House 
effected every object of representation, 
and answered all the purposes of good go- 
vernment ; and he therefore eon caved it 
to be a measure that would endanger a 
main and essential part of the constitution 
of the country. Mr. Burke expressed a 
hope that Mr. Grey had given up his in- 
tention of making a motion respecting a 
reform in parliament, and presuming that 
either that was the case, or that the hon. 
apenas meant to delay it for a while, 

e commended his prudencc. Whether 
something might not be done to correct 
unimportant defects here or there, he nei- 
ther knew nor cared, while the general sys- 
tem was preserved entire ; Pa to that he 
feared no danger from sober discussion in 
that House, independent of factious com- 
binations abroad. 

The war, Mr. Burke said, gave no solid 
increase of power to the minister. By it 
he hazarded much more than he could 
gain. He risked that which was the basis 
of his popularity, his system of finance ; 
and consequently had no motives of per- 
Sonal interest for doing that late which he 
ought to have done early. The victorious 
enemy whom we had to engage (and sorr 
he was to say that they were victoriosy 
had long been connected with a faction at 
_ home, whose object was, to force us into 
an alliance with the French, for the pur- 
pose of jointly propagating their mis- 
chievous principles. To prove this, he 
read extracts from the correspondence of 
the Revolution Society in 1791 with 
twenty-seven Jacobin societies in France, 
and the names of the members of the com- 
_Inittee of correspondence for that year, 
_to shew that they.were not men of mean 
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station or inconsiderable influence. Of the 
sentiments contained in this correspon- 
dence, all adverse to the constitution, two 
persons, not members of the society, had 
put their names in testimony of approba- 
tion. These were Mr. Paine and Dr. 
Priestley; the former now a member of 
the French Convention, and the latter, 
(his great services to philosophy, Haaatea 
and religion, not having been sufiiciently 
rewarded in this country), had been ho- 
noured with the citizenship of France, be- 
cause he had declared hostility to the 
constitution of England. When he knew 
that this had been going on for four years, 
was his alarm to be called a vain alarm ? 
On the 18th of November, a set of Eng- 
lishmen at Paris had presented an address 
to the Convention, imploring their good 
offices in new modelling the British con- 
stitution ; and on the next day was passed 
the famous decree for encouraging rebel- 
lion in every country. Another society 
had made a donation for carrying on the 
crusade of French liberty, which the Con- 
vention was graciously pleased to accept, 
and promise Jn return aid and protection 
to its new subjects. He begged to dis- 
claim such protection. He would not 
have Dumourier, powerful as he thought 
him, to protect the British constitution. 
He would trust rather to our own minis- 
ters, were his opinion of them ten times 
worse than it was. Messrs. Cooper and 
Watt had presented an address, and car- 
ried the British colours in a procession ; 
and on what occasion? the most infamous 
that ever disgraced the name of govern- 
ment. A set of soldiers had been tried b 

a court-martial, and condemned to the gal 
lies. These were fit men for the republi- 
cans of Paris. They might be useful— 
though bad soldiers, they might be good 
midederer They were released in con- 
tempt of the assembly then sitting, brought 
to Paris, and paraded in triymph through 
the hall. On this detestable occasion, Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Watt carried the British 


colours, They were locked in the frater- 


nizing embrace. They received the fra- 
ternizing kiss. They went from the hall 
of the Assembly to the hall of the - 
Jacobins, where they kissed the bloody 
cheek of Marat, the iron cheek of Pluto 
instead of Proserpine. 


“ What ardent transports through their bo-~ 
soms ran, 7 
Clasp’d in th’ embraces of the godlike man ! ” 


At Manchester a subscription-was opened 


for the widows of the Marseillois who fell 
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on the 10th of August. The massacre of 
the 10th of August was never called by its 
proper name ; the murders committed on 
that day which murdered the constitution, 
were not murders, but acts of national jus- 
tice, of which all were emulous to share 
the glory. When Brissot, Petion, and 
their party, had murdered or filled the pri- 
sons with their opponents, and obtained 
power for themselves, they became all of 
- a sudden great lovers of order; but when 
another party that wished tosupplant them 
murdered these very prisoners, which they 
were suffered to do unopposed, and were 
preparing to remove the new men in 
power, as they had removed their prede- 
cessors, then, and not tlll then, they ex- 
claimed against the massacre of Septem- 
ber as a thing totally different from the 
massacre of August, and in which the na- 
tion had no part. What was murder in 
one month was not murder in another. 
They reminded him of the directions in old 
almanacks—in such a month let blood—in 
such another take cooling physic. But the 
people were not quite so nice in their dis- 
tinctions as the Convention. When the 
latter ordered that the murderers of Sep- 
tember should be prosecuted, the forty- 
eight sections came with an address, and 
said “ these murders were ouract; they too 
were national murders: we were all en- 
paged in them: will you prosecute eight 
undred thousand people ?” They did not 
ascribe these murders to the invasion of 
the Austrian and Prussian armies, an ex- 
cuse first invented for them in that House; 
they said, that the persons murdered were 
aristocrats, who had contrived to get 
themselves crowded into all the prisons, 
from which, as from so many forts, they 
might sally forth on the Jacobins, the first 
convenient opportunity. What would the 
hon. gentleman, who was such a critic in 
Pots, say to so well-devised a plot as this ? 
r. Burke dwelt upon this topic for a 
considerable time, enumerating the priests 
and the women that were murdered. 
Among these wasthe princess of Lamballe. 
It happened that her head was cut off, and 
it happened, that next day M. Egalité got 
her jointure. [Mr Fox, by some gesture, 
expressed his disbelief of this. ‘Mr. Burke 
hastily asked, if it was untrue 2? Mr. Fox 
said, certainly ; but not more untrue than 
much of what he had stated besides. Mr. 
Burke said, he had stated nothing but on 
accurate inquiry, -and with the proofs in 
his possession ; and any man that said his 
assertions were untrue, without confuting 
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them, and showing how they were so, wag 
a calumniator. Mr. Fox called to order, 
and said, if the right hon. gentleman meant 
to affront him personally, he should do 
that elsewhere. With respect to hisasser- 
tions, six of them had been confuted in 
one day. Mr. Burke was again going on 
with the same subject, when the Speaker 
reminded him that it had no relation to 
the question before the House. 

Mr. Burke continued. He said, the 
subject was not introduced into the debate 
by him. He could not bear patiently ate 
tempts to pervert the English character 
by apologies for murders. A newspaper, 
the Morning Chronicle, in the month of 
November; attempted to apologize for 
those murders, as acts of substantial jus- 
tice, though shocking to humanity. Mr. 
Burke pursued his subj:ct in the way 
of question to Mr. Fox, and heing again | 
called to order, adverted to Mr. Sheridan’s - 
charge of bad taste for introducing the 
trick of a dagger on a former debate ; 
whose manner, he said, seemed rather to 
be borrowed from his new connexions 
than to be the natural growth of his old © 
principles. He read a long letter from 
a manufacturer at Birmingham, giving an 
account of the order given by Dr. Maxwell 
for making daggers there, and said, the 
only error he had committed in mentioning 
the business before, was in stating that 
three thousand were ordered and seventy 
two made; whereas in fact ten thousand 
were ordered, and four thousand had 
been made. He remarked on some pub- 
lication by a Mr. Oswald, now in Paris, 
who expressed his hopes that all govern- 
ment by representation’ would soon be at 
an end, and that France would be freed 
from the iron yoke of property. This 
was now in agitation all over France. The 
old: proprietors were pretty well got rid 
of by murder or confiscation. Those 
who had shared in the plunder were endea- 
vouring to make a stand, but they would 
soon be overpowered. The sublet 
of the people was the most false, wicked, 
and mischievous doctrine that ever could 
be preached to them. It was false, because 
they had no means of exercising their so- 
vereignty. And why was it broached ? 
Under a delusion, to strip them of their 
natural guardians, to kill the shepherd 
and his dogs, and make wav for the wolves. 
If the majority of the public was to be 
taken not by weight, but by tale, the 
most ignorant would elect, and none but 


the crafty and the wicked would be elect- 


™ 
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ed. It was said to be dangerous to intro- 
duce an opposition of interest between 
the rich and the poor. Was not this very 
opposition now the question all over 

rance and Flanders? The right hon. 
oo who warned the House of this 

anger, said, the man who possessed no 
property had as much interest in the 


constitution and good order of society 


as the man who did. True, an interest 
visible to every well-informed man, but by 
%O means so tothe ignorant. ‘The mo- 
ment that equality aad the sovereignty of 
ti:e people was adopted as therule of go- 
vernment, property would be at an end, 
and religion, morality, and law, which 
grew out of property, would fall with it. 
The right hon. gentleman had talked 
of desertions from the party of which he 
was the leader, from weariness of travelling 
so long in the barren track of opposition. 
The deserts of Arabia had no charms for 
these deserters: but perhaps, if a caravan 
travelling through these deserts should 
find that their leader, from passion or 
obstinacy, had wandered from the right 
road, and that by following him they were 
in danger of being attacked by some plun- 
dering sheik, they might be allowed to 
think a little of their own safety, and take 
measures for securing it, independent of 
the caravan bashaw. He could say for 
himself, that he had deserted no ty, 
and that of those with whom he fad bean 
accustomed to act there was not one that 
differed from him in opinion on the present 
state of affairs, or disapproved of a single 
vote he had given in the course of the 
present session. Those who had inciden- 
tally joined that party by the way had no 
claim upon him. He had a high opinion 
of the right hon. gentleman’s abilities, 
but he could not submit his judgment 
ni era to the abilities of any man. 
The right hon. gentleman had learned 
from Dr. Price, that kings might be ca- 
shiered, but seemed to forget that the 
leaders of parties could do wrong. Yet 
if the leader should seem to consider the 
party as made only for him, instead of 
considering himself as but a part of it; 
if he should adopt a line of conduct with- 
out consent or consultation ; if he should 
make speeches and motions, as if he meant 
to say, “ you dislike what I did to day, 
I will do more to-morrow ; if you disap- 
prove of what I do to-morrow, worse 
awaits you for the day after that ;’ it 
might then be supposed that the party 
was at liberty to leave him. Mr. Burke 
| | t 
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pursued this allusion to a considerable 
length, tending to convey an idea that 
Mr. Fox had acted during the present 
session without eonsulting with his friends, 
Fears, the right hon. gentleman said, had 
made a chancellor, In times of difficulty 
and danger, those who saw the danger, 
were meritorious in accepting offices of 
trust and responsibility. In such times 
every sacrifice to the public good must 
be made by every good citizen. The 
right hon. gentleman himself had sacri- 
ficed no interest to the value of a cat’s 
whisker. He was only sacrificing to the 
vilest idol that ever was set up. Mr. 
Burke concluded with discussing the dif- 
ference between party and faction, and 
expressing his entire disapprobation of the 
present motion. 

Colonel Macleod said, the right hon. 
gentleman had ventured to renew one of 
the most unconstitutional propesitions he 
had ever laid down, namely, that the li- 
ving mass of humanity did not enter inta 
the constitution. With respect to the in- 
surrections in Scotland, he quoted a re- 
corded speech by the president of the 
court of session, expressing the surprise 
and concern of the court, on being in- 
formed of these insurrections by the king’s 
proclamation, and the debates in parlia- 
ment. Thus these insurrections, which had 
been stated as the cause of the late extra- 
ordinary measures, were totally unknow” 
to the fifteen judges of Scotland, till sig- 
nified to them by the proclamation, which 
they could not believe, till confirmed by 
the debates in parliament. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the gentlemen 
who opposed his motion had said so little 
that was applicable, and that little tending 
rather to confirm, than to refute the pro- 
priety of it, that he had nothing to reply 
to. With respect to any harshness of ex- 
pression imputed to him, no affectation of 
candour should ever induce him to spare 
those whose conduct seemed studiously 
calculated to throw discredit on the prin- 
ciples he maintained, or the friends with 
whom he acted. 

Majer Maitland said, he had no perso- 
nal acquaintance with Dr.Maxwell, but he 
knew, from undoubted information, that 
the daggers ordered by him were intended 
for no such purpose as had been insinuated, 
but as a weapon for horsemen, armed with 
rifles, The same construction might, with 
equal plausibility, have been put upon the 
daggers of a company of light Rorse, armed 


in the same manner in the American war, 
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The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. : 


The King’s Message respecting employing 
a Body of aes Troops. | Mtr. Se- 
cretary Dundas presented the following 
Message from his Majesty : 

- “Grorce RR. 

' &¢ His Majesty having j oe ee itexpedient 
to employ in the service of Great Britain 
a body ot his Electoral troops, for the pur- 
pose of assisting his allies the States-ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, and of 
prosecuting in the most effectual manner 
the just and necessary war in which his 
majesty is engaged, his majesty has di- 
rected an estimate to be laid before the 
House of Commons of the charge attend- 
ing the employment of the said troops ; 
and his majesty relies on the zeal of his 
faithful Commons, that they will be ready 
to make the necessary provision for main- 
taining the same. a ae 

The Message was ordered to be referred 
to the consideration of the Committee of 


Bupply. 


Debate on the Budget.]_ March 11. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply, to which the several 
accounts relating to the revenue were or- 
dered to be referred, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt rose. He said, 
that on entering into the inquiry which was 
about to occupy the attention of the Com- 
mittee, it was scarcely possible to forbear 
from making some observations on the 
present existing circumstances of the coun- 
try. The Hovyse having pledged itself, 
and, in so doing, having pledged, the 
country, to prosecute the just and neces- 
sary war in which we were involved, with 
vigour and effect, he thought it his duty 
to take the first opportunity of laying be- 
fore the committee a full, accurate, and 
impartial statement of the expenses of the 
present year, and the resources from 
which he proposed to supply them. In 
the course of this investigation, it would 
benecessary for the House to recollect the 
epinion it had expressed of the nature of 
the struggle in which. we were involved, 
and with which opinion it had approached 
the foot of the throne. According to the 
terms of this spontaneous declaration, the 
House had avowed, that the nation was 
engaged. in a contest in support of a be- 
toved monarch who had been derided and 
vilified by our inveterate enemies—of a 
constitution which was the source of our 
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pride and the cause of our happiness, but 


which had been first ridiculed and dea 
spised, and finally was sought to be overs 
thrown by these same enemies—of the laws 
under which we lived, and by which we 
were protected—of the religion which our 
ancestors professed, and on which we 
rested our hopes of felicity—and, lastly, 
of our liberties and privileges as an ‘inde 
pendent state. From the energy of the 
executive government, the country have 
to expect every thing—and the executive 
government have to expect, and will cer- 
tainly receive the ynanimous support of 
this House as long as they shall continue 
to adopt such measures as may contribute 
to the vigour of ‘operation. Thaugh he 
could not help lamenting the necessity he 
was under of continuing burtheas which, on 
their being first imposed, were intended to 
be merely temporary, yet he was fortified 
by this consideration, that any attempt 
to alleviate these burthens just now, 
would only add to their future pressure. 
At this eventful moment, it was his busi- 
ness to forego the consideration of what 
was past, and make provision for the exi- 
gences of the present moment. A vigor- 
ous and active prosecution of the war: was 
now the most indispensable duty, as well 
as the highest interest, of the nation. In 
making provisions for the public service, 
it was his wish to meet the desires of the 
House, and of the people at large. Ina 
season of emergency like the present, large 
expenses could not be avoided, nor ought 
they tobe spared. True economy would 
consist, not in limiting the extent of our 
expenditure an the estimate. which, in the 
commencement of a war, could seldom be 
formed with much accuracy, but in a vi- 
gilant attention to the proper application 
of the funds voted for the public service. 
The latter the public had certainly every 
title to expect; and in return he would 
look with confidence to the country for 
every degree of assistance and support. 
Whatever degree of exertion we might be 
called upon to make, it was not his inten-, 
tion to delude the community. It was his . 
intention to lay before the House, annu- 
ally, an account of the public income and 
expenditure, during the continuance of the 
war, in the same way that he had been 
accustomed to do in time of peace. The 
committee would certainly recollect, that 
it was impossible to specify every contin- 
gent expense which might arise during the 
course of hostilities ; but in general it was 
his intention to bring every article of ex- 
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pense capable of being ascertained within 
the account of the current year, and not 
suffer the surplus to accumulate, and which, 
by that means, at the return of peace, 
would only come upon the people with 
additional pressure. He likewise begged 
leave to inform the Committee, that it 
was his design never to forget the system 
which he had introduced, and from which 
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discharging the national debt ; and it was 
also his intention not barely to suffer this 
annual million to remain untouched, but 
likewise to add to this fund the sum of 
200,000/. every year. He would also avoid 
an accumulation of unfunded debt, and in 
general endeavour to bring every sum. 
which was expended to account annually. 
—Mr. Pitt here stated the supplies neces- 


so much advantage had already been de- | sary to be provided for : 


rived, of setting aside an annual million for 


SUPPLY. 

NAVY: | 
25,000 seamen, including marines --------+-.£.1,800,000 0 0 
20,000 ditto Gevcecessscecre eoreeececccece 1,010,000 00 #) 


Ordinary --+00++s++e+++++£.669,205 5 10 
Extraordinary --+-+++.+++- 387,710 0 0° 


1,056,915 5 10 
Excess of navy debt beyond the estimate of 
the Committee seeseovoeevvueeoseaeeeevn neve gqgees 


oo, 


575,000 O O 


3,971,915 5 to 
ARMY : 


Army Pee cecececcccccccsccccsseeeses ee s£ 9,573,187 18 0 
Hanoverians CCCHCCTSGVCH ALOE R ES EHP EHF O oO BES 455,851 14 8 
WVEIE < o ve Va woe ceo ve SoS He wae eae ee 939,519 15 7 


8,968,559 8. 3 
ORDNANCE : : 


£.502,686 13 5 
281,079 18 8 


Ordinary Ceoeovreeceseesen 
Extraordinaries .--ese.. 
., Additional Estimate-..--- | 
: 783,766 12 1 


Cobb at Lyme---ceececccecccccrcccceccece 9,802 4 0° 
— 793,568 16 { 
3 ef 8,734,013 10 2 
Miscellaneous Services CHT H CECH EEDR EAS ECE DEDReseseseeTeRatesY 175,844 11 24 
| 0 DEFICIENCY OF GRANTS: — 
- Arising from interest on exchequer bills | o-+--sesseceeccccceey — | 
Lottery eeoeocsocsersece sissscnsesireetreversseereeeecscece f 222,325 Q &. 
Deficiency of ways and meanS---ccsccerceccscscccacecccscce : 
Deficiency of land and malt---.-sccescsccseccccsesceccvcons 350,000 0 O 
Contribution to be made annually to the sinking fund .---+.++. 200,000 0 0O 
‘Exchequer bills to be funded .cccccsscocsscceccccedcocccess 1,500,000 0 0 


£.11,182,213 3 81 


. In these calculations he had estimated _ The committee would also remember, that 
the excess according to the lowest com- ! perhaps it might be deemed expedient to 
putation of these expenses on the peace : increase the monthly allowance which was 
-establishment. There were, however, cer- made to the seamen already voted. The 
tain articles of expenditure which he had transports which must be employed in 
before stated to be of a contingent nature. | sending our troops. into Holland—other 
The House at present had only voted , foreign forces, as well as the 12,000 Ha- 
45,000 seamen, who had an allowance of noverians being taken into. British pay, or 
4/. a month per man; but considering the perhaps encampments, were all articles af 
important nature of the contestin which we expense, of the possibility of which he 
were involved, and the powertul maritime ; wished to warn the committee. Some 
allies by whom we were assisted, he did | part of this expenditure might be provid- — 
not mean to say that the strength of this | ed for from the fund which had been set 
country would not be further exerted. | apart for the relief of the American.loyal- 
/ ' 


t 
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ists, and from the profits arising from thé } ¢xtraordinary expenses at one million and 
lottery. He not, however, pledge | a2 half. This sum he proposed to raise by 
himself for the sufficiency of all these | granting exchequer bills to its amount, 
sources of supply: the experience of | on a vote of credit; though, at the same 
what had happened during the first years | time, as he did not wish to increase the 
of the war before the last, during which | circulation of these bills, he intended to 

eried the expenditure had always gone | discharge those which were already issued, 
peyond the provisions made for it, would | to the amount of one million and a half. 
be s sufficient reason to deter him from so |—-Mr. Pitt next proceeded to state the 
doing. In order, therefore, fairly to | ways and means by which these expenses 
meet this difficulty, he had estimated these | were to be defrayed : 

2 


WAYS AND MEANS: 


Pic COURT RORE CT ee ETT eee EEL TTT Te eT eee ee ee edéoddee £.4,000,000 
Malt PCHSHHHEHHHHEATESHOSEHEHEREHEHEHEHEHSHTOSHOOSCHEEHH EHEC HH LOEAE 750,000 
Surplus of ¢onsolidated fund, on 5th January 1798+--+.escecsdeosees 495,696 


Surplus of consolidated fund on 5th April 1794, viz. 

Expected surplus on 5th April 1793-..--+-. cosvccee £,274,000 
Expected surplus of the four quarters to 5th April 1794, 

estimated on the four: years average, after deducting 

220,000/. for duties, to be appropriated te pay the 

interest of money to be borrowed-..ecercossseees 2,185,000 
Imprest menies to be repaid--e+-esecvecescecesees 250,000 
Money to be paid by East India company -.-+.-..«-2 500,000 


—— 8,209,000 

Money from the commissioners for the national debt, including the 
annual contribution of 2O0,OOOL.- ecrccscccscercccscccccecccbeseres 1,650,000 
Continuation of temporary takes. .ccccesedecccevscccvccccdevecsces 255,000 . 


£.8,299,696 


With repect to the surplus on thie reve- { and chimerical. He meant the surplus 
hue of last year, though he had not cal- | arising from the revenue of the East India 
gulated that it would arise till April 1798, | company. Though at the time at which 
yet he had the satisfaction of informing | the right hon. secretary (Mr. Dundas) had 
the committee it had arisen so early as the | made the remarks, neither he nor any 
5th ofJanuary last. He had last year stated | other of his sarah ministers could fore 
the produce of the consolidated fund con- | see the war with Tippoo Saib, nor that in 
siderably within its value, and he was re- | which we were at present involved, yet it 
sglved to use the same cautien upon the | must be a ground of congratulation both 
present oceasion. However sanguine his | to themselves and their named that this 
expectations might be, yet as it was ab-| prediction had been so amply verified. 
surdto form any calculation on the chances His right hon. friend had given in his 
of war, he thought it most proper to make | statement of the revenue of India in a 
a calculation on the average produce of | manner which tended to provoke inquiry ; 
the four last years, deducting from the | and as no comment had been made on 
amount of such preduct the sums arising | this statement, the committee must cone 
from taxes which have been since re-| clude it was open to no imputation. The 

» and the arrears which may be due | same candour and openness had been 
of those which still remain. It was like-| adopted in bringing this matter before 
wise his design ta continue the temporary | the public at large ; and its silence would 
taxes which had been voted on account | lead to a similar conclusion. pitas te no 
of the Spanish armament. They had been | regulations for the government of India, or 
attended with no particular inconvenience | the commerce of Great Britain with that 
to the country, and would consequently | country, were at present before the House, 
be submitted to with less reluctance tiran | yet it could hardly be imagined that any 
any fresh imposts. There was one article | would be adopted which could be produc- 
in the account, which he imagined would | tive of mischief to the nation, or diminish 
hardly escape without any animadversion | the advantages resulting to us from our 
an article which, when his right hon. | Oriental possessions. | 
friend had mentioned as a possible source| The remainder of the sum which was 
of supply, had been ridiculed as visionary | required, he proposed to raise by way of 

[ VOL. XXX.] | i [20] 
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loan. Part of this sum, to the amount 
specified in the account of Ways and 
Means, he proposed to borrow from the 
commissioners appointed for paying the 
national debt, who were empowered, by 
the act of parliament under which they 
obtained their authority, to negociate 
such a loan. The residue he proposed to 
raise by individual loans. The particular 
terms of such loans he had not specified, 
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nor even his desire of entering into them 

at all, till the accounts were fairly before’ 
the House, and every one apprized of 
the state of the revenue of the country. 

According to the present price of stocks, 

and recent events were not likely to dimi- 

nish their value, he would lay before the 

committee a general statement of the 

whole subject, in one connected point of 
view. 


“ GENERAL STATEMENT: 
Amount of supply sec ccccescccees 0&.11,182,213 


‘ Ditto of Ways and. Means.-+++-ses- 


‘ 


{ 


Add money from commissioners «+++ccvcssoseces 


8,299,696 
. 2,882,517 
1,650,000 


&£.4,532,517 — say 4,500,000 


4,500,000, at 75 per cent. is equal to ++++essereeeceeeee £.6,000,000 


6,000,000/. at 8 per cent. is equal to--++++++++++£.180,000 


To which add an additional 1 per cent. +--+--seee 


10 per cent. om assessed taxeS +++eeseeeeeeeeee, 90,000 
British s ITITS occ c ec ccercenecscseccecccees 11,000 ? 
Bills an receipts TROT Re Te Cer eT ee ee 
Game duty COCO HOTECOHHHHEHEHHEHEEO HERE ESL O® 


Such were the large and ample provisions 
with which he could supply the exigencies 
of the country inher present emergency. 
In the detail into which he had entered, 
he trusted the committee would do him 
the justice to acknowledge he had shrunk 
from no dificulty, he’ had diminished no 
inconvenience. He had stated the con- 
pk ba ae of the war at a very 
high average; and had used the same 
latitude in calculating the amount of the 
unfunded debt. In a state of warfare, 
however well founded: and ardent: our 
expectations of success might be, to pre- 
tend to exemption from misfortune would 
be atrogance, and not to guard against its 
influence would be folly. Some conside- 
rations must, however, suggest themselves 
to the committee, which must give much 
_ consolation even in the most trying cir- 
cumstances. He had grounded his opi- 
nion on an estimate of four years ; and in 
forming that opinion, he had purposel 
avoided stating a surplus sum of 900,000/. 
which had arisen during that period ; nor 
did he now mean to state it as a resource, 
but merely to show we were in that 
state “of preparation for sinister events 
which was the most certain presage of 


Without ait | 


we were engaged. 


60,000 


£240,000 
§ Temporary taxes to be 
continued. 


68,000 
17,000 


a 


o£ .287,000 Pate m8 


Cece 


good fortune. Experience had taught, 
that commerce could flourish during war, 
by its great increase during the last years 
of the war before last; and if the same 
thing happened in the present instance, 
no additional burthen would be imposed 
on the people. He did not now wish to 
draw a flattering or delusive picture; and, 
pleasing as the prospect was, he had not 
offered a single word upon the subject, 
at the discussion of any question which 
arose previous to the rupture with France. 
information on this head, he. 
had rejoiced in seeing the House, and, 
through that organ, the nation at large, 
expressing their willingness to run eit 
risk in support of the cause in whic 

He was convinced 
there was no occasion to call in aid of our 
spirit any particular circumstance, for in 
a cause wherein every thing that was dear 
to us was at stake, we should chearfully 
give up part for the purpose of securing 
the quiet possession of the remainder. 
This was the reason why he left the ques- 
tion to the unbiassed. good sense of that 
House, and the people of this country ; 


‘and he had the satisfaction to feel that 
‘there was one general sentiment and con- 


‘ 
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viction. upon the subject. He believed 
it would be easily conceived that he, for 
one, who had laced his chief glory in 
promoting the commercial prosperity of 
the country, increasing the revenue, and 
gradually -discharging the principal of the 
national debt, would never have counte- 
nanced the idea of a war, which would so 
counteract these views, if he was not tho- 
roughly convinced that war was not only 
unavoidable, but under the circumstances 
of the case, absolutely necessary to the 
existence of Great Britain and Europe. 
In every point of view the justice of the 
war on the part of this country was 
evident. It had been often said by a 
right hon. gentleman( Mr. Fox) that the 
only, or almost the only ground on which 
wae ought to be undertaken was, to vin- 
dicate national honour. On that ground 
the present war was to be justified; for 
the malignant enemy with whem we were 
contending, had wounded it in the ten- 
derest point. France had repaid our 
scrupulous neutrality with insult and 
outrage; she had presumed to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of England ; 
she had threatened to pull down our darl- 
ing constitution under which we had so 
Jong flourished and been happy, and to 
force upon us her own principles of anar- 
_chy and confusion: she had levelled her 
shafts even against the sacred person of 
our king, who was the object of our love, 
our gratitude, and our veneration: she 
had endeavoured to separate the parlia- 
ment from the nation, and raise the people 
against their representatives and legisla- 
tors : she had dared to receive from this 
country ambassadors of treason and sedi- 
tion ; and had left nothing undone to over- 
throw the whole government of Great 
Britain. England had more than once 
waged war to maintain the succession to 
the crown in the line on which it had been 
entailed by act of parliament. France 
would now set aside not merely this prince 
or that family, but cut off the succession 
wholly, and destroy not only the monarch, 
but the monarchy itself. England had 
waged war to resist a pretendcr to her 
crown, who however hostile he might be 
in his heart to the liberty of this country, 
eertainly never professed an intention to 
alter any of the established forms of our 
government ; but France aimed her blows 
not at this or at that part of the consti- 
tution, but at the whole of the venerable 
fabric, which it was her earnest wish to 
leyel with the dust. Whatever may have 
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been the opinions of some upon former 
wars, on this {said Mr. Pitt) I believe 
there is but one general feeling. We 
were speaking the language of our hearts, 
when we said it was different in its nature 
from every other we ever heard of —a war 
in which our fortunes, our liberties, our 
lives, the security of Europe, the cause 
of justice, humanity, religion, and the 
safety of the orld, were deeply in- 
terested. Thus feeling, he should be 
ashamed to_say he believed there was a 
man among us who would not use his ut- 
most efforts in such a cause. He could 
have wished to have made some contrast 
between our situation at this moment and 
that of the power with which we were 
engaged. It was a contrast of which he 
did not wish to speak much at length, but 
he believed he might say there was not 
one man in that House who entertained a 
doubt of the advantage we had on the 
contemplation of that contrast, as applied 
to internal government and sources of 
revenue. If we were ever justified in 
going to war for the preservation of the 
general balance of power in Europe, when 
could we be more loudly called upon to 
do so than at a time when nothing but 
our interposition could save it from sub- 
version? We had frequently conceived 
ourselves bound to support the Protestant 
religion; but the present was no contest 
in the defence of the dogmas of a Luther 
or a Calvin: it was the struggle of every. 
form of devotion, and every system of 
piety, against those whose principle was 
infidelity, and whose code was persecution. 
He had known us to be engaged in a war 
upon a contest for succession tothe throne, 
but now we were not engaged in a question 
which family should reign upon the throne. 
but whether we should have a throne at 
all—not whether we were right or wrong 
in declaring a change in the succession of 
our monarchy, but whether we should 
have a monarch—not whether any parti- 
cular act of parliament was right or 
wrong, but’ whether we should have any 
legislature to enact it. We were engaged 
with a set of men who were at war with 
the whole world, and every thing that 
was valuable in it—who had sworn hosti- 
lity to the whole fabric of our constitution. 
All circumstances concurred to make it 
our duty cheerfully to proceed, and to 
convince our enemies that we are not to 
be discouraged from our enterprise by its 
magnitude—that we were engaged in a 
cause, our exertions for the sake of which 
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should terminate only with our lives. 
Upon that ground it was that he should 
hope for the concurrence of that House, 
and the support of the country.—Mr. Pitt 
then moved his first resolution. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there had been res- 
pecting the necessity of the war, yet the 
country being actually engaged in it, the 
right hon. gentleman had done but justice 
to the House in assuming that his propo- 
sitions that day would meet with their 
unanimous assent. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had, however, called on the House 
to watch the whole of the business with 
vigilance, and even with jealousy. The 
eall was not necessary to him Mr. 8.), 
for he had uniformly acted on that prin- 
ciple upon all revenue questions, and with- 
out apologizin 
duty, he would always continue to do so. 
Under this impulse, although he gave the 


minister credit for the fairness of some of 


his statements, yet he must frankly say 
that he had felt the jealousy recommended 
much awakened by the very extraordinar 
appeal to the passions of the House; wi 


which the right hon. gentleman had con- 


eluded his speech. 
: velty in it, ok 


ere was little no- 

the novelty of intro- 
ducing in a day devoted to figures, all the 
arts of declamation. He had suddenly 
faid down his pencil and slate, as it were, 
and grasping his truncheon, had finished 
with an harangue more calculated for the 
eneral of an army going to storm a 


rench redoubt, than a minister of finance 


discussing accounts in the sober hour of 


calculation with the stewards and attor- 
nies of a burthened and patient people. 
Whenever he saw exertion and eloquence 
so misplaced, he always suspected there 
was some weakness to cover in the subject 
itself. He was the more led into the 
7 Y elera by some very alarming hints 

e right hon. gentleman had dropped 
respecting new connexions still to be 
formed. It seemed the expensive corps 
of 12,000 Hanoverians were not the only 
foreign troops we were to pay : new sub- 
sidies to foreign mercenaries were an- 
nounced, and in a manner that seemed to 
avow that government was adopting the 
general principles and views of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian confederacy, which he 
had hitherto flattered himself had not 
been the case, whatever had been the 
wishes and arguments of some individuals 
in that House. He had been in hopes 
that-the war was undertaken on the gene- 


for an essential act of 
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ral ground of opposing the dangerous in- 
crease of the French power, and on the 
principle of never permitting this country 
fora moment to hold its independence 
at the mercy of any other power on earth ; 
but he was sorry to observe symptoms. of 
adopting the contrary line now first - 
pearing in the words and conduct of 
minister. He hoped he was mistaken; 
for whatever was said of the popularity 
of the war, he was confident hh it was 
not intended by the nation to be that 
bellum internecinum, that crusade for the 
extirpation of opinions, and of forms of 
foreign governments, which some had 
rashly recommended. He agreed that 
Mr itt had not overloaded our average 
income ; but he gave the most decided 
contradiction to his statement, that if 
peace had contmued, or whenever peace 
should be restored, there would be a ba- 
lance, after paying the peace establish» 
ment and the surplus million, of nearly 
900,000/.; this was proved by facts end 
figures to be a gross fallacy, The total 
income of the year would be somethin 
short of seventeen millions, This, said 
the right hon. gentleman, is 900,000¥, 
more than is necessary for a peace esta 
blishment, and therefore we may reckon 
on 900, 000/, whenever peace shall arrive, 
What a mode of arguing! Ten years 
had passed since the Ameriean war, and 
never had this year of peace establishment 
arrived ! Not one single year in which 
our expenditure had been less than seven- 
teen millions! Were we ever likely to 
see it less ? Were rigorous reduction in 
all our military services likely to be the 
characteristic of a future peace? And 
when that peace was obtained, was ano- 
ther ten-years interval to take place be- 
fore the establishments were to be af- | 
fected by it? To hold out such h 
was trifimg with the country. The tm- 
probability of our revenue: continuing at 
Its present standard, was also a matter of 
serious consideration. The more general 
the war, the more would all foreign mer- 
chants be disturbed, and commercial ca- 
pitals be withheld from their objects ; and 
there was no town in Europe where this 
would not interfere with the trade and 
manufactures, and consequently the pub- 
lic revenues of Great Britain. Among 
the ways and means, he objected to no- 
thing but the sum supposed to be forth- 
coming from the East India company. 
This sum ought not. even to have been 
mentioned, as it depended entirely on the 
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renewal of the charter. That important 
question ought to have been permitted to 
come to the consideration of parliament, 
without any previous opinion having been 
m a bye manner obtained upon it, much 
Jess without government and that House 
seeming to have already accepted the 
premium which was to be the price of the 
chatter. Mr. Sheridan concluded with 
a strong recommendation to the House, 
before they laid a new burthen of a single 
shilling on the people, to enable them- 
selves, by a rigorous scrutiny into all 
useless places, and reversionary sineeures, 
to look their constituents m the faee, and 
assure them, that before they applied to 


their pockets, they had abolished all un- 


necessary expenses and unmerited sti- 
pends. By doing this they would not 
only bring to the public service large sums, 
wrung from the industry and labour of 
the community, but they would destroy 
the baits of corruption, and teach the go- 
vernment to leok to its merits for its 


suppert. 

Mr. Drake highly oved both of 
the general conduct of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, and of the manner in 
avhich he had brought forward the im- 
ela business of that day. It had 
Deen well said, that Englishmen must be 
‘angry to fight well; and angry he was 
Sure every brave and generous Englishman 
aust now be. He was concerned that 
any thing should be urged te blacken the 
prosperity of the country; the reverse of 
what had been stated by Mr. Sheridan, 
was bond fide the fact. The war he pro- 
nounced a magnanimous war, and English 
soldiers, when they had a - Imous 
cause for anger, would fight, and he 
would indeed be a strange general that 
would use such language as the most 
hon. chancellor of the exchequer, when 
going tostormaredoubt. As to generals 
making speeches, the true spirit of a man 
going to battle ought to be “ to fight.” 

e conduct of his brave countrymen on 
the present occasion had afforded him the 
highest satisfaction, and he greatly ap- 
plauded the subscription set on foot for 
the relief of the families of such heroes as 
should fall in the service of their country. 
He had the greatest expectation from the 
duke of York, and the brave Englishmen 
under his command. He had sailed in 
the Syren frigate. He would not make 
such a speech as the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, but would say “ fight, fight, my 
amerry-men all,” and . had no doubt but 
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that they would obey his commands. In so 
good a cause, he trusted to the protection 
and favour of Providence, ea | that the 
just and necessary war in which we were 
engaged would lead to an honourable and 
blessed peace. 

Mr. Fox said, he had come down to the 
House not without anxiety, but it had af- 
forded him the most sincere pleasure to 
learn from the chaneellor of the exche- 
quer, that he meant to go on a largescale, 
in providing for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war in which this country was actu- 
ally engaged ; and he also approved of re- 
ducing the unfunded debt; but it- was 
surely rather singular that while the right 
hon. gentleman was proposing to pay of 
1,500,000/. of exchequer bills, he was at 
the same time to issue exchequer bills to 


that amount on a vote of credit. Hemost | 


sincerely wished that the right hon. ca 
tleman, instead of speculating as he had 
done, had deigned to follow the advice 
which he had given in the last session, as 
to paying off the 4 per cents. Had he done 
so, and paid off the 4 per cents. when at 
95, @ permanent resource of no less than 
240,000/. would have been gained to the 
public. Mr.-Fox expressed his surprise 
and alarm at that part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech, where he spoke of our 
entering into numerous alliances with fo- 
reign powers, besides those in which we 
were now engaged. He anxiously wished 
to be informed what alliances were meant, 
as he dreaded much our being led into 
dangerous and improper engagements for 
the prosecution of the most unjustifiable 
purposes. It must ay appear rather 
singular to bring forward, as a new and 
unforeseen resource, that which might 
arise from a continuation of the temporary 
taxes irnposed for defraying the expenses 
of the Spanish armament. This must 
have occurred to every body; and the 
continuing these taxes after the period of 
their expiration, was, in fact, the same 
thing as imposing new taxes ; Supe he 
did not mean to say that it was not better 
to continue taxes already existing, than 
to lay on the people any burthen which 
they had not hitherto borne. Theright hon. 
gentleman had assumed to himself much 
credit from refraining to say any thmg on 
the flourishing state of our finances, in the 
discussions with respect to the war. He 
sincerely wished that a similar conduct 
had been followed on the present occa- 
sion, as it appeared to him not less im- 


proper to bring forward any declaration 


\ 
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or observations as’ to the nature and ob- 
jects of the war in a discussion with re- 
spect to finance. To do so, besides being 
improper, he thought perfectly useless ; 
for, if the war was so neccessary as had 
been represented, involving in it every 
thing that was dear and valuable to this 
country, no matter what our situation in 
point of finance, no object of that kind 
could have prevented our engaging in it; 
on the other hand, however prosperous 
and flourishing the situation of our finan- 
ces, if the war was not necessary, that 
surely could be no argument for engaging 
in it. 

After the various discussions on the 
subject of the war that had taken place in 
that House, it seemed singular that the 
right hon. gentleman should suppose that 
he could, by declamation, add any thing to 
what had been already said: he had said 
that he had heard of wars for honour, and 
wars for religion ; and had asked, if ever 
there was a war in which both honour and 
religion, and every thing dear to a nation, 
were so deeply implicated? a mode of rea- 
sonings pecious enough to impose upon 
some people. But the answer he would 
ive to it would be this: Can we gain more 

y the event of war, than might, in all pro- 
bability, have been obtained by negocia- 
tion? The relinquishment by the French 
.of their conquests, the explanation or re- 
peal of their offensive decrees, the safety 
of our allies, al] these, hethought, in the 
situation of this country, might have been 
. procured by negociation. He should be 
told, however, that supposing this to be 
s0, what security could we have for the 
performance of these engagements on the 
part of the French? hat better se- 
curity, he would ask, could we have after 
the war? Unless, indeed, we were going 
to war, not for the purpose of forcing 
France to relinquish Savoy and her other 
conquests, or of preventing the increase 
of her power; but for the purpose of in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of France, 
and of substituting, in room of the present, 
a new government, in which we might 
place greater reliance. This purpose of 
the war had been approved by some per- 
sons: but had been uniformly and expli- 
citly disavowed by the minister, and was 
so, in the clearest and most expressterms, 
at the time he brought down his majesty’s 
message respecting the war. The lan- 
guage now held, and the’ declamation 
they had heard that day, called for a dis- 
tinct explanation upon this most impor- 
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tant point. The right hon. gentleman 
had asked, why should war diminish the 
revenue? But, were not flourishing com- 
merce and manufactures the greatest sup- 
port of the revenue? Did the right hon. 
gentleman mean to say, thatthe manufac- 
turers of this country would not be in- 
jured by war? Had he had any informa- 
tion of late from Manchester, Paisley, 
Norwich, and other places, which had 
induced him to form this opinion? If so, 
Mr. Fox declared that his information 
had been directly the reverse: but this 
would not corainly operate in any degree. 
upon his mind, did he conceive the ho- 
nour and dearest interests of the country 
to be implicated in the war to the extent 
which had been represented. As the sub- 
ject of war would not probably be again 
debated, he thought it right to say that he 
remained of opinion that it might have 
been avoided; and when the right hon. 
gentleman talked .of the prosperous state 
of this country last year, he could not 
but still more condemn the putting that 
enviable prosperity to risk without nego- 
ciation.—The right hon. gentleman by his 
declamation had drawn from him thus 
much; and he could not conclude with- 


out saying a few words on the subject of 
our East-India affairs. He had not yet 
given much examination to the papers 
siness, but he had bestowed some consi- 
deration on it, and he still wished for a 
great deal of information. He joined with 
his hon. friend in being averse to taking 
at present the 500,000/. stated as a re- 
source arising to this country from the 
revenues of India. The renewal of the 
charter of the company was the greatest 
commercial question that had ever been 
considered by the legislature of any coun- 
try. It involved a variety of objects of 
such magnitude and importance, that, in 
ought to be considered as nothing. He- 
the discussion of such a subject should be 
the right hon. gentleman had said that, 
calculation, the House would by no means 
ter; but he had also said that the House | 
with respect to India, from which the 
profit. If the House was to proceed on 


laid before the House relative to that bu- 
competition with them even this 500,000/. 
thought it therefore highly improper that 
cramped or fettered in any shape. True, 
by taking this 500,000/. at present into 
be pledged to a renewal of the char- 
would not surely adopt any regulations 
public would not derive at least an equal 
this ground, there could be no fair discus- 
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sion ; for whatever advantages, either im- 
mediate or eventual, and of -how great 
importance soever, might appear likely to 
arise from opening the commerce with 
India, if a revenue of 500,000/. should not 
be immediately derived to the public, they 
would be stopped by the postulatum which 
had been now laid down: for his part, 
he could never think it right or prudent 
to go into the consideration of a commer- 
cial question of such immense magnitude 
cramped in the outset by a stne qua non 
of this sort. To him the whole business 
bore much the appearance of ministers 
having taken upon them to pledge that 
House and the public to a renewal of the 
company’s charter, in a manner disgrace- 
ful to the country; and since the publica- 
tion of the speech of another right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) the opinion 
universally entertained was, that a renewal 
of the charter was absolutely determined 
on. He did not say that he had made up 
his mind as to the propriety or impro- 
priety of renewing that charter; but it 
was a matter which ought certainly to be 
decided upon with the greatest delibera- 
tion, and gentlemen ought to have their 
judgments and opinions totally unfettered 
and unbiassed. 7 

The several resolutions were put and 
agreed to. 


| Patent of Creation of the Baroness of 


‘Patent of Creation of the Baroness of Bath. 
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to that science. - Attempts have been 
lately made to turn titles and honours into 
ridicule ; but nothing will make them so 
ridiculousas following such a precedent as 
this. The constitution, and every part of 
it, is secure, if we do not betray our- 
selves. The fact is, that the Crown hav- 
ing granted the title of Bath to a noble 
family, to be holden with the rank of mar- 
quis, has since been advised to grant the 
same title of Bath, to be holden with the 
rank of baron. The circumstance is novel 
—novel (as he believed) in a course of 
some hundred years, and after the grant 
of some thousand ‘titles. He ventured to 
say it was novel, from conviction of the 
principle, and attention to the subject. 
He thought it absurd, indecorous, incon- 
venient, unjust, illegal, and null. <At- 
present, he should only move for a com- 
mittee to consider, and report whether 
the same specific title can be conferred 
on any person, during the subsistence of 
the limitations of a former grant to ano- 
ther person. | 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had not 
had time to investigate the question with 
that care which a matter of great impor- 
tance, ought to have received; but that 
he had, as by accident, lately seen some 
ancient records belonging to the parish 
where his house was, by which he knew, 
that in Charles the Ist’s time there was a 
duchess of Dudley, on whom that title 


Bath.] March 14. On the order of the | was conferred, the title of Leicester, 
day for the production of the Patents of | which was her father’s, being given away ; 
Creation of the Marquis and Baroness of | that therefore the barony of Dudley be- 


Bath, the patents being read, 

The Earl of Raduor disclaimed, in agi- 
tating the point which he was going to 
move, any personal motive against the 


person who was the immediate subject of 


his motion; any attack upon the royal 
prerogative ; any suspicion that the minis- 
ters, who advised the conferring on Miss 
Pulteney the title of Bath, were actuated 
- by those motives which the precedent 


would authorize future ministers to in-. 


dulge. The situation of the parties would 
effectually obviate such suspicions ; But 
he thought the grant was obtained by 


strong solicitation of a powerful interest. 


on the part of the grantee, and yielded 
from inadvertence, and ignorance of the 
impropriety, on the part of the minister. 
This ignorance was only of a science, 
which it was fashionable to be ignorant of; 


but while the country was monarchical, 
there must be nobility, and while there 
was nobility, there must-be some attention 
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ing an ancient barony and still subsisting, 
there were two peers who took their titles 
from the town of ‘Dudley. That besides 
this, there is actually now a viscount: 
Dudley, though the said barony still sub- 
sisted; that there were three lords Doug- 
las in this House, and two lords Ferrers ; 
that there were, in former times, lords 
Grey, lords Percy, lords Howard, with- 
out end. That the noble lord might be 
at ease; no confusion arose—no trouble ; 
that the Herald’s college was still in safety, 
and all the learning it afforded might be 
useful, and advantageous in the matters 
to which it was properly applied ; that the 
crown had not only a clear right to grant 
this title in the way complained of, but. 
that it had done it in a very common and 
usual way. However, if the noble lord 
was not satisfied, there was one obvious 
way of allaying his fears upon the subject, 
which would, he doubted not, be satisfac-. 
tory. to all parties: the heir apparent of 
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the marquis of Bath was a bachelor; he 
might marry the lady in question, and then 
Bath would be merged iw Bath.. 

The Earl of Leicester said, he could set 
the learned lord right about the title of 
Dudley. The lady was not made duchess 
of Dudley, but duchess Dudley, not from 
the town of Dudley, but from the sur- 
name of Dudley. — 

The Earl of Radnor said, that he really 


did not know whether the learned lord | 


was attempting to make a joke of the bu- 
— eer res age not answer it 
gravely, or whether he was completel 
ignorant of the subject. The learned lord 
says there are three lords Douglas in this 
House. This hedenied. There is a lord 
Douglas of Lochleven, a lord Douglas of 
Douglas, and a lord Douglas of Ames- 
bary; three titles as distinct as titles can 
he. As to the title of viscount Dudley, 
he denied that there was such a one; the 
title is Dudley and Ward; though im- 
properly assumed, perhaps, yet assumed 
80, to avoid the very case which the 
learned lord states as the fact. But the 
truth slipped out. The title of Dudley 
was given to the lady he mentioned, ‘ be- 
cause the title of Leicester was given 
away. If this was the case, it is the 
whole contended for. As to the instance 
of Ferrers, it was very wrong in lord Fer- 
réerg to take the title of Ferrers as an 
earldom ; but still there was no identity of 
title. The earl is earl Ferrers, the baron 
is lord Ferrers of Chartley. But is there 
no confusion? How are they to be ad- 
dressed here? Haw are they to sign the 
roll? In fact there is an instance of con- 
fusion. The marquis of Buckingham was 
supporting, to his honour, the measures 
of loyalty and fidelity which distinguished 
the winter of 1788-9 in Ireland, and there 
is a protest against these very measures, 
signed ‘“* Buckingham,” now standing on 
the journals, which is really the signature 
of lord' Buckinghamshire. 

Lord Rawdon thought it very improper 
to confer titles in this manner, but he 
could not vote for the. motion, as Miss 
Pulteney had much better 
the title of Bath than lord Weymouth had ; 
and though wrong, the crown had the 
power to grant titles in this way. 

The House divided: Contents, 2; 
Not-contents, 21. 

_ © Dissentient, 

‘* Because we conceive the real dignity 
of the peerage was not less concerned in 
the adoption of this motion, than the jus- 


etensions to' 
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tice due from this House to the individual 
member whose title has been disposed of 
in this unprecedented manner. If it be 
true, as asserted in the debate, that the 

ice of duplicating titles is exceed- 
ingly usual, such practice could at least 
have been shown. The challenge was 
fairly and roundly given, and instead of 
being answered, was with round assertions 
parried. The titles of Douglas, borne by 
three noble members of this House, 
though discriminated as they are in a. 
manner the most proper, most regular, 
and most distinct, were assimilated to the 
instance in question. It could hardly be 


' believed, without our assertion, that the 


House could have been induced to nega- 
tive the motion, by arguments founded on 
such real or pretended ignorance. 

‘«‘ Because the novelty of such practice 
appeared to us to be proved, as far as a 
negative is capable of proof, by the fol- 
lowing, among various other, considera- 
tions: 1. That though noble families, in 
the earlier periods of our history, were 
frequently deprived of the rank of Peer- 
age, by attainders or otherwise, and after- 
wards restored, not a single instance ap- 
pens in which titles, conferred on other 

ilies in the interval, had been re- 
granted, or re-claimed; and, on the con- 
trary, several instances were pointed out, 
in which different titles had been assumed. 
upon auch occasions, their ancient titles 
not being at the time of such restoration 
vacant. 2. When the duke of Buccleugh 
obtained from the crown in 1743, the ho- | 
nour of its recommendation to be restored 
to the hereditary seat in this House, 
forfeited. by the attainder of his ancestor’ 
the duke of Monmouth, that favour was 
confined to such titles as were not vested 
in other families, and consequently the 
title of Monmouth was omitted. 3. When 
Thomas earl of Arundel and Surrey could 
not obtain from king Charles 1st his con- 
sent toa general reversal of his ancestor's 
attainder, and his own consequent resto- 
ration to the dukedom of Norfolk, he yet 
secured a possibility of his future resto- 
ration, (which afterwards took place) by 
soliciting, and obtaining, the earldom of 
Norfolk, which ceuld hardly, on any other 
poe le, be an object. And, 4. When 
ing Edward 4th wanted to give his son 
the earldom of Pembroke, he first ob- 
tained a resignation of that title from the 
then earl. 7 

‘‘ Because we conceive the practice to 

be wajust, and the consequences of if inx 
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convenient, farcical, and ridiculous; and - 
think it necessary to be resisted in the first | 


instante. And, 


~ *¢ Because, upon the doctrine of the hout | 
{ for of the hour only we trust it is), the mi- , 
nister stands complimented by the House , 
with a more powerful instrument of mor- | 
tifying individuals, than any known pre- | 


topative of the crown, or even, in our 
opinion, the court of wards and liveries 
itself ever furnished. The grievancés of 
the latter were heavy, but temporary ; 
the injury occasioned by this ern in- 
vehtion is perpetual, and claimed by its 
pattohs as irtemediable. 

(Signed) Rapxor _ 
oe . Co LEICESTER.” 
_; The Earl of Radnor immediately said, 
that as the House hdd thought fit not to 
deliberate upon his motion, he was ready 
te state his own opinion decidedly on the 
gubject, and would do it by 2 motion, 
which he must be some little time in ar- 
guing. He stated the point as absurd; 
fot the crown had given this title away, 
and it had not reverted, ‘“‘ & nemo dat, 
quod non habet.” He said it was incon- 
venient: The appellation in the House, 
the address of letters, must make this 
Sener evidently so; but on the signa- 
ure of the roll, it is obviously beyond 
contradiction. 
In 1690 there was an ear! of Oxford, the 
twentieth of his family, in possession du- 
ring 600 years. Would the House have 
borne another lord Oxford to’come, and 
usurp his title? Yet lord Bath has as 
inuch the tight in himself as lord Oxford 
ever had. But the title may become desir- 
able, because it had been borne by others. 
Would the House suffer another lord 
Marlborough, lord Chatham, lord Hard- 
wicke? The claim on the score of rela- 
tionship has been already stated ; but if it 
weighs at all, it must be before the grant. 
_ It might have been a reason against grant- 
ing the title to lord Weymouth ; it could 
not be an honest reason for re-granting it 
to Miss Pulteney. Itis also unjust. Sei. 
sin by one party, is to the very idea ex- 
clusion of the other party. Exclusion of 
others is an essential quality of posses- 
sion—the most gratifying ingredient of 
possession. Henry 8th consented to the 
act for settling the rank of peers; but the 
loss of priority of rank could be nothin 
to this, thou A it had been perpetual. It 
is also illegal. Ancient grants of titles 
were attended with grants of revenue from 
the same places from which the title was 
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It was also indecorous. . 


fe. 
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assumed. Though this grant is not, in 
fact, now made, yet, upon feudal princi- 
pies thé consequences must be the same. 
But chiefly, he asserted it to be novel. 
It is the constant observation on any grant, 
that such a family, or such a person, 
having some distant pretensions) will be 
isappointed. Peets have found fre- 
quently difficulties in avoiding such pre- 
tensions. Malevolence against the pre- 
sent minister said, when lord Leicester 
took that title, it was to deprive of ita 
particular gentleman. It was an absolute 
falsehood; but the very assertion showed 
the general opinion. Till now, not only 
the principal titles, but the subordinate 
ones, have been protected.—lord Radnor 
then showed a list of titles, being third or 
fourth titles, all of which were untouched, 
and yet several of them évidently desira- 
able to some peers, within a very few 
hall Was Wiltshire no object to the 
Niltshire gentlemen who have been raised 
to, or promoted in, the peerdge? Lord 
Spencer wished to have, but could not 
have, because another had, the title of 
Sunderland. Was Warwick no object to 
lord Brooke? The late duke of Newcas« 
tle wished to secure to his nephew the title 
of Newcastle; he took notoriously a dif- 
ferent Newcastle, because he could not 
take the same over again in the same rank. 
The good luck of the Seymour family is 
mentioned by writers, in having the title 
of Somerset vacant when they had interest 
enough to be restored. The same observa- 
tion is made of the Percys, that the title 
was become vacant by the extinction of 
the Fitzroys. King William forced upon 
lord Mordaunt the title of Monmouth, to 
prevent solicitation for the reversal of the 
duke of Monmouth’s attainder ; but an 
act of parliament in this case confirms the 
observation ; for the restoration of the 
duke of Buccleugh was only to titles un- 
occupied. When familieshave beenraised 
to titles, about the existence of which 
there wassome doubt, under former grants, 
they havetaken some othertitle with them, 
or taken them with some difference, 
Harley was made earl of Oxford, and earl 
Mortimer. Sheffield was made duke of 
Buckinghamshire. When families restored 
to the peerage have found their ancient 
titles occupied, they have taken others. 
Lord Worcester took Beaufort, Somerset 
being in other hands. Lord Grey of Gro- 
by took Stamford, as Suffolk, Dorset, 


and Huntingdon were engaged. The earl 
.of Arundel, when he could not get the 
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attainder of his ancestor the duke of Nor- 
‘folk, reversed, got himself created earl of 
Norfolk to secure that title; and when 
‘Edward 4th, wanted to dispose of the 
‘earldom of Pembroke, he first got a resig- 
nation of it fromthe then earl. If it were 
‘conterided, that this could always have 
been done, but never has, in what light 
‘will the present instance stand, in point 
‘of delicacy, towards the former grantee, 
‘whose rights ought to have been protected, 
by motives of forbearance, as much as 
‘any grantee of former times? Upon these 
grounds, his lordship insisted that the 
grant was null; and to show that the king 
could revoke it, read from the journals of 
the House of Commons, 23d Jan. 1695, 
an instance of revocation of a grant, under 
the great seal, by king William. He 
therefore moved, ‘‘ That an humble ad.- 
dress be presented to his majesty, humbly 
_ to represent to his majesty, that his royal 
Jetters patent, by which his majesty was 
_ graciously pleased to create Thomas vis- 
count Weymouth, marquis of Bath, and 
-his heirs male marquisses of Bath, were, 
on the 2lst day of January, in the 30th 
year of his Majesty's reign, produced in 

his House, and the said marquis was then 
and there received accordingly, and is 
now a member of this House ; that letters 
patent, whereby Henrietta Laura Pulteney 
is created baroness of Bath, and her heirs 
male barons of Bath, being lately in- 
spected by this House, this House feels 
it incumbent on itself, in respect as well 
of the several individuals members thqreof, 
as H dae bes of the said marquis of 
Bath, humbly to represent to his majesty 
that the title of Bath being so vested in 
the said marquis, the said late grant is, 
and can be, of no effect; that the grant 
to a second grantee of the same title, ex- 
clusive of the obvious inconveniences at- 
tending it, is an actual disinherison of the 
first grantee, tending to produce private 
animosities, liable to produce public re- 
sentments, and the example capable of 


being used as an exasperating and morti-, 


fying instrument of personal pique. And 
that for these reasons, it be humbly re- 
aie of his majesty to recall and annul 

e said letters patent to Henrietta Laura 
Pulteney as aforesaid, and to compensate, 
im such manneras to his royal wisdom shall 
seem meet, the grant, which this House 
humbly conceives his majesty has been 
advised to make, without sufficient atten- 
tion to the rights previously vested in the 
said marquis of Bath.” 7 
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The Lord Chancellor earnestly requested 
of the noble lord not to press this question. 
It wa’ impossible for the House to adopt 
it. - The title was vested, or it was not; 
its validity could be legally decided else- 
where, which validity could not be affected 
by this resolution, if it were adopted. It 
would be perfectly unconstitutional, as 
well as dangerous, for the king to attempt 
to resume a grant once made. 

The question passed in the negative. 


‘* Dissentient, LEICESTER, RADNOR.” 
The Earl of Radnor then moved an ad- 
dress similar to the last, substituting for 
the last paragraph the following: « That, 
under these circumstances, the House, 
forbearing to question the validity of the 
grant made to the said Henrietta Laura 
Pulteney, but greatly concerned that his 
majesty has been advised to make the 
same, does humbly and earnestly request 
of his majesty, that the same may not be 
drawn into example; but that the mem- 
bers of this House, honoured by the fa 
vour of the crown, may severally, for the 
future, enjoy unmolested and exclusively 
their several and respective honours.” It 
passed in the negative. 


«¢ Dissentient, 

“‘ Because though we adhere to the mo- 
tion last negatived, and trust that out 
+ Sa will prevail, in case a seat in this 

ouse shall be ever claimed by virtue of 
this patent, believing the grant to be un- 
authorized by custom and precedent, and 
void in law, as it is upon every principle 
of justice and decorum, yet as the House 
had refused to question the power of the 
crown to confer the title, we waved our 
own opinion so far, as to endeavour to in- 
duce the House to mediate with the 
crown graciously to remit the exercise | 
of such power, being (as we conceive) 
incompatible with the honour of the House 
and the vested right of the individual mem- 
bers, and we lament extremely our ill 
success. The act for regulating the pre- 
cedency of the peers, obviated those grie+ 
vances which partial or temporary favour 
might oceasion ; but the grievance arising 
from precedency given arbitrarily, though 
it had also been given in perpetuity, could 
not in any degree be compared to this. 
An instance, infinitely short of this, in 
our opinion, is pronounced bY the lord 
chancellor Clarendon, in his history, to 
be the most unnecessary provocation he. 
had known, and, in his belief, the chief 
cause of lord Strafford’s execution. 


- 
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«’ And lastly, we consider this repre- 
sentation to the crown to be peculiarly 
proper at a time, when theoretical specu- 
ations, and attempts at ridiculing all es- 
tablished forms and privileges, are unfor- 
tunately so prevalent. 

(Signed) §Rapvnor 
LEICESTER.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Traitorous 
Correspondence Bill.) March 15. The 
Attorney General rose to move for leave 
to bring in the bill, of which he had 
given notice. But first, he should ex- 
plain what he meant by the phrase cor- 
respondence; his bill was intended to pre- 
vent all traitorous correspondence; but 
here he did not mean correspondence 
in the popular sense, as to prevent the 
passing of letters would destroy all com- 
mercial communication, but in its legal 
sense, namely, all commerce and inter- 
course with his majesty’s enemies. The 
Jaw of treason was founded upon a sta- 
tute of the 25th Edw. 3rd, which had been 
the subject of legislative exposition in 
different acts passed since that period. 
He should mention what were the acts 
made treasonable in that statute. These 
were—Ist, compassing or imagining the 
death ‘of the king; a phrase which, as 
undoubtedly it was of ‘great latitude, the 
judges had always been of opinion, that in 
order to constitute this degree of treason, 
it was necessary that there should be some 
overt act. 2d. tt was declared treasonable, 
if a man should levy war against the king; 
or adhere to his majesty’s enemies, and 
aid, comfort or abet them. The third 
‘act declared treasonable was counterfeit- 
ing theking’s money. Theauthors of this 
statute had undoubtedly deemed it neces- 
sary to reduce the law of treason, as far as 
laid in their power, to a degree of certainty, 
but had left it expressed in these general 
terms, as they could not foresee the cir- 
cumstances which might arise in after 
times, to which the description of treason 
might apply. Accordingly the legislature 
had found It requisite, at different periods, 
to ‘declare what particular circumstances 
constituted overt acts of treason. From 
the time that this statute passed, down 
to the reign of queen Mary, different ex- 
planatory acts had from time to time been 
made. During her reign, all these acts 
were repealed, and the law restored to 
the original footing upon which it stood 
By the statute of Edward. In this detail, 
he had only followed the account given 
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by lord Hale, whom he had taken for his 
guide upon this occasion. An act had 
passed in the reign of queen Anne, to 
prevent all traitorous correspondence, 
which prohibited any persons from sup-. 
plying the enemies with arms, naval, or 
military stores, or from going out of the 
kingdom to the enemy’s country without 
licence. A similar act, which had passed 
in the reign of William and Mary carried 
the regulation farther: it not only prohi- 
bited all supplies of arms, &c. but of 
goods and merchandize. of every sort. 
The bill which he meant now to propose 
was founded nearly upon the principle of 
these acts. It was his intention to pro- 
hibit any person from selling or deli. 
vering, or causing to be delivered for the 
use of the persons who compose the 
French government or of the French ar- 
mies, any of the articles specified, such. 
as arms, military stores, provisions, bul- 
lion, or woollen clothes, under penalty of 
high treason. But in order to soften thes 
rigour of this penalty, he proposed that, 
it should be understood ‘as in the case of 
persons counterfeiting the king’s money, 
and should not convey any attaint in the 
blood, or debar the next heirs from inhe- 
ritance. It was his intention, in the next’ 
place, to prevent any persons from con- 
tracting for the purchase of lands in 
France, or from purchasing in their funds, 
or advancing money upon the purchase of 
lands, &c. ‘The motive of this prohibi- 
tion would easily be perceived. The 
French proposed to themselves to carry 
on the war against this country by the 
sale of lands. Now a question arose, 
whether, by allowing our subjects to pur- 
chase lands, we should not give them an 
interest in the property which Fane had 
thus acquired, while we furnished the 
French with the means of carrying on 
war against ourselves.—His third object 
was, that no persons should be allowed to 
go from this country into France, with- 
out a licence under his majesty’s great 
seal, and that their neglecting to obtain 
this licence should be deemed a misde- 
meanor. But what he deemed a regu- 
lation of material consequence was, that 
no persons, though subjects of this coun- 
try, coming from France, should be al- 
lowed to enter this kingdom, without either 
a passport or a licence. If they should 
not be furnished with a passport or licence, 
that they should be obliged to deliver in a 
declaration to the master of the vessel with 
whom they had come into the country, 
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who should immediately transmit it to the 
secretary of state, afd that in the mean 
time they should not quit the place where 
they landed, or any certain distance that 
should be fixed, without receiving per- 
mission, or without giving security before 
justices of the peace for their Bom be- 
haviour. At atime when the characters 
of persons coming into this country were 
liable to suspicion, he hoped this regu- 
Jation would be deemed proper, in order 
to ascertain of what dcsceiption they 
were, and what were their objects. The 
last clause of his bill was, to prevent the 
Insurance of vessels either coming from 
France, or going to France. He con- 
cluded with moving, “ That leave be 
given to bring in a bill more effectually to 
Slee during the war, all Traitorous 
orrespondeuce with, or Aid or Assis- 
tance being given to, His Majesty's Ene- 
mies.” 
‘ ' Mr. Fox declared, that he could not 
omit even this first opportunity to express 
his disapprobation of a bill, the regulations 
of which he regarded as useless, unjust, 
and impolitic. If the hon. and learned 
eee meant to say, that there were 
oubts to be removed on the law of trea- 
Son as it stood, that many points in that 
Jaw were not well understood, and that 
the subjects of this country might, with- 
out knowing it, incur the penalties of the 
law; if the gentlemen of the long robe, 
notwithstanding their great learning, said, 
that still to them this law was doubtful, it 
ill became so unlearned an individual as 
himself to say, that a bill to explain that 
daw was not necessary. But he who had 
never before heard of those deubts, had 
no reason till now to think that law ob- 
scure, and therefore could not feel the 
necessity of a bill to explain it. How- 
ever, if he was deficient in knowledge 
upon that subject, he must allow, of 
course, that a bill might be necessary for 
the purpose of explaining the law, and 
then the question would be, whether the 
ee of the bill now opened con- 
ormed to that intention. To him they 
appeared of a very extraordinary nature. 
The first part that struck his mind was, 
the restraint upon the purchase, by any 
subject of this country, of any land in 
France. The bills to which the hon. and 
learned gentleman had alluded upon that 
head as precedents, were not in his mind 
very highly deserving of imitation ; for in 
this, and every other country calling itself 


free, he had always held, that property 
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was in the highest degree entitled to the 
protection of the law; and if so, there 
could be no doubt but the power of dispos- 
ing of it was to be considered under the 
same protection; both of which were vio- 
lated by the present hill.—The second 
ground upon which the bill proceeded was, 
that the possession of land in France, by 
any of his majesty’s subjects there, might 
become hostile to the interests of this 
country. Should the learned geutleman not 
have stated some specific inconvenience 
that this country had felt by any of itg 
subjects having possessions in other coun- 
tries? British subjects had had from tame 
to time many such possessions, and ng 
evil, that he ever heard of, had hitherto 


resulted from that circumstance: he was 


firmly convinced, that nothing at this mo- 
ment could be more dangerous than hold, 
ing out that idea, and that there was not 
any thing at the present that made it ap-. 
pear more dangerous to have such posses- 
sions than at any former period. Indeed, 
he never expected to hear a proposition 
maintained in any part of the world, least 
of all in Great Britain, that we should 
not subscribe to loans, or engage in the 
funds. of any country; or that those who 
were at war with us, were not to have 
their property considered as sacred. The 
direct contrary had hitherto been the rule; 
and ithad been always held out, that pro- 
perty of every kind was secured to the 
use of its possessor, as well during war. of 
any kind, as in times of the mest profound 
pee ? Something to the reverse of this 

ad been started and proposed during the 
American war, respecting property held 
in Pennsylvania; but the minister of that 
day rejected with disdain a proposition so 
unjust and impolitic; observing, that the 
sacredness of the possession of property 
being the basis of a free state, the honour, 
and ultimately, the safety of the kingdom, 
might entirely depend upon that princi+ 
ple. This was wise, as well as honour- 
able. But this principle was totally de- 
stroyed by the spirit of the present bill, 
Nevertheless, if we looked at the interest 
of this country, independent of any other 
consideration, he was convinced that we 
should not be so rash as to stop the inter; 
course between this country and France 
with respect to the purchase of lands, or 
the investing of money in the funds. Had 
we lost all sense of the advantage to be 
derived from keeping that open? Was it 
likely that much of the:money of the peo- 


ple of this country would be, laid out in 
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purchases in France? Or was K not, rather 
more probable, that many of the people 
of France would make purchases with us? 
We had always encouraged foreigners, 
even in time of war, to deal in our funds ; 
and we had always held their property sa- 
cred: and he would ask, whether encou- 
ragement afforded on both sides. to deal in 
the funds, would operate most in favour 
of this country ar of France ; of that 
which had most, or that which had least 
credit? Was it to be supposed, that men 
would be sa blind to their own interest, 
as not to perceive and avail themselves of 
this advantage ? But these considerations 
would be deteated entirely by the present 
bill.—The next provision of this measure 
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the mast. meritarioug English subject, 
and because he was meritorious he atead | 
a great chance of being obnoxious ta: his 
majesty’s ministers, was tobe at the merey, 
whim, or caprice of any creature of the 
crown, who had the power to say to him, 
without assigning a reason, “ You shall] 
hot come over to this country, because [| 
do not choose you shall come.” — As to the 
insurance of ships belonging to France, 
the question did:not involve any principle ; 
for the preventing of Englishmen from 
paying the losses of the French. was right 
enough; but he wished to know of what 
wtility the prohibition would be. The 
truth was, that the premium was always 
more than equal to the risk, and the bar 


went te declare it treason to supply the | lance was in favour of the underwriter. 


French, or any in alliance withthem, with 
arms. If that part of the law was to be 
thoroughly revised, perhaps he might 
have something to offer to the attention of 
the House upon that subject ; but consi- 
dering all wars of late years in Europe as 
contests of revenue, rather than of arms, 
‘ae questioned whether it would not be of 
advantage to this country to trade with its 
enemies, and perhaps to sell to them even 
articles of arms, whilst we had prompt 
peyment, at our own let for them. 
ith respect to the prohibition of Eng- 
lishmen going to France without a pass- 
port, as described in the bill, he shauld 
pass it by, as he considered it as the least 
exceptionable clause. But as to the pro- 
vision against Englishmen. returning ta 
their country, it was monstrous enough 
to make the learned gentleman. himself 
afraid of stating it. It was giving a power 
to the king to banish, during the war, 
every British subject now in France. 
But, it seemed, he had the power of re- 
turning in certain caseg, by giving secu- 
rity and what not for his good, behaviour. 
Who was.to be the judge of the amount | 
ef that security? This was to be left to 
@ magistrate. Here again, a man was to 
be put under the discretion of another per- 
son, who might,render his return impos- 
sible by exacting security to an amount 
that could: not be given. If one man was 
to be at the discretion of another in the 
dearest of his rights, that of living under | 
the government and partaking of the ad- ; 
vantages.of the constitution of his native | 
country, he must ask, upon what princi- , 
pleit was, that we were daily congratulas | 
ting, each other, and praising our laws.to: | 
foreign nations? Where was. the founda- 
tion of our boasting, if an. English subject, 


-Tf,. fer instance, out of ene hundred insuz- 


ances, the profits of the premium was 
much more than the less at the expiration 
of the policy, then England would have 
gained, and France would have lost. Why, 
then, he must say, that he did not see the 
reason for this.yestraint upon trade. But, 
however, he hed less ebjection te this 
clause than he had te many of the others, 
because it appeared to him to be merely 
foalish. He ridiculed the attorney gene- 
ral’s definition of the werd correspondence, 
and.thought that the people of this coun, 
try needed nat te be told, that, if they 
entered inte any agreement with the ene- 
mies of the state, to perform any thing 
that tended to its.injury, they were ame~ 
nable to the law. However, if the learned 
gentleman thought the people of this 
country were so ignorant of their duty to 
the state, it was kind in him to tell thena 
what they were liable to in cases of neg- 
lect or positive offence. Mr. Fox eenr 
cluded with saying, that the whole of the 
bill, as opened by the learned gentleman, 
appeared to him entirely unnecessary, 
many parts of it repugnant tothe common 
principles of justice, some of them foolish, 
and he believed it brought forward with 
no other view than to disseminate through 
the country false and injurious ideas of 
the existence ofa correspondence between 
some persons and France, and alarms of 
dangers where there were no dangers at 
all ; and therefore it should meet with his 
decided opposition, even in that early 
stage. _ . ; 

The Solicitor General said, he did not 
pretend to say that gentlemen on the op- 
posite side of the House were less at- 


tached. to the constitution than himself; 
‘but. he could.not. help observing, when- 
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ever the subject chanced to be started, a 
soreness which seemed to imply a consci- 
ousness of something. He defended the 
proposed bill. Asto the term“ correspond- 
ence, it was not so well understood as the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think ; for 
many gentlemen had applied to him for 
an explanation of it; so that it was not 
the illiterate alone that misconceived its 
signification. The statute of Edward 3rd, 
he said, left the law of treason in some 
doubt ; because the nature of treason was, 
in some measure, to be determined by ex- 
isting circumstances ; and of consequence 
there had been continual declarations of 
what, in particular instances, canstituted 
treason: first, with respect to the clause 
of the present bill, prohibiting any per- 
sons to furnish the enemy with arms, 
which, surely, was a treasonable act, as 
it was aiding the king’s enemies. But, to 
rest the matter merely on the question of 
policy, if these arms were articles essen- 
tial to the French, in order to carry on the 
war, and if this country was particularly 
advantageous for-the purpose of supply- 
ing them, it was surely something, even in 
point of policy, to deprive them of this ad- 
vantage. But the force of this reasoning was 
increased, if the situation of France was 
such, that it could not supply itself with 
these articles from any other quarter, 
and if by being deprived of these, she was 
left destitute of the means of carrying on 
the war. Other wars, it had been stated, 
were rather contests of revenue than of 
arms; in this war, the case was different: 
the French were waging war with their 
whole substance; and if we contended 
‘with them on the ground of revenue, they 
would certainly have the advantage. As 
to the purchase of lands, one of the causes 
of the calamities of the American war, 
was the private interest of individuals in 
consequence of their possessions, which 
induced them to take a part contrary to 
their sentiments. How, he asked, was 
France to lavish her substance? She had 
determined to sell her lands for the sup- 
port of the war: she could not sell them 
to -herself; and to whom could she sell 
them with more advantage than to persons 
in this country? As to the prohibition of 
persons to go to France, let gentlemen 
consider the danger of an intercourse, 
just now, with France, and then decide 
for what good purpose Englishmen could 
feel an inducement to resort thither. 
The requisition of their not being permit- 
ted to quit France without a licence, or a 
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passport, from his majesty, was con-. 
demned : but was it not necessary, at such 
a time, to know who, and what they were, 
from whom the circumstances of the mo- 
ment led us to feel such apprehension? 
The object of that part of the bill, was 
not to impute to every Englishman pas- 
sing to and from Paris any charge of dis- 
affection ; but there were some characters 
in that capital whom it was necessary to 
guard against. During former wars, acts 
had been passed affording, against similar 
offences, the same species of provision. 
The measure had received the sanction of 
our ancestors, and for that reason he 
should give it his cordial assent. | 
Mr. Martin said, that during the de- 
bates on the present war, he had done all 
in his power to prevent this country from 
falling into that calamity; but as war was 
now entered into, the next part of his 
duty‘ appeared to him to be that of putting 
an end to it. This measure seemed to 
him to be calculated for that purpose, 
and therefore it should have his support. 
Mr. Erskine said, that when the learned 
gentleman threw out some expressions 
concerning the soreness of*some persons 
upon the present subject, he was per- 
suaded he did not mean to insinuate, that 
there were any persons within the walls 
of the House Jess desirous than himself 
to maintain the tranquillity and prosperity 
of the country : if he had entertamed any 
such suspicion, he was sure he would 
have been manly enough to say so. On 
the present occasion, he confessed that 
the attorney and solicitor general had 
greatly the omlcaee de of him—they no 
doubt had examined every ema! in 
any manner connected with that which 
they intended ‘to propose; whereas he 
had no information upon the subject of 
treason except that general knowledge 
which grew out of the study of the law, 
as from the practice of it he had learned 
nothing; for such was the attachment of 
the people to the present sovereign, and 
such their reverence for the constitution, 
that during the fifteen years he had been 
at the bar, he had witnessed but one 
trial for high treason, and in that att | 
instance the prisoner had been acquitted. 
He maintained that the bill was di« 
rectly repugnant to the policy of the 
best and wisest of our ancestors, and 
contrary to the highest authorities in the 
law. The learned gentleman who brought 
in the bill professed to have taken lord 
Hale for his. guide. He wished every ~ 
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man present would look without delay 
into his Pleas of the Crown, and compare 
the bill with its supposed model. No 
man was a greater enemy than lord Hale 
- to those temporary acts which parliament 
itself had repeatedly declared to be dan- 
gerously destructive of the venerable 
statute of Edward 3rd. In Edward 
4th’s time ( a circumstance which the 
learned gentleman had not found it 
convenient to advert to), all these ob- 
noxious statutes had been swept away, and 
in the reign of queen Mary they had been 
again swept away, with a preamble repro- 
bating their pernicious and impolitic 
principle. Thus, as otten as they sprung 
Bp like weeds in the wholesome harvest 
of the law, the legislature mowed them 
down, and destroyed them. Why, then, 
were the fundamental principles of cri- 
minal justice thus consecrated for ages, 
to be now shaken by an unnecessary and 
mischievous act of legislation? By the 
ancient statute of Edward 3rd, no man 
could be guilty of high treason unless his 
mind was proved to be traitorous ; whereas 
this bill, the very foundation of which 
was unjust suspicion of the people, de- 
clared specific acts to be traitorous, with- 
out regard to the intentions specified in 
the original act of king Edward, with a 
view, it seems, to guard men against fall- 
ing into treasons. For my part, said 
Mr. Erskine, “ Timeo danaos et dona 
ferentes.” The attorney- general by 
this bill gives a statutable exposition of 
treasons, which he denied to be a just one, 
and even if it were judges upon the new 
text might build up new constructions as 
they did upon former ones. The great 
value of the ancient law was simplicity 
and security. The mind alone could be 
traitorous, tompassing and imagining the 
death of the king; levying war against 
him, and adhering to his enemies, were all 
acts of the mind evidenced by the overt 
acts of their accomplishment; but under 
the present bill, if it passed into a law, a 
man might be convicted of treason with 
as little ceremony as if it were for pulling 
down a turnpike gate, or for some petty 
offence against the excise or customs ; the 
connexion might be supported without 
due regard to mischievous purpose. New 
constructions, besides, as he had just said, 
might arise upon the bill when it came to 
be expounded in the courts. Another 
attorney-general might also come with 


some new bill upon some assumed new 


necessity, and thus the liberty of the sub- 
og. d 
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ject might be expounded away until it 
was lost and destroyed altogether. 
It was urged, that the circumstances of 
the times called for this extraordinary 
measure. He desired to know what were 
these circumstances which could justify 
the lessening or endangering the freedom 
of the country. He knew of nothing 
which had happened, except that a false 
alarm had been propagated for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the hands of go- 
vernment, and weakening the liberties of 
the people; and by this artifice, ministers 
were to have unbounded confidence, and 
every body else were to be stigmatised by 
distrust, and libelled by suspicions of trea- 
son and rebellion. Now, where was the 
evidence to warrant all this, or any part 
of it. Had the attorney-general a single 
indictment against any one person now 
depending? Had he even any well-founded 
suspicion that treason any where existed ? 
Had he any informations on the file for 
sedition? Not one of these! Yet 
the country was defamed, by being de- 
scribed as in a state that required the laws | 
of treason to be amended. Had the go- 
vernment really been in danger from dis~- 
affection, he should not have been found | 
setting up improper forms or niceties of 
law to protect traitors; and he believed, 
that the whole body of the people would 
join heart and hand to beat down such 
mischiefs. Ifthe country was false to it- 
self, and was falling into dangerous disor- 
der, there might then have been some ne- 
cessity for a legislative interference. Par- 
liament was undoubtedly omnipotent,. 
and insucha case would havea solemn duty. 
besides to exert all its authority ; but it 
ought to manifest a sound discretion in 
the exercise of it. “ Nec Deus intersit, 
&c.’——He then proceeded to remark on 
the other clauses of the bill. It was surely 
rather absurd to prohibit persons from. 
purchasing lands in France, in the present 
distracted state of that country, whilst 
this kingdom was in a condition so highly 
prosperous, and affordedso many favour- 
able, opportunities for the employment of 
money. Instead of prohibiting persons 
to deal in the French funds, ministers 
should rather take care that a calamitous 
war might not prevent them from purchas- 
ing in our own. The regulation to pres. 
vent subjects from coming from France to 
this country, without a licence, was also 
highly objectionable ; many of them were 
persons whose going abroad was unavoid-. 
able, some for the recovery of their health, 
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others from the detangernent of their af | tying it on with vigour and effect. The 


fairs: with respect to such petsons the 


regulation was oppressive, as it put eve 
thing in the power of finisters; and it 
was impolitic, as tt seemed calculated to 
disgust at the moment wheh we should be 
most solicitous to render our own country 
a land of freedom and delight. On the 
subject of insurance, he remarked, that 
from the high premiums demanded in war, 
the balance must be in favour of our insu- 
rers. He concluded with again adverting 
to the statute of Edward 3d, which he 
considéred as all that was necessary, and 
as calculated to meet every occaston on 
which the crime of treason could fairly be 
alleged. The present bill he therefore 
considered as both unnecessaty and dah- 
gerous. He said, show me the necessity, 
and I will go hand in hand with you in any 
act that can be brought forward. 
. Mr. Frederick North thought it sound 
policy not to suffer British subjects to 
purchase lands in Frarice daring the pre- 
Sent war, which was not applicableto any 
other war in which te had ever been en- 
gaged: this was not a war for revenue but 
for existence; the only means that France 
had of carrying it on was the sale of her 
lahds ; and if she could not find purcha- 
sers, she must give up the contest. To 
allow a subject of outs to purchase land in 
France under such circumstances, or in- 
deed under any circumstances, would be 
impolitic; for in that case, the purchaser 
having a permanent interest in France, 
fhust have an imterest in promoting her 
peoeber'y, even to the mjury of England. 
Ihe same applied, though perhaps not in 
an equal degree, to purchasers in the 
French funds ; the transfer of stock being 
easier than that of lands, the interest was 
tess permanent it was true, but whilst 
continued, it had the same effect upon the 
propnera As to the insurance of ships, 
he thought that it onght not to be all- 
owed at all; for as we were the orily peo- 
ple who could insure for the French, if 
we declined it, they must give up their 
trade, and such a step would be the ruin 
of their navy. With respect to the pro- 
posed regulations, as to his majesty’s sub- 


jects going from this country to France, 


and returning from thence, they appeared 
to him highly proper. | 

_ Mr. Curwen said, he had highly disap- 
proved of the present war; but now that 
we were actually engaged in it, he was as 
much inclined as any man, to give every 
support that might be necessary for car- 


proposed bill, however, going to ah ex- 
tension of the laws rélating to treason, 
which he thought a matter of preat deli- 
cacy indeed, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that it was previously necessary to have 
laid before the House some good reasons 
for so strong a measure. He had heard 
of none such; and he should therefure 
oppose the present bill. 

eave was given to bring in the bill. — 


March 21. On the order of the day 
fot the secomd reading of the bill, 

Mr. Curwen fose to express his most 
hearty disapprobation of a measure, which 
to him appeared to be unnecessary in its ob- 
ject, ineffectual in its means for sarin 
it, ad oppressive and impolitic in many o 
its provisions. ‘The first clause he main- 
tained, was unnecessaty, because the sup= 
plying of the king’s enemies by any of 

is subjects with naval or military stotes, 
catne within the 4th section of the 25tir 
Edw. 3rd. and as it was already treason 
by one law, it would not be necessary to 
declare it to be so by @ new statute. 
The second clause for preventing any sub- 
ject of his majesty from purchasing lands 
th France, or stock in the French funds, 
was in one point of view, absurd, and in 
another vg ile instead of being bene- 
ficial to England. Never could it have 
been so preposterous to endeavour to pte- 
vent an Englishman from speculatmg in 
the purchase of French lands or French 
stock, as at a time when his own country 
afforded him evéry security for his pro- 
perty that human wisdom could devise, 
and when there was in France no govern- 
ment, no regard for property, and no se- 
curity for the enjoyment of it. Whatoc- ° 
casion, therefore, could there be for pro- 
hibiting what was never likely to happen? 
The prohibition could not do any good; 
but it might be productive of very great’ 
injary to this country; for no doubt, it 
would make the French convention enact 
a law for preventing the natives of France 
from placing their money in our funds—a 
law which would be the more prejudicial 
to our interests, as, in the present state of 
affairs, the less security there was for pro- 
perty in France, the morethe monied - 
people there would feel themselves dis- 
posed to place their money in our funds. 
And therefore the prohibition which we’ 
were going to enact by this clause would’ 
necessarily operate against ourselves, atid’ 
in fayour of France, as the consequence’ 
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of this would be, to prevertt the French 
capital from being invested in our funds, 
and to keep it athome. The clause, there- 
‘fore, would furnish the convention with the 
means of carrying on the war, though its 
avowed object was to do directly the re- 
verse.—The clause for preventing British 
subjects from insuring French ships, 
though intended to operate against France, 
would likewise in reality prove to be a pre- 
caution against our own prosperity. Insu- 
yance was a trade, and a gainful one too; 
itsannual profits in England, informer wars, 
was estimated at 100,000/. and he believed 
that at the present period it might be 
set down as likely to produce a balance to 
this country of at least 300,000/. a year. 
In support of his opinion that it would 
be sound policy to suffer the trade of 
insurance to be carried on during the 
war, he quoted the authority of lord 
Mansfield (then Mr. Murray), who had 
first declared in favour of that policy in 
the year 1747,* and to show that the 
Jearned lord had not changed his mind 
upon that subject, he cited a case which 
was tried by lord Mansfield in 1784, in 
which the noble judge said, that insurances 
of ships ought to be encouraged, as they 
promoted a Seamer and often led to a 
discovery of the views of the enemy in the 
time of war.—The clause for preventing 
any of his majesty’s subjects from going to 
France, or returning home during the war, 


he considered as a violation of justice; par- 
ticularly as to the second part of the ' 
It surely must be a strange doc- : 
down, that merchants, for. 
in the legal pursuit of their 
business might have been obliged to go to’ 


clause. 
trine to la 
instance, w 


France, should be prevented from return- 
ing home to their own country: it in- 
volved equally the innocent and the guilty; 
it invested his majesty’s secretary of state 
» with new and extraordinary powers, such 
as are not at present intrusted to any of 
the judges ; and it was altogether a mea- 
sure which could not be justified by any- 
thing less than complete evidence, that 
there actually existed violent disaffection 
to the existing government in a very 
considerable number af persons in this 
country. ns 
The Hon. Frederic North said—Unim- 
ortant as my sentiments must be to the 
ouse, I hope that I shall not seem to 
force them irreverently and immodestly 
en its attention, if I rise to deliver them, : 


| 
* See Vol. 18, p. 112. ! 
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for the second time, on the present quesr 
tion ; for when I lately had the honour 
of addressing myself to the chair, the no- 
velty of my situation, the unexpected na- 
ture of the question, and, above all, the 
fear of transgressing the established rules 
of the House, by arguing on the propriety 
of adopting a measure, the propriety 
of whose discussion was. the only subject 
matter of debate, did not allow me to 
give, so fully and explicitly as I intended, 
the reasons of my approbation of the 
question now before us. That approba- | 
tion, I am happy to say,:a more mature 
consideration during the subsequent days, 
enables me at this time to confirm ; and [ 
own myself particularly anxious that the 
House should agree to it, as I conceive 
it to be a measure called for by the exi- 
gence of our situation, justified even by 
precedent, as far.as the unexampled 
nature of our relative situation with our 
enemy, and the unexampled state and 
mode of existence of that enemy itself, 
do not preclude the possibility of pre- 
cedent; and eyen in those instances, 
a@ measure so perfectly analogous to the 
strictest interpretation of the law of 
nations, and so consonant to the rules 
of the soundest policy, that it is very un- 
pleasant to me to perceive the very res- 
pectable quarter from which it is likely to 
meet with opposition; for that opposition 
I must consider as the final extinction of 
all hopes that I might have entertained 
of any possible political co-operation 
with those gentlemen, with whom, more. 
from habitual coincidence of political 
sentiments, than from any personal con- 
nexion, I had hoped to have acted during 
the whole course of my public duties. It is 
indeed unnecessary, I feel that it may be 
improper, for any member of this House 
so far to anti-date his political existence, 
as to declare what were, or what were not, 
his sentiments, before he had any parlia- 
mentary right to make the declaration. 
But I trust the House will hear me with 
indulgence; I am sure that a very res- 
pectable part of it ought to hear me 
with satistaction, when 1 declare that the 
sentiments with which I first entered this 
House, were those of attachment to that 
great, that constitutional, that patriotic 
party, which, from the year 1783 to the 
present session of parliament, in every 
vicissitude of fortune, in ministry, in op- 


position, in popularity, in unpopularity, 


‘has invariably maintained these Lig gen 


on which J now act, and whi 
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and trust I shall carry with me to my 
grave, because I hope and trust I shall 
not outlive that constitution, to the sup- 
port of which they are particularly 
adapted. That any gentlemen have de- 
serted them, is what 1 by no means wish 
‘to assert; a different interpretation of 
those principles may lead them into a 
line of conduct directly opposite to mine. 
I, for my part, entertain the best opinion 
of the motives by which they are actuated. 
If suspicions of a contrary nature are 
gone out among the people—if insinu- 
ations to that effect have been made 
in any place, and by any persons—all 
such suspicions I disavow, all such insi- 
nuations I reprobate; and I readily give 
them the same credit for their good in- 
tentions, which I think I havea right to 
exact for my own, in the different system 
which [ pursue.--That we may judge 
of the merits of the present ques- 
tion, it is necessary to enter somewhat 
fully into the examination of the re- 
sources of our enemy. In the year 
1789, we well know that the annual ex- 
perdi of France considerably exceeded 
er annual income ; since that period, her 
income has diminished, and her expendi- 
ture has increased to an enormous degree. 
How has the deficit been supplied? By 
loans? No. By taxes? No. It has been 
supplied by confiscation, by the sale of 
confiscated lands, and by the issue of as- 
-signats, on the credit of their vendibility. 
The first confiscation was considerable, but 
not enormous; the first emission of paper 
-currency, though great, was suchas the cir- 
culation of the country could well bear. 
Jt was moreover not entirely an economi- 
-cal but a political measure; for J am 
happy, in answer to gentlemen who will 
not allow that the purchasers of national 
ands must be interested in the prosperity 
.of the existing French government, to 
‘Oppose the authority of Mirabeau, who, 
-on the first proposal of issuing assignats, 
‘declared, that it was a measure prejudi- 
cial, indeed, to the commercial interests 
‘of the country, but necessary in the ac- 
‘tual circumstances, as it would attach to 


the revolution all those persons who might . 


find themselves in possession of any quan- 
-tity of the paper currency, or of. those 


-Jands which would serve for its security. 


Since that time, that operation has be- 
..come habitual: the lion which has once 
‘tasted human blood, will not easily allow 
any passengers to travel near his den. 
-Every revolution has been followed by a 
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confiscation, and the déficit of every 
month has been covered by a new issue of 
paper currency, till at last the enormous 
quantity of that paper which has inundat- 
ed the realm, has effectually driven away 
whatever capital might remain in a coun- 
try where neither law, order, commerce, 
nor industry can exist. The terms, in- 
deed, offered by the nation to the pur- 
chasers of confiscated lands, are of the 
most advantageous nature imaginable, for 
the purchase money is to be paid by in- 
stalments in twelve years. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, on the 10th of last January, 
the National Convention received assuran- 
ces that purchasers were not to be found 
in the country. To what, then, mustthey 
look asa market for their only commodity ? 
To foreign capital, to the introduction of 
foreignmoney into their native country, by 
holding out great apparent profit to all those 
who may be inclined to become purchasers 
of their land. And shall we, in a state of 
war with that country, not endeavour to 
deprive them of this only resource? Do 
we not know that the greatness of the pre- 
mium offered must depend on the neces- 
sity of the party which offers the premium; 
and must we not make the extent of that 
necessity of our enemy serve as the rule 
of our exertions to prevent them from 
supplying that necessity? We did, in- 
deed, hear at the beginning of the session, 
among many reasons for not entering into 
the war, one of peculiar cogency, and 
urged with peculiar force: ‘ Beware,” 
said some honourable gentlemen, ‘ how, 
you engage yourselves in a war with ene- 
mies whom your armies cannot reach, 
nor your fleets encounter.” Those hon. 
gentlemen, however, since the war has 


happened, declare that they will give it 


their utmost support—and how? ‘“ We 
will vote armies, we will vote supplies, 
but we will not allow any precautions to 
be taken; but the money which is to raisé 


those armies, to fit out those navies, to 


fill those supplies, should be drained off 
to the support of that enemy which, from 
the time of its existence, has always 
thwarted your power, and opposed your 
prosperity i which, from the time of its 
revolution, has waged a more dangerous 


warfare against those principles which 


have served as the basis of your internal 


happinessand external glory ; against that 


happy attachment for established usage, 
that habitual reverence for constituted 
authority, which, in every government 
t analysis 
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of public force; and which, as the last 
mad act of its desperate hatred, has de- 
clared open hostility against your houses 
and your altars ; has declared war against 
your king, against your king in his person, 
against your king in his authority ; a bel- 
lum internecinum, against that constitu- 
tion which has established his authority, 
which has sacrosanctified his person.”— 
The hon. gentleman who spoke before me 
has particularly dwelt on the impolicy of 
restraining the liberty of insurance. He 
justly states, that in 1747, a measure ex- 
actly like that proposed in the present bill 
was adopted by the legislature, contrary 
to the opinion of lord Mansfield, who was 
then solicitor-general. No one can have 
more veneration for that authority than 
I have; but the hon. gentleman must allow 
meé to remark, that, with the same pro- 
priety with which he assumes the prece- 
dent of the solicitor-general, may I also 
assume that of the legislature. He states, 
what I by no means dispute, that the gain 
of this country by the insurance of French 
ships, during that war, was annually 
100,000/.; but let me observe, that in- 
surance is a commercial speculation, like 
every other, and subject to the same vicis- 
situdes and risks. If, therefore, the gain 
to the country was so great in 1747, it is 
no reason it should be so in 1793. Of 
this we are certain, in both instances, 
from the nature of that speculation, that 
the insurer must gain by the escape, and 
lose by the capture, of the enemy’s ships : 
and of course be much more interested in 
the enemy’s commerce than in our success. 
J am no less an enemy to commercial _re- 
strictions than the hon. gentleman. I think 
that those which are laid. on commerce, for 
commercial purposes, are generally unwise 
and burthensome; but when a commercial 
restriction is proposed for a political pur- 
pose, it behoves the legislature well to 
examine whether the probable political ad- 
vantages do not counterbalance the pro- 
bable commercial injury, and whether the 


evil to be counteracted by the proposed | 
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land, till they obtain a passport from the: 
secretary of state ; a clause, which, how- 
ever harsh, I believe to be perfectly justi- 
fied by the exigency of the case. Persons 
now abroad, and likely to return home 
through the French dominions, are ex- 
pressly excepted from the operation. of 
the bill, by a preceding clause; persons 
residing now in France for commercial 
purposes, can only remain there by an 
act of complaisance in the French govern- 
ment ; ‘and! I do not think it probable they 
would meet with a refusal of a passport 
from any ministers whatever. But there 
is another description of gentlemen now 
in France, against whom I cannot help 
thinking the strictest precautions neces- 
sary; | mean those who are gone thither 
to contemplate more nearly that dreadful 
convulsion of the moral world, ‘with whose 
effects we still tremble, from whose shock 
we are still in danger: that their return 
to this country should be dangerous, it is 
no slander on the people to suppose ; it 
is no slander on the people to suspect 
that there are amongst us many persons 
liable to be seduced by their communica- 
tion. . I will not refer you to the opinion 
of ministers; I will not refer you to the 
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opinion of those gentlemen with whom it » 


is my boast more peculiarly to act; I will 
not refer you to the opinion of the very 
respectable magistrates we have heard in 
the House, or to the common opinion of 
the people; but I will refer you to the 
testimony of an hon. gentleman below me, 
(Mr. Sheridan) for the ground of my sus- 
picions: that gentleman, ona former day, 
when he moved for. an examination into 
the existence of seditions, did inform us, 
that there had been a society in London, 
in which twenty unlettered tradesmen had 
been seduced by the rhetoric of a learned 
shoe-maker to imbibe pernicious princi- 
ples, and toseal their conversion by a 
letter to the French Convention. Have 
we any reason to suppose that society to 


be the only one of the same nature; or . 


rather, that a sirnilar concretion was not 


regulation be not of a nature dangerous to | forming round the learned shoe-maker of 


that political situation, on which depends 
the very existence of commerce itself. 
This I firmly believe to be the case at 
present, and most unequivocally agree to 
the expediency of that clause.~—Another 
clause, of a more objectionable nature, 
has been much commented upon by the 
hon. gentleman; I mean that which obli- 

ritish subjects, on their return to 


es 
England, to wait at the port where they 


every village? With that suspicion, I 
should betray my duty to the people; 
did I not endeavour to prevent the re- 
turn of that danger ; besides, from what 
we lately heard from a learned: gentleman 
(Mr. Erskine) we may be entitled to sup- 
pose this bill to be an act of lenity, rather 
than harshness, even towards those persons 
to whom I have alluded. The learned gen- 
tleman did then inform us, that any subject 
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of his majesty, having uttered treasonable 
expressionsin aforeign country,and return- 
ing afterwards within the realm, may be 
indicted for high treason; and he instanced 
the case of Crone, who, having said cer- 
tain words against the life of king William, 
in France, was condemned for them on 
his return to England ; his return being 
considered as an overt act of his declared 
treasonable intentions. Now, Sir, I do 
sincerely believe, that few of the gentle- 
men in Hranee have an idea of the force 
of that law, and that most of them have 
- wnwittingly incurred the penalties of high 
treason, by expressions as public as those 
of Crone, and as incompatible with the 
sufferance of any existing government. 
For what have been thé expressions of 
every address to the National Convention? 
What could have been the expressions of 
the act which merited to the Englishmen 
who presented it, the fraternal title of 
‘‘ generous republicans?” Now, Sir, the 
gentlemen who have made use of such ex- 
pressions, would, I should think, in their 
- return to their native country, prefer de- 
pending on the secretary of state for a 
passport, to the being served, on their ar- 


' rival, with an indictment for high treason. 


The hon. gentleman says, that he does 
not think himself obliged to afford minis- 
ters the support which they may think it 
right to require of him. I do not know 
what degree of support any minister may 
require ; but I well know the extent of 
that support which, asa faithful servant 
of the people, I am called upon to give 
them; and according to that opinion, it 
i my intention to act. 

Major Maztland said, that as one great 
and avowed purpose of the present bill 
‘was, to prevent the capital of this country 
from being carried to France, he would 
atk the attorney-general, whether he 
meant to include, under the regulations of 
the bill against purchasing in the French 
funds, such natives of France, as are re- 
sident in this country under the alien bill? 
Ox, whether he meant these regulations 
to extend to British subjects who have at 
present property in the French funds, and 
who cannot bring the interests arising 
therefrom into this country, except ata 
Joss of 60 per cent. so as to prevent them 
from applying these interests in purchas- 
ing in the funds of France? With respect 
to the clause altogether, it was indeed pre- 

posterous to suppose, that Englishmen 
aving here the best and most permanent 
‘Security for their money, should send their 
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capital to France, where they could have 
no security at all; it was also most impo- 
litic, because the French would undoubt- 
edly wish to send their capital here; but 
if such a regulation as this was adopted by 
us, it might well be supposed, that France 
would do the same; and besides, we 
should be doing the government of France 
the most material service by forcin 
Frenchmen to employ their money in their 
own funds. 

The Attorney General said, that as to 
the first question he would answer it in the 
affirmative ; but it appeared to him that 
the subject of the second might deserve 
to he considered in the committee. 

The bill was read a second time, and 
on the motion, that it be committed to- 
morrow, 

Mr. Fox expressed his surprise that the 
learned gentleman should wish to carry 
through the House with such precipita- 
tion, a bill which, he did not hesitate to 
say, was an attack upon the fundamental 
liberties of Englishmen, and a measure 
equally ineffectual, impolitic, and tyran- 
nical. An hon. gentleman had differed 
from him on this subject, but had been 
so candid as to say, that those who now 
opposed this bill had, ever since the year 
1783, maintained the most constitutional 
principles. It was an adherence to these 
same principles which made them now 
express their disapprobation of a measure 
which every good whig, as a whig, must 
heartily reprobate. ‘Time ought to be al- 
lowed for discussing it; the precipitation 
with which he saw it was now to be hur- 
ried through the House could answer no 
other end than that of preventing discus- 
sion. A law of no less import than that 
of preventing Britons from returning home 
to their country, was, without time for 
consideration, to be committed thenextday. 
Why ?—for no other purpose than that of 
hurrying it through the House before the 
recess. It was, he said, to be com- 
mitted to-morrow, reported on Monday; 
read a third time on Tuesday, carried to 
the Lords on Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day the recess commenced: so that even 
by that method it could not be done, and 
those who attempted it only committed a 
useless act of indecency. ie trusted that: 
gentlemen on the other side would not be 
quite so precipitate, but would allow some 
little delay. The bill affected the nation 

large: it was fit, therefore, that time 
should be given for the e to express 
their opinion upon it; and he believed 
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that that epinion would be found to be 
extremely unfavourable to it; for, by 
what he could learn, no, bill had ever been 
brought into parliament which was more 
unpopular, as far as it yet reached. In 
short, he considered it to be such an en- 
croachment on the rights of the people, 
and such a degradation of justice, that 
the House should wait for the sense of the 
sapst A He declared that there was not 
a single clause in the hill to which he 
would not, in the committee, give his 
dissent, unless he should find something 
stronger in favour of the clauses, than had 


yet been advanced. To the clause for | 


making it sorasermg| for Englishmen to 
procure passports 
state, to return to their own country, he 


was determined to give the most steady 
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| 


rom the secretary of | 
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man said, that all the clauses were either 
ineffectual, impolitic, or tyrannical. Ifhe 
knew that to be the character of them, 
there could be no difficulty in his proving 
that in a committee to-morrow, as well as 
on Tuesday. Indeed he saw no reason for 
delay. ‘The bill had for its object provi- 
sions upon general points. The objec- 
tions were general, and the leading one 
was, that it added to the offences already 
declared to be treason, at a time when 
there was not any reason to apprehend 
any danger to this country; that it was 
not brought forward under any circum- 
stances which required any extraordinary 
exertion. He differed entirely upon that 
point, and it was in consequence of that 


difference he thought it was necessary to 


' amend the law of treason. 


opposition ; for by that clause Englishmen ‘ 


would find.themselves placed in the most 
secretary of state’s leave to return to their 


part, he should despise himself if he could 
silently suffer himself to be placed in a si- 
tuation in which he should be obliged to 
apply to a servant of the crown, as a fa- 
vour, for leave to return to England, or 
to his own house. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the opposition to 
the motion did not 
whether the bill should or should not pass 
into a law, but whether it should be in- 
vestigated in a committeeand pass through 
that House before the holidays. For the 
delay proposed, the arguments appeared 
to him to be curious. ‘The question for 
the House now was, whether those who 
thought this bill, as the right hon. gen- 
tleman had been pleased to describe it, 
either ineffectual, impolitic, or tyrannical, 
were at this time prepared to give their 
sentiments upon it. He, for his part, 
thought that no delay was necessary for 
that purpose; for, surely, gentlemen who 
were pleased to speak their sentiments so 
decisively, wanted no time to make up 
their minds. If there was any serious 
objection to the principle of the bill, how 
were gentlemen who pretended to have 
such objection, to account for their con- 
duct this night, in suffering the question 
for the second reading to pass. nem. con. 
The pone being thus disposed of, the 
question then was, whether there were 
any clauses in the bill which could not be 
discussed in the committee to-morrow, 
and whether gentlemen were not prepared 


go to the question | 


There often 
had been mentioned two classes of men, 


_who were supposed to have opposite prin+ 
degraded situation, when obliged to ask a | 
had been those who called themselves 
country and their homes. For his own | 


for that purpose? Theright hon. gentle- 


ciples—whigs and tories. ‘There often 


whigs, but who in principles were tories, 
and afterwards proved themselves to be 
such. He knew how often it had hap- 
pened that tories had availed themselves 
of the popularity of the character of — 
whig, and had therefore assumed the tir 
tle and language without the principles 
But without regarding names, when meas 
sures ought alone to decide, he would say, 
that those great men who had effected the 


Revolution of 1688, and thereby asserted 


the rights and liberties .of the subject, 
could not be deemed enemies .to what 
they had thus nobly and firmly asserted 
at the hazard of their lives ; and yet those 
men had laid down a precedent, which 
the present bill followed only at a distance, 
and was very far from equalling in point 
ofseverity. The clause against supplying 
the fleets or armies of France with naval 
or military stores was allowed to be law 
already ; it was therefore neither new nor 
tyrannical; but rather a humane warning 
to persons, to put them on their guard 
against acts which might bring upon 
them the penalties of high treason. It _ 
might be doubtful whether the clause. for 

preventing British subjects from supply- 
ing individuals in France with naval or 
military stores was or was not law already; 
but surely it was humane, not cruel, to 
remove the doubt, and prevent men from 
being ensnared by the ambiguity of an old 
statute. The clause which seemed to have 
given the right hon. gentleman the great- 
est offence, was that which made it necesr 
sary that British subjects returning to Eng: 
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land from France should provide them- 
selves with a passport from the secretary 
of state. This clause was novel only from 
its mildness ; for in the act of king Wil- 
liam, passed in the best of times, and by 
the most declared and best known friends 
of the constitution, it was made infinitely 
more penal in anatural-born subject of the 
king to returnfrom Franceto England with 
out leave. The then circumstances of the 
times justified the rigour of the act of 
William ; and the present state, and prin- 
ciples of France would warrant a much 
stronger measure than that which wastobe 
enacted by the clause in question. Every 
part of the bill was simple, very little of 
it was new, and therefore there could be 
no occasion for delay. : 
The Attorney General said, that in the 
division of the clauses of the bill on which 
theright hon. gentleman had commented,he 
had thought proper to stigmatise some of 
them with the epithet of tyrannical. It 
would certainly be doing injustice to him- 
self, as the author of that bill, if he suf- 
fered such an imputation to remain on the 
principles on which it was founded. The 
game provisions which were contained in 
the present act, were adopted at the era 
of the Revolution, and when the sole 
question between this country and France 
related to our right to fix the succession 
to the throne of these kingdoms; and our 
ancestors on that account, had deemed it 
proper to pursue similar measures with 
those which were at present adopted. 
And, at the present crisis, when the very 
existence of the constitution was endan- 
gered, could that be thought tyrannical 
which was then considered as justifiable ? 
‘With regard to the prohibition of British 
subjects to return from France without a 
passport, if any such restraint was requi- 
site, and abundant proofs of its neces- 
sity might, and had been adduced, the 
way in which it was imposed was of a most 
unobjectionable kind. ‘The party landing 
in Great Britain, though he might have 
been refused a passport by the secretary 
of state, might easily obtain his freedom 
by giving proper security to any neigh- 
bouring justice of the peace, and, finally, 
by appealing to the courts at Westmins- 
ter, obtain exemption from any kind of 
restraint. And though particular hardshi 
might possibly arise, yet the plan itself 
was perfectly defensible, on the difficul- 
ties which had arisen from the singularity 
of existing circumstances. Nothing was 
more absurd in determining on the intrin- 
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sic merit ‘of any measure which was 

brought forward, than vague obsevations. 
on its popularity or unpopularity in the 

country. Evenonthat ground, however, 

he was willing to meet the right hon. gen- 

tleman,: and could with confidence assert, 
that in every circle of which he had know- 
ledge, it was spoken in terms of univer-. 
sal approbation. In corroboration of 
what he had said, he begged leave to in- 

form the House, that he had, since this. 
bill was in agitation, received a letter 
from a surveyor, stating, that had not. 
such an act as this been likely to pass, he 
was engaged to go over to France, there 
to survey some lands which were to be. 
purchased by British subjects; but at the 
same time he did not wish to allege spe- 
cific facts in support of a plan which was 
founded on the more broad and perma-~- 
nent basis of general policy. If the Na- 
tional Convention had distinctly confessed. 
that the means of carrying on the war. 
were to arise from the sale of lands, surely: 
a clause which prevented Englishmen from 
parting with their money on the security 
of such lands, was a deprivation to Franée 
of the means of carrying on the war. Ag 
to the charge which had been thrown on 
government of having libelled the people 
of this country, by the implications in 
which they had involved them by the terms 
of the present bill, he had flattered himself 
that that subject had been rage Lae Jong. 
since. It had been said at the begin- 
ning of the session that the loyalty of 
the people of England was libelled by 
the preparations of government, and he 
did not imagine that the charge would 
have been renewed on the. present occa- 
sion. It was a fact that the most danger-~ 
ous ductrines had gone forth; doctrines, 
the operation of which could not be 
checked but by declaring them liable to 
the penalties of treason. At the period 
of the Revolution, the doctrine that the 
king, lords, and commons could not re- 
gulate the succession of the crown, had 
been declared to be treason; and were not 
the same or more Gangerous doctrines 
held out at this moment? The measures 
which government had adopted had :met 
with the approbation of nine tenths of the 
people without doors, and of a consider- 
able majority in that House; and, when 
those measures had been. disapproved, 
the gentlemen who disapproved them had 
been the only libellers ; they had been the 
libellers of the majority both of that House 
and. of the people without doors, . He 
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next contended, that the clause prohibit- 
ing insurance, was neither impolitic nor 
ineffectual. It might be asked, since 
_ many of the facts specified in the bill 
were treasonable by the statute ‘of Ed- 
ward 3d, why make them so again? To 
this question he should only reply, that 
the repetition had not been made without 
the sanction of many examples on similar 
occasions. ae 

- Mr. Sheridan said, that as to the bill 
being in some parts of it tyrannical, that 
part of the subject had not been fairly 
treated by the advocates for the bill; they 
said there was no evil in it for which there 
was not aremedy. If a man came from 
France, and was taken into custody for 
not complying with certain capricious dis- 
tinctions, he might apply to thesecretary 
of state to be discharged, and he should 
have his liberty. How? Ifthe secretary 
of state pleased, but not otherwise. 
Could any thing be more tyrannical than 
such a measure? As to the libel on the 
people of England, that they were many 
of them disposed to sedition, that the pre- 
sent times were full of danger, and that 
the bill was only a mitigation of the law 


of treason as formed by the founders of | 


the Revolution, there was the most gross 
misapplication—at the time when the al- 
terations were made in the act of Edward 
3d, there was indeedreason to apprehend 
sedition and rebellion ; that was a law in 


consequence of the petition of the people | 
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temper, by insisting on providing a reme- 
dy. This was like a physician saying to 
a person who knew himself to be well, 
‘¢ You want physic,” or, “ You must be. 
bled to-day.” Ifthe answer was, «lam 
well, I do not want your assistance’;? 
then the doctor would affect a resolute 
tone, and insist on bleeding his patient to- 
day ; and if he did not then find himself ill, 
he would put him in a strait waistcoat to- 
morrow. With respect to what the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said upon 
Whigs and Tories, he did not know any 


_ person so well fitted to prove that a man 


might affect to be a: Whig, and yet bea 
Tory in his heart: he did not know a man 
who had greater reason to feel what. he 
said upon that subject, or to understand 
it better. If the right hon. gentleman 
meant any thing by what he had said on 
that subject, he meant to convey a senti- 
ment, and establish a doctrine the most 
pernicious to public liberty; namely, that 
public profession of principle was altoge- 
ther a piece of delusion upon the people. 
This was done by the minister with a view 
of bringing all public spirit into con- 
tempt, to destroy all distinction between 
the friends of freedom and the friends of 
despotism, and to build his own power 
upon the ruin of both. But whatever he 
might think, there was too much good 
sense in the people of this country to be 
imposed on by such stale attempts; they 
began to see the difference between their 


praying for it, and it was carried against | friends and those who wished to deceive 
the influence and in direct hostility to the | them. Ministers began to feel that the 
crown. It was matter of astonishment to | story of seditions, and all the trade of the 
him, that gentlemen could gravely say ; alarmists, began to flag, and therefore 
that there were treason and sedition in | this bill was brought in to revive the delu- 
this country; that there were the same | sion ; but:the people might be said to be 
reasons at this day for the bill, as there | like those who had been sworn at High- 
was at the time of the revolution; that ' gate—they never would take a counter- 
the present moment required the same ' feit while they could have the reality. 


restraints, as when there was a plot 
against the safety of the state. He was 
sure the charge of sedition on the peo- 
ple of this country, was a foul calumny 
upon them. Let the attorney-general 


produce his proofs. Let him tell that 


House that he would take up one man in 
the kingdom for treason. Let him name 
one man whom he suspected. Let him 
charge one man with a seditious view. 
But whenever these questions were asked, 
instead of showing the existence of the 
evil, ministers contented themselves with 
producing a remedy. Did we ask for 
‘proof of sedition? Look at the alien bill, 


‘was the answer. They proved the. dis- 


Mr. Pitt said, that with respect to the 
insinuation of the hon. gentleman upon 
whigs and tories, if any abandonment 
of principle was ascribed to him, or the at- 
tempt to subdue all principle in political . 


‘considerations, it was an imputation 


which he disdained. He held not the 
principles of some persons who had latel 
called themselves whigs, but the princi- 
ples of liberty settled at the Revolution. 
Mr. Whitbread thought the conduct of 
ministers in the. present instance highly 
indecent, and strenuously urged the pro- 
priety of deferring the commitment of the 
ill. : 


_ Zhe question being put, that the words 
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«‘ to-morrow morning,” stand part of the 
question ; the House divided : 


TELLERS. : 
Mr. Rose - - = = 
YEAS 4 or. Serjeant Watson t rt 
Mr. Whitbread - - 
/Noks 4 Major Maitland - - 37 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


- March 22. On the order of the da 
for going into a Committee on the bill, 

Mr. Fox implored the delay of a day or 
two before they went into a committee. 
The measure was fraught with so many 
evils, that the most mature deliberation 
was necessary. If the country were suf- 
ficiently apprized of its dangerous and un- 
constitutional tendency, he entertained 
no doubt but it would meet with universal 
detestation. Hecould not resist express- 
ing his indignation at the precipitancy 
with which so extraordinary a measure was 
enforced. 

. The House having resolved itself into 
the Committee, 

Mr. Grey said, that before such a bill 
had been introduced, some preofs ought 
te have been given, that the country was 
endangered by the traitorous correspon- 
dence now alluded to. In his opinion it 
was totally unnecessary, as the 25th Edw. 
$d tended to prevent every overt act, 
which generally, in times of public emer- 
gency, was deemed treasonable. Both 
the title and preamble of the bill were false. 
The first ran thus: “ A bill more effec- 
tually to prevent, during the war, all trai- 
torous correspondence with, or aid or as- 
sistance being given to, his mgjesty’s ene- 
mies.” This certainly implied that there 
were among his majesty’s subjects some 
dangerous mal-contents, who aimed at the 
_ subversion of the government of this coun- 
try, and the complete overthrow of our 
onstitution. This allegation he would 
totally deny, till he saw proofs to the con- 
trary. is tothe preamble, it was equally 
fallacious. It declared —‘‘ Whereas it is 
expedient more effectually to prevent trai- 
torous correspendence with, or aid or as- 
sistance being given to, his majesty’s ene- 
mies, durimg the continuance of the pre- 
sent wer.” This wndoubtedly implied 
that the 25th Edw. 8d was not sufficiently 
strong. He was of a contrary epinion, 
-and thought it well calculated to prevent 
all trastorous correspondence. Ifthat act 
was considered weak and insufficient, why 


not say so? Why libel the people of this 
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country, by insinuating that they were 
favourable to the cause of the enemy? 
As both the title and preamble were 
founded on false principles, he proposed 
that the whole should be postponed ; and 
if any law were necessary, which he de- 
nied, something less objectionable might 
be introduced. 

The Solicitor General observed, that 
every treasonable act contained in this 
bill was of that nature by the existing laws 
of the country, and the sole object of the 
bill was accurately to ascertain the na- 
ture of such acts. According to the true 
spirit of the statute of Edw. 3d the framers 
of this bill had come to the House for a 
legislative exposition of the old law, ra- 
ther than leave to judges the power of 
putting a judicial interpretation upon it. 
The second clause, preventing the pure 
chase of lands in France, was clearly 
treasonable ; and it was impossible to say, 
that selling naval and military stores to the 
French was not aiding and assisting his 
majesty’s enemies. ‘The third and fourth 
clauses were both justifiable and expedi- 
ent, on the grounds of general security 
to the country and safety to individuals ; 
and though ministers might be upbraided 
as being the supporters of arbitrary dl abet 
by a body of men who arrogated all pub- 
lic spirit, patriotism and virtue to them- 
selves, yet they would go on undaunted 
in their career, while they were conscious 
of consulting the defence and prosperity 
of the nation. According to his ideas, 
insurance of enemies ships in time of war 
was aiding and assisting his majesty’s ene- 
mies ; and as far as he could view the 
matter, the title was perfectly consistent 
with the preamble. 

The Attorney General defended the 
preamble. In adopting it he had followed 
the example of lord Somers, and some of 
the greatest men that ever were in this 
country. Inevery act of thie sort, it was 
necessary that it should admit of a more 
general interpretation than could perhaps 
be wished, if the evil could be otherwise 
sufficiently guarded ‘against. For m- 
stance, in the present case, it might no 
doubt be true, that some persons going 
from this country to France, or returning 
hither, might have no improper intention 
whatever, yet, as other persons might 
probably go there, or return from thence, 
for purposes hostile to this coumtry, it be- 
came necessary, in order to guard effec- 
tually against these, to make a general re- 
gulation, prahibiting all persons either 
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from going to France, or returning from 
thence, except under such regulations as 
may be consistent with the safety of the 
state. : 

_ Mr. Hawkins Browne said, that although 
there were some gentlemen who had dif- 
fered from him on the subject of the neces- 
sity of the present war, and who had sup- 
posed it might have been averted by negoei- 
ation, yet now that we had been so unjustly 
attacked, and were actually at war, he had 
hoped that every gentleman would unite 
in supporting such measures as might 
be necessary to the carrying on that war 
with vigour andeffect. The grand question 
in his opinion was, ‘* Whether we should 
have any king, any constitution, or any 
government at all?” Were he enthusi- 
astically fond of republicanism—were he 
the maddest zealot that had ever admired 
Harrington’s Oceana, he would at this time 
defend the British constitution against the 
new system. God forbid that we should 
ever have a government imposed upon us 
by France! He went on to state the 
danger arising to this country from the 
principles and objects of France in the 
present war; its evident intention to in- 
terfere in the internal polity of this coun- 
try; and his abhorrence of the idea of 
our. receiving, what he might otherwise 
reckon a benefit, if imposed on us by the 
power of France: because the constitu- 
tion spurned all foreign interference. Had 
he been a Jacobite, he could not have 
brought himself to have received from 
such influence, the establishment of his 
favourite king. 

Mr. Anstruther asked if, when gentle- 
men objected to the preamble of the bill 
as containing an absolute falsehood, they 
meant to dispute that it was expedient to 
prevent the corresponding with, or giving 
aid.or assistance to, his majesty’s enemies? 
for nothing was asserted in the preamble 
except that it was expedient to prevent 
these three things. It had been said, 
however, that. the preamble ought to be 

tponed till the facts were proved, and, 
Hf the preamble stated any specific facts, 
he should perhaps agree to this. The bill 
was one of prevention, and the merit of 
it was, that it came in at the beginning of 
a war, before any correspondence with 
the enemy had taken place, or any aid or 
assistance had been given them. He then 
vindicated. the general principle and se- 
veral clauses of the bill. _ 
' . Mr. Powys said, that it was the uniform 
practice to postpone the preamble of bills 
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till the different clauses were discussed, 
and stated that, in his opinion, the House 
had already decided upon the necessity 
of the bill as well as its principle, by giv- 
ing leave to bring it in. 

Mr. Fox was against postponing the 
peer The hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast but one, had quibbled on this pream- 
ble in a most extraordinary manner, and 
had been obliged to state it unfairly in 
order to support his deduction: he had 
asked whether it could be denied, that it 
was expedient to prevent corresponding 
with his majesty’s enemies, &c.; but the 
words of the preamble were, that it was 
expedient: more effectually to prevent 
such correspondence, &c.; and he would 
ask, whether, without any knowledge of 
the insufficiency of the existing laws, or 
of any extraordinary urgency, the House 
would think it right to enact such dreadful 
provisions as some of those which com- — 
posed this bill? Gentlemen talked of 
what had been done at the Revolution. 
Let them follow the example of those who » 
acted at that time, by adducing evidence 
of the necessity of the measure. Upon 
the principle now asserted, ifa handful of 
men, however insignificant, or however 
small in number, should happen to enter- 
tain opinions subversive of the established 
constitution, this alone would be held 
sufficient to justify the investing govern- 
ment with the most arbitrary powers, 
though there existed, in fact, no real 
danger. An hon. gentleman had said, 
that if he were a Jacobite, he would not 
take the part even of his favourite mo- 
narch, if imposed on him by the power of 
France. For his part, if the constitution 
which he so much venerated was to be 
destroyed, he did not care whether its 
overthrow came from France, or origi- 
nated at home. He would support minis- | 
ters in carrying on-the war, but he would 
not agree to undermine the constitution ; 
and he could not give his concurrence to 
the proceeding one step farther in the 
present bill without evidence of some 
great and urgent necessity. It had been 
hinted; that inconveniences had arisen 
during the American war, from improper . 
intercourse with the enemy ; for his part, 
he had never before heard of it, and he 
was sure no such thing had ever been 
proved. He believed that, during the war 
which began in 1756 and ended in 1760, less 
restrictions had been imposed than in any 
other war, and he would submit it to 
gentlemen, without any observation, whe- 
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ther this had been attended with any bad 
consequences. 
Lord Beauchamp thought that no paral- 
lel couldbedrawn between the war of 1756 
and the present. This war had peculiar 
features belonging to it, which set at de- 
fiance all attempts at comparison with 
former wars. In every former war the 
countries engaged respected the constitu- 
tions of each other; but inthis, our ene- 
my seemed satisfied with nothing less 
than the complete destruction of our 
whole political establishment. The bill 
appeared to him a necessary measure, 
and therefore he saw no reason why they 
should postpone the preamble. 
Mr. Burke .rose in defence of the bill. 
He said he rejoiced that, in times of pub- 
-lic emergency, the ministers and the legis- 
lators of this country reverted to the sa- 
lutary principles of our ancestors. This 
was undoubtedly the best mode of dis- 
‘ charging their duty to the country: and 
_while they adhered to this maxim, no 
person need apprehend that the constitu- 
tion would not be taken care of. The 
present bill had, he said, been condemned 
with much acrimony by the gentlemen 
who led the opposition phalanx; but al- 
though he had listened with the greatest 
attention, he had not heard one argument 
which could prevail upon: him to alter his 
opinion, that the regulation now introdu- 
ced was neither unwise nor unconstitu- 
tional. They had been lavish of their 
censure, because they asserted that the 
measure wanted precedent; but, when 
they made this assertion, they did not 
recollect, or, what was almost the same 
thing, they did not choose to recollect, 
that in several periods of our history si- 
inilar precuations had been adopted by 
the government for the time being. He 
would not overcharge their memories with 
instances from remote times, but con- 
tent himself with producing one which 
occurred in the year 1688, when a happy 
Revolution took place inthis country—not 
a revolution stained with blood and infamy, 
as that lately adopted in a neighbouring 
kingdom. To convince them of what he 
now advanced, he ‘affirmed, that the very 
next chapter tothe Bill of Rights contain- 
edanactempowering king William to take 
up and imprison all suspected persons. 
The people of those days, who were jea- 
lous of their rights and liberties, were not 
heard to- murmur against the proceedings 
of government, but suffered the whole to 
pass in silence, fully persuaded that they 
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acted for the security of tlie nation at 
large. The same policy was afterwards 
adopted by the ministry who followed ; 
and their political sagacity was much apr 
plauded. With regard to whig and tory, 
if properly understood, he hoped that 
neither of them could be considered as an 
enemy to the country. A whig was, in 
his opinion, a person who agreed to the 
constitution of king, lords, and com- 
mons; but who, on any public misunder- 
standing, would adhere to the aristocracy 
and democracy of the country, rather 
than yield to the monarchy. <A tory was 
aperson who acted upon a contrary princi- 
ple, by favouring, on all occasions, the 
prerogative of the crown. Those who 
believed that the constitution was amply 
secure without the present bill, argued 
on false principles. The constitution 
alone could not defend itself. It required 
all the manly efforts of those who were its 
guardians to repel every storm which me- 
naced its overthrow. No period had oc- 
curred in history more detrimental to its 
vital principles han the present; and go- 
vernment merited applause and gratitude 
in proportion to their vigilance and acti- 
vity.—Some gentlemen had condemned 
administration for their remiss conduct ; 
but they ought to recollect, that a little 
rest from the fatigues of business was at 
times requisite. Sleep, the sister of death, 
was as necessary to the body politic as to 
the body natural. Sleep was a cessatien 
of all our faculties. It was a relaxation 
which infused into the vital stamina a new 
portion of health and vigour, and enabled 
all the members to exert their various 
functions with a greater impulse and ef- 
fect. Itherefore rejoice, said Mr. Burke, 
that ministers are aroused, and predict 
the happiest consequences from their 
energy. From their resolution and ac- 
tivity I anticipate the overthrow and 
humiliation of the enemy; and have 
no doubt but that the warmest congra- 
tulations will follow their. enterprise and 
success. You are now at war with an 
enemy who has waged war with your con- 
stitution, and who has been but too suc- 
cessful in establishing among you a dan- 
gerous domestic faction [Here there was 
an interruption of No, no!]. Gentlemen 
may now deny the assertion, but at a fu- 
ture period I will name them, to their 
confusion, though not to their shame.— 
Every kind of government, whatever may 
be its organization or structure, implied 
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part of his natural rights to obtain those 
that belong to society ; in a word, that he 
should forego part of his liberty for the 
security of the remainder. It was this 
social principle that induced men to unite 
and frequently to deprive themselves vo- 
luntarily of their freedom, that made them 
submit to a temporary inconvenience with 
the view of making it afterwards perma- 
nent. Thus it was that in a siege it was 
found necessary to stop all intercourse 
between the besieged and the besiegers, 
to preven all opportunity of desertion, 
and modes of injurious communication. 
Under the pressure of certain difficulties, 
It was usual ‘to raise the draw-bridges, let 
_ down the portcullises, und actually to 
imprison themselves—their object being 
the ultimate prescrvation of their liberties. 
The enemy of England appeared now at 
our gate; and however contention may 


at times prevail between parties aiming. 


at power, or influenced by different poli- 
tical opinions, this was a situation which 
admitted of no disunion. Dumourier, in 
advancing into Holland at the head of his 
barbarians, considered his acquisition in- 
complete, without carrying his constitu- 
tion along with him. Every eivil or po- 
litical restriction whatever that was new, 
must appear a hardship upon an English- 
man; but those restrictions were imposed 
to secure advantages of the greatest pos- 
sible magnitude and importance. We 
had nothing less to apprehend than sla- 
very and submission to a foreign yoke— 
the last of all calamities. He would wish 
Brutus to submit to Czesar, or Ceesar to 
yield to Brutus, rather than that Rome 
should be subdued by any foreign con- 
queror. So itwaswith England. Any inter- 
nal inconvenience which might result from 
granting unusual power to the ministers 
of the crown, even if badly exercised, was 
infinitely preferable to the situation we 
must be in if Dumourier and his barba- 
rians were to come amongst us, and, with 
an appeal to the sans culottes, convoke 
primary assemblies, to rob, and at the 
same time to legislate for the nation.— 
The present bill was neither contrary to 
reason, nor repugnant to law. A variety 
of instances might be adduced to prove 
this assertion. It was no greater hardship 
on the subject to say, you shall not aid or 
assist the common enemy, than to say 
you shall not keep tools or instruments for 
coining in your possession. An act had 
been passed prohibiting men from wearing 
publicly black masks, because, under that 
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disguise many acts of outrage had been 
committed. It might, Mr.Burke ludicrously 
observed, be thought a scandalous act of 
oppression to prevent the subjects from 
the enjoyment of a public masquerade— 
but the state of the times rendered it 
necessary. It was needless to go into a de- 
tail of the various prohibitory laws. The 
wholehistory of the police contained ex- 
planations on the subject.—Mr. Burke then 
took the opportunity of denouncing the 
several clubs of France that had bestowed 
upon him such marks of obloquy. This 
denunciation he considered as an'‘act of 
reciprocity, because they had been parti- - - 
cularly attentive to him. I should not, 
said he, be very glad to see in this’ coun- 
try the Visite Domiciliare. : It is a very 
pretty expression, but I confess I am not 
over zealous for its practice. There again 
is the Tribunal Revolutionnaire, which I 
never wish to see introduced here, how- 
ever highly the French republicans may 
extol the system. And last, though not 
least, the Douce Fraternité. All which 
happy assemblies I hope will be confined. 
to France, and that no attempt will be 
made to.force them on the people of this 
country. Mr. Burke proceeded to read. 
from the Moniteur of the 17th instant, 
the following extract from the speech of 
citizen Lasource in the Convention—. 
«© The moment is not yet arrived in which 
may be seen at the bar of the Revolutio- 
nary Tribunal, that Orestes of the British 
parliament, the madman Burke, that m- 
solent lord Grenville, or that plotter Pitt. 
But the moment is arrived, in which the 
public have summoned them to the bar 
of their opinion. The moment is arrived 
in which they are consigned to the detes- 
tation of all nations, whose execrations 
and anathemas they so richly deserve— 
Scourges of the earth, and vultures prey- . 
ing upon the vitals of the people, they. 
have failed not to scatter their crimes, 
and their gold, to distract a nation which 
they despaired of being able to conquer. 
Contented with her own liberties, France: 
felt no wish of carrying her arms beyond 
her frontiers, till she was provoked by 
unnecessary acts of aggression. Her an- 
ger is now roused, and those against 
whom it is directed, shall feel the tremen- 
dous effects of it. The machinations of. 
these men are discovered. Their gold 
and their infamy are scattered in vain. 
Let these conspirators against the human 
race knew this and tremble. We have 
swords, and we have men to wield them. 
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They have misrepresented the indéepen- 
dence of the French nation. They have 
invariably represented us as robbers and 
as cannibals. Soon shall they be laid 
ee before the statue of liberty, 
rom which they shall rise only to mount 
the scaffold that awaits them, and to ex- 
piate, by their death the evils in which 
they have involved the human race.’— 
Mr. Burke made various comments on 
this passage, and went on to observe, that 
there was a considerable difference be- 
tween a well-tempered vigilance and 
watchfulness, which calmly pointed out 
to an administration the errors of their 
plans and the necessity of changing them 
and the frivolous, cavilling, vexatious, pe- 
tulant opposition, which thwarted every 
thing from obstinacy, peevishness, and 
envy. Whether the conduct of certain 
gentlemen bore a greater resemblance to 
the one or the other of these, he would 
leave it to the country to judge. For 
his own part, he would soberly, rationally, 
and firmly support a war, which involved 
in its event the safety of the constitution ; 
conscious, that by entrusting a portion 
of discretionary power in his majesty’s 
ministers—which he would not withdraw 
till he saw it abused—security might be 
obtained ; which by with-holding it, would 
be lost. : 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the right han. 
gentleman had, as he usually did, made 
_ avery eloquent speech, and,.as usual also 
had applied his wit, his mirth, and hu- 
mour, upon subjects which did not per- 
haps call for either—wars,  treasons, mur- 
ders, and massacres. He had begun with 
saying he was always desirous of appeal- 
ing to the House, on the sense of 
he called the good times of the constitu- 
tion. Mr. S. said, he should be glad to 
join in that appeal, if he saw it done with 
an honest intention, or if he did not see 
that it was done by gentlemen who only 
referred to those times when they had to 
introduce any subject which had for its 
object the increase of their own power, 
and who took references from times of 
danger, for the purpose of quoting the 
degree of confidence which was then 
thought to be necessarily reposed in the 
officers of government ; the better to pre- 
pare the people at this time to the same 
confidence, when the same danger did 
not exist, and consequently where there 
could not be the same reason for such 
confidence and power. Here the right 
hon, gentleman’s deception began. He 
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said, that immediately after the declara- 
tion of rights and the bill of rights, 
came a power by which the king was en- 
abled to order any person to be taken up, 
and that on suspicion only, of being an 
enemy to the state. Having advanced 
thus far, the right hon. gentleman then 
came to a conclusion directly, that what 
was done on that occasion should cer- 
tainly, by the fairest reason, be done on 
this ; for, said he, would you not do now, 
what the wisdom and virtue of your an- 
cestors prompted them to do under simi- 
lar circumstances? The answer was plain 
and short. The circumstances are not 
similar. We were at the time that the 
right hon. gentleman alluded to, at the 
era of a Revolution. Was that the case 
with this country at this moment? Did 
the right hon. gentleman mean to say, 
that we are now in an equal degree of 
danger as we were at the time of the re- 
volution ? If this was answered in the 
affirmative, then there might, upon that 
answer, be an end entirely to every bar- 
rier which the subject ever had against 
oppression ; for if we were now in a state 
as alarming as at that period, the argu- 
ment would go to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act, and to place the 
whole kingdom under martial Jaw.—But 
it seemed that the present time was to be 
considered similar to that of the Revolu- 
tiontoadegree. Toadegree! To what 
degree? If two or three factious persons 
could be named in this country, was. that 
to be considered as similar in such a de- 
gree to the time of the Revolution as to 
render it necessary to introduce the same 
measure of precaution as at that period ? 
But who were these very factious persons ? 
Upon this the right hon. gentleman had 
come to something like a pledge that he 
would name certain persons of that de- 
scription at some future day. He should 
expect of the right hon. gentleman the 
names of the conspirators ; who they were ; 
and what measures they had taken to ma- 
nifest their intentions, and conse auene 
to justify the right hon. gentleman wit 

loading them with the black appellation 
of traitors. He should expect also of all 
the supporters of the Bill, some proof of 
its necessity. If they failed in this, then 
he must declare them to be calumniators 
of the people. At the period of the Re- 
volution, something like evidence was gi- 
ven of the necessity of the measures which 
parliament adopted. A plot had been 
formed against the king’s life, and the 
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king himself came to parliament and im- 
formed them of the discovery of the plot, 
in a speech which he delivered from the 
throne; the speech began with stating, 
‘«‘ That there was a plot to assassinate his 
majesty; that there was a laid for 
the sudden invasion of the kingdom ; that 
some of the conspirators were already in 
custody, and that care had been taken to 
apprehend so many of the rest as were 
discovered.”* ow, he wanted proof, 
something like this. For, how stood 
facts with respect to sedition in this coun- 
bt 2? Why, he believed, there was one 

itor of a newspaper who had been 
frightened by ministers, and had run away; 
@n attorney was under prosecution on a 
charge for which he had given bail, and a 
bill-sticker wasin gaol. These were the 
mighty proofs of the whole country being 
in a state of insurrection! But, to come 
nearer to the right hon. gentleman’s doc- 
trine, and the consistency of his conduct 
--he had, in the course of the discussion 
of this subject, maintained the right of 
the legislature to alter the succession, 
and to support the principle of punishing 
those who asserted a contrary doctrine; 
and yet, if the right hon. gentleman was 
to be judged by his first pamphlet on the 
French Revolution, he would be the first 
to incur that penalty.—Having said this, 
he returned to what appeared to him to 
be the real spirit of treason, and he desired 


the learned gentlemen on the other side. 


to refute him, if they could. The true 
way of defining treason, was by the inten- 
tion of the party, and the overt act was 
only evidence of the intention. As to the 
observations of the right hon. gntleman 
on the necessity of rights remaining in. a 
state of inaction for a long time, that they 
might require new vigour, and the simile 
of sleep to the body natural being the 
same as inactivity for a time to the body 
politic, there was no doubt of its being 
beautiful enough,. and applicable too, 
for the minister had often sung a sort of 
lullaby to the constitution. But as sleep 
was the sister of death, and yet relieved 
the human body from the weariness of la- 
bour, surely there was no justice in com- 
paring it to the affairs of human life, and 
the benefit of civil rights ; for although a 
human being might sleep to recover his 
health, there was no necessity for rights 
In society to be suspended in order to be 
preserved. The only objection he had to 
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the figute was, that it had no truth for its 
foundation, for there was none of the 
weariness which required rest to any of 
the rights of the people of this country. 
The right hon. gentleman had made some 
allusions to a fortress, and had said, that 
it was in some degree like a prison; but 
it became so only in consequence of a 
siege. Here, again, truth was not at- 


‘tended to in the figure, and upon this 


occasion he could not help coming to 
some facts well known to the public. 
This he did to show, that there was no 
ground for alarm in this country, and 
when he had done so, he trusted he should 
have answered the right hon. gentleman 
upon his observation of a fortress, evi- 
dently designed to prepare the people of 
this country for slavery, by comparing 
the island to a besieged fortress; then he 
must ask, whether there was any real 
cause for alarm when the duke of Rich- 
mond converted the tower into a fortress, 
and gave it all the appearance of a place. 
propanng to hold out against an attack ? 

as there any information of designs 
being formed for the taking it? Were 
there any well-grounded apprehensions 
of danger tohappen toit? Ifthere were, 
then the precaution of the noble duke 
was right. If not, he must say, that this 
was part of the system adopted by minis- . 
ters for a well understood purpose; they 
raised an alarm which themselves did not 
believe.—The right hon. gentleman said, 
it was not necessary, in all cases, to prove 
the existence of the crime before he pro- 
duced the remedy. Here again, the right 
hon. gentleman was wrong in principle ; 
for it was the essence of justice never to: 
enforce a hardship without a proof of its 
necessity. As to the right hon. gentle- 
man’s observation upon a law which pro- 
hibits a certain number of people going 
together with blackened faces, which he 
instanced as a proof that the law prohibits 
a thing perfectly innocent in itself, for the 
sake of preventing.an evil that might pos- | 
sibly attend it, he must say, that hereagain 
he was wrong, for this very act was not 
passed without proof of there being a 
number of persons who had frequently 
disguised themselves in that manner for ° 
mischievous purposes, and this was enact- 
ed to prevent further mischief. How- 
ever, he was far from saying that a man 
should never make use of any art in sup- 
port of his virtuous intentions. If any 
person carried a concealed dagger, for 
the purpose of assassination, he was ame- — 
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nable to the law; but if he only brought 
it with him, concealed, and made use of 
it for the purpose of heightening the ef- 
fect of an oratorical attitude, in the deli- 
very of a sublime speech, he certainly 
was not. Again, the right hon. gentle- 
man had alluded to the act of parliament 
which prohibited ships of a certain size 
and form from being employed in certain 
parts of commerce, in which the revenue 
was interested. An act, Mr. Sheridan 
said, which was harsh enough, and such 
as he did not approve of, but yet it was 
not passed before there had been proof 
laid before parliament of the evils exist- 
ing, which this act was proposed to re- 
medy. Thus far he had chosen to follow 
the right hon. gentleman on his own 
ground, that laws were made against 
things in themselves entirely innocent, for 
the purpose of preventing mischief. The 
fact was certainly so. 
hon. gentleman forgot to add a few words, 
a little essential to the sense of the 
maxim—‘* After some proof was given of 
the necessity of such a law,”—the whole 
of this had been totally neglected by the 
advocates for the present bill.—The right 
hon. gentleman said, that as to the de- 
struction of the constitution, he had no 
apprehension of it, and that he had no 
. Urought of giving it up; and then he 
launched out, as usual, into bitter invec- 
tives against the new state of affairs of 
France. Mr. Sheridan said, he had no 
objections to our avoiding to imitate the 
French, and to act for ourselves in every 
thing. He wished that French principles 
old as well as new, should be avoided ; 
but if in resisting the new, we inclined to 


imitate the old system of government in. 


France, we should have no reason to con- 
gratulate each other upon our prudence. 
If we hated anarchy, it was not necessary 
that we should fly from it into the arms 
of despotism. The old system of that 
country united all things that were hate- 
ful to a lover of liberty. It was kept up 
by the most abominable mode that was 
ever known in any part of Europe—by 
military insolence, instead of civil law— 
by extraordinary trust and confidence in 
the king’s ministers, instead of watchful- 
ness and jealousy—by tame acquiescence 
in all his measures, instead of resisting or 
examining any partofthem. He wished, 
therefore, that az we rejected the new 
system of politics in France, we should 
take care not to fall into any imitation of 
the old one.—As to what the right hon. 
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gentleman had said upon giving up, if 
that became inevitable, the liberty of his 
country, and of the observation made 
upon the Roman empire he had said that 
were he Brutus he should rather yield to 
Ceesar; or, were he Cesar, he should ra- 
ther yield to Brutus, than to the great 
monarch of Persia. The situation of this 
country was not so bad as to make it ne- 


-cessary to enter into the imagination of. 


any man that there was any danger to be. 
apprehended to us from any disputes be- 
tween individuals to any number, much 
less between any two individuals. But 
there might be danger in placing such 
confidence in any one, as to be blind to 
the tendency of his measures, and suffer- 
ing him to proceed without opposin 
them. For when. Hannibal penetrat 
Italy, and arrived at the gates of Rome 
itself, notwithstanding all that devastation 
Rome recovered. After the Romans were 
attacked, and the city sacked by the Gauls 
Rome recovered. But after Cesar had. 
usurped the dominion, it never recovered : 
nor should he think this country safe, if 
any man in it should be suffered to pro- 
ceed proudly, haughtily, and ey: 
as if he were above the law, and should 
afterwards, by raising a false alarm among 
the people, by saying that the constitu-. 
tion was in danger, and that there were 
traitors in the country, ultimately obtain 
his object—the placing himself in his 
situation with an establishment of despotic 
power.—The next point to be considered 
was, the charges against the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. oe in the National 
Convention. That right hon. gentleman 
had taken upon himself, on that occasion, | 
to make use of the visites domiciliares as 
practised in France, as a proof of their 
violation of the principles of justice. It 
was certainly harsh enough; but upon. — 
this point, the right hon. gentleman might 
find some topics at home that would very 
worthily employ his wit, if he pleased; 
for to him the grievances and distresses 
ef mankind were subjects of mirth. He 
might see in this metropolis the visites: 
domiciliares thriving wonderfully under 
the auspices of Mr. Reeves, and the so- 
ciety of which he was so worthy a presi- 
dent ; as also under Mr. Luke Ideson, and 
sir Joseph Bankes. These gentlemen, by 
themselves and agents, particularly the 
latter, had entered intu a great number of | 
houses, and had called upon the occupiers. 
of them to give in a particular description . 
of their inmates, the sex, the age, the sta- 
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ture, the colour, the complexion. Sir 
Joseph particularly had examined into 
these circumstances, with all the curiosity 
of a naturalist ; and he must say, that un- 
less we abandoned this practice, we 
should complain with an ill grace of the 
visites domiciliares. 

Mr. Hardinge said, he .would explain 
to the House upon what grounds he ap- 
proved the expediency affirmed in this 
preamble, namely, the expediency of pre- 
venting with more effect all treasonable 
correspondence and assistance to the 
king’s enemies. He thought it expedient 
in every war, first, to declare doubtful 
cases of treason; second, to make trea- 
sons that were clear in point of law, bet- 
ter and more generally known; third, 
to enact new treasons, if the exigency of 
the case naturally pointed them out. He 
said, the hon. gentleman had said, that 
he hoped the new treasons would not 
be adjudged by the mere act, but would 
be determined by the purpose ; that he 
hoped in God they would not, in mercy 
to the individuals warned against the of- 
fence, and in sound policy for the public. 
If the legal criminality of these acts were 
to depend upon proof as to the purpose, 
it would be a death’s blow to the polic 
of the bill, and would ensnare the indivi- 
duals, leaving them at the mercy of a 
loose interpretation uponthe motives. He 
applied himself here to the acts of parlia- 
ment which made the return to this coun- 
try penal, and in times that gave to us 
those famous whigs the Cavendishes, the 
Bentincks, and the Russells. In these 
acts, the return to the country being con- 
stituted the offence, offenders were tried, 
and Poo the purity of their motives. 
Lord Holt, the most enlightened of all 
judicial men, resisted their plea, and after 
commending the policy of these new laws, 
affirmed the offence to consist in the mere 
fact prohibited. Two men had, in the 
teeth of the act of William and Mary, re- 
turned to England, and on their trial of- 
fered in mitigation of the offence that they 
had no bad intention in returning; but 
that greatest and most respectable of jud- 
ges said, that he neither knew nor could 
consider what their intention was; the 


act hadin mercy told them what they. 


should not do, and it was their business 
to know and be guided by it. He com- 
mended this bill for softening that hint, 
and converting the offence from treason 
into misdemeanor, with a power operat- 
ing upon the responsible discretion of the 
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executive power to make it no offence at 
all. He was proud of the support which he 
gave to the government in this bill, whose 


preamble was its principle, and which 


principle he took to be this: it was a bill 
which intended, by the tenor of example, 
to avert that species of adherence to the 
king’s enemies, which made cur subjects 
their store keepers, their bankers, their 
indemnity, their convoy, and their allies. 
With respect to commerce, as far as this 
bill touched upon it, he would cut the 
knot, and would say, “ Let it perish,* if 
to keep it alive the war must befed by the 
expenditure of more blood, and by the 
increased peril of all that was dear to us, 
in the continuance of so dangerous a con- 
flict.” As to loss and profit, he would 
ask, with whom are we engaged in this 
traffic? With common enemies? With 
enemies who warred, in a general view, 
for profit and loss? No. With enemies 
who lived by confusion; who hated all 
that was likely to be of permanent good, 
even amongst themselves ; and profitedby 
the convulsions of order in trade, as well as 
in every thing else. He justified the se- 
verity of this bill, in what he called the 
«ne exeat”’ and the “ne. redeat,” by a 
single word “ fraternity,”. a word familiar 
at Paris, and engraved upon all the bayo- 
nets of our enemy in the field. It was 
the love, the patriot and protecting love 
to us which he deprecated ; they loved us 
a little too well-—— ! 


“Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum”—. 


they embraced our disaffection, and they 
declared their wish to overturn the con- 
stitution, as a favour to the English patri- 
ots. Why should the English be resident 


* “ Among the hasty or strong expressions 
which might have fallen from Mr. Windham 
in the course of a warm debate, the greatest 
triumph was assumed by the opposition of the 
day from that of ‘ perish Commerce, let the Con: 
stitution live.’ But it is-curious enough, that 
this remarkable sentiment, which was first 
chargedon him in a pamphlet under the ficti- 
tious signature of Jasper Wilson, and wasafter- 
wards echoedand re-echoed through the coun- 
try, had in fact never been uttered by him, 
but was owned by Mr. Hardinge. . Mr. Wind- 
ham, however, though he denied having spo- 
ken the words, justified the sentiment, under 
the explanation which he gave of it, namely, 
a preference, as an alternative, of government, 
order, and the British laws, above mere wealth 
and commercial prosperity.” Sec Amyot’s 
Life of Mr.Windham, prefixed to his Speeches 
in Parliament. . . «.% 
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at Parisin such atime? Why such a 
domicil? If they fought us with frater- 
nity, would not the contagion of that 
good will to us be more likely to reach 
those with whom they lived in the habits 
of general society as friends? The re- 
turn was therefore suspicious upon the 
face of it, after sucha residence; but the 
suspicion could be defeated and repelled 
by a fair account of the individuals to 
the executive power, in whom the discre- 
tion was reposed. If that power was not 
well chosen for the purpose, and a better 
check upon the abuse of such a discretion 
could be suggested, he would accept the 
suggestion most gratefully. For these 
reasons he thought the bill had stated a 
correct principle, and that all its provisi- 
ons were clearly, politically, and even 
mercifully applied. 

The question for postponing the pre- 
amble was then put and negatived. 

Mr. Fox observed, that the clause, 
making it treason in any of the king’s sub- 
jects to supply the French with the enu- 
merated articles, necessarily included the 
people of Ireland, and consequently it 
went to legislate for Ireland, by making 
that treason in an [rishman by an English 
act of parliament which was not treason | 
by an Irish act. 

. Mr. Pit said, it was, no doubt, true 
that the people of Ireland were the king’s 
subjects ; it was true that they had an in- 
dependent legislature ; but as they had a 
common interest with the people of Eng- 
land, so it might be presumed they would 
adopt such regulations as were calculated 
for the general good of both countries. 
When any such regulations were to be 
proposed, one of the two legislatures 
must take the lead, but it could not mean 
by that to act forthe other. He felt that 
the subject was delicate, but he thought 
he might venture to go so far as to say, 
that if England was to make an act trea- 
son in all his majesty’s subjects, which 
was such by any law of Ireland, if such 
act was done in Ireland by an Irishman 
who should afterwards come into England, 
he might be tried and executed for it. In 
like manner, if the parliament of Ireland 
was to make an act treason in all his ma- 
jesty’s subjects, which was no treason by 
any law of England, and should an En- 
glishman do that act in England, and go- 
afterwards to Ireland, he might be there 
arraigned and executed for jt. 

Mr. Fox called this the most extrava- 
gant doctrine he had ever heard. He 
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could understand the idea of one country 
legislating for another under its dominion, 
but he had never heard of two independent 
countries legislating by turns for éach 
other. He put the case, that the Irish 
parliament should happen, for the pur- 
pose of encouraging tillage, to give a 
bounty on the exportation of corn gene- 
rally to any part of the world, at a time 
when England made the exportation of it 
to France, or to her allies, treason by the 
present bill: he asked whether there could 
be common sense in saying that an Irish- 
man, who, in his own country wouldin that 
case be entitled to a bounty forhaving ex- 
ported corn, should, in case he ever landed 
be liable to be hanged for the very act for 
which he had received a bounty at home. 
He equally ridiculed the doctrine that an 
Englishman mee be executed in Ireland, 


‘by virtue of a. law there, for an act done 


in England, and not prohibited by any 
lawof England. The clause, worded as it 
was at present, would make it a question 
whether Irish merchants, residing within 
foreign countries, ought to be considered 
as coming within the penalty of this clause. 
His own idea was, that a Jaw should be 
extended to those only whose a oegait 
in a court it was in the power of the legis- 
Jature to compel, and therefore that the 


operation of the clause should be confined 


to persons residing in Great Britain. Per- 
haps difficulties might be started also re- 
specting the colonies, whose legislatures 
might think that the British parliament 
as not to legislate internally for them. 

e Master of the Rolls thought the 
question respecting Ireland deserved a 
grave and distinct discussion. He was of 
Opinion that an act declaratory of the 
25th Edw. 3d necessarily extended to all 
his majesty’s subjects, and let the act of 
treason have been committed where it 
might, the person charged with the com- 
mission ofit might betriedin England ; and 
this doctrine was clearly laid down by a 
statute of Henry 8th. With respect to the 
colonies, he could not doubt the right of 
the British parliament to legislate for 
them ; and when he heard that right.ques- 
tioned, he was disposed to think that 
Englishmen were going to dissolve the 
bonds of allegiance which held them to-— 


gether... = | 
“:. Mir... Fox replied, that he had never 


questioned the right-of the British parlia- 
ment to legislate even internally for the 
colonies: all he meant to say was, that of 


late it had been a practice founded in dis- 
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cretion not to call forth that right into ac- | veral: clauses, and agreed to after much 
tion without necessity. But this did not! discussion. The first of them was to con« 
apply to Ireland ; for if ever the British | fine the operation of the bill to Great 


parliament had a right to legislate inter- 
nally for her, that right had been formally 
and solemnly renounced. | 

Mr. Anstruther put the extreme case, 
that the parliament of Ireland should re- 


peal that part of the 25th Edw. 3d which | 


makes it treason to imagine the king’s 
death, and that several gentlemen in Ire- 
land were, in consequence of that repeal, 
to form plots for taking away his majesty’s 
life, he asked whether any man could 
lay down so extravagant a proposition as 
to say, that should these gentlemen af- 
terwards come to England, they could 
not equally be brought to trial and pu- 
nishment here for that which was still 
treason in England, though it should have 
ceased to be so in Ireland. 

Mr. Foz said, that such conduct on the 
part of the parliament of Ireland, were it 

ossible, would afford a better argument 

or separating the two kingdoms, than for 
bringing persons to trial in defiance of 
general principles. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was so thoroughly 
persuaded that the two nations ought to 
act upon the same principle, that hostile 
as he was to the present bill, and wishing 
most sincerely that it might never pass 
into a law here, yet, should it become an 
act of the British parliament, it would 
give him very great concern indeed if it 
was not adopted by Ireland; because if it 
was not, England could not reap the be- 
nefit which she expected from it, if it 
should not be re-enacted by the parlia- 
ment of Ireland. - The good sense of the lat- 
ter would always make her co-operate with 
England in the general cause; and there 
could not be good policy in forcing upon 
her, by a side wind a measure which he 
was convinced she would be forward 
enough to adopt of her own accord. 

The Attorney General said, he certainly 
had formed his own opinion on the sub- 
ject of the important discussion that had 
just taken place, though perhaps it might 
not be sound policy to state that opinion 
at present: however, as it was a matter 
of great moment in itself, and as gentle- 
men wished to have further time for dis- 
cussing it, he was willing to adjourn the 
a consideration of the bill till the 
26 


-- On the 26th and 28th of March, the 

bill; was further taken into considera- 

ticn. Amendments were 
[ VOL. XXX. ] 


proposed to se- 


Britain. On the 4th of April, theclause 
which went to prohibit the return into 
this country of any of his majesty’s sub- 
jects without his leave, being read for the 
purpose of negativing the clause, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he thought the 
clause so detestable, that even in its 
death he could not oe taking notice of 
its character; he could not allow it the 
benefit of the old charitable sentence, 
‘¢ de mortuis nil nisi bonum ;” on the con- 
trary, he should apply to it the lines 
written on a tombstone, | 

“ Lie still if you are wise, 
“ You’re damn’d if you rise.” 

But this was not all: he had a question to 
ask the solicitor-general, and it arose out 
of this clause, although it was to be ne- 
gatived. The reasons assigned by the 
gentlemen who brought in the bill for ne- 
gativing this clause, made his question 
necessary. They had insinuated, that the 
clause was not strictly necessary to the 
purpose which it tended to ea as 

is majesty by proclamation could order 
what was necessary for the safety of the 
state. A proclamation had issued to 
that effect, forbidding, for a time, sub- 
jects of this country from returning into 
it, under certain restrictions. He wished 
to know, whether the king was empow- 
ered by law to issue any proclamation, 
forbidding the return into this country of 
any one of the subjects of it not convicted 
of a crime? . Had the king of England 
the power, by law, to hinder the return 
of such a man to his native country ? The 
question he thought necessary to be de- 
termined before the clause was negatived, 
because they should take care upon that 
negative not to give an oblique sanc- 
tion to a principle of tyranny, much more 
dangerous even than the effect could be 
of passing the clause itself He had heard 
that a proclamation to this effect had 

assed with regard to certain persons 
lately arrived from France at Dover, but 
he had not read it; he wished to know 
whether the law officer of the crown would 
say, that such a proclamation was war- 
ranted by the law of England ? 

The Solicitor General said, that with 
respect to the legal point to which the 
hon. gentleman had alluded, certainly his: 
majesty had a right to make a regulation 


upon the general policy of this country. 
Mr. Fox recrobated: these expressions, 
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upon the subject, wholly and entirely 
misunderstood the law, if the king had 
the power, which the answer of the hon. 
and learned gentleman insinuated. If the 
king had the right of preventing any per- 
son from returning to this country, under 
the specious mask of regulating its gene- 
ral policy, he had in fact the power of 
expelling from his native land for ever 
any person he might think proper. He 
knew, in fact, the king had no such 
power; and therefore it was that he rose 
to make these observations, and with 
them to defy any man in that House, or 
any man in this world, to prove, that the 
king of England had by law a right to 
say to any subject not convicted of an of- 
fence against the law—* You shall not re- 
turn to Great Britain without a passport 
from me.” Ifthe king had ever, if the 
king should ever, issue a proclamation to 
that effect, he would say and maintain, 
without the least fear of the colour of re- 
futation by argument, that such a procla- 
mation was and would be irregular, ille- 
gal, and highly unconstitutional. He be- 
lieved, that if the transaction alluded to, 
and which happened at Dover, should 
ever be fairly canvassed, it would be 
found io be a shameful violation of the 
law of this country, and a revival of the 
principle of the clause which had justbeen 
read,—a principle which would, to a cer- 
tain degree, attach shame, scandal, and 
disgrace on that House, for having once 
given to it the colour of a sanction, by 
giving leave to bring in a bill which con- 
tained a clause to favour it. ‘ The king 
had a right to regulate upon points of ge- 
neral policy in this country.” Had he, 
indeed! Had he a right to say to an 
Englishman, ‘“ You shall not retarn to 


England without my passport”? If he 


had, then it was high time to examine 
Into the expediency of suffering such a 
prerogative to continue—high time to in- 
quire whether some means could not be 
devised to limit the extent, and regulate 
the exercise of that prerogative.’ But, 
‘said Mr. Fox, I am sure he has not, and 
never ought to have, and never will have, 
unless this House shall scandalously neg- 
lect its duty ; but I wish the solicitor-ge- 
neral would have the goodness to explain 
‘what he meant by those ambiguous words 
which he gave in answer to so vefy plain 
& question, and that he would not lente 


~ . rt 
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us under so just a terror for the fate. of 
the constitution of our country. : 


Mr. Pitt did not think that the subject. 


before the committee warranted the at-' 
tack which the right hon. gentleman had 
made upon the proclamation. The 
before the committee was, whether the 


estion: 


clause should be agreed to or negatived ?: 
Upon whichthere was no difference of opi- 


nion, and uponwhich, therefore, inpointof — . 


regularity there ought to have been no de- 
bate. He justified the answer of the solici- “ 
tor-general, and concluded with explain- 
ing the nature of the proclamation. —> 

Mr, For again maintained, that the 
words of the solicitor-general tended in 
effect to convey to the House the most 
odious and detestable principle, and such 
as he was sure did not belong to the con- 
stitution of this country. He would say 


they were material words, for the words 


of any high law authority in that House 
were always important, and would bé 
dangerous, if not refuted when they were 
wrong, because they would form, as it 
were, a sort of precedent by acquiescence; 
they were words at which he was justl 

alarmed, when he compared them with 
the plain question’to which they were ari 
answer. ‘I say,” said Mr. Fox, “ lam 
justly alarmed when I hear such senti- 
ments from such a quarter, for it is not 
his own opinion merely that the learned 
gentleman is s ere I say that I am 
justly alarmed for the liberties of the coun- 
try, when such exploded doctrines upon 
the king’s prerogatives are attempted to 
be revived ; doctrines, to explode which, 
the best treasure of this country was ex- 
pended, and the purest blood shed. The 
observations of the learned gentleman 
upon the king’s prerogative is worse than 
the clause which he has given up. At 
these attempts it is high time to be 


_. The clause was negatived. 


' April 8. The report of the bill was 
brought oP The House having gone 
through all the amendments made in the 
bill by the committee, 

‘Mr. Adam said, that by the law of high 


‘treason in general, every person accused 


of treason 1s entitled to be heard by coun- 
sel on questions of fact as well as of law ; 
to have a copy of the indictment, and a 
list of the witnesses ten days before -trial ; 


‘by the same law no person accused can be 


convicted unless the overt act of treason 


| be proved by two witnesses. But patha- 
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‘ment having made the counterfeiting of the 
king’s coin, the great seal, &c. high trea- 
- gon, had made a distinction between trea- 
sons of that description, and treasons 
against the king’s life, or ing war 
-upon him, or adhering to his enemies: 
for a person accused of counterfeiting the 
-coin, for instance, though charged with 
high treason, is not entitled to a copy of 
. the indictment or to alist.of the witnesses, 
nor is it necessary that the fact should be 
proved by two witnesses; nor is counsel 
allowed to speak in behalf of the prisoner, 
except a question of law should .arise. 
The ground for this distinction was, that 
.the latter kind of treasons did not work a 
corruption of blood, ora forfeiture of the 
estate, of the party convicted ; and as the 
punishment was the less severe, so the 
aids allowed to the accused for making 
his defence were.also less. Mr. Adam 
laboured to show, .that the distinction.did 
not apply to the acts which were te be 
made treason by the present bill ; for they 
“were such as might be considered as com- 
ing within that branch of the statute of 
Ahe25th Edw. 3drelativeto“adheringtothe 
_King’s enemies,” and consequently a per- 
son brought to trial upon the present bill, 
avas, in point of reason, entitled to all the 
aids which were allowed by law to persons 
-making their defence against a charge of 
high treason. But these aids, it seemed, 
_were to be denied under the present bill, 
for this reason, that it was not to work 
corruption of blood, or forfeiture of 
estate; but the reason did not appear to 
him to be a sound one, forthe House must 
know, that by the 7th of queen Anne it 
was enacted, that.carruption of blood and 
forfeiture of estate should no longer be 
the consequence of a conviction of high 
‘treason, after the death of the then Pre- 
tender to the crown. By the 17th Geo. 
2d, the period when corruption of blood 
and forfeiture should no longer attach 
upon treason, was removed to a more dis- 
fant time, and was to take place at the 
death of the two sons of that Pretender. 
One of these, it was well known, had died 
a few years ago; the other, who was the 
“cardinal of York, was an aged person, 
and at his death, which could not, in the 
course of nature, be very distant, all cor- 
ruption of bloed and forfeiture for high 
treason were by law to cease in England. 
And yet, after that period, a person ac- 
cused of high treason would be still enti- 
tled to all the aids which he had already 
Mentioned ; so that it could not be said 
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that those aids were allowed by law, 
merely because the corruption and forfei- 
ture of estate were consequences of a cone 
viction on a charge of high treason.—Mr. 
Adam argued to-show that there was no 
analogy between the act of counterfeiting 
the king’s-coin, and, for instance, remit- 
ting,money to France during the present 
war ; it was true, that after the passing 
of this bill, these two acts would in law 
amount .to high treason, yet the latter 
alone could be said to partake of the na- 
ture of treason, as it argued an adhering 
to the king’s enemies; and the former 
was allowed by all able law authorities to 
be rather a species of fraud, and what was 
called the crimen falsi, than high treason ; 
and to have been called treason, only be- 
cause it was an act in which the public 
had a concern. As, therefore, these 
treasons differed widely in their nature, a 
distinction, he contended, might well be 
expected in the aids to be allowed to per- 
sons indicted, as to the means of their de- 
fence. On these grounds it was, that he 
moved for leave to bring up a clause, the 
object of which was, to extend to persons 
who should be tried under this act, the 
indulgence allowed by the 7th Will.3d and 
7th Anne, to persons accused of high 
treason, under the 25th of Edward 3d. 
The Attorney General oppesed the ad- 
mission of the clayse. He said it went 
to open a yery wide discussion, indeed, 
namely, whether all those aids which the 
learned gentleman had enumerated, as 
ranted ;by law to persons accused of 
igh treason, should also be allowed in — 
cases of felony ; for though counterfeiting 
the king’s coin, for instance, was in name 
high treason, it was, as to its effects upon 
the blood and property of the convict, no 
more than felony. He sajd, he had not 
expected that, when the present bill re- 
duced the penalty of high treason, with 
respect to persons offending against it, to 
that which was enacted merely against 
felons, a charge would be brought, that 
it subjected them to hardships from which 
they ought to be relieved. If the pro- 
posed relief was proper in this case, he 
saw no.reagon why it ought not to be ex- 
tended also to those who should hereafter 
be accused of felony, 

Mr. Fox expressed his surprise that the 
learned gent)emanshould have confounded 
two things, which in their nature were 
widely different. A copy of the indict- 
ment, a list of the witnesses, and the aid 
of counsel in matters of fact ys well as Jaw, 
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were allowed topersons accused of high 
treason, but not to persons accused of fe- 
lony, the reason of the difference was obvi- 
ous ; prosecutions for felonies were usually 
brought by private individuals, who could 
not be supposed to have any extraordinary 
influence with either judge or jury; but 
rosecutions for high treason were always 
broaght by the crown ; the aids, therefore, , 
which the law allowed to a person ac- 
cused of treason, were so many shields 


given to him to defend himself, and pre-— 


vent him from being overborne by the 
weight, or influence, or passions of the 
chief magistrate or his ministers. These 
shields must, of course, on this principle, 
be as necessary in a prosecution on the 
resent bill, as in one on the 25th Edw. 
3d, as in both cases it would be carried 
only by the public accuser at the command 
ofthe crown. It was allowed that at the 
death of cardinal York all treasons would 
be precisely on a level, as far as they af- 
fected the inheritable quality of the blood, 
and the property of the person convicted ; 
what a miserable thing, then, must it be 
to say, that in a prosecution for an act 
done against the present bill, a man should 
be refused a copy of his indictment, and 
the other aids ai owed by law in cases of 
high treason, merely because the aged 
cardinal had not yet paid the debt of na- 
ture! He was glad, he said, that the pe- 
nalty under this bill was not to be greater 
than that to which persons were subjected 
who were convicted of counterfeiting the 
great seal; but, on the other hand, he 
feared that this seeming lenity was not 
what it appeared to be, the child of mercy; 
he apprehended that its object was, to fa- 
cilitate the conviction of the accused, by 
taking from him the means of defence, 
which he might claim as his right, if the 
bill left the enumerated acts within the 
statute of the 25th Edw. 3d. These acts 
might be considered as proofs of an ad- 
herence to the king’s enemies, and con- 
sequently came within the species of trea- 
son on which corruption of blood attach- 
ed ; but, by classing them under the head 
of treasons which did not operate a cor- 
ruption of blood, the framers of the bill 
had contrived to take from the accused 
the means of defence, under the appear- 


ance of lenity. Of all the characters of. 


cruelty, he considered that as the most 
odious which assumed the garb of mercy ; 
such was the case here; under the pre- 
ence of mercy to the accused, in not 
‘harging him with corruption of blood, 
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he was to be deprived of the means of 
making his defence. That he might not 
stand a chance in the contest, his shield 
was to be taken from him. The list of 
the jury, to give him the benefit of the — 
challenge—the list of witnesses, to enable 
him to detect conspiracies and to prevent 
perjury—the copy of the charge ten days 
before the trial,to enable him to prepare ° 
himself for the awful day—the assistance 
of a learned gentleman to speak for an 
unlearned man—all the. arms and means 
of protection with which the humanity of 
the law of England had fortified an indi- 
vidual, when accused by the crown, were 
to be taken away. Harshness and seve- 
rity were to be substituted for tenderness 
and compassion ; and then he was to be 
insulted by being told he was spared the 
corruption of blood! But, really, it 
seemed to him as if some gentlemen 


thought there ought to be a law for the 


facility of conviction of high treason ; and 
if so, why did they not speak out boldly, 
and alter the preamble of the bill, and 
word it to this effect— Whereas by al- 
lowing prisoners lists of evidence and ju~ 
ries, copies of indictments, and er 
means of defence, it has been difficult to 
convict them, be it therefore enacted, &c. 
He should, on the third reading of the 
bill, have another opportunity of opposing 
its principle, a apa ee which would ap- 

ess tyrannical if the pro- — 
posed clause was admitted, but which 
must be still more odious if it was re- 
jected. 

Mr. Pitt said, that, harsh as was the 
epithet which the right hon. gentleman 
had bestowed upon the bill, it would not 
make a very deep impression upon those 
who would recollect that the right hon. 
gentleman had admitted that some of the 
‘acts enumerated in the bill might be said 
to come within that branch of high treason 
described by the 25th Edw. 3d, under the 
head of adhering to the king’s enemies. 
The principle of the present bill went to 
‘punish such persons as should adhere to 
his majesty’s enemies, and therefore could 
not, on that head, be called tyrannical.- 
The reason why a copy of the indictment 
was allowed in cases of high treason, and 
not in those of felony, was this, that 
without it the person accused of treason 
could not possibly know how to defend 
himself; for the warrant of commitment 
stated no more than that the party had 
imagined the king’s death, or had adhered 
to his enemies, or had‘levied war “upon 
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jim; it was in the indictment only that 
‘the overf act was set forth, which was 
adduced as a proof of the treasonable in- 
tention of the person accused: but in 
cases of felony, the specific act or crime 
was set forth in the warrant of commit- 
ment; and therefore the party had not 
the same occasion for a.eopy of the in- 
dictment. As to the aid of counsel, it 
was not denied in prose¢utions even for 
felony; for as often as a question of law 
arose, the prisoner was allowed to be 
heard upon it by his counsel. Were coun- 


sel to be allowed to speak on matters | 
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He could see nd existing necessity for 
any extension of the criminal law. He 
proceeded to state some of his objections 
to the several clauses in their order, and 
adverted particularly to that part of the 
first clause which makes intention crimi- 
nal, although it should not be followed up 
by any act—to the monstrous partiality 
exhibited in the same clause, by which a 
man might enter into the most exten- 
sive contract for sending woollen cloth 
to France but if he should happen to wrap 
up along with any parcel of it only a 
dozen pair of shoes, he would be liable to 


of fact in trials of felony, and were copies | be tried and executed for treason—and 


of indictments granted ten 


cused a list of the witnesses in all cases, 
it would be of little use to him, as a list 
of such a cloud of witnesses might be sent 
to him, as would render it impossible for 
him, with all the assiduity of his friends, 
to inquire into their characters in the 
space of ten days. | 

Mr. For said, he was well aware that 
in cases of felony, the accused had a right 
to be heard by his counsel on questions 
of law; but it was on such questions only 
that the advice of counsel might be neces- 
sary ; and therefore the right hon gentle- 
man had misunderstood him if he fancied 
he did not contend for the extension of 
the mdulgence to every point which might 
enable a counsel to defend his client with 
effect. Asto what the right hon. gentle- 
man had said about furnishing the accused 
with a list of a cloud of witnesses, he was 
absolutely astonished that aminister of the 
‘crown should suggest even the possibility 
of a public accuser swelling the number 
oi witnesses, for no other purpose than 
that of baffling the law, by putting it out 
‘of the power of the prisoner to avail him- 
self of the advantage which it was the in- 
tention of the legislature that he should 
enjoy in its fullest extent. 
__ The House at last divided on Mr. 
Adam's motion: Yeas, 32; Noes, 110. 


April 9. The bill was read a third 


time. On the question that the bill do | 


ass, 
= Mr. Curwen said, that nothing had oc- 
‘curred in the progress of the bill, which 
could induce him to alter the opinion he 
had at first formed, that its principles were 
‘gontrary te the just and true principles 
‘both of criminal Jaw and of sound policy. 


, days before | 
trial, it would be absolutely impracticable | 
to execute the criminal law of the coun-' given by the acts of kin 
‘try. With pir po to the granting the ac- | 


the danger of depriving persons tried for 
treasons under this act of the benefits 
William and 
queen Anne. He conceived the bill to 


be totally unnecessary ; and only intended 
| to continue the alarm which had been 


raised. an, 
Mr. Courtenay reprobated the bill in 
the most severe terms, and said, that the 
grossest deception had been made use of 
with respect to the clothiers in this coun- 
try, who were placed in a most dangerous 
situation, if, by sending woollen cloth to 
France, they should be guilty of treason 
under the 25th Edw. 3d. 
Mr. For said, that as in every stage of 
this bill he had entered his protest against 
it, he should conceive himself wanting in 
his duty to himself and to his constituents, 
if he now suffered it to passinsilence. He 
therefore was ready to declare, that in the 
course of his parliamentary life he had 
never seen a bill so unfounded in policy, 
and which was contrived so effectually to 
violate every principle of justice, huma- 
nity, and the constitution, as the one in 
question. The right hon. the chancellor 
of the exchequer had, in defending it, 
confounded two things, in their nature 
the most distinct, the principle and the. 
pretext of the bill. He had said, that 
the principle must be unobjectionable, be- 
cause it was to prevent supplies of military 
stores and other necessaries from being 
carried to the enemy: but this was the 
pretext for bringing in the bill, not the 
principle on which it was founded. The 
bill was much better calculated for enr 
trapping individuals, than for guarding 
them against the perils of high treason. 
Mr. Fox said, it would be discovered 
that they who opposed the bill were, in 
truth, the sole persons whv endeavoured 
to thwart the designs of our adversaries, 
while its supporters were giving every ad- 
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vantage to our ore foes. But on the ‘ exposed his life to destruction in similar 


grounds of its impolicy he did not now 
mean to argue. He recurred to the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity, which 
were superior to all policy, and on which 
alone true policy could rest. In the in- 
troduction of this bill, it had been said, 
that part of it was declaratory of the old 
law, and part of it contained new enact- 
ments. But, we were now told, that all 
of it was both declaratory and new ; and 
by this sophistical quibbling, the under- 
standing was confounded, and gentlemen 
were at aloss what opinion to form, or 
upon what ground to proceed. 
. The first clause was merely declara- 
tory. It did not abrogate the statute of 
the 25th Edward $d. It did not make 
that not to be treason, which before was 
treason, under. pretence of defining the 
law of treason; it served as a snare to en- 
trap the unwary and inconsiderate. It 
would have been more proper, more can- 
did, and more just, openly and specifi- 
cally to have stated, whether sending 
eloth to France was or was not treason. 
This might easily have been done by an 
express clause for the purpose; whereas, 
according to the present existing law, if 
the bill should pass, these clothiers would 
‘still be liable to the. penalties of the old 
law, without the possibility of their know- 
ing whether they were guilty or not, and 
at the same time rendered obnoxious to a 
severer punishment than that which the 
present bill inflicted. He would not re- 
peat the arguments he had formerly ad- 
duced against the first clause of the bill. 
By the wording of it, however, he could 
not help again observing, that the mere 
agreement to commit an offence, and the 
offence itself were put upon the same 
footing, and liable to. the same conse- 
einen Inchoate crimes were classed in 
e same degree of enormity with those 
which were completed; and, by this con- 
fusion, every rational doctrine of criminal 
jurisprudence destroyed. Although a 
verbal agreement for a lease of above 
three years, and for a sale of goods above 
the value of ten pounds, was declared ab- 
solutely void by the statute of the 29th 
Charles 2d, because of the ease with which 
perjury in these cases might be com- 
mitted, yet this bill wantonly exposed the 
life of an individual in cases where per- 
jury might be perpetrated with equal faci- 
lity. The former wise statute would not 
Sa the fortune of a man fo be injured 
by such means; the present bloody bill 
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circumstances. This was, indeed,.a san- 
guinary part of the clause; and late as 
the stage of this bill was, he trusted the 
House would still recede from it, covered 
with shame and confusion for having ene 
tertained it so long.. = er 
_. There was ee clause in it, which 
was also sanguinary, but which was, if 
ossible, more absurd than sanguinary ; 
it was that which made it death in an 
Englishman—to de what? To return to 
his native country! An Englishman 
might go to Ireland, and there agree, 
without guilt, for the purchase of an es- 
tate in France ; he might goto Hamburgh, 
and there make a like agreement, and that 
would be only an inchoate crime: he 
might pay the purchase money, and by 
his attorney take possession of the estate ; 
all this would not amount to high treason ; 
but should he after this return to his native 
Jand, this return would consummate his 
guilt, and bring upon him the. penalties 
of treason. Some gentlemen might think 
such a clause as this without a precedent ; 
but in fact, it was not ; it was. stolen from 
the National Convention, where the most 
arbitrary laws were enacted for ascertain- 
ing who should be deemed emigrants, and 
which afterwards devoted them to death, 
if they should presume ever to return to 
their native country. oS 
In the discussion which had taken place 
last night, it had been asserted, that no 
act was tyrannical which tended to bring 
the guilty to a certain and speedy con- 
viction; but, was not the acquittal of in- 
nocence, as well as the punishment of 
guilt, an essential object in every humane 
code of criminal law? Why, therefore, 
were persons, who were indicted under 
this act, to be deprived of the benefits of 
the statutes of William and Anne? By 
these acts, a copy of the indictment was 
to be granted to the prisoner; counsel 
were permitted to plead for him on quesr 
tions of fact, as well as questions of law, 
and what was, perhaps, of more importance, 
were allowed free communication with 
him at all times. To these important pri- 
vileges were superadded that of having a 
list of the jury who were to try the pri- 
soners, and of the witnesses who were to 
be adduced against him. A reason had 
indeed been assigned by the right hon. 
the chancellor of the exchequer, for with- 
holding this privilege in the present in- 
stance, which he confessed he was sorry, 
as well as ashamed, to hear assigned. 
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The House had been told, that this pri- 
vilege was rendered perfectly nugatory, 
because the crown could give in such a 
numerous list of witnesses that the pri- 
soner tould not possibly inquire into their 
situation, or have an opportunity of know- 
Ing who were really to be produced against 
him. Ifsuch an artifice was ever made 
use of, either by the right hon. gentleman, 
or the other servants of the crown, he 
trusted there was still virtue enough in 
the House, and spirit enough in the na- 
tion, to call them to a severe account for 
such notorious misconduct. . But, amidst 
. all the severe enactments with which this 
bill was filled, they were still said to be 
null, because the operation of the laws of 
forfeiture was prevented from attaching 
upon the persons who might offend within 
_ this bill. He lamented, in pathetic terms, 
that because this bill was not to work cor- 
ruption of blood, a person accused of a 
breach of it was to be deprived of the aids 
and shields which were allowed by the 7th 
of William 3d. to persons accused of 
high treason ; the distinction of treasons 
working and not working corruption 
of blood, was to cease at the death of car- 
dinal York, a period which could not 
now be considered as very remote: from 
all that he had ever heard of that per- 
son, who was hy every one represented 
as a very meritorious individual, he felt a 
much greater disposition to wish him a 
long life, than to wish for his death; and 
yet a man might be tempted to wish for 
the latter, when he found a legislature so 
absurd as to continue a cruel distinction 
between different species of high treason, 
and refuse to individuals accused of one 
the indulgencies which it allowed when 
they were accused of another, and when 
there existed no other pretence for the 
distinction, than an absurd apprehension 
of an invasion from an aged cardinal to 
revive the claims of the house of Stuart. 
If any person unacquainted with our laws, 
our manners, and our customs, should in- 
quire into the nature of a punishment 
which was said to be lenient, he 
would certainly conceive it to be im- 
‘prisonment or pillory almost; but_if he 
was informed that death, the ultimate 
right of civil society on the individual, 
‘was still inflicted by this bill, with a less 
'<probable chance of escaping than under 
‘the former laws of the country, arid with 


corruption of blood, he might, perhaps 
be led to conclude, that this tyranny was 
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of all others the most odious and detesta- 
ble—a tyranny which wounded under the 
garb of mercy. | , 
He could not help again taking notice 
of the severity of the bill, in submitting 
all persons to be tried, without the assist- 
ance of a gentleman of the learned profes-. 
sion to address the jury for them. He 
must say, that allowing counsel to speak. 
for them appeared to him an .important 
point. It had, indeed, been said, that. 
this bill was founded upon the general 
principle of the laws of treason, and on 
the 25th of Edw. 3d. That was only a 
pretext as he had said before. Was the 
fact so? Not the least like it. Was it 
no advantage to a poor man in prison, ac- 
cused of high treason, to have a counsel 
to visit and attend him, and to assist him 
in making out his defence? Was it of 
no advantage to a person thus accused, 
to have a list of his jury before his trial 
for perusal ? “Was it of no advantage ta 
@ person so accused to have a copy of his 
indictment several days previous to his 
being called upon to appear upon his trial? 
Was it no advantage for such a person to 
have a list of the witnesses to be exa- 
mined against him? Most unquestionably 
it was. Under the bill now before the 
House, one witness: was sufficient; no 
evidence of innocence of intention was - 
admissible ; no means of defence provided ; 
no guards for innocence secured; no 
power of inquiry given; no opportunity 
of knowing the witnesses afforded. ; 
Upon the point of the list of witnesses, 
he sincerely hoped the chancellor of the 
exchequer had repented of what he had 
said, in answer to that observation yester- 
day. He was the minister of the crown ; 
it must be by his advice that the law offi- 
cer of the crown was, in a great measure, 
to conduct prosecutions for treasons ; and 
that such a person, in such a situation, 
should say that a trick might be payer 
on the prisoner by sending him a list of 
witnesses so numerous that he should not 
have time ta examine it, by which the 
purpose of an act of parliament might be 
defeated, was a declaration of a most 
alarming’ nature to the people of this — 
country. All he could say was, he hoped 
no such infamous tricks would be at- 
tempted ; but, if there was such an attor- 
ney-general in this country, he hoped 


| there was still spirit enough in the people 
the trifling exemption from forfeiture and 


to bring him to a proper account for it. 
If there was such a minister belonging to 
the crown; he hoped and trusted there 
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was spirit enough in that House ta bring 
him to account for it. He hoped the 
House would not be reconciled to the re- 
mainder of the bill, because several of its 
harsh, cruel, and hypocritical lenient 
clauses were omitted. On the contrary, 
emboldened by the success which had at- 
tended their endeavours, let the House 
go one step further, and reject the bill 
altogether. Much more judicious, manly, 
and honourable would it have been, if the 
promoters of this bill had pursued that 
course ; but possessing minds unacquaint- 
ed with, or hostile.to the constitution, 
they had thought it more proper to cherish 
harsh laws, though they had awkwardly 
endeavoured to conceal their real sen- 
timents, by expunging clauses introduced 
by themselves when the statute would 
not bear them out, and proceeded on the 
pad eeibek of criminality where it could 
Jend them any assistance. The House 
would likewise consider the manner in 
which the bill had been hurried through 
the House. They were called uponto meet 
in Easter-week, at a time when many gen- 
tlenien were necessarily absent, particu- 
larly one honourable and learned friend 
(Mr. Erskine), from whose knowledge 
and eloquence so much advantage had 
been derived in the commencement. of 
this business, and who would have been 
soon enabled to have. resumed his seat in 
the House. The most gross blunders in 
respect to the reciprocal legislations of 
England and Ireland had been committed ; 
and to facilitate their projects, men had 
been contented to sacrifice the natural 
esire of reputation, arising from their 
knowledge of penal legislation and the 
constitution of their country. By the ex- 
@rtions of the gentlemen with whom he 
acted, the bill had been rendered in some 
respects less exceptionable ; and by its 
total rejection, he hoped that the mildness, 
philanthropy, and liberality for which the 
eighteenth century had been distinguished, 
would still remain its characteristics. 
Though from his not being ina committee, 
he had no opportunity of replying to any 
misrepresentation of his arguments, yet 
he would console himself with reflecting, 
that he had discharged his duty to his 
country in giving the present bill every 
opposition in his power. 
- Mr. Burke rose. He said that he was 
not surprised the right hon. gentleman 
who spoke last shoul 
what he had said, as he must think too 


well of the House, as well as of himself, 
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to suppose that he should rémain unan- 
swered. What sort of answer he would 
receive from others he could not take 
upon him to say; but for himself he would 
assert, that though his answer might be 
the weakest, it should certainly be the 
fairest. Infirmity might call for pity; but 
his candour, he trusted, would.claim ap- 
probation. The right hon. gentleman had 
confined his objections to two points; the 
one dilatory, the other peremptory. And, 
first, as to the dilatory, or the absence of 
a certain learned gentleman ( Mr. Erskine); 
he regretted, and the House must regret, 
that the larry ama of that learned 
gentleman to that House on the one hand, 
and his clients on the other, should have 
prevented ‘him from affording assistance 
so very material as his was to the present 
discussion. A loss of such magnitude, he 
said, demanded something by way of com- 
fort, and that he would endeavour to afford 
them. If must then, in the first place, 
comfort the House and the right hon. gen- 
tleman, to reflect that whatever the dis- 
cussion lost by thelearned gentleman’s 
absence, his clients gained, and he himself 
was proportionably indemnified in his 
profits. Another comfort he offered them 
was, that though the learned gentleman. 
had been so churlish as not to communi 
cate his rich ideas to his right hon. friend, . 
that gentleman did not stand mueh in 
need of his assistance, either in substantial 
eloquence, splendid declamation, viru- 
lence, or acrimony; and while the 
right hon. gentleman was present, he 
thought the House would hardly be in- 
consolable for the loss of his absent 
friend—though Atlas was gone, Hercules 
remained to lend his shoulders to the. 
falling globe. of the constitution. Mr. 
Burke ridiculed Mr. Fox’s lamentation 
for the absence of Mr. Erskine. If how- 
ever, he said, the House was to defer its 
business till the learned absentee had dis- 
charged his duty to all his clients, it 
would find itself in the predicament of the 
peasant of old—‘“ Expectat rusticus dum 
defluat amnis.” The House, in that case, 
must wait long enough, and, in doing sq, 
gratify the right hon. gentleman, who, 
like Fabius, wished to fight all his adver- 
saries by delay—a particular mode of 
generalship that never was carried to such 
a pitch in ancient or modern times a’ by 
the right hon. gentleman. As to the pe- — 
remptury objection, he admitted, that if 
there was 8 subject more serious in its na- 
ture than avy other for the contemplation 
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of parliament, it was that of meddling with 
the laws at all, When the House touched 


jurisprudence, it should do it with a tender 
hand; the criminal part still more ten- 
derly; and the law of treason most of all; 
for they were those in which power might 
be the most effectually employed to hurt 
rsons obnoxious to it; it should, there- 
ore, be watched most carefully: when 
the. constitution was concerned, there 
could not be too much caution 
There were, Mr. Burke said, but two 
points on which the bill could be consid- 
dered; one, whether it was conformable to 
law; the other, whether it was consistent 
with policy; and in considcring the matter, 
the Hous must throughout take along 
with them, as the grounds of their reason- 
ing and the very foundation of the bill, 
that we were at war with France eee its 


present bottom and system as it related to. 
the other powers of Europe. The charges: 


of being unconstitutional and hostile to 
liberty had been levelled atthebill. These, 
he said, seemed to be the common-place 
expressions of gentlemen on all occasions: 
they were used too frequently; but, in 
his opinion, they should not be used so 
lightly. The whole of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech on the present occasion 
resembled more a prize declamation at a 
university than the substantial arguments 
ofa statesman; but, coming from a person 
of abilities so truly respectable—and no 
man respected the right hon. gentleman’s 
talents more than he did—they required 
attention. Our constitution, Mr. Burke 
said, was a provident system, formed of 
several bodies, for securing the rights, the 
liberties, the persons and the properties of 
the people. The constitution was com- 
posed of the King, Lords, and Commons ; 
and in the judicial power, the King was 
represented by the judges, the Lords by 
the writ of error, and the Coimons of 
England by the juries. Now let =s, said 
he, get out of the torrent of declamation, 
and sec what part of this constitution is 
touched or affected by ‘the present bill. 
Is the King’s prerogative touched? Are 
the Lords touched by it in their legislative 
or judicial capacity? Are the Commons 
touched by it? Are the judges or juries 
touched by it? No—none of these: the 
constitution remains sacred and inviolate : 
and the whole torrent of declamation on 
the subject, ad captandum vulgus, melts 
into air. | 
The question, then, was, did the bill 
touch those things for the protection of 
{ VOL. XXX. ] 
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which the constitution existed? Was it 
asked, whether it infringed on liberty? He 
would say, yes, itdid. It wasalaw; and 
laws always infringed in some respect on 
natural liberty, as commanding somethin 
to be done, or something to be avoided. 
Every law that was made took away some- 
thing from the portion of liberty. It was, 
then, to be considered, whether the pre- 
sent measure was such as took away more 
than was necessary of that liberty? If 
so, he thought it ought not to pass. And 
next, whether it took away such a liberty 
as, if it remained, could do no mischief? 
In aconstitutional view, all acts done 
by that House were to be considered as 
either peace or war acts. There must be 
@ peace police, and a war police; the 
latter of which was to secure the blessings 
enjoyed in the former, and each different 
from the other, the necessities of war 
calling for an increase of the prerogative 
of the crown, in progressive proportion to 
the difficulties that occurred in it; and this 
made a part of the body of the common 
law. If this, then, was the case, the first’ 
thing to be considered was, whether the 
general matter of the bill harmonized with 
the general principles of the constitution, 
and was justified by the example of our 
ancestors? Convenience, he said, was the 
ground of all law; and hence the present 
bill was consistent with the general prin- - 
ciples of jurisprudence. The juridical 
power of punishing as traitors those who 
aided and comforted the king’s enemies, 
could be traced to Edward 3d, and, if ne- 
cessary, even farther. Aiding in the strict 
legal sense of the word, was assisting and | 
comforting, was making stronger; and’ 
the present act went exactly to that object, 
following the principles of the law of the 
25th of Edward 3d and only drew out into 
a detail of specific acts the generality of that 
statute. And though the provision of that 
law went in general terms, to make aiding 
and comforting the king’s enemies treason, 
et it directed the king, by the advice of 
is judges, to specify those particular 
things which were to be considered as 
overt acts; and he hoped it would be 
considered as no disparagement of the 
tlemen of the present day to say, 
that those of that time were as com- 
petent to judge. Lord Coke said, that 
the law was as well understood then as 
it ever was since; and though the fashion- 
able jargon now was, that those of the 
present day had got all the wisdom in the’ 
world to themselves, there were.as great’ 
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men then as any now in law and church 
and state. The legislators who made the 
act of Edward 3d, he said, gave that direc- 
tion, as they did not wish to leave to the. 
subtlety of judges, or the simplicity of 
juries, so very material a point. In the 
present case, the bill followed the spirit, 
but not theletter of that of Edward 3d, as 
well as those of Charles 2d, king William, 
‘and queen Anne; all of which did the same 
thing that is done in this: so that the 
_ House might consider themselves as not 
acting worse than their ancestors. 
Here Mr. Burke read an act of queen 
Anne, containing provisions similar to 
those before the House. This he said, 
he had read for the purpose of showing 
that our ancestors had entered into an 
enumeration of the specific things that 
constituted the offences, not as overt 
acts, but as acts treasonable in themselves, 
following exactly that of king William, all 
of which went on the principle, that it was 
not safe for the subject to have the con- 
struction of overt acts left to the caprice 
of judges; and the last statute, namely, 
that of queen Anne, was not only pros- 
pective, but retrospective; as it declared 
those who had been abroad before it, and 
returned without licence, traitors—and, 
prospective, asit declared those who trans- 
ported, or went on board a ship with 
intent to transport themselves to France, 
guilty of high treason. So that this was 
not the first attempt to make an intent 
high treason. That statute had an energy 
and a harshness in it far greater than the 
present, although it was made in the very 


session that the queen received an account: 


of the glorious victory of Blenheim, al- 
though the Houses of Parliament were 
full of whigs, and although there was not 
a single division in the Commons on it, 
from the 12th of January to the 8th of 
March, the time it was going through the 
House. Nay, it was carried ‘auaphantly 
through, though the Commons were as 
wise and virtuous then as at any time. 

. Here Mr. Burke quoted a sentence from 
the Lez Julia Majestatis, in order to show 
that all nations agreed in the principle, 
that he who aided the enemy was, guilty 
-of high treason. But gentlemen had 
asked, was a hare intent to commit an 
act sufficient. ground for punishment? To 
this he would answer, Yes! the law pro- 
nounced it. Not, indeed, that intent 
which lay concealed in the bosom, but 
that which was conceived with a resolution 
to execute it; not the cogitation, but the 
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determination. And for this he gave the 
authority of Serjeant Hawkins, who says, 
that by law an intent to commit a felony 
is a felony itself, as a man shooting at-ane- 
ther with intention to kill him: and. he 
put the question, whether, if there were 
ravoes in this country, as there were in 
others, the House would hesitate to make 
their laying a plan to kill a man felony? 
As to the word “agree,”’ to which so 
many objections had been made, ‘Mr. 
Burke answered with great force of argu- 
ment, that an agreement implied an inten- 
tion of two people; it was, in fact, a con- 
tract—not a nudum pactum, but such as 
a man might recover on at law. As to | 
the argument of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Fox), from the statute of frauds and 
perjuries, that a sum above ten. pounds 
cannot be recovered under a verbal agree- 


ment, that right hon. gentleman, he said,. 


was acquainted with the laws well enough 
to know, that the criminal law punished. 
an offence on a sum far below that on 
which a civil action could be maintained ; 
for instance, if a man put a twopenny 
stamp upon pipe it was, felony. In, 
short, the smallest. pecuniary frauds were 
by the law highly criminal—and for this 

lain reason, that if, in criminal cases, a 
oose was given in small-matters, it would 
be impossible to know where the mischief 
would end: so that from criminal and 
civil law it was impossible to argue 2.mz- 
nore ad majorum or vice versa. When gen- 
tlemen objected to the provisions of the 
bill on the score of possible perjury, they 
should reflect, that it was the condition 
of human Jaw and human nature to be 
ruled by the oaths of men in trials for their 
life and property, there. being no other 
means to be resorted to. That objection, 
therefore, was at an end: so that the bill 
introduced no new matter, no anomaly 
whatsoever; and if it differed from the 
statute of Anne in any thing, it was. in 
being infinitely more lenient. 

The next matter for the consideration — 
of the House was, whether there were any. 
new occasions that demanded this mea- 
sure? And if there were, whether they 
came within the meaning of the words, 
aiding and comforting ? For the laws, he 
said, were bending to occasions while 
they followed principles, as the rays of 
light acting .under a general law, are re- 
fracted by a. particular. modification of 

lass through which they would, under 
the same laws, otherwise pass in a direct 
line. What was the particular occa-. 
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sion. that governed the present case? 
France had endeavoured under the spe- 
cious pretext of an enlarged benevolence, 
to sow the seeds of enmity among nations, 
and destroy all local attachments, calling 
them narrow and illiberal—thereby to dis- 
sever the people from their governors. 
Let any one read the proceedings of that 
mother of mischief, the Revolution So- 
ciety, andbe convinced. In consequence 
of this, he said, the House was called 
upon to give every fair advantage and 
every pa tal advice to the country, 
and preserve that moral relation, the de- 
struction of which was the great aim of 
tte enemtes. | a 
As to the injury commerce might be 
supposed to receive, he would say a few 
words. England was a commercial na- 
tion—so was every other, as far as: it 
could. But if, by commercial nation, it 
was implied that commerce was her ulti- 
mate, ‘her only end, he would deny it; 
her commerce was a subservient instru- 
ment to her greater interests, her secu- 
rity, her honour and her religion. - If the 
commercial spirit tended to break those, 
he insisted that it should be lowered. 
Gentlemen had said, that if we refused to 
supPy the French, Holland would; and 
elucidated their argument by an old ob- 
servation, that if the devil was carrying a 
Dutchman to hell, he would contract with: 
him to supply the coals. To this he could 
only say, that our supplying the French 
would be exactlya parallel case, and fullas 
despicable ; and he would answer for the 
patriotic spirit of the British merchants, 
that they would willingly dispense with 
the profits of that trade for the benefit of 
their country. As to the insuring of our 
enemy’s ships, he objected-to it, chiefly 
on account of the moral effect it must have 
on the minds of the people. In a state 
of warfare, it -must ‘be the wish of every 
fats mind to disarm the enemy rather by 
espoiling than killing them, as well from 
motives of humanity as personal interest. 
When, therefore, a prize was taken, and 
an English insurer was to pay the loss, 
exclusive of the increased litigation, it 
either gave the captor the pain to iad Yau 
the loss of a fellow subject, or rendered 
--him callous to the consideration and feel- 
ings he should have on such an account, 
and inspired an habitual delight in the 
plunder of his fellow citizens, and an in- 
difference to the welfare of his country, 
thaps worse. The clause for prevent- 
tng British subjcts purchasing in the funds 
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of France, he observed, and with infinite 
regret observed, was left out. It was, 
indeed, he said, hiatus valde deflendus: 
but as it had been abandoned, he would 
make no farther remarks on it. — 

.On the whole, conceiving, as he did, 
that it was the duty of the House to con- 
centrate and fortify the country —conceiv- 
ing that it was their duty to keep their 
subjects at home, and prevent an adulter- 
ous Communication with the French—and 
conceiving that a man was as likely to be 
a better husband for having two wives, as. 
a better subject for having two countries 
-—he would give the bill his most hearty 
concurrence. And when the House con- 
sidered that France could only be enabled 
to carry on war out of resources drawn 
from the bowels of Great Britain, it could 
not but approve of a measure which only 
went to prevent Englishmen from fighting’ 
against their own country, and making 
contracts to itsruin. ‘ Let us not,” said 
Mr. Butke, * turn our every thing, the 
love of our country, our honour, our vir- 
tue, our religion, and our security, to’ 
trafiic—and estimate them by the scale of 
pecuniary or commercial reckoning. The 
nation that goes to that calculation de- 
i itself.” < : 
* Here Mr. Burke drew an animated pic- 
ture of a contractor’ dealing with the - 
French, and put into his mouth the fol- 
lowing expressions: ‘ Should our sove- 
reign, impelled by parental feelings for 
his people, hazard his august person, and 
take the field against you, behold, here is 
powder of the first quality, and here are 
bullets that shall do his business. I do’ 
not cheat you; believe me, they are good. 
Or should his children, stimulated by an 
hereditary thirst for glory, take the field, 
their avarice shall defeat their courage ; 
those bullets and this bayonet shall go to 
their hearts, and Great Britain and her 
commerce be the gainer.” He then turned 


to the subscription set or foot for a provi- 


sion for the widows of men killed in battle, 
pronounced a warm eulogium on the sub- 
scribers, -and said, ‘* But then comes 
Mr. Contractor, and tells them, if I don’t 
supply, you have no occasion to sub- 
scribe—and while they find charity, his 
avarice finds objects for it.” Mr. Burke 
declared, that all he désired was, that: 
England would be true to herself, and not — 
carry on an adulterous intercourse with’ 
the prostitute outcasts of mankind. 

- The question being put that the bill do’: 
pass, the House divided: | 
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| Tellers. | 
Mr. Edward.James Elliot 
YEAS, 9 Mr. John Smyth - - fis 


Mr. Grey - - - 
Nogs, | tr Whitbread - biss 


_ So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


. Debate in the Lordson the Insolvent Deb- 
tors Bill.| March 27. On the order of the 
day for the second reading of the bill for 
amending the law of imprisonment on 
mesne process; for better regulating the 
law and practice of bail; and for the re- 
lief of unfortunate, and the punishment 
of Fraudulent Insolvent Debtors, 

Lord Rawdon said, that the bill was 
grounded on the great principles of justice 
and humanity, and was equally calculated 
for the furtherance of both, It made no 
outrageous innovation on the laws of the 
land. It respected established customs, 
and did not infringe them, but for the at- 
taining the sacred ends of justice. While 
the bill, by its operation, relieved the in- 
digent and unfortunate, it guarded, with 
vigilant anxiety, the rights of the creditor, 
and was intent upon rendering justice to 
those to whom justice was due. It wasa 
shield of protection to the wretched, and 
a rod of chastisement to the fraudulent. 
The very principle of the law of impri- 
ronment he deemed a principle of rigour 
and absurdity. Rigorous, because it ex- 
acted from the dungeons of distress and 
the cells of inactivity, to which it doomed 
the victims of its operation, a something 
from those very persons, which, when free 
and undisturbed, and in the exercise of 
all faculties, they could perform, and who 
were rendered incapable of performing it 
from the very obstacles thrown in their 
way by those who exacted that perform- 
ance. It was absurd, because it was 
ineffectual to its avowed purpose; for it 
was calculated to defeat, not to attain its 
abject. . If the creditor is guilty of a fraud, 
punish him as a fraudulent agent; if not 
guilty of a fraud, do not punish insolvency 
as a crime, which should rather be com- 
miserated as a misfortune. To punish 
Insolvency as criminal, and to doom fraud 
to the same punishment as mere _insol- 
vency, is to contound all moral distinc- 
tions. From the present, system also, the 
creditor was frequently induced to pursue 
a plan. of rigour in onde to procure, from 
the feelings of humanity and the effusions 
of friendship, what he could neither ob- 
tain from the stera dictates of justice, nor 
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the peremptory mandates of law. If the 
insolvency, and even the honesty of the 
debtor were acknowlcdged, yet his friends 
were looked to as a source of payment ; 
and, to quote the words of a late respect- 
ablejudge, (carl Mansfield), “The feelings 
of the friend were often tortured to ad- 
minister to the resentment or interest of 
the creditor.” His lordship, then went 
into an examination of the law as it now 
exists between debtor and creditor. In 
the first stage of the business, the funda- 
mental principle of justice was violated ; 
and the very means which the social in- 
stitution had adopted to carry that a 
ciple into effect were abandoned. hat 
was the great object of the institution of 
overnment, but to prevent individuals 
rom being even the judges, far more the 
avengers of their own wrongs? Yet, by 
the existing laws of the land, the creditor 
was enabled to deprive the debtor of his 
liberty, upon a simple swearing to the 
debt. He well knew, that in some cases 
this ex parte evidence was not a sufficient — 
ground of imprisonment; for, by the 
practice of the court of common pleas, the 
counter affidavit of the debtor was suffici- 
ent to enlarge him without bail. It was 
not so, however, in the court of King’s- 
bench. Whence this difference in the 
practice of the two courts? The measures 
of justice should, like itself, be unvarying 
and immutable; nor could he see any 
reason why a prisoner, by a process from 
the one court, should be compelled to 
give bail, while, when arrested by a pro 
cess from another, he should be enlarged 
without giving it. The process, either 
in one case or the other, did an act of 
injustice either ta the debtor or to the 
creditor. By the law, as it now stood, 
a debtor, when arrested, was frequent! 
dragged to gaol for want of sufficient bail, 
because the bail exacted was always 
double the debt sworn to. Here was a 
farther impedimentto a debtor's procuring 
bail. He had then no option hut to ex- 
pose himself to the mortification of a re- 
fusal, or to lie in gaol, or to pay the debt, 
which he felt to be unjust. The latter 
measure, however hard, the debtor fre- 
quently adopted, rather than expose his 
feelings to. mortification, or his person 
to imprisonment. The society of the 
Thatched-house Tavern, for the relief of 
insolvent debtors, was an _ institution 
which did honour both to the age, and to 
the members who composed it... Their 
reports were founded on strict mquiries, 
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and on the most authentic documents. 
They had acted upon the grand combin- 
ed principles of justice and benevolence; 
and what was the result of their inquiries? 
Why, that the far greater part of persons 
arrested in this country during the course 
of the year, were arrested for debts under 
201. and that of 2,000 now languishing in 
the different gaols ofthe country, 1,300 
had wives, and 4000 children; beings 
helpless and unprotected; exposed to 
calamity, which neither their guilt had in- 
curred, nor could their feebleness avert; 
150 of them, upon an average, were every 
year doomed to linger in the dungeons of 
confinement, not because they had not 
paid their creditors the debts which were 
due to them, and for which they had been 
originally arrested, but because they had 
not money sufficient to pay the fees of 
office, which were necessary for their en- 
largement. These’ men were, for the 
most part, either tradesmen, artificers, or 
seamen; men engaged in the humble and 
laborious, but honest and useful callings 
of life; who fought the battles of their 
country in time of war, and who adminis- 
tered to its comforts in peace. The 
persons confined, of this description, had 
only, it is true, between two and three 
pounds to pay; but that sum, though in- 
considerable in their lordships opinion, was 
still great to those, who neither had the 
sum itself, nor the means of obtaining it. 
His lordship proceeded to explain the 
different clauses of the bill. They were 
to prevent all arrests for less than 20/. 
which was merely a clause of the old law, 
as it subsisted previous to Geo. Ist. to 
remedy abuses to which lock-up houses 
were subject; to prevent excessive bail 
from being required; and to enact that 
the prisoner should not be hurried to gaol 
when in a state of sickness and insanity ; 
and to publish inthe Gazette, every month, 
the names of persons convicted of fraudu- 
lent transactions. He quoted the position 
of lord Bacon, that the end of all laws 
was, to produce happiness and security to 
the people; and in conclusion, submitted 
the bill to their lordships, with a full con- 
viction that their decision would be the 
decision of humanity and of justice. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


'-May 6. The house went into a com- 
mittee on the bill. The first clause being 
read, that no person shall be held to spe- 
cial bail where the cause of action shall 
Hot amount to 20/. or upwards, 
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Lord Thurlow expressed great doubt of 
the policy of thts clause. This subject’ , 
had been well considered in the reign of | 
George the Ist, and the legislature at 
that time, after much deliberation, had 
fixed the limit of arrests at 102. He did 
not see any reason to extend the limitation 
to 20/. There were too many instances of 
those who refused to pay their just debts 
until they were coerced, and if they were 
proceeded against by a process that did 
not require bail, they would only abuse 
the delay of the law, by squandering their 
property ,and defrauding their creditors of 
their just debts. It was of the utmost con- 
sequence in a commercial country like 
this, in which credit was absolutely ne- 
cessary, and by which it had been raised 
to an unexampled degree of opulence, 
that a reasonable prospect should be held 
out to those who trusted, that they should 
in due time obtain their money from those 
to whom they gave credit. He was fully 
persuaded that the check of imprisonment 
was necessary to restrain unprincipled ad- 
venturers from incurring debts which they — 
had not the intention nor the means of 
discharging, and therefore he doubted very 
much whether the present clause would 
not be highly injurious to the people of 
this country. 

Lord Rawdon said, there might be some. 
unprincipled men upon whom the caption 
might have a proper effect, but there was 
an infinitely greater number to whom it 
was sure ruin. He was assured that not 
one action in five was settled in the first in- 
stance upon the arrest. By the 12 Geo. Ist, 
frivolous and vexatious arrests were in 
some degree prevented, by restraining 
them to sums not less than 104. and if 
the state of the country, its increased 
wealth, and the value of money in the pre- 
sent day, were compared with those of 
that period, arrests under 20/. now, would 
appear to be as frivolous and vexatious as 
those under 10/. at that time. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that from the 
knowledge which he had derived from 
his situation in a court of law, as well as 
from the information of the officers of the 
common pleas, he could assert that eleven- 
twelfths of the actions brought did not 

roceed to the length of the declaration. 
being delivered. He therefore recom- 
mended that this clause should be post- 
oned, to be. farther considered: which 
ord Rawdon agreed to. 


May 31. The bill having gone through 
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the committee, the report was this day 
‘brought up and-agreed to. After counsel 
had been heard against the bill, 

Earl Stanhope said, he approved of the 
great features of the bill, but as he meant 
to propose some amendments, he thought 
the best way would be to recommit it. | 

Lord Thurlow was of opinion, that un- 
less imprisonment for debt was unneces- 
sary for the support of credit, it ought 
to exist; if it was necessary for that 
purpose, it ought to be a real imprison- 
ment, and they being allowed to be at 
Jarge within the rules, as was the present 
practice, was extremely improper. Impri- 
sonment, for debt was either intended for 
coércing payment to the creditor, or as 
the punishment of fraud; and he could 
see no pence: either of justice or expe- 
diency, for allowing a debtor, who might 
appear to have acted fairly with respect 
to one or two debts, which alone were the 
subject of investigation, to procure a libe- 
ration and @charge from all his other 
debts, as to which his conduct might have 
been very different. His lordship said, 
that although he did not see any consistent 

rinciple operating throughout the bill, in 
its present shape, which could meet his 
mind upon the subject, yet he did not say 
that it might not be so modelled as to be- 
some a beneficial measure. In this view 
he approved of the recommitment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he must op- 


pose the recommitment, unless it was in- 


tended, in the committee, to make a great 
and essential change in the bill. “He had 
formerly given his opinion, which he still 
retained, that the insolvent clauses were 
unjust in principle and, impracticable in 
execution; they struck at the whole sys- 
tem of the law of England with respect 
to debtor and creditor—an attempt which, 
in his opinion, was highly dangerous, and 
which did not appear to be justified by any 
necessity sufficiently urgent. But even in 
that system (as in many others which 
were generally good); he was-ready to 
admit that there might be particular in- 
conveniences and individual hardships, to 
which perhaps some remedy might be safe- 
ly applied. The security of the creditor, 
as connected with general credit, was the 


interest of the debtor no less than of the’ 


creditor; but every false. expense, every 
delay, every uncertainty in. the recovery 
of debts, ought to be avoided. In his 
present view of the case, he was rather in- 
clined to the limiting arrests on mesne 
process. to sums above 20/.- He thought 
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also that the shortening, abridging, and © 
cutting off expense from proceedings on 
mesne process was another very attainable 
object; and a proper regulation as to the 
treatment of debtors in gaol, he should 
consider also as very important matter. 
But he was for proceeding even as. to 
these with great timidity, and only for a 
short time by way ofexperiment. Though 
he approved of several regulations of the 
bill, he did not feel that he could suffici- 
ently digest them, so as to reconcile his 
mind to agree to them this session; and 
he would therefore propose that the bill, 
when gone through in the committee, 
should lie over till next session, and that 
it should be referred to the judges, that 
they might bring in a bill framed upon 
their ideas. The noble lord would still be 
entitled to much credit, and they would — 
receive great assistance from his labours 
and suggestions. = —— oe 

Lord Rawdon reprobated the proposi- 
tion of the learned lord and said, that no- 
thing would be more disagreeable to him 
than to recommit the bill for‘the purpose 
he had mentioned, if there was no serious 
intention to go through with it, but only 
to allow it to sleep over till next session. 
Their lordships might talk of putting off 
this bill to another session, as if it were to 
another week but to those whom it was ~ 
meant to relieve; the delay was a serious 
matter indeed; to recommit it, for the 
purpose of putting it off foranother session, 
was totally unbecoming the dignity of the 
House, and he must complain loudly that 
this opposition had not been made sooner, 
instead of giving that apparent counte- 
nance to the measure, which it had receiv- 
ed in its progress. 

The question for the recommitment of 
the bill was put and carried. A motion 
was then made by lord Thurlow, that the 
bill should be recommitted on that day 
two months; to which lord ‘Stanhope 
moved, as an amendment, to leave out the 
words *‘ two months,” for the purpose of 
inserting ‘“¢ monday next.” The House di- 


vided on the question, that the words “two 


months” stand part of the motion. Con- 
tents, 10; Not-contents, 5: Majority 
against the bill, 5. 


Debate inthe Lords on the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade.] April 11. The Earl of 
Abingdon rose and said:—Your lordships 
will not suppose that fam about to enter 
into the wide and extensive field of argu- 
ment which the question for the Abolition 
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of the Slave Trade has, as a subject of dis- 
cussion, opened to the view, and brought 
under the notice and consideration of, this 


House; a field too large for me. to range 


in, too comprehensive for the extent of 
individual ability, more than enough to 


occupy the exertions of every head, and. 


to rouse the energies of every heart among 
us—to occupy the exertions of every head 
in appeal to wisdom, and to. rouse .the 
energies of every heart, as a call upon the 
characteristic justice of this House. It is 
not then, in this field that I am now about 
to enter ; neither is it to those tribunals of 
your lordships wisdom and justice that I 
am in the act of addressing myself. The 
stage in which this business is, is ripe for 
neither ; and God forbid it should ever be 
so; but there is a third tribunal to which 
Tam now to address myself, and that is, 
in solemn appeal, at this most momentous 
- crisis of public affairs, to the political dis- 
cretion of this House: nor even here either 
shall 1 have occasion to trespass long 
on the patience of the House; . for what 
this momentous crisis of public affairs is, 
will need no representation from me _ to 
bring to your lordships minds; the facts, 
in events too terrible even for the admis- 
sion of thought, being already before our 
eyes ; and the effects springing from the 
causes that have produced them, but too 
pany speaking for themselves. It is, 
therefore, enough for me to presume, that 
your lordships are sufficiently aware of that 
new philosophy, as it is called, which is 
gone abroad; containing like Pandora’s 
box of old, all the evils and vices that hu- 
man nature or the world can be inflicted 
with. Ofthat philosophy on the princi- 
ples of which inoue monsters in human 
shape, I mean the people of France ; and 
when I say monsters in human shape, let 
not the charge of a national reflection 
(speaking as I do, not from my own, but 
rom much better authority than my own) 
be imputed to me, namely, that of one of 
their own countrymen (Voltaire), who 
knew them well, and who says, in describ- 
ing the nation, that “ They are a race of 
people descended from monkies and from 
wolves ; for when they are not skipping 
andl dancing like monkies, they are ra- 
venous and ferocious as wolves.’ I say 
then, your lordships are aware of that new 
philosophy on the principles of which 
these monsters in human shape, this savage 
nation, have declared war, not only against 
man, but against God himself—principles 
by which all Europe is already convulsed, 
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and with the direful influence of which the 
eace, the order, the subordination, the 
1appiness, of the whole habitable globe, 
is threatened. And yet such is the philo- 
sophy, such are the principles, and such 
the people, that, in this age of novelty and 
innovation, we are called upon by some to 
adopt, to fraternize, and to affiliate with.. 
And now, having said this, if it were to 
appear to your lordships, that this very 
proposition for the abolition of the slave 


trade, not only makes a part in speculation 


of this. new philosophy, but is actually 
founded on those very principles in prac- 
tice which I have just mentioned, would 
it be too much to look for your lordships 
agreement with me in a motion for post- 
poning the farther consideration of this 
business to a period, when intermediately 
mankind may be restored to their senses, 
and this enthusiastic madness no longer 
shall remain? We are at war with France, 
either for the extinction of these princi- 
ples, or with a view to self preservation, 
which is the first law of nature; social. as 
well as individual, for the extirpation of 
the people themselves; for otherwise, 
what isthe result? The result.is, that we 
shall, as of unavoidable necessity, sink into 
the same abyss of misery with them, and be 
what they are; for is not their philosophy 
founded on this? do not their principles 
lead to this? are not their decrees decla- 
ratory to this? is not their object ex- 
pressly this ? and, if success should attend 
their measures, will not their end be this ? 
And ’if so, in my contemplation, better 
were it for us, that we were created toads, 
to live on the fumes of a dunghill, rather 
than possessing the feelings and the facul- 
ties of men, and of. Englishmen too, born 
to the blessings of a constitution founded 
on liberty, be made to endure a life that 
shall pass away with the ‘mortifying sup- 
pression af the former, .and in the cruel 
deprivation of the latter. 7 

ut I have said, that this proposition 
for the abolition of the slave trade, is in 
speculation a part of this new philosophy ; 
and who shall controvert the position? 
For in the very definition of the terms 
themselves, as descriptive of the thing, 
what does the abolition of the slave trade 
mean more or less in effect, than liberty 
and equality ? what more or less than the 
rights of man? and what is liberty and 


‘equality; and what the rights of man, 


but the foolish fundamental principles of 
this new philosophy ? But.this is not all. 


It is a proposition that has been adopted, 
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of which the proofs of correspondence 
are not wanting, in concert, or rather let 
me say more ad rem, in fraternity with 
some of those profligate and abandoned 
conspirators, the National Convention of 
France ; and is, or has been, carried on 
through the medium and by. the means of 
subsisting clubs in both countries ; which. 
shows not only that the proposition Is in 
itself founded on French principles, that 
is, on French philosophy; but proves 
that we too have in this country our Con- 
dorcets, our Brissots, our Abbé Gre- 
goires, and our Robespierres. And if 
this be so, is not this ground enough for 
your lordships, at least for the present, 
to rest on your arms?—But I have said, 
not only that this proposition is founded 
on this new philosophy in speculation, 
but that it has, on its very principles, 
been reduced to practice; and of this nei- 
ther are the damning proofs deficient : for, 
look at the state of the colony of St. Do- 
mingo, and see what liberty and equality, 
see what the rights of man, have done 
there. Look at the 10th of August, and 
the 2d and 3d of September at Paris, and 
in comparison with the foul calendar of 
murders committed at St. Domingo, you 
will find these days of humanity and com- 
| ia There indeed (at Paris) you will 
ave brought to your view murderers and 
cannibals enough, it is true ; but here (at 
St. Domingo) you will see rivers of com- 
merce dried up, whilst fountains of hu- 
man blood are made to issue in their 
stead ; and (as if in the pride of exulta- 
tion for this philosophic event) hear too, 
in the milk of his humanity, what one of 
these murderous philosophers (citizen 
Robespierre) says upon this very occa- 
sion: ‘ Perish,’ says he, “ the colonies, 
rather than that we should loose one of 
our prineiples!’ But let us remember, 
my lords, that we have colonies of our 
own ; and would your lordships be willing, 
by making the same experiment, to pro- 
duce the same consequences? And if 
not, let us have some regard for our con- 
sistency. Let us not spill the blood and 
waste the treasure of this country, in a 
war with France, to combat principles 
that we ourselves are giving law to. - 
Thus much have I thought it necessary 
to say in address to the political discretion 
of your lordships ; and now I will adda 
word or two zn argumentum ad suspicionem, 
in address to the jealousy of this House. 
And in-so doing, let us see who are the 
abettors of this proposition for the aboli- 
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tion of the slave trade, and from whence 
it comes, asa matter of refleetion only, 
and to pause upon. I have read a ser- 
mon of Dr. Priestley’s upon this very sub- 
ject, preached to a society of dissenters, 
and published at their request. What 
this sermon is, your lordships may sup- 
pose. It is, ofcourse, to inculcate these 
doctrines with all the ability that belongs 
to that well-known philosopher. But it 
is to do more; it is to state facts, that, 
coming from his superintending know- 
ledge and authority, are not to be disre- 
garded. He tells us to whom we are in- 
debted for the agitation and adoption of — 
this question—“ To the Quakers,” says 
he, ‘‘ who were the first to show them-. 
selves friends to the rights of humanity, 

and to dissenters of all denominations ;” 
adding, in the true spirit of levelling, to 
his levelling flock, this prophetic ex- 
hortation to perseverance in the good 
cause; namely, “ that the time is arriv-' 
ing, when the wolf shall lie down with 

the lamb, as the present state of 
things,” says he, ‘makes highly proba- 
ble;”—that is to say, that all being equal, 

blacks and whites, French and English, 

wolves and lambs, shall all, ‘“ merry com- 
panions every one,” promiscuously pig 

together ; engendering a race of people 

not descended, as Voltaire says, from: 
monkies and wolves, but a new species of: 
man as the product of thisnew philosophy, 

a nondescript in the order of human be- 

ings, and hitherto unknown to the natu- 
ralist. But: as that present state of 
things to which the sermon alludes, is 

widely different from the present state of 
things, the only remark I shall make upon 

what I have stated, is this, in the shape 

of a question—Is there, or can there be, 
any just reason why the Quakers, o- any 
other of the sects of dissenters, should be 

more forward in showing themselves 

friends to the rights of humanity, than the 
members of the established church are ? 
And to this I shall wait for an answer inar- 
gument: but, in the mean time, having 
heard the assertion that they are so, and 
understanding that all the petitions for the . 
abolition of this trade have been either 
from, or through the influence of, this 
body of men ; and apprehending that the 
same proceeding may be adopted in this 
House, I shall trouble your lordships with 
a few reflections on this subject. 

I say, then, as a general proposition, 

that the right of petitioning the king, or 
either House of parliament, is a right in- 
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herent in the subject, fundamental in the 
constitution, justin its origin, and benefi- 
cial in its application; but, at the same 
time, it isa right subject to limitations. 
That it is a restricted night we know from 
the act of the 13th Chas. 2d, s. 1, c. 5, the 
restrictions of which I need not here enu- 
merate ; but the reasons of those restric- 
tions we all must remember to be on ac- 
count of the rage for petitioning that 
preceded the grand rebellion in 1640; and 
we know too, that it is under these re- 
strictions that the right is declared and 
confirmed by the act of the Ist of Wiliam 
and Mary, s.2, c.2. This, then, being 
the case, my argument is, that the ground 
of every petition to the king, or to either 
House of parliament (legal ground [mean) 
is and can only be for two causes—either 
against the infringement of a constitu- 
_ tional right by the legislature, or by any 
branch of it; or, that right being so in- 
fringed, for aredress of grievances. Now, 
I conceive, the constitutional rights of 
the subject to be, and only to be, the 
right of personal security, the right of 
personal liberty, and the right of private 
property; and against the infringement of 
any of these rights, or, if infringed, for 
the redress of grievances, are the only 
grounds, on which the subject’s right of 
petitioning is made to rest. This I take 
to be clear and indisputable doctrine ; 
and being so, let us see whether the peti- 
tions that have been and may be again 
presented, for the abolition of the slave 
trade, are founded upon the infringement 
of any one of those rights; and if not, whe- 
ther they are not consequently illegal ? 
Let me ask then, is the carrying on of the 
slave trade against the personal security, 
the personal liberty, or the private pro- 
perty of these petitioners; or does it in 
any wise disturb any one of these rights? 

at must bethe answer? Examine the 
question. It is impossible to be so. Upon 
what ground, then, are these petitions ? 
Are they for the redress of grievances ? 
No: this neither cannot be; for none of 
these rights are infringed upon, and not 
being infringed upon, there are no griev- 
ances to be redressed. 

But. these petitions must have some 
ground to stand upon; and what is it? 
It is, say the petitioners, the ground of 
humanity; but humanity, as I have 
shown, is no ground for petitioning : hu- 
_ manity is a private feeling, and not a pub- 


lic principle to act upon: it is a case of 


conscience, and not a-constitutional right ; 
[ VOL. XXX.] 
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—but where against this ver 


and if petitions are to be admitted for 
conscience sake, why not petition to alter 
the liturgy of the church of England, and 
to change the established religion of the 
country? The ground is the same, and 
the reason the same; but, I trust, the 
practice is not meant to be the same. 
But here, too, reverts my question, what 
right has a Quaker, or any other dissen- 
ter, to more humanity than a church of 
England man? And yet such is the pre- 
tence ; but admitting he has, what is the 
answer to their petitions? The aswer is, 
have nothing to do with the trade, and 
your humanity is out of the question ; 

ut if this were not so, let me ask again, 
what right has any body of men, however 
numerous (unless with sinister views, or 
for hypocritical purposes) to set up their 
humanity against the humanity of other 
people ; and, to satisfy that humanity, to 


call upon parliament—to do what? to re- 


peal their own acts; and this, too, ina 
case where not only public faith is to be 
violated, public justice sacrificed, all 
ideas of policy obliterated, thousands and 
tens of thousands of subjects ruined, mil- 
lions and tens of millions of property lost 
now-dis- 
senting) humanity, this trade has been 
carried on by all countries in the four 
quarters of the globe; and particularly 
by this for near two centuries and a half. 
But what is all this to us, say these pe- 
titioners ; for has not citizen Robespierre 
said, *“* perish the colonies, rather than 
we should lose one of the principles of 
our new philosophy ?” But I say, that 
this is to dictate to parliament ; it is to 
petition * for the alteration of matters 
established by law in the state,’’ which is 
expressly contrary to law; it is to set up 
toleration against establishment, and to 
presume on strength where weakness 
ought to prevail. The inference I then 
drew, is this, that these petitions are not 
founded on any constitutional ground, . 
either of infringement of right, or redress 
of grievances, but savouring of the times, 
are like those tumultuos petitions that, 
preceding the grand rebellion in the year 
1640, gave occasion to the act alluded to 
of the 13th Chas.2d, and being so, are con- 
sequently illegal, and being illegal, ought 
not to have been received, but being re- 
ceived, ought wholly to be disregarded. 
—His lordship then moved, “ That the 
further consideration of the question for 
the abolition of the slave trade be post- 
poned to this day five months.” 
[2 U] 
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Earl Stanhope said, that the present mo- |.a great insult to the Commons to decide 
tion was unprecedented. What! stop a] by this hasty vote that which they had 
judicial inquiry, when only one side of the | with such labour and _ pains brought to 
question had been heard! This would | their bar forasolemn decision. __. 
be the height of injustice. Theabolition| The Duke of Clarence made a handsome 
of the slave trade was a most glorious | apology for what he had said on Mr. Wil- 
work ; it was the work of humanity, of; berforce: he respected that gentleman’s 
freedom, and of justice. Our slave trade | very high character, and certainly meant 
had nothing to do with the French Revo- | him no personal or political insult. 
lution, and therefore he should give the; The Bishop of St. David's said, that 
motion his decided negative. though neither a correspondent with Con- 

The Duke of Clarence thought it would | dorcet, an admirer of French republi- 
be impolitic and unjust to abolish the | canism, ora friend to fanatics, yet he 
slave trade. He went into the merits of | conceived that, before war was declared 
the trade, the immense capital that was | against France, he might communicate 
- employed, and the consequences that must | by letter with a man of sense, talk famili- 
ensue from putting a stop to that which arly with a dissenter, and converse on 
ages had confirmed as highly beneficial | philosophy, without losing an atom of 
to this country. The business of this sort | that veneration he had for our mixed 
of freedom was begun by a Mr. Ramsay, | monarchical government, or forfeiting an 
who was one of the most tyrannical men | iota of his firm allegiance to the king, 
that ever governed a plantation in the | and his true friendship for the constitution. 
West Indies, but who, philosophied by | But it so happened that he had no corres- 
- those new-fangled principles of liberty, | pondents in France, and that he detested 
which had deluged Europe with blood, | from his heart the principle which it was 
became now as great a tyrant to order | now evident actuated this rebellion. He 
and good government as he was before to | was, however, a friend to the bill for abo- 
_ justice, moderation, and true liberty. His | lishing the slave trade, and having stu- 

royal highness asserted that the promoters | died the whole of the evidence on that 
of the abolition were either fanatics or hy- | subject, and in a great measure made up 
pocrites, and in one of those classes he | his mind upon it, he should certainly give 
ranked Mr. Wilberforce. That French | his negative to the motion made by the 
politics did interfere with the opinions | noble earl. | . 
and arguments of British senators, he| The Earl of Mansfeld hoped the noble 
should be able to prove by a letter from | earl would withdraw his motion, and not 
lord Stanhope to citizen Condorcet. This | take the sense of the House upon it. 
jetter he read. It contained congratula-| The Earl of Abingdon agreed to with- 
tions to the French republican on the | draw his motion. 
turn which the slave trade was likely to 
take, and the victory obtained in the 
House of: Commons over the opponents 
to freedom. It also mentioned with joy 
that the day was arriving when liberty 
would triumph, and monarchical tyrann 
be every where exploded and crushed. 

Lord Grenville took up in'a very se- 
rious manner, the attack made on Mr. 
Wilberforce—a gentleman who was an 
ornament to human nature. The epithets. 
of fanatic or hypocrite did not belong to 
him: he had taken up the business with 
a spirit that flowed from justice, and had 
persevered in it with an assiduity that did 
credit to his heart as well as his head. 
There was little doubt, but that in the end 
the noble object of his pursuit would be 
crowned with success. In respect to the 
‘Motion, it certainly should have his dis- 
sent; because it was not giving a fair 
chance to the business ; and it would be 
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of the East India Company's €harter.] 
April 23. The House having resolved 
into a committee to take into considera- 
tion the petition of the East India Com- 
pany relative to the Renewal of their 
Charter, | | 

Mr. Dundasintroduced his observations 
upon the important national subject of 
the British government and trade in the 
East Indies, by stating, that the difficul- 
ties which he had experienced had arisen, 
not only from the importance and magni- 
tude of the subject, but from the system 
which he was to propose being in oppo- 
sition to established theories in govern- 
ment and in commerce. These theories, 
he admitted, were just and applicable to 
other cases, and yet he found it danger-. 
ous to listen to them, when he was devis- 
ing a plan of government and a system of. 
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trade for British India. ‘ No writer upon 
political economy (he said) has as yet 
supposed that an extensive empire can be 
administered by a commercial association ; 
and no writer on commercial economy has 
thought, that trade ought to be shackled 
by an exclusive privilege. In deviating 
from these principles, which have been 
admitted and admired, I am sensible, that 
my opinions have popular prejudices 
against them, but I am pur abn by suc- 
cessful experience ; and when the House 
adverts to the peculiarities of the subject 
before them, hey will at once see, that 
I am not attempting to overturn theories, 
though I am unwilling to recede from old 
and established practice. I wish, in the 
outset, to arrest the attention of the 
House, and to fix it on the advantages 
which Great Britain actually possesses, 
and then to ask, whether it would be wise 
or politic to forego them in search of 
greater advantages which may exist ony 
in imagination ? It would be idle, it would, 
perhaps, be a proof of ignorance, to main- 
tain that all the advantages which Great 
Britain possesses from its connexion with 
India, arise out of the present exclusive 
privilege of the company ; but it would be 
rash, and, perhaps, impossible tosay, what 
might be the political or commercial ef- 
fects of a:variation from the present sys- 
tem. In an age of enterprise and improve- 
ment, men are unwilling to hear of re- 
straints; but the wisdom of the British par- 
liament will not rashly relinquish a positive 
good in possession, for a probable one in 
anticipation.” Mr. Dundas then stated, 
that the shipping employed by the East 
India company amounted to 81,000 tons ; 
that the seamen navigating those ships 
were about 7,000 men, who had constant 
employment ; that the raw materials im- 
ported from India, for the use of the home 
manufactures, amounted annually to about 
700,000/.;. that the various articles of 
British produce and manufacture annually 
exported to India and China, in the com- 
pany’s ships, amounted to upwards of a 
million and a half sterling, including the 
exports in private trade allowed to indivi- 
duals ; that the fortunes of individuals ac- 
spas in India, andremitted home through 

e medium of private trade, by bills on 
the court of directors, or by other means, 
formed an addition to the capital of the 
nation, the amount of which could not 
be accurately ascertained, but might be 
stated, at least, at a million per annum. 
_ * The industry of Britain (he observed ) 
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‘ment. 


ig thus, on the one hand, increased, by 


the export of produce and manufactures, 
and the consumption of these manufac- 
tures enlarged by the number of persons 
returning with fortunes from India, or 
who are supported by the trade and reve- 
nues of India; and on the other, it is fos- 
tered and encouraged by the import of the 
raw materials from India, upon which 
many of our moat valuable manufactures 
depend. In short, the receipts and pay- 
ments of the East India company amount 
annually to more than six millions ster- 


ling. 
Flaving made these observations, Mr. 
Dundas brought forward the general ques- 
tion—Upon what principle ought the state 
to govern its Indian possessions? And 
under what regulations ought the trade 
to the East Indies to be conducted? He 
wished if it were possible, to state sepa- 
rately his observations upon the two great 
pone comprehended in this question; 
ut he found that it would be impractica- 
ble to explain his ideas of the government, 
without frequently referring to the con- 
nexion established between it and the 
trade. Mr. Dundas then stated the na- 
ture of the present government of India ; 
that it was vested in a corporation under 
the control of the executive power, and 
the superintending authority of parlia- 
ment, and that the experience ofnine years 
had justified this system, and induced him 
to propose to the consideration of the 
House the continuance of it, ‘* There 
were (he said) facts and events respecting 
which there could be no difference of opi- 
nion. India, or the country in Hindos- 
tan governed by Britain, is in a state of 
prosperity unknown to it under the most 
wise and politic of its ancient sove- 
reigns. The British possessions compared 
with those of the neighbouring states in 
the peninsula, are like a cultivated gar- 
den compared with the field of the slug- 
gard. The revenues of India have been 
increased, and the trade connected with 
them is in a state of progressive improve- 
A war, as inevitable as it was po- 
litic, has been conducted with vigour and 
brought to an honourable and advantage- 
ous conclusion. Should it here be said, 
that the company is an improper instru- 
ment for the management of an empire: 
I would (if they were not under the con- 
trol of the executive power and the super- 
intendance of parliament) readily admit 
the force of the argument; but if I find 
them to be an organ of government, and 
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of trade, which has experimentally proved 
itself to be suited to the administration of 
distant provinces, the revenues of which 
are to be realized through a regulated 
commerce, I am afraid to lay aside 4 
means which has hitherto answered all the 
political and commercial purposes for 
which they had been employed.”—Mr. 
Dundas then took a view of the hypothe- 
sis, that the system of governing India 
should be altered, and enumerated the 
difficulties which must be overcome, be- 
fore the separation of the government 
from the trade could be effected. In the 
first place, he asked, would not the com- 
pany, under the general terms of their 
charters, lay claim to the whole territo- 
rial revenues of India. They in fact do 
make such a claim; but he was by no 
means of opinion, that it had any legal 
foundation. It must, however, be allowed, 
that there is room for much legal discus- 
sion on this subject. 
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Under this impres- | 
sion he had asked from those, who to local ' 
knowledge had addedexperiencein govern- | 
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poe evils, which the delay, arising 
om the plan of a separation of the go- 
vernment from the trade would produce. 
Recurring to the actual state of the re- 
venue and of the trade, and to the advan- 
tages which the public were deriving and 
were about to receive from the company, 
he asked, would not the system of sepa- 
ration create an interruption in the dis- 
charge or liquidation of the company’s. 
debts? Would it not derange the regu 
progress of their increasing commerce, 
and would there not be a serious danger, 
that while these innovations were intro- 
ducing, rival European powers might 
grasp at the occasion, renew their com- 
mercial efforts, divert into a new channel 
the streams which were running towards 
Britain and rendering London the empo- 
rium of the eastern trade? We thus 
might lose national advantages, which we 
never might regain. He asked, in fine, 
considering the distance of the two parts 
of our empire from each other, whether 
an injudicious procrastination might not 


ing India, and in con ucting the trade, | shake that confidence, which so remote 


what buildings of every description would | 


_ be required by the company, for the pur- 
poses of trade, and what would be re- 
quiredby government, exercising its civil, 
military, and financial powers. He had 
asked, upon what data the compensation 
for the buildings and property to be as- 
sumed by the public could proceed? 
He had asked, whether the stores re- 
quired for the protection and defence of 
the settlements were to be paid for, upon 
the principle of the original cost, or upon 
that ofan equitable mercantile profit? He 
had asked (upon the hypothesis of a com- 
plete separation, ) what offices would be 
required for government and what for 
commerce, and with the object of ascer- 
taining the functions of these separate 
departments, and the expenses each would 
cost? He had asked, what burthens the 
company had incurred in acquiring and 
maintaining our territorial possessions, 
that he might form some estimate of the 
compensation to which they would be en- 
titled, or to which, in reason, and in 
equity, they would look forward? He 
appealed to the House, whether these 
difficulties were not of a nature that 
would be embarrasing, in carrying into 
execution any plan for a separation of 
the government and revenues from the 
trade of India. In the next place, sup- 
posing all the preceding difficulties to be 
overcome, Mr. Dundas adverted to the 


a dependency at present had upon the 
sovereignty of Britain? And whether 
this danger was to be incurred, merely 
because it was true in theory, and popu- 
lar in opinion, that a mercantile body was 
unequal to the government of distant 
provinces? His reasonings, he knew, 
were reprobated by the political princi« 
ples of ancient nations, but the case was 
novel ; it was not through commerce that 
they received revenue ; for commerce then 
was narrow, and could not be the vehicle 
by which a revenue could be realized by 
ny eae 
_ Mr. Dundas stated as a third difficulty, 
in receding from the present system of 
overnment in India, the effect which the 
Innovation might have on the minds of 
the natives. They had been long habi- 
tuated to look up to, and to rest upon the 
protection of the company. e have 
now, said he, after many a struggle in the 
field, and after the many experiments 
which necessarily preceded the establish- 
ment of a regulated commerce, the pros- 
pect of consolidating our power and in- 
creasing our revenue. Would it be wise 
to recede from the treaties by which we 
acquired our territories? Or would the 
deviation from them accommodate itself 
to the feelings of the natives ? It would 
be vain to suppose that their minds, or 
their habits of thinking, could be easily 
familiarized to the change; no foresight 
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could even ¢onjecture the consequences. 
The natives of India look back to the an- 
cient sovereignty of the Moguls, and their 
confidence in the company has its source 
in the country governments, exercising 
power as a branch of that subordination 
to which their forefathers were subjected. 
Would the attempt to unhinge their opi- 
nions be liberal, or would it be just? 
Lord Clive, to whom we owe our empire 
in India, with a discernment and a wis- 
dom equal to his valour, laid the founda- 
dations for consolidating the British power 
in Asia by entwining his laurels round 
the opinions and. prejudices. of the subju- 
_ gated natives. t this political foresight, 
his country is as much indebted to him, 
as for his victory at Plassey. This great 
warrior and statesman thought that it 
would be wise to hold our territories b 
grants from the Mogul. He saw that 
the native princes and states, which had 
sprung up out of the ruins of that empire, 
were sheltering themselves under the 


forms of the fallen government; he knew. 
that the power of granting or refusing. 


privileges no longer remained with: the 
emperors of Delhi; but he appealed to 
the rights of these sovereigns, and on 


these rights engrafted the British power 


in Asia. If, then, the natives of India 
paid so much adoration to the shadows 
of their departed monarchs, would it be 
wise or politic to attempt to tear from 
them their feelings and their Bie ae ? 
We might attempt it, but feelings will 
flow on in their accustomed course. If 
the company have been found a success- 
ful instrument for the administration of 
our Indian affairs, might not the assump- 
tion of the power by the state shake the 


faith of the native princes in all the trea-- 


ties which we have made with them ; and 
might not those alliances, which had late- 
ly thrown the balance of power in India 
in favour of Britain, be lost, by what to 
these sovereigns would appear a measure 
contrary to their notions of our national 
honour? In proof of the inexpediency 
of deviating from experience, Mr. Dundas 
farther appealed to the opinions of those 
distinguished men who, soon after the 
acquisition of the territorial revenues, 
had held high situations in India: govern- 
ment, availing itself of their abilities, and 
desirous of forming plans for the future 
administration of Indian affairs, stated to 
Mr. Hastings, Mr. Barwell, sir John Cla- 
vering, Mr. Francis, colonel Monson, sir 
William Chambers, and sir Elijah Impey, 
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the following important eon ?1.Upon 
what political principles can Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, be held by great Bri- 
tain? Upon this subject, some of them 
were of opinion, that it would be prefer- 
able to continue the Mogul forms, to 
which the natives have been habituated ; 
and others of them recommended, that the 
sovereignty should be assumed directly by 
Great Britain. 2. In whom is to be veated 
the executive power in India? And here 
the opinions were equally different ; some 
recommending that it should be in the 
governor én council ; others, that it should 
be in the governor and council. 3. Under 
what restrictions is the power of subor- 
dinate legislation to be exercised? And 
on this.point, there also existed differences 
of opinion, respecting the share to be 
given to the governor and council, and 
to thesupreme courtofjudicature. 4. Under 
what title and in what manner ought 
the territorial revenues to be collected ? 
On this subject also the opinions were at 
variance ; some recommended the Mogul 
revenue system, others the financial eco- 
nomy of Britain. 5. How are the other re- 
venues to be collected ? that is, the duties 
and customs. 6. By what courts ought the 
judicial power to be administered in the 
British provinces in India? And here 
the opinions turned upon the different 
modes of administering justice among the 
British subjects. If I had found (said Mr. 
Dundas ) thatso many able men, whoeither 
possessed the advantage of local informa- 
tion, or who were employing themselves in 
the pursuit of it, had agreed in opinion in 
the answers which they transmitted home 
upon all or upon any of these subjects, it 
would have been an inducement to build a 
system upon them; but from their differ- 
ences of opinion, I can only draw this 
conclusion, that it is safer to rest on the 
present system, which experience has ren- 
dered practicable, than to entrust myself 
to theories, about which ingenious and in-. 
formed men have not agreed. 
Having thus shown the expediency of 
continuing the foreign government, as at: 
present administered, Mr. Dundas then 
considered the propriety of continuing 
the domestic plan of administration. He 
was awareit might be asserted that though, 
the patronage was directly in the compa- 
ny, it was indirectly in the crown. With 
respect to this subject, he wished only to 
fix the attention of the committee on the 
fact, that the civil and military servants 
were appointed by the directors. He by. 
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no means meant to be understood as as- 
serting that the recommendation of a per- 
son by the executive power, would not 
meet with attention ; on the contrary, he 
was free to confess, that it had often done 
so, and that the directors bad been dis- 
sed to listen to such recommendations. 
le was ready even to meet any objections 
upon that topic, by the fair avowal of the 
degree in which the court had listened to 
the wishes of the executive power, and he 
would be happy when that subject came 
to be under the consideration of the House, 
to statetheextent of patronage which had 
been, from time to time, exercised by go- 
vernment, At the same time he stated 
his full conviction, that if the Indian patro- 
nage should be vested and concentered 
immediately in the crown, the weight of it 
would be too great in the balance of our 
government, and might prove dangerous 
to the spirit of the constitution. It was 
enough at present to refer to the fact, 
that the patronage, from the appointment 
of writers and cadets, and the promotion 
through all the gradations in the civil and 
military departments, were in the com- 
pany. Upon the supposition,. however, 
that abuses.of this power had been com- 
mitted, to the extent with which the com- 
pany had been charged, still he would ra- 
ther endure these abuses, than run the 
risk of alarming the best friends of their 
country, by an undue increase of the 
executive power. Had even the govern- 
ment of India remained as much wnres+ 
trained by the executive power and by 
parliament, as before the establishment 
of the present system, by the act of 1784, 
still, with all its imperfections on its head, 
and with all the faults which marked it, 
he would have preferred a lesser to the 
greater evil, of placing the administration 
of the 
hands of the state. The case, however, was 


otherwise ; the company could no longer. 


oppress the natives, by an unjustifiable 
augmentation of revenue, .because the 
affairs of India were under the immediate 
control of the executive power. The com- 
pany could no longer augment their in- 
vestments by despoiling the natives of the 


fruits of their industry, because the tenures. 


on which the lands were held were render- 
ed permanent, and the taxes on the pro- 


duce of arts and manufactures were known 


and fixed. The company could no longer 
make war, to gratify the avarice and am- 
bition of their servants, because their ser- 
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superiors, and these to the decisions of a 
British parliament. The present system of 
governing India, both abroad and at home; 
has been found adequate to the objects 
both of war and of peace. In so far as that 
system shall appear to be experimentally 
erroneous, it can be varied and improved 
by regulations, calculated to remedy those 
errors, but it would be unjustifiable rash- 
ness totally to overturn it, and to enter on 
the task of inventing, what might, perhaps, 
be only more perfect in description. It 
may not be improper, at the same time, to 
observe, that if the present domestic. sys- 
tem has been found adequate to the past, 
there seems no reason to think that it will 
be less so for the future. I allow (said he). 
that when the present controlling power 
was instituted, the commissioners for thé 
affairs of India had much to learn from 
the details of business ; nor do I consider 
it as ostentation, when I look back to the 
embarrassing situation of the company’s. 
affairs, to the difficulties which were to be 
surmounted, and to the fortunate issue of 
our efforts, to give it as my opinion, that 
it is safer for this country to continue the 
present mode of government by the direc- 
tors, controlled by the executive power, 
than to recur to the speculative plan of in- 
venting a more perfect system, however re- 
commended as plausible in theory or splen- 
did in experiment. So far as regards my= 
self, ever looking forward to the present 
moment, when a system for Indian affairs 


is to be finally devised and adopted b 


liament, it was always my object, in all 
the reports which: I ave annually sub-. 
mitted to parliament, and in all the publi- 
cations on Indian affairs which I have- 
either patronised or authorized, to give to 
the public every thing that I myself knew 
respecting the subject, and to take off the 
veil from what has been called the arcana 
of Indian politics and trade, that the plans 
respecting them, in their succession might 
lie open to the understanding of every 
man, who would take the trouble of pe- 
rusing and studying them; it was from | 
this freedom of communication I expected 
the kind of knowledge would be diffused, 
which could enable the members of this 
House and the nation at large, to examine. 
and decide upon the propositions which I 
was to submit to the good sense and pro- 
bity of the British nation. The legislature 
and the public could tken judge for them- 
selves, what system of foreign and do- 
mestic government would be. best suited 


vants were now made responsible to their | to the Asiatic interests of their country. 
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Mr. Dundas then proposed, that the 
board of commissioners should continue in 
its present constitution; but with one 
change, viz. that his majesty should have 
the power of promoting to a seat at the 
board, men, who were not of his privy 
council. It was in the remembrance of 
many of the members of the House, and 
it was known to them all, that at the period 
when the board of control was instituted, 
the object was, that the members compos- 
ing it, should be selected from those high 
departments of the state, where, as officers 
of the crown, they enjoyed emoluments 
which would compensate for the discharge 
of this new trust. It had been found, 
however, from experience (whether this 


was to be referred to the other important | - 


charges committed to the members of the 
board, or whether to their aspiring at the 
great offices of state) that the changes at 
the board had been too frequent, to ena- 
ble those who had the immediate respon- 
sibility, to derive the aid they might other- 
wise expect from their counsels and sup- 
port. Though no member who had held 
a seat at the board had left it without 
having dane himself honour by his labour 
and attention, yet he could not help wish- 
ing for the aid of some members to this 
board, whose situations might be consi- 
dered as more permanent.—Having thus 
given his opinion of the foreign and do- 
mestic Sbeear required for Indian 
affairs, he could not but offer a public 
apology for differing in opinion, on the 
subject of the appointment to the govern- 
ments and supreme councils in India, 
from lord Cornwallis, who recommended, 
that this power should be vested in the 
crown. I'wo reasons had induced him to 
prefer the continuance of the present sys- 
tem One was, that the crown had the 
power of recalling these officers, if their 
administration appeared to be directed by 
any but public measures. Another was, 
that a minister might be prevailed upon, 
from private motives, or by solicitations 
from those whom it might be difficult to 
resist, to appoint persons whom he himself 
might not entirely approve of. The case, 
however, was widely different, when -a 
minister could only recommend a charac- 
ter to the judgment of twenty-four per- 
sons. This check was a proper one on 
the executive power, and obviously tended 
to make the directors careful in choosin 

a man, whose appointment they could 
avow to the public. These were his rea- 
sons for recommending the continuance 
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of the present mode of appointing to the 
governments in India, and he left them to 
the consideration of parliament as an 
apology, why he had adventured to differ 
in opinion from the high authority to which 
he had referred. oe : 
Mr. Dundas now proceeded to consider 
the subject of the East India trade, and 
stated the general question, under what 
regulations ought the trade to the East 
Indies to be in future conducted? - He 
prefaced his observations upon this sub- 
ject, by alluding to the difficulties, which | 
upon it, as well as on the. subject.of go- 
vernment, he had experienced, from the 
influence of prevailing speculations and 
theory ; but here also he held it to be his 
anid to rely on experience alone. I 
wish not (said he) to curb the spirit of 
commercial enterprise in a nation where 
it ought to be cherished and encouraged ; 
on the contrary, I wish to give it its utmost 
scope, consistently with the safety of those 
who may engage in it, and with the general 
rosperity of the kingdom. Parliament 
Pas to hear the claims of all parties, to 
listen to the reasoning by which they sup- 
port them, and to keep its judgment to 
one great object, the interest of the British 
Empire. If any branch of commerce 
arrived at whatever height it may be) 
be made a subject of commercial ar- 
gument, and the history of it not taken © 
into view, likealaw, thesystem oftrademay — 
seem to be obvious, while the application 
of it will be found impracticable. . If the 
East India trade of Britain is the greatest 
commercial concern which has as yet oc- 


curred in the annals of polished nations, 
it is at the same time, the most striking 


example by which we could illustrate the 
force of the preceding experimental obser- 
vation. .Were a member of this House 
merely to take up the account of the profits 
of the East-India trade, and then to fix 
his attention on the surplus revenues pro- 
posed to be divided between the public 
and the company, and without looking 
back to the vicissitudes through which the 
trade has passed for nearly two centuries, 
or examining the aids which the nation 
has given to prop up the credit of the 
East-India company, as its commercial 
representative in Asia, I can suppose him 
embracing the opinion, that monopolies 
are baneful in their spirit, and exclusive 
privileges destructive in their tendency ; 
and he has the authority of the first modern 
writers on commerce to support his plau-. 


‘sible opinion. _ If, however, he will look 
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back to the losses which the company 
have experienced, or if he will examine 
the profits which, from time to time, the 
have drawn on their capital stock, he will 

robably start back from his own specu- 

tions, and reflect and deliberate well, 
before he will give his voice for depriving 
them of their exclusive privileges. 

In this place, Mr. Dundas took an in- 
teresting retrospect of the history of the 
East India trade, and the substance of his 
observations was nearly as follows: The 
staples of Asia, he said, viz. spiceries and 
aromatics, precious stones, and wrought 
silks and cottons, had been in estimation 
among all the polished nations, and with 
all the great sovereigns in the ancient and 
modern worlds. As the darkness which 
hung over Europe, during the middle ages, 
began to be dispelled, the same taste for 
the productions of the East was created 
by the commercial efforts of the Italian 
republics. By means of caravans, and 


the navigation of rivers, the produce of 


India was brought to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and carried from the ports 
of this sea, by the traders of Venice and 
Genoa, to the different countries in the 
north of Europe. The riches acquired by 
these republicans in consequence of the 
exclusive prvisges which they possessed 
in the countries through whichthe Eastern 
commodities had to pass before they rea- 
. ched the Mediterranean; if it had given 
them the entire possession of the trade, at 
the same time tended to rouse the spirit 
of enterprise and of discovery among the 
. other European nations. In consequence 
of this prevailing spirit, the Portuguese, 
- under Vasco de Gama, discovered the 
passage to India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, in a short time, not only anni- 
hilated the trade of the Italian republics, 
but acquired the trade and the settlements 
in India which gave to Emanuel an exclu- 
sive possession of all the wealth which the 
East could then send to Europe. About 
the latter end of the 16th century, the 
Dutch became independent of the crown 
of Spain, and sent their armed ships to the 
East-Indies. In a few years they were 
the rivals and supplanters of the power 
and influence of the Portuguese, and at 
last erected their several, but connected, 
East-India companies, carrying on the 
trade upon a joint stock, and under an 
exclusive privilege. This spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise, ina short time, induced 
France to engage in the Asiatic trade, and, 


in imitation of the Dutch, to establish its 
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East-India company. The French, how- 
ever, were not as yet acquainted with the 
principlesupon which a foreign and distant 
trade could be established, having been 
accustomed only to a narrow trafic with 
their European neighbours. During these 
important commercial transactions, Eng- 
land also became an eagar competitor in 
the trade and navigation to the Eastern 
world. Possessed of more national ardour, 
and equally persevering with the Dutch, 
emerging too from civil and religious thral- 
dom, it determined to participate with the 
Portuguese and the Dutch commercial 
adventurers in the profits of the trade to 
the East-Indies. Imitating the example 
of the other European nations, queen 
Elizabeth gave a charter to the London 
company in 1600. At first, one or more 
of the adventurers were entitled to carry 
on the trade upon their own shares, but 
in a short time it was found necessary to 
rest the whole of the concern upon a joint 
stock. In the succeeding reigns, the 
crown frequently granted licences to in- 
dividuals, and the London company had 
to struggle, not only against the foreign 
companies of Europe, but against the 
English interlopers. At last a new asso- 
ciation was formed, under the name of the 
English East India company ; the charter 
of the London association still remaining. 
It was soon, however, found, that two 
companys belonging to the same nation, 
neither could carry on the trade with pro- 
fit to themselves, nor for the interest of 
their country. The London company 
had, besides, purchased up the greatest 
part of the shdres of the English , the ruin 
of both would have followed, had not the 
whole subject been referred to lord Go- 
dolphin, and had not, upon his award, the 
present united company of merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, been 
established. rom this period to the 
middle of the present century, the trade 
to the East Indies had nothing peculiar to 
distinguish its character in Britain from 
the other countries in Europe; the ships 
of the European companies, in general, 
carried out bullion and produce, and 
brought back goods from India and China 
to be disposed of at our sales in London. 
—Towards the middle of the present cen- 
tury, however, France formed the bold 
design of acquiring territorial possessions 
in India, and the struggle between the 
French and the English companies termi- 


nated, in our acquiring a revenue of many 


millions sterling, and comprehending about 
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twenty millions of inhabitants. This tri- 
umph of England was ratified by the 
memorable peace of 1763. The House 
may easily form an idea of the state of our 
Asiatic commerce at this juncture, from 
the following statement: from 1731 to 
1741, on am average of ten years, there 
was paid for bullion exported, 464,5744: ; 
for goods and stores exported, 152,609. ; 
the bills drawn on the Court of directors 
amounted to 167,410/.; and the amount 
of the sales in Europe was 1,700,675l. 
From 1741 to 1747, on the average of six 
ears, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
667,2381;; for goods and stores exported, 
189,4111.; the bills drawn onthe court of 
directors amounted to 230,914/.; and the 
sales of goods amounted to 1,907,1051. ; 
from 1747 to 1757, on an average of ten 
ears, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
67,0571; for goods and stores exported 
267,730/.; the bills drawn on the court 
of directors amounted to 164,482/.; and 
the sales of goods amounted to 2,143,4591 ; 
from 1757 to 1767, on an average of ten 
years, there was paid, for bullion exported, 
121,2871.; for goods and stores exported, 
428,7071.; the bills drawn on the court 
of directors amounted to 432,891l.; and 
_ the sales of goods amounted to 2,315,573/. 
Mr. Dundas, having thus given a view of 
the company’s affairs, when their situa- 
tion was merely commercial, or changing 
to the novel character of delegated sove- 
reigns drawing revenues from rich provin- 
ces, to be realised in Britain through the 
medium of trade (after again adverting to 
the magnitude of our possessions, dnd to 
the acquisition of the Duannee) observed, 
that the company was the instrument of 
government, remitting a revenue which 
was to furnish a capital for trade, exclu- 
sively of the exports upon which they had 
formerly depended: dverting again to 
the laudable interferences of parliament 
to obtain, upon evidence, a knowledge of 
the actual value of the British possessions 
in India, and to the successive regulations 
in different acts, down to the period when 
the present system of control was estab- 
lished, in 1784; he concluded that the 
company had now become the organ by 
which the Indian Empire of Britain ought 
to be administered. Upon this system, 
Mr. Dundas remarked, there were a va- 
- Tiety of opinions: by one set of men it 
was maintained, that it was a political ab- 
surdity to entrust to a commercial associ- 
ation the government of an empire; since 
the very nature of this power rendered it 
(VOL. XXX. } . _ 
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impracticable for the company’s servants, 
either to conduct commerce upon proper 
purone: or to govern our subjects in 

ndia wisely or well. But is it not true, 
(said he) that the revenues of India must 
pass to Britain through the medium of | 
trade? Is it not true, that the manu- 
facturers of Britain, whether we view them 
as exporting produce wrought up from 
the materials uf our own country, or as 
drawing their gains from produce that de- 
ei on raw materials imported from the 

ast, have become rich? _ Is it not true, 
that the tribute from India cannot be rea- 
lised in Britain, with safety to the state, 
through any other medium, but that of a 
regulated trade? Is it not true, that from 
the acquisition of the Duannee to the pre 
sent times (particularly since the controk 
of the executive power has been success- 


fully employed to prevent abuses in the 


administration of the government and 
revenues of India) that the trade has been 
rapidly improving and increasing, and that 
parliament havehad annually the evidence 
of this fact before them? The inference 
is obvious, that in the trade, as well as 
in the government of India, experience 
may be at variance with plausible specu- 
lation; but that in trade, as well as in 
government, we must rely on practice. 
Here Mr. Dundas laid before the House 
the following interesting statement; by 
which, he observed, the increase of the 
trade, since the acquisition of the Duannee, 
would be fully illustrated. From 1767 to 
1777, on an average of ten years, there 
was paid, for lsullion exported, 110,042/; 
for goods and stores exported 489,081/. ; 
the amount of the bills drawn on the 
court of directors, was 458,768/.; and of 
the sales in Europe 3,329,1362. From 
1777 to 1784, on an average of seven 
years, there was paid for bullion 5,653l.3 
for goods and stores exported 500,089/. 
the bills drawn on the court of directors 
amounted to 761,425/.; and the sales of 
goods to 3,185,556/. From 1784 to 1790, 
on an average of five years, there was 
paid, for bullion exported, 617,930/.; for 
goods and stores exported 635,145/.; the 
bills drawn on the court of directors 
amounted to 1,551,985/.; and the sales 
of goods amounted to 4,572,466/, From 


1790 to 1793, on an average of three years, 


there was paid, for bullion exporteds 
466,893/.; for goods and stores exported 
935,7761.; the bills drawn on the court 
of directors amounted to 668, 366/.; and 
the sales of goods amounted to 5,103,0948, 


(2X) 
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Having thus explained upon evidence, 
what the existing interests of Britain are 
in India, Mr. Dundas proceeded to ex- 
amine the arguments which had been laid 
‘before him upon the subject of the open 
trade. In the first place, he had been 
told, that the revenue might pass through 
the medium of the company, though their 
exclusive privileges were to cease and 
determine; and if this were not admitted, 
that the revenue might be distributed 
among theprivate merchants, and, through 
them, be realised in Britain, as safely, as 
through the company. Before he could 
assent to either of these opinions, it be- 

. came necessary for him to advert to the 


consequences of admitting them. I am of 


opinion, said he, after viewing the mag- 
nitude of the revenue and of the surplus, 
_after discovering the degree in which the 
een is to participate of it, and after 
1aving had it proved to me upon evidence, 
that the company is the most safe vehicle, 
through which, the remittances of this 
surplus can be made either to itself or to 
_the public ; that it would be unwise to try 
the experiment of resorting to any other 
_system. But allowing, that the open trade 
_might become a means of realising the 
revenue in Britain, there were consequen- 
‘ces both to Britain and to India, which 


_might result from the experiment, and they |. 


would readily be foreseen by the House. 
If the inhabitants of Britain were to be 
ermitted freely to emigrate to India, co- 
_lonization must necessarily take placé.,’ 
. Mr. Dundas wished therefore, to know, 
' whether this was an experiment that ought 
to be tried? And, whether the proofs 
. which we have had, of the pernicious effects 
_of emigration, would not be multiplied by 
‘such a measure? Setting aside, however, 
this probable evil, the more obvious one 
‘ of the effect of colonization upon India 
_ itself, must be deliberately examéned, 
. before we can adventure to authorize it. 

All the gentlemen, he said, who have 
' resided in India, with whom I have con- 
_ versed, and all the information which I 
have received from those, at present in 

the most important stations in India, either 
_ political or commercial, agree, that an un- 
‘restrained liberty to the Europeans to 

emigrate to, and to settle among, the In- 

dians, would, in a short time, annihilate 
‘ the respect paid to the British character, 
~ “and ruin our Indian empire. Indeed, we 


" have only to advert to what must be the- 


" situation of the settlers and of the natives, 
and we shall at once discover that this 
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opinionhas a solid foundation. If numbers 
were to emigrate to India, they must find 
out habitations and occupations in that 
iia? h In acquiring the former, they 
must drive the natives from the spots, 
upon which they and their forefathers 
have lived; and in ee the latter, the 
rivalship would enhance the price of la- 
bour, to the degree, which would soon 
render the profits from Indian imports al- 
most nothing. But supposing these to be 
only arobable mischiefs, there is one which 
is certain, and which materially affects the 

reservation of our Indian Empire.—An 
indiscriminate and unrestrained coloniza- 
tion would destroy that respect, or rather 
eradicate that fee ing» which is so general 
among the natives, of the superiority of the 
European character. It 1s a fact, that 


‘upon this feeling of the superiority of the 


Europeans, the preservation of our Em- 
pire depends, and it is owing to the limi- 
ted number of them, and to their being. 
the covenanted servants of the company, 
or licensed inhabitants, that the idea of 
the superiority is so general, or that it is 
so effectual a means of administering the 
government of our provinces. I cannot, 
said he, illustrate these observations 
better, than by referring to the corres- 

ondence between Meer Cossim and Mr. 

ansittart: the nabob complained to this 
governor, that the natives were oppressed 
and harassed by numbers of vagrant Eu- 
ropeans: thinking perhaps that the nabob 
was alarmed, without reason, Mr. Van- 
sittart replied, that these Europeans were 
too contemptible, to deserve notice, they 
may be contemptible answered the Nabob, 
in your opinion, but the dog of an Euro-_ 
pean is of consequence among the timid 
natives of this country. If then the supe- 
riority of the European character must be 
maintained in India, it is impossible for us 
to think of authorizing an unrestrained 
emigration. There is one view of the 
subject, which must forcibly ‘strike every 
man’s observation the moment it is brought 
before the House. Adventurers finding 
their hopes disappointed, and that the 
fortunes they had promised themselves 
existed only in their own imagination, | 
being, too, without resource, might seek, 
and would find, employment in the armies 
of the Mahrattas and of zhbee Sultan. 
Would it be wise, then, to fill the armies 
of our rivals in India with recruits from 
Europe; or can we suppose, that the 
open trader would conscientiously hesitate 
to supply the native powers with the nn- 
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litary stores, by which their armies might 
first resist us, and then wrest from us, the 
empire which we possess ? 

In the next place, Mr. Dundas stated, 
that he had been told, the exports of 
British produce would be increased, if the 
trade were laid open. However specious 
this opinion might appear, it became ne- 
cessary that parliament should know the 
fact, and for this purpose, he would select 
two or three articles, of what might cer- 
tainly be considered as the principal arti- 
cles of British manufacture. Woollens 
would be allowed to be the first of our 
staple commodities. It was easy for the 
speculator, while he merely considered 
the extent of our dominions in India, and 
that they were inhabited by twenty mil- 
lions of our subjects, to fancy, that here 
he would find unbounded sales for his 
goods; but he reflected not, that the cli- 
mate was against the wear of woollens; 
he reflected not that the religous preju- 
dices of many of the casts of the natives 
forbade their using them; he knew not, 
perhaps, that the dress of the natives is 
as fixed and local, as their manners. It 
waseasy also for thespeculator to suppose, 
that in such a country as India, he could 
find a market for any quantity of earthern 
ware, but he did not reflect on the bulk 
of the commodity; he had not estimated 
the amount of the freight of it; or if he 
had, perhaps he did not know that the re- 
ligious prejudices of many of the casts 
forbade their using what had been fabri- 
cated by the impure hands of infidel stran- 
gers. 1t was easy, in like manner, for the 
speculator to imagine, that if he could 
find a sale for his cottons in India, his 
riches would keep pace with his desires; 
but did he hope to rival his master in an 
art, in which he was only an imitator; or 
could he expect (comparing the high 
price of labour in Europe with the low 
price of it in India) that he could under- 
sell himthere? There were some articles 
of Europe, manufactured .cottons, which, 
from the superior taste and elegance of 
the patterns, might find a sale in India, 
and he hoped they would increase, but 
fromthe nature of the case, the superi- 
ority of the Indian manufactures must 
remain with the natives. I mention 
these particulars, said Mr. Dundas, 

‘merely tomoderate the expectations which 
have been entertained in consequence of 
the speculation of an open trade to India.” 

In the third place, Mr. Dundas observ- 
ed, fhat it had been a favourite topic of 
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late, to declaim against monopolies, and 


to confound what was truly a monopoly, 
with the exclusive privilege of the East- 


“India company. A monopoly, he observed, 


gives to individuals, or to associations, the 
power of bringing what quantity of goods 
they may choose into the market, and of 
affixing on them whatever price their av- 
arice may suggest. The House, however, ' 
would at once distinguish between ‘this 
narrow aspect of a monopoly, and an ex- 
clusive privilege given by the legislature 
to a company, proceeding upon a capital 
equal to the magnitude of the concern, 
and subject to regulation, and public con- 
trol: This distinction being admitted, the 
legislature will not be disposed rashly to 
change a current which is turning the 
greatest wheel of British commerce, which 
is giving food to industry and wealth to 
regulated enterprise, and which is about 
to become, independently of what we draw 
from duties and customs, one of the re- 
sources of the nation. It had been of late 
a fashion in our manufacturing towns, to 
hold meetings, and to come to resolutions, 
that the exclusive privilege of the East- 
India company was a monopoly, and that 
it was for the interest of the manufac- 
turers thiis monopoly should be done away. 
I would wish to ask the projectors of 
such resolutions, whether they have ex- 
amined what the company has been, and 
what they now are? To whom did they 
owe the riches which they had acquired 
from the cotton manufactures? To the 
East-India company! To whom had Bri- 
tain been indebted for a great increase of 
of its shipping? “To the East-India com- 
pany! if from other sources.our industry 
and navigation have been increased, the 


.original obligation is not, on that account, 


the less; and ought not to be forgotten. 
Some small gratitude is due for all these 
benefits. 

In estimating the metits of the East- 
India company, Mr. Dundas stated his 


‘wishes, that those who form a different 


opinion from that which he entertained on 


‘the subject, would é¢xamine accurately 
what was the real proportion of gain, from 


the India trade, received by the proprie- 
tors of East-India stock. It ought to be 
remembered on this subject, that the 


‘capital is now five millions, and the whole 
dividend, in compensation for such a ca-_ 
‘pital, and for all the risks and dangers 


which have repeatedly attended the trade, 


is not more than 400,000/. out of a sum of 
‘no less than 3,750,000/. which is portioned 
: . * s 
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out BnOne various other interests. Of 
this sum, the merchants and ship-owners 
annuallyreceive about 850,000/. the charges 
of merchandizes amount to 350,000/.; 
the goods exported, including private 
trade, at. the most moderate computation, 
do not amount to less than -1,550,0001.; 
and the customs and duties paid to the 
yublic are more than a ‘million annually. 
uch being the distribution of the returns 
on the India trade, it would be absurd to 
impute to the East India company, any 
charge of receiving exorbitant gains, at 
the expense of the public or of individuals 
of any description, In fact they have not 
received, nor are they likely to receive, 
the legal interest of the money, daily 
yee as the price of their stock. Jt is be- 
lieved, few individuals would be satisfied 
with such a returnon acommercial capital ; 
and it behoves thinking men to consider 
well, before they allow themselves to be 
led away by general declamation, ontopics, 
which are totally foreign and inapplicable 
to the subject. 
_ Mr. Dundas then proceeded to call the 
attention of the House to the probable 
state of the East India company, suppos- 
ing it possessed of no exclusive trade to 
India. I am afraid, said he, that many 
persons, who indulge themselves with the 
sanguine hope of great emoluments, aris- 
jing out of an open trade to India, do not 
advert to the state of the East India com- 
pany, independently of its exclusive 
rights. If the exclusive charter should 
expire in 1794, still the company would 
be a body corporate in perpetuity, and 
entitled to trade upon its joint stock. To 
whom, in this case, would the most im- 
ortant seats of trade in India belong? 
Io the company undoubtedly. Under 
their original and perpetual charters they 
have legally purchased or acquired Fort 
St. George, St. Helena, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, and long before they were pos- 
sessed of territories, or of the duannee. 
These possessions are their patrimonial 


property, and cannot be taken from them. . 


ort St. George was made a settlement 
by the old company in 1620, St. Helena 
tn 1651, Bombay in 1668, Calcutta and 
fort William in 1689. Upon the whole, 
exclusive of the duannee, they have an 
unalienable right to valuable landed pos- 
.6essions, amounting at least to 250,000/. 
per annum. In addition to these, the 
whole factories and commercial establish- 
ments, both in India and in the eastern 
seas, undoubtedly belong to them. Agree- 
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ably to the principles he had already de- 
tailed, Mr. Dundas observed, that he 
must take for granted that the govern- 
ment and territorial revenues are to re- 
main with the East India company, and, 
of course, that na must be considered 
as possessed of all the capital, and of the 
consequent advantages likely to arise from 
being the remitters of the public revenue, 
and these were equal in amount to the 
whole tribute which India.can afford to 
pay to this country. Under these circum- 
stances he might surely ask whether any 
individual would hazard his trade in an 
hostile’ competition with the East India 
company? and whether it would not be 
rash to disturb the established system of 
commerce when there were forcible rea» 
sons for continuing it, and scarcely any 
argument in favour ofa contrary system? 
This topic he felt to be invidious, and 
therefore he declined enlarging upon it 
he would, however, take the liberty of 
suggesting to those who were disposed to 
pursue an investigation of this subject, 
whether the Indian trade of the foreign 
European nations did not, from its actual 
state, tend to confirm the opinion, that it 
would be unavailing in the private trader 
to enter into a rival competition in the 
trade to India against the East India 
company of Great Britain. Before the 
passing of the commutation act some of 
the private merchants had had an oppor- 
tunity of drawing profits from a contra- 
band trade in tea to Great Britain ; but 
since that event this source of profit had 
been nearly exhausted, and he believed 
that those who had recently endeavoured 
to draw profits from it, had, from their 
losses, receded from the enterprise. — 
Having thus considered what the Bri- 
tish India trade is asa monopoly (if that 
term shall still be confounded with an ex- 
clusive privilege a Dundas took an 
interesting historical retrospect of what it 
had been when‘that monopoly had been 
interrupted. During a considerable part 
of the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
he observed, that the private traders had 
not only been allowed to try the experi- 
ment of the India trade, but authorized 
by a commission, in 1654-5, to engage 
in it. The trade from this period to 1657, 
therefore, might be considered as open 
and free. Several circumstances had 
contributed to prejudice the protector 
against monopolies. The most distin- 
ished writers on trade in England had 
inveighed against them, and in particular 
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against the monopoly of the East India 
company: while the authors gn the same 
subject in Holland had defended the pri- 
vileges of their East India companies. 
The disputes, too, between the Dutch and 
English East India companies, from 1620 
to the treaty which Oliver dictated in 
1654, probably prejudiced him against 
conpanies of every kind. It appears, how- 


eve:, that, upon the trade being opened 


in England, the Dutch took an unneces- 
sary alarm. In Thurloe’s State Papers 
there is an interesting lettér from Oliver's 
envy at the Hague, intimating, “ that 
the merchants at Amsterdam considered 
the opening of the navigation and,com- 
merce to the East Indies to be a measure 
that would injure the East India compa- 
nies of Holland.’ Though Cromwell 
opered the trade for four years, the ex- 
periment soon convinced him that his 
own measure was as rash as the jealousies 
and apprehensions of the Dutch were un- 
founded. In three years he discovered 
that the company’s trade (for he did not 

rohibit them from a competition with the 
private ye ile eaketd | was almost ruined, 
and that the Dutch had taken the oppor- 
tunity of scizing on Calicut, on Columbo 
in the Island of Ceylon, on Manarr, and 
Jesnapatnam. Cromwell, therefore, in 
this instance, found it expédient to alter 
his opinion (though that person, it will 
be allowed, was not in the Pabit of giving 
up his prejudices), and to restore the 
charter in 1657. Whatissingular enough, 
in this event, is, that the private traders 
themselves were the first to petition. the 
protector to restore the company’s char- 
ter; and what shows the rashness of the 
measure in the strongest degree is, that 
when the company were re-established 
upon a joint stock of 739,782/., only 50 
per cent. of this sum was subscribed for, 
and deemed the capital stock of the 
company. If Charles 2nd, in 1660, 

enewed the company’s charter, his wants, 
as well as those of James 2nd, led them 
to grant licences to individuals, the ma- 
jority of whom became bankrupts. A si- 
milar experiment, though to a less ex- 
tent, was tried some years afterwards. 
In 1683, on the failure of a payment of 4 
paltry duty, a handle was made to cut 
down the charter of the old East India 
company, and for a loan of two millions, 
at 8 per cent., the general society, or Eng- 
lish East India company, was established 
by a charter, the terms of which gave to 
this ingorporated body a right either to 
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trade on their separate shares in the capi- 
tal, or to unite together, as a joint stock, 
the shares of as many individual proprie- 
tors as chose to carry on the trade in that 
manner. Here, therefore, a fair oppor- 
tunity was given to make the experiment 
of trading as private or individual adven- 
turers, or upon a joint stock. Ina short 
time this last method of trading was 
found to be so preferable a system, that, 
when the two companies were united, 
not more than 7,000/. remained belonging 
to the separate traders of the general 
society. The inference from these events 
is, that not only the experience of other 
nations, but that of our ancestors, prove 
to us the danger of the speculation of an 
open East Indid trade. | 
Having thus examined what the ttade 
is with an éxclusive privilege, and what 
it was when this privilege was intetrupted, 
Mr. Dundas entered into an examination 
of the complaints which had been brought 
against the East India Company. It had 
been said that the company, having 4 
capital provided for them in India, are fess 
anxious than they ought to be in enlarg- 
ing their export trade, and that thus they 
did not sufficiently encotitage the indus- 
try of thé manufacturers. It had beeii 
said, that they were hot sufficiently atten- 


tive in bringing homie the proper Bare 


tity of the raw materials requir 


our manufactitrets. It had been said; 
that they have not provided for the remit- 
tance of the forturies of individuals from 
India by means of trade; arid that the 
effect of the inattetition of the company, 
in thése respects, had been td create d 
claridestine trade injurious to the com- 
merce, the revenues, dnd the naviga- 
tion of Great Britain. On the first of 
these subjects, Mr. Dundas observed, that 
since the acquisition of the territorial 
revenues, and particularly since the last 
peace, the exports from Britain had been 
greatly increased, and by the measures 
vhich he was to propose for the conside- 
ration of the House, he did not doubt but 
that the export trade would be carried 
on as far as the demands in India would 
bear. On the second of these objections 
he stated, that the imports of raw mate- 
tials to Britain amounted to 700,000. an- 
nually ; and though this might not be the 

uantity require it must be allowed that 
the company had made meritorious efforts. 
Means, however, would be proposed for 
enabling the manufacturer to supply him- 
self with raw materials through the com- 
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pany’s ships as well as at theirsales. On 
the third of these objections he observed, 
that the difficulty of sending home private 
fortunes would be admitted ; but that the 
error was in the legislature, not in the 
company. By an act of parliament the 
company were limited in their acceptance 
of bills to 300,000/. in any one year; but 
this error would be done away by the plan 
of remitting the debts of the company 
from India, and making them payable in 
Britain. On the last of these subjects he 
observed, that it was connected originally 
with the error of prohibiting the remittance 
of fortunes from India, because these had 
furnished capitals to clandestine traders ; 
but as he meant to propose that the com- 
pany should be obliged to provide ship- 


ping, at a moderate rate of freight, to carry 
out goods to India, for all those who 


might choose to enter into the trade, 
and to bring home raw materials for the 
manufacturer, he considered that the for- 
tunes of individuals would find an eas 
and a safe channel of remittance to Bri- 
tain, and doubted not but that the expe- 
riment of extending the export and import 
trade would do away the temptations to 
engage in the clandestine trade, and would, 
in fact, annihilate it. In this’ way, 
said Mr. Dundas, I trust that I shall 
not have been found inattentive to the 
mercantile interests of the British ‘nation 
at large, nor to those of the East-India 
company. I doubt not but that the plan 
whi Phare adopted, and at last arranged 
with the East India company, will meet 
with the approbation of the public. To 
those who have been looking to the sub- 
ject, in one point of view only, and in 
fancy imagining to themselves the rewards 
of their speculations, I cannot expect to 
give satisfaction ; but if parliament shall 
isappoint them in their unreasonable ex- 
pectations from speculation, it will, at the 
same time, in preventing them from dis- 
sipating the wealth they possess, have in- 
sured to them their fortunes, and been 
the guardian of the patrimony of the na- 
tion. My plan is, to engraft an open trade 
upon the exclusive privilege of the com- 
pany, and to prove by experiment, first, 
how far the complaints, to which I have 
referred, are well founded ; and next, how 
far it is practicable to cure the evil, with- 
out injury to the public. We thus may 
not ony | dare the commercial adven- 
turer of England or Ireland from being 
borne down by the company in an hostile 
competition, but afford to them, in their 
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enterprises and speculations, its fostering. 
protection. . 
Mr. Dundas concluded with apologisin 
to the House for having so long detained 
them upon:a subject, into which commer-. 
cial men or commercial economists ¢an. 
only be supposed to enter. Buta Britsh. 
legislature, he said, have to reflect, that 
our commercial resources are immense, 
that whatever can preserve them, or ald 
to them, is preserving and adding to the 
greatness of the empire: that in vain we 
shall look at the envied situation in whch. 
we are placed in Europe; in vain we shall 
oes permanency of respect to the Bri-. 
tish power and character among natims,. 
removed from us nearly half the circum- 
ference of the world ; that in vain we shall, 
at the expense of treasure and of bled, 
have founded and consolidated an Indian 
empire; in vain we: shall be seeking to 
open the markets of China for the encou< 
ragement of the skill, the industry, and. 
the enterprise of the British artisan, mer= 
chant, and navigator ; that in vain we shalL 
have devised a system of government, and. 
judicial, financial, and military powers to 
support it—if we do not, with these efforts 
listen to the claims ef the company, who 
have actively promoted the intesost and. 
greatness of their country; if we do not 
connect with the confidence, which we 
propose to place in them, encouragements: 
suited to the claims of the respectable 
and numerous manufacturers, whose skill,. 
whose wealth, and whose enterprise, have: 
seconded and rewarded their own, and, 
the efforts of the greatest mercantile asso= 
ciation in the world—an association who 
have been supported by, and are about 
reciprecally to support their protectors— 
an association who, from their spirit of 
enterprise and liberality of commercial 
rinciples, are ready to forward every. 
laudable, but regulated, enterprise of their 
fellow subjects. I own, that, next to the 
interests of my country, the prosperity 
of the East-India company, in the ma- 
nagement of whose business I have had 
my share, claims my first public regard ; | 
and I shall feel it to be the most honour- 
able moment of my life, if 1 have sug- 
gested opinions to the legislature, leading 
to a system of Indian affairs, for the ge- 
neral advantage of Great Britain. 
Mr. Dundas then proposed thirty-three 
Resolutions for the future government of 
our East India possessions. The first 
Resolution being read; viz, ** That it is 
the opinion of this committee, that all 


\ 
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the territorial acquisitions obtained in the 
East-Indies, with the revenues of the same, 
shall remain in the possession of the East 
India company, during their further term 
in the exclusive trade, without prejudice 
to the claims of the public or the com- 
pany ; subject, nevertheless, to such super- 
intendance and control, and to such 
eopreer ae of the territorial revenues 
and profits of trade, as are hereinafter 
specified,” 
_ Mr. Francis rose. He began with say- 
ing that, although he knew that other op- 
portunities would offer when the subject 
of these extraordinary propositions might 
be discussed with greater convenience, 
and especially with a more numerous at- 
‘tendance, than appeared at present, still 
he thought and felt that it would be equall 
‘inconsistent with his public duty and wit 
his personal honour to suffer an idea to go 
‘abroad and prevail in the mind of any man, 
‘that such a speech and such a measure, as 
‘that which the right hon. gentleman had 
just delivered and proposed, could have 
‘been listened to by him with patience, or 
suffered to pass without instant contradic- 
‘tion. To aspeech so methodised and pre- 
pared, and consisting of so many general 
heads and particular details, it is not to be 
expected that I can immediately oppose 
‘all the arguments and objections, which 
the subject might furnish, and which, with 
a pause for reflexion, I might be able to 
offer to the committee with greater accu- 
‘acy and order. All I can do now is, to 
‘state the principle points as they occur to 
my recollection, adding only such short 
observations upon them as the topics im- 
‘mediately suggest to my mind; with one 
i easde preliminary declaration, in which 
‘i mean to include almost the whole of 
what the right hon. gentleman has stated, 
; namely, that the measure he proposes, the 
‘principles he maintains, the facts heasserts, 
and the arguments with which he supports 
his propositions, appear to me to stand in 
direct opposition.to truth, to reason, to 
policy, to experience, and to justice, and 
‘to be as dangerous in their application 
‘and effect as they are false and absurd in 
‘their conception. I do not apply this lan- 
guage personally to the right hon. gentle- 
‘man, but to the monstrous scheme he re- 
commends, and the astonishing reasons he 
assigns for it. As to himself, I am, aid 
‘have been at all times, ready to do him 


2 


‘Justice, and to allow him the degree of 


merit that belongstohim. I wish he would 


‘furnish me with more frequent opportuni- | 
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tios af eammending his con@Ct- | He un- 
questionab] has the mer*> and it is not an 
inconsiderable one, of faving brought the 
internal state of the government of India 
fully and fairly b«tore parliament, particu- 
larly that branch of it which was most in- 
volved in obscurity, and which ‘wanted elu- 
cidation most, the revenues and expenses 
of our establishments there. I confess, 
too, that in former times he has had the 
credit of professing many sound principles, 
and declaring some prudent resolutions 
respecting the policy and practice of the 
British dominion in India. These princi- 
ples and declarations, though barren and 
unproductive in his hands: will not be use- 
less in ours. They furnish 2 light, which 
will help us to view and examine his pre= 
sent conduct. On my own part I can ase 
‘sure the committee that, whateVer m 

opinions may be on the subject of India 
affairs, they are perfectly disinterested and 
impartial. To me, personally, it is.a ques- 


tion of profound indifference in what man- 


ner the government and commerce of India 


‘may be arranged and disposed of hereafter. 


I have neither interest nor inclination to 
engage in this discussion. Far otherwise. 
I would abandon the subject for ever, if I 
could. What has it been to me for many 
years past, but a source of altercation and 
enmity, of labour and vexation?: But I 
will not consult my ease at the expehse of 
ee Considering the relation, in 
which I have stood so long to the govern- 
ment of India, and the part I have acted, 
I cannot, without personal dishonour, sub- 
mit for a moment to have it supposed pos- 
sible that I could hear the things which I 
have heard this day without indignation, 
contradiction, and resistance. Before I 
enter farther into the subject, let me cau- 
tion the committee against a material 
‘error, into which they might possibly be 
led, first by an evident want of distirict- 
ness in the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
on the points I allude to, and then by their 
own inattention. I mean to caution them 
not to confound two objects, utterly dis- 
tinct,’ and in their nature incompatible, 
and which nothing but an unexampled 
concurrence of force and fortune, united 
against policy and justice, could ever have 
brought together. These objects are, the 
renewal of the company’s charter for an 
exclusive trade, and the continuance of the 
territorial prea and revenues in the 
possession of the East India company. 
The first not only does not involve, but 
ought to-exelude the other. It is not my 
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intention w dispute the necessity or 
propriety of *enewimg the charter. On 
that subject I ay-ee with the right hon. 
gentleman in princi,le, though I question 
his facts, and doubt shout the practical 
effect of the operation. On the proposed 
continuance of the governirent of India in 
the pry of a company of merchants, I 
deny an 

has said. 


keep company with one another. 


ment of India, 


ountry flourishes, the commerce prospers, 


the India company are rich, and the people 


happy. Why should you risk the conse- 
quence of attempting to change or jnvade 


an order of things so fortunately estab- 
lished, and so syccegssfully conducted?— 


Now what are these dreadful theories, 
these untried speculations, these dangerous 
experiments, of which the right hon. gen- 
tleman pretends to be so violently afraid ? 
Qne would think that some monstrous 
system had been proposed to him, which 
politicians and statesmen had never heard 
of, which all the eminent writers on go- 
-vernment had agreed to reprobate, and 
which, in fact, would be a novelty with- 
out example in the conduct of the East- 
India company’s affairs. The right hon. 
gentleman knows as well as I do, that in 
every view of the. subject, whether you 
Jook to principles universally acknow- 
Jedged, to authorities, or to experience, 
the direct contrary is the truth. Is ita 
novelty, is it an airy speculation to affirm 
_ that a trading company is unqualified for 
sovereignty, is unfit to be trusted with 
the government of a great kingdom; that 
their interests in one character are incom- 
patible with their duties in the other ; that 
such an interest should never be united 


with such a power, or-that the subjects of 


the sovereign will certainly be sacrificed 
to the profits of the merchant? These 
propositions, Sir, instead of being new, 
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rotest against every thing he 
is principles, his facts, and his 
arguments, are all alike, and only fit to 
The 
right hon. gentleman’s favourite theme to- 
‘day, the burthen of his present song, is, 
Why should we change, when all is well ? 
and this is the result of all his labours and 
inquiries for the last twelye years, of his 
committees and resolutions, of his laws 
and instructions for the better govern- 
Beware of innovations— 
beware of mixing theories with practice. 
Speculations are uncertain; experiments 
may be dangerous. Youare in possession of 
a tried form of government, of which you 
know the effects, which, in fact, has an- 
awered all the purposes of a good one. The 
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and thorofore dangerous, as the right hon. 


gentleman would insinuate, are trite and 
common. They have been affirmed and 
maintained by every political writer, who 
deserves the name of an authority, and 
equally by theorists and statesmen, by 
those who have meditated and those who 
have acted, ever since the principles of 
government have been a subject of dis- 
cussion among mens “ Nolo eundem 
populum imperatorem esse et portitorem 
terrarum orbis.” In the time of Cicero, 
the Romans were treating their provinces 
in Asia as we have treated ours. They 
taxed with one hand, and monopolised 
with the other. They demanded from 
their subjects an exorbitant revenue,which 
they made it impossible for them to pay, 
first, by engrossing the produce of the 
lands, in character of proprietor, and then 
by appropriating the trade and industry 
of the people in quality of merchant. 
The right hon. gentleman at one moment 
pretends to be anxious to guard you 
against the vulgar prejudices, commonly 
entertained against exclusive companies 
and commercial monopolies, while at the 
same time he does not think it beneath 
him to avail himself of the artificial cry 
and real panic, which have lately prevaileé 
in this country to reprobate every thing 
to which the name of innovation, oftheory, 
or experiment, could be truly or falsely 
applied. But would it, in fact, be an in- 
novation to reinstate the East India com- 
pany in their commercial character, and 
confine them to the pursuits that belong 
toit? They prospered while they were 
merchants, and they have never prospered 
since they have appeared in another cha- 
racter,; and assumed another station. 
Why? Because they were qualified to be 
merchants, and utterly unqualified to be 
sovereigns. By the nature and principles 
of their institution, they were fitted for 
trade, and unfitted for government. But 
have they profited by their sovereignty ? 
Have their territorial revenues been of 
any use to them in their corporate capa- 
city ? I donot believe it; on the cones 
I, for one, am convinced that all the diff- 
culties, debts, and distresses, in which 
they have been involved, and the per- 

etual wars which at some periods have 

rought them to the verge of ruin, are 
owing to their being burthened with the 
possession of a territory, which it was im- 
possible for them to manage and govern 
either for the benefit of the people, or for 
their own advantage; and that the regular 
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profits of their trade, before they were 
connected with the internal politics of the 
country, were not only more secure, but 
greater than since they were in possession 


of the dewanny and sovereignty of Bengal. 


Their servants, it is true, as well as a mul- 
titude of other individuals, have made their 
fortunes out of the revenues, while the 
company have been involved in enormous 
debts, and the proprietors limited to in- 
considerable dividends, though even these 
dividends perhaps were greater than they 
would have been strictly entitled to upon 
a true statement of their affairs and a 
regular balance of their accounts, that is, 
if their dividends had been limited by the 
surplus of their annual profits, after all 
the debts and expenses of the year were 
discharged. But it seems the natives of 
India have uniformly prospered and been 
made happy under the company’s auspi- 
cious government; and this he asserts in 
the face of all the acts of parliament, 
which have been made within these twenty 
years for the better government of India. 
They are delighted with the liberality and 
ard | conduct of the company’s servants, 
and could never bear the thoughts of being 
subject to any otherdominion. The right 
hon. gentleman seriously tells us that it 
would wound their feelings too much, and 
possibly might occasion some dreadful 
convulsion among them, which might prove 
fatal to the British interests in india, if 
the natives were now to be called upon to 
acknowledge any other sovereign but the 
East India company! I can paler | per- 
suade myself that the right hon. gentleman 
is in earnest, when he states these fables 
and fancies to the committee as sober truths 
and serious propositions, fit to be urged 
as arguments in deliberation and motives 
of action to the legislature of this kingdom. 
But, if he be in earnest, I can ease him of 
his fears. The natives of India know 
nothing of the company’s government. but 
its effect upon themselves. They know 
what the wealth of their country was in 
former times, and how it has been disposed 
of. Do you think that, by the same ope- 
ration, so many thousands of individuals 
could have been enriched in England, and 
no man impoverished in India? Do you 
believe it possible that a hundred and 
fifty millions of the substance of Bengal 
could have been extracted, as they have 
been in one way or other, by the company 
and their servants, and the people not to 
be the poorer for it! Lord Cornwallis 
tells you that there is not a man of pro- 
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perty left in the country, except a few 
ankers and banians in the principal towns, 
and that one third of.the company’s terri- 
tory is a jungle inhabited by wild beasts. 
But, alas! it would wound their feelings 
if they were not to continue under the 
government of the East India company. 
I know not where the right hon. gentleman 
has picked up this curious intelligence. 
When I was in Bengal I can take upon 
me to affirm that the natives in general 
had no conception of what was meant by 
the word company. Few of them thought 
of it at all, and, among these, every man 
had a fancy of his own. With some of 
them a notion prevailed that the company 
was an old woman locked up in a zenana. 
In fact, they care but little about the 
matter. As far, however, as they have any 
idea or concern upon the subject of go- 
vernment, their prejudices and their habits 
incline them to prefer the government of 
a single person, with the title of emperor 
or king, to any other. But the right hon. 
gentleman tells us it is too late, in May 
1793, to think of entering upon so great 
an operation, and to engage in so many 
difficulties and details, as must attend the 
arrangement and execution of a new 
system, if the government were now to be 
transferred from the India company, and 
vested, where it ought to be, in his ma- 
jesty’s person. Ifthe arrangement requires 
time, why did he not undertake the bu- 
siness at an earlier period? In what 
manner has he been employed for the last 
three years? Is it only now he knows, 
for the first time, that the company’s 
charter will expire in April 1794? What 
right has he to plead his own unnecessary 
and criminal dclage to justify his present 
equally criminal precipitation? If the 
business can be no otherwise than ill done 
now, why did he not begin it at atime when 
it might have been done properly? I, for 
one, do not believe that his conduct, in 
this instance, has really been affected 
either by delay or precipitation; but that, 
whether he acts slowly or hastily, it is 
upon a settled plan. But what are these 
wonderful difficulties he talks of? He asks 
us, what are we to do with the company’s 
fortifications ? What allowance are we to 
make for them? How are we to settle 
with the company for the value of their 
artillery, stores, and ammunition? My 
answer is, that, if the government of the 
country be transferred, the defences of 
the country must go along with it. They 
were paid for out of the territorial reve- 
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nues, and the company will still have the 
benefit of them as long as their exclusive 
charter is continued. He asks us, what 
will you do with the company’s private 
property in the lands? Would you sub- 
ject the lands of the compeny to any 
overnment but their own? do not 
ae what property of this sort the com- 
any possesses, nor what it is he alludesto. 
fn the only instance he mentions he has 
entirely mistaken the fact. The twenty- 
four pergunnahs, of which he conceives the 
company to be Zemindar, were indeed 
anted to them by a sunnud of one of the 
Frabobs ; but it was an act of the grossest 
violence and injustice. The Proprietors 
never relinquished their claim, and, while 
I was in Bengal, they were at last rein- 
stated in their right by a resolution of the 
vernor-generaland council, in which Mr. 
astings and I concurred. But if the 
contrary were true; if the company had, 
as he says, a private preperty in these or 
any other lands, Bd should that circum- 
stance create any difficulty? They would 
hold them on the same terms; they would 
be subject to the same laws, and entitled 
to the same protection with all the other 
Jandholders of the country. The right 
hon. gentleman seems to me to look for 
difficulties where there are none, as all 
men will do whose inclination or interest 
will not permit them to do right. He 
says that great doubts have existed amon 
the persons whom he has consulted, an 
among the authorities by which he wished 
to be guided : that it is true that gentle- 
men, who have served in high stations in 
India, have sent home a mass of informa- 
tion, particularly Mr. Barwell, Sir Robert 
Chambers, Sir John Clavering, Mr. Fran- 
cis, and Mr. Hastings; that the materials 
and documents communicated by these 
gentlemen were useful and instructive, 
and that the best use has been made of 
them; but that, as to their opinions, they 
never agreed in any thing. With respect 
to Mr. Barwell sad Sir Robert Chambers 
I can say nothing, as I never heard till 
now that information or opinions, on the 
| po in question, had been transmitted 
ome by either of those gentlemen. It 
is not unlikely that Mr. Hastings, if he 
had knewn Sir John Clavering’s opinion 
and mine on any point, might have been 
inclined to appose it. But that I think 
might have been accounted for by the 
particular circumstances of his situation 
and ours, with relation to government 
and the company. Abstracted from that 
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consideration, I very much doubt whe- 
ther Mr. Hastings’s opinion and mine 
would be found to have differed materially: 
on any of these general questions. I do 
not believe, that if he were now called 
upon for a deliberate opinion, he would’ 
rm that the sovereignty of the territo-- 
rial possessions ought to be exercised by 
a trading company in preference to his 
ponate But of this I am certain, that 
eneral Clavering, colonel Monson, and 
» never disagreed upon any fundamental . 
question of general policy, good govern- 
ment, and justice; and that, in every 
thing we recommended home for future 
arrangement, we were of one and the 
same mind. But, supposing it were 
otherwise, does it follow that, because 
different opinions are entertained upon a 
case of great urgency and distress, hi 
are to stand still, and do nothing? The 
case is pressing. Men of distinguished 
abilities and long experience recommend 
different courses. Therefore follow none 
ofthem. Doctors differ. Let the patient 
perish. This is all I can recollect from 
the right hon. gentleman’s curious argu- 
ment about differencesinopinion. It was 
his business to select and to decide. Does 
he mean to confess that he is unequal to 
his office? The right hon. gentleman has 
recourse to arguments of ey sort, ex- 
cept those which essentially belong to the 
subject, to engage your concurrence m the 
measure he recommends. Tothe publiche 
promises five hundred thousand pounds 
a year. To the proprietors of India stock 
an addition of two per cent. to their divi-. 
dend; to the directors a continuance in. 
their present situation, which, however 
int of power, and degraded 
in point of honour, has still, I take for 
granted, some secret conveniences and 
charms to recofhmend it. The shipping 
interest is secured of course by the re- 
newal of the commercial charter. One 
monopoly follows the other. The com- 
pany’s servants abroad are to have a chan- 
nel provided by whichthey may remit their 
fortunes to England. In short, Sir, that 
no man may be dissatisfied with the right: 
hon. gentleman’s scheme, the charter of 
trade, which he calls exclusive, and pre- 
tends to t to the East India company 
alone, is in effect laid open to any adven- 
turer, who chooses to einit. All 
the company have to do is to provide ton- 
nage and warehouses for the export and. 
import trade of individuals to and from 
India. I do not know that the company: 
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will lose any thing by this participation. 
The trade of India, I believe, neither can 
be effectually engrossed, nor is it worth 
their keeping. But I object to the fallacy 
and fraud of calling it any longer an ex- 
clusive charter. The right hon. gentle- 
man has made himself personally answer- 
able to all the parties i have named for 
the specific poo of his engage- 
ments to each of them. Of his success I 
have many doubts ; but let him perform 
his promises if he can. Whether they are 
effectuated or not, they ought to be con- 
sidered, in the present deliberation, as 
bribes, not as arguments. The principle 
party of all, in this great legislative ar- 
rangement, is completely abandoned and 
forgotten; I mean the natives ef India. 
He may possibly make gocd his promises 
to all the other parties, and yet not ad- 
vance a single step towards the better go- 
vernment of India. On that subject, I 
do not recollect that he has said one word. 
He tells us indeed that it is his intention 
to continue the admirable system esta- 
blished for the administration of the three 
presidencies, that is, a single person with 
absolute power, and a non-effective coun- 
cil with great salaries and no authority. 
The name of a council, I suppose, is suffi- 
cient. You have a nominal council abroad, 
as fhe have a nominal direction at home, 
and with just as much capacity to advise 
as they have power to control. Look 
through the whole of the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s system, and you will see that the 
rvading essence and principle of it is, 
in every instance, to divide the ostensible 
from the real power, and to make one of 
them a cloak and shelter for the other. 
With respect to the renewal of the 
company’s exclusive charter to trade to 
India, I have already said that I do not 
object to it. My doubt is, whether in ef- 
fect it can be made exclusive, and whe- 
ther it is even seriously intended to be 
what the title of the measure professes. 
.Az for the affirmative motives, which in- 
duce the right hon. gentleman to recom- 
mend a renewal of the charter, and the 
arguments with which he supports it, 1 
declare I cannot at this moment recoHect 
one of them that seemed to me to have 
either truth, reason, er common sense 
init. First of all, the right hon. gentle- 
‘man professes to be seriously and exces- 
‘sively alarmed himself, and to suppose 
that we should be so too, at the immode- 
rate increase of influence which would be 
thrown into the hands of the executive 
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power, if the patronage, inseparable from 
the possession of the territorial acqui- 
sitions and from the administration of the 
revenues of India, were directly vested 
in the crown. ‘This, it seems, would in- 
deed be a formidable source of corrup- : 
tion, if left to the disposal of the king’s - 
ministers, and a just occasion of jealousy 
to parliament. But, as long as the pa- 
tronage of India stands in the name of a 
trading company, and is supposed to be 
distributed by a court of directors, all is 
safe. You have nothing to fear for the 
independence of parliament. Ministers 
take no share in the appointments to 
India. The influence of the crown is not 
increased. Sir, I ask you, and every 
man who hears me, is there any sincerity 
in this language? Is it a fair and honour- 
able dealing among men? I ask the 
right hon. gentleman himself, where is 
this dangerous patronage vested at pre- 
sent? Will he descend from that charac- 
ter of frankness which his friends attribute 
to him, and which he professes himself 
—will he submit to say that it is bond fide 
left to the court of directors to dispose of 
the powerful and lucrative offices of India; 
that governors and councillors, that the 
judges and their train, that the command- 
ers of armies, general and field ‘officers, 
the chiefs of provinces, andthe collectors 
of revenue, are really and unequivocally 
subject to the unbiassed nomination of 
the court of directors? We all know that 
directly the reverse is ‘the fact, and that, 
in all the great and lucrative departments 
of government, the directors have no 
more real power than] have. ‘Like other 
individuals, if they want a service or a 
favour, they must carry their solicitations | 
to the fountain head, that is, to the right 

hon. gentleman himself, who pretends to 
be so much shocked at the thoughts of 
patronage, and at the suspicion of pos- 
sessing it. Concerning the future arrangee 
ment of the immense standing army in 
India, the right hon. gentleman has not 
thought proper to say one word; yet, in 
that department alone, every man must 
know that the means of influence and fa- 
vour are unlimited. Does he mean to se- 
parate the military from its dependence 
on the civil power, or to exercise this, as 
he does every other,. through the me- 
dium of the directors ? But, to cure us, 
of all our apprehensions on the subject of © 
influence, the right hon. gentleman re- 
sorts to a distinction which, I think, 
would never have occurred to any but a 
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very lively imagination. He does not po- 
sitively deny that, in the disposal of the 

eat situations and offices to which I 
have alluded, the influence of govern- 
ment does not predominate, or at least 
take aconsiderable share. But this petty 
patronage, it seems, is not worth your 
notice, and ought.to excite no apprehen- 
sion. You have nothing to fear, it would 
be ridiculous to be alarmed, as long as 
the appointment of writers is left, as he 
assures you it is, at the absolute disposal 
of the court of directors! At the same 
time the right hon. gentleman is candid 
enough to admit, that he certainly has in- 
terest enough with the directors to obtain 
awritership, ifhe thought fit to apply for 
one. I do not doubt it. What 1 admire 
ig the wit and pleasantry with which he 
exalts the impertance and value of this 
branch of Indian patronage at the expense 
of the rest. All the powerful and lucra- 
tive offices of India, to which salaries and 
emoluments of many thousands a year 
are annexed, are of no moment in the 
question of .influence, and vanish in the 
comparison with that important and va- 
luable privilege, which he bountifully 
leaves to the directors, namely the ap- 
pointment of writers! Now why it should 
be so extremely valuable to those gentle- 
men, unless they sell their nominattons, 
I cannot comprehend. Some of them I 
know have been suspected of such a prac- 
tice. But, in this sense, the value of the 
privilege is venal, and gives no influence. 
In my mind, the right hon. gentleman has 
overstated the importance of these ap- 
pointments. I believe that this branch 
of the company’s service has been greatly 
overloaded. You see the numbers, who 
return to England with fortunes; but you 
hear nothing and take no notice of a far 
greater number, who languish in India 
in narrow circumstances, or perish there 
overwhelmed with distress. The first 
’ class, I very much fear, are not to be com- 
pared with the second. The right hon. 

entleman is earnest in deprecating the 
imputation of wishing to increase the in- 
fluence of the crown. But he has some 
Serious objections to the present consti- 


tution of the board of control. One of | no way be restrained but by a vigorous 


the original recommendations of that 
board was, that the business belonging to 
it would be | gala ee by persons already 
‘possessed of some high and lucrative of- 
fices, but not attended with much occu- 
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they could do, being already well. paid 
for doing nothing. But things are altered 
since this doctrine prevailed. It has done 
its duty. The board is established, and 
now the members of it, whose services 
were intended to be gratuitous, must 
have five thousand pounds a year divided 
among them. 

The right hon. gentleman having, in this 
way, secured himself against all suspicion 
of aiming at a dangerous influence, for 
himself or for government, by means of 
the patronage of India, proceeds to state 
the inconveniences, the difficulties, and 
the dangers, which he conceives would 
follow, if the trade were laid open. On 
this point, I desire it once more to be re- 
membered that I am at issue with him 
upon his arguments, not upon his pro- 
fessed object. The renewal of the charter 
may be proper, may be necessary, or-‘may 
be convenient, but not for any of the 
reasons which he has assigned. He asks 
us, would you encourage a spirit of colo- 
nization in India? Can England bear 
the drain of such numbers of its people as 
would emigrate with that view, if the trade 
were laid open? Would there not be a 
considerable probability that many of 
those emigrants might be tempted to quit 
your proper territory, and enter into the 
military service of native powers, and by 
that means prove dangerous to your own 
establishment? My answer is, that the 
first part of the danger he alludes to is 
imaginary; the rest is better founded, 
but not all provided for by the re- 
newal of the charter. The climate of 
India is of itself a sufficient . security 
against emigration of any consequence 
from England, for the real purpose of 
colonization. The real colonist can only 
subsist by the labours of the field, and the 
cultivation of the soil. Be assured that 
these labours will never be performed in 
India, by British hands. Except persons 


who are in office, no man goes to India, 


but to gather taxes, to trade, or to plun- 
der, that is, to make a fortune as fast as 
he can by any means, and to bring it - 
away with him. The abuse, against which 
you are bound to provide, and which can 


administration on the spot, prevails at 
present, and, more or less, has existed at 


_all times,—I mean the facility, which ad- 
_venturers of all sorts have found, in dis- 


: | _persing themselves over the country, 
pation, whose time was disengaged, and | 


where the licentiousness of their conduct, 


who wanted no salaries for any service | and the mischiefs it produces, are enor- 
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mous. Of persons of this description, | the truth comes out, because it suits an 


many, I do not doubt, have. engaged in | immediate purpose to confess it. 


the service of the native princes. There 
lies the danger. Theabuse is real. The 


The 


eee of India stock have not pro- 


ted at all by the possession of an immense 


mischief serious. Remove them if you | territorialrevenue. I,forone,am convinced 


ean. They have grown with the company’s 
charter, and cannot be corrected by re- 
mnewing it. The right hon. gentleman is 
vehement in asserting that, if the charter 
were not renewed, many essential advanta- 
ges wouldbe lost to thiscountry. and to the | 
government, and that there is no way of | 
securing them, but by confining the trade 
to an exclusive company, and vesting that 
company with the collection and manage- 
ment of the territorial revenues. He says 
truly, that the surplus of the revenue can | 
no way be remitted home but by the me- | 
dium of trade; and then he asks how is 
that remittance to be made? How is 
eum to get their 500,000/. a year? 
ow are the proprietors to get their in- 
creased dividend, if the trade be not con- 
tinued to the company, in the form, and 
with the powers, with which it is now 
vested in them? My answer is, that if 
there be that surplus of revenue of which 
he proposes to avail himself, the amount 
of it might be paid into the company’s 
commercial treasuries in India for bills on 
the company in England, and that this 
might be done, and every purpose of the 
remittance answered, just as well as it is 
at present, if the commerce were separated 
from the government, or even if the ex- 
clusive charter were not renewed. The 
company might still be the medium of the 
remittance. They would buy their cargoes 
with the money furnished them by go- 
vernment on the spot, and out of the pro- 
duce of those cargoes the claims of all 
parties in England might be satisfied. 
With or without the management of the 
territory, with or without the monopoly, 
the India company might still be the 
channel and the instrument of this service 
to the public. The same answer applies 
to the intended increase of the dividend, 
recommended in favour of the proprietors, 
who, he says, ‘have hitherto received but 
a very moderate profit, compared with 
the great capital engaged by them in this 
trade, and the risks to which they have 
been exposed. His words, I think, were, 
that “ out of a revenue of 3,700,0000. 
which they brought into England, the 
had for their own usenomorethan 400,000! 
a year, a.sum hardly equal to the legal in- 
terest of their capital, considering the 
many risks which they ran.” Here at last 


they have lost by it. The hon. gentleman 
says, that the directors are busily employed 
in forming some excellent schemes for 
improving and extending the export trade 
of England to India, by finding out new 
markets for the manufactures and staple 
commodities of this country; and that 
these beneficial plans would necessarily 
be defeated, if the exclusive trade were 
taken out of their hands. In the first 
place, Sir, I very much question the 
possibility of increasing our exports to 
India to any material amount, I mean with 
a rational security of finding a profitable 
vent for them. Except military stores, 
ammunition, and other implements of war, 
with which it is not your true policy to 
furnish the Indian princes, the manufac- 
tures of England can hardly be said to be 
saleable in India, beyond the trifling 
amount necessary for the consumption of 
Europeans. The company by their char- 
ter were compelled to send out a large 
quantity of broad cloth every year, and 
there it was left to perish in the ware- 
houses. Theselect committee ofdirectors. | 
in one of their late reports on this subject, 
say that “they can give the court no 
pleasing intelligence; that the advices, 
from India on this subject present a tire- 
some narrative of circumstances, which 
prevent their progress, and a profit on the 
sales. Too often they ‘even state a total 
failure in the demand, &c. So far from 
the presidencies being able to augment 
these sales, they complain generally of an 
evident decrease with respect to woollens 
of every denomination. Large quantities 
have remained for years in the company’s 
warehouses unsold.” The government of 
Bombay repeatedly tell the directors, that 
they can find no purchasers, and express 
much uneasiness at seeing such a quantity 
of cloth and long ells perishing in the 
warehouses year after year, after striving 
ineffectually to procure a sale, &c. But 
supposing the contrary were true, and that 
the export trade to India were in its nature 
capable of being improved and extended, 
what reason is there to presume that this 
object might not be as effectually obtained 
by ’an open trade, as by an exclusive 
company? I fear you will find that, as 
long as the manufactures of India are 


worth bringing to Europe, you must pay. 


for them in specie. The possession of the 
territorial revenues has made it unneces- 
sary to send silver to Bengal; and that I 
‘take to be one of the principal advantages 
we have derived from it. But, on the 
other hand, the export of bullion to China 
has considerably increased. In seven 
years, from 1785 to 1791 inclusive, I find 
it stated by the committee of directors to 
have amounted to 4,352,0211., or above 
621,717l. a year. It is true the directors 
tell us that the export of silver to China 
is likely to decrease hereafter. It may 
be so. At present we have facts on one 
side, and estimates on the other. In an- 
other part of the same report, “‘ the com- 
mittee do not “ scruple to affirm, that the 
most lucrative and beneficial mode of 
carrying on the trade. with China from 
Europe is by the export of bullion; yet 
the company have anxiously seized every 
Ps nae of introducing British manu- 
factures and produce into China, not- 
withstanding they could have derived su- 
ed advantages from adifferent conduct.” 
e patriotism of the present directors is 
sufficient to assure us, that they will be at 
all times ready to sacrifice the interest 
of the India company to that of the pub- 
lic. But whatif unfortunately they should 
be succeeded by persons of a more con- 
fined way of thinking, who may possibly 
feel themselves bound to prtfer the par- 
ticular advantage of their constituents to 
the commercial interests of the nation at 
large? Now, Sir, I beg leave to ask the 
hon. gentleman, in my turn, whether, if 
every thing he urges in favour of renewing 
the charter were granted, is he sure that 
it is inhis power, orin that ofthe legislature, 
to make the trade to India really and de 
Jacto exclusive in the hands of the com- 
pany? Can he exclude Ireland from 
partaking in it? and would he, ifhe could, 
while he knows that the Bengal river is 
annually crowded with shipsfrom America, 
as well as from different parts of Europe, 
navigating under foreign colours, but 
really freighted by British subjects and 
loaded at Calcutta with cargoes bought 
with their money, and to be afterwards 
smuggled into the British dominions? 
About three weeks ago, the hon. gentle- 
man told thecourt of directors, cavalierly 
enough, but not without reason, that 
“‘ he was not anxious about what their de- 
cision might be; being of opinion, that 
the grant of an exclusive commerce to 
India was not very material to the interests 
either of the East India company or of 
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the public. If so, the committee perhaps 
may be curious to know, for what reason 
he now insists so vehemently on the ne- 
cessity of renewing the charter. Was he 
in earnest in that declaration, or did he 
only make use of it as an artificial menace 
to save the directors to his purpose ? 

I have given you my opinion of as many 
of the particulars of the hon. gentleman’s 
propositions, as I have been able to re- 
collect. If the plan of continuing the 
pore of so great a territory in the 


ands of a trading company were real and 
effective, if it seriously meant what it 
professed, I should think it liable to the 


most serious and solid objections. But, 
when I know that directly the reverse is 
the fact, when I see the name of the come 
pany held up as a mask and a stalkin 
orse to shelter the operations of a real 
power which skulks behind it, that this 
power engrosses every thing, while it 
pretends to take nothing, I should be 
afraid of using unparliamentary “an guages 
if I permitted myself to say what I think 
of the whole measure. I mean therefore 
to express myself with caution, with 
reserve and moderation, when I say, that 
it is a dangerous composition of bad prin 
ciples with worse practice, of absurd 
theories carried into execution in the 
most suspicious form of fallacy and de- 
lusion from beginning to end. As an 
operation pretending to genius or con- 
trivance, what is it but a poor, flat, pitiful 
conclusion from premises that announced. 
aud demanded some grand measure, some 
capital arrangement, the result of deep 
mguiry and penetration, conducted with 
industry and enlightened by experience, 
and fit to be proposed by a statesman, to 
the legislature of a great kingdom, for the 
better government of another? J cannot 
believe it possible that this can be the a 
which the right hon gentleman has had 
hitherto in view. If it be, I am sure that 
all his ostensible labours and inquiries 
about Indian affairs have been completely 
thrown away. 
General Smith thought the right hon. 
secretary would have been wanting to 
himself, to the company, and to the coun- 
try, if he had brought forward propositions 
of any other nature than those which ha 
had-done. He was decidedly against an 
en trade. So far from the company's 
affairs having been better before they had — 
territorial possessions, lord Clive’s suc- 
cesses in 1757 were the salvation of the 
company; for had not those successes 
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happened, they would have been bank- 


rupt. The possessions of the company 


were in a higher state of cultivation than 
those of any nabob in the country. 

The resolution was agreed to. After 
which, the chairman reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again. 


Debate on Mr. Sheridan's Motion re- 
yaa Lord Auckland’s Memorial to the 

ates General.| April 25. Mr. Sheridan 
said, that the motion which he should 
have the honour of submitting to the 
House, was one that not only involved 
the character of the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and the whole of 
his majesty’s ministers, but also the cha- 
racter of the British nation. It had in 
view the calling for an explanation of the 
real intent, nature, purpose, and object of 
the war in which we were engaged. In 
the course of the discussions which had 
taken place on the present war, on one 
subject there had been a concurrence of 
opinion, whatever difference - subsisted 
on others—that the increasing power and 
ambitious views of France should be re- 
sisted and our allies protected. On the 
subject of the war, three different opinions 
had prevailed ; the first thought it a war 
of necessity, but limited as to its objects. 
The second, in which he classed, thought 
that no administration should permit the 
independence of this country to be in 
danger from the exorbitant power of 
France, or the rights of our allies to be 
invaded ; yet, thinking the security of this 
country, and indemnification to Holland 
might have been obtained by negociation, 
they thought the war, at the period it 
occurred, not necessary. <A third class 
viewed the power of France as much less 
pernicious than the principles she had 
adopted, and abhorring the conduct of 
those in authority there, thought venge- 
ance and extermination to those men and 
those principles were objects which this 
country was bound in interest and in duty 
to pursue. He, and those with whom he 
had the pleasure to agree, had endea- 
voured to draw from those gentlemen 
something like a definition of the extent 
to which their principles would lead them ; 
but nothing like an explanation had been 
given upon that point. This day, how- 
ever, he was determined to put that sub- 
* ject to the test, and he should maintain 
that ministers had abandoned the prin- 
ciples of the war, upon which alone they 
had the concurrence of the country, and 
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the only principle they themselves were 
fond of professing, namely, to keep faith 
with our allies, to check the aggrandize- 
ment of France, and to preserve the safety 
of this country. If in entering upon this 
subject any gentleman expected that he 
should be broagtit to pledge himself in the 
least degree with respect to the principles 
or the politics of lord Auckland, or that he 
should be influenced by any considerations 
with regard to that nobleman, such gen- 
tleman would certainly be disappointed ; 
for he must frankly declare, that perso- 
nally against him, er any other person in 
administration, he had no ill will, but at 
the same time he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that he did not respect or esteem the 
man; he would say no more upon that 
subject, because he was not present; in 
all, therefore , that he should say of him, 
he begged to be understood as speaking 
of his majesty’s minister at the Hague. 
In this view, he must say, that he disap- 
poe of every memorial that noble lord 
ad set his name to, from the first dis- 
turbances in France, down to the signing 
that of the 5th of the present month, upon 
which the motion he should conclude with 
would be founded. All he was concerned 
in was marked by a sort of officious os- 
tentation, which ill became the character 
he ought to represent. Instead of the 
moderate language of a minister, desirous 
to show that he was only an ambassador, 
he appeared always in the style of a vice- 
roy, whose business it was to dictate and 
command. The paper with which he 
announced the war with France was of 
this haughty, arrogant style, in which he 
called the national assembly of France 
miscreants. Such language was not only 
improper, but, under the circumstances 
of the case, inexcusable; it was not the | 
effect of an overpowering warmth, which 
frequently accompanied the animation of 
debate: they were the cool, collected 
words of an ambassador, who ought to 
have reflected that he represented the 
king and the people of England, both of 
whom, he was sure, would be ashamed of 
such expressions. Such expressions could. 
answer no good purpose; neither our sol- 
diers nor our sailors would enlist the 
sooner, or fight the better for it ; and the 
people of this country ought not to be 
supposed to agree to use harsh words 
t those who had the direction of 

the public force of a nation, still less that 
they could instruct their ambassador to 
be a blusterer: such conduct would be 
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disgraceful and ignominious. Here, to 
illustrate this point, Mr. Sheridan made 
a quotation from Vattel, who says, that 
nations at war ought to abstain from all 
harsh expressions of hatred, animosity, 
or contempt of each other, &c. This 
appeared to him to contain so good and 
necessary a lesson to lord Auckland, that 
in the next dispatches acopy of it ought 
to be sent him. With regard to the par- 
ticular paper of the 5th of April, he ob- 
jected to it not only on.account of its 
singular indecency, but also on account 
of its opening and disclosing a new prin- 
ciple for carrying on the war; a principle 
hitherto in this country entirely without 
foundation. The first translation from 
the French, stated, ‘“‘ That some of these 
detestable regicides are now insuch asitua- 
tion, that they may be subjected to the 
sword of the law.” But from that which 
was now upon the table, a new colour 
was attempted to be given to the sentence, 
by saying “ liable to be. subjected to the 
sword of the law;’’ this, he said, was not 
warranted by the original; for the plain 
sense of the sentence was, that these 
persons might be sacrificed, because they 
were in the hands of the Dutch. Again, 
the paper stated a recital of a former de- 
claration, that his Britannic majesty and 
their high mightinesses would not fail to 
pursue the most efficacious measures to 
pe the persons, who might themselves 

e guilty of so atrocious a crime, from 
finding any asylum in their respective 
states. To which the Dutch gave answer, 
that they will refuse any asylum to such 
persons ; that they will drive them away; 
but not one word about putting them to 
death. The war was declared on the 21st 
of January, and there the matter rested 
till the 5th of April—and for what reason ? 
Because it was not until this time the 
commissioners of the Convention came 
into custody. It was only then necessary 
to say, that these regicides should be 
subjected to the sword of the law, which 
was, in other words, that they should be 
put to death. If ministers said they gave 
no instructions for this, he should be per- 


fectly satisfied, and very glad to hear it; | 


because then the nation would be res- 
cued, and the infamy would only fall upon 
the individual. The noble lord proceeded 
to state in his Memorial, that the divine 
vengeance seemed not to have been tardy. 
Upon this he had only to observe, that 
we were engaged in a war, which for our 
safety we had pursued, to.the accomplish- 
t 
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ment of its originally avowed object; and 
with regard to the divine vengeance, from 
motives of respect, decorum, and piety, 
we ought to be silent. The Memorial 
was as follows: 


MemMonria_ presented on the 5th of this 
month by the British and Imperial 
_ Ministers to the States General. 


‘¢ Hauts et Puissans Seigneurs ;—lII est 
connu que, vers la fin du mois de Septem- 
bre de l'année derniére, S. M. Britannique 
& V. H. P. ont donné de concert l’assu- 
rance solemnelle, que dans le cas, ou le 
danger imminent qui menacoit dés-lors 
lesjours de L. M. tres-Chrétiennes & de 
leur famille se réalisat, S. M. & L. H. P. ne 
manqueroient pas de prendre les mesures 
les plus efficaces, pour empécher que les 
personnes qui se seroient rendues coupa- 
bles d’une crime aussi atroce, ne trou- 
vassent aucun asyle dans leurs états res- . 
pectifs. Cet evénement, qu’on pressen- 
toient avec horreur, a eu lieu; & la ven- 
geance Divine paroit ne s’étre pas long- 
tems fait attendre. Quelques-uns des ces 
détestables régicides sont déja dansle cas 
de pouvoir étre soumis au glaive de la lot. 
Les autres sont encore au milieu du peu- 
ple, qu’ils ont plongé dans un abime de 
maux, & auquel le famine, l’anarchie, et la 
guerre civile préparent de nouvelles cala- 
mités. Enfin, tout ce que nous voyons ar- 
river concourt 4 nous faire regarder comme 

rochaine la fin de ces malheureux, dont 
a demence & les atrocités ont pénétre 
d’épouvante & d’indignation tous ceux qui 
tiennent aux principes de religion, de 
morale, & d’humanite. 

«¢ En conséquence, les Soussignés sou- . 
mettent au jugement éclairé & a la sagesse 
de VosHautes-Puissances,si elles ne trouve- — 
roient, pas convenable d’employer tous les 
moyens qui sont en leur pouvoir, pour 
défendre entrée de leurs états en Europe, 
ou de leurs colonies 4 tous ceux des. 
membres de la soidisante Convention Na- 
tionale, ou du prétendu Conseil Executif, 
qui ont pris part, directement ou indirecte- 
ment, audit crime, & s’ils étoient décou- 
verts arrétés de les faire livrer entre les 
mains de la justice pour servir de legon & 

-d’exemple au genre humain. 
(Signe) AUCKLAND. 
«Louis C. pz STARHEMBERG.”” 

“ Fatt ala Haye, ce 

5 Avril, 1793.’ 


TRANSLATION. 
‘‘ High and Mighty Lords;—It isknown 
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that towards the end ef the month of Sep- 
tember, last year, his Britannic majesty and 
your high mightinesses gave, in concert, 
a solemn assurance, that in case the immi- 
nent danger which then threatened the 
lives of their most Christian Majesties, 
and their family, should be realised, his 
majesty and your high mightinesses would 
not fail to take the most efficacious mea- 
sures to prevent the persons who might 
render themselves guilty of so atrocious 
a crime from finding any asylum in your 
respective dominions. This event, which 
was foreseen with horror, has taken place, 
and the Divine vengeance seems not to 
have been tardy. Some of these detestable 
regicides are already in such a situation that 
they may be subjected to the sword of the law. 
The rest are still inthe midst of a peo- 
ple whom they have plunged into an abyss 
ef evils, and for whom famine, anarchy, 
and civil war are preparing new calamities. 
In short, every thing that we see happen, 
induces us to consider as at hand the end 
of these wretches, whose madness and 
atrocities have filled with terror and indig- 
nation all those who respect the principles 
of religion, morality, and humanity. 

- The undersigned, therefore, submit to 


the enlightened judgment and wisdom of 


your high mightinesses, whether it would 
not be proper to employ all the means in 
your power to prohibit from entering your 
states in Europe, or your colonies, all 
those members of the self-titled National 
Convention, or of the pretended Executive 
Council, who have directly or indirectly, 
participated in the said crime; and if they 
should be discovered and arrested, to de- 
liver them up to justice, that they ma 
serve as a lesson and example to mankind. 
> (Signed) AucKLAnp. 

“Louis C. pz STARHEMBERG.*” 
‘¢ Done at the Hague this 

5th of April, 1793.”? 


These men were delivered up by the 
treachery of Dumourier, and lerd Auck- 
land recommended to the Dutch, that 
they might be murdered and assassinated. 
He wished to know if it was possible for 


* The translation above given is the same 


with that originally inserted in most of the 


newspapers ; from which the translation pre- 
sented to the House of Commons differs, by 
substituting for the sentence printed in italics 
—Some of these detestable regicides are already 
an the case to be liable to be subjected to the sword 


of the law—and for wretches, (malheureur ). 


unhappy persons. 
{ VOL. XXX, J 


respecting Lord Auckland’s Memorial. 
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a more horrid principle to be entertained, 
or one, if followed up, more likely to be 
attended with more horrid consequences. 
Could we suppose that the French would 
not retaliate? What, then, would result? 
a general massacre of all prisoners of war. 
The fate of those people, it seemed, was to - 
be a lesson and example to mankind. He 
was sure the people of this country de- 
tested such lessons and examples. It re- 
minded him of a proclamation recommend- 
ing the extermination of America durin 
that war, and while the noble lord ( Auck- 
land ) was commissioner there, and to which 
there was a very sensible protest, which was 
supposed to be the decir of a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) ‘now in the - 
House. This was drawn up after the able 
speeches of Mr.Fox, Mr.Powys, and others 
in that House, and the dukes of Grafton and 
Richmond in the other, and was signed by 
@ great number of the first persons in this 
country. This protest admirably explained. 
the fatal effects of attempting the destruc- 
tion or dismemberment of am empire. 
But to return to the paper of the 5th of 
April, he objected to it for a reason which 
was independent of the general ground he 
had already stated; it was that of declar- 
ing all peace with the people of France 
utterly unattainable, until there should be 
dictated, according to the desire of the 
combined powers, a certain form of go- 
vernment to France. Were we, he asked, 
at war with the nation of France at this 
moment? Ifthe principle on which we 
proceeded to the war was followed, he 
would say that we were not at war with 
the nation of France. The object we pro- 
fessed to have in view was accomplished ; 
and we should negociate with those who 
had the direction of the public force. Of 
what use was it for us to call their armies 
a banditti of robbers, and their mariners 
pirates? At last we must negociate with 
them, or go the length of destroying them 
altogether ;—a fruitless and a vain attempt! 
Was it the object, or was it not, of this war, 
on our part, to assist the conspiracy to 
dictate a form of government to France, 
or totally to destroy the whole nation ? 
Let the minister speak fairly out upon 
that subject. The people of England 
ought to know what were the views of the 
minister upon this war, and to what extent 
it was to be carried, that they might not 
be proceeding under a delusion. Suppos- 
ing we ‘had gained our original purpose, he 
wanted to know how peace was to be ob- 
tained, without negociation with those who 
[22] Oe | 
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have the exercise of the government. If 
we countenanced the Memorial of lord 
Auckland, we should say, that the whole 
National Convention, all the members of 
the districts, in short, about cight or nine 
millions of people, must be put to death, 
before we can negociate for peace. Sup- 
posing that we were to join the conspiracy 
to dictate a form of government to France, 
he then should wish to know what sort of 
government it was that we were to insist 
on. Were we to take the form of it from 
that exercised by the emperor—or that of 
the king of Prussia—or was it to be formed 
by the fady who so mildly conducted the 
affairs of Russia—or were they all to lay 
their heads together, and, by the assist- 
ance of the pope, dictate a form of govern- 
ment to France? Were the French to 
have a constitution, such as the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Burke) was likely to ap- 
plaud? Indeed, he feared, that this was 
not yet settled; andthere were various spe- 
cimens of what had been already thought 
of by different powers; there were two mani- 
festoes of tle prince of Cobourg, the one 
promised the form of government chosen by 
themselves, in which they agreed to have a 
monarchy; and afterwards in the course or 
four days, this promise was - retracted in 
eonsequence of the accession of Dumou- 
rier to the confederacy—what would the 
right hon. gentleman oe Burke) say, if 
they should not give the French the form 
of the constitution of Poland, or would 
he content himself with saying, they 
ought not to have such a constitution ? 
He believed that neither the chancellor of 
the exchequer, nor any of his supporters, 
would say any thing at present upon that 
subject. It appeared, however, some- 
what mysterious, perhaps, that after the 
congress at Antwerp, in which Great 
Britain was not unrepresented, the inten- 
tion of the combined powers had altered, 
and that a much miore sanguinary mode 
was to be pursued against France than 
had been before intended, and perhaps 
the time might come when the parties 
might follow the example set by the ma- 
nifesto of the duke of Brunswick, and af- 
firm that these were threats which were 
not intended to be carried into execution. 


But this was not the way to amuse us. 


The people of England would not long 
_be content to remain in the dark as to the 
object of the war. Again he must ask, 
what was the object of our pursuit in 
conjunction with the other powers against 
France ? Was it to restore the ancient 
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‘conduct with respect to Poland? Were 
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despotism of that nation? This: would 
please some people he knew, particularly 
emigrants, but nothing would be so hateful 
to the people of this country, or any other 
where there existed the least love of free- 
dom; nor couldany thing be more destruc-_ 
tive to the tranquillity and happiness of 
Europe. Were we to join Dumourier in 
a declaration not to rest until we had 
put to death those detestable regicides, 
calling themselves philosophers, and all 
the miscreants who had destroyed all 
lawful authority in France? If we were, 
he would venture to say, this would be a 
war for a purpose entirely new in the 
history of mankind, and as it was called 
a war of vengeance, he must say, that we 


arrogated to ourselves a right which be- 


longed to the Divinity, to whom alone 
vengeance ought to be left. Ifthe minis- 


ter said, that on our part there was no 


intention to interfere in the internal. go- 
vernment of France, he must then ask 
what were the views of the other powers, 
with whom we now acted in concert 


against France. Was it to make a parti- 


tion of France, as they did of Poland ? 
Or should he be told, that as far as re- 
garded the affairs of France under the pre- 
sent power, he was talking of none who 
ought to be mentioned as a people; that 
the sans culottes were too contemptible a 
race to be mentioned ; he would say, he 
meant to ask what was-to become of the 
whole nation of France? If he was told 
that it was impossible for the crowned 
heads, acting in concert upon this great 
occasion, to have any but just and ho- 
nourable views, he would answer, that, the 
subject was of too much magnitude to. be 


allowed to pass in such a manner, and in 


his suspicions he was justified by the ex~ 
ample, and fortified by the observation 
of an hon. gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) 


{| with respect to the father of the present 


emperor, that no man ought to take his 
word for one hour. No material alte- 
ration, he believed, had ‘taken place in the 
views of that court since the death of that 
sabe nor of others in the present con- 

Were we to forget that the 
king of Prussia encouraged the Bra- 
banters to revolt, and then left themto 
Were we to forget the recent 


we to forget the taking of Dantzic and 
Thom? Indeed, he thought, that those 
who every day told us in pompous lan- 
uage of the necessity there was for 
ings, and of the service they did to the 
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favour they were to transfer the whole 
love they had for their native country, to 
Russia, their new and happy land; for 
the same minister of this equitable and 
generous empress proceeded to say, “I 
therefore now inform every person, from 
the highest to the lowest, that, within 
one month, they must take the oath of 
allegiance before the witnesses whom I 
shall appoint; and if any of the gentle- 
men, or other ranks possessing real or 
immoveable property, regardless of their 
own interest, should refuse to take the 
oath prescribed, three months are allowed 
for the sale of their immoveables, and 
their free departure over the borders; 
after the expiration of which term, all 
their remaining property shall be confis- 
cated to the crown.” Really, after such 
specimens, one would have supposed, but 
for the well-known character of the coun- 
cil of these confederate powers, they were 
actuated by madness, or they would not 
thus think of insulting the feelings of hu- 
man nature. But this was not all; mere 
gratitude was not enough—an oath, §it 
seemed, must be taken, for—‘* The 
clergy, both high and low, as pastors of 
their flocks, are expected to set the ex- 
ample in taking the oath ; and in the daily 
service in their churches, they must pray 
for her imperial majesty, for her succes- 
sor the great duke Paul Petrovitz, and 
for all the imperial family, according to 
the formula which shall be given them.” 
Here, again, there was evidence of a 
great and goed mind; for this pious em- 
press was determined, that perjury should 
be very general in her dominions, and 
that the example should be set by the 
clergy !——-Mr. Sheridan then proceeded 
to take notice of the conduct of the great 
and good king of Prussia with respect to 
Dantzic, as specified in what he called his 
reasons for taking possession of part of 
Poland with his military forces. 

Now, after this, he wishedto know whe- 
ther any robbery that had been committed 
by the most desperate of the French, or 
whether any of their acts, were more in- 
famous than this? Of what consequence 
was it to any one whether lie was plundered 
by aman with a white feather in his hat, 
or by one with a night cap on his head ? 
Ifthere could be any difference, the so- 
lemnity with which the thing was done was 
an aggravation of the insult, The poorer 
sort of the French could plead distress, 
and could also say that they had endured 
the hardships of a winter campaign. But 


‘cause of humanity, should at least have 
patie the public the pain of thinking of 
-these subjects, by not entering into the 
‘views of that unnatural confederacy. In- 
deed, it was impossible for him to dis- 
miss the consideration of Poland, without 
_adverting to an eloquent passage in the 
work ofa right hon. gentleman, who was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the late revolu- 
tion there. [Here Mr. Sheridan quoted 
& passage respecting Poland from Mr. 
Burke's Appeal from the Old to the New 
Whigs. ] 

With respect to the future views of the 
different powers, they might best be con- 
jectured by what had already happened. 
The empress of Russia, upon the sin- 
cerity of whose motives, and integrity of 
whose actions, there could be no doubt, 
previous to the attack on Poland, among 
other things in her manifesto, said by her 
minister—‘* From these considerations, 
her imperial majesty, my most gracious 
mistress, as well to indemnify herself for 
‘her many losses, as for the future safety 
of her empire and the Polish dominions, 
and for the cutting off at once, - for ever, 
all future disturbances and frequent 
changes of government, has been pleased 
now to take under her sway, and to unite 
- for ever to her empire, the following tracts 
of land, with all their inhabitants.” This 
was the language by which the confede- 
rates were to justify, perhaps, the future 
taking under their sway, and uniting for 
ever to their empire, part of the domi- 
nions of France. We had heard much of 
theabominablesystem ofaffiliation adopted 
by the French; but this was a Russian 
impartial affiliation, and no doubt the 
confederate powers approved of it. In 
Jike manner will ar affiliate all France, 
if they can. So will they England, when 
they have it in their power; and he was 
sorry to say, that if we joined in that infa- 
mous confederacy, and the people agreed 
to it, England would deserve to be so 
treated. The empress then proceeded to 
state what she expected for the favour she 
had conferred—‘ her imperial majesty 
pas from the gratitude of her new 
subjects, that they, being placed by her 
bounty on an equality with Russians, 
shall, in return, transfer their love of 
their former country to the new one, and 
live in future attached to so great and 
‘generous an empress.” On an equality 
with Russians! This was a glorious 
equality—liable to be sent to Siberia with 
other Russian slaves. For this mighty 
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here was nothing but a naked robbery, 
without any part taken in the calamity 
which gave birth to it. Crowned heads, 
she thought, were at present led by some 
fatal infatuation to degrade themselves 
and injure mankind. But some it seemed 
a, oboe any atrocity in monarchs, as if 
it had lost its nature by not being com- 
mitted by low and vulgar agents. A head 
with a crown, and a head with a nightcap, 
totally altered the moral quality of actions; 
robbery was no longer robbery; and death, 
inflicted by a hand wielding a pike or 
swaying a scepter, was branded as murder 
or regarded asinnocent. This was a fatal 
principle to mankind, and monstrous in 
the extreme. He had lamented early the 
change of political sentiments in this 
country which indisposed Englishmen to 
the cause of liberty. The worst part of 
the revolution in France was, that they 
had disgraced the cause they pretended 
to support. However, none would deny 
that it was highly expedient to know the 
extent of our alliance with powers who 
had acted so recently in the manner he 
had represented, and to have the object 
of our pursuit in this war distinctly known. 
The minister might perhapsin future come 
down to the House and say he was sorry, 
but it had become highly necessary to in- 
terfere with the power of Britain farther, 
as the crowned ladies and gentlemen of 
Europe could not agree about the parti- 
tion of France, or that such a disposition 
was about to take place, that we should 
be worse off than if we had let France 
remain assbe was. Those who feared the 
attachment of men to French principles, 
argued wrong ; from the effect of the ex- 
periment they would never -be popular ; 
nothing but crimes and misery was the 
result of: all the accounts from that 
country. Ifthe peasant had been repre- 
sented happy and contented, dancing in 
his vineyard, surrounded with a prosperous 
and innocent family—If such accounts 
had come, their principles would have 
been gladly received ; at present we heard 
of nothing but want and carnage—yvery 
unattracting indeed. More danger, he 
thought, arose from a blind attachment to 
power, which gained security from the 
many evils abounding in France. On the 
samie principle that Prussia divided Poland, 
. hecontended, they might acthere. They 
declared a prevalence of French principles 
existed in Poland: his majesty's procla- 
mation asserted the same here, and was 
therefore, in this sense, an invitation to 
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come and take care of us. Could such 


despots love the free constitution of this 
country? On the contrary, he was per- 


suaded that, upon the very same principle 


that poland was divided, and Dantzic and 
Thorn subjugated, England herself might 
be made an object for the same fate, as 
soon as it became convenient to the con- 
federates to make the experiment. But 
supposing that this country had cio 
to dread in that respect, and that 
Europe had nothing to look to but the 
extermination of French principles, how 
would the present prospect of our success 
then appear? Could we entertain so vain 
ahope, that the French, whohadall the win- 
ter been lying in the snow some times, and 
wading up to their necks in water at others, 
in an enemy’s country, fighting for their 
principles, would in their own, submit to 
give them up ina mild season? It was . 
upon these grounds he asked what were 
the lengths to which ministers intended 
we should go on with the present war. 
From all the circumstances of the Memo- 
tial presented by lord Auckland ‘to the 
States-general, and the dispositions of our . 
allies, as indicated by their late conduct, 
it behoved this country to come to a dis- 
tinct understanding on the subject of the 
nature of our alliances, and the objects of 
the war. This, he thought, would best 
be obtained by proposing a solemn disa- 
vowal and reprobation of the views and 
dispositions indicated in the Memorial, and 
a condemnation of that paper. After ten 
years peace, we had not reached our peace 
establishment, and our revenue had never 
exceeded seventeen millions. <A defici- 
ency in our revenue must now be ex- 
pected, and he had heard that it was al- 
ready perceptible to a prodigious extent. 
He concluded with moving, 

«¢ ‘That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to express to his majesty 
the displeasure of this House at a certain 
Memorial, dated the 5th of April, 1793, 
presented to the States-general of the 
United Provinces, signed by the right hon. 
Jord Auckland, his majesty’s minister at 
the Hague, the said Memorial containing 
a declaration of the following tenor: 
‘Some of these detestable regicides,’ (mean- 
ing by this expression the commissioners 
of the National Convention of France deliv- 
ered to prince de Cobourg by general Due 
mourier ) ‘ are now in such a situation that 
‘ they can be subjected to the sword of the 
‘law. The rest are still in the midst of a 


} ‘people whom they have plunged.into an 
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«abyss of evils, and for whom famine, 
¢ anarchy, and civil war, are about to pre- 
‘pare new calamities. In short, every 
‘ thing that we see happen induces us to 
‘consider as not far 
‘¢ these wretches, whose madness and atro- 
s cities have filled with horror and indig- 
‘ nation all those who respect the principles 
¢ of religion, morality, and humanity,’ and 
concluding with the following words: 

‘ The undersigned therefore submit to 


‘ the enlightened judgment and wisdom of. 


« your high mightinesses, whether it would 
‘ not be proper to employ all the means in 
¢ your power to Die from entering your 
‘ dominions in Europe, or your colonies, 
* allthosemembers of the assembly styling 
‘ itself the National Convention, or of the 
‘ pretended Executive Council, who were 
“directly or indirectly concerned in the 
* said crime; and if they should be dis- 
‘ covered and arrested, to deliver them up 
* to justice, that they may serve as a lesson 
‘ and example to mankind :’ 

«< To acquaint his majesty with the sense 
of this House, that the said minister, in 
making this declaration, has departed from 
the principles upon which this House was 
induced to concur in the measures neces- 
sary for the support of the war in which 
the British nation is at present unfortu- 
nately engaged, and has announced an 
intention, on the part of great Britain, 
inconsistent with the repeated assurances 
given by his majesty, that he would not 
interfere in the internal affairs of France; 
and for which declaration this House 
cannot easily be brought to believe that 
the said minister derived any authority 
from his majesty’s instructions : 

‘«¢ Humbly tobeseech his majesty, thatso 
much of the said Memorial as contains the 
_ declaration above recited may be publicly 
disavowed by his majesty, as containin 
matter inconsistent with the wisdom an 
humanity which at all times have distin- 
guished the British nation, and derogatory 
to the dignity of the crown of this realm, 
by avowing an intention to interpose in 
the internal affairs of France, which his 
majesty has in so many positivedeclarations 
diclaimed, and mingling purposes of ven- 
geance with those objects oF defence and 
security to ourselves and our allies, which 
his majesty’s ministers have professed to 
be the sole object of the present war. 
__* To represent to his majesty, that this 
House has already expressed its abhor- 
rence of the act alluded to.in the above 


declaration ; and-that, as neither this, ner 
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any other foreign state, can claim any 


cognizance or jurisdiction respecting that 
act, the only tendency of menaces against 
the persons concerned in the perpetration 
of it is. to reduce this country to the 
ruinous alternative of carrying on war for 
the subversion of the present government 
of France, or of obtaining peace by an ig- 
nominious negociation with the very go- 
vernment whom we have insulted and 
stigmatized: 

« Thatthese threats must tend to give to 
the hostilities, with which Europe is now 
afflicted, a iar barbarism and ferocity, 
by provoking and reviving a system of 
sctalistion and bloodshed, which the ex- 
perience of its destructive tendency, as 
well as a sense of honour, humanity, and 
religion, have combined to banish from the 
practice of civilized war : , 

«‘ And finally to represent to his ma- 
jesty how deeply the reputation of his 
majesty’s councils is interested in dis- 
claiming these unjustifiable, and, we trust, 
unauthorized denunciations of vengeance, 
so destructive of all respect for the con- 
sistency, and of all confidence in the 


sincerity of the public acts of his ministers, 


tending at once to 
e of the war unjust, the 
conduct of hostilities barbarous, and the 
attainment of honourable peace hopeless.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that when he compared 


and so pemmieat| 


the notice which had been given by the 


hon.. gentleman with the speech he had 
just made in support of it, he was assured. 
he must show. great disrespect to his 
known talents, when he declared his 
astonishment that his promised motion for 
a removal, and afterwards for an impeach- 
ment of lord Auckland, was only an in- 
vective against the empress of Russia, the 


king of Prussia, and the Emperor; and 


when he came to speak, very shortly, on 
the real question, he made a direct at- 
tack on his majesty and the government 
of this country, on that House, on par-— 
liament, and on the sentiments of the na- 

tion at large. The hon. gentleman ob- 
jected to the Memorial, because it 


amounted to a departure from the princi- 


ples on which the war was commenced, 
and contended, from the words of the 
Memorial, that this must either be a war 
of extermination, or that we must submit 
to a dishonourable: peace. Now, was 
there one word in the Memorial that con- 
veyed a wish that the war should be car- 
tied on till all those who had any concern 
in the execution of the most Christian 
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king, should be brought to punishment? 
No; there was not. That there should 
be made an example, if possible, of those 
who were guilty of that horrid act, he be- 
lieved to be the sincere wish of all good 
men. But they did not engage in the 
war with that object. Why? Because 
they were not called upon to: execute jus- 


_ tice against them; and because it was 


Not politic to enter into war for vengeance, 
on account of crimes which. were not 
committed in this country. But, although 
this was not the professed object of the 
war, they were not to abate in their vigi- 


‘Jance for the safety of mankind. And.as 


this was one of the most horrid crimes, it 
ought to be made a singular example 
of vindictive justice: so that even distant 
ages might feel when they reflected on 
this horrid act. That House had agreed 
to afford no assistance, no protection to 
those who should be guilty of it ; and this 
awas done before they were at war with 
France, even before they knew they should 
be at war with that nation: and if they 
happened to be at war with France for 
other causes, was it less proper to express 
their just indignation, which they might 
have done in time of peace, against a 


. transaction which had excited the: detes- 


tation and abhorrence of all Europe? 
‘Gentlemen were continually adverting 
to the causes of their entering into war, 
and considering what degree of provoca- 
tion had been given on the part of France 
—what resentment and outrage committed 
against ourselves, should or should not 
induce this country to commence a war 


against France. But while they were dis- 


cussing that principle, the circumstance 
-that arose was, that France had declared 
‘war against this country. He conceived 
this country was justly entitled to -pro- 
ceed on the war against France, to repel 
her unjust attacks, and, if possible, to 
chastise and to punish her, and to obtain 


- indemnification for the past, and security 
‘for the future. These were the principles 


on which they engaged in the war. These 
were the principles they must look to in 
carrying it on, and which they must keep 
in view at its conclusion. What was there 
in this memorial that had varied the cause 
‘of the war, or affected the conclusion of 
the peace? Gentlemen said, we could 
not treat with those whom we had branded 
with opprobrious epithets. If that was 
matter of charge against lord Auckland, 
it was also a charge against that House, 
and against eyery man who had concurred 
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with that declaration, from which no man 
could withhold his consent whose. mind 
was not devoid of every sentiment of jus- 
tice, humanity, and religion; Would any 
man say that the act of delivering up to 
justice any of the regicides of France 
carried a stronger reproach. than the lan- 
guage contained in every message from 
the crown, and in eve dress which had 
taken place on this subject ? It would be 
matter of sincere lamentation if those who 
had been guilty of that act remained in 
possession of the supreme authority. But 
they were not pledged by that Memorial 
to. more than they were by their own 
determinations. The Memorial did not 
state that we must give up to justice eight 
or nine millions of persons who might 
have been either directly or indirectly 
consenting to the execution of the king.— 
He next came to consider what the mean- 
ing of that paper was upon which the hon. 
gentleman was to support a criminatory 
accusation against lord Auckland. The 
hon. gentleman was extremely minute and 
critical on the translation of a particular 
sentence of this memorial. He thought 
it would not be very just; on the dry con- 
struction of a sentence, to vote for the 
removal of the noble lord, and secondly, 
toimpeach him. The noble lord had ren- 
dered the most essential services both to 
his own country and to. our allies. The 
hon. gentleman, by cavilling about the 
words of a translation, contended, that 
the commissioners were to be delivered 
up to instant justice. It was observed in 
the Memorial, that some of those who 
were concerned in the death of the king, 
were now in a situation in which they 
might be brought under the sword of the 
law; and then the hon. gentleman’s innu- 
endo was, that this meant the five com- 
missioners who were sent to Maestricht.. 
It did not appear that they were in the 
custody of the Dutch, nor was it likely 
that they would ever be in their custody, 
But in consequence of the conduct and 
promises of M.Dumourier, it was very 
generally believed that a counter-revolu- 
tion would soon take place in France and 
that it was natural that some of those who 
now exercised the supreme authority 
might be obliged to fly into this country, 
and that we ought to deliver them up to 
justice. The naturalsense of this Memo- 
rial was, that lord Auckland thought that 
some of those persons who were guilty of 
the murder of the late king might soon be 
in a situation, if there was a.counter-reva- 
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lution established and tribunals of justice. 
erected, to be brought before such tribu- 
nals. He did not mean that either the 
Dutch or the Austrians were to punish 
the French regicides. What was there 
in this that was contrary to the laws of. 
ee bs and to the established princi- 
ples of the law of nations? Who would 
retract the principles upon which such a 
proceeding was founded? Inthe case of 
@ crime 80 extensive in its consequences, 
as well as so detestable in its nature, it 
was the duty of indifferent nations to 
make themselves ministerial in endeavour- 
ing to deliver up the culprits to a compe- 
tent tribunal. He believed there were 
some crimes in which we ourselves had 
gone to the extent of requiring that the 
guilty should be delivered up. This had 
been done in the case of forgery, as well 
of other crimes, though he believed it. 
was no part of the law of this country to 
deliver up criminals. Inthe days of our 
penitence in this country a memorable 
fact took place, which had some simi- 
larity tu the present subject. They were 
then condemning an ambassador of Eng- 
land for having suggested the idea to the 
Dutch, that they should deliver up to 
justice all French regicides that were 
found: in their dominions. There was a 
time when an English ambassador ap- 
plied to the states-general, and applied 
with effect, to deliver up some regicides. 
To this country they were brought; 
in this country they were: tried, and 
in this .country they were executed. 
It was admitted on all hands, that the 
atrocities at Paris demanded reprobation 
and abhorrence. And was it then criminal 
in lord Auckland to express with warmth 
that which the parliament of Great Britain 
had expressed before? His lordship might 
in his zeal have over-calculated the rapi- 
dity of the progress of justice: but he took 
his instructions from the repeated acts of 
the crown and of parliament. It would be 
duplicity therefore in the House, to imply 
a censure of his lordship’s disapprobation 
- of an act which, while the affair was fresh 
in men’s minds, none were bold enough to 
mention without abhorrence, if they were 
obdurate enough to conceive it— Hitherto, 
Mr. Pitt said, he had taken up the question 
on general grounds; but there were also par- 
ticular principles of some weight. It was 
the feeling of every man, that absent peo- 
ple were ‘entitled to protection, those who 
were absent in the service of their country 
more particularly so; but if in addition to 
: 1) 
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that protection the House had every 
son to believe that to lord Auckland the 


country was much indebted, he would call. 


not for favour, but for their warm disap- 
probation when injustice was offered to 
him. He declared, that he was at a loss 


to conceive to what end, for what purpose, : 


or from what motive, the present motion 
was brought forward. Was it personal ani- 
mosity.? It could not be—that had been 
disclaamed. Was it that the hon. gentle- 
man had treasured up the spleen of seven 


res-. 


years, to bring it forth upon a proper oc- — 


casion? Impossible. Was it that consi- 
dering the services of his lordship abroad, 
which the hon. gentleman was strenuously 
Opposing at home, generosity, or the me- 
mory of former friendship, had urged him 
to bring on a motion which tended to do 
his lordship the greatest honour ?. Such 
deep-studied designs he could hardly attri- 
bute to the hon. gentleman.—He con-. 
fessed, if he was puzzled to find a cause 
for the motion, he was no less surprised to 
find, that, whetherthe hon. gentleman had, 
since the last day when he declined the com- 
bat, found his first position . untenable, or 
from what other causehe could not tell, he 
hadentirely abandonedhis meditated'attack 
upon lord Auckland, and turned it upon 
the princes of Europe: for his motion, with- 
out applying at all to the question before 
the House, or pointing out any specific 
means of terminating the war, went. to 
disarm the country, and refuse a co-ope- 
ration with forces necessary to our safety, 
because some of those forces were directed 
to another part with which Great Britain 
had neither bond, connexion, nor intere 
est.—Mr. Pitt declared, that in his mind 
measures of ambition were as odious in a 
crowned head, as in a republican. But 
should we, because a partition was made 


of Poland, abate that resistance without © 


which we must fall a prey to the destruc- 
tion levelled at all Europe, and particu- 
larly at Great Britain? When the hon. 
gentleman reprobated the empress of Rus- 
sia’s principles, and expressed his detes- 
tation of them, he could not mean that we 
should be so impolitic as.to refuse her as- 
sistance in a great and urgent cause. 
With regard to the partition of Poland, no 
man could hear it without the greatest 
detestation. The present partition was 
not less odious than the preceding ; and 
he believed that this House and the 


nation felt the same sentiments on the sub- . 


ject. When we seriously surveyed these 
deplorable transactions, it became us, as a 


_ 
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wise people, to watch with vigilance our 
liberty, to conciliate affection, and to en- 
force esteem. The present war he hoped: 
would restore the peace of France. e 
peace of France he believed would restore 
the peace of Europe ; but a concurrence 
with this motion would neither produce 
peace at home, nor respect or security 
abroad. He must therefore resist it, as 
founded in injustice and ingratitude. 

- Mr. Fox said, that with respect to the 
motives and feelings which the right hon. 
gentleman had taken the trouble of ima- 
gining for his hon. friend in making this 
motion, his hon. friend could have but one 
motive, his sense of public duty ; and the 
noble lord, whose conduct was the cause 
of it, could excite no feeling but that of 
the most placid and tranquil nature. The 
right hon. gentleman ‘had defended the 

emorial on the ground of its meaning 
nothing at all; but he had not ventured to 
say that it had no reference to the com- 
missioners of the French Convention put 
into the hands of the Austrians by Du- 
mourier, on the hopes entertained of Du- 
mourier’s plan. The Memorial said, that 
these commissioners werein a situation to 
be subjected to the sword of the law :— 
to what sword—of what law? To the 
sword of any law which those to whom 
they were delivered, not as prisoners, but 
hostages, might frame for their execution? 
If it meant to the sword of some law to be 
revived or established in France, why was 
not that qualification inserted in it? Lord 
_ Auckland’s communication to the States 

General in September had never received 
the sanction of the House, and therefore 
the House would be guilty of no incon- 
sistency in condemning it. The purport 
of that communication was simply, that 
if any act, then generally apprehended 
and universally deprecated, should be 
eommitted, the perpetrators of it would 
not be sheltered from the laws of their 
country in his majesty’s dominions. But 
what did my lord Auckland? He, not 
as a measure of prevention, not a8 a 
warning to deter, but on a principle of 
vengeance, obviously tending to provoke 
retaliation, and, in the very first instance, 
to endanger the lives of the survivors of 
‘the royal family of France, suggested to 
subject to the sword of the law persons 
given as hostages for their safety. What 
was the motive of his hon. friend in moving 
To obtain the 

ainst making 

the contest 


to censure this conduct ? 
reprobation of the House 
the war more bloody, an 
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more cruel. If the conduct of the French 
to Frenchmen had excited abhorrence, if 
they had shown a disposition unjustly and 
wantonly to shed blood, now was the time. 
for the House to show detestation of their 
disposition and their practice, by ex- 
pressing their detestation of this Memorial. 
Another motive for his hon. friend’s mo- 
tion was, to obtain a clear and explicit 
The 
right hon. gentleman had said, that this 
was wholly unconnected with the internal 
government of France; but at the same 
time he expressed a wish that, in makin 

peace, we might not have to treat wi 

those persons who now exercised the 
powers of government in that cage 
The real object, according to the rig t 
hon. gentleman, was to obtain an in- 
demnification for their unjust aggression, 
and security for the peace of Europe in 
future. From this he learned, that in- 
demnification and security might, in the 
contemplation of the right hon. gentleman, 
be gained from those ‘ malheureux,’ whee 
ther wretches or unhappy persons; for to. 
drive them from the government was not 
an object, but a wish. With whom, then, 
when the hour of negociation came, might 
we have to treat? With those very men 
whom, in our Memorials and public acts, 
we were now stigmatising with every 
vilifying and opprobrious epithet. Hard 
words he had always thought imprudent; 
more especially i applied to persons 
of whom it was possible we might after- 
wards have occasion to speak in very 
different terms. With those very persons 
the right hon. gentleman had treated 
through M. Chauvelin, and had boasted 
of sending instructions to lord Auckland 
to treat with them, even after the murder 
of the king. Would the right hon. gen- 
tleman now refuse to treat. with them, if 
an occasion, consistent witn the avowed 
object of the war, should offer? Nosuch 
declaration would he venture to make. 


-Lord Auckland, then, if he should be 


continued in his present situation, might 
be, from local circumstances, the most 


convenient person to employ to treat with 


oe Prt what — a dhae pci 
sa upposing him to forget the 
hard Sodas all the odious pee formerly 
applied to him, he would very naturally 
say, what! treat with lord Auckland? 
No; he has declared he will hang me if 
he can catch me, and therefore I will not 
put myself in his power. The answer to 
all this was, that the paper was only the 
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toosanguine effusion of imaginary success, 
and meant only, that when a tribunal 
should be established in France, agreeably 
-to the fancy of the combined powers, the 
‘members of the Convention and the Exe- 
cutive Council would be subjected to the 
sword of the law—the Memorial ought to 
have said so; for it was giving but little 
encouragement to those now in the ex- 
ercise of government in France to think 
of negociation, to tell them that to get 
hold of them, or there agents, and to hang 
‘them, was one and the same thing, His 
hon. friend had introduced the conduct of 
Russia, Prussia, and the emperor, which 
the right hon. gentleman has treated as 
having no connexion with the subject. 
Was it, indeed, so immaterial? If we 
were engaged in a war on the usual prin- 
ciples of war, the cause ascertained and 
the object definite, we might indeed avail 
ourselves of the assistance of powers for 
the attainment of that object, whose views 
‘were very different from our own. But 
‘if, as the Memorial implied, we were at 
‘war with persons, not with the nation, and 
had thrown away the scabbard, it was 
of great importance to consider whether 
or not their object was the same as ours ; 
whether, while our aim was reparation 
and security, theirs was not aggrandize- 
ment; whether, while we sought only to 
remove certain persons from the govern- 
ment of France, they did not look to the 
‘partition? Of crowned heads it was al- 
‘ways his practice to speak with respect ; 
but the actions of their cabinets were fair 
matter of discussion. Under this qualifi- 
cation he had no difficulty in saying, that 
the late conduct of Russia and Prussia 
was ten thousand times more reprehensible 
than any part of the conduct of France 
towards other nations. Of the former 
pen of Poland he had never spoken 
ut in terms of reprobation; but the 
resent was more odious than the former, 
‘Inasmuch as it was marked by the most 
flagrant breach of faith, and violation of 
the most solemn declarations. Prussia, it 
was notorious, had encouraged the revo- 
Jution in Poland, and expressed the most 
decided approbation of seating the family 
of Saxony on the hereditary throne. That 
very revolution was now made the pretext 
for enteting Poland, and forcibly seizing 
on Dantzic and Thorn. Russia entered 
Poland, declaring that her only object was 
to restore the republic whichthe revolution 
-had subverted ; and having gained posses- 
sion of the country, in contempt of all her 
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former declarations, she proceeded to divide 
it with Prussiaand the emperor. Strong, 
however, as was his reprobation of such 
conduct, he had never said that we ought 
on that account to reject a useful alliance 
with either of those powers; but that 
while we professed to be fighting: against 
one species of tyranny, we ought to be 
careful not to set up another tyranny more 
dangerous. What was the answer to 
this? Declamation against the horrid 
tendency of French principles, the sub- 
version of all order, and the introduction 
of anarchy. When we argued against 
principles, let us not confine our view to 
the mischief they might occasion, but 
consider also the probability of their being 
established. Were three or four maniacs 
to escape from Bedlam, and take possession 
of a house, the mischief they would do in 
it would probably be much greater than 
that of as many robbers: but people knew 
the improbability of their getting into that 
situation, and very properly guarded their 
houses, not against madmen from Bedlam, 
but against robbers. Just,so was it with 
the probability of French principles 
gaining the ascendancy. Anarchy, if it 
could be introduced into other nations, 
was in its nature temporary—despotism, 
we knew, by sad experience, to be lasting; 
the present emperor was but little tried: 
but if, as generally happened, the systems 
of cabinets were more to be attended to 
than the characters of princes, we had 
seen the cabinet of Vienna repeatedly 
promising to the Austrian Netherlands the 
restoration of their ancient constitution, 
and as often refusing to fulfil its promise; 
we had seen the late emperor promise 
that restoration under our guarantee as 
the price of their return to allegiance; we 
had seen him refuse it when he again got 
possession ; we had seen lord Auckland 
protest against the refusal, and afterwards 
most shamefully accede to it; and we had 
seen the governors of the Netherlands 
making their escape by one gate, while 
the French were entering at another, de- 
clare the restoration of that constitution ; 
as if the moment when they were com- 
pelled to resign possession, was the only 
fit moment for restoring the rights of those 
whom they were sent to govern. If in 
all this there were any symptoms of. good 
faith to give us confidence, the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg’s proclamations were suffi- 
cient to destroy it all. In the conduct 
of the three courts, we should find all the 
crimes of France towards other nations 
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-coramitted in a more unjustifiable manner. | between the ratio suasoria and the ratio 
‘But the right hon. gentleman said, these | justzfica, which were alternately to be sub- 
‘were only topics to induce us to refuse | stituted, the one for the other, as called. 
the assistance of those courts. If the} for. If, as he feared, this war was under- 
object of the war were distinct, we might, | taken against principles, let us look to the 
indeed, accept of their assistance with | conduct of Germany, Russia, and Prussia, 
safety : ‘but, while all was doubt and un- | and, if the spirit of chivalry was so alive 
certainty, how could we pretend to know | amongst us, see if there were no giants, no 
-what were their views, or what they ex- |-monsters, no principles, against which we 
bay as the price of their.assistance? | had better turn our arms. For his part, 
‘We were now acting in concert with the | he had no hesitation in saying, that though 
-dividers of Poland. We ourselves were | France had unhappily afforded many in- 
_ ‘the dividers of Poland; for, while we were | stances of atrocity, yet the invasion of 
courting them to aid us in a war against | last year, and which our present conduct 
French principles, we furnished them | seemed to justify, was the most gross 
‘with the pretext, and afforded them the | violation of every thing sacred which 
Opportunity of dividing Poland. We were |.could exist between nation and nation, as 
athe guarantees of Dantzic, of which | striking at the root of the right whicty 
-Prussia, our ally, had taken possession. | each must ever possess of internal legis- 
‘Did we.not say, when the French at-/| lation. The mode of getting out of this 
tempted to open the Scheldt, that we were | situation was by agreeing to the address, 
the guarantees of the exclusive navigation } censuring lord Auckland, and thus con- 
-of the Scheldt to the Dutch ? vincing the other powers of Europe that 
: mutato nomine, de te we would not be parties to their plans for 
Fabula narratur. dividing kingdoms. It was indeed, matter 
‘Prussia was the other guarantee ; but re-| of great doubt, whether or not tgp for 
garded guarantees as little as ‘the | Europe could now be obtained for any 
Pca, when Dantzic and Thorn were | great length of time. The encourage- 
to be annexed to his territories. | ment we had given to the robbery of Po- 
-What was this but teaching the peo-|land might be expected to mflame the 
ple that the professions of courts were | passions of avarice and ambition. There 
‘mere delusions—that the pretext for the | was, however, one nation, Spain, which 
‘war was the danger from French power | had a common interest with us, and with 
‘and French principles, but the cause, to | which he wished to see a cordial union 
ratify the ambition of other powers ? | against the dangerous aggrandisement of 
low were we ever to make peace, when | the imperial courts and Prussia. AH our 

- we were not agreed upon the terms. with | victories in the present war had becn 


those who assisted usin the war? Regard | obtained by their arms exclusively, and 
for the christian een was one of the 


every victory gave fresh cause of jealousy. 
reasons alleged for dividing Poland; re- | To agree to the address would have an- 
‘gard for the christian religion might be | other good effect. It would satisfy the 
‘alleged for dividing France. He did not | people, that the reason for the war aad 
understand that we paid any subsidies, | the pretext were the same ; and that there 
and in one point of view he was sorry for 


8 was hot one language for the House of 
“it, We should then understand fer what | Commons and another for the Hague. 
'we had engaged. As the case stood at 


Upon these grounds, he conceived the 
present, how did we know what Prussia or | country under great obligations to his 
the emperor might require of us? As 


-hon. friend for bringing forward the pre- 
‘Russia had taken part of Poland, might |.sent motion, as tending to call forth from 
-not the emperor take a fancy to Bavaria | the minister a repetition of those causes 
and the Palatinate? And thus the diffi- | and objects to which the nation had a 
culties of making peace become greater | right to look up for the commencemen 
than those of carrying onthe war? Add j and continuance of the war. = 
- to this, that if rumour or regard to ancient | Mr. Curwen contended, that the objeet 
policy could be trusted, Spain would not 


of the motion was completely gained ; that 
consent to the dismemberment of France. | lord Auckland's Memorial had been in 
Mr. Fox said he was the more strongl 


: substance disavowed by.the minister ; and 
convinced of the observation he had e : : 


the old ground of the war again prong 
upon a former occasion, that in all these | forward. He therefore wished Mr. She- 
- quarrels there was a material difference 


idan would not divide the House. 
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him whether the House divided or not. 
He certainly considered the main object 
he had in view as completely gained in 
the minister’s explicit disavowal of the 

inciples attempted to be introduced 
into the war by lord Auckland, which 
must have made peace impossible. 

‘Mr. Whitmore insisted that the House 
should divide, because he had no faith in 
the profession of ministers. 

The House divided : 
TELLERS. 
Mr. Sheridan - - = 


° bie Mr.Grey - - - - ff 36 
;  -(Mr. Aldworth Neville 
Nos Mr. Jenkinson - - i 211 


So it passed in the negative. 


* Debate in the Lords on the Traitorous 
Correspondence Bill.| April 15. This bill 
having been read a second time, 

- Lord Grenville said, that the bill had 
three objects ; to prevent France from re- 
ceiving supplies of naval, military, and 
other stores; to: prevent the people of 
this country from furnishing the French 
with money for carrying on the war, by 

urchasing the confiscated estates in 

rance ; and to prohibit the insurance of 
French ships and property by British sub- 
jects. For the attainment of those objects 
thd bill had been framed ; and the penalty 
of high treason was. to be attached to the 
breach of some of the clauses, and other 
punishments were to follow the breach 
of the others. The legislature, in 
declaring certain acts to be criminal, was 
not always influenced by the moral tur- 
pitude of the deeds, but by the sense of 
the injury which society might sustain 
from them. An act of moral turpitude 
might affect’ only an individual, and there- 
fore the legislature did not think it, as 
such, a crime to be punished with the 
utmost ngour of the law; but an attempt 
to overturn the constitution of a country, 
mvolving in it the peace and happiness, 
of every being of the community, was 
eonsidéred'as the highest crime again<t 
the state, and therefore punished in the 
nrest rigorous manner : such a crime was 
called high treason; and the penalties 
attached:to high treason were from time 
to time enacted against deeds, which 
though not in themselves immoral had’ a 
tendeney to injare, if not destroy the 
community. His lordship said, there was 
great: danger in any: loose or generat con- 


respectmmy Lord Aitchland’s Memorial. 
-Mr. Sheridan said, it wav indifferent to. 
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struction of this act: our ancestors had’ . 
taken great pains to define and ascertain . 
it; and the 25th Edw. 3d had, ina very 
particular manner, restricted its sense and - 
construction. His lordship ‘observed, - 
that it was the duty of parliament to make | 
laws against treason; and that on no 
former occasion, in a war with France,-: 
was there a necessity for the same pro-- 
visions in any bill as at present. It was- 
not for an island that we were contending ;- 
it was for our constitution, our liberty,. 
and our existence as a nation. To buy 
lands in France was not in itself an immo- 
ral act ; but as to buy lands there, under 
the present circumstances, would furnish 
the French with the means of carrying. 
on the war against Great Britain, it was 
a duty which the legislature owed: to the 
public, to make it penal for any subject 
of this country to lay out his money in a 
way which might be highly injurious to 
the interests of this community. Land 
was the only property on which France: 
depended. It was necessary to prevent. 
the purchases of such property ; no nation 
but England could afford to make these 
purchases to any large amount, as they 
alone possessed a capital that enabled her 
to make speculations of every kind. The, 
people exercising the government of 
France had hitherto. found resources only: 
in public robbery ; this was a hard term, 
but it was a just one; first they raised 
supplies out of the robbery of the crown 
lands; next out of the robbery of the: 
church lands; and both these resources’ 
being at length exhausted, they were 
now endeavouring to provide for the exi+ 
geneies of the state, by robbing their emi- 


grant brethren, first driving by their ty- 
'ranny those unfortunate men into exile, ' 
‘and then confiscating their estates, solely 
because they were exiles, and leaving. 
them only the melancholy alternative of 
pee murdered if they did not emigrate, 
Or 0 


losing their fortunes if they did: so- 
that in either case their lot was deplo-: 
rable. It did not become Englishmen to: 


‘be the purchasers of estates so acquired: 


by the present French government, be- 
cause it did not become them to patti- 
cipate in an infamous robbery : and there- 
fore it was fit that the legislature should: 
prohibit such a participation under’ the 
penalty of high treason. To the same 
principle might be referred the prohibition. 
of insurance, for sound policy, which 


justified the clause against the purchase 
of lands in France, equally justified the 
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clause for prohibiting insurance. And 

although great respect was due to the 
late lord Mansfield’s opinion, yet many 
very forcible reasons might be adduced 
for differing from his lordship ; and that 
of betraying our affairs to the enemy, 
for which such a measure was calculated, 
_ Was a very important consideration. The 

not permitting the subjects of his majesty 
to go or return from France without any 
restriction, he considered as a necessary 
il Seal of the crown.. His majesty, 

owever, had not thought fit to exercise 
it, but had left it to: the House to take 
measures for its regulation. His lordship 
then moved, “ That the bill be com- 
mitted.” 

The Earl of Guilford said, that if the 
bill only went to prevent traitorous cor- 
respondence with the enemy, or the giving 
them aid or assistance, it should have had 
his hearty support ; but when he found it 


a compound of political absurdities, ex-. 


tending to an alarming degree the law of 
treason, while at the same time it deprived 
persons accused of those benefits in their 
trial, which the justice and mercy of the 
legislature had allowed in all cases of 
treason ; when he found it contain, besides 
these, a variety of the most dangerous 
and unconstitutional provisions, he found 
himself called upon to oppose it. With 
respect to the first clause, it had been 
said, that all the acts specified in that 
clause are already treason, and that the 
taking off from these the corruption of 
blood, upon conviction, was an act of 
tenderness. But what sort of tenderness 
was this, when, upon the pretence of 
facilitating conviction, a prisoner was 
deprived of all the guards which the law 
had wisely afforded for the protection of 
innocence, in all cases of accusation for 
treason? Great, however, as he thought 
this objection to the bill, there was an- 
other part of it still more objectionable, 
and which set at defiance all ideas of cri- 
minal law ; for as, in the part just alluded 
to, the punishment had been lessened in 
order to facilitate conviction, a punish- 
ment of the most unparalleled severity 
had started up in another part, where the 

urchase of a French mortgage was placed 
in the same situation with an attack upon 
the life of the king. The agreeing to do 
any of the acts prohibited in the first and 
second clauses, even by a verbal agree- 
ment was punishable in the same manner 
with the act itself, and that verbal agree- 
ment might be proved by one witness. 
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‘What an inlet was this to perjury! How 
unjust to leave the lives of men to be af-: 
fected by evidence, which would not bere- 
ceived in a civil case to the extent of 10J. . 
~The Earl of Kznnoul approved of the. 
principle of the bill, but opposed the in- 
surance clause, and rested much on the 
authority of lord Mansfield in 1747. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, he could see 
no greater danger in this war than in for-. 
mer wars in which this country had been. 
engaged witn France; and he saw, there- 
fore, no occasion for any extension of the 
treason laws. Admitting even that France 
wished at present to disseminate her .prin- 
ciples here, and to overthrow’ our consti- 
tution, which he hardly believed, still the 
present.war did not seem to him more 
dangerous than our wars with France .in 
the reign of Louis 14th, and at other pe- 
riods. Seeing then, no necessity for any 
extension of the law of treason, he must 
oppose the principle of the bill. ed 

‘Lord Hawkesbury began by observing 
on the danger to this country from the: 
endeavours of France to disseminate here: 
her detestable. priticiples ; for dangerous it 
must be, when a great nation like France 
was using every art to destroy not monar- 
chy alone, but all civil government and 
regular order in society. As to the pure 
chase of lands, it was, in fact, avowed by 
the French, that they had no possible 
means of carrying on the war but by 
the sale of their lands. In this situation 
of affairs, the purchase of these lands by 
persons in this kingdom, was, in fair con- 
struction, giving aid to the king's enemies. 
He argued that the bill was consonant to 
just commercial principles, as well as to 
sound political principles. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne considered 
the present bill as one of great importance. 
The question was not one that might af- 
fect the life of one or two individuals, but 


_the lives of many. Great as had been the 


alarm about treason, and of treasonable - 
intentions, he owned he knew of neither ; 
and as to the present measure avowedly for 
the purpose of protecting usin that respect, 
he owned it appeared to him to be a hodge- 
podge, to supply, at this late period of the 
session, all the want of evidence of treason, 
with which the people were alarmed at the 
commencement of it; and as the preseht 
reign had been remarkable for mildness in 
this respect, not one act having been 
declared to be treason that was not so by 
the ancient Jaw of the land, now ministers 
seemed, as it were, to make up for'that 
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remissness, and to declare many things to 
be treason which were in themselves inno- 
cent.—His lordship then took notice of 
the several parts of the bill. He maintained 
that the whole principle of the clause 
respecting the insurance of ships was re- 
pugnant to the commercial interest of this 
country, for that others would take the 
business up as we abandoned it, and the 
Jarge profits which our merchants had hi- 
therto been accustomed to make would, in 
all probability, be lost to us for ever. Ame- 
rica for instance, the most flourishing 
country the sun had ever shone upon, 
would take up the business of insurance, 
which that bill declared to be treason for 
us to pursue; and who would be answer- 
able for our being able, at the end of the 
war, to resume that trade? This was not all, 
for several other parts of Europe had now 
become acquainted with this mode of 
commerce; nay, he had good reason to 
know that all Europe would soon adopt 
it, and he knew also that Sweden and Den- 
mark were about to become an armed neu- 
trality, for the purpose of profiting by the 
trade which we were about to lose by the 
present bill. By the present measure he was 
sure emigrations would take place. Had 
their lordships any idea of what might be 
the effect of these emigrations? Did they 
reflect on the progress of America by 
such emigrations? Did they reflect that 
a@ man went from this country at: forty 
years of age to the province of Pensylva- 
nia, where he found only a few savages, 
and that before the death of his son the 
number of persons there amounted to 
100,000, and that at this moment they 
were nearly 400,000? Did they reflect 
what would be lost to this country upon 
interest, upon demurrage, and upon other 
parts of commerce, which would be af- 
fected by the clause respecting insurance ? 
All these things we owed to the great 
wisdom of our ministers, who had deter- 
mined upon taking care of the interests of 
this country, by pursuing a plan for the 
utter destruction of the French. All our 
happiness depended, and our safety, it 
seemed, upon the hermetically sealing up 
twenty-six millions of men; the liberal, 
humane idea of starving twenty-six millions: 
of our fellow creatures, was that upon 
which we were to build our prosperity ? 
This was as foolish as it was inhuman ; and 
as well might we think of offering the 
Royal Society a premium for inventing a 
balloon for blowing them all up. The 
bill affected the liberty and the property 
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of every individual in this country in‘a 
violent degree. With respect to property 
he did not see what administration had to 
do with it: and he defied them to show - 
their right to meddle with it; and for the - 
other, it ought to be always sacred, except : 
in cases of the most extreme necessity.: 
Policy required this as well as justice, for 
it was essential to the interest of a state 
that its subjects should be satisfied with: 
the means and administration adopted for : 
the public safety, and more particularly 
in all steps taken upon the law of treason. ' 
Here his lordship took notice of the opi-: 
nion of Mr. Justice Foster, who recom- 
mended mildness and not severity, upon. 
all constructions of the law of treason. 
There were other authorities that might 
be quoted to the same effect; as an. 
instance ‘of which he read the preamble 
of the act of William and Mary. But: 
the great question was this, What were 
we pursuing these réstrictions for? To 
support the present war,—a war which 
he thought at its commencement, and 
thought still, unjust and unnecessary. 
We had already spent six millions of 
money upon this war. If the Dauphin 
should ascend the throne, as he hoped he 
would, should we have our expense re- 
turned to us? What, then, was the object 
of the farther prosecution of the war? Was: 
there to be a new division of Europe? a 
thing very difficult to be effected; and, 
when effected, he doubted whether we 
could be gainers. Was there any other 
power to be aggrandised? Was Austria 
to have more dominion? and if so, what 
were to be our gains by such a measure? 
Here his lordship pointed out the probable 
ruin of our commerce if we pursued this 
plan. Had their lordships lately attended 
to the Gazette? Did they see the fright= 
ful list of insolvents there? He was in 
hopes we might profit by reflecting on ~ 
the American war, in which seventy mil-' 
lions of money had been exhausted by 
ministers, contrary to their own seaeas Oe 
e 
should do all in his power to bring the 
war to a conclusion, and would never 
countenance a measure that tended to 
prolong .it as it was a war that only tended 
to heap calamity on calamity. 
The Earl of Darnley was in support of 
the general principle of the bill. He was 
convinced it would be impossible to treat: 
with the French while they had their: - 
present force, or any thing like their’ 
present form of government. | 


* 


a wicked administration. 
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injustice, ineflicacy, and impolicy of the 
whole of the bill as a masd, and the tyran- 
nical nature of several of the clauses in 
particular. He made several observations 
on it, as it would be injurtous to the sale 
of any of our commodities abread, and 
was severe'on that part which had been 
taken in the progress of the bill as it 
affected cloth. He quoted the authority 
of lord Mansfield in the year 1747, upon 
the subject of insurance, and agreed with 
the substance of that able speech. He 
quoted also the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone upon conspiracies and ‘plots, 
in which he says, that alarms of false plots 
and conspiracies were always the props of 
He dissented 
from the bill altogether. | 

The Duke of Portland said, he ‘should 
not oppose the commitment of the bill, 
because he thought the committee the 
proper stage for correcting several parts 
of it, that appeared highly objectionable. 
He disapproved, in particular, of making 
the agreeing to do certain acts equally 
criminal with the acts themselves. But 
his principle reason for rising was, to say, 
that with respect to the bill, and all other 
measures, he would, in perfect consistency 
with his former declarations, give a fair 
and honourable ‘support to the war, be- 
cause he thought it both just and ne- 
cessary. This he should do from no tim- 
idity, unless zeal for the preservation of 
the constitution could be called timidity. 

The question was put and carried; and 
on the following day the House went into 
a committee on the bill, in which va- 
rious amendments were agreed to. 


April 22. The Traitorous Correspond- 
ence bill was read a third'time. On the 
motion that it do now pass, 

The Earl of Guilford said, that although 
the bill had undergone many important 
amendments, yet it still cantained too 
much objectionable matter for him to 
assent to its passing. He observed, that 
words of themselves had never by law 
been deemed treason, and yet by one of 
the provisions of this bill, an agreement 
in words only was declared to be treason. 
He requested their lordshipstoreflect upon. 
the mconsistency ef making that an act of 
treason, which would not’ amount to a: 
common agreement in any court -ia West- 
minster-hall: 
woolsaek had-said that notwithstimding all- 
the provisions of the: present: bill, there 
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still remained treasbnd: under the act of 
the 25th of Edw. 3rd. Having no doubt 
of the legality of that opinion, he felt hime . 
self bound to observe, that the lives of the 
subjects were put in great danger by. this 
bill ; for a man of an ordinary understand- 
ing would naturally take it for granted, 
that if a bill passed, specifying certain 
acts to be tréason, alf things not included 
in that bill were not treason. For this 
reason; he should think it would be proper 
to insert a clause, stating, that no’ man 
should be convicted of treason on any law 
except the present bill. Indeed; he had 
seen nothing in the situation of this 
country that called for any alteration of 
the law of treason ; but if there was to be 
any alteration, it thould be such as every 
man liable to fall a victim to it might: 
understand. : 
Lord Abingdon said, that the-bill: had 
his most hearty concurrence; as any 
measure should have that had even a ten- 
dency to prevent the importation and pro- 
pagation of French principles into this 
country. His lordship said he -was born 
and bred, as his ancestors before him were, 
an Antigallican; that he had lived to be 
confirmed in these principles, to find that 
they were not falsely implanted in his: 
mind, and to know, from experience, that. 
the old philosophy was better than the: 
new. He had been taught to consider 
France not only as the natural enemy of 
this country, but ofall the world. Universal: 
dominion had ever been her aim. She 
‘tried it under amonarchical, she wasnow 
‘trying it under a republican, form of go- 
‘'vernment, What she attempted under 
Louis 14th; she was now aiming. at under: 
‘citizen: Egalité; the governments were 
different, but the object was the same. 
He had learnt: too: that: French liberty 
‘would be English slavery; and thereforehe- 
was not one of those that much wished for 
French ‘freedom; for altheugh a christiaa,. 
he was not: so good: 2: ene as to: Jeve his 
neighbour better than: himself; I haye,. 
thank God (said'his lordship), enevgh of: 
that Roman amor patrie in my bosom, 
to prefer my own to any other country;. 
and thus to say with Pope ; | 
“ Friends, parents,. neighbours,. first we de 
embrace, , i 
“ Our country: next; and‘next all human race.” 
The Marquis of Landsdowne said; that 


the bill struck at :many ofthe famdamentak 
The: learned lord on the-| 


principles~ of: the: constitution; ant he 
shauld feel 'great: weight-upion ‘his mind-if 


he neglected to.appose it. Our ancestors, 
| pe 
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in the best times, had confined treason to | finally to pardon, for fear that by putting 
circumstances concerning the person of | mento death for trifles, the humanity of the 
the king and wisely so, for by so doing, | public should be shocked. This was the 
they had added inthe mind of subjects case with the bill in question: for who 
resource for the royal person; but this bill | would say that a jury would doom a fellow 
tended to dissolvethe principlesofthecon- | creature to death for selling a yard of 
stitution, and to introduce a confusion in | cloth, and sending it to France. As wise 
the ideas of the lower classes of the people. | legislators, who should accommodate them- 
It was extremely impolitic te bring within | selvesto the spirit and temper of the times, 
the description of high treason, things in| and to the changes in the public mind, 
their nature indifferent or unimportant. | their lordships ought to make allowances 
High treason was the highest crime which | for the change of opinions which had taken 
the law or the legislature knew, and there- | place in Europe since the revolution in 
fore the punishment annexed to it ought | America. That great event had ‘been 
not to be made to fall on petty offenders. | productive of many others; and no one 
‘The life and liberty of the king were of | could tell how many more would spring 
the greatest importance to the state; for | out of it. Three millions of men in a 
epee them rested the peace and happiness | neighbouring kingdom (the catholics 
of the whole community; it was con-| of Ireland), who had bent under the 
pina | wise and just that an attempt to | weight of oppression, and had been 
deprive his majesty of either, should be | obliged for a century past to go upon all 
led high treason, and punished as such; | fours, now stood erect upon two legs like 
but it would be absurd that a man who | the rest of their fellow subjects. This was 
should, during the present war, sell tothe | an important change, and ought to in- 
French a pair of old boots, should be | fluence the legislature inits future systems 
deemed exactly as criminal as if he had | for a government, in which three millions 
actually taken away the life of the king, | of people, who had hitherto been doomed 
or robbed him of his liberty. He had at | to silence, and who now could raise their 
all times been disposed to uphold the | voice in their country, must perceive that 
_ Majesty of the throne; and he was still | that very circumstance would call for 
more disposed to do so at present, when | seriousattention to the opinions and wishes 
' ‘the tide of democracy was running so | of the governed. In Scotland there wasa 
strongly against royalty; he was ready | growing democracy, becoming daily more 
therefore to give his support to any bill powerful, because more wealthy through 
calculated to give greater security to the | the medium of commerce. These two cir- 
crown, and insure still more the personal | cumstances would make it necessary that 
safety of the king; for such purposes he | government should be peculiarly careful 
‘was willing to extend the statute of|to rule the people with prudence and 
‘treason; but he could not bear to think | wisdom; and to take from them all temp- 
‘that the gelling of a pair of shoes to the | tation to emigrate from Europe to 
French, should be made in the eye of the | America, whither he understood that 
law as criminal an act as the murder of the | many of our most skilful artificers and 
king. There could not be a more mis-| manufacturers were preparing to carry 
chievous principle than that which tended | their industry and ingenuity. History 
to diminish the reverence which subjects | showed that there had always been a pro- 
habitually had for the sovereign ; and this | pensity in parliament to enact new statutes 
bill tended to introduce confusion in that | of treason; before the 25th of Edw. 3rd, 
respect, and consequently lessened the | they were so numerous, that it was 
‘honourable support to which government | scarcely possible for a man to stir a single 
ought tolook. Besides, it was a general step, or open his lips, without saying ot 
‘maxim, that excess of ee for a | doing something which by those statutes 
rime brings impunity along with it. It | was declared to be treason. That wise 
was to this we were to attribute so many | monarch found it necessary to repeal them 
‘acquittals of men tried upon sanguinary | all, and to pass the famous act of the 25th 
‘acts of parliament: the jury seeing the | of his reign, which was considered as the 
vast disproportion between the offence and | standard for defining treason, In the 
the punishment often acquitted, although reign of his successor, Richard 2nd statutes 
‘they had no doubt of the commission of | of treason began again to spring up ; but to 
‘the act; and often judges, after conviction, | show the little efficacy of them, he had omy 
were obliged to. respite, and the king | to observe that they could not save the 
\ : + 


+ 
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unfortunate monarch who had so mul- 
tiplied them, or prevent him from being 
deposed and murdered. Henry 4th, who 
succeeded him, followed the example of 
Edward .}..i and repealed all the acts of 
‘treason, except the 25th of that king. 
Both Houses of parliament indeed wanted 
him rather to extend thanto repeal statutes 
of treason; they both proposed to him a 
bill for making sacrilege treason; but 
Henry 4th, instead of giving it his royal 
assent, rejected it by means of his nega- 
tive, saying le roi s’avisera. From his 
time to that of queen Mary statutes of 
.treason again multiplied to such a degree, 
that Mary found she could not do the 
nation a greater pleasure than to repeal 
them all, except the 25th of Edward 3rd 
.From the time of that queen to the present 
day, new statutes of treason were enacted 
against papists, against coiners, and 
against such as should endeavour to 
prevent or overturn the Hanover suc- 
cession. The statutes against the first 
were deemed, in our liberal days, too 
bloody and unjust to be put into execution, 
and were last year repealed. The acts 
against coiners were now found inadequate 
to the end for which they had been passed, 
and must very soon be revised by the le- 
anata The statutes of treason made 

or the security of the Hanover succession, 
_ ‘were now completely useless, that suc- 
cession being firmly established and un- 
disturbed by any claim or pretension in 
Opposition to it. At present he did not 
see any necessity for statutes of treason, 
except for the security of the life and 
dignity of the sovereign, and the safety of 
the state. He therefore could not bear 
to see a bill pass that House for punishing 
acts of little or no importance, with just 
the same rigour as if they were done 
.against the life of the king, or the very 
being of the community. The authority 
_ of Grotius might perhaps be quoted 
against him; but he was confident, that 
as the opinion of that able man had been 
governed by the principles and sentiments 
-entertained in his day by the different 
Nations, he would, if he was now alive, 
give quite another opinion, on account of 
the revolution which he must perceive in 
the public mode of thinking. Revolutions 
in public opinions were much more rapid 
than men in general might think: so late as 
the year 1755, it was stipulated that the plun- 
der Vaal by theRussians at the capture 
of Berlin, should be considered as part of 
the subsidy ‘to be paid to Russia. Such 
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a stipulation did not at that time hurt the 
public feelings ; but no one would dare to 
propose sucha one at this moment; the 
world would not endure it. With respect 
to the war in which we were at present 
engaged, he could not better describe the 
injustice of it, than by quoting a passage 


from the English Grotius, the learned 


archdeacon Paley, in which that author 
setting down what were the causes which 


could justify war in general, observed 


that nothing could be more unjustifiable 
than that one nation should take advantage 
of the weakness, misfortunes, or distrac= 
tions of another, and thus make war upon 
it with views of conquest and aggran- 
dizement. Such he considered the nature 
of the present war. . The bill would never 
answer its own object; for it never could 
prevent the traders of this country from 
supplying the French with the enumerated 
articles, when the profit to be made was 


likely to be great.—Some noble lords had 


defended the bill on this ground, tlrat. 
there was something in the internal state 


of this country which made it necessary ;__ 
he knew of no such state; he believed 


nothing of what he had heard about plots, 
and conspiracies, and seditions in Great 
Britain; fe did not, indeed, say that there 
might not be some disaffected people in 
the nation, for such were to be found in 
every nation; but all that was necessary 
for the purpose of counteracting them, was 
vigilance on the part of the executive go- 
vernment ; nothing could be more absurd 
than, for the purpose of keeping them 
under, to extend the statutes of treason. 
Upon all these grounds, he not only o 
posed the bill, but was determined to 

the sense of the House upon it. 

The Duke of Leeds supported the bill. 
He thanked his majesty’s ministers for 
the vigorous exertions which they had 
made, for suppressing the spirit of dis- 
content and sedition which had begun to 
show itself in many parts of the kingdom. 
He thanked them also for the readiness 
with which they had sent relief to our 
allies the Dutch, and prepared to carry 
on a war as unprovoked as it was unjust. 
on the part of France. The correspondence 
between the noble secretary of state and 
M. Chauvelin, he considered as having 
done great honour to the former, who 
had displayed a firmness in the negociation, 
which could be equalled only by his mo- © 
deration. We were at war, not for pur- 
poses of aggrandizement, but of self- 
defence; and our only object was, to 
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concur with the other confederated 
powers in restoring the general tranquillity 
.of Europe, which the new philosophy and 
principles of France had disturbed. 
Lord Grenville defended the bill, which, 
he said did not make a new law, or make 
any act criminal which was not so already 
by the existing statute of treason. The 
noble marquis must be aware, that to 
supply the enemy with articles necessar 
for carrying on the war against us, was al- 
ready treason under the act of Edward 3rd. 
The noble marquis had éndeavoured to 
raise a smile, by asking whether it was fit 
that a man should suffer as a traitor, 
merely because he had sold the French an 
old pair of boots?) He might have gone 
on in the same strain, and have asked 
whether a man ought to be put to death 
‘merely for having accidentally sold some 
shoes, or some arms, or some gunpowder, 
or some ball, to a nation actually at war 
with his own? These, surely were all in- 
stances of adhering to the king’s enemies, 
and consequently would come within the 
law of treason, though the present bill 
had never been thought of. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
bill was not only objectionable in its ge- 
neral principle, but in the detail of its 
clauses. The making a mere verbal 
~ agreement to supply any of the prohibited 
articles treason, although no act should 
follow the agreement, was, he believed, 
new in the laws of treason. If any part 
of the French territories should be con- 
quered and occupied by us or our allies 
during the war, all commerce with such 
part would be prohibited, except by li- 
cence from his majesty’s ministers ; which 
was in fact, vesting them with a new dis- 
cretionary power. Their exercise of the 
_discretionary powers vested in them by 
the alien bill, showed the impropriety of 
granting such powers. Persons subject 
to the regulations of that bill were suffered 
to be present at their lordships debates, 
only in order to calumniate their members: 
while others were sent out of the country 
for causes which it would be ludicrous to 
State. The clause for prohibiting the 
purchase of lands in Rance was at 
variance with the principle ; for while the 

rofessed object was, to prevent France 
rom raising supplies on lands declared to 
be public property, it prohibited buyin 
Jands the property of private persons, an 
this too at a time when nothing short of 
absolute folly could induce the subjects 
of this country to lay out their money in 
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the purchase of national property in 
France. The new clause, attaching cor- 
ruption of blood to the penalties of the 
bill, he conceived to be an infringement of 
the law of entailing Scotland, as sanctioned 
by asupplementary statute to the act of 
union. He should be sorry if in any war 
the country had not better means of 
defence than any that the bill could 
afford. But in what was the present war 
more dangerous than former wars? Was 
France, with Austria, Prussia, and Spain 
leagued against her, more formidable than 
when she combated with Spain, Holland, 
and America on her side? When noble 
lords exulted in the consequences of the 
war, he must say that he had seen those 
consequences in a melancholy list of more 
than 400 bankrupts. When they talked 
of the situation in which this country now 
stood, he must desire them to recollect 
what might have been its situation if, in- 
stead of engaging as principals in the war, — 
we had, now that the French were driven 
back into their own territories, reserved 
our force to interpose for the restoration 
of general peace. It did not appear that our 
exertions had contributed to make the 
French abandon their conquests. Highly 
as he thought of the illustrious personage 
sent to command our troops on the con- 
tinent, and confidentas he was in thevalour — 
and the vigour of those troops, whenever 
they should be brought into action, he 
could not suppose that 1,900 men had | 
saved Holland, or driven the French from 
the Austrian Netherlands. oo 
The Lord Chancellor said, there was 
nothing in the bill which made words 
spoken treason. If a man entered into 
an agreement to supply the enemy, it was 
not the words but the act which was trea- 
son, and that was treason as the law before 
stood. With respect to intercourse with 
any part of France that might be held as 
conquest during the war, the bill made no 
difference, for no such intercourse was 
allowable in former wars, but by per- 
mission ofthe crown. The clause attach- 
ing corruption of blood to the penalties 
of the bill, made no alteration in the laws 
of treason, as they before extended to 
Scotland. What would have been the 
state of the country if an opposite line of 
conduct had been pursued, was matter 
of speculation. What it actually. was, 


their lordships knew. If an ambassador 


had been sent to Paris to negociate fer 
peace, was it quite clear that the internal 


peace of this country would have been 
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maintained? Was it 
those deputations of fraternity to the 
French Convention would have ceased— 
that the same general spirit of loyalty 
would have been called forth—that those 
clubs, whose numbers had been boasted 
of so much, would have shrunk from their 
urpose, and disappeared—that the pro- 
fected conquest of Holland would have 
cen abandoned, and a stop put to that 
systematic attack on the government, the 
religion, and the morals of every country ? 
The few troops sent out under the able 
‘command of an exalted personage, in the 
noble lord’s opinion, could not have con- 
tributed much to the driving the French 
from their conquests. He thcught very 
‘differently. To the sending out of those 
troops, and to the promptitude with which 
the measure was carried into execution, 
‘it was in his opinion, to be ascribed that 
‘Holland was saved; that the French were 
defeated and driven back ; that all Europe, 
from Petersburgh to Naples, was deli- 
ered from the plunder, the confiscation, 
the rapine, the murder, the destruction 
of order, morality, and religion, with 
which it was threatened by the prevalence 
of French arms and French principles. 
The House divided: Contents, 62. Not 
‘Contents, 7. 
The bill was then passed. 


_ Report from the Select Committee on the 
State of Commercial Credit.] April 25. A 
‘spirit of commercial speculation and com- 
merce had been for some time increasing 
‘mm every part of the kingdom, and had 
now got to such a height, as to threaten 
ta (credit with very serious danger. 
e€ circulating specie being by no means 
sufficient to answer the very increased 
demands of trade, the quantity of paper 
‘currency brought into circulation, as a 
supplying medium was so great and dis- 
‘proportionate, that a scarcity of specie 
was produced which threatened a general 
‘stagnation m the commercial world. In 
‘consequence of this alarming state of 
public credit, on the motion of Mr. Pitt, 
a Select Committee was this day ap- 
‘pomted to take into consideration the 
. present State of Commercial Credit, and 
to report their eas and observations 
thereupon to the House. | 


Apnl 29. The. lord mayor reported 
from the said committee, That the com- 
mittee had made a progress in the matter 
‘to them referred, and had directed him 
to make the following oe 
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Your Committee have thought it in- 
cumbent on them, in proceeding to exe- 
cute the orders of the House, to direct 
their attention to three principal points. 

1. Whether the difficulties at present 
experienced, or the probability of their 
continuance and increase, are of such 
urgent importance to the public interest, 
as to require the interposition of the legts- 
lature. | 

2. On the supposition that such inter- 
position should be deemed necessary, what 
is:' the most practicable and effectual plan 
which can be adopted for giving relief. 

3. What means can be suggested fer 
preventing the renewal of similar inconve- 
niences. 

The consideration of the first and 
second head appeared in some measure 
blended together; and the third, though, 
of great importance, appearing to be less 
urgent in point of time, your Committee 
have thought it proper to submit to the 
House such considerations as occurred to 
them upon the two first points, reserving 
the latter for a separate report. 

Under the first of these heads, the no- 
toriety of failures to a considerable extent, 
the general embarrassment and apprehen- 
sion which has ensued, the consideration of 
the necessary connexion between different 
mercantile houses, and their dependence 
on each other, and the influence which 
the state of commercial credit must have 
upon the trade, the revenue, and ‘general 
interests of the country, appeared sufii- 
cient, without minute examination, to 
satisfy your Committee that the present 
situation strongly called for an immediate 
and effectual remedy, if any practicable 
plan could be sugyested for that purpose. 

In addition to this, the Committee had 
an opportunity of collecting, from seve- 


ral of thetr own members, mformation, 
‘grounded either on their general observa- 


tion upon the subject, or on their own 1m- 


‘mediate and personal knowledge. 


Your Committee, understanding that 
some suggestions on this subject had 
been laid before ‘the chancellor of the 
exchequer, on the part of ‘several persons 
of great eminence and respectability in 


the city of London, were of opinion that 


a communication of these s ions, 
would be very material to the objects of 


their inquiry, with a view-of ascertaining 


the opinion of persons of this description, 
both with respect to the necessity of some 


TAL 


vyemedy, and to the particular mode in 
which it might be applied. 

. The chancellor of the exchequer ac- 
cordingly laid before the committee a 
paper which had been delivered to him 
on the 23d instant, by the lord mayor 
and Mr. Bosanquet: which is inserted in 
the appendix to this report: He also 
stated to the committee, the circumstan- 
ces which had led to this paper being 
drawn up.—That he had received repre- 
sentations from many different quarters, 
which induced him to believe, that the 
failures which had taken place, had begun 
by a run on those houses who had issued 
circulating paper without being possessed 
of sufficient capital, but that the conse- 
quences had soon extended themselves so 
far as to affect many houses of great so- 
lidity, and possessed of funds ultimatel 
much more than sufficient to answer all 
demands upon them, but which had not 
the means of converting those funds into 
money, or negociable securities, in time 
to meet the pressure of the moment.— 
That the sudden discredit of a consi- 
derable quantity of paper which had been 
isaued by different banks, in itself pro- 
duced a deficiency of the circulating me- 
dium, which in the ordinary course of 
things could not be immediately re- 
placed, and that this deficiency occa- 
sioned material inconvenience in mer- 
cantile transactions.—That in addition.to 
thie immediate effect, these circumstances 
also were represented to have induced 
bankers and others to keep in their hands 
@ greater quantity of money than they 
thought necessary in the usual train of 
business, and that large sums were thus 
“kept.out of circulation, and great difficulty 
arose in procuring the usual advances on 
hills of exchange, particularly those of 
@ long date.— That many persons were 
said ta be pessessed of large stocks of 
goods, which they could not at present 
dispose of, and on the credit of which 
they could not raise money.—That this 
occasioned an interruption of the usual 
orders to manufacturers, which circum- 
Stance, together with the interruption ef 
the means by whieh they were enabled to 
to make their weekly payments, tended to 
prevent the employment of a number of 
persons engaged in different manufactures. 
o~~ That these evils were represented as 
likely rapidly to increase to a very serious 
extent, if some extraordinary means were 
not adepted to restore credit and circuls- 
ten in. consequence of these se- 
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presentations, he had desired a meeting 
of different gentlemen, in order to obtain 
the best information in his power, respect 
ing the extent, of the evil, and the pos- 
sibility and propriety of any measure tq 
remedy it. That after much discussion, 
all the gentlemen present seemed to agree 
in a very strong opinion of the extent of 
the evil, though many objections at first 
oceurred to any plan for remedying it.— 
That in the result, it was agreed to desire 
the gentlemen whose names were men- 
tioned in the paper now delivered, to meet 
the next day at the Mansion-house, to 
consider more particularly the proposal 
for the issue of exchequer bills to a certain 
amount, to be advanced under proper 
regulations, for the accommodation ef 
such persons as might apply for the same, 
and likewise the objections to which such 
a proposal might be liable; and that the 
paper which he had laid before the com- 


mittee, contained the opinion of this 


second meeting. 

The chancellor of the exchequer alsg 
gave an account to the committee of 
an application that had come within hig 
knowledge for the accommodation and 
support of a house connected with a very 
important manufacturing district: that 
the sum wanted for the support and ac- 
commodation of this house was compar 
ratively small, and the security proposed 
as he had understood from very goo 
euthority, was admitted to be unquestion- 
able, but that the application had hithertg 
been ineffectual. 

The lord mayor informed the eom- 
mittee, that in conformity to the state- 
ment mentioned by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, eleven gentlemen met at the 
mansion house on the 23d, selected prin- 
cipally from that part of the preceding 
meeting, who had expressed the greatest 
difficulties im finding out a remedy; and 
after a long discussion upon the subject, 
they unanimously were of opinion, that 
the interposition of parliament was neces- 
sary and that an issue of exchequer bills, 
under certain regulations and stipulations, 
was the best practicable remedy. 

Your Committee also received infor 
mation from Mr. Thornton, Mr. Alderman 
Anderson, and Mr. Chiswell, members 
of this committee, with respect to instan- 
ces which had fallen under their personal 
observation, to the following effect : | 

Mr. Thornton represented, that he was 
at this time acquainted with the situation 
pf five of six mercantile houses, who were 
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m the possession of large quantities of 

oods, the produce of which would give 
them effectual relief, but that owing to 
the stagnation of trade, and the impos- 
sibility of converting these goods into 
money, the houses in question were under 
very great apprehension of being shortly 
obliged to stop payment. 

' He informed the committee, that he 
was lately appointed a trustee for liquidat- 
ing the concerns of a house in London, 
with extensive connexions in the country, 
that had been obliged to suspend its pay- 
ments; that after the intervention of 
about three weeks it had been enabled to 
pay its’ acceptances, and within twelve 
months would discharge all its debts, and 
that the partners had a reasonable expec- 
tation of retaining a'surplus of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, and if they had 
had the opportunity of raising only a mo- 
derate sum of money on the securities 
which they held, the calamity that befel 
them and their connexions might have 
been averted. 

_Mr. Alderman Anderson informed the 
committee, that it had fallen under his 
own personal knowledge that seven mer- 
cantile houses, of known and undoubted 
property, and with a large quantity of 
goods on hand, now not saleable: are 
brought to very great distress from the 
scarcity of money, and will not be able to 
make good their payments if not assisted, 
which would prove of very serious con- 
sequence to many other merchants and 
manufacturers to whom they stand in- 
debted. 
~ Mr. Chiswell stated, that the present 
mercantile distress arose from an alarming 
stagnation of credit, which, on his know- 
ee had reduced eight houses of known 
and large property to stop their payments. 
—That he also iene peliere ache! ain 
description who have had tempora 
assistance from him and others, but whic 
will be ineffectual if they are not further 
relieved in a short time.—He also stated, 
that various applications had been made 
to him from different houses of undoubted 
and very considerable capitals, which in 
ordinary times, or even in times of pres- 
sure, he would have assisted, and that he 
is now only with-held by the uncertainty 
to what extent the mischief may increase, 
from the present unexampled general 
alarm and want of credit.—He also far- 
ther stated, that if those houses were not 
assisted, the consequence would be the 
immediate failure of many others of good 
credit and fortune dependent on them, 
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Your Committee understanding that 
Mr. Gilbert Innes, a director ef the royal 
bank of Scotland, was at present in Lon- 
don, desired his attendance, and received 
information from him to the following 
effect : + 
That, as a director of the royal ban 
of Scotland, he has had many occasions 
to judge of the present state of commer- 
cial credit in Scotland : he 1 
That the country is in very great dis- 
tress, and the two chartered banks will 
not be able much longer, with prudence to 
themselves, to furnish the accommodation 
and support, necessary to different mer- 
cantile and manufacturing houses, nor to 
the country banks, and, if something is 
not immediately done by government, a 
Man general failure may be expected ; 
and that many houses with undoubted 
effects, and who would ultimately pay all 
demands against them, will be involved, 
unless they can obtain a temporary relief. 
There have been several failures, and 
avery considerable one lately, which is 
connected with manufacturers who may 
ultimately be involved, and where seven 
or eight hundred persons are now em- 
ployed. 

- The effect of these failures, in his opi- 
nion, must occasion many manufacturers 
to be thrown out of employment, and he 
has heard some were already dismissed ; 
and such is the pressure of the times, 
that the distress, if not ruin, of several 
principal manufacturing houses ' may 
ensue.—Many manufacturers would have 


been dismissed but for the liberal support 
their employers have received from the 


royal bank, but that assistance cannot, . 
without imprudence, be continued witb- 
out extraordinary aid. = 
This prospect cf distress to the manu- 
facturers, in his opinion, arises not so 
much from a failure of the usual markets 
for the goods, as from the difficulty: in 
discounting, in London and in Scotland, 
the long-dated bills received for the 
goods. : 38 
Great quantities of manufactured goods 
belonging to manufacturers in Scotland 
are now in London, for which when sold, 
bills are granted for a small part at three 
months, and the remainder from six to 
fourteen months, the greatest part of 
which goods have been formerly sold for 
long-dated bills, but are not so now from 
the difficulty of obtaining discounts; and 
he has heard manufacturers say, they 
were willing to sell their goods with a 
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considerable loss to obtain relief, by sales 
for ready money. 

Manufacturers frequently borrow money 
for the purposes of their trade on per- 
sonal bonds, great part of that money has 
been called for at Whitsunday next, 15th 
May, and from the state of credit in Scot- 
Jand he has reason to think the manu- 
facturers will not be able to answer these 
demands by borrowing on the former 
securities. : : 

The manufacturers keep as little stock 
in their warehouses as they can, and as 
fashion varies, he should think the mer- 
cantile interest would be more benefited 
by depositing the raw materials on pledge 
than the manufacturer, who, however, 
might indirectly be benefited by the 
advance. ; 

He certainly thinks that paper issued 
-on government security, and advanced 
upon the deposit of goods or other un- 
questionable private security, would, when 
properly understood, be a material relief 
in the present distress of Scotland ; and 
he has no doubt several persons might be 
found to concur in giving a joint security 
for the support of co-partnerships, with 
perfect safety to the public. 

_. He believes the quantity of paper cir- 
culated by the country banks, ee of late 
been considerably diminished, and their 

discounts on bills of exchange greatly so, 
since these troubles began: with regard 
to the royal bank, the circulation is nearly 


the saine, and the assistance given to the . 


country greatly superior to what it ha 
given at any former period. : 
. In addition to these statements, your 
Committee, when they were on the point 
of concluding their report, had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving further information 
from Mr. Macdowall, a member of this 
House, who stated, that he is represen- 
tative in parliament, for the city of Glas- 
gow, from whence he had, this morning, 
returned ; and that he had there found all 
the commercial houses and manufacturers 
in the greatest distress, from the late 
stagnation of commercial credit, and total 
want of private confidence. Ls 
The present distress does not appear 
to him to arise from a want of property 
or funds, but from the stop which has 
been lately ‘put to discounting bills at an 
of the Glasgow, Paisley, or Greenock 
banks, who have not for some time past 
discounted to any extent, from their notes 
_being poured in upon them for gold, and 


from the alarm which: the present situa-. 
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tion of credit in London has occasioned. 
The manufacturers have plenty. of 
goods on hand in London, | in. Glas- 
gow, which they cannot sell but at so 
reduced a price as renders it perfectly 
absurd for them to think of disposing o 
their goods, in order to obtain immediate 
relief: the manufacturers, and those who 
have cotton mills, have began to discharge 
the workmen employed by them during 
the last fortnight; and, by a letter re- 
ceived from the lord provost of Glasgow, 
by him, this morning, he learns that the 
manufacturers have discharged a very 
great number of workmen.—There are 
employed in Glasgow, Paisley, and their. 
dependencies, in different parts of Scot- 
land, about one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men, women, and children: any re- 
lief to be administered must be given 
immediately to render it effectual. : 
The result of the information thus ob- 
tained confirms your committee in the 
general impression which they have al- 


ready stated, and seems to preclude the 


necessity of requiring further evidence as 
to the extent of the evil, and the necessity 
of a remedy ; and the urgency of the occa- 
sion appears to render it highly desirable 
to avoid all unnecessary delay. - 
Your Committee, therefore, think it 
proper to state what has occurred to them 
under the second head of enquiry, with- 
out detaining the House by observations 
of any considerable length, on circum- 
stances which appear of themselves suffi- 
ciently clear and forcible. They think it 
however material to. remark, that if the 
present distress were confined in its effects 
to individuals, however they might regret 
the extent of private calamity, they should 
not consider the case as justifying an ex- 
traordinary public interposition, much 
less should they recommend such a mea- 
sure, if the pressure had. been felt only by 
houses of doubtful credit, or who had 
suffered from the consequences of rash 
and unwarrantable. speculations :—But it 
appears to your Committee, that the em- 
barrassments arising from, the want of 
credit, have already affected houses of 
undoubted solidity and sufficient ultimate 
resources ; and that there is too-much 
reason to apprehend that these embar- 
rassments may extend in a degree which 
no individual exertions can counteract, 
with sufficient expedition and certainty, 
to prevent consequences of the most se- 
rious national importance. oi 
In proceeding to examine the second 


‘ 
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head of inquiry, it was on every account 
@ great satisfaction te your Committee, to 
have the advantage of the suggestions 
contained in the plan, which had been de- 
livered to the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and which has been already referred to. 

On the best consideration which your 
Committee could give to the subject, the 
principal objects to be attended to in any 
measure for affording relief, appeared to 
be, to enable those who have securities 
ultimately good, but which would not be 
available till too distant a period, to 
receive such advances as might enable 
them to support the pressure to which 
they might be exposed in the interval—to 
furnish some medium of circulation which 
vaight, eitherdirectly or indirectly, replace 
the quantity of curva asddcnly with- 
drawn -—and, by the effect of these mea- 
sures, to afford such assistance to indi- 
viduals, as might revive cenfidence and 
credit. 

Such a measure, under proper regula- 
tions, appears to be capable of producing 
very aly an effect far beyond the 
amount of the sum directly advanced, by 
setting at liberty and restoring to circu- 
lation sums to a much larger amount, 
which are rendered in a manner useless 
by the present stagnation. 

It appeared to your Committee, that 
this object could not be effectually at- 
tained, but by advances issued under the 
authority, and resting upon the security, 
ef the public. 

In adopting such a measure, it is ob- 
viously necessary to keep in view, that 
the assistance to be given must be con- 
sidered as merely temporary, and arising 
out of the very pecuhar circumstances of 
the case ; and also to establish such regu- 
jations as may prevent, as far as possible, 
the accommodation intended to be afforded 
from being Bhiaie to any persons but 
those who, on the one hand, stand in need 
of it from a real pressure arising out of the 
present circumstances, and, on the other, 
can give sufficient security for the re- 

ymenmt of it. The latter circumstance 
Is entitled to peculiar attention fer the 
putpose of confining this accommodation 
to the description of persons, to whom 
alone it can be permanently useful, or ean 
be afforded with safety to the public. 

Another consideration of equal impor- 
fance is, that it should be so regulated as 
to furnish the opportunity te individuals 
to render their own exertions ultimately 
effectual, without, at. the sanve time, 
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giving such a degree of facility to their 
transactions as might lead to a relaxation 
or suspenaion of thase exertions. , 

The next material object which suggests 
itself, is to provide, as far as the nature of 
the case will permit, that the distribution 
of this assistance should be cenducted in 
such a manner as may best secure the safe 
and impartial application of it. 

On a consideration of the plan above 


| referred to, it appears to your Committee, 


that it contains the outline of provisions 
adapted to all these objects; they have - 
therefore made it the basis of the proposal 
which they think it their duty ta suggest 
to the House, and bave added such ob- 
servations as appear te them to be nee 
eeasary, upon any of the particular points, 
in the order in which they occur in the 


plan. 


With respect to the amount of the sum 


_to beissaed, the committee are of opinion, 


that it will be advisable to extend it to 
5,000,000/. instead of 3,000,000, as origi- 


ally suggested. They are induced to da 


so, not only from wishing to leave a con-— 


siderable latitude, in order the better ta 


insure that the reliey proposed shall he 


effectual, but also. from having thought it 


right that the advances should be made 
on the deposit of goods in certain prin- 
cipal owtports as well as ia London, and 
from having had under theix consideration 
the information received with respeet to 
Scotland. 

The interest ta be allowed on the ex: 
chequer bills propesed te be issned, ought, 


in the opinion of the committee, to be fixed 


at two pence hulf-pemny per cent. per 
day (being at the rate of about 3/. 16s. 
per cent. per annum) instead of two pence 
per cent. per day, which would be only 
about three per cent. per annum; and 


they have been informed, that the gen 
tlemen who originally suggested the plan, 
concur in the propriety of this alteration, 


The committee approve of the principle 
on which a difference has been peraposed 
to be made between the rate of interest to 
be allowed on the exchequer bills, and 
that of five per cent. which, secording te 
a subsequent part ef the plan, is proposed 
to be paid to the public by the parties to 
whom the advances shail be made. They 
conceive this to be expedient, not se mech 
because the difference will farnish » fund 
for defraying the expense of the conm- 
mission, as because it has a tendency to 
preventany persens from taking: adwantage | 


of this accommodation, who are pet of the 
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‘description intended to be assisted. The 
‘difference, however, between 3/. 16s. and 
51. per cent. together with the chance of 
‘some discount on these exchequer bills, 
‘even at the increased rate of interest, 
seems sufficiently to secure the object last 
‘stated, without rendering the terms of the 
proposed assistance more disadvantageous 
‘than is desirable. 

The committee are of opinion, that the 
‘exchequer bills should be made out in 
‘sums of 100/. and of 50/. and,. possibly, 
‘some proportion of them in sums of 200. 

The periods fixed for the discharge of 
‘the exchequer bills in equal proportions, 
appear to be highly expedient, with a view 
‘to the object before described, of affording 
means “to individuals to render their 
-own exertions ultimately effectual, without 
at the same time, giving such a degree of 
‘facility to their transactions as might lead 
‘to a relaxation or suspension of those 
exertions.” . 

It may deserve consideration, whether 
‘seme provision should not be made to 

enable ‘ole to repay the sums advan- 
ced to them at an earlier period than they 
originally stipulated. 

With respect to the appointment of 
commissioners, the manner of selecting 
proper persons for that purpose, must re- 
main for the consideration of parliament, 
if the measure in contemplation should be 
adepted; but the committee are inclined 
‘to think, that the number to be appointed 
‘should not exceed twenty; and they have 

“reason to believe, that respectable persons 
will be found, who will give the public the 
benefit of their services, without receiving 
any emolument. | 

An augmentation has been already 
suggested of the total amount of exche- 

quer bills to be issued; but an issue of 
one fourth part of this augmented sum, in 
the first instanee, instead of one half of 
the sum originally proposed, may, it is 
‘conceived, be sufficent, as there will be the 
means of making further issues in case of 
necessity. 
The security on the deposit of geods, 
which in the plan is confined to goods 
‘actually in London, may, in the opinion 
of the committee, be safely and properly 
‘extended to:a few other principal ports— 
Bristol, Hull, and Liverpool, may he 
sufficient in England; and Leith and 
_ Glasgow in Scotland. Subject to this al- 

teratton, the committee agree in the pro- 
_priety of confining the advances to the 
“species of seeurity, and in the proportion 
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stated in the plan, for the purpose already 
mentioned, of confining the aid to those 
instances where it may be safely and 
usefully given. 

With respect to the apportionment of 
the sums to be advanced, it would have 
been very satisfactory to the committee, 
if it had appeared possible to subject it 
beforehand to feed: rules; but, upon the 
fullest consideration, they are decidedly of 
opinion, that, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, it is impossible to frame any rules 
which will be found applicable to the va- 
rious cases which must occur, without 
such a knowledge of those cases, and of 
the nature, circumstances, and amount 
of the different demands, as can only be 
obtained from the applications to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
commissioners. | 

The nature of the securities being al- 
ready fixed, and the proportion of the ad- 
vances limited, the regulation of further 
details must, it is conceived, be left to the 
judgment of the commissioners; but it 
appears at the same time highly expedient 
that they should be required, as proposed, 
to take the earliest opportunity of laying 
down general rules for their own guidance, 
which should never be deviated from in 
particular cases, but be subject to revision 
on general grounds as occasion may re-. 
quire. 
The power proposed to be given to the 
board to administer oaths, ought to apply 
to any person who may be willing te be 
examimed as to any points depending be- 
fore them; and a proper oath of office 
ought also to be taken by the commissio- 
ners, and such of their officers as they 
may think fit, before they enter upon the 


execution of their duty. 


Your Committee having thus stated the 
different observations which eceurred to 
them on the particular parts of the plan, 
they have only to recapitulate the result 
which they think it ther duty to submit 
to the consideration of the House. 

1. That power be given to issue ex- 
ehequer bills to an amount not exceeding 
5,000,0002. in sums of 100/. 50. and a0. 
tobearan interest of two pence half-penny 
per cent. per day, and to be pay one 
fourth part on the 3ist day of August 
next, one fourth part on the 30th of No- 
vember next, one fourth part on the 28th 
of February 1794, and one fourth part on 
the 31st of May 1794. ; 

2. That eommissioners should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of advancing these 


._ # 
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exchequer bills, under certain regulations, 
for the accommodation of such persons as 
may apply for the same—to act without 
fee or reward—to takean oath for the due 
execution of the trust—to have power to 
appoint the necessary officers—to admi- 
nister oaths—and to apply such sums as 
_may be requisite for defraying the expenses 
of executing the commission ; for which 
purpose the commissioners of the treasury 
should advance such sums as may be ne- 
. Cessary. | 
3. That immediately after the passing 
of the act, one fourth part of the ex- 
chequer bills shall be issued, on the re- 
quisition of the commissioners, to the 
persons to whom they shall think proper 
to advance the same, in the manner after 
directed. 
4. That the commisioners shall be at 
liberty to advance such exchequer bills, 


. to the persons applying for the same, in 


equal proportions of bills payable at the 
different periods before-mentioned, on the 
security of goods to be deposited in the 
custody of officers to be named by the 
_commissioners in London, Bristol, Hull, 
Liverpool, Leith, or Glasgow, or on such 
personal securities of a given number of 
persons as shall be satisfactory to the 
commissioners, such securities to be given 
in a form to be prescribed for that purpose 
and,to be made binding on the persons 
giving the same, to the amount for which 
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as they shall think material, by which 


‘| regulations they shall be guided in their 


dacision on particular cases, but which 
they shall be at liberty to revise on ge- 
neral grounds, as occasion may require. 

That they shall proceed to apportion and 

advance such part.as they shall think ne- 

cessary, of the exchequer bills then at 

their disposal, to an amount not exceeding 

1,250,000/., as before specified ; and if 

the applications first made shall be for less 

than that amount, shall, in like manner, 

be at liberty, from time to time, to make 

further advances on fresh applications. 

6. That if, upon consideration of the 
total amount of the sums applied for, and 
of the nature of the applications, it shall 
at any time appear to the commissioners 
that further advances, beyond the sum of 
1,250,000/. may be advisable, the com- 
missioners of the treasury shall be enabled, - 


-on their requisition, to authorize the ad- 


vance of any proportion of the remaining 
exchequer bills, to such an amount, and at 
such times, as shall be found expedient; 
and that the commissioners shall, from 
time to time, by public notice, fix the 
periods for receiving applications, for 
framing general regulations, and for ap- 
portioning the advances to be made. 

7. That on failure of re-payment, at 
the limited times,.of the sums advanced, 
the commissioners shall be authorized to 
sell, by public auction, so much as may 


each, person shall respectively make | be necessary of the goods on the deposits 


himself security. These advances in no 
. case to be more than 50/. per cent. on the 
value of the securities, and to be less at 
the discretion of the commissioners: and 


of which such sum shall have been ad- 

vanced, or to proceed against the persons 

who have given security for the same. - 
8. That all the monies which shall be 


to be made on condition, that the sums | repaid, from time: to time, by the parties 


50 advanced shall be repaid, with interest, 
at the rate of 5/. per centum per annum, 
fifteen days before the date when the re- 
. spective exchequer bills shall fall due, or 
earlier, at the option of the parties. 

5. That immediately after the passing 
of the act the commissioners shall receive 
and open all such applications as shall be 
. then made to them, specifying the amount 
- of the advance desived, and the particulars 
_ of the security. That they shall proceed 
to class the said applications, according 
ta the amount respectively applied for, 
the security offered, andthecircumstances, 
. Situation, and connexions of the parties: 
and shall then frame general regulations 
for apportioning the sums to be advanced 
with a view to the points before specified, 
‘as well as to the total amount of the sum 
applied for, and such other considerations 


to whom advances shall have been made, 
or which shall, in case of default, be re- 
covered by the commissioners, shall be 
placed in the bank, where a distinct 
account shall be kept of the same; that 
these monies shall be applicable to pay 
the principal and interest of the exche- 
quer bills, at the times limited for paying 
the same respectively; and the surplus, 
if any, after the 31st of May 1794, shall 
be applicable, in the first instance, for 
the purpose of replacing the sums issued 
for defraying the expense of the com- 
mission, and the remainder as parliament 

shall direct. 


APPENDIX. 


In consequence of a meeting of 
gentlemen, convened on Monday the: 
22d of April, at Mr. Pitt’s house, where 
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an opinion generally prevailed, that it 
would be of considerable benefit to the 
commercial interest of this country, ifany 
means could be devised to revive public 
credit, and restore confidence; the lord 
mayor, at the desire of the chancellor of 
the exchequer, assembled the following 

entlemen the next day, at the Mansion- 

ouse, who were of opinion, that the 
following were the outlines of a plan 
which would be of essential service, if 
carried into execution viz. lord Mayor, 
Alderman Anderson, Mr. Bosanquet, 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Baring, Mr. Chiswell, 
Mr. Thornton, Mr. Harman, Mr. Winthrop, 
Mr. Boddington, Mr. Hunter. 

. That parliament should order an issue 
of exchequer bills, bearing an interest of 
Zd. per cent. per day, to the amonnt of 
3,000,000/. to be made out in sums of 1002. 
and 50/. 3 tobe discharged on 31st August, 
4 on 30th November, ¢ on 28th February 
- 1794, 3 on 3ist May. | 

That a committee of proper persons be 
appointed, in the bill to be brought into 
parliament, as a board for the management 
of this concern, and to lend out these ex- 
chequer bills for the relief of the com- 
mercial part of the kingdom. 

That the lords of the Treasury do issue 
one half of the above exchequer bills to 
the afore-mentioned board, who shall lend 
the same as money, in equal proportions 
of each sort of the bills, to such persons 
as shall apply for the same, on the follow- 
ing securities, and uhder the following 
conditions; viz. 

As to the securities; 

On goods to be deposited. in the hands 
of officers appointed by the board, and 
which goods must be actually in London. 

On securities arising from the joint 
concurrence of a number of persons of 
property, uniting and subscribing for the 
support of any particular house or town. 
As to the conditions, that in no case more 
than 50/. per cent. on their estimated 
value, be advanced on any of the above 
securities ; but less may be, at the dis- 
cretion of the board. And on the con- 
ditions that all persons applying for as- 
sistance shall be bound, besides depositing 
the securities, to repay to the board the 
money advanced, together with interest 
for the same after the rate of 5 per cent. 
15 days before the date of the respective 
rier eg bills they may receive shall 

ue. 

That it shall be in the discretion of the 
board to determineto how large an amount 
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each party may be accommodated; and, in 
determining the amount of advances, the 
board to be directed by an attention to 
the extent of all the demands, and the 
nature of the trade in which each party 
is engaged. 

That to enable the board to form some 
general standing regulations for the. 
guidance of their minds in making this 
apportionment, at the very first outset it 
may be advisable for the chancellor of 
the exchequer, as soon as the bill shalt 
have been brought into parliament, and 
shall have received the first reading, to 
nominate a proper person to receive all. 
letters that shall be sent sealed up, su- 
perscribed as containing the proposals of 
such parties as may wish for relief, and 
stating the specific securities proposed to 
be pledged. All these letters to be kept 
by him sacredly unopened; and as soon 
as the bill shall have received the royal. 
assent, the board to meet and open these 
letters, and apportion amongst the claim- 
ants 4th parts of the sum which shall. 
have been issued to the board, and re- 
serving the other ith part to answer such 
occasional calls as may be made after- 
wards. 

In case, on opening these letters, the. 
sum thought proper to be advanced 
should be found to amount to a greater 
sum than the board is enabled to apply, 
it would be advisable to give power to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, on con- 
sultation with the board, to cause the. 
whole, or any part of the remainder of 
the bills, in his discretion, to be issued. 
to the board. 

It will be necessary for the board to 
employ an able solicitor to give advice, 
also some eminent brokers to look at the 
goods, and clerks to enter all their trans- 
actions, which will certainly be multifa- 
rious. And it must also open a cash ac- 
count at the bank, into which all monies 
received must be paid, and which must 
lie there till issued to the exchequer in. 
discharging the bills as they become due. 

The niferctice between the rate of in-. 
terest to be paid, and what is granted on 
the exchequer bills, will amply pay all 
these charges, and any other attendant. 
ones, and the surplus to be at the dispo- 
sition of parliament. The board must be , 
authorized to administer oaths to all per-- 
sons applying for assistance : and the ex- 
chequer bills should be framed in such 
a manner as to leave in blank the day on. 
which the interest of each respectively is 
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to commence, that the same maybe filled 
up by direction of the board at the time 
ef issuing them to the public. 
: }f the goods are not redeemed at the 
time agreed on, power tobe given to the 
commissioners to advertise the goods to 
be sold-at public auction. And.to pro- 
ceed, ‘by regular course of law, for recor 
very against parties associating under the 
second head: of. securities. 
- A clause in the bill to be imserted, te 
facilitate. and expedite the transfer of 
property, cutting short the matter of 
rma; and commissioners to-execute their 
charge without any fee or reward: but 
some money must be issued from the ex- 
chequer to pay expenses in the first in- 
stance ; and commissioners should be in- 
vested. with full discretionary. powers. 


The Report having been read, Mr. Pitt 
moved, that it be referred to a Com- 
rnittee of the whole House to-morrow. 

~ Mr. Jekyll did not rise to oppose the 
motion, becaus2 he had no doubt that 
expedition was necessary. The state of 
credit was alarming indeed, and he could 
not help thinking that there was some 
degree of blame on those who had the 
care of the executive government, with 
respect to the’ cause of that melan- 
choly report—a report which he consi- 
dered: as the knell of our commerce. 
The paper circulation of this country, 
through the medium of country banks, 
would, if not guarded against, be the 
ruin of our paper credit. The report 
contained: matter of blame to ministers, 
who must long since have foreseen the 
calamities by which the people of this 
country were so justly alarmed at this 
awful moment. He trusted the remedy, 
late as it came, would be the best which 
‘the nature of things was capable of af- 
fording ; but he could-not help observing, 
that it was not, on the first view of it, the 
most respectable thing for government to 
take. in Sak ke like a common pawnbro- 
ker. He wished the whole scheme might 
not appear to be founded on mistaken 
principles. 

' Mr. Foz said, that he did not intend to 
make any opposition to going into the 
ed a committee; but if he forbore 
to do so, he trusted it would not be con- 
strued into his giving any kind of assent 
to the measure. He agreed that, taking 
the evil: and the remedy together, it in- 
volved matter most important to the 


country, and of very delicate and diffi-’ 
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eult discussion. It seemed ‘to him a bue 
siness of a very anomalous nature; nor 
had he ever heard of a system inany shape 
similar, having been hitherto adopted or 
thought of. _But, although he could not 
feel disposed to give it his assent, yet he 
confessed, that under the present most 
alarming circumstances of the country, 
as to mercantile credit, he wanted nerves 
to give it a decided opposition. In such 
a- case, he should be apt to be somewhat 
diffident of his own opinion, if opposed 
by those who had occasion to-bestow more 
time and attention on the subject. He 
rase, therefore, chiefly for the purpose of 
saying, that it did by no means appear 
clear to him, at first sight, that the re- 
medy proposed would be effectual for thé 
purpose intended-; and that, as it was, in 
his opinion, a measure of very consider- 
able difficulty and danger, he hoped it 
would receive a full and deliberate discus- 
sion. Whether the present calamitous state 
of commercial credit was or was not owing 
to the war, was surely a matter not ca< 
peble of proof; but, seeing the coin- 
cidence between them in point of time, 
those would unquestionably be rash, on 


the other hand who should pretend to say 


decisively, that they have been totally 
unconnected. He hegeed to warn that 
House and the public, that there ought 
to be a considerable degree of confidence 


as to the good effect of such a measure as 
the present, before it should be adopted = 


ifthe executive government is to interfere 


‘in such a case, might we not be beginning 
a system, where we did not see the end 
‘of it?. If the sum now proposed to be 


raised should: be found insuf&cient—were 
we tostop? These were points for the 
consideration of the House, and: he con- 
ceived it to be a very serious moment ¢. 
he confessed: he felt a reluctance to @ 
measure so novel and important, and he 
trusted that every possible information 
wouldbe brought forward upon the subject. 
— Parliament and government were now 
going to assume a new character and- 2 
new function: they were in their nature,’ 
the one legislative, the other executive ; 
but now they were about to depart frony 
their natural functions and to support the 
credit of commercial houses by advancing 
money upon their stock in trade. It 
surely would be incumbent upon ministers 
to show that this was necessary on the 
part of parliament and of government, 

ectually or. 


-and that it could not be so eff 
i properly done by the bank, or any other 
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great moneyed body of mien, much better 
qualified than the legislature could pos- 
sibly be, to ascertain the solvency of 
merchants and the value of goods. He 
considered this as the introduction of a 
new system, which ought to be very ‘se- 
riously examined, because it mght lead 
to consequences the most alarming. 
There were two points of view in which 
he thought it ought to be placed before 
the House, namely, as it might affect the 
public purse, and as it might affect the 
constitution, The public were to be 
called upon to lend five millions of money 
to the traders and manufacturers upon the 
security of their goods and property. 
Might not the public be exposed to Jose 
A great part of that sum by advancing it 
upon articles, the value of which govern- 
ment did not sufficiently understand to be 
able to ascertain how much might be 
safely lent upon them, or to persons with 
whose circumstances it had not the means 
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constitutional view, therefore, the present 
appeared to him a measure exceedingly 


‘alarming to the freedom of Englishmen } 


and one which ought, unless fully vindi- 
cated, to be resisted. The commercial 
ought never to be imvolved or blended 
with the legislative or executive autho-. 
rity. He had always understood, that 
the spirit of commerce was more free and 
enterprising when unfettered with the 
connexion now described; and Ire im- 
plored the House to pause before they 
sanctioned a system unknown to our con« 
stitution, and which might subvert our 
liberties. If the measure were thought 
laudable by government, why did not the 
commercial interests assist each other, 
rather than surrender their freedom to 
those in power? On these grounds; he: 
trusted that the system was to be merely. 
temporary, and that the most effectual 
guard would be placed round it, to ‘pre« 


of being acquainted? The bank of Eng- | vent it from being abused, and from en-. 
Jand was in every respect better qualified | dangering the very thing it was intended 


than government for such a task; and it 
was not a very favourable symptdm, that 
the bank had declined granting the aid to 
blic credit, which was now solicited 
rom parliament ; for it would seem as if 
the persons who were to be assisted were 
not in such circumstances as would make 
it safe for government to advance mone 
to them. It was the interest of the hank 
to. discount goed bills, and when it re- 
fused to doit, one might well fear that 
the owners of those bills were not consi- 


to support. 7 ; 

Mr. Pitt said, that the subject was un- 
doubtedly important, and he wished the 
real extent of the dahger to be felt, with. 
the view of leading to an effectual remedy. 
He was happy to say, that he had the 
utihost confidence that an expeditious: 
and effectual remedy might be applied. 
On some occasions the urgency of parti- 
cular imstances must outweigh general 

rinciples, and the present was of that — 

ind. It had been said, that trade best 


dered by the bank as labouring only | floufished. when disjoined from and un- 
mnier a temporary embarrassment.— | connected with government; but it ought 
When he considered the new system in | here to be distinguished, that no contro 
the light in which it would affect the con- | over the operations of trade was pro- 
stitution, he felt so serious an alarm; | pdsed, but only that, by a temporary ad- 
that nothing could possibly reconcile him | vance, the credit of the merchant might 
to it, but a conviction that it was to exist | be supported, and the means afforded him 
only for a short period, and not to be | ef carrying on his own schemes in his . 
drawn into a precedent. No author that ‘own way; nor was: any facility afforded 
he ltadl ever read had proposed any sys- : to rash or wanton speculations. He con- 
tem like that now suggested; but perhaps | cluded with again urging the necessity of 
he might hear it justified either by some | dispatch. — ise 

theory or experiment of which he wasas yet | _ Mr. Grey admitted, that if the measure 
ignorant. The measure proposed was in | was at all advisable, much of its efficacy 
his opittion dangerous to the constitution. would probably depend on the dispatel: 
It was investing government with thé | with which it should be carried through; — 
whole commercial influence ofthis country. . but as the report was not yet printed, he: 
He might entertain very high sentiments begged leave to put it to the right bon 
of the gentlemen about to be appointed as ; gentleman, whether it was not rather toa 
Couwnissionets, but he thought the power ; early to take it into consideration to-mor- 
which they were likely to possess wotld | row. He would take that opportunity of 
endanger {ae liberties of their fellow-sub- | giving his opinion strongly agamst the 
jects, more especially when they acted | proposal, as creating a new species of in- 
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fluence. Ifrelief was to be afforded, this 
did not appear to him to be the proper 
means of giving it. Why did not the 
bank interfere? Was it that they thought 
it unsafe todo so? And, if so, was go- 
vernment to do what the bank did not 
think safe to do? He was, however, more 
inclined to believe, that, from particular 
circumstances the bank might not be able 
to afford it, probably from having too 
great a load of exchequer bills already ; 
and, if that was the case, would it not be 
tons to pay off part of these exchequer 
ills? 

Mr. Montagu thought the question was 
not, whether the relief proposed was 
unobjectionable in all its parts; but whe- 
ther some mode of relief was not abso- 
lutely necessary, and this the best that 
could be devised? He was therefore in 
favour of the proposition. . 

Mr. S. Thornton said, he was a member 
ef the committee, who were unanimous 
in opinion as to the propriety of the mea- 
sure, and as to its efficacy, if carried 
through with dispatch. Two hon. gentle- 
men had said, that it was the duty of the 
hank to have interfered. The bank had 
stepped forward in the mode of discount ; 
but it never had been their custom to 
advance money on mortgages, or on the 
species of security which was now pointed 
out; not from any doubt of the security, 
but because they found an ample demand 
for their money in the way of discounts. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


a ier The House having resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole House 
upon the said Report, 

Mr. Pit said, that after the preliminary 
observations he had made last night, he 
should not enter into any argument; but, 
referring to the report on the table, which 
he trusted gentlemen had carefully consi- 
dered, should move, “ That his majesty 
be enabled to direct exchequer bills to 
the amount of five millions, to be issued 
to commissioners, to be by them ad- 
vanced, under certain regulations. and 
restrictions, for the assistance. and ac- 
¢ommodation of such persons as shall be 
desirous of receiving the same, on due 
security being given for the re-payment 
of the sum so alvanced: within a time to 
be limited.” | 

Mr. Francis asked the chancellor of the 
exchequer, for what reason the directors 
of the bank of England had not been in- 
vited to undertake the management and 
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distribution of the relief proposed to be 
given to the commerce and credit of indi- 
viduals, why it had not been formally 
proposed to them to carry into execution 
a measure, with the objects of which they 
had a necessary connexion, and must of 
course possess information superior to 
any that could be found in a board of 
commissioners newly appointed by parlia- 
ment? The business, proposed to be done 
by the commissioners, was in elfect what 
the bank was now doing every day, and 
which they would only be called upon 
to perform with greater means and to a 
greater extent. If they accepted the 
trust, there could be no doubt of their 
performing it safely for themselves, and 
effectually for the public. If they refused 
it, they would of course assign their reae 
sons; and if those reasons were valid 
and sufficient, they would be infinitely 
stronger on the part of government, not 
to undertake a task, which the bank had 
refused. If the directors of the bank 
should allege, that their funds were 
insufficient, or that they had already ex- 
erted their own means, as far as they 
could with safety or propriety, that ob- 
jection would be removed by putting into 
their hands the exchequer bills, which 
were to be entrusted to the commis- 
sioners, and leaving it to them to circulate 
and distribute them, in whatever way 
they might think most advantageous to 
the commercial credit of the country. 
Mr. Pit said, that from the nature of 


the business the bank had declined inter- 


fering, because the species of the security 
to be given was not such as the bank had 
been accustomed to receive. The mea- 
sure now ai was of a temporary 
nature. The practice of the bank upon 
discount was permanent. ‘The bank took. 


securities for what business they trans- 


acted in this way at two months. The 
security to be given here was not deter- 
minable at that time, and the deposit was 
of a nature which the bank had not been 
accustomed to act upon. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that unless the 
oe which should be brought forward 
ad good regulations against patronage, 
he should think himself bound to give it 


| his negative. As to the observation, that 


the bank discounted bills only at two 
months, he did not see why the bank 
should not do so still, and when these 
bills became due, renew them for the same 
length of time. This they might continue 
as long as they were.satisfied with the 
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posed by the present plan, he had con- 
versed with gentlemen who were qualified 


to judge upon this subject, and they 
laughed at the idea of considering it as 
any thing like a solid assistance to those 
who now were, and might hereafter be, 
in want of aid in consequence of the em- 
barrassment of commercial credit. He 


wished with all his heart that the credit of 


the country might be supported; it was 
the interest of all that it should; but 
he did not think that would be done by 
putting all the merchants under the nod 
of the minister; which he feared would 
be the case if this plan was to be under 
the control of commissioners of the minis- 
ter’s nomination. Unless he could see 
better grounds to proceed upon than 
those stated in the report, he should not 
be able to give his assent to the measure 
now proposed. He believed in his con- 
science that it was, by mercantile men, 
considered as absurd and useless. 

Mr. Alderman Curtis said, he could 
aver, that, so far from laughing at, the 
mercantile interest approved of the 
measure, and he, for his part, had not the 
smallest doubt of its producing the hap- 
piest effects. 
| Mr. Chiswell said, he had connexions 
with mercantile men, and he could, in the 
most positive manner, declare, that the 
measure, so far from being laughed at, 
was looked up to with hope and approba- 
tion. As a proof of this, he mentioned 
the effect that the bare report had on the 
price of stocks. . 

Mr. Alderman Anderson said, that the 
measure proposed was of that kind, that, 
_ if not granted, the most serious mischiefs 
would follow. The objection against the 
distribution by commissioners was futile ; 
for they had not the discretionary power 
to refuse the loan, on producing proper 
security. He positively denied the cus- 
tom of renewing bills by the bank, for 
-when it appeared for the sake of raising 
money, it was never granted. 

Mr. Fox did not wish to trouble the 
‘committeé much at io The subject 
‘was such, that he hardly knew how to 
speak. at all upon it, and the more so, as 
he had considerable. doubts: upon the 
‘expediency of the remedy, supposing the 
ee of the proposed measure to be 

objectionable. With regard to the 
etessity of aiding the public credit at 
the preséxt_ humiliating moment, there 


“was not any team for. difference of opi- 
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nion. The state of public credit was 
matter of lamentation. Humiliating and 
lamentable it must be; for the very cir- 
cumstance of that House being in a com- 


‘mitteee to consider of means to aid the 


commercial credit of the nation was de- 
cided evidence of that fact; and he must 
add, that the whole taken into. conside- 
ration, we were surrounded by circum- 
stances of a dangerousnature. We were 
told, that, in point of fact, there was no 
real danger, for that the distress was 
merely temporary, and that the remedy 
proposed would be fully adequate to its 
removal. He wished to God that might 
turn out to be true ; but at the same time 
it was not quite satisfactory to see that 
government were obliged to take up what 
the bank of England would not touch. 
The answer to this was, that the bank of 
England was notin the habit of entering 
ulation of this nature, and that 
it would not be consistent with the regu- 
larity of their proceedings to do so at 
this moment. Was there any thing so 
eculiarly regular and precedented in the 
heoulatute taking up the measure, that 
taught gentlemen there was no real dan- 
ger? If the bank of England, accus- 
tomed as they were to commercial deal- 
ings, thought it a scheme upon which it 
was not prudent to adventure, how did 
gentlemen arrive at all at the conclusion 
that there was no danger to the public 
in such an adventure? Ifit was not the 
habit of the bank to advance money upon 
a certain species of security, he would 
say, neither had it ever yet been the habit 
of the public to advance their money 
upon that security; and that if there was 
to be any innovation in the affairs of com- 
merce, it was better that it should be 
made by the bank than by the public.— 
But, it seemed, the bank had been applied 
to in vain upon this occasion. What was 
the reason that the bank had been applied 
toin vain? He feared the reason why 
that application was unsuccessful ‘would 
not be very likely to induce the public 
to adopt the measure. These reflections 
compelled him to entertain doubts upon 
the prudence of the measure. But, it was 
again said, that the bank had alread 
issued money enough upon discount. If 
that was the case, he was afraid the public 
could not be much benefited by issuing 
exchequer bills for five millions more, 
and that means should rather be devised 
for paying off those in the market. He 
did not say that a opinion upon this 
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subject was direct, but he could not help 
suggesting his doubts ; he should be very 
glad to be answered by arguments, and 
he declared upon his word that he should 
be ‘happy in hearing ‘his observations re- 
futed. He could not help again observ- 
ing, that the bank must have some strong 
reasons for refusing to discount in the 
usual way ; for, generally speaking, they 
were pretty ready to discount when they 
thought they could do so with safety, for 
that was well understood to be for their 
mterest ; if that was the case in general, 
how much more ‘so was it on the present 
‘occasion? Who could be more inte- 
rested in the general credit of ‘the com- 
merce of the country than the bank of 
England? What, then, must be the con- 
clusion of a man of common sense when 
such a body of men refused to discount ? 


What must they think of the situation of 
These points pressing upon 


the country? 
his mind, he owned he should not be 


sorry to hear that the subject went no 


farther that night. Again, he must ob- 
serve, the bank refused all share in this 
business for one of two reasons; either 
that they did not like the security that 
‘was to be offered to them, or that they 
had already so far employed their money 
as‘ not to be able to afford the relief 
wanted. Ifthe first was the reason, there 
would be a difficulty indeed in the way of 
the present measure. The commissioners, 
whoever they were, could not be more 
conversant in commerce than the gen- 
tlemen who had the management of the 
affairs of the bank of England, and there- 
‘fore the plan could not have a very flat- 
‘tering prospect of its issue. Ifthe bank 
hesitated, by what mode of reasoning was 
it that the commissioners should not hesi- 
tate ; and in this view he thought himself, 
‘as one of the trustees of the interests of 
the public, bound to hesitate. If the 
other reason was allowed, namely, that 
the bank had already issued all it could 
afford, he could not see the ultimate ad- 
vantage to the public credit by the issu- 
ing exchequer bills—He must repeat, 
that he spoke upon these points with 
doubts, which he ‘should take pleasure in 
having removed, and grief in having con- 
firmed, and he must really say he did not 
not know what to do. He knew not how 
to say that he would not agree that the 
committee should proceed upon this sub- 
ject, for the purpose of supporting the 
‘commercial credit of the kingdem, and to 
‘remove the calamity of the country; and 
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yet he did not see how this plan would 
answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. He felt also another difficulty, 
and that arose from a motive of delicacy, 
from the circumstance of having had no- 
thing to do with entering into the present 
war,—the cause, in his opinion, of all our 
calamities ; having on the contrary, done 
every thing in his power to prevent it, so 
he did not wish to be represented a8 @ 
person not feeling the calamity, because 
he had not contributed to produce it. A 
very important part of the question re- 
mained ; he meant the constitutional point 
that would be involved in it; a matter m 
itself of the highest importance. How 
was government to take what related to 
commercial dealings into its hands, with- 
out establishing a precedent of the most 
dangerous and alarming nature, and with- 
out creating a general timidity in com- 
mercial men with regard to the fate of 
their future speculations? How were the 
committee sure that this would net damp 
the ardour of commerce, and shake the 
general principle, which was the life of 
commerce itself, the control which every 
man had over Nis own property? How 
were they sure’ that the commis- 
sioners, when appointed, would be free 
from partiality, prejudice, Favour, and af- 
fection, and all the weaknesses which 
were common to our nature? And how 
could it be determined that these com- 
missioners would receive the security of 
one whose way of thinking upon politics 
might be agreable to the minister, and 
refuse an equally good security from a 
person of a contrary way of thinking? 
Was not this opening a door to the most 
unconstitutional and dangerous patron- 
age? Good Ged! did the committee see 
the extent of the power which this might 
give to the executive government?=—a& 
power which it was the first duty of that 
House jealously to watch. Before, there- 
fore, he voted for such a measure; he 
ought to see something like the probable 
effect of it. He ought to give power of 
this natare with a timorous and reluc- 
tant mind. He ought to feel the danger 
to which his country was exposed in the 
possible abuse of such a power. He 
ought to know something of the proposed 
end before he consented to such a begm- 
ning. He repeated, that although he war 
not in the least degree at to 
commencement of this calamitous war, . 
yet he should be glad to be iastramental 
in bringing it to a conolasion as speedily 
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as could be effected with due regard to 
the honour of this country. He blamed 
not the majority on that occasion, but 
gloried in being one of the minority. 
He wished to see the hour when this de- 
structive measure was at an end, for then 
commercial credit would return, and with 
it commercial enterprise and vigour. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas begged leave to 
enter his protest against any declaration 
that the present embarrassment of the 
merchants and manufacturers, was the 
effect of the poverty of the country. He 
considered it as precisely the reverse, 
and would maintain, however odd it might 
sound, that it was occasioned by the un- 
common prosperity of the nation ; a pros- 
perity which had induced some indivi- 
duals to push their speculations beyond 
the extent of their own private capitals, 
but by no means beyond the capital of 
the nation. To call upon the bank of 
England to deviate from that line of con- 
duct which it had proposed to itself and 
under which it had flourished, he deemed 
by no means prudent. The bank dis- 
counted upon certain securities; but dis- 
counted on the principle of having its re. 
turns in two months. The measure now. 
proposed -admitted of a more extended 
period for repayment, and was entirely dif- 
ferent from what was the usage of that cor- 
poe In a constitutional point of view, 

e admitted that the measure was by no 
means desirable, but as situations must 
ever occur, in which extraordinary remedies 
must be applied to extraordinary neces- 
sities, he left itto the judgment of the 
House, whether this was not particu- 
larly so. He ridiculed the idea of any 
partiality being exercised by the per- 
sons appointed by parliament, for exe- 
cuting this trust. For himself, he de- 
clared, that he was not acquainted with 
the name of any one who might be 
nominated ; but he should think the coun- 
try had arrived, indeed, at a very alarm- 
ing degree of depravity, if twenty gen- 
tlemen could not be found, who would 
not perform fairly, upon oath, the func- 
tions of this commission, without regard- 
Ing whether the persons who applied to 
them appeared in red or yellow capes— 
in blue and buff, or any other colour. 

Mr. S. Thornton did not think that the 
war, however it might partially affect 

blic credit, had contributed so 
much.to.the present stagnation as the 
great circulasice of paper, and the exten- 
sion of man es. With regard to 
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the bank, he was authorized’ to say, that, 
though they were not desirous of being 
the agents of government, in the pro» 
posed distribution, they had come forward 
on the occasion with unexampled libe- 
rality, and had been so industrious in dis- 
counting bills, that, within the last fort- 
night, they had increased the number of 
their clerks, and were also extending their 
buildings. So much were they satisfied 
with this measure, and so anxious to pro- 
mote its objects, that they were willing 
to spare two or three of their most expe- 
rienced members to give all the assistance 
- their power to forward the execution 
of it. 

After some further conversation, the 
Resolution was agreed to. On. the fol- 
lowing day it was reported to the House, 
and a bill: was brought in pursuant there- 
to. On the 3d of May the bill was com- 
mitted. Much discussion accordingly 


took. place on the: various provisions of 


the bill. The commissioners, - under 
whose direction the whole plan was or- 
dered to be carried on, were lord Shef- 
field, sir Grey Cooper, Mr. Palteney, 
Mr. Chiswell, sir John Sinclair, Mr. 
Alderman Anderson, Mr. R. Smith, Mr. 
Bosanquet, Mr. T. Boddington, Mra 
Manning, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Hartley, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Forster, 


Mr. Darrel, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. G. Innes, © 


Mr. Harman, and Mr. Brogden. The 
places where the goods were to be depo- 
sited, as a security under this bill, for 
the aid to be given, were London, Bris- 
tol, Hull, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Leith. 


Scotch Roman Catholic Relief Bill.] 
April 23. The House of Commons re- 


solved itself into a committee, totakemto - 


consideration a motion made yesterday 
by the lord advocate of Scotland, for 
granting Relief in certain cases to such of 
his majesty’s subjects in Scotland, as pro- 
fess the Roman Catholic religion. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland ob- 
served, that the Roman Catholics of Scot- 
land laboured under many hardships and 
disabilities on account of their adherence 
to their religion. 
called a formula, or solemn declaration, 
was imposed upon them, which they 
could not take without renouncing the re- 
ligion they professed; and if they refused 
to take it, their nearest protestant relation 
might, deprive them of their estates. He 
observed, that it was repugnant to justice 


By one law an oath, 


Sd 


and humanity, that a subject not convicted 
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nay, not so much as accused or even sus- 
pected, of any crime against the state, or 


against. society, should be deprived of his — 
_ jesty's Roman Catholic subjects in that 


estate, for no other reason, than that he 
Hate pen the religion most agreeable to 

is judgment and his conscience; or that 
he should be placed in the wretched si- 
tuation of holding his estates at the mercy 
of any protestant relation, who might be 
‘profligate enough to strip him of it by 
enforcing this very penal law. The l- 
berality which had induced the House last 
year, and, on a former occasion, to grant 
relief to the Roman Catholics of England, 
would, he was persuaded, induce them to 
extend relief also to the Roman Catholits 
of Scotland, whose loyalty and good 
conduct gave them an equal claim to the 
indulgence of the legislature. He admit- 
ted that the particular law to which he 
referred was too odious to be often carried 
into execution; but if it was not fit that 
it should be executed at all, it ought not 
to be suffered to remain merely as a temp- 
tation to the profligate to strip honest 
and meritorious people of their property. 
He was extremely sorry to tafbem the 


committce, that there was at this moment | 
@ suit actually depending in the courts of 


law in Scotland, founded on this particular 
statute. A Roman Catholic gentleman, as 
respectable and amiable in character as 
any man in this or any other kingdom, 
was possessed of an estate of 1,000/. a year, 


which had been in his family for at least | 


a century and a half; this gentleman, 
loved an ee by all who knew him, 
was now on t 

his property by a relation, who could 
- have no other shadow of claim to it, than 
that which he might derive from this penal 
law, which he was endeavouring rigidly to. 
enforce. In the courts as much delay as 
possible was thrown in his way; but it 
was to he feared that he must succeed at 
last, and reduce to beggary a gentleman 
im every respect a most meritorious sub- 
ject. Ifit was too late to save him from 
such a misfortune, the legislature, he 
trusted, would interpose and take care 
that he should be the last victim to a 


cruel law, and that it should never operate. 


in future, to the destruction of any other 
person ; for surely it was no longer to be 
endured that a man should be placed in 
the horrid situation of either renouncing 
the religion of his heart, or by adhering 


to it conscientiously, forfeit all his worldly. 


substance. _His lordship concluded by 
‘Moving, “ That the chairman be directed 
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to move the House for leave to bring in a 
bill for requiring a certain form of oath, 
abjuration and declaration from. his ma- 


part of great Britain called Scotland.” 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 
and the bill passed through all its stages 
without opposition. 


Stockbridge Electors Incapacitating Bill.} 
March 18. Mr. Eliot the chairman of 
the committee on the Stockbridgeelection, 
called the attention of the House to the 
report of that committee. It appeared, 
he said, that previous to the last election, 
a club had been formed for the purpose 
of proceeding regularly upon the business 
of bribery and corruption: at this club 
was chosen a common agent to transact 
the business; and none could be admitted 
to the club but electors of Stockbridge. 
Here they. debated upon their own cor- 
ruption, and settled the sum that each 
elector should take for his vote, as well as 
the security he was to require for the 
payment offit. He therefore trusted the 
House would see the propriety of coming 
to some measure to prevent such shameful 
proceedings in future. He then moved, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a bill for 
the preventing of bribery and corruption 
in the election of members to serve in 
parliament for thehorough of Stockbridge.” 


March 20. The said bill was brought 
in, read a first time, and ordered to be 
read a second time on the 11th of April. 


_ April 10. Mr. Salusbury moved, that 
leave be given to bring in a bill to Inca- 
pacitate those Electors who had been found 
to be guilty of the bribery and corruption 
mentioned in the report from voting at, 
elections in future for members to. serve. 
in parliament. | , a 

Mr. Powys said, that as to the first bill 
he had no objection, but unless he had 
better evidence laid before him, he should 
not think himself justified in voting for 
the second. 

Mr. Fox approved of the mode which 
had been adopted in the present case, in 
separating the two. objects of the report. 
of the committee. He considered the 
bill to disqualify the electors, as a bill of 
pains and penalties; and he remembered. 
in the case of Shoreham, when a bil) of 
pains and penalties passed, he heard a 
great deal of evidence in the House, but. 
not thinking that evidence sufficent, he 
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voted against that bill. He had no par- 
ticular objection to this bill being brought 
‘an,-in order that the subject might be 
ully discussed, but then he should require 
evidence to be given at the bar of that 
House ina very satisfactory manner, of 
the clear guilt of these electors, before he 
‘should agree to the passing a bill to 
deprive them of their right of election. 
r. Hussey thought the proceeding in 
this bill to be properly speaking, a pro- 
ceeding upon an ex post factolaw ; if the law 
ee why not proceed upon it as it 
stands; if otherwise, why make a law for 
this case in particular, why not alter the 
Jaw in general? He considered this mea- 
Sure as an act of oppression upon these 
persons; for was it possible for them to 
| ae properly before the House to make 
their own defence? He therefore moved 
«‘ That this debate be adjourned to this 
day threemonths.” 

The Solicitor General objected to the 
principle of the bill. There was, he said, 
an act of parliament, the 2nd of Geo. Znd. 
which regulated the mode of trying persons 
for bribery at elections, and of punishing 
them if convicted. The time of pro- 
secution was by that act limited to two 
years after the conviction of the offence, 
and this bill might be said to be a bill for 
enlarging the powers of that act. | 

Mr. Buxton thought that every man 
who had the right of electing members to 
serve in parliament, ought not to consi- 
der himself as holding it for his own in- 
terest, or even for the interest of the 
place in which he lived, but that he held 
it for the general interest of the whole 
country, and that so regarding it, he 
should give his vote for the wisest and 
the best man he knew, in order that the 
people at large should be satisfied with 
the state of their representation; for 
these reasons he thought that House 
‘could not be too eager to punish those 
who had been guilty of bribery and cor- 
ruption. = . | 

Ir. Windham was not of opinion. that 
the present was such a case as called for 
the severity of a bill of pains and penal- 
ties; such a measure should be reserved 
for great offenders; he was therefore 
against the bringing in of the bill. 

' Mr. Francis said ;—Mr. Speaker ; my 
opinion, on the nature and effect of this 
bill, may possibly be singular, and per- 
haps may be thought extraordinary; but 
at 1s Seriousand sincere. Every man must 
be sensible that there are many considera- 
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tions, belonging to this particular subject, 
which are fitter to be suggested and left 
to the reflections of the House, than to 
be publicly argued in detail. Consider- 
ing the actual state of what is called the 
representation of the Commons in parlia- 
ment, I am against this bill, and shall op- 
pose every measure of this kind, that ma 

be introduced hereafter on similar ground. 
In what I am going to say, I do not 
mean to make a particular application to 
the present House of Commons. I look 
back to what has been, and forward to 
what may be. My opinion relates to a 
general system, which I believe to prevail 
through the kingdom, and of which it 
would be equally unnecessary and disor- 
derly to select the present House of Com- 
mons as a distinguished or prominent ex- 
ample. I deem thisbill to be, -in the first 
place, partial and unjust in its immediate 
penal operation; in the second, utterly 
useless and ineffectual to its professed or 
supposed; and finally, according to my 
view of the whole subject, not only not 
beneficial, but likely to be injurious to 
the public service. In the distribution 
of justice, particularly where es pe- 
nalties are proposed to be inflicted, I 
hold it to be an essential principle, that _ 
equal measure should be observed, alike 
and indifferently, to all men. We have 
no right to fix upon special instances, for 
the purpose of particular punishment, 
while we permit or connive at the general 
system, to which those instances insepa- 
rably belong. They,- whose minds are 
vigorous enough to deny, or too feeble 
to believe, that the construction of the 
House ‘of Commons, in former times, has 
not been considerably influenced by 
money,—that it has not been or Is not 
likely to be the subject of pecuniary bar- 
gain between the candidate and the con- 
stituent—will differ from me in my con- 
clusion. But he who believes, as I do, 
that a system of bribery and corruption 
prevails almost universally, with the tacit 
consent, at least, of those who ought and 
are able to correct it if they think it a 
bad one, will never consent to inflict 
special penalties on persons, who are no 
way distinguished from their neighbours, 
but by the accident of being caught. 
You suffer the snare to exist, and you pu- 


‘nish the unwary offender, who happens 


to be taken in by it. But is he any worse 
than the multitudes who escape? If you 
believe that the commodity in question is 
every day bought and sold by whelesale, 
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by rich and eminent persons, in all parts 
of the es Se will you punish a few 
poor, ill-educated men, for endeavouring 
e take their share in the same traffick, 
and for doing in retail, and with much 
stronger temptations, what their betters 
are doing in gross? The poor man 
takes the bribe. 
severe. The rich man offers it. Of him 

ou take no notice. Gentlemen, I think, 
Should look a little to their consciences 
before they venture to assume the office 
of judge in this case. A goad deal has 
been said by gentlemen who oppose the 
bill, of the want of legal proofs in the 
present instance, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining such evidence as would justify 
the House in passing a bill of pains and 
penalties. For my part, Sir, I lay all 
those considerations out of the question. 
I take it for granted, that the particulars 
stated in the report of your Committee 
are well founded. If I had heard every 
instance of the corruptions in question 


noe specifically at your bar—if I had 


een the electors of Stockbridge take the 
tmoney—it would make no difference m 


my opinion of this bill. You cannot 


puns, when you refuse or neglect to re- 
form. The abuse is general and noto- 
rious. The istance you prohibit is no- 
thing but a sample of the practice you per- 
mit. Do you think that, by disfranchis- 


ing these individuals, the principal end of 


penal justice will in any degree be ob- 
tained? Do you believe it will deter 
others, either high or low, from selling 
their interests or their votes in. other 
places, or at this place at a future elec- 
Zion2 You know it will not. All the 


effect, toh expected from such a mea- | 


sure as this, isto make other persons, in 
a similar situation, 4 titde more cautious 
in the form of their proceedings, a little 
more dextrous in the management of their 
torrapt engagements, and more careful 
of exposing themselves to be detected. 
Under pretence of punishing bribery in a 
ge ar case, all you do is to teach the 
esson and inculcate the necessity, of act- 


ing with deeper fraud on other occasions. ° 
t 


there be any truth in these reflections ; 
if it be admitted, as I think it must, in 
the mind of ‘every man, that this bill, 
whether just or not in its imthediate ap- 
plication, will not deter others ; I then 
should be glad to know, in what sense 
our having recourse to such 4 measure 
can be of any advantage to the public. 
On my principles, and according to my 
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view of the subject, nothing can be more 
injurious to the public service than to 
hold out to the people the appeararice of 
parliamentary vigour, in particular in- 
stances of corruption, when, in fact, wé 
are indifferent about the whole system, 
and suffer it to take its course without 
interruption or notice. The effect of 
these pretended remedies, these vocca- 
sional palliatives, I fear, will be to lull 
and stupify the people, already too dufl 
and indifferent, on the subject of = --ar- 
liamentary reform, and to deprive us of 
any chance of a real effective remedy. 
Believing, as I do, that a complete al- 
teration in the construction of the House 
of Commons is indispénsably necessary to 
the preservation of the constitution, I 
never will concur in any measure. that 
tends to throw a veil over the general 
abuse, or to encourage the people in 
thinking that a. general comprehensivé 
remedy for a universal and rooted evil 
may be delayed with safety. For my 
part, Sir, I seriously and sotemmly de+ 
clare, that, considermg all the eircunt- 
stances of our situation, I think it would 
be ultimately more advantageous to the 
country, that the abuse, of which wé 
have now one solitary example before us, 
should be suffered to grow and increase, 
as it has done, rather than resort to the 
useless checks of such occasional bills as 
this ; for then, perhaps, a time may come, 
when the evil may cure itself, or when 
the public shame and scandal! of the pre- 
sent mode of election may become so 
gross and enormous, that this House 
may at last be compelted to put an end 
to it. a 

Mr. Powys dictaimed all the sentiments 
he had just heard, and begged it to be 
understood, that he voted against the 
bill, not on any theoretic ideas of ge- 
neral reform, but on the insufficiency of 
the evidence in this specific case. 

The question being put, That the said 
debate be adjourned till this day three 
months, the House divided: Yeas, 18; 
Noes, 19. Leave was then given to bring 
in the bill. on 


— April 11. A petition was presented 
from several electors of Stockbridge, 
complaining of the injury which their 
property would sustain if the bilt then 
epending in the House, extending td 
the freeholders of the adjacent hundreds 
the right of voting for members to repr e- 
‘sent the said borough in parliament, 
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right was at present confined to house- 
holders paying scot and lot, should pass 
into a law; and praying that they might 
he heard by their counsel against the 
said bill. A motion was made, “ that the 
petition should lie upon the table, and 
that on the second reading of the bill to 
which it referred, the petitioners should 
be heard by their counsel against the 
sam e.” : 

- Mr. Eliot considered the prayer of this 
petition to be extremely indecent, as it 
went the length of insinuating, that the 
right of voting for members to sit in par- 
ljament was a matter of property, and that 
the Jegislature ought not to pass a law, 
however necessary it might be to the pu- 
rity of representation, because forsooth, 
what the electors very indecently called 
their property, would be injured by it. 
The fact was, the right of voting was a 
trust, and whenever it was evident that 
i was grossly abused, it was a duty in- 
cumbent on parliament to guard against 
@ repetition of the abuse, and to attend 
salely to the public good, regardless of 
private considerations. Irresistible evi- 
dence had been given in the committee ap- 
Sa totry the merits of the lastelection 
for Stockbridge, of gross and notoriousbri- 
bery aud corruption practised at the 
same ; 50 that the committee had directed 
that a motion should be made in the 
House for leave to bring in a bill for dis- 
franchising 62 electors of that borough, 
and for extending to others the right of 
election. Under these circumstances, 
he considered it to be his duty to refuse 
to hear the petitioners -by their counsel 
against the disfranchising bill, which the 
House had ordered in, and which was to 
be this day read a second time. He 
moved by way of amendment, that the 
words, ‘ and that the petitioners be heard 
by their counsel, &c.’ be left out. 
' Mr. Martin considered the elective 


franchise as a trust, and net as a matter 


of property, and therefore hoped the 
House would not grant the prayer of the 
petitioners. 

_Mr. Hussey thought that the elective 
franchise, when attached to a house, ren- 
dered that house more valuable than it 
could be without it; and consequently, 
that to strip it of that valuable ndage 
must be an injury to the proprietor. It 
was laudable in @ men to acquire property 
ina house which would give its owner or 
inhabitant the right of voting; and the 


‘may who should be deprived of that right 
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might complain, that both his property: 
and importance would be thereby dimi- 
nished. One of the best plans for a par- 
liamentary reform that had ever been laid. 
before the House, was formed on the 
principle, that the elective franchise in 
boroughs was a matter of property, and 
on that ground it went to provide for the 
purchase of all burgage tenures. With 
respect to the petitioners, he thought the 
House could not in justice or decency re- 
fuse to hear what they had to say. 

The House divided: For the amendment, 
12; Against it, $9. 

The bill against which the petition was. 
presented, was, according to the order of 
the day, to be read a second time. To op- 
pose the second reading Mr. Piggot and 
Mr. Douglas appeared atthe bar as coun- 
sel for the petitioners. The former gen- 
tleman first addressed the House, and 
having proceeded for half an hour in his 
speech, he was interrupted by Mr. Hussey, 
who moved that the counsel should with- 
draw ; and the reason he assigned for this 
motion was, that the arguments which the 
learned gentleman was using was of too 
much importance to be addressed to al- 


/most empty benches ; they were well en- 


titled to the consideration of a full House; 
and ta urge them then, when so few mem- 
bers were present, could be of little use 
to the parties concerned. He desired that 
the House might be counted ; it was ac- 
cordingly counted, and only 31 members 
being present, an adjournment took place, 


May 3. Mr. Rose moved, “ That the 
order for the second reading of the Stock- 
bridge Incapacitating bill on Monday next, 
should be read;” which being done, he 
stated himself to be an enemy, in general, 
to all bills of pains and penalties. In-the 
present case the bill went to disqualify 
upwards of sixty electors of Stockbridge, 
against none of whom wasany direct proof 
of bribery or corruption brought home by 
the evidence. He disapproved entirely 
of the principle of the bill, and would 
therefore move that the said order be 
discharged. eG 7 

Mr. Francis said, he congratulated the 
independent electors of Stockbridge, on 
the powerful security now held out .to 
them, in the respectable protection of the 
secretary of the treasury, who had frankly 
declared: himself an enemy in general to 
all bills of pains and penalties for bribery 
and corruption, On such a subject, the 
hon. gentleman’s authority was. great, for 


x 
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his experience must be considerable, and 
his knowledge extensive. The cause and 
the patron had a natural relation, and were 
perfectly worthy of one another. He 
should agree in the motion for discharging 
the order, though not for any of the rea- 
sons assigned by the worthy secretary. 
He had no sort of doubt of the guilt of the 
persons named in the bill, nor of the cor- 
rupt character of the whole borough; but 
as he was sure that the disease, of which the 
practice at Stockbridge was nothing but 
a symptom prevailed universally through 
the kingdom, he thought it equally incon- 
_ sistent with his personal honour and pub- 
lic duty, to make himself a party to partial 
correctives for general abuses, even if the 
correctives were real and effective, as far 
as they went; and much more so, to false 
and hypocritical remedies fora real deep, 
and rooted evil; for an evil which might 
be, and ought to be eradicated, but which 
otherwise, in its nature, was incapable of 
being cured. | 

The question being put, that the said 
order be discharged, the House divided. 


TELLERS. 


. Mr. Rose - - = = 
YEAS Mr. Pole Carew - - t E3 
Nowe Sir Francis Basset = - 


Mr. Thomas Thompson ¢ 27 


- So it was resolved in the affirmative. It 
was then ordered, that the said bill be 
read a second time upon this day three 
months. | 

Debate in the Commons on the Sheffield 
Petition for a Reform in Parliament]. 
May 2. Mr. Duncombe offered to pre- 
sent the following petition: 


To the honourable. the Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament assem- 
bled. The Petition of the inhabitants 


of the town and neighbourhood of 
Sheffield, 


“ Sheweth; That the House of Com- 
mons Is not, in the just sense of the words 


what your petitioners are from form, obliged. 


to term it, viz. * The Commons of Great 


‘ Britain in Parliament assembled,’ not: 


being freely elected by a majority of the 
whole people, but by a very small portion 
_ thereof: and that from the partial man- 
ner in which members are sent to parlia- 
ment, and their long continuance there, 
ate are not the real, Rca and indepen- 
ent representatives of the whol opl 
of Great Britain. " 7 : a re 
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‘«‘ Your petitioners are lovers of peace, 
of liberty, and justice. They are in ge- 
neral tradesmen and artificers, unpossessed 
of freehold land, and consequently have 
no voice in choosing members to sit in par- 
liament ;—but though they may not be 
freeholders, they aremen, and do not think _ 
themselves fairly used in being excluded. 
the rights of citizens. Their all is at stake 
equally with the .freeholder’s; and whe- 
ther that all be much, orlittle, whilst they 
pay their full share of taxes, and are 
peaceable and loyal members of society, 
they see no reason why they should not 
be consulted with respect to the common | 
interests of their common country. They. 
think men are objects of representation, 
and not the land of a freeholder, or the 
houses of a borough-monger. 

“It is not merely because heavy and 
grievous taxes oppress them, that your 
petitioners pray for the reformof abuses, 
which are too notorious to be denied by 
the most prejudiced: It is as much on ace 
count of the application of the money, as 
of the money itself, for which they are 
concerned. They love their country, and 
would contribute a portion of their last 
shilling to its support, were they sure 
that every shilling paid was well expended. 
They pray also for the correction of this 
abuse, because they are convinced that 
upon it depend the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of their country. | 

“ That your petitioners wish the House 
of Commons to become the true repre- 
sentative, or judgment of the Commons 
of Great Britain, and the undoubted guar- 
dian of the interests of the people. That 
the delegates and their constituents may 
feel one common interest, members of 
parliament should be chosen for short . 
terms ; and descending from their dele- 
gated station, mix again with the people 
by whom they were chosen. 

“That the voice of the great body of 
the people ought not to be smothered by 
the voice of a partial interest ; but should 
be fairly and fully heard ; asnothing short 
of this will do away that unhappy spirit of 
discontent which so generally prevails in 
our country; and this done, neither pro- 
clamations nor prosecutions will be neces- 
sary to secure its tranquillity and peace. 

‘Your petitioners therefore, relying 
with the greatest confidence on the virtue 
of some,fand on the candour, good sense, 
prudence and justice of all, hope this ho- 
nourable House will take these premises 
into their most serious consideration, and 
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adopt such a plan of effectual reform in 


the representation of the Commons in 
parliament, and of the duration of the 
same, as to their wisdom shall seem pro- 

er 
. Mr. Duncombe stated, that although he 
presented this petition, he did notapprove 
ef the manner in which it had been worded 
he had said so to those who desired him 


to present it, but they were - deter- 


mined it should be presented, and he did 
so in compliance with their wishes. He 
said he had presented several petitions for 
a parliamentary reform ; and to a tempe- 
rate reform he had always been, and still 
was, a friend, but he would not go the. 
length which seemed to be the object of 
this petition—a representation from popu- 
lation alone. We had too much reason to 
dissent from such a plan, from the confu- 
sion and anarchy of France. But, however, 
as far as the words of this petition were to 
be considered, he begged leave to tell.the 
House, that the petitioners were only ma- 
nufacturers, and not very well acquainted 
with the language required for addressing 
the House, and that circumstance he 
trusted would be an extenuation of their 
fault. He then moved, “ That the said pe- 
tition be brought up.” : 

Mr. Ryder opposed the bringing up of 
the petition, on the ground that it was not 
worded in a manner sufficiently respectful 
to that House, and that they could not, 
consistently with their gwn dignity, re- 
ceive it. oe bg | 

Mr. Francis observed, that no- hon. 
gentleman had pointed out any one dis- 
respectful expression contained in the 
petition. It had been said, that the prayer 
was not objected to; but how was it pos- 
sible to pray for a reform in the represen- 
tation of the people in parliament, without 
using terms in the: body of the petition, 
which might be construed, by ingenious 
men, into disrespect for. the House? In 
his opinion, it would be but fair in gentle- 
men to state the passages which appeared 
to them so highly objectionable. 

Mr. Ryder explained, that his objection 
did not go to the prayer of the petition ; 
but it appeared to him, that what was 
safd-by the petitioners, in the beginning 
of the petition that that House was not in 
fact, what they. were obliged, in form, to 
term them, was so highly disrespectful to 
the, House, that they would altogether 
lose sight of what was due to their own 
dignity, if they should allow the petition 
to be brought up. | 


Ki 
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Mr. Grey said, he had hoped that the’ 
hon. gentleman would not have confined. 
himself to the general objection which he 
had mentioned, but would have pointed. 
out some specific expressions, particularly 
indecent and disrespectful to the House.. 
The petition from Nottingham had been 
alluded to, and it had been said that, if, 
no difference could be shown between that 
petition and it, the present ought to share 
the same fate that it had done. He, for 
one, did certainly think that the Notting- 
ham petition ought to have been received ;. 
but, on the supposition that the rejection 
of that petition had been right, it was 
surely incumbent on those who, on the: 
ground of that precedent, opposed the 
pee petition, to point out the particu--. 
ar expressions in it, which are similar to: 
those which had been supposed objec-. 
tionable in the Nottingham petition. He 
could see nothing disrespectful in this pe- 
tition—nothing for which he thought it: 
necessary to state anextenuation. Ifany. 
thing contained in it shouldbe so construed,’ 
and the petition, on that account, rejected, 
gentlemen might say, as they pleased, that: 
the people had a right to petition for a 
reform of the representation in parliament ; 
but they would deny to them, in the same- 
breath, the power of exercising such right.. 
Did he conceive that the House of Com-. 
mons was at this moment, in a just sense 


‘of the word, a proper representation of. 


the people in parliament, he would not 
certainly bring - forward that motion, of 
which he had given notice. Had the pe- 
titioners been of that opinion, they would 
not have petitioned the House. With 
what decency could hon. gentlemen say, 
that those sentiments and. expressions. 
were indecent and disrespectful to that 
House, which they themselves had, over 
and over.again, expressed to their con- | 
stituents? The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Pitt) had done so; a noble 
duke (Richmond) had doneso also. Pe- 
titions, too, for the same purpose with the 
present, and couched in language no less 
strong, had been on former occasions, 

resented and received by the House. 

Tere they then to tell the people, that, 
instead of acting upon one. uniform rule 
of right and justice, they were to be regu- 
lated by whim, or by what might:be con- 
venient at the time, to the interest of cer- 
tain. persons? Nothing was so essential 
to the procuring respect to that House, 
as consistency in its proceedings and no- .. 


| thing could be so derogatory to its dig- 
| § 


-_ 
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nity, as to encourage the people tp state 
feirly their grievances, and then, when 
they did come forward with a fair state- 
ment, to turn short roynd upon them, and 
refuse to receive their petitions, upon a 
little inaccuracy of expression. He must 
therefore give his vote for receiving the 
petition, 

_ Mr. Wilberforce said, that it appeared 
to him that the hon. gentleman had con- 
foynded two things which were perfectly 
distinct ; and upon that very distinction 
he grounded his sentiments with respect 
to this petition. The hon. gentleman 
seemed to suppose, that the petitioners 
must haye a right to state in their petition 
whatever he might speak in his place in 
the House, and in the same terms. To 
this doctrine it was impossible for him to 
subscribe. Liberty of speech and freedom 
of discussion in that. House, formed an 
essential part of the constitution; but it 
wasnecessary that persons coming forward 
as petitioner's, should address the House in 
7 and respectful language. In saying 

is, he stood up, not for the dignity of 
the House only, but for that of the whole 
Commons of Great Britain, Those who 
wished that any respect should be paid to 
House, were called upon to give the 
most determined opposition to what rather 
seemed to be a systematic design of pre- 
senting petitions to the House, couched 
in the most indecent and disrespectful 
language, for the purpose of trying how 
far they would bear with such insults, and 
perhaps even ‘with the view of their being 
 ‘FKejeeted.. This, he conceived, was not 
more injurious to the House than to all 
these who wished for a moderate reform; 
for what could tend more to confound 
those who aimed at reform of any kind, 
with those who wished to upset the con- 
stitution and with the people who were 
commonly called jacobins? © Though 
member for the county from whence the 
petition came, be thought it so highly in- 
decent and disrespectful to the House, 
that he felt he co 
yote agaist its being received. 
_ Mr. Lambton said, that any diffidence 


which the petitioners might have expressed - 


as to the hon. geatieman whe spoke last, 
or his colleague, presenting their petition, 
he must presume to have been rather the 
effect of their total silence last year, with 


respect to the subject of it, than from any 


idan of Ms containi yressions disre- 
7 lg to the Heyse. He wished that 


hon. gegtiengn would point out. apy. 


on 


' Debafe in the Cammons'an the ~~ ° 


not do otherwise than - 
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expresalons of disrespect in it. The petition. 
had been said to come from ignorant, 
tradesmen; if so, polished language was 
hardly to be expected; but why did nat, 
the hor. gentleman and his colleague advise 
theni to soften any expression which 
seemed to them improper? He muat 
conclude they had not done so, because. 
they wished the petition tq be rejected. 

_ Mr. Fox said, that on a subject of thi 
kind, he could not consent to give a silent, 
vote. If the question was at that moment, 
whether the prayer of the petition should, 
be granted, he would not hesitate to say. 
that he would give it the most direct and, 
unqualified negative; for, however he 
might have been misrepresented ont of 
doors, there wag not in the kingdom @ 
more steady and decided enemy to gene< 
ral and universal representation, than 
himself, But ag the question was not at 
present that the House should comply 
with the prayer, but merely that it should 
receive the petition, his vote should be of 
a very different kind; for he must strongly _ 
support the motion for bringing it .u 
He did not deny that the I ouse might 
with propriety reject @ petitien, on ae- 
count. of disrespectful Janguage, but he 
never remembered more than one, which 
in his epinion pught to have heen rejected 
on such an account, if it had been in the 
power of the House to reject it; and thas 
wes the petition presented, hy Mr. Horne 
Tooke, agsinat the last election for the 
city of Westminster.* But as it was 8 
petition complaining of an undue election, 
the. House had no discretionary power, 
for it was obliged by law to receive ite 
Under any other circumstances, a petition 
containing similar language ought to be 
rejected, because the language was not 
used for the purpose of supporting the 
prayer; but the ye er was wade solely 
for the purpose of affording the petitioner 
an opportunity to libel the House of Come 
mons, Mr. Fox said, that the rule which 
governed his conduct as to the admission 
or rejection of petitions was this; if the 
introductory ae irrelevant $e hei 

ayer, he thought the petition ougnt to 
he rsved, although the language might 
be offensive in which that matter was ¢Dr 
foreed ; but if the introductory matter was 
irrelevant to the prayer, and conveyed 
insult or libel, he in that case would not 
hesitate to vate for its rejection. With- 
out: such a distinction as this, he did: nat 


* See Vol, 28, p. 084, 
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ment could ever be admitted ; for it must 
state that the House was not pure, or 
that it was corrupt, or that it did not fully 
represent the people. If these assertions 
were not true, there could be no ground for 
an application for reform, and if petitions 
containing them were to be rejected, be- 
cause such assertions attacked the charac- 
ter or theauthority of the House, then there 
was an end of all hope of reform; and, what 
was more, there was an end of the right of 
the subject to petition ; for if to state his 
Brievance was a libel, the more real that 

rievance, the less he must venture to state 
it, and consequently it nrust remain unre- 
‘dressed.—In the opinion of some men, the 
right of the subject to petition was so sa- 
cred, that nothing contained in the peti- 
tion could warrant the rejection of it. He 
temembered particularly that a noble and 
earned lord, now holding the high office 
of chancellor (lord Loughborough), as- 
serted many years ago in the House of 
Commons, that so extensive and absolute 
was the power and so undeniable the 
right of the subject to petition King, 
‘Lords, and Commons that however offen- 
sive or even treasonable the matter of it 
might be, neither could the petition be 
rejected, nor the parties’ presenting it be 
tried or punished for the contents. This 
argument was maintained on an occasion 
when the learned lord to whom he had al- 
fuded, was defending the famous remon- 
strance of the city of London to the king,* 
in which his majesty was prayed todissolve 
his then parliament: the remonstrance 
went so far as to state, that the House 
of Commons, by its decision in the case of 
the Middlesex election, had forfeited all 
power and authority, that its acts were not 
valid, and that the subjects were not bound 
to obey them; this was striking at the 
root of all order and government; and 
yet the learned lord had defended the re- 
monstrance on this ground, that the sub- 
ject having a right to petition for a parti- 
cular object, he must have a right to urge 
every thing relative to that object; and 
as the object in this case was to procure 
@ dissolution of parliament, the city of 
London was warranted in saying that it 
ought to be dissolved, because it had 
ceased, in the opinion of the city, to be a 
legal parliament, and to keep it sitting 
and making acts which the people were 


not bound to obey, mustbe productive of 


ea ae ae 


> # See Vol, 16, p. 874; - 


represented were unrepresen 


‘unless they were to say that they 
‘reject all petitions prayin 
| personal representation ; 
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the itost fatal consequences to the public 
peate—Mr. Fox said, he did’ not mean 
to adopt the the learned lord’s doctrine to 
its utmost extent, for he believed it was 
too far strained; but he quoted it to 
show, that in the opinion of a person ‘now 
high in his majesty’s counsels, the rghit 
of petitioning was so sacred, that it was 
not to be defeated under the pretence 
that it was not exetcised in this or that 
form, or with this or that degree of re- 


spect. Applying this doctrine to the 
present case, he said the petition ouglit 
hot to be rejected, even though it should 
in the most unqualified terms, deny the 
House to be the genuine representative of 
the people for if there was a defect in the 
representation, if any who ought to be 
, the fact 
could not be stated without its bemg 
stated at the same time, that the House 
did not fully represent the people; with- 
out making this ott, there could be Ho 
ground for a reform; and if it was as 
gerted and made out, then the House, 
according to the doctrines which he had 
that day heard, must reject the application 
as disrespectful: this surely, would be an 
absurdity of the grossest kind, and the 
admission of such 4 principle was the 
more fatal, as it necessarily perpetuated 
abuses, and rendered a redress of griev- 
ances impossible.—As he had never seen 
the petition which was now the subject of 
discussion, he could not say decidedly 
that there were no objectionable parts in 
it; but if the objection was fimited to the 
first part of the petition, he was so far 
from thinking it disrespectful, that he 
thought it absolutely necessary, in support 
of the prayer of the petition, for the pett- 
tioners to state, that the House of Com- 


mons is not virtually, and, in the just 
‘gense of the word, the true representative 


of the people of England. It had been 
said, that there was 2 nvaterial distinction 
between the language which might be 


sashes in the course of debate in that 


ouse, and the language which was proper 
and decent to be made use of in petitions. 
It had been said, that freedom of speech 
was an essential part of the constitution. 


‘But was not the freedom of petitioning 


equally so? Anid, if so, might not peti- 
tioners state their grievances th strong 
terms? He could not ste with what pro- 
priety this petition could be rejected, 
would 

for universal 
or his part, he 
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would not refuse to admit them, because 
he did not conceive himself entitled so to 
do, though he was pretty well assured 
that he could never agree to such a pro- 

sition.—It was a matter of surprise to 
-him, he said, that an objection should be 
started to the petition then under con- 
sideration by those who had voted for 
-the reception of the Nottinghamshire pe- 
‘tition in 1785; for the latter was, in his 
mind the most dangerous that had ever 
been presented: it’ was levelled against 
-the. constitution in general ; for it stated, 
that the petitioners had been taught that 
all the former prosperity of the kingdom 
had proceeded from a happy constitution ; 
_but that being awakened from their dream, 
‘they found that the very frame of the 
constitution was decayed, and that the 
- happiness of former times was the effect 


of a better spirit in the people, and not of 


. their constitution. It might be asked, he 
said, after all this, whether he thought 
.any petition could be so framed as that it 
would be proper for the House to reject 
‘it? His answer was, as he had said before, 
that if the introductory matter was disre- 
.spectful, and not relevant to the prayer, 


he would not hesitate to reject it; but, if 


it was relevant, he would not be over 
nice in-examining and weighing words ; 
on the. contrary, he would be inclined to 
overlook offensive terms, if they conveyed 
‘truth, however disagreeable, and tended 


_ to enforce the prayer of the petition. If 


the House was to show itself over delicate 
on such occasions, and reject a proper 
: prayer, merely because it was supported 
y arguments not over pleasing to the 
feelings of the members, the consequence 
. might be. fatal to the constitution itself ; 
for the House would -cease to be loved 
- and respected by the people ; for want of 
the people’s love and respect it must be- 
- come impotent as against the crown; and 
the crown would become impotent also, 
and lose the power of restraining violence 
and anarchy. He would, therefore, lay it 
. down asa rule, that no petition ought to be 
rejected, unless-it was evident that the in- 
troductory arguments were inserted for 
. the express purpose of insulting the House. 
The right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
_ Chequer had, in other times and in other 
situations, professed himself a friend to 
. parliamentary reform; why he should 
not be.a friend to such a measure in the 
- present times, he was unable to conceive. 
- After the many and unanimous decla- 
rations of attachment to the constitution 
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echoed from every part of the kingdom, 
It was not to be supposed that there could 
be any where an intention to subvert it; 
at least, if there was, there was not a sha- 
dow of success: this was, therefore, a 


time when logseness in the wording of a 


petition might well be overlooked ; but if, 
instead of that, the House should be dis- 
posed scrupulously to weigh words, and 
to find them disrespectful, without evi- 
dence that the disrespect was intentional, 
the consequence would be, that the peo- 


ple would despair of ever obtaining a re- 


dress of their grievances from an assem- 
bly that was too obstinate even to hear 
those grievances stated. In his opinion, 
there was nothing so likely to persuade 
the people that they had few grievances, 
as for the House to show themselves wil- 
ling to investigate them. There was, 
somehow or other, an idea of a different 
kind always entertained by the people, 
when their superiors seemed averse to 
listen to their complaints. He would. 
therefore conclude with giving his hearty - 
vote for bringing up the petition. | 
Mr. Secretary Dundas conceived the 
petition to be highly indecent and disre- 
spectful : it seemed to him to be just the 
same as if a person going to petition his 
majesty, with the crown upon his head, 
should say to his majesty, that seeing him 
wear the crown, he was obliged, in point 
of form, to petition him, but that he must 
tell him he had no right to wear it; or if, in 
presenting a petition tothe House of Lords, 
he should tell their lordships, that he 
knew they had no right to sit in that 
House. In his opinion, the House would 
shew rather: a bad taste, if they received 
such a petition. It seemed to him as if 
the petitioners had had a desire to offer 
something to the House which they would 
be under the necessity of rejecting. He 
must therefore give his vote for rejecting 
this petition; which he should do with 
the less reluctance, because the peti- 
tioners could present a petition next day 
to the very same effect, stating their 
grievances with no less precision, and at 
the same time in such terms, that the 
House could have no difficulty in receiv- 
ing it. ic : ms, 
Mr. Sheridan said, that the Notting- 
ham petition was much stronger than the 
present. He suspected that the objec- 
tion to the roughness of the language was 
not the real cause why this petition was 
opposed ; he was confirmed in this opi- 
nion, by a recollection of the conduct of 
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the chancellor. of the exchequer, at the 
time of presenting the Nottingham peti- 
tion, Whether the petition could have 
been better worded to please some hon. 
members was foreign from the present 
subject; but for the petitioners to have 
expressed their thoughts better was im- 


possible. They said that the House of 
Commons was not, in the just sense of 


the words, what they were, from form, 
obliged to term it—the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled. Would 
the right hon. gentleman say it was? 
These things considered, in his opinion, 
there was not a more respectful style to 
be adopted, consistently with the spirit 
of the petition, the nature of the griev- 
ance it complained of, and the remedy it 
called for. The language of the petition 
was correct ; and he would ask those who 
objected to it, to prove it was not true ; 
the fact was, that they felt sincerely the 
truth of it. a | 

Mr. Bouverie said, he always had been 
for receiving petitions, but not for insult- 
ang that House. The petitioners in this 


' ease had only stated a grievance, which 


ought in his opinion to be attended to. 
Perhaps it might have been more properly 
worded; but he did not see any thing to 
induce him to vote for its rejection. 

Mr. Pitt said, that when the question 
came to be agitated, he should submit to 
the House his reasons why he thought 
that a parliamentary reform, in whatever 
a It might come, should be oppesed 
at the present time. The question before 
the House was, whether the petition pre- 
sented to them was such as they ought to 
receive, and whether it did not contain 
matter of evident disrespect to the House? 
The expressions which had been com- 

of were age unnecessarily in- 
troduced ; and that of itself appeared to 
him to be a reason for thinking that the 


disrespect was intentional. He should 
therefore oppose the bringing up of this 
petition. 


Mr. Whitbread saw no reason for re- 
ecting this petition. The petitioners al- 
owed that the present Hause had the 
power to pr to the redress of the 
grievances complained of, by originating 
@ bill for that purpose. The petitioners 
had a right to address that House, and 
in the language of the present petition; 
for if the grievance was not to be stated, 
the remedy could not be applied. 

On the question, That the said peti 
be brought up, the House divided: - 

[ VOL. XXx.] 


tion from Norwich.] 
for a Reform in Parliament were this day 
eg from Westminster, Suffolk, 


tharer, Galston, Roxborough, 
gow, Anstruther, and Nottingham. 


of Sept 


only 


- Tellers. 

Mr. Sheridan + + = 
.\ou ‘Te , x . « o “o 8 : 
Nors + Mr, Pole Carew - ¢ 
So it passed in the negative. 


Yeas 


Motion for bringing up a printed Peti+r 
A 3 ° May é Petitions 


the parish of Aldgate, Warwick, 
Huddersfiel, D undee, Paisley, Montrose, 
Kilmarnock, Kirkaldy, Newmilns, Perth, 
Edinburgh, Dunfermline, che eerteied 


Mr. Hobart stated, that he held in his 


hand a petition for parliamentary reform 
signed by u 
the city 

whether it could be received as the namev _ 
were subscribed to 2 


warde of 3,700 inhabitants of 
Norwich; but he doubted 


inted copy of the 

in breach of the orders of the 

prs vestentag that the said 
ition be brought up, | 

Pe The Speaker sated that on the 23d 

ember 1656, the House resolved, 

« That no private petition, to be directed 


to the parliament, ‘be printed before the 
same be read in the House;” and on | 
lst of December in the same year, the 


Howse ordered, “ That the order against 
printing private petitions before they are 
presented to this House, be duly ole 
served : and that the serjeant attendin 
this House shall seize upon such print 
petitions, in the hands of any person that 
shall deliver er disperse the same.” He 
thought it right to call the attention of 
the House to the time at which the order 
was made, being during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and also to this circumstance, 
that it wae not in the ‘form of a standing 
order; but he added, at the same time, 
that it had been ‘the practice and rule of 
the House to deeline receiving any pett- 
tion, either private or public, that had 
been previously printed; et least he be- 
lieved, and had been informed, that 20 
printed petition had ever been received. 
. Mr. Burke asid, it seemed to deserve 
much consideration whether the House 
would do right in receiving. @ petition 
which ma been asbenpeg agian for 
mrpose of influenci country, an 
a came ‘in the second instance, — 
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Mr._Grey observed, that the order, if 
at all to be regarded, related only to pri- 
vate (petitions, and that, although the 
‘signatures in this case were subjoined -to 
a printed petition, yet it did not appear 
that the petition had. been circulated. 

. Mr. Fozxsaid, that he could not go the 
length of saying that the House were not 
bound by any orders made during the 
usurpation ; but in this case there was no 
standing order. The reason and'sense of 
the thing did not so much apply to‘a pe- 
tition coming to the House in print, as to 
the fact, whether it had been previously 
 seenibaaagee circulated. It was notorious, 
however, that almost in every private bill 
the petitions were printed and often ad- 
vertised in the newspapers, before they 
came to be presented’ to the House. In 
his opinion negative precedents were of 
little consequence, and he would there- 
fore give his vote for bringing up the pe- 
tition. | : 

_ Mr. Burke explained, that, in his opi- 
nion, the petition coming printed before 
the House made a material difference, be- 
‘Cause many things might be done abroad, 


out of that House, which they could not. 


be acquainted with. 

Mr. Pitt thought the House could not 
suffer the petition to be brought up with- 
out departing from usage. It had been 
said, that many of the petitions had come 
from the same shop; and had this mode 


it would, no doubt, have been adopted 
with regard to other petitions, and they 
‘would probably have come from the same 
‘press. With regard to publishing pe- 
tittons in the newspapers, the House per- 
‘haps might be ignorant of its having been 
done, and it might have been done with- 
out the knowledge of the parties. Upon 
the whole, he must oppose the bringing 
up the petition. ": | 7 

Mr. Sheridan .was of opinion that the 
‘petition ought to be received; but at the 
same time, as it seemed a little doubtful, 
‘and in order that the important business 
‘which was to come on, might not be de- 
Jayed, he was induced to wish that the 
‘motion for bringing up the petition should 
be withdrawn. J. | 
__ This was accordingly done. 


Debateon Mr. Grey's Motion for a Re- 
Jorm in Parliament.| Mr. Grey then pre- 
sented the following Petition, gonad’ 

the members of the society of The Frien 
of the People, associated for the purpose 
of obtaining a Parliamentary Reform : 


Debate on Mr. Grey's Motion ~ 


a 
t 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain, in Parliament assembled. a 
The humble Petition, &c. sheweth ;—That, 
by the form and spirit of the British consti- 
tution, the king is vested with the sole execu- 
tive power. 77. S 
That the House of Lords consists of lords. 
spiritual and temporal, deriving their titles 
and consequence either from the Crown, or 
from hereditary privileges. fe 
That these two powers, if they acted with 
out control, would form either a despotic moe 
narchy, or a dangerous oligarchy. 4 
That the wisdom of our ancestors. hath con- 
trived that these authorities may be rendered 
not only harmless, but beneficial, and be ex- 
ercised for the security and happiness of the © 


people. mt ! 
_ ‘hat this security and happiness are to be 
looked for in the introduction of a third estate, 
distinct from, and a check upon, the other twe 
branches of the legislature; created by, re- 
presenting, and responsible to, the people 
themselves, 

That so much depending upon’ the preser- 
vation of this third estate, in such its consti- 
tutional purity and strength, your petitioners 
are reasonably jealous of whatever may ap- 
pear to vitiate the one or to impair the other. 

That at the present day the House of Com- 
mons does not fully and fairly represent the 
people of England, which consistently with 
what your petitioners conceive to be the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, they consider as a 
grievance, and therefore, with all becoming 
respect, lay their complaints before your ho- 


‘nourable House. 
‘been conceived to be regular and proper, | 


That though the terms in which your pett- 
tioners state their grievance may be looked 


-upon as strong, yet your honourable Hoyse 


is entreated to believe that no expression 15 | 


made use of for the purpose of offence. 


Your petitioners in affirming that your ho- 
nourable House is not an adequate represen- 
tation of the people of England, do but state - 
a fact, which, if the word “ representation” be 
accepted in its fair and obvious sense, they 
are ready to prove, and which they think de- 


.trimental to their interests, and contrary to 


the spirit of the constitution. | ans 
_ How far this inadequate representation. is 
prejudicial to their interests, your petitioners © 
pprepene they may be allowed to decide for 
1emselves; but how far it is contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution, they refer to the 
consideration.of your honourable House. —__ 
If your honourable House shall be pleased — 
to determine that the people of England — 
ought not to be fully represented, your peti- 


tioners pray that such your determination . 


may be made known, to the end that the peo- 
pe may be apprized of their real situation ; 

ut if your honourable House shalt conceive 
that the people are already fully represented, 


then your petitioners beg leave to call your 


attention to the followingfacts: 


¥ 
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Your petitioners complain, that the num- 

ber.of. representatives assigned to the different 
counties is grossly disproportioned to their 
comparative. extent, population, and trade. 
: Your petitioners complain, that the elective 
franchise is so partially and unequally distri- 
buted, and is in so many inetances committed 
to bodies of men of such very limited num-. 
bers, that the majority of your honourable 
House, is elected by less than fifteen thou- 
sand electors, which, even if the male adults 
in the kingdom be estimated at so low a 
number as three millions, is not more than 
the two hundredth part of the people to be 
represented. 

Your petitioners complain, that the right 
of voting is regulated by no uniform or ra- 
tional principle. | | 

Your petitioners complain, that the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise is only renewed 
once in seven years. 

Your petitioners thus distinctly state the 
subject matter of their complaints, that your 
honourable House may be convinced that 
they are acting from no spirit of general dis- 
content, and that you may with the. more 
ease be enabled to inquire into the facts, and 
to apply the remedy. | | 

For the evidence in support of the first 
complaint, your petitioners refer to the re- 
turn book of your honourable House.—Is it 
fitting, that Rutland and Yorkshire should 
bear an equal rank in the scale of county re- 
presentation; or can it be right, that Corn- 
wall alone should, by its extravagant propor- 
tion of borough members, outnumber not 
only the representatives of Yorkshire and 
Rutland together, but of Middlesex added to 
them? Or, if a distinction be taken between 
the landed and the trading interests, must it 
not appear monstrous that Cornwall and 
Wiltshire should send more borough mem- 
bers to parliament, than Yorkshire, Lanca- 
shire, Warwickshire, Middlesex, Worcester- 
shire, and Somersetshire united? and that 
the total representation of all Scotland should 
but exceed by one member, the number re- 
Aurned for a single county in England? | 

The second complaint of your petitioners, 
4s founded on the une ual. proportions in 
which the elective franchise is distributed, 
and in support of it, 

They afhrm, that seventy of your honoura-, 
dle members are returned by thirty-five places, 
where the right of voting is vested in burgage 
and other tenures of a similar description, and 
in which it would be to trifle with the pati- 
ence of your honourable House, to mention 
any number of voters whatever, the elections 
at the places alluded to being notoriously a 
mere matter. of form. And this your peti- 
dloners are ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the seventy 
honourable members so chosen, ninety more 
of your honourable members are elected by 


forty six places, in none of which the number 
of voters exceeds fifty. And this your peti- 


a 


tioners are ready to prove, 
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They affirm, that in addition to the hun- 


. dred and sixty so elected, thirty-seven more 


of your honourable members are elected by 
nineteen places, in none of which the num- 
ber of voters exceeds one hundred. And 
this your petitioners are ready to prove. | 

They affirm, that in addition to the hun- 
dred and ninety-seven honourable members 
so chosen, fifty-two more are returned to 
serve in Parliament by twenty-six places, in 
none of which the number of voters exceed 
two hundred. And this your petitioners are 
ready to prove. 

They affirm, that in addition to the two 
hundred and forty-nine so elected, twenty 
more are returned to serve in parliament for 
counties in Scotland, by Jess than one hun- 
dred electors each, and ten for counties in 
Scotland by less than two hundred and fifty 
each. And this your petitioners are ready to 
prove, even admitting the validity of fictitious 
votes, 

They affirm, that in addition to the two 
hundred and seventy-nine so elected, thirteen 
districts of burghs of Scotland, not courunins 
one hundred voters each, and two districts o 
burghs, not containing one hundred and 
twenty-five each, return fifteen more ho- 
nourable members. And this your petil- 
tioners are ready to prove. 

And in this manner, according to the pre- 
sent state of the representation, two hundred 
and ninety-four of your honourable members 
are chosen, and, being a majority of the en- 
tire House of Commons, are enabled to de- 


cide all questions in the name of the whole 


people of England and Scotland. : 
he third complaint of your petitioners is 
founded on the present complicated rights of 
voting. From the caprice with which they have 
been varied, and the obscurity in which they 
have become involved by time and contra~ 
dictory decisions, they are become a source of 

infinite confusion, litigation, and expense. _ 
Your petitioners need not tender any evi- 
dence of the inconveniences which arise from 
this defect in the representation, because the 
proof is to be found in your Journals, and the 
minutes of the different committees who have 
been appointed under the 10th and 11th of 
the king. Your honourable House is but 
too well acquainted with the tedious, intri- 
cate, and expensive scenes of litigation which 
have been brought before you, in attempting 
to settle the legal import of those numerous 
distinctions which perplex and confound the 
present rights of voting. How many months 
of your valuable time have’ been -wasted in 
listening to the wrangling of lawyers upon 
the various species of burgagehold, leasehold, 
and freehold! How many committees have 
been occupied in investigating the. nature of 
scot and lot, potwallers, commonalty, popu- 
lacy, resiant inhabitants, and inhabitants at 
large! What labour‘and research have been 
employed in endeavouring to ascertain the 
legal claims of borough-men, aldermen, port 


t 
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men, select-men, burgesses, and council-men! 
And what confusion has arisen from the come 
 aaientle operation of clashing charters, from 
emen resident and non-resident, and from 
the different modes of obtaining the freedom 
of corporations by birth, by servitude, by 
marriage, by redemption, by election, and by 
purchase! Qnall these points it is, however, 
needless for your petitioners to enlarge, when 
your honourable House recollects the follow- 
ing facts: namely, that since the twenty- 
Second of December, 1790, no less than 
twenty-one committees have been employed 
jn deciding upon litigated rights of voting. 
Of these, eight were occupied with the dis- 
utes of three boroughs, and there are pe- 
titions from four places yet remaining before 
your honourable House, waiting for a final 


decision to inform the electors what their 


rights really are, 7 
But the complaint of your petitioners on 
the subject of the want of an uniform and 


équitable principle in regulating the right of 
Voting, extends as well to the arbitrary man- 
her in which some are excluded, as to the in- 


tricate qualifications by which others are ad- 
mitted to the exercise of that privilege. 

_ Religious opinions create an incapacity to 
vote. Alt Papists are excluded generally, 
and, by the operation of the test laws, Pro- 


testant Dissenters are deprived of a voice in 


the election of representatives in about thirt 


oroughs, where the right of voting is con- 
ned to corporate officers alone; a depriva- 


tion the more unjustifiable, because, though 
considered as unworthy to vote, they are 
deemed capable of being elected, an may 


e the representatives of the very places for 


which they are disqualified from being the 
electors. ; 

A man possessed of one thousand pounds 
per annum, or any other sum, arising from 
copyhold, leasehold for ninety-nine years, 
trade, property in the public fugds, or even 
freehold in the city of London, and many 
other cities and towns having peculiar juris- 
dictions, is not thereby entitled to vote. Here 


again a strange distinction is taken be- 
as 2 copy- 


tween electing and representing, 
hold is a sufficient j 
_honourable House. 
A man paying taxes to any amount, how 
hie soever, for his domestic establishment, 
oes not thereby obtain a right to vote, unless 
is residence be in some borough where that 
right is yested in 
ception operates in ‘sixty places, of which 
twenty-eight do not contain three hundred 
voters each, and the number of householders 
in England and Wates (exclusive of Scotland), 
who pay al] . taxes, is 714,911, and of bonse- 
holders who pay all taxes, but the House and 
window taxes, is 284,459, as aj pears by a 
return made to your honourable House in 
1785, so that, even supposing the sixty places 
above mentioned to contain, one with another, 
ons thousand yoters in each, there will remain 


qualification to zit in your 
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989,370 householders who have no voice in 
the repre 7e obtaine 
it by accident or by purchase. Neither their 
contributions to 
peaceable demeanor as 
their general pir setae and merits as 
useful citizens, d N 
stands, the smallest pretensions to participate 
in the choice of those who, under the name of 
their representatives, may dispose of their 
fortunes and liberties. : 


the inhabitants. This ex- | blance 
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sentation, unless they have obtained 


public burthens, their 
subjects, nor 


them, as the law now 


In Scotland, the grievance arising from the 
ature of the rights of voting, has a different 
and still more eee 0 : . ‘ In that 

eat and populous division of the ras kang 
Sot only the reat mass of the householders, 
but of the landholders also, are excluded from 
all participation in the choice of representae 
tives. By the remains of the feudal system 
in the counties, the vote is severed from the 
land, and attached to what is called the supe- 
rority. In other words, it is taken from the 
substance, and transferred to the shadow, 
because, though each of these superiorities 
must, with very few exc ns, arise frong 
lands of the present anual value of four hwne 
dred pounds sterling, yet itis not neve 
that the lands should do more than give a 
name to the superiority, the possessor of 
which may retain the right of voting notwith- 
standing he be divested of the Lid self Ga 
on the other hand, great landhol the 
means afforded them by the same system, of 
adding to their influence, withoat expense to 
themselves, by communicating to their con- 
fidential friends the privilege of electing 
metnbers to serve in pariiament, The process 
by which this operation is performed is simple. 
He who wishes to increase the number of his 
dependent votes, surrenders his charter to 
the Crown, and, parcelling out his estate into 
as many lots of four hundred pounds per 
annum, as may be convenient, conveys them 
to such as he can confide in. To these, new 
charters are, upon application, ted by the 
Crown, 80 as Haggai pate 0 say — a& 

riority, which privilege once ain 
the | land Waele is reconveyed to the ori; 
ntor; and thus the representatives of the 
ded interest in Scottand may be chosen by 
those who have no real or beneficial interest 
in the land. os 

Such is the situation in which the counties 
of Scotland are placed. With respect to the 
burghs, every thing that bears even the sem- 
of popular choice, has long been done 
away. The election of members to serve in 
parliament is vested in the magistrates and 
town councils, who, having by various inno~ 
vations, constituted themselves into self 
elected bedies, instead of officers freely chosen 
by the inhabitants at large, have deprived the 
people of all participation in that privilege, 
the free exercise of which affords the only 
security they can possess for the protection 
of their liberties and property. en 
‘The fourth and fast complaint of your peti- 


. 
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tioners is the length of the duration of parlia- 
ments. Your honourable House knows, that 
by the ancient laws and statutes of this king- 
dom frequent parliaments ought to be held; 
and that the sixth of William and Mary, c. 2. 
(since repealed) speaking while the spirit of 
the revolution was yet warm, declared, that 
.“ frequent and new parliaments tend very 
much to the happy union and good agree- 
ment between king and people ;” and enacted, 
that no parliament should last longer than 
three years. Your petitioners, without pre- 
suming to add to such an authority by any 
observations of their own, arraner | ray that 
par nents may not be continue for seven 
yeats. 

Your petitioners have thus laid befure you 
the specific grounds of complaint, from which 
they conceive every evil in the representation 
to spring, and on which they think every 
abuse and inconvenience is founded. 

_ What those abuses are, and how great that 
inconvenience is, it becomes your petitioners 
to state, as the best means of justifying their 
present application to your honourable House. 

Your petitioners then affirm, that from the 
combined operation of the defects they have 
pout out, arise those scenes of confusion, 

tigation, and expense which so disgrace the 
Rame, and that extensive system of private 
patronage which is so repugnant to the spirit 
of free representation. 

Your petitioners intreat‘of your honourable 
House to consider the manner.in which elec- 
tions are conducted, and to reflect upon the 
extreme inconvenience to which electors are 
exposed, and the intolerable expense to which 
candidates are subjected. 

Pater honourable ae knows that tumults, 

isorders, 0 es, } are too often 
the areadtal aeeeadaits oa contested elections 
as at this time carried on. 

Your honourable House knows that polls 
are only taken in one fixed place for each 
county, city, and borough, whether the num- 
ber of voters be ten or ten th » and 
whether they be resident or dispersed over 
England. 

our honourable House knows that polls, 
however few the electors, may by law be con- 
tinued for fifteen days, and even then be sub- 
jected to a scrutiny. 

Your honourable House knows that the 
ement and conduct of polls is com- 

to returning officers, who, from 
very nature of the proceedings, must be 
invested With extensive and discretionary 
powers, and who, it ap by every volume 
of your Journals, have but too often exercised 
those powers with the most gross partiality 
and the most scandalous corruption. 

Of elections arranged with such little regard 
%0 the accommodation of the parties, ackaow- 
ledged to require such a length of time to 

ete trusted inte’ 


pg saci Shear to the 
: #uspicious agents, 
_ might easily draw out a de 


mi 


€ 
Ht of the expense. 
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But it is unnecessary. The fact is too noto- 
rious to require proof, that scarce an instance 
can be produced where a member has obtained 
a disputed seat in parliament at a less cost 
than from two to five thousand pounds; par- 
ticular cases are not wanting where ten times 
these sums have been paid ;. but it is sufficient 
for your petitioners to affirm, and to be able 
to prove it if denied, that such is the expense 
of a contested return, that he who should 
become a candidate with even greater funds 
than the law requires him to swear to as his 
qualification to sit in your honourable House, 
must either relinquish his pretensions on the 
appearance of an opposition, or so reduce his 
fortune in the contest, that he could not take 
his seat without perjury. 

The revision of the original polls before the 
committees of your honourable House, upon 
appeals from the decisions of the returning ~ 
ofiicers, affords a fresh source of vexation an 
expense to all parties. Your honourable 
House knows, that the complicated rights of 
voting, and the shameful practices which dis-~ 
grace election proceedings, have so loaded 
your table with peutions for judgment and 
redress, that one half of the usual duration of 
a parliament has scarcely been sufficient to 
settle who is entitled to sit for the other half ; 
and it was not till' within the last two months 
that your honourable House had an opportu~ 
nity of discovering, that the two gentlemen 
who sat and voted near three years as the re- 
pe uane of the borough of yaar dee 

ad procured themselves to be elected by t 
most scandalous bribery, and that the two 
gentlemen, who sat and voted during as long a 
period for the borough of Great Grimsby, had 
not been elected at all. 

In truth, all the mischiefs of the present 
system of representation are ascertained by 
the difficulties which even the zeal and wis- 
dom of your honourable House experiences in 
attending to the variety of complaints brought 
before you. Though your committees sit five 
hours every day from the time of their ap- 
pointment, they generally are unable to come 
to a decision in less than a fortnight, and very 
frequently are detained from thirty to forty 
days. - The Westminster case in 1789, will 
even furnish your honourable House with an 
instance, where, after delibera forty-five 
days, a committee gravely resolved, that, 
“ from an attentive consideration of the cir- 
cumstances relating to the cause, a final deci- 
sion of the business before them could not 
take place in the course of the session, and 
that not improbably the whole of the parlia- 
ment” (having at that time near two years 
longer to sit) “ might be consumed in & tedi- 
ous expensive litigatian;” and they 
recommended it to the petitioners to withdraw 
their petition, which, after a fruitless persever- 
ance of above three months, they were actu- 
ally obliged to submit to. ; 

Your petitioners will only upon this subject 
farther add, that the expense to each of the 
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tioners will name them, and be governed b 
the testimony which they themselves shall 

ublicly give. But if neither of these proofs 
be thought consistent with the proceedings of 
your honourable House, then your petitioners 
can only assert their belief of the tact, which 
they hereby do in the most solemn manner, 
and on the most deliberate conviction. 

Your petitioners intreat your honourable 
House to believe, that in complaining of this 
species of influence, itis not their intention or 
desire to decry or to condemn that just and 
natural attachment which they, who are en- 
abled by their fortune, and inclined by their 
disposition, to apply great means to honour- 
able and benevolent ends, will always insure. 
to themselves. What your petitioners com- 
plain of is, that property, whether well or ill 
employed, has equal power ; that the present 
system of representation gives to it a degree 
of weight which renders it independent of 
character; enables it to excite fear as well as 
procure respect, and confines the choice of 
electors within the ranks of opulence; be- 
cause, though it cannot make riches the sole 
object of their affection and confidence, it can 
and does throw obstacles, almost insurmount-_ 
able, in the way of every man who is not rich, 
and thereby secures to a select few the capa- 
bility of becoming candidates themselves, or. 
supporting the pretensions of others. Of this 
your petitioners complain loudly, because they 
conceive it to be highly unjust, that, while 
the language of the Taw requires from a can- 
didate no greater estate, as a qualification, 
than a few hundred pounds per annum, the 
operation of the law should disqualify every 
man whose rental is not extended to thou- 
sands; and that, at the same time that the 
legislaturc appears to give the electors a choice 
from amongst those who ‘possess a moderate 
and independent competence, it should vir~ 
tually compel them te choose from amongst 
those who themselves abound in wealth, or . 
are supported by the wealth of others. 

Your petitioners are the more alarmed at- 
the poet of private patronage, because it 
is rapidly leading to consequences which me-_ 
nace the very existence of the constitution. 

“At the commencement of every session of 
parliament, your honourable House acting up 
to the laudable jealousy of your predecessors, 
and speaking the pure, constitutional lan- 
guage of a British House of Commons, re~ 
solve, as appears by your journals, * that no 
peer of this realm hath any right to give his 
vote in the election of any member to serve in 
parliament ;” and also, “ that itis a high in- 
fringement upon the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of Great Britain, for any lord 
of parliament or any lord lieutenant of any. | 
county, to concern themselves in the elections 
of members to serve for the Commons in par- 
liament.” | 
. Your petitioners inform your honourable . 
House, and are ready to prove it at your bar, 
that they have the most reasonable grounds 


parties, who have been either plaintiff or de- 
fendant in petitions tried before your honour- 
able House in the present session, has upon 
@n average, amounted to above one hundred 
pounds per day ; and that the attornies bills 
in one cause, the trialof which in point of form 
only lasted two days, and in pointof fact only 
six hours, amounted to very near twelve hun 
dred pounds. And this your petitioners are 
ready to prove. ‘ 

__ Your petitioners must now beg leave to call 
the attention of your honourable House to the 
greatest evil produced by these defects in the 
representation of which ey complain, namie- 
ly, the extent of private parliamentary patron- 
age; an abuse which obviously tends to 
exclude the great mass of the people from any 
substantial influence in the election of the 
House of Commons, and which, in its pro- 
gress, threatens to usurp the sovereignty of 
the country, to the equal danger of the King, 
of the Lords, and of the Commons. 

The patronage of which your petitioners 
‘complain, is of two kinds: That which arises 
from the unequal distribution of the elective 
franchise, and the peculiar rights of voting by 
which certain places return members to serve 
' dn parliaments; and that which arises from 
the expense attending contested elections, 
and the consequent degree of power acquired 
by. wealth. 

By these two means, a weight of parliamen- 
tary influence has been obtained by certain 
Individuals, forbidden by the spirit of the 
laws, and in its comsequences most dangerous 
to the liberties of the people of Great Britain. 

The operation of the first species of patron- 
age Is direct, and subject to positive proof, 
Eighty-four individuals do, by their own im- 
mediate authority, send one hundred and fifty- 
seven of your honourable members to parlia- 
ment. And this your petitioners are ready, 
if the fact be disputed, to prove, and to name 
the members and the patrons. 

_ The second species of patronage cannot be 
shown with equal accuracy, though it is felt 
with equal force. : 

_ Your petitioners are convinced that, in ad- 
dition to the one hundred and fifty-seven 
honourable members above mentioned, one 
hundred and fifty more, making in the whole 
three hundred and seven, are returned to your 
honourable House, not by the collected voice 
of those whom they appear to represent, but 
by the recommendation of seventy powerful 
individuals, added to the eighty-four before 
mentioned, and making the total number of 
patrons altogether only one hundred and fifty- 
four, who return a decided majority of your 
honourable House. | 

If your honourable House will accept ‘as 
evidence.the common report and general be- 
lief of the counties, cities, and boroughs, 
which .retuyn the members alluded to, your 
petitioners are ready to name them, and to 
Prove the fact ; or if the members in question 
can be made parties to the inquiry, your peti- 
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to suspect that no less than one hundred ‘and 
fifty of your honourable members owe their 
elections entirely to the interference of peers ; 
and your petitioners are prepared to show by 
legal evidence, that forty peers, in defiance of 
your resolutions, have possessed themselves 
of so many burgage tenures, and obtained 
such an absolute and uncéntrolled command 
in very many small boroughs in the kingdom, 
‘as to be enabled by their own positive autho- 
rity to return eighty-one of your honourable 
members. 


Your petitioners will, however, urge this 


grievance of the interference of peers in elec- 
tions no farther, because they are satisfied 
that it is unnecessary. Numbers of your ho- 
nourable members must individually have 
known the fact, but collectively your honour- 
able House has undoubtedly been a stranger 
to it. It is now brought before you by those 
who tender evidence of the truth of what they 
assert, and they conceive it would be improper 
in them to ask that by petition, which must 
be looked for as the certain result of your own 
honourable attachment to your own liberties 
and privileges. 

Your penne have thus laid before your 
honourable House, what the mischiefs are 
which arise from the present state of the re- 
presentation, and what they conceive to be 
the grounds of those mischiefs, and therefore 
pray to have removed. - 

They now humbly beg leave to offer their 
reasons, why they are anxious that some re- 
medy should be immediately applied. 

Your petitioners trust they may be allowed 


to state, because they are ready to prove, that 


‘seats in your honourable House are sought for 
at a most extravagant and increasing rate of 
expense. ayy et 
What can have so much augmented the 
ambition to sit in your honourable House, 
rour pide do not presume actually to 
ave discovered ; but the means taken by can- 
didates to obtain, and by electors to bestow, 
that honour, evidently appear to have been 
increasing in a progressive degree of fraud and 
corruption. Your petitioners are induced. to 
make this assertion, by the legislature having 
found. it necessary, during the last and pre- 
-Sent reigns, so much to swell the statute book 
with laws for the prevention of those offences, 
_As far as conjecture can lead your peti- 
tioners, they must suppose, that the increased 
national debt, and the consequent increase of 
influence, are the causes of the increased 
eagerness of individuals to become members 
of the House of Commons, and of their indif- 
ference as to the means used to gratify their 
speculations. To prove that they do not state 
this wantonly, or without substantial grounds, 
they humbly beg to call your attention to the 
following table, all the vouchers for which 
are to be found in the journals of your ho- 


nourable House, or iz different acts of parlia-_ 


ment. 


At the Revolution the public revenue did 
not exceed 2,100,000/, 
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Thé peace establishment had not exceeded 
1,900,000. a 

The number of statutes found necessary to 
preserve the freedom and independence of 
parliament, to regulate elections, and to pre- 
vent frauds, bribery, &c. amounted only to 
fourteen. 7 

At the death of William 3d, the public re- 
venue had increased to about 3,950,000/. 

The peace establishment had increased 
about 1,950,000/. 

The number of statutes found necessary to 
peo the freedom of parliament, to prevent 

ribery, &c. increased to twenty-six. ue 

At the death of queen Anne, the public re- 
venue had increased to about 6,000,000/. 

The peace establishment had increased to © 
about 2,000,000/. 7 - ; 

The number of statutes found necessary to 
preserve the freedom of parliament, to pre- 
vent bribery, &c. rneresaed: to thirty-five, 

At the death of George 1st, the public reve- 
nue had increased to about 6,800,0002, . 

The peace establishment had increased to 
about 2,600,000/. 8 oo 

The number of statutes, found necessary to 
preserve the freedom of fishin to pre- 
vent bribery, &c. increased to thirty-seven. 

_Atthe death of George 2d, the public reve- 
nue had increased to about 8,600,000/. ty. 

The peace establishment had increased to 
about 2,800,000/. | 

The number of statutes found necessary to 
pee the freedom of parliament, to prevent 

ribery, &c. increased to forty-nine. 

In the 31st year of the reign of his present 
majesty, the public revenue had increased ta 
above 16,000,000. >. ° | 
- The peace establishment had increased to 


. 


The number of statutes found necessary to 
preserve the freedom of parliament, to pre- 
vent bribery, &c. increased to sixty-five. 

It is upon this evidence of the increase of 
taxes, establishments, and influence, and the 
increase of laws found necessary to repel the . 
increasing attacks upon the purity and freedom 
of elections, that your petitioners conceive it 
high time to inquire into the premises. " - 

Your petitioners are confident that in what 
they have stated, they are supported by the 
evidence of facts, and they trust that, in con- ° 
veying those facts to your honourable House, 
they have not been betrayed into the language 
of reproach, or disrespect. Anxious to pre- 
serve in its purity a constitution they love and - 
adimire, they have thought it their duty to lay ' 
before you, not general speculations deduced — 
from theoretical opinions, but positive truths, 
susceptible of direct proof; and if in the per- 
formance of this task, they have been obliged © 
to call your attention to assertions which you 
have not been accustomed to hear, and which 
they lament that they are compelled to make, . 
they intreat the indulgence of your honour- 
able House. 7 ar 
Your petitioners will only further trespass 
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apon your time, while they recapitulate the 
ects of their prayer, which are, 

‘hat your honourable House will be pleased 

to take such measures, as te your wisdom 
may seein meet, to remove the evils peas 
from the unequal manner in which the dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom are admitted to 
participate in the representation. 
' To. correct the partial distribution of the 
elective franchise, which commits the choice 
of representatives to select bodies of men of 
such limited numbers as renders them an 
easy prey to the artful, or a ready purchase to 
the wealthy. 


. To ap e the right of voting upon an uni- 
form an 7 ie are principle. 
And y, to shorten the duration of: par- 


liaments, and by removing the causes of that 
confusion, litigation, and expense, with which 
they are aé this day conducted, to render fre- 
quent and new elections what our ancestors 
at the revolution asserted them to be, the 
means of a happy union and good agreement 
between the king and people. 
And your petitioners shall ever pray. 


The petition having been read, Mr. 
urke expressed his wish to know from 
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that House to show that they were not 
the real representatives of the people; he 
was aware that the question had been for- 
merly agitated, on different occasions, by 
great and able characters, who had de- 
serted the cause, from despair of success: 
and he was aware that he must necessarily 
go into what might perhaps be supposed 
trite and worn out arguments. From 
circumstances which had occurred since 
he last brought the subject before the 
House,* he had an additional claim to 
candour, from the extent to which the 
prejudices against all reform and innova- 
tion had been thereby increased. It wag 
by no means his intention to go into any | 
of the transactions of the period when he 
made his original motion on. this subject, 
or te catry any idea along with him of 
what might possibly lead to personal re» 
sentment, He came forward on the pres 
sent occasion, actuated solely by a sense 
of duty, to make a serious and important 
motion, which he was ready fairly to ad- 
mit, involved no leas 2 consideration than 


whence the petition came, as the place of | 
residence of the petitioners was not men- | 
tioned. The names ef the petitioners were | formidable an adversary he had to en- 
then read by the clerk; after which, counter in the right hon. gentleman op- 
Mr. Grey rose. He said, itwas certainly || posite (Mr. Dict formidable from his 
not uncommon that petitions should be | talernts—formidable from the influence of 
presented to that House from persons not | his situation=-but still more formidable | 
describing their place ofabode, or assum- | from having been once friendly to the - 
ing any other description than that of || cause of reforea, and becoming its deter- 
the persons whose names were subscribed | rained opponent, drawing off others from 
to the petition; if, however, it would afford | its standard. With that right hon. fer 
any satisfaction to the right hon. gentle- |tleman he never would condescend to 
rman he had no objection to state, that all | bargain, nor should he ever disguise the 
the subscribers resided either in London | dbjections he had to the way in which he 
or near it, and that the petition had been | had come into power, .aud to the whole 
drawn up and aigned there. On the very | system of his government since. In the 
important gubject which it respected, he | course of she last discussion on the present — 
was wery apt te believe, that, whatever | subject, the right hon. gentleman 7 
opinions gemtlemen might entertain, either | to hint comething of general objections to 
with respect to a reform in the represen- || reform; but he arell knew that the chief . 
‘tation of the people, or as to the time | difficulty to be encountered, would be the 
which might be thought proper for '| argument as to the danger of the times. 
prnging it about, it must be considered This, indeed, wasa a argument, 
by all parties as a matter of much impor- | in times of prosperity and adversity, in 
tance, to have laid before them such an 
accurate, full, and precise detail of all the 
faets connected with the subject, by those 
who ‘were r and able to prove the 
facts which they ‘had asserted in their pe- 
‘titton; it would alsp have the effect to 
render it unnecessary for him to trouble 
the House at any great length. He was 
aware. of the difficulties he hadito encoun- 
ter in bringing forward this business: he 
Wa Rwane how ungracious it woyldbe for 


a fundamental change ofthe government. ~ 
He felt, in the strongest manner, how very. 


i 
4 


times of war and of peace. If our situa- 
tien ha ‘to be prosperous, it was — 
then asked, whether we could be more 
than happy, or mere than free? In the 
eeasan of alvacity, on the other hand, ail 
reform or innovation, was deprecated from 
the pretended risk of increasing the evil 
and prespyre of our situation. From all 
this it would appear, that the time for 


* See Vol. 29, p- 1300. 
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reform never yet had come, and never 
could come. By arguments such as these 
had reform been hitherto combated ; and 
by the like arguments he believed it ever 
would be attacked, until some dreadful 
convulsion should take place, which might 
threaten even the constitution itself with 
annihilation. Many had been the unsuc- 
cessful attempts to bring about a reform. 
At different times the great question of 
reform had been brought forward ; but a 
roper time had never yet been found for 
it. In 1733, a motion was made in that 


House, by Mr. Bromley, for a repeal of 


the septennial act*, and that motion was 
supported in a very able speech by sir 
William Wyndham. At that time the 
proposition was met, and successfully re- 
sisted, upon the pretence of danger ari- 
sing from papists and jacobites plotting 
against the state and the constitution. In 
1745, another attempt was made ;+ and 
that was the only occasion on which the 
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constitution? The business of reform 
appeared to have slept from 1785 to 1790, 
when it was again brought forward by 
Mr. Flood.* At that time, the internal 
convulsion in France had but just begun; 
and it was then asked, whether we would 
think of repairing our house inthe hurricane 
season. But he should no doubt, be told 
that the danger was now greater than ever 
this country experienced, by many degrees, | 
for the dangers talked of at other times 
were held to be all of no account, when 
compared with the danger of what were 
called French principles. If, however, 
there was ever any danger to this country 
from the propagation of French principles, 
or from the increased dominion of France, 
that danger unquestionably was com- 
pletely at an end; for it was impossible 

hat any set of men, who had not actually 
lost their senses, should ever propose the 


French revolution as a model for imitation. 


No argument, therefore, drawn from the 


pretence of danger was not made use of situation of France could apply to the 


although the country was then ina state’ 
of war and disturbance; but the success 
of the attempt was just the same as of the 
former one. Again, he said, the business 
came to be agitated inthe year 1758 ;f 
then also the motion was rejected. The 


kind of reform which it was the wish of 

those with whom he acted to introduce. 
‘It had been said last year by the right 

hon. gentleman, that this country had just 


recovered from the calamities of the — 


American war, and that it would be im- 


right hon. gentleman opposite, (Mr. Pitt) | prudent to risk by innovation the growing 


had himself brought forward the subject | prosperity of the country. 


three different times, § 1782, and 1783, and 
lastly in 1785, when he was minister. The 
same objection with respect to the time 
was then made, and combated by the right 
hon. gentleman strongly and powerfully 
in argument, but without effect ; and he 
had no doubt it would continue to be made 
successfully till the people resolved for 
themselves that there should be a proper 
time. But while we were for ever met by 
this argument against any 
popular rights, the encroachments of pre- 
rogative were overlooked, and no danger 
was lu epee from the passing an 
alien bill, a traitorous correspondence bill, 
&c. It was no doubt, true, that, in trou- 
blesome times, it might be necessary to 
delegate a larger portion of power to the 
executive government ;. but why should 
innovations in favour of prerogative be 
watched with less jealousy, than innova- 
tions in favour of the popular part of the 


® See Vol. 9, p..894. 
¢ Vol. 13, p. 1056. 
} Vol. 15, p. 870. | 


ie ao 22, p. 1416, Vol.23 .p, 826, Vol, 25, 
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ent of 


Now the case 
was unhappily most woefully reversed; 
besides being involved in a most ruinous 
war, the whole commercial credit of the 
nation was shaken, and we had sunk from 
this zenith of prosperity into the most 
necessitous and distressed situation: wit- 
ness the commercial. credit bill, which 
that House had just passed; witness the 
numerous bankruptcies. In this calami- 
tous state with respect to credit at home 
and war abroad, nothing could tend se 
much in all probability to deliver the 
country from these dreadful evils, as to 
have a pure and uncorrupted House of 
Commons, emanating freely and fairly from 
the people. Had a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people taken place upon 
the conclusion of the peace in 1763, this 
country had, in all likelihood escaped the © 
American war. If it had taken place last 

year, it would probably have saved us from 
our present distresses. He and hisfriends 
had published last. year, their opinions 


| upon this aubject,+ and credit would some 
re ence ewe CLT RY . : , - 


| ® See Vol. 28; p- ry a re 
+ See the Address of the Friends of the — 


| People, Val. 49, p, 1803... 
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time or other be done them for it. At 
-that time, this country was at peace; 
Europe was distracted: had the House of 
Commons been a free and fair represen- 
tation of the people, these advantages 
-would most probably have been improved 
and secured. At present it was said that 
_ prineiples had been held and supported, by 
‘arguments which were equally dangerous 
to the constitution and to order. But, how 
could these be so well met as by amend- 
ing the errors of the constitution? With 
these views he had given notice of the 
motion which he now brought forward. 
However unwilling he was to put this case 
upon the weight of authority; yet, ata 
time, when it has become customary to 
charge with bad views, all those whotalked 
‘of any species of alteration, he thought it 
right to state that it had the support of 
‘very great and high authorities. It had 
‘teen supported by Mr. Locke, by Mr. 
‘Justice Blackstone, by the late sir George 
Savile, by the earl of Chatham, and by 
the present master of the rolls, the present 
lord chief baron, and the present lord 
chief Justice of the King’s-bench. It had 
been supported by. the right hon. gentle- 
' ‘man (Mr. Pitt) himself, by. the duke of 
Richmond, and by an authority still greater 
than these, namely by a speech of his ma- 
jesty from the throne. On looking into 
the Journals of the 24th of May 1784, he 
found a motion made, that the king’s 
' speech should be read, wherein his ma- 
jesty says, that he would be always de- 
sirous to concur with his parliament, in 
he Lad: and maintaining, in their just 
balance, the rights and privileges of every 
‘branch of the Tegislature.”* 
- Ifhe did not think it requisite to follow 
‘the petition in the detail of facts, it was 
for no other cause than that they were 
there so fully stated, and couldbe distinctly 
proved. What could be more palpably 
absurd in point of inequality, for instance, 
than that the’ county of Cornwall should 
send to parliament almost as many mem- 
bers as the whole of Scotland;. and that 
representatives should besent from places 
where hardly a house remained? And the 
fact being indisputable, he would now 
come to consider the effect. If, accord- 
ing to the viene system, worthy, able 
and independent nren were likely to be 
chosen as representatives of the people, 
he would not aim at a change ; but ifquite 
the reverse was the case, and if elections 


* See Vol. 89, p. 805, 
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were in most cases procured by corru 

tion, then a speedy and effectual reme 

would become essentially necessary. He 
wished the question to be decided on 
sound and fair argument. 
this chiefly, because general representa- 
tion was commonly supposed to befound+ 
ed on natural right, but he rested his argu- 
ment not on natural right, but upon what 
was in itself the best system of government, 


He mentioned 


and most conducive to the happiness of 
the subject. When he spoke of the con- 
stitution of this country, he did not speak 
of it as of a system which had been es- 


tablished at any one time. No: it had 
arisen out of various contingencies and at 
different 


riods: and its excellency ori- 
ginated from the very cause on account 
of which some persons had pretended to 
deny that we had any constitution at all. 
But if there was one principle more 
strongly inculcated than another at the 
time of the Revolution, it was this, that 
the election of the House of Commons 
should be free. One of the resolutions 
carried at that important era was, that 
king James had violated the freedom of 
election, whence it would follow, that the 


Crown ought notin any degree to interfere 


in the election of those who were to repre- 
sent the people; but that the latter should 


be left to send to parliament the persons 


who were the objects of their free choice. 
Another principle asserted af the revo- 
lution was, that aman ought not to be go- | 
verned by laws, in the framing of which he 
had not a voice, either in person or by his 
representative; and that he ought not to 
be made to pay any tax to which heshould 
not have consented in the same way. 
Now, he asked, was it possible more com- 
pletely to trample upon these two princi- 
ples, than to make the House of Commons 
consist of persons not chosen by the peo- 
ple? At the revolution, also, the neces- 
sity of short parliaments was asserted ; 
and every departure from these principles 
was in some shape, a departure from. the - 
spirit and practice of the constitution ; 
yet when they were compared with the 
present state of the representation, how 
did the matter stand? were the elections 
free? or were parliaments free ? 

‘With respect to shortening the du- 
ration of parliament, it did not appear to 
him that it would be advantageous, with- 
out a total alteration of the present sys- 
tem. But ifit was said, that we were now 


in possession of that constitution derived 
from our ancestors and settled at the re- 
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volution, he would ask, whether there had 
been no alteration since the Revolution ? 
Had not the patronage of/peers increased ? 


Was not the patronage of India now vest- . 


ed inthe Crown? Were all these innova- 
tions to be made, in order to increase the 
influence of the executive power; and 
was nothing to be done in favour of the 
popular part of the constitution, to act as 
a counterpoise? But had there been no 
alteration, since the Revolution, even in 
the form and constitution of the House 
of Commons itself, which had gone to the 
increase of influence? The introduction 
of forty-five members to represent in the 
British parliament the people of Scotland 
had also strengthened the hands of the 
Crown; an assertion which no one could 
dispute, who was at all acquainted with 
the manner in which the Scotch members 
were elected. The abuse of burgage te- 
nures, in defiance ofan act of king Wil- 
liam, gavethe crown an influence in many 
boroughs in England. He read a passage 
from that act, in which it was declared, 
that all splitting of tenements, messuages 
and hereditaments, for the purpose of 
multiplying votes, should be deemed ille- 
gal and of no effect; and yet though this 
statute, by extending to all kindof towns, 
necessarily included burgage tenures, the 
latter had unaccountably been suffered to 
creep out ofthe statute, and were daily mul- 
tiplied in defiance of it, for the purpose of 
multiplying votes and increasing influence 
at elections. On this subject he quoted 
an opinion given judicially by lord Thur- 
low, when sitting as chancellor in the 
House of Lords, in an appeal cause from 
Scotland, respecting the right of voting 
at elections in that part of the kingdom. 
That learned lord, after having said that 
the right of election in Scotland had been 
debased and put on the level of an Eng- 
lish burgage tenure, addedthat the House 
of Commons had an unlimited jurisdiction 
in the trial of all questions respecting 
the election of its members; but if the 
right of election could by law be de- 
cided in a court of law in England, 
as it was in Scotland, he was con- 
vinced an English court of law would not 
be satisfied with such a mode of election 
as this, that a nobleman’s steward should 
go down to a borough with ten or twelve 
pieces of parchment in his hand, contain- 
ing each the qualification for a vote, and 
having assembled round atable as many of 
the tenants or servants ofhis lord, should 
distribute among them the parchments, 
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then propose a candidate, and afterwards 
collect these parchments, and declare his 
lord’s friend daly elected for the borough. 
And yet such was the mode of electing 
those who represented the boroughs where 
the right of election arose from burgage 
tenures. Such elections lord Thurlow 
did not hesitate to call a mockery. 

Mr. Grey remarked, that when Mr. Pitt ° 
moved for an addition of 100 members to 
be added to the counties, he could not 
carry his motion; and yethe had contriv- 
ed to procure the nomination of 40 mem- 
bers by indirect means; for he had added 
to the House of Peers 30 members, who 
either nominated directly or by irresistible 
influence, that number of members of the 
House of Commons, as appeared from the 
petitions then on the table, and which the 
petitioners were ready to prove. He then 
read the resolutions which are entered in 
the journals at the commencement of eve 
session in the following words: Resolved, 
«That no peer of this realm hath any 
right to give his vote in the election of 
any member to serve in parliament.” Re- 
solved, “ That it is a high infringement of 
the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, for any lord of 
parliament, or any lord lieutenant of any 
county, to concern themselves in the 
elections of members to servefor the Com- 
monsin parliament.” Ifthe present system 
was right, these resolutions, and the prin- 
ciples upon which they were founded, 
must be wrong, ahd it would be better to 
expunge them from the Journals, than to 
allow them to remain there while the 
practice was so totally inconsistent with 
them. | 

It might, perhaps, be said, thatalthough 
the constitution may have been in some 
shape impaired since the revolution, it still 
remains so good as to make a change ha- 
zardous. In speaking on this subject, the 
influence appeared to him so excessive, 
and the occasion so important, that, if he 
should even go a little beyond the strict 
bounds of what it may be usualtoadvance 
in that House, he hoped it might be over- 
looked. Were the evils of the American 
war nothing? These were, in his mind, 
entirely owing to the unequal and corrupt 
representation in parliament. It may be 
said, however, that the House of Com- 
monsare really a just representation of the 
people, because on great emergencies they 
never fail to speak the sense of the people, 
as was the case in the American war, and 
in the Russian armament. But had the 
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House of Commons been a real represen- 
tation of the people, they would have in- 
terfered sooner on these occasions with- 
out the necessity of being called upon to 
do so. He feared much that that House 
was not a real representation of. the peo- 
ple! that it was too much influenced by 
pen prejudice, orinterest. This might 

or a time, give to the executive govern- 
ment apparent strength, but no govern- 
ynent could be either lasting orfree which 
was not founded on-virtue, and on that 
independence of mind and conduct among 
the people which created energy, and 
led to every thing that was ph and 
generous, and that alone could conduce 
to the strength and safety ofa state— 


What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-raised battlement or laboured 
mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown’d; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where jaughing at the storm, proud navies 
ride ; 
-_ Not starr’d and spangled courts. 
Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to 


. pride: 
No; men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
- Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare 

- ‘Maintain. : 

': If the present practice deviated from 
the principles of the constitution, he had 
surely a good right to call upon the House 
to inquire into the subject, and to consi- 
der in what way it may be amended. In- 
deed, it was evident, that many leading 
members of that House considered a great 
part of it in a state of dependence: else 
what could mean the frequent appeals to 
those who were emphatically -called the 
independent members ; an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Powys) had in 1784, assembled 
round him a little senate of his own, com- 
posed of those independent country gen- 
tlemen, from which he had excluded the 
borough members, as probably not com- 
ing within the description of independent 
members of parliament. Surely this might 
be considered as a tacit avowal on the 
part of a great enemy to reform, of the 
absolute necessity of that very measure 
which he so strongly opposed. There 
were arguments for reform which he need 
only to state, to produce conviction ; the 


county of Rutland sent as many members 
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to. parliament as'the freeholders of Yerk-« 
shire ; and Cornwall as many as Rutland, 
Yorkshire and Middlesex together ; and as 
many within one as the wholekingdom of 
Scotland. These facts.surely afforded 
sufficient ground for a parliamentary re- 
form. There were other grounds arising 
from bribery, corruption, and expense at 
elections, which were known to every 
member who had served on election com- 
mittees, though they were not known to 
the House as a body. Sometimes, indeed, 
reports from committees stated acts of 
bribery and corruption, as in the cases of 
Cricklade, Shoreham, and Stockbridge. 
The most certain and effectual remedy in 
those cases was, to establish a more popu- 
larelection, which was the most hkely me- 
thod to secure the purity of election, and 
the independence of members of that 
House. 

Mr.Grey said, that his intention was, to 
move to refer the petition to acommittee; 
but he had it not in contemplation to pro- 
pose any particular plan, as there occurred 
to him many reasons against it. If it 
should be said to him, why would you 
alarm and disturb the minds of the people 
when youhaveno particular plan of redress 
to prepoee: he would opposeto such ques- 
tion, the right hon. gentleman’s own mode 
of proceeding with respect to commercial 
credit, but he would say also, that it was 
the mast regular mode of proceeding. He 
did not approve of the duke of Rich- 
mond’s plan of reform, though he thought 
it better than the present system ;—any 
plan would be better which would se- 
cure the sending of such members to the 
House, as would vote independently. He 
could certainly mention a plan which 
appeared to him much better; but he 
was not bound by the general mode 
of proceedings in that House, to moveany 
specific plan, and would therefore adopt 
that which had been usually followed, 
namely, after having stated the grievance, 
to move for a committee to takeitinto con- 
sideration, and report to the House such 
remedy as shall appear to them proper. 
Mr. Grey concluded with moving, ‘ t 
the said petition be referred to the consi- 
deration of a committee. 

Mr. Erskine seconded the motion. 

Mr. Jenkinson began with observing, 
that so various were the objections whic 
occurred to him on the proposition of the 
hon. gentleman, that besides the difficul-. 
ties which he always laboured under in 
addressing the House, he felt the addi- 


$09) 
tional one of being obliged to select 
amongst the different arguments which of- 
fered themselves to his mind. The time, 
the mode, in which this question had been 
introduced, were highly objectionable. 
It had been introduced at a time when our 
constitution had been threatened from 
within, and when war had been declared 
against it from without. It had been in- 
troduced in a mode still more extraordi- 
nary. Without any complaint on the 
part of the people, a number of gentlemen 
associate themselves for the purpose of 
persuading them that they feel grievances, 
ef which they appear not even to have 
dreamed. If they had succeeded in rous- 
ing the lion, could they have supposed 
they could have led it at their discretion ? 
Could they have said te the people, “ the 
constitution is defective; it must be re- 
formed; it can be reformed only by your 
rising ; but if you, agreeing with us in the 
evil, should differ with us in the remedy ; 
if your ideas of reform should be more 
extensive than ours; if you should pass 
the line we have drawn for you, that mo- 
ment you would be traitors and rebels, 
and we will be the first to inform against 
you.’ The example of a neighbouring 
country unfortunately proves that the 
people, once excited, can be appeased at 
the nod of no man, and that, under such 
circumstances, they would inevitably be- 
come instruments in the hands of those 
whose wickedness and extravagance will 
push them to the greatest extremities. 
But this was not all. This association, 
after twelve months consideration, ‘and, 
if we may judge from their advertisements 
in the public papers, repeated and repeat- 
ed meetings, bring forward to the consi- 
deration of this House the subject of par- 
jiamentary reform, withouteven venturing 
to produce a specific plan. He said, he 
had a right to infer from this, that some of 
the ablest menin this country, associated to- 
gether for soconsiderable a space of time, 
had so little been able to ascertain the evil, 
_ that they had never discovered the remedy 
which ought to be applied to it; and that 
it might therefore have been expected, 
that instead of the proposition of the hon. 
gentleman, they should have heard a re- 
cantation of their principles on this sub- 
ject, from an avowal of the fruitlessness of 
their research. But here he did not mean 
to rest the question ; forill-chosen as had 
been the time, ill adapted to the circum- 
_ Stances of that time as had been the mode 
his objections were principally to the sub- 
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stance of the proposition. He objected 
to it not only as productive of no good, 
but as productive of positive evil; not as 
nugatory, but in its consequences as fatal, 
80 productive of evil, and so fatal, that he 
neither knew that time nor that mode 
which could have reconciled him to its 
adoption. 

e then remarked, that it was a subject 
well worthy of observation, to examine 
the effects of different governments on 
different countries; but that it was still 
more curious to examine the effects of 
the same government on different coun- 
tries. Take, he said, absolute monarchy ; 
it will be perceived, that in some of the 
countries of Europe, that government 
produces all the horrors and evils of 
which any system can be capable; that 
in other countries it produces as much 
happiness to the people, as a system 60 
defective as absolute monarchy must be, 
can possibly produce. And yet no appa- 
rent reason frequently exists for this extra- 
ordinary difference. What inference did 
he draw from this? That the effects of 
government on the people do not so much 
depend on general principles and general 
theories, a8 on little accidental circum- 
stances which are frequently not even 
perceptible; and consequently, if plau- 
sible theories ought never to be an ob- 
jection to reform, when practical griev- 
ances are felt, so defective theories ought 
not to be a ground for reform, when not 
enly no practical grievance, but every 
practical advantage, is felt. From the 
hon. gentleman not having introduced a 
specific plan, he must of course feel some 
difficulty in arguing the question. He re- 
joiced, howeree at hearing him give up 
the right of universal suffrage. If all per- 
sons have not a natural right to vote for 
members of parliament, no particularclass 
of persons can have that right; the line 
could never be drawn. The question, 
then, is placed upon its proper ground ; 
it was a question of wisdom, a question 
of expediency, but not a question of — 
right. Considering it in this point of 
view, we ought to examine this question 
on the same principle on which all ques- 
tions of the sort must be examined, viz. 
by inquiring what was the end that was to 


be produced ; and then considering what 


were the means likely to produce that 
end. The end was, a House of Com- 
mons that was to produce certain effects. 
The means of obtaining that House of 
Commons were, the electors. We ought 
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not then to begin first, by considering 
who ought to be the electors, and then 
who ought to be elected; but we ought 
to begin by considering who ought to be 
the elected, and then constitute such per- 
sons electors as would be likely to pro- 
duce the best elected. Three questions, 
then, arise out of this principle: 1. What 
is the House of Commons? 2. How 
ought it to be composed to answer its 
object ? 3. What is the way of so compo- 
sing it? 
Supposing, then, that there can be no 
oubt on the first of these questions ; that 
we must be all agreed that the House of 
Commons is meant to be a legislative body, 
representing all descriptions of men in 
this country, without troubling the House 
any farther on that proposition, he would 
roceed to the second, and consider how 
it ought to be formed. In the first place, 
he supposed every person would agree, 
that the landed interest ought to have the 
preponderant weight. The landed interest 
was, in fact, the stamina of the country. 
In the second place, in a commercial 
country like this, the manufacturing and 
‘ commercial interest ought to have a con- 
siderable weight, secondary to the landed 
interest, but secondary to the landed in- 
_ terest only. But was this all that was ne- 
cessary? There were other descriptions 
of people, which, to distinguish from 
those already mentioned, he should style 
professional people, and whom he consi- 
dered as absolutely necessary to the com- 
position of a House of Commons. By 
professional people, he did not mean to 
use that expression in the narrow and 
confined sense in which it was generally 
used; he meant those members of the 
House of Commons who wished to raise 
themselves to the great offices of the state ; 
those that were in the army ; those that 
were in the navy ; those that were in the 
law: and he maintained, that these se- 
veral descriptions of persuns ought to be 
able to find some means of entering into 
that House. First, it is to be considered, 
" that by the practice of the constitution, 
the ministers of the crown are, in part, 
chosen out of the House of Commons. 
The landed interest, or country gentle- 
men, are, generally speaking, not ambi- 
tious of exercising. those functions; and 
indeed it was not to be wondered, that 
persons of considerable property and con- 
sequence in the country should find them- 
. selves so much employed by the manage- 
ment of their property, by fulfilling the 
T 
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office of magistrate in their different coun- 
ties, and by attending their duty as mem- 
bers of parliament, as not to be, in gene- 
ral, desirous of becoming members of the 
administration of the country. Indeed, 
it may, perhaps, be more proper that 
such persons should. be employed in 
watching over the conduct of those who 
exercise the functions of executive go- 
vernment, than that they should be em- 
ployed in henhaenen those functions them- 
selves. This applied still stronger to 
those gentlemen in the commercial line. 
They did not, generally speaking, come 
into parliament till they were rather at an 
advanced period of life, and they were 
then so occupied with their commercial 
concerns, that even if they had the dispo- 
sition, they could not have the leisure, 
to become members of the executive go- 
vernment. Unless, then, professional men 
could find their way into that House, you 
would strike at the root of this principle. 
He said, that the principle itself was a 
very important one ; that it had been com- 
monly observed, that whilst in other coun- 
tries men could scarcely be found to dis- 
charge the offices of the state, in this coun- 
try there were always more than were suffi- 
cient; but if the professional men he had 
mentioned were prevented from becom- 
ing members of parliament, we should 
lose one of the most important advan- 
tages of our constitution. There was 
another reason why these persons were 
absolutely necessary : we were constantly 
in the habit of discussing in that House 
all the important concerns of the state ; 
it was necessary, therefore, that there 
should be persons in the practice of de- 
bating such questions. 

It would plainly appear, from what he 
had already said, that the very same rea- 
son which would, generally speaking, 
prevent either gentlemen in the landed 
interest or in the commercial interest, 
from accepting the offices of the state, 
would likewise prevent them from exer- 
cising, in a considerable degree, their ta- 
Jents in the practice of debating. If, 
therefore, we were desirous that there 
should centinue in that country a constant 
supply of men to form vigorous and effec- 
tive administrations; if we were desirous 
that there should continue in that House 
a constant supply of men to form vigo- 
rous and effective oppositions, for the 
purpose of watching over the conduct of 
such ministers, the descriptions of per- 
sons he had mentioned were absolutely 
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necessary to the composition of it. There 
was another reason; being constantly in 
the habit of debating in parliament on all 
the different affairs of state, on the naval, 
on the military affairs, on the state of the 
law of the country, it was proper, he 
said, that we should have within ourselves 
oe belonging to these different pro- 

essions, to whom we might occasionally 
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different professions. They mix them- 
selves with the landed and commercial 
interest, and prevent any esprit de corps, 
by this means, from affecting our pro- 
ceedings. Thus, whilst the landed in- 
terest has of any one description of per- 
sons the principal weight in this House, 
as it ought to have; whilst the commer- 
cial interest has of any one description of 


appeal on such subjects. There was a: persons the secondary weight in this 


fourth reason, which was, to his mind, 
stronger than all the rest. The profes- 
sional persons he had mentioned, im fact, 
made that House the representation of 
the people. Suppose, that in that House 
there were only country gentlemen ; they 
would not then be the representatives of 
the nation, but the representatives of the 
landholders of the nation. Suppose there 
were in that House only commercial per- 
SONS ; they would not be the representa- 
tives of the nation ; but the representa- 
tives of the commercial interest of the 
nation. See, from an example, what 
would be the consequence of this. There 
cannot be a more important subject of le- 
gislation than the corn laws. It would be 
. agreed by every one, that parliament 
should prevent corn from either becom- 
Ing so dear as to distress the poor, or 
from becoming so cheap as to affect agri- 
culture. The landholders of the country 
have an interest that corn should be as 
dear as possible; persons in the com- 
mercial and manufacturing line have an 
interest that corn should be as cheap as 
ossible : it must, then, inevitably fol- 
ow, that if one of these descriptions: of 
ersons only found their way into the 
ouse, the interest of that description of 
persons would be principally considered, 
and however respectable those persons 
might be, an esprit de corps would naturally 
be found in all their proceedings. Sup- 
pose the landed and commercial interests 
could both find their way into this House 
—the landed interest, it has been proved, 
ought to have the preponderant weight ; 
It would consequently be able, if it had 
nothing but the commercial interest to 
combat with, to prevent that interest 
from having the weight in the constitution 
which it ought to have; and all descrip- 
tions of persons in the country would, in 
fact, be at the mercy of the landholders 
-of it. The professional persons menti- 
oned, are then what make this House the 
seal shearer pad of the people. They have 
collectively no esprit de corps, because 


they are composed of persons in very 


House, as it ought to have, neither the 
landed nor commercial interest can ma- 
terially affect each other. The interests 
of the different professions of the country 
are fairly considered, and the House, by 
this means, become what it could not 
become by any other means—the repre- 
sentatives of the people at large. 

What, then, he asked, were the means 
of obtaining such a House of Commons? 
The counties, and many of the populous 
boroughs, secured the election of coun- 
try gentlemen ; the commercial towns se- 
cured the election of certain persons in 
that line; but how were the last descrip- 
tion of persons, the professional men, 
to find their way into that House? In 
the counties, local connexion would, in 
a great measure, decide the election. 
However great his property, or the pro- 

erty of any other gentleman, might be 
in a county, it would go a great wie to 
decide between A and B, two considera- 
ble persons in that county ; but it could 
never be made use of with effect for the 
purpose of bringing in a person who had 
no landed property in that county, and 
who could have noconnexion consequently 
with the various interests in it. In the 
populous boroughs, the same principle 
will in a great measure avail; and persons 
who, for the first time at least, are chosen 
for them, are generally chosen either on ac- 
count of some local connexion, or by means 
of the exertions which a very considerable 
property may enable them to make. Many 
gentlemen, after they have .come into 
that House by other means, by the repu- 
tation they acquire from their exertions 
in it, are, at a subsequent period, fre- 
quently returned by the most populous 
places in the country; but if the names 
of the professional persons, who had 
come into that House for a considerable . 
number of years, were examined, it would 
be found that far the greater part of them 
have come in, for the first time, by means 
of those boroughs which are called rotten 
boroughs; that having in general no 
strong local connexiop, and comparatively 
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speaking, no very considerable pro pit 
it is scarcely possible that they should 
come in by any other means; and if it 
was the object of the hon. gentleman, 
as it appeared to be, if it was the object 
of the petitioners whose petition they had 
heard read that day, as it appeared like- 
wise to be, to abolish those close boroughs, 
persons of the description he had men- 
tioned would scarcely ever find means of 
obtaining a seat in that House; and those 
members whom he considered himself to 
have proved absolutely necessary for 
creating that House the representatives 
of the people, would be entirely ex- 
cluded. 

He considered himself then to have 
shown that the close boroughs, as being 
the means of introducing professional per- 
sons to that House, were absolutely neces- 
Sary to its constitution. Did any evil arise 
from them? It might be feared, that their 
influence collectively might be so great, 
_ as to prevent the landed and commercial 
interest from having that weight in the 
House which they certainly were entitled 
to. This objection had been answered 
before; for this description of individuals 
not pane composed of any one sort of 


oe 

essions, not being returned by persons in 
‘one interest, but by | adap in very different 
interests, possessed collectively no esprit 
de corps, and could consequently not af- 
fect the weight of either the landed or 
monied interest in that House. But it 
might be said, to a certain degree these 
persons may be necessary ; but are not 
their numbers increasing ? The reverse he 
asserted was the fact. Let any gentleman 
look at the various decisions on contro- 
verted elections since the passing of Mr. 
Grenville’s act, and he will find, that in 
almost every case, the decision has been 
in favour of the more open right of elec- 
tion; and that it is astonishing how many 
boroughs there are, which were believed 
to be close boroughs a very few years ago, 
‘and which have since been sgl as open 
as any boroughs in the country. It has 
frequently been said, “If you had a 
House of Commons to make for the first 
time, would you constitute it as the Bri- 
tish House of Commons is constituted ?” 
This is, generally speaking, not a fair 
question; but he found no difficulty in. 
answering it on the present occasion. 
He did not mean to say, that if he had 
a House of Commons to constitute ina 
Country similar to Great Britain, he 
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should constitute it in every little circum- 
stance similar to the present. He did 
not mean to say, that it would occur to 
him to give members to Liverpool and 
Bristol, and not give them to Manohester 
and Birmingham. But this he would say, 
that he should constitute it precisely on 
the same principle. That by means of 
counties and considerable boroughs, he 
would endeavour to secure the election 
of the landed interest. That by means 
of the commercial towns, he would en- 
deavour to secure the election of the 
commercial interest; and that he would 
certainly constitute a number of close 
boroughs, where there were not more than 
fifteen or twenty. electors. Why? The 
hon. gentleman, and the petition on their 
table, rather proposed uniformity of elec- 
tion. His ideas were the reverse—that 
the modes of election ought to be varied 
as possible, because, if there was but 
one mode of election, there would, gene- 
rally speaking, be but one description of 
persons in that House. His opinion was, 
that there ought to be a variety of des- 
criptions of persons in that House; and 
by a very varied mode of election only 
could that variety be secured. 

We came, however, to this important 
question at last: has the House of Com- 
mons, so constituted in practice, answered 
the end for which it was designed? The 
House of Commons, as the democratic 
part of the constitution, as the virtual 
representatives of the people, certainly, 
to a degree, ought to be affected by pub- 
lic opinions in their operations. It must, 
however, never be forgotten, that the first 
quality of the House of Commons is, that 
of being a deliberative assembly. If pub- 
lic opinion is necessarily to affect their 
decisions on every occasion, it will cease 
to be that deliberative sey oe the 
members of it would have nothing to do 
but to go to their constituents, and desire 
to be directed by them in the votes they 
are to give on every important subject. 
Public opinion, then, ought to have a 
certain weight in the conduct of that 
House; but public opinion ought never 
to have so great a weight, as to prevent 
their exercising their deliberative func- 
tions. The petition on the table, and the 
hon. gentleman who had made the motion 
have asserted, that the national debt 
which this country labours under, has 
originated from the corruption of that 
House. . A more. extraordmary assertion 


never has been made. The national debt 


S17, 
has arisen’ from’ the wars in which this 
couhtry has been’ involved. Did gen- 
tlewien mean’ to assert, that those wars 
were not agreeable to the public opi- 
nion? Consider the history of the wars 
since the house of Hanover has been on 
the throne. The Spanish war; was that 
unpopular? It was entered upon on the 
express’ requisition of the people, and 
contrary to the known opinion of the 
government. The war of 1756; was 
that unpopular? Never was any coun- 
ny engaged in a@ more popular war. 
e 


American war; was that unpopular ? | 


Hé had heard it asserted by an hon. 
gentleman opposite to him, that that 
was the war of the people. Until with- 
in a year and a half of its conclusion, 
nothing could be more marked than the 
approbation whicli the public gave ofthat 
measute. It grew unpopular towards the 
end, as ‘under similar circunistances every 
war will grow unpopular, because it was 
unsuccessful; and what was’ the con- 
sequence of this war becoming unpopular ? 
That the minister, who had the complete 
confidence of a parliament chosen in the 
year 1780, was forced by that parliament 
to qitit his situation in less than eighteen 
months afterwards, in consequence of the 
ill success of the war! Take, he said, the 
administration of his right hon. friend. 
Would any body say, that that admi- 
nistration, which had had the confidence 
of'the House of Commons, had not like- 
wise the confidence of the public? He 
would admit that that was no proof alone 
of the administration being good; but 
that was not the question. The point that 
they were to decide was, had public opi- 
nion its full weight in the deliberation of 
patliament ? By the confidence which 
aera had placed in his right hon. 

iend, the public opinion had proved to 

be in unison with the opinion of that 
- Housé. But it was said, that there were 
some measures of the present administra- 
tion approved of by that House, and 
which the public were averse from. Very 
possibly. The difference of that’ House 
from the public, on any particular mea- 
sure, could be no objection; for if that 
House’ had not the power of differing 
from the public, nay, if it did not some- 
ae differ from them, it would cease to 

ea deliberative asgembly. But the Rus- 
sian war had been naud, and much had 
been dwelt on this. The House were 
well acquainted with his opinion on that 
subject. He would suppose, however, 
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for argument’s sake; that his opinion was. 
completely wrong; that ministers were 
wrong in arming for the purpose of ob- 
taining Oczakow, and were wrong, having 
so armed, in disarming without obtaining 
it. What does that prove with respect to 
the decisions of that House? Nothing, 
unless it could be shown that that which 
was said to be the defect in our represen- 
tation, was the cause of those decisions. 
If it could be shown, for instance, that 
the members for the close boroughs had, 
in fact, occasioned those decisions, con- 
trary to the opinions of the landed and 
commercial interests in that House, the 
objection, as far as respects that parti- 
cular case, might avail. But the reverse 
was the fact. A much greater number 
of members for counties and populous 
places voted with administration than 
voted against them ; andas mapy members 
for close boroughs, in proportion, vote 

in the minority as in .the majority of that 
House. The objection, then, proved no- 
thing. Form'a House of Commons as 
you please,—assemble the péople in Sa- 
isbury Plain—you cannot prevent their 
having improper attachments and impro- 
per aversions. You cannot prevent their 
placing too much confidence in one mi- 
nister, because they approve of him, and 
too little in another, because they disap- 
prove of him. The defect is not in the 
representation; it is in human nature, 
and our eyes had better be turned to an 
improvement of that. He then said, that 
though public opinion he had always 
thought should have a certain weight in 
the constitution, he was fearful lest our 
government should become too demo- 
cratic. Every man who pushed the de- 
mocratic principles of the constitution too 
far was, in fact, an enemy to it. He was 
of the same opinion with respect to those 
who pushed the monarchical or aristocta- 
tical principles of it beyond their proper 
limits. It was certainly the principle ofthe 
British constitution, that monarchy, aris- 
tocracy, and democracy should serve as 
a control ‘on each other; but it was like- 
wise.a principle, that on ordinary occa- 
sions they should and must co-operate, 
If the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the 
democracy are too much unconnected, 
the purpose of control may be answered, 
but the purpose of co-operation will be 
defeated. No one of the principles, 
therefore, ought to be forced beyond a 
certain extent.’ If any person was to be 


forced to live under a simple monarchy, 
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he would choose a moderate monarchy. 
Tf'any person was forced to live under a 
simple aristocracy, he would choose a 
moderate aristocracy. If any person was 
forced to live under a simple democracy, 
he would, of course, choose a moderate 
democracy. If then, you are fo live under 
the three united, it becomes still more 
necessary that each should be moderate 
in itself; because without that, co-opera- 
tion, which is absolutely necessary, could 
not subsist between them. . 

‘ He declared, that no person had more 
extensive ideas of liberty than he had ; but 
it was not by any exclusive attachment to 
the democratic part of our constitution, 
that that love of liberty was to be manifest - 
ed; democratic tyranny was at least as 
bad as either monarchial or aristocratical 
tyranny. The liberty we had the blessing 
to enjoy, did not arise from any part of 
the constitution, but from the operation 
of the different parts of it on each other. 
In the true sense of liberty, it was the end 
of all government; men fled from a state 
of nature to a state of society because, 
in the former, the first blessing of liberty, 
security, could not be obtained. But 
when he talked of liberty, he meant not 
any abstract ideas of the rights of man; 
he meant practical liberty. Of this he 
might say, that was the best government 
which had the most of it; or, in other 
words, that was the best government 
where there was the greatest security, and 
the least restraint. He was not so igno- 
rant, however, of human nature, as to 
suppose that every country could enjoy an 
equal share of it. The liberty of a country 
must depend on its government; and very 
little experience, indeed, would teach us, 
that different countries require very diff- 
erent governments ; that in considering 
what government would suit a country, 
the extent of it, the population of it, nay, 
the climate, must.in some degree be at- 
tended to. How, then, were we to judge 
whether the government was well adapted 
to the country ?—By the effects it pro- 
duced. Is property secure? Is the ad- 
ministration of justice correct? Are the 
laws mild? Do the lower orders of the 


community appear contented? Wherever 


these blessings exist, the government from 
which they originate must necessarily be 
good. Let us judge of the British con- 
stitution on this principle. Is not pro- 
perty secured ? is not the administration 
of justice pure and correct? Have we not, 
in short, arrived at a pitch of prosperity 
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unparalleled in either ancient or modern 
history? "What, then, must be that tree 
which could produce such fruit! But it 
was not on the effects of our system only 
that it was necessary to rest, those who 
had passed their lives.in the studies of 
speculative retirement, and who had be- 
come acquainted with human nature, but 
from books, have beheld with regret the 
capricious tyrannies of absolute monarchy, 
the systematic oppression of aristocracy, 
the turbulent, factious, and unsettled dis- 
position of democracy. They considered 
that a system might be founded out of the 
three, where the faults of each might 
correct the faults of the other, and where 
the virtues of each might kb an aid to 
the virtues of the other. Should we, then, 
who enjoy such blessings from such a i 
tem, on the pretence of some trifling de- 
fects in the theory, be disposed to hazard 
its existence? Should we contemplate 
the spots of the sun, regardless of its 
splendour? Should we sé¢ek glasses to 
magnify those spots which, to common eyes, 
are not even visible, and when the lustre 
of the celestial body is so great, that no 
art of nature can complain of a defect of 
its rays? But the spots of the sun do in 
some degree diminish its splendour. In 
works of art, it frequently happens that 
those which appear defective, are in fact 
the reverse ; speculative theories are gen- 
erally founded on ideas of perfection which 
do not exist: human institutions must be 
adapted not only to the virtues, but to the 
weakness and passions of mankind. Thus 
is it frequently necessary to follow that by 
indirect ways, which by the straight road 
we never could hope to arrive at. That 
there were theoretic defects in the com- 
position of the House of Commons, was 
not what he pretended to deny; it was in- 
cumbent, however, on those who proposed 
areform, to prove that those defects affect- 
ed the practice of the constitution. He 
contended that he had proved the reverse ; 
that they were necessary to the consti- 
tution; and that any attempt to reform 
them might prove dangerous to its very 
existence. “¢ 
_ Mr. Powys, before he proceeded to dis- 
cuss the question before the House, 
wished to answer a charge adduced against 
him of his having made a distinction be- 
tween the members who composed the 
House, by attaching to a part the appella- 
tion of independent. By this epithet he 
certainly did not mean the landed interest 
alone; he meant persons neither holding 
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nor expecting any office. On the present 
day, the hon. mover had come forward as 
the organ and delegate of a society, con- 
stituted for the purpose of checking the 
progress of disaffection and discontent— 
of waiting for the operation of the public 
mind, and of holding no communication 
with visionary speculators. In process of 
time, however, these Friends of the People 
joined with the performers from another 
theatre, and they had acted together, at the 
Crown and Anchor tavernmore than once. 
If, however, at their meetings inflam- 
matory language were held—if there were 
any who talked of embodying all the proud 
flesh and blood of the country, he was 
convinced that such speeches proceeded 
not from the crowds of the people, and 
was totally disowned by them. The hon. 
mover had said that the example of France 
ought not to deter the House from adop- 
ting areform. To this argument he did 
not feel disposed to accede, after the sens 
timents disclosed by M. Condorcet, which 
sentiments he begged leave to read. They 
related to the formation of the society of 
the Friends of the People, which the writer 
trusted would produce the same symptoms 
in England as had preceded the convoca- 
tion of the states- general of Francein 1788. 
Our constitution, Mr. Powys said had, in 
former ages, been the delight and envy of 
mankind, when all other nations lay groan- 
ing under despotism, or, what was worse, 
under anarchy; and he trusted it would 
ever be found a happy exception from the 
confusion into which other countries were 
hurried by their efforts to escape from ty- 
ranny. The happy frame of our govern- 
ment freed us from the two extremes. 
When the representative part of the le- 
gislature had an identity of interest and a 
conformity of sentiments with its consti- 
tuents, it inevitably followed, that the 
poopie were well governed and happy. 

at this was the case at the present mo- 
ment with us, appeared so manifest, that 
it would be time thrown away to prove it. 
When gentlemen talked of restoring the 
people to equal representation, he desired 
to know, to what criterion that equality 
could be referred? He desired to hear, 
what that period was where the repre- 
sentorand represented met constitutionally, 
and where the standard of constitutional 
perfection stood? The House of Com- 
mons was an-organ, not merely to speak 
the public voice, or register the public 


opinions, but possessing judgment to de- 


liberate, and power to execute the result 
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of that deliberation. As such he could 
listen to no such measures as were now 
dictated, and should therefore dissent from , 
the motion. : . 

Mr. Windham, after stating his anxiety, 
to deliver his sentiments, confessed that’ 
he felt infinite difficulty in connecting, 
combining, and comparing all the reasons, 
and arguments offered by the hon. gen- 
tleman from whom the motion had pro- 
ceeded. Never had there been a question 
offered to the House so repugnant to rea- 
son, and so adverse to every principle of 
common sense. It was a question, in the 
discussion of which objections of the most 
opposite nature arose every moment, and 
when one had been answered, others im- 
mediately started up, like Bayes’s troops, 
as if nothing had happened. Muchas he’ 
had attended to the speech of his hon.’ 
friend, he had not been able to discover 
whether the question was a question of 
expediency or. of right. Indeed his hon.’ 
friend must excuse hing if he considered 
him only asa speck or spot (luminous 
perhaps) when compared with the vast 
importance of the subject “ Pars minima 
est ipsa puella sui.” He put him out of 
his consideration, and weighed him in his 
scale only as an atom. His hon. friend 
proceeded, very properly, on the ground 
of expediency; others, on the ground of 
right. The last were certainly the most 
numerous and the most powerful. All 
the petitions that had been presented 
stated the right, and, indeed, his hon 
friend could not correct the contagion. 
Those persons who supported the doctrine 
of right, supported it on the supposed 
natural equality of man, and on this posi- 
tion, that the will of the majority ought 
to be obligatory on the minority. A dis- 
cussion of these two principles was better 
adapted to a society of learned men than 
to a large deliberative assembly; and he 
could not but lament that they had ever 
been supposed to attach to the business 
of common life. To apply these meta- 
physical arguments as rules of conduct 
would, in his own opinion, be like turning 
a mill by the power of music, or raising 2 . 
wall, like another Amphion, by a tune. 
On each, however, of these principles of 
equality, and the paramount nature of the 
majority of wills, he wished to say a few 
words. With regard to the first, that run 
so trippingly from the tongue, he should 
be glad to hear a definition of it; but no— 
those who were so fond of it never would 
vouchsafe to give one; or, if they did, it 
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was in the nature of answering idem per 
adem, or ignotum per ignotius. The de- 
finition he had formed in his own mind 
was this—that as the end of all govern- 
ment was, to produce the greatest possible 
sum of happiness, so, in producing it, 
government was not to look for its re- 
sidence in any particular part. No ra- 
vages were to be made on the happiness 
of the greater part for the purpose of con- 
ferring that happiness on the smaller. 
Whether this definition would be received 
by such persons as supported the doctrine 
of right, he could not tell. He believed, 
however, that it would not; for from it 
resulted all possible inequality, particu- 
larly with respect to property. They 
seemed to say, that as long as persons con- 
tinued to talk abatractedly of mankind, 
they must consider them as equal.—He 
came next to the second of these perni- 
cious principles ; namely that in all socie- 
ties and states the will of the majority 
ought to govern. In opposition to this he 
felt no difficulty in affirming, that it was 
not a general principle of government, 
nor consonant to the spirit and the practice 


of ours in particular, that the numeri- 


cal majority should decide for the 
whole. An ingenious author, whom he 
admired more as a philologist than a poli- 
tician, he meant Mr. Horne Tooke, had 
said, with some pleasantry, that many of 
the evils of life arose for want of a right 
understanding of particles. Just so, he 
imagined, many of the errors of these new 
political philosophizers originated in a 
misunderstanding of particles. They said, 
for instance, that all government proceed- 
ed from the people; now if, instead of the 
particle from, they would insert the parti- 
cle for, their proposition would be not 
only intelligible, but true; and yet on the 
stupid confounding of these two, not in- 
deed by stupid, but yery ingenious, men, 
did they rest their wild and injurious 
speculations. When he denied the right of 
the majority to govern the whole, and decide 
in all cases, he might be asked what he 
would substitute for it—If he would take 
the minority? He would not say so, 
though even that proposition would not 
be more absurd than the other, in the 
_ manner they argued upon it. He would 
rest the decision on the merits and the jus- 
tice of the point to be decided ; and as men 
would see those more or less clearly in 
proportion to their greater or less degrees 
of information, it followed that the majo- 
Hty was not the most likely tq be ip. the 
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right. If twenty persons of ordinary ca- 
pacity were to decide on a question by a 
mere majority, was it a certain rule that 
the majority would beright ? Bynomeans. 
If to these twenty as many more were 
added, would the een be greater? 
It would be less; for as the number was 
augmented, the deficiency of deliberative 
judgment, themostessential quality, wauld 
be greater. If, therefore, the plan ofthese 
reformers, who said that nothing but a 
mere majority ought to govern, were to 
be carried, the nation must be undone. 
Applying this argument to thecase of the 
Revolution=-was it not notorious that the 
Revolution was produced by theminority ? 
and yet that event had received universal 
applause. Of majorities there were three 
kinds; the first was the majority of rea- 
son; the second of numbers ; the third of 
force. A good man would make use of 
a bad man would 
adopt the third alone; but neither the 
bad man nor the good would make use of 
the second majority. To strip this ques- 
tion—if two men, meeting one man ina 
wood, were to contend that they had a 


right to murder him, it did not matter whe- 


ther the numbers were two millions and 
one million, though it might be better, for 
the sake of argument, to take the first 
mode of stating it. Supposing, then, tha 

two men were to meet one man, it would 
be of no avail for the one man to say that. 
he was not in society, the majority would 
immediately vote that he was, Much 
had been said of the theory of the consti- 
tution; the expression imported much ; 
it was something that might easily be mis- 
taken; it wasan Etrurian vase, which, if 
some were to think made for the purpose 
of containing oil, and others for the pur- 
pose of holding water, both might be led 
into a ludicrous mistake. Besides, this 
idea of restoring the constitution to its 
ancient theory, opened a door for the 
wildest schemes of the wildest reformers, 
The petitioners had demanded that the 
House should represent the whole natign, 
If it were to represent the whole nation 

where was the necessity of King 2 c 
Lords? And this these petitioners knew, 
for they were excellent engineers? they 
knew that there was a gentle ascent ter- 
minated by a rock, on which was placed a 
fortification. They would not attack the 
heights of monarchy first, with all its 
thunder of privileges; they would make 
their advances regularly, and take ground 
an the side of representation ; when they 


825 | 
had made good their station there, they 
knew that success must attend their endea- 
vours. pe been said that the people 
had ari 

of the 5 


eat ae 


would take fire as well by cold as by hot 
water? Did he imagine that throwing cold 
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water on lime would put it out? No. But 
even were he, for his own part, to be sure 
that the people wauld stop at a particular 
spot, still he would not agree to it. If 

ere was even no mischievous consequene 
ces couched in the measure, he would ob« 
ject to it, as producing no good. Besides, 
he denied the extent of the grievance com-< 
plained of. 

‘¢ All’s not offence that indiscretion finds, 

» 


‘ 


“‘ Or rashness deems so. | 
But those offences were, he said, s9mixed. 
and interwoven with perfections, that the 
one could not be removed without deg-. 
itroying the other. The House could nat 
pretend to.correct blemishes in the con- 
‘stitution. It was like the style of ancient 


| authors, of which the critics sajd, “ Qui 
| corrigit delet tam vitia virtutibus mixta,” 


What some jpeaple called its faults could 
not he corrected without destroying all 
its valuable parts. Many things, he was 
aware, might have escaped him. Some 
circumstances more might transpire. Uf 
a discussion must take place on such sub- 
jects, he would advise the House to 
‘drink deep or taste not.” If the prnei- 
ples were to be examined, the fallacy of 
them would soon be detected ; and if any 
dared to inhibit, he would promise them 
that they would be reduced to the cen- 
dition of being the babies of a girlk He 
disliked this mixture of politics and maetar. 
physics [A laugh]. With muchwarmth 
the right hon. gentleman desired those 
who disliked his metaphysics to answer 
them. This species of argument had 
commenced with the American war, and 
had been carried down to the present pe- 
riod. It was a contemptible chegoe, 
which, if suffered to penetrate the skin, 
would bury itself in the inflammation 
which it had excited, and eat to the bone, 
defying the power of art to remove it, ale 
though in the first instance an old woman. 
might pick it out with a needJe, | 

Mr. Erskine said, that had he heen abe . 
sent at the opening of the debate, and un- 
acquainted with the motion before the 
Hause, he should have shought, from the 
manner andargument of thé hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, that some. 
proposition kad been brought forward not 
only big with ruin to the interests of this 
country, but such. @ one as had never be- 
fore entered in the mind of aay man to pro- 
ject.—At all events, he certainly never 
cpuld haye collected from the smile of 
approbation which covered the features 


of the right hoa. gentleman opposite{ Mz. 
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Pitt), that the motion which, to his perfect 
satisfaction, was reprobated and ridiculed, 
was no other than the very motion which 
he himself first formally introduced, and 
made the first characteristic of his public 
life to originate and support. He must also 
bring it to thesameright hon. gentleman's 
recollection, that the disturbances and re- 
volutions of the world, and the progress of 
principles dangerous to monarchy which 
were now set up as reasons against all re- 
formation, were by himself made the very 
basis of his own similar application to the 
House at theclose of the American war. 
At that time a mighty republic had just 
formed itself onthe other side of the At- 
lantic; but having been forced into that 
form by the corruptions which he sought 
te destroy (a principle equally appli- 
cable at this moment as then), that 
mighty revolution, and the agitations 
which accompanied it, instead of forming 
an objection, was made the very argument 
to support the necessity of regenerating 
our Own constitution. : 

He said he should not attempt to imi- 
tate the hon. gentleman who spoke last in 
the subtlety of logical argument, or in 
the eloquence of declamation, but must 
remark, that it would have been more wor- 
thy of his talents to have fairly stated his 
hon. friend’s propositions and arguments, 
and then to have refuted them, than to 
assume those which never were main- 
tained.. Did his hon. friend, for instance, 
Insist upon universal representation as an 
original and indispensable principle of this 
or any other government? or did the peti- 
tion which he presented assert that prin- 
ciple, or pray for its adoption? His hon. 
friend put the rights of mankind in gene- 
ral, and of the people of England in parti- 
cular upon truer and higher grounds: he 
maintained that liberty, property, and 
security. from .all oppression, were the 
unalienable rights of mankind; that all 
government existed for their benefit; and 
that whatever representation, general or 
particular, conduced the most to-secure 
them, they had a right to institute for 
their protection.—But as they were not 
assembled to form a government, but to 
support one already established, he dis- 


claimed all resort to theory, and main- 


tained his proposition as justified by prac- 
tical necessity.. He would, therefore, 
recall the attention of the House to the 
motion before it. What was it? It was 
simply that they should take into their 
consideration the petition: which his hon. 
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friend had presented, and which, upon 


being read, the House had received ; and 
the single question was, whether the peti- 
tion contained sufficient matter, if taken’ 
to be true, to render it their duty, either 
in justice or in wise policy, to endeavour 
to remove what it complained of? He 
said ‘if taken to be true,’’ because as 
the petitioners offered to verify it clause 
by clause, the House could not, without 
inquiry, or rather in the teeth of their 
own certain knowledge, vote it to be false 
—What then did the petition assert ? It 
asserted that this House, which is invested 
with the mighty authority of the repre- 
sentatives of the whole people of Great 
Britain, were chosen by a number smaller 
than the subscribers to some of the peti- 
tions, which that day had been treated 
with neglect: it stated that this gross in- 
equality was rendered more unequal by 
the disproportion of the bodies who elect- 
ed: it asserted that elections were, and 
must, in spite of all laws, continue to be 
procured by notorious corruption; that 
eers of parliament, sent up to the other 
ouse from their influence in this, sent 
by their mandates others to represent 
them; and that small as the numbers 
were, compared with the whole people 
who elected the majority of the House of 
Commons, they themselves were but no- 
minal electors, the majority of those who 
sat there being elected by the patronage 
of the crown and a few great men of the 
realm, by means of which the people had 
lost all share in our balanced constitution. 
Those were the facts they stated, and the 
simple question was, whether the House 
was prepared to say, in the face of the 
ublic, and to the people they represented, 
at of all this? Be it so; let these 
things continue: for that would be their | 


language if they negatived the motion.— 


To that it had been answered, that those 
theoretical defects, which the language of 
discontent had worked up into a libel 
upon the present government, belonged 
to its original constitution ; that under it 
the country had improved from age to 
age, and arrived at its present prosperity 
and glory. He denied it. He said that 
there was not in practice, which both sides 
had agreed to resort to, the smallest ana- 
logy between the ancient and modern 
House of Commons.—He said that before 
the revolution, when the executive power 
of the country was in all its ancient vigour, 
ruling by terror and the instruments of 


authority, and whilst by the free spirit of 


f 
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the English people the Commons were 
only growing up in strength, and, by ad- 
vancing upon the other branches of the 
government, were gradually bringing the 
constitution to what it now was, the de- 
fective representation of the people was 
a mere defect in theory, but of small 
account in practice: it was then of such 
Immense importance to the people to 
struggle against the prerogative, that it 
was of little consequence who were the 
electors, if the people were but possessed 
of an organ where their authority could be 
deposited and act with force; the crown 
had not then the means of influence and 
corruption either amongst the electors or 
the elected, and particular districts of the 
nation were not then bought, in order to 
sell again at discretion, not merely those 
who had been bought, but the rest of the 
nation, whose interests were left in the 
hands of the small number which consti- 
tuted the elective body. Whoever looked 
at the English history would perceive, that 
in the infancy of that House, and before 
the confirmation of its high privileges 
the Commons were uniformly bent on 
maintaining popular privileges, and form- 
ed a real and practical balance against the 
crown. There was no danger in those 
days that the representatives of the few 
would betray the interests of the many. 
The Crown and the Commons were sepa- 
rated by fear and jealousy, and when the 
Commons got together, no matter how 
elected, they acted on that principle. 
This was so true, that even Charles and 
James, when the Commons were risen, 
were driven to the garbling of corpora- 
tions: but since the revolution, and par- 
ticularly since the creation of the immense 
revenues which had grown up since that 
time, a new order of things had arisen, 
and, as all governments stood in practice 
and not in theory, the English govern- 
ment might be said to be completely 
changed ; corruption had taken the place 
of power, and therefore, although a House 
of Commons, elected in any way, having 
the people’s authority, was sufficiently 
constituted to struggle against power, 
and although the defective state of the 
representation had, in that case, no ope- 
ration, yet, when influence and corruption 
superseded authority, the popular branch 
of the constitution might be strictly said 
to be dissolved.—A small part of the na- 
tion was now in the habitual course of 
either selling the interests of the whole, 
or else their elective franchise was the 
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absolute property of some individual, :fre« 


quently of the Crown, who sold it for them, 
and the persons elected devoted them- 
selves implicitly ta the Crown for the 
emoluments which were carved out of the 
people’s substance to feed them, by 
which that House had become a counsel 
of the Crown, and not an active balance 
against its power. He said those were no 
imaginations of his; they stood not only 
upon all history, but upon a modern au- 
thority which would be respected by the 
House, and, he knew, would be particu- 
larly bowed to by the hon. gentleman 
who had spoke last. 

A modern author of great eloquence, 
said Mr. Erskine, speaking of those — 
changes in the English government, truly 
said, “‘ The virtue, spirit, and essence of 
a House of Commons consists in its being 
the express image of the feelings of the 
nation. It was not instituted to bea 
control upon the people, as of late it has 
been taught by a doctrine of the most 
pernicious tendency, but as a control for 
the people.” And he therefore thus in- 
dignantly deplored its lapse from that 
character: “« The distempers of monarchy 
were the great subjects of apprehension 
and redress in the last century; in this, 
the distempers of parliament. The power 
of the Crown, almost dead and rotten as 
prerogative, has grown up anew, with 
much more strength, and far less odium, 
under the name of influence—an influence 
which operated without noise and violence; 
which converted the very antagonist into 
the instrument of power : which contained 
in itself a perpetual principle of growth 
and renovation; and which the distresses 
and the prosperity of the country equally 
tended to augment, was an admirable sub- 
stitute for a prerogative that, being only 
the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had 
moulded in its original stamina irresistible 
principles of decay and dissolution. The 
ignorance of the people is a bottom but 
for a temporary system; but the interest: 
of active men in the state is a foundation 
perpetual and infallible. “When the 
House of Commons was thus made to 
consider itself as the master of its con- 
stituents, there wanted but one thing to 
secure it against all ee future devia- 
tion towards popularity—an unlimited 
fund of money to be laid out according 
to the pleasure of the Court.*” That 


* Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the 
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fund they all knew existed; augmenting: | 
itself alike by the distréssés as by the’ 


rity of the'country. But it might: 

be said, had not the nation been equally 
prosperous under this new system of 
sractice? He answered no. He main- 
tained that the mighty agitations which 
frow convulsed and desolated Europe, that’ 
the disastrous events of the moment-which’ 
were opposed to the motion before the 
House, owed their very existence to the 
¢orruptions of the English government, 
which they sought to do away.—[ Here 
# laugh from the other side of the House. | 
Mr. Erskine said, there was nothing so éasy 
a’thatsortofaiswer. Htwouldbe, however, 
more décerit and parliamentary to expose 
his thistakes by reasonings; He should 
Kistén to them’ with candour, and follow 
fhem if he was convinced; but till then 
ke would continue td assert, that all the 
éalamities which they deplored at that 
moment: had-no otlier origin than‘ the cor-' 
ruption‘of the House of Commons: and 
for the first part’ of the historical deduction 
‘he had authorities, some of which’ tlie 
Fight Hon.gentlétan would not be disposed 
to dispute: His illustribus father the 
éarl of Chatham, maintained that’ a taxa- 
tion’ for reveritié in America; the fatal 
cause of the American quarrel and sepat- 
ation, was devised to supply the fountain 
of corruptidn'‘in that House; ‘sir George 
Savile insisted upon it with indignation in 
Kis celebrated letter to‘ his constituents ; 
and the celebrated author whose work he 
had'already cited, detailed all the melan- 
choly history in that too-prophetic speech 
which he delivered in the beginning’ of 
that war. He knew the’ war was for a 


ion. Had that’ House been in 
theory what it was in practite, the execu- 
tive government merely,: without: an ima- 
ginary connexion with the people, how 
different would have been the event— 
jealousy would have prevented what con- 
fidence produced. It must beremembered, 
too, that since revenue was to be raised; 
which either England or America was by 
their authority to provide, they artfully 
created 2’ powerful interest in the quarrel 
by Aniericari'taxation : but, with all those 
advantages, the people saw the approach- 
ing calamity, and petitioned to avert it 
long, long: before it was too late to have 
saved America to this country. 
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He said, therefore, that‘if this House had 


‘then in substance represented the people, - 


America at this momént would still-have 
been-an affectionate colony, or, if emah- 
¢cipated- by the natural progressions of the’ 
wotld, she would’ now be spreading the 
roots:‘of monarchy routid and round’ thd 

obe. They planted her in their better 

ays, and gave hér the image of their own’ 
constitution—her governors were kings, 
her councils the aristocracy, and her as- 
semblies the commons; and she felt both’ 
pride and prosperity in the reflected great-" 
ness of this country. But all that mighty 
fabric our corruptions undermined’ atid 
destroyed, and the el of republicanism’ 
began fromthe abiise of monarchical estab- 
lishment. This w% the first stage of the 
probf, and’the rest too palpably followed’ 
It. 


The effects‘of so distant a revolution, 
brought on‘by the corruption of our Eu-' 
rofi¢an government; could not have com- 
municated itself so suddenly to Europe, if 
other governments had’not been equally 
corrupt.—It certainly was not affection for 
fréedom, but to distress England, that 


‘ embarked France in the American causé; 


but as that detestable principle could not 
be openly avowed, her press became free 
in-arguing the justice of the quatrel, and 
she sent the prime of her army to‘support 
it in the field. The consequences’ every 
body had seen. Her armies, after'shedding 
their blood in the resistance of monarchical 
despotism and‘ corruption, and enjoying 
the triumph of republican resistance, re- 
turned home to France to see monarchy 
in astill more odious and ‘disgraceful form: 
they soon applied the penal their go- 
vernment had taught them'to the govern- 
ment itself, and monarchy in France 
passed away like anenchantment. Such 
was the power of opinion. He maintained, 
therefore, that no fact in history or po- 
liti¢s, from‘the beginning of the world, was 
more firmly supported, than that the pro- 

osition which’ some had’ affected to 
augh at) was strictly true; and that the 
corruptions of the Euglish House of Com- 
mons, by resorting to taxation in America 
for the mieans of corruption, and carrying: 
on the war to the final separation, ha 
wholly and certainly’ produced all the 
changes which agitated the world at that 
moment. 

Mr. Erskine said; if the separation of 
America, and the consequent revolutions 
of Europe, might thus be traced to the 
causes he had assigned (and that they 
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arose from no other, every man’s con- 


science told him to be true), how could. 


it emg be denied that the present sys- 
tem of English government had been 
practically mischievous, when but for 
those bitter fruits of their corruption they 
would have been free at this moment from 
a debt of one hundred and twenty millions, 
which crippled all their exertions, and 
have seen the nations around them, as well 
as the inhabitants of England, bowing to 
their constitution as the great type and 
example of happiness, instead of seein 
ue was now speaking their own langua e) 
the first principles of government broken 
up, andthe country involved in a war to 
revent even the internal dissolution of 
er own constitution. There were some 
who, forced by their former opinions and 
practice to admit the existence of those 
evils and the advantage of some refor- 
Imation, yet objected to the generality of 
the motion, and the want of a specific ob- 
ject. He,. onthe contrary, thought that 
the generality of the application consti- 
tuted at once its practicability and its 
nee The petitioners recollected, as 
the 
without a government which, with all its 
defects, was still worthy of their confidence 
and affection: they did not, therefore, 
step into their place to legislate for them- 
selves, but looked up ta ‘Beir wisdom and 
authority to provide, as in other cases, for 
the common good. And it was truly said 
by an hon. gentleman, whose works he had 
ready cited, that nothing would be more 
dangerous than for parliament to take ad- 
vantage of the inartificial mode in which 
the people express their wishes, or to take 
post upon their silence. ‘ If we should be 
‘able, by dexterity, power, or intrigue, 
‘to disappoint the expectations of our 
* constituents, what will it avail us? We 
‘ shall never be strong or artful enough to 
‘ parry or to put by the irresistible de- 
' mands of our situation, which calls upon 
‘ us with a voice which will be heard. If 
‘ all the nation are not equally forward to 
‘ press this duty upon us, yet be assured 
‘ that they all equally expect we should 
‘perform it. The respectful silence of 
‘ those who wait upon your pleasure ought 
» ©to be as sowerfil with you as the call of 
‘those who require your service as their 
‘right. It is not wise to force the people 
‘to speak out more plainly what they 
* plainly mean.’ 
. But ia no specific remedy was 
called for, the general nature of it was 
[ VOL. Xxx. ] 
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ought to do, that they were not |. 
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obvious. It obtruded itself upon the view 
from the bare consideration of the com- 
plaint. The complaint was, that the peo- 
ple had no control in the choice of their 
representatives; that they were either 
chosen amidst riot and confusion, and 
amidst bribery and corruption in the larger 
districts, or by the absolute authority of a 
few individuals in the smaller; that no 
private fortune, even if election were free, 


could bring up the electors to the poll at 


a county contest, or the absent freemen 
in those numerouscities where the election 
is in the corporation, or stand the expense 
of the final issue in that House. The 
principle of the remedy, therefore, must 
a itself to every mind alike, though 
ifferent persons might differ in the details. 
It could be no other than to simplify and 
equalize the franchise of election, to make 
each body of electors too large for indi- 
vidual corruption, and the period of choice 
too short for temptation, and, by the sub- 
division of the places of election, to bring 
the electors together without confusion 
and within every man’s reach. Surely 
this was practicable. 
With regard to the time, against which 
so much had been objected, it appeared to 
him, that ifever there was oneseason more 
critically favourable than another for the 
object, it was at thatvery moment. When, 
indeed, the arbitrary monarchy of France 
was falling down by the exertions of a 
great people, and nothing was seen. but 
virtuous exertion and exultation, it might 
be admitted that in such a conjuncture 
men might run before the mark, and con- 
found principles together which had no 
connexion. Such was the alleged, but 
not the proved, state of England when his 
hon. friend gave notice last year of his 
motion—the objection then had, therefore, 
at least, a plausible, though not a just, foun- 
dation. But, good God! said Mr. Erskine, 
how different, on the admission of the eb- 
jectors to the times, was the state of the 
country at the present moment—startmg 
back with horror at the crimes and calamt- 
ties of France, and seemingly forgetting 
all distresses in an enthusiasm for their 
own government! Surely common sense 
proclaimed that to be the hour of reforma- 
tion, more especially when it was left to 
themselves to originate and to fashion if. 
So far from being urged on by the people 
to go too far, they trod like men who 
feared that the ground would break under: 
them, and could hardly be brought up to 
the point which their unders gs dic- 
($3 H] ~ 
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tated. Let them seize, therefore, that 
happy and providential crisis ta do, with 
popularity and safety, what to save their 
country must be done at last: let them 
éxhibit to the world: the vessel of the En- 
glish state riding amidst the storms of the 
world, held by is three equal anchors, 
which keep her motionless and in safety 
by drawing her equally in their different 
directions—This was the way to perpetuate 
the love of monarchy. ir they really 
thought that a spirit of discontent walked 
abroad, and menaced the safety of govern- 
ment, let them make haste to lay it, a 
rendering government respectable: f 
they wished to expose and to discounte- 
nance the visions and theories of the day, 
and to prevent their practical effects, let 
them exhibit to the people of England, in 
practice, the real genuine constitution of 
their fathers, and give them the happiness 
which flows from its administration. This 
was the cure for sedition, and the road to 
content. He should not farther detain the 
House at that late hour. = 

_Several-gentlemen rose to speak, and 
several called out adjourn. Upon which 
Mr. Stanley moved, That the debate be 
adjourned till to-morrow. 
‘Mr. Pitt said, he wished the question 
to be as speedily decided as possible; but 
as from unavoidable circumstances the 
debate had begun at a very late hour, and 
many gentlemen were desirous of deliver- 
mg their sentiments upon it, he should 
have no objection to adjourn the debate. 

The question of adjournment being 
ut, the House divided: Ayes, 181; 
oes, 109. : | 
Tellers. 


Mr. Cawthorne - - - 18] 
Mr. M.A Taylor - .- 
Sir William Young - - 
Nozs, 1 tr Pybus > = - » } 109 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Yeas, 


May 7. The House havirtg resumed the 
adjourned debate, | 
__Mr. Stanley, who yesterday moved the 
adjournment, rose: to state, ‘that he con- 
ceived the subject to be of the greatest 
consequence, and made his motion in or- 
der to afford ax opportunity toevery mem- 
ber’ of delivering his sentiments. The 
Constitution, consisting of three branches, 
was, he said, admirably adapted ‘to pro- 
mote the liberty and happiness of the na- 
tion, but they had each their distinct pro- 
vinces. The chief magistrate would 
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turally guard his own prerogatives, the. 
peers would watch over their privileges, 
and it was to be hoped that the House of. . 
Commons would devote itself in an espe- 
cial manner, to secure the well-being of 
the people. The Commons should not 
wait, to be instructed and excited by 
their constituents to promote their inter- 
ests, but they should fore-run them in 
every thing. Ifthere wasdanger, it ought 
to be discovered, and guarded against in- 
the first instance, by the representative 
body.’ If disorders prevailed in the con- 
stitution, it belonged to them to apply the 
remedy ; or if palliatives were necessary, 
they were the most proper to apply them. 
The reform of parliament should proceed 
from the parliament itself, if a reform was 
necessary. He declined entering into 
the question, whether that House requir- 
ed any amendment in the state of its re- 
presentation: if he were called upon to 
speak his sentiments, he-should not hesi- 
tate to say that it did require it, but it 
was of the utmost moment to consider 
whether this was the fit time for it. Many 
things might be proper under particular 
circumstances which would be highly im- 
proper in a different situation. This was 
a season of war, alarm, and internal dis- 
quietude ; men’s passions were inflamed, 
and the best disposed were not in a tem- . 
per to agitate great changes. He did not 
allude to the affairs of France; whatever 
their principles were, he knew that Eng- 
lishmen loved their liberty, and adored 
the constitution. But heats and animosi- 
ties had lately unfortunately prevailed in 
this country, to such a degree, that he 
feared this was not the time to agitatethe 
question. He admitted that the execu- 
tive power must have acontrol somewhere, 
and that House was certainly the place for 
it; but sooner than risk the dangers of 
innovation at improper seasons, he would 
consent for a time, especially under a 
mild government, to have his liberties 
suspended. Under an Aurelius, or an 
Henry the 4th, he would prefer the 
abridgment of his freedom to those vio- 
lences that were ever attendant upon re- 
volutions. Although he was a steady 
friend to a reform of parliament, he de- 
sired it to be understood that he was so 
under some modifications. He entirely 
differed from those gentlemen who wished 
to extend the elective franchise to all, 
Amendments were necessary, and when 
the time should come best adapted for 
the purpose, hewould heartily concur with 
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the friends of liberty in promoting them. 
Mr. Buzton protessed himself to have 


ever been the friend of reform, and should - 
certainly, if the circumstances of the time 


were in his mind such as were compatible 
therewith, give it his support; but he 
thought the present period, when we were 
inyolved in war, an unfit period for enter- 
ang into any discussion upon the subject. 
He thought it a point of too great nicety 
to be tampered with in the moment of un- 
certainty ; it should be only entered upon 
when the principles of the people were 
more fixed and settled than they were at 
present. With regard to the Russian ar- 
mament, he was decidedly of opinion, that 
it was a politic measure, though the peo- 
ple exclaimed against it; and if the mi- 
nister had not been prevented from the 
rosecution of his plan, we should not now 
ve seen what every sincere lover of li- 
berty must deplore, the downfall of the li- 
berties of Poland, and the partition of her 
territory between ambitious powers. At 
' present the people at large were, he 
thought, content with their situation; 


they had been alarmed by the importation 


of. Freach principles, which tended to 
confusion, anarchy, and rebellion, and 
they would rather submit to some incon- 
veniences than press the proposed reform 
at the risk of disturbing the internal: tran- 
quillity of the country; were it not so, 
therecould be no doubt but that the table 
of the House would have been covered by 


petitions from every county in the king- 


dom; and when that should take place, 
he would cheerfully concur with their 
wishes. He thought the present an unfit 
time for inquiry, and upon that ground 
should oppose going into the committee. 

Mr. Duncombe said, that he ever had been 
the firra friend and supporter of arational 
reform in parliament ; he had twice had the 


honour of seconding motions made by his 


right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) upon that 
subject, though he much feared at the 
present time he should dissent from the 
opinioo he held. He was sorry to differ 
from him, because there was no person 
of whom he entertained a higher opinion, 
or for whom he had a more sincere regard 
and, in his opinion, he had merited, for 
his support of a parliamentary reform, the 
highest praise—greater praise, in that 
respect, than| the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite him (Mr. Fox), who had ever pro- 
fessed himself the friend of reform, but 
had never brought forward any specific 
motion for that. purpose.. With regard to 
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the objections which had been stated 
against reform, he differed widely from. 
the gentlemen who stated them; he did 
not see the present period in that alarm- 
ing point of view in which it had appeared 
to other gentlemen—there was nothmg 
which he could see in the present time, 


that rendered it unfit for the discussion of 


any subject whatever. The other objec- 
tion which had been urged seemed to him 
equally frivolous, namely, the disturbances 
which had arisen in France from the in- 
novations made in the torm of their go- 
vernment. Dreadful indeed would those 
calamitiesbeto this country, if they should 
prevent us from protecting and support- 
ing our liberties, or from entering into any 
discussion upon the reform of such abuses 
az may have insinuated themselves inte 
our constitution. It had been predicted 
by an eminent statesman, the late earl 
of Chatham, that the abuses of parlia- 
ment must be reformed before the end 
of the present eentury : he was much in- 
clined to believe the prediction ; for when 
the people raised their voice, they must 
be heard. He was well assured,.that it 
was the opinion of the majority of the 
people, that a reform was become: neces- 
sary; he wished parliament, therefore, to 
make a merit of granting what would 
otherwise be foreed from them. He urged 
the great benefits arising from well-timed 
concessions, and the evils that might 
thereby be avoided. By .a well-timed con- 
cession we might have saved America; 


‘for if in the first commencement of our 


disputes, with that country, we had con- 
sented to have given up one half of what 
we were afterwards compelled to, we 
might have saved ourselves the loss of the 
colonies, and the disgrace of submission. If 
Charles 1st had made a merit of granting 
at first what he was compelled at last to 
surrender, he would have preserved his 
crown, and avoided the dismal catastrophe 
which followed.-The plan proposed by 
the hon. mover appeared to him to lean 
rather too much to the principle of popu- 
lar representation. Though he was an 
admirer of rational reform, he could not 
assent to a measure of this kind. The late 
Mr. Flood had some years ago introduced 
a plan of reform, which, in most respects 
met his approbation ; it was very different 
from the present plan. He should, how- 
ever, vote for the motion. 

Sir William Young felicitated himself 
upon the advantage which he then pos- 
sessed in addressing himself to those who 
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had been elected to that House by persons 
of the description thathehoped would ever 
enjoy the right of sending members .to 
 Serpeee If the present measure should 

e adopted, he had little hopes of a pa- 
tient hearing by a house that should be 
elected by those who seemed to be pecu- 
larly favoured by the petition that gave 
rise to this debate. He had uniformly 
maintained one opinion since he began his 

olitical career, namely, that the country 

ad too much of a commercial turn, and 
that its commerce would soon become 
more than a match for its virtues. He 
rejected the cautious manner in which the 
business was treated yesterday, and he 
meant to speak out pany and fully. The 
petitioners proposed a measure that evi- 


dently tended to throw weight into a scale 


that preponderated too much already. 
Were it not for burgage tenure boroughs, 
and others that were bought. ([Hear, 
hear! ]—Sir William reminded the House, 
that he had declared he intended to speak 
out, and therefore he would repeat, that 
boroughsbought and controlled by men of 
property formed the only balance to the 
commercial influence, which was increas- 
ing by too rapid strides, and ought to be 
checked.. The constitution of the House 
of Commons, as at present formed, was ab- 
solutely neces to the support of the 
constitution of the kingdom; alter the 
former, and the latter must perish. He 
denied that true representation was found- 
ed either upon property or numbers ab- 
stractedly considered. A delegation of 
members to that House ought ever to 
consist of gentlemen answering the des- 
eription of those whom he then addressed, 
persons having one common interest with 
those who sent themthere. Sir William 
Temple, in his account of the constitution 
of the United Provinces, states, that there 
13 more property in Amsterdam, and 
a number in the province of Holland, 
n all the others united, and yet no ob- 
jections had ever been urged against the 
representation of the whole. He was 
therefore of opinion, that the petitions had 
no reasonable foundation, and that no al- 
teration ought ever to take place. 

Sir Wilkam Milner said, he had been a 
friend to reform formerly, when that cause 
had been taken up by the county of 
York, and he would be glad, either now, 
or at any future time, to join again in that 
cause, if taken up by the hon. member 
for that county (Mr. Duncombe). ' He 
spoke in strong terms of the respectability 
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of the Society of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, but said, he could not give his vote at 
this time in favour of themotion. Hecould 
not do so for this reason, that he conceiv- 
ed the majority of the voice of the people 
to be decidedly against it; and the hon. 
mover had himself stated, that laws must, 
to bind all, be consented to by all. He 
did not believe that the petitions on the 
table spoke the sense of the people; he 
was satisfied that any idea of reform was, 
at the present moment, against the sense 
of the people; and, for that reason, he 
must vote against the motion. _ 

Mr. Francis said:—Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot but congratulate the friends of 
parliamentary reform, and the country in 
general, on the auspicious opening of 
this debate. The three gentlemen, who 
have spoken first this day, members of 
parliament as respectable in point of cha- 


racter and situation as any who sit here, 


and totally unconnected with any of the 
parties, by whom the present motion is 
supported, have declared — themselves 
strongly, though generally, friends to 
the measure. I receive the declarations 
they have so honourably made, as @ 
pledge of their principles, and an omen 
of success. The two first of these gen- 
tlemen have doubts about the time. 
They think we ought to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity, when they shall 
be ready to concur with us. Undoubt- 
edly it is for them to judge, at what pe+ 
riod they will act. I wish them only ta 
recollect that, when this measure was in- 
troduced last year we were at peace with 
all the world, and the country was al- 
lowed to be in flourishing circumstances. 
The question, put to us then, was, why 
are you not satisfied with the advantages 
you enjoy? Why should you wish to 
change or improve, when all is well, and 
when apparently the people are con- 
tented ? That argument will not do now ; 
but the enemies of reform have another 
in readiness to serve their present turn. 
-~They have clothes for all seasons. Since 
last year, the state of the kingdom is 
completely reversed. We are involved 
in a foreign war, and this war is attended 
already with uncommon domestic calami- 
ties. Is this a time to think of changes 
in the constitution? for so they are 
pleased to call every measure, that pro- 
poses to correct abuses, by reverting to 
principles. Is this a time to disturb or 
agitate the minds of the people, or to 
weaken the hands of government? These 
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gross contradictions ought to defeat one 
another. It is not fair to suffer such 
hostile and inconsistent arguments to act 
in concert, as they do, against one and 
the same measure. With respect to times 
and seasons, I shall only say that, to 
minds, unwilling to do right, all eines are 
equally inconvenient and improper. To 
him, who dislikes the voyage, all the 
winds of Heaven are equally unpropitious. 
He looks for nothing but pretences to 
avoid it.—The hon. and worthy represen- 
tative of Yorkshire (Mr. Duncombe), 
has declared himself frankly, and with- 
out qualification or reserve. He says he 
is a friend to a reform of parliament 
now and at all times, because it is now 
as necessary and as safe as it can be at 
any other period. But, if the war be 
an immediate objection to the attempt, 
he trusts that objection will not last long, 
that it will not be permitted to subsist 
any longer to the ruin of the country. 
He considers the war, as I do, as in it- 
self a mischief enormous. But, when 
the authors of it, not contented with the 
calamities inseparable from war, make it 
@ pretence for objecting to the only mea- 
sure that can restore and preserve the 
constitution, the only one that can pre- 
vent such ruinous wars in future, then 
indeed it is time to remove_this pernicious 
obstacle out of our way, and put an end 
to this treacherous objection. The hon. 
baronet, who spoke last, assures us that 
our ideas of correcting abuses are vi- 
sionary and impracticable ; that they are 
inconsistent with that corruptedstate of 
manners and morals, which riches and 
rag have introduced into the nation, 
that the country is too great a merchant 
to be honest, that we are too commer- 
cial for our virtues, and this he says. in 
the House of Commons of Great Britain, 
in the presence of the representatives 
of the first commercial nation in the 
world; and this he says, while his own 
personal independence stands on the pos- 
session of a fortune derived from the very 
sources of industry and commerce. , 
[Here Mr. Francis was called to order by | 
sir William Young.] I do assure the hon. 
baronet, I had no thoughts of giving him 
offence. I shall therefore content myself 
with observing generally, what [ am con- 
vinced is true, that commerce in itself, 
and conducted on its true principles, as 
it has been in this country, excepting al- 
" Ways one spurious and dishonourable 


branch of it, has no tendency to cor- 
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rupt or degrade the character of the peo- 
ple who are engaged in it; but that, on 
the contrary, by making them apply their 
faculties to active occupations, it keeps 
them out of vice, and that in proportion 
as commerce expands her operations, 
their real tendency is, to enlarge, to en- 
lighten, and to improve the mind. But, 
if the fact were otherwise, what conclu- 
sion would he draw from it? Would he 
have us abandon the resources of our 
trade? Would he risk the loss or dimi- 
nution of those revenues, which alone can 
support the present war, in order to 
mend our morals? It may possibly be 
true, as he says, that we are too com- 
mercial for our virtues; but I am afraid 
that our present situation calls for every 
contribution, with which commerce ‘can 
supply us, and that neither the virtues 
nor the resources of the landed interest 
will be sufficient to enable us to encoun- 
ter the expenses, the debts, and the dis- 
tresses, which the present pernicious 
war is likely to bring along with it. But 
these incidental reflections have carried 
me too far from the question before us. 
It is time I should return to the purpose 
for which I rose. | 

Sir, I voted: against the adjournment 
last night, for other reasons, but princi- 
pally because I was desirous of adverting 
to some passages in a very ingenious 
speech made by a right hon. friend of 
mine (Mr. Windham), while they were 
fresh in my memory. However, as this 
ig a continued debate, I believe I shall 
be strictly in order, in referring to what 
he said, as far as my memory will serve 
me. I know myself and him too well, to 
think of entering into a competition of 
any kind with my right hon. friend. Be- 
tween him and me, a hostile contest, I 
am sure, can never happen. My inten- 
tion is not to provoke an unfriendly dif- 
ference, but to solicit an amicable discus: — 
sion, such as those with which he has 
often favoured me, on other subjects, 
and in happier times. If I should appear 
to question his judgment, to combat his — 
opinions, or, in this single instance, and. 
on this occasion only, to undervalue his 
eloquence, no man, I trust, will suspect 
me of the folly of pretending to an equa- 
lity with him. e rank and qualifica- 
tions of men should be measured by their 
pretensions. To imagination or elo- 

uence, I have none. But I will not 
descend so low as to profess that I have 
no judgment, no judicial faculty what- 
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ever to examine or pronounce upon the 
re and eloquence of others. It would 

e a poor affectation to stultify myself for 
the sake of a comparison in favour of any 


man. 

I cannot follow my right hon. friend 
in the endless excursions of his rapid 
imagination. Sometimes he soars so high 
into the regions of the air, that it would 
require the eye and the wing of an eagle 
to pursue him. Then down he drops, 
with equal rapidity, from heaven to earth, 
to. the depths of the sea, and to the waters 
under the earth. I cannot fly, nor swim, 
nor dive as he does. But if, for a mo- 
ment, he will condescend to restrain the 
preturnatural activity of his mind, or re- 
serve it for occasions, in which fancy 
ought properly to predominate over rea- 
_ son,—if he will descend from these alti- 
tudes, and meet us on plain level ground, 
for the purpose of discussing a plain ter- 
- restrial question, nat of abstract specu- 
lation, not of theories untried, but of 
digas prudence; then, Sir, he shall 

nd me as ready to be guided by his wis- 
dom, as ever I have been to listen to his 
eloquence. Onthis subject, ofall others, 
he is most strictly bound by his duties 
to satisfy my understanding. On the pre- 
sent occasion, in my judgment, he has 
not filled up the dimensions of his mind. 
He has been eloquent and brilliant ; but 
as to the purpose, and business, and 
duty of the debate, he has totally failed. 
On this head, I have many complaints to 
make of him; but he may be sure that I 
shall never appeal against him to any man 
but himself. In the first place, then, 1 
accuse my right hon. friend, in his own 
court, of bad taste in the composition of 
some of his late speeches, icularly 
the last. Let the occasion, the subject, 
the argument, be what it may, he has 
but one way of treating it. War and 
peace, the repair of a turnpike, the bet- 
ter government of nations, the direction 
of a eanal,. and the security of the consti- 
tution, are all alike in his contemplation. 
_ The French revolution is an answer to 
every thing ; the French revolution is his 
everlasting theme, the universal remedy, 
the grand specific, the never-failing pa- 
nacea, the etual burthen of his song ; 
and with this he treats us from day to 
day; a cold,. flat, insipid hash of the 
same dish, perpetually served up to us in 
different shapes, till at last, with all his 


. -eookery, the taste revolts, the palate 


sickens at it, Has he no choice of topics? 
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Has he lost the fertility of his mind? 
Are the sources of his imagination dried 
up or exhausted ? Has he no way of op- 
posing a reform of corruptions and abuses 
in our own system, but by telling us in- 
cessantly what mischiefs have been done 
by madmen in another country, acting 
in circumstances totally different from 
ours! Has he no other way to convince 
and satisfy sober Englishmen, debating 
on a great and serious interest of their 
own, but by warning them against the 
folly and wickedness of the French! Let 
me entreat my right hon. friend, if his 
wit and wisdom be fairly worn out in the 
service, to consele us at least with a little 
variety. I know he is a privileged person. 
I know with what favour he is heard at 
present. Yet, after all, it is not generous 
in him to persecute, as he does, so pa- 
tient an audience. But these are trifles. 
I have a heavier charge against my: right 
hon. friend, of which he himself shall be 
the judge ; for the confidence I repose in 
his hangar and in his virtue is unbounded. 
I accuse him of suppression of evidence 
in the very statement of his own favourite 
argument, of palpable partiality and in- 
justice to us, to the French, and to him- 
self. The eminence of his mind ought 
to give him a commanding view of every 
part of every subject, to which he ap- 
plies it. If the French revolution be his 
theme, I expect it from his personal ho- 
nour, I demand it from his justice, that 
he will bring the whole of the question 
impartially before us. I cannot suffer 
him to confine the comprehensive powers 
of his superior understanding to narrow 
imperfect views of so great a subject of 
meditation and instruction. I deny that 
there is any fair, any rational conclusion 
to be drawn from the circumstances of 
the French revolution to the situation of 
this country. The people of England 
neither want the warning nor the lesson. 
But let him state it so, if he pleases. 
Give us the example, but give it to us 
entire. Is it fair, 1s it honest, is it truly — 
instructive, to insist upon the mischiefs, 
which the French revolution has produced, 
and to keep out of our sight the original 
enormous mischief, which produced the 
revolution? What use, what benefit, what 
lesson, am I to derive from a bare know- 
ledge of the effect, if the cause of that effect 
be carefully concealed from me? Let him 
bring the case completely before us, and 
then I shall leave him at liberty to load 


whatever part of it he may think the most 
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odious in the instance, or most dangerous 
in the example. He cannot paint to me 
the horrible crimes and calamities with 
which the French revolution has been at- 
tended, without carrying back my mind 
to the source and origin of those evils 
—to that infernal despotism, under whose 
rod amild and generous people have been 
perverted into a nation of savages. Such 
was the school, the master, and the edu- 
cation. What scholars did he expect 
from it? Ifhe states the premises fairly, 
and argues regularly from them, I care 
not to what length he carries the deduc- 
tion; his conclusion must be mine. The 
fruit has been bitter indeed,, and blasted 
be the tree that produced it! These are 
the grand comprehensive lessons, which 
I expected from the genius and wisdom 
of my right hon. friend. In me, it is no 
flattery, no compliment to acknowledge 
the intellectual superiority of his mind. 
He knows how little I value these advan- 
tages in themselves. The abilities of 
eminent men are their weapons, not their 
merits: let us see what use they make of 
them. How has it happened, how was it 
possible, that of all the important reflec- 
tions, suggested by the events which have 
happened in France, the only one really 
applicable to the instruction of those 
whom it concerns in this country, should 
have escaped him! I mean to state it in 
the form of a supposition only, and leave 
the inference to be drawn and applied by 
every man to his own use. 

We have seen the consequence in France 
of driving a submissive people to the vio- 
lent application of extreme remedies to 
extreme disorders. Let me ask my right 
hon. friend, or any man, who knows het 
the internal state of France was for a few 

ears before the late convulsions, whether 
if, at any earlier period, suppose for ex- 
ample at the accession of Louis the six- 
teenth, there had been wisdom and vir- 
tue enough in the constituted powers and 
orders of the kingdom, in the ministers 
of the executive power, in the nobility, 
in the clergy, in the parliaments, to have 
granted some reasonable, though mode- 
rate relief to the people, to have cor- 
rected some of the most intolerable abuses 
in the government, to have surrendered 
some part of their own invidious, oppres- 
sive, and very often useless privileges with 
& good grace—whether, in that case, he 
does not think it probable that the ruin, 
which their obstinate adherence to the 
established system has brought on them- 
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selves, and on their country, would have 
been prevented? For myself I can af- 
firm, that it is not possible for the human 
mind to feel, on such a subject, a convic- 
tion more decided and complete than I 
do, that, if the prudent concessions I 
allude to, had been made in time, the mo- 
narchy of France at this hour would have 
stood untouched, and that the hierarchy, 
the nobility, and the law, instead of being 
crushed and demolished as they have been, 
would have remained in their places un- 
moved, with no material diminution either 
of profit or splendor, and certainly -with 
greater security than ever. They yielded 
at last, but at last it was too late. Upon 
us, I hope, the example of their conduct 
and its consequences will not be thrown 
away. : 
' [ have impeached the taste and justice 
of my right hon. friend. But I have an- 
other appeal to make to his personal spirit, 
which Pinow to be as high as belongs to 
anyman. Let me intreat him to consider, 
whether it be consistent with his charac- 
ter, to exhibit so much courage, where 
there is so little provocation or occasion 
for it. On the crimes committed in 
France it is an easy matter to enlarge; 
but to what purpose? Who is there in 
this House to be convinced or converted 
on that subject? He may flourish his 
sword in perfect safety on this ground, 
as all men may do, who have nobody to 
contend with. Certainly he will meet 
with no opposition, but.on the contrary, 
the most hearty concurrence in me and | 
every person with whom I have the ho- 
nour of acting in this eis With all 
his imagination Idefy him to conceive, 
with all his eloquence I defy him to ex-. 
press, a deeper sensation of disgust and 
detestation, than all of us have felt at the 
abominable scenes which have lately been 
exhibited at Paris. | 

My right hon. friend must now permit 
me to lay another instance of injustice to _ 
his charge—extraordinary indeed in its na- 
ture, though not very important in its ef- 
fect; and this shall be the last. The House 
have heard him, with every pleasure that 
belongs to astonishment, while he ranged 
over the whole circuit of human science, 
and glided through every region of the © 
ioral as well as the intellectual world ; 
through ethics, mechanics, pneumatics, 
hydraulics, geography, mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and Togte through all the polite 
arts, of swimming, flying, burning, skaiting, 
diving; the learning of his library, and the 
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meditations of his closet. On one subject 
alone he has studiously maintained a most 
delicate reserve. The unfortunate motion 
on your table, as far as I am able to re- 
collect, has never been blest with a single 
moment of his attention. On the actual 
subject of the debate, you may find him 
every where but at home. One would 
have thought, Sir, that the power of inven- 
tion could have added nothing to the cu- 
riosity of this proceeding. Other men, 
perhaps, with industry and resolution, 
might have stated the premises, and ap- 
plied them to the question as accurately 
as he has done. But it was reserved for 
the genius of my hon. friend to discover 
a connexion between those premises, and 
the conclusion he has drawn from them. 
After giving the House a specimen of his 
skill in every department of abstract sci- 
ence, of the depth of his theories, and the 
extent of his speculations, without be- 
stowing a single glance on the simple 
question, whether we shall or shall not 
appoint a committee to consider the peti- 
tion, my hon. friend turns short upon us, 
and says, look you, gentlemen, I ama 
plain practical man. I take things as 
they are. My opinions are founded on 
experience. It is you, philosophers, you 
theorists, you metaphysicians, who have 
done all the mischief, and would do much 
more, if you were not counteracted b 
simple, solid, experimental understand- 
ings, such as mine! I believe, sir, I may 
venture to say, that a more noble instance, 
than this, of bold and vigorous incon- 
gruity, a more intrepid disparate, as I 
think the Spaniards call it, is not to be 
found in modern or ancient eloquence. 
In the course of this debate some re- 
marks have been made on the petition on 
your table, and some invidious inquiries 
about the persons, who have signed it. 
Allow me to answer them by stating the 
fact. Undoubtedly, Sir, if they, who 
have prepared this petition, had thought 
that the authority of numbers would be 
useful to strengthen the remonstrances it 
contains, or to enforce the prayer of it, 
they might easily have contrived to get it 
signed by many thousands. But, if they 
had done so, what would have been the 
consequence? We should immediately 
have been told, and I think with reason, 
‘s You have brought us a long, laboured, 
intricate representation, signed by mul- 
titudes, who could not possibly have read 
it, or known what they were signing.” 
Foreseeing this reflection, we have taken 
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a wiser course, The petition is signed 
by afew; but by no man, who has not 
read it, who does not understand the con- 
tents, and is not convinced of the truth 
of it. The quality of the petitioners too, 
I presume, will be thought to entitle them 
to attention. It is not that I regard these 
factitious distinctions myself; but they, 
who do, may be assured that the majority 
of the petitioners I know, and all of them, 
I believe, are gentlemen who, in point of 
rank and fortune, are on a level with the 
generality of this House, and that, ifI 
had not been precluded by my situation 
in parliament, I should have been proud 
of signing it myself, and even have claimed 
it as the post of honour to have taken my 
station among the foremost in the list. 
I have no earthly personal interest in the 
success of the measure. On the contrary, 
the agitation of this question has been to 
me the source of infinite personal un- 
easiness ; of coldness, distance, and sepa- 
ration in private life, where once the 
warmest hiendship and affection have 
subsisted ; but my heart and mind go with 
the measure, and while there is hope, I 
never shall abandon it. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson), 
I think, observed last night, that, in fact, 
there was no occasion for so general a 
remedy as that which the petition aimed 
at. He did not deny that corruption 
existed in the election of the House of 
Commons; but in part, he defended the 
ractice as a thing tolerable in itself, and 
or the rest, he assured us, that the worst 
part of the abuses in question were gra- 
dually decreasing ; that, as the instances 
occurred, they would be successively cor- 
rected, and that, let the evil be what it 
would, this was the best way of removing 
it. That hon. gentleman will pardon me, 
if, with longer experience and observation 
of the subject, I differ from him about the 
fact. I affirm, with certain knowledge, 
that corruption has been for many years, 
and is in a state of progression; that 18, 
from the revolution to this hour. How 
it stands now, I need not attempt to 
explain; for I am in the company of 
those, who understand the subject as well 
asIdo. But I beg leave to state to the 
hon. gentleman what the situation of par- 
liamentary bribery and corruption was 1n 
this country about twenty years agoe 
The instance is curious and the authority 
unquestionable. I take it from a letter 
written by the late earl of Chesterfield to 
his son, never intended to be made public, 
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and unconnected with party views of. any 
kind, even those of the time he lived in: — 
«: Since that I have heard no more of it, 
which made me look out for some venal 
borough; and I spoke to a borough job- 
ber, and offered five-and-twenty hundred 
ounds for a secure seat in parliament ; 
ut he laughed at my offer, and said that 
there was no such thing as a borough to 
be had now; for the rich East and West 
Indians had secured them all, at the rate 
of three thousand pounds at least; but 
many at four thousand; and two or three 
that he knew, at five thousand.” 
Perhaps it will be said, the times are 


mended. Sir, for myself I can only pro-. 


test, that I have some reason to think 
otherwise. So far from any fall having 
taken place in the price of boroughs, I 
believe it never was higher than it has 
been lately, and that the most unfair ad- 
vantages have been taken, by dealers and 
chapmen, of customers in particular situa- 
tions.—I have heard of a worthy gentle- 
man who, after having made his bargain 
for five thousand pounds, without being 
known to the other party, was charged 
six thousand as soon as his name was dis- 
covered, and merely because the proprie- 
tor of the commodity would not take 


Jess from an honest gentleman, who had 


existed in the East Indies. You will allow, 
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consideration of a variety of complicated’ 
and minute provisions.— The discussion 
of such a detail had been sometimes sup 
posed to offer the most see ate 
ground of opposition, which could be. 
desired by those who were determined to 


| resist the introduction of all new projects 


Sir, that the worthy person I allude to” 


was hardly treated in that affair.—I give 


of representation, and to maintain the 
constitution of parliament on its old foun~ 
dations. For his part, he desired no suc 

advantage in this argument. He rejoiced, 
that on this occasion no specific plan had 
been proposed, which, either by the num- 
ber and variety of its defects, or by the 
plausible appeaiene of some subordinate 
parts, might divert the attention of the . 
House from that great, leading, and 
preliminary question, on which he was 
anxious, in the first instance, to fix the 
minds of those who heard him, ‘Is it 
necessary for the public good to make 
any alteration in the existing frame of 
parliament?” 

The hon. gentleman who presented the 
petition had held an open and a bold lan- 
guage, and his candour in that respect de- 
served acknowledgment: he had plainly 


avowed, that if the committee should be 


granted, and if adequate remedies should 
be applied to the grievances alleged in. 
the petition, the event must be “a change 
in the government of the country.” By a 
change in the government, the hon. gen- 
tleman could not intend merely a change 


you this instance, out of many, as a proof in the administration: he was, undoubtedly, 
of the actual state of the abuse. You see, | incapable of proposing to the nation, to 


by lord Chesterfield’s letter, how the 
case stood twenty years ago. Do you 


seriously believe that the purity of bo-/ as that of transferring 


rough mongers, and the morals of the | hands of any 
he could not intend to pursue, by such 


electors of Great. Britain, are mended 
since that time? that the commodity is 
not so scarce, or the demand for it not so 
considerable as it has been heretofore ? 
On that point, I can give you nothing but 
my own opinion and conviction, and I 
shall give it to you now in the solemn 
adopted language of parliament, that cor- 
ruption “ has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” 
he Earl of ea ada said, that his 
i ibaa applied to the whole spirit and 
substapce of the measure which was the 
subject of this debate; but that he did 
not mean to complain of the particular 
form in which it had been introduced into 
the House. Every proposition containing 
a o Sa plan for altering the frame of 
parliament, must involve man 
questions of detail, and must lead to the 
~£VOL. XXX.] 7 a 


} 


| 


1 


alter the whole order of the representation 
in parliament for a purpose so unworthy 
pose from the 


rty to those of another ; 


“means, an end comparatively so trivial. 


His purpose, therefore, is something of a 
‘more serious and durable nature; it 1s to 


change, not the administration on _but 
the very genius and spirit of the British 


‘ government; to separate those elementary 


intricate . 


principles of monarchy, of aristocracy, 
and of democracy, which are now mixed 
and blended in the frame of this House, 
and by combining them again, according 
to some new and different rule of propor- 
tion, to create a system, of which we at 
present know nothing more, than that it is 
to be new ia its texture, and whally dif- 
ferent in its effect from the existing order 
of our happy constitution, A project so 
stated, sad of such extent, has not been 
agitated in parliament during the present 
century ; and it is a duty which we all owe 
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tothe present and to succeeding times, to 
pause, and to deliberate with the utmost 
caution, before we consent even to take 
the first step towards a measure of such 
powerful effect, and of such lasting con- 
sequences. Before we part with those 
foundations on which the government has 
been so long settled, it becomes us to re- 
- ‘collect what that is which we are about to 
destroy, and to ascertain, as far as human 
foresight can enable us, what is likely to 
be substituted in its place. 

Lord Mornington said, he would state, 
as distinctly as he could, the several 
questions which occurred to his mind as 
necessary to be carefully examined in the 
earliest stage of this deliberation. In the 
first place, we ought to examine what is 
‘the nature, extent, and value of the prac- 
tical benefits which the people actually 
enjoy under the present frame of parlia- 
ment? and whether they are so evidently 


unconnected with the present frame of 


parliament, that an alteration of it could 
not possibly endanger their continuance ? 
‘In the next place, what is the nature and 
extent of the practical grievances now 
alleged pa whether they can reasonably 


be imputed to any defect in the frame of 


parliament — and if they can, whether 
they are of such weight and importance, 
as to overbalance the benefits actually 
enjoyed by the people? And lastly, is 
there a reasonable prospect that such a 
government is likely to be substituted in 
the place of the present, as shall better 
secure the benefits actually enjoyed by 
the people, or afford a more certain and 
effectual protection against the grievances 
of which the petitions complain ? 

In considering the first question, no 
‘argument is necessary to persuade the 
House of the real existence of those emi- 
- nent and substantial advantages which, for 

more than a century, have been universall 
felt, acknowledged, and understood, in this 
happy and flourishing nation. To enu- 
merate them will be sufficient: and no 
man can hear them named without feeling 
adue sense of their value. We know, 
that in many other countries a large share 
of political power has been directly exer- 
cised by the people. The form of all 
such governments is, in the common ac- 
Ceptation of the word, free; but the prac- 
tical result has often been the most odious 
and intolerable tyranny; and never, under 
any distribution of political 
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true ends of society been so effectually 
accomplished, or so long 


reserved, as 
under that government, which it is the 


professed design of this motion to change. 


Under that government, the life of. every 


individual is secured by the mild and equal 
spirit of the law; by the pureadministration 


of justice, by the admirable institution of 


juries; and by the gracious and equita- 
ble exercise of that prerogative, which is 


the brightest ornament of the British 
crown, the power of mitigating the rigour 
of criminal judgments, and of causing law 
and justice te be executed in mercy. 
Under that government, the liberty of the 


‘subject is established on the same founda- 
tions, and protected by the same safe- 


guards, which maintain the whole system 
of order in the state; it is a temperate and 
rational liberty, inseparably connected 
with all the most sacred duties of society. 
and while it adds new force to every civil, 
every moral, and every religious obliga- 


‘tion, it derives from them its most power- 


ful activity, and its most substantial 
strength. Resting on such foundations, 
and united with all the virtues, and with 
all the genuine interests, both of the mo- 
narch and of the people, it has long re- 
mained inviolate, and it seems to contain 
every principle of stability, which can 
enter into {the frame of any human insti- 
tution; for it can neither be abused by 


the subject, nor invaded by the Crown, 


without equal hazard to the safety of both; 
without endangering some fundamental 
principle of private tranquillity and do- 
mestic comfort on the one hand, or with- 
out disturbing the harmony and impairing 
the vigour of the monarchy on the other. 
Lord Mornington next spoke of the right 
of property, a right which, he said, was 
rendered sacred by the whole tenor of our 
laws, and was the basis of the constitution 
of parliament. a . 
These are the principal advantages 
which every subject of the realm now 
enjoys—the safety of his life, of his liberty, 
and ofhis property ; and surely these ad- 
vantages will not be more lightly esteemed 
by a wise people, because they are become 
habitual by long and uninterrupted pos- 
session. They are, in fact, the true 
sources of the security, of the repose, and 
of the affluence of private life; and there- 
fore they may justly be deemed the effici- 
ent and immediate causes of all real hap- 


piness in society. These advantages are 


confirmed by a peculiar excellence in the 


practical effect of the present structure of 
. # on 
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Parliament. Whatever might be con- 
tended to be the defective state of the re- 
presentation in theory, it is an undeniable 
fact, proved by daily, and almost by 
hourly experience, that there is no interest 


in the kingdom, however inconsiderable, 


which does not find some advocate in the 
House of Commons to recommend it to 
the attention of the legislature. From the 
same sources are necessarily derived the 
wealth, the power, and the splendor of the 
empire: it is the sense of safety, it is the 
confidence reposed in the protection of 
the government, which have encouraged 
the subject to adventure the fruits of his 
industry and skill in those enterprises of 
agriculture, of commerce, and of manu- 
factures, which, in the various stages of 
their progress, contribute equally to the 
profit of individuals, and to the prosperity 
of the state. From the united effects of 
all these circumstances, the collective in- 
terests of the empire have been in a pro- 
_ gressive state of improvement ever since 
the period of the Revolution. Even 
during most of our wars, the advancement 
of trade, and general opulence, has not 
been interrupted, particularly during the 
war of 1756; in the course of which, the 
commerce of the nation was scarcely less 
prosperous than her arms. One unfortu- 
nate exception to this statement must be 
admitted—the Americanwar. That war, 
(which was, in its origin, the war of the 
people) with every other calamity, un- 
doubtedly produced a general stagnation 
in the sources of national prosperity. 

In 1772, the value of the imports was 
14,500,0007. and that of the exports 
17,700,000). They had sunk in 1782, to 
12,700,000/. imports, and to 11,400,000/. 
exports, But whatever argument may be 
drawn from this period of disgrace and dis- 
aster, the rapid recovery of the country 
from the consequences of those misfortunes 
must not pass without remark. From 1782 
to 179], the imports rose to 19,600,000/. 
and the exports to 22,700,000/. In 1792 
thev were 19,600,000/. imports, and 
24,800,000/. exports. Decrease from 1772 
to 1782, imports 1,800,000/., exports 
6,300,000/. period of American wat. In- 
crease, 1782 to 1792, imports 6,900,000/., 
exports 13,400,000/. period since the 
peace. Increase of 1792 above 1772,imports 
§,100,000/., exports 7,100,000/. Thus, with 
all the imperfections and irregularities of 
this reprobated frame of parliament, the 
nation has risen from the locas state of 
humiliation and adversity, 
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“ More glorious and more dread than from no 
al 
“ And trusts herself to fear no second fate.” 


What had been the means by which the 
nation had not only surmounted all her 
difficulties in so short a time, but had been 
enabled to appear again among the states 
of Europe with increased strength, and 
with augmented splendor? During that 
period, no change of the system of repre- 
sentation had taken place. Whatever was 
affected by the reduction of the influence 
of the Crown, proceeded from the House 
of Commons under its present constitution. 
There was nothing to aid the country in 
that memorable struggle, but the intrinsic 
vigour of the constitution itself, neither 
improved, nor impaired by any alteration; 
it was the wisdom of parliament, supported 
by the uniform confidence and co-operation 
of the people, which had heen found equal 
to the arduous task of retrieving the anita 
of the empire, ina crisis of such difficulty 
and distress, as perhaps had never before 
been overcomeby any empire, of which the 
memory remained among mankind. This 
example, therefore, of the American war, 
considered in all its parts, exhibits ano- 
ther important practical excellence in the 
existing frame of the government. For it 
shows, that if the constitution has not the 
power (and what human work can have 
the power ?) to exempt us from every vi- 
cissitude of fortune, yet it contains an ac- 
tive principle, which, after the most severe 
calamities, enables the nation to recover 
her strength by a natural effort, and to 
repair all her losses from her own internal 
resources.: Lord: Mornington then said, 
he did not think he was called upon to 
prove, that all these advantages would 
necessarily be destroyed by any alteration 
in the present construction of the House 
of Commons. The weight of proofin this 
argument must be imposed on those who 

ropose a change in the government. It 
is incumbent on them to show, that these 
inestimable blessings are not interwoven 
with that system, which they mean to 
disturb. It cannot be denied thaf these 
blessings have been coeval with the pre- 
sent frame of government. We know 
that they can exist together; we do not 
know that they can exist separately. 
Their co-existence for sa long a period 
will be astrong presumption of their being 
intimately connected, until some stronger 

roof can be adduced to the contrary, It 
1s not, perhaps, within the reach of human 
wisdom to trace each of thesehappy effecta 
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_ (which every man feels) distinctly to its 
immediate cause, in any one of the mixed 
SY a of our government, or in the 
specific proportion which those principles 
bear to each other, as they are now com- 
bined; but if is at least as arduous an un- 
dertaking to prove, (without a previous 
experiment) that any different temperature 
of the same pracioles would produce the 
same effects; happier effects cannot rea- 
sonably be expected, or desired, and it 
would be a most criminal rashness, to com- 
mit the happiness of a whole nation to the 
hazard of a perilous experiment, which, 
at best, does not even promise any practical 
improvement in the civil condition of the 
people. Even {na constituent assembly, 
deliberating with no other view than that 
of selecting the best possible system of 

overnment, without prejudice in favour 
of any doctrine, and without attachment 
to any institution, under every imaginable 
circumstance of advantage to the hon. 
Seaton cause, what would be the de- 
termination of this argument? Let us 
suppose, that in a constituent assembly, 
the hon. gentleman were not merely to 
avow a design of changing the existing 
government of his country, but were to 
pa Sa in its place a new theory, more 
perfect than any which the human under- 
standing ever before conceived, and to all 
appearance exempt from any of the irregu- 
Jarities of the British constitution; his 
eloquence, and his ingenuity would cer- 
tainly be applauded. But if on the other 
side, some person were to rise, and to op- 
pose to that beautiful theory, a constitu- 
tion, which, however irregular and ano- 
malous in some of its parts, had realized 
to the people, for more than a century, 
every substantial benefit, which the hon. 
gentleman could hope to attain by the 
complete practical success of all his most 
sanguine speculations; would not even a 
constituent assembly (in which wisdom 
and prudence had any influence) adopt 
that constitution, which had been proved 
to be competent to all the ends of good 
Sabai in preference to'a theory, 
ramed with a view to the same ends, but 
of which the practical operation was un- 
tried, and must therefore be uncertain? 
Having stated these considerations on 
that question, which he had proposed at 
the opening of his speech, as the first to 
be examined, lord Mornington next ad- 
‘verted to the nature of the practical griev- 
‘ances alleged in the petitions and pro- 
ceeded to inquire whether they were to be 
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imputed to the defective state of the 
fabric of parliament. eo, 
The principal grievances enumerated 
eres The whole system of the wars in 
which the nation had been engaged; the 
debt in which it has been involved by 
those wars; and the taxes with which the 
people are burthened in consequence of 
the debt; and it is asserted, that these 
evils could never have existed, if the re- 
presentation of the people in parliament 
had been differently modelled. That war 
is at all times a great evil, and that our 
wars have been the original causes both of 
the national debt, and of the taxes, is a 
truth which cannot admit of dispute. But 
if is also true, that under certain circum- 
stances, war may be justly demanded by 
the unanimous voice of the wisest nation, 
and may become of necessity even the sys- 
tematic policy of the most prudent, mo- 
derate, and incorrupt councils. In order 
to substantiate the comprehensive charge - 
exhibited by the petitioners against every 
parliament which has sat since therevolu- 
tion, it must be proved, that our warssince 
that time have generally been undertaken 
in contradiction bothto the declared sense, 
and to the manifest interests of the people. 
But no man who is not entirely igncrant 
of our history, will hazard a proposition 
so false in allits parts. The peculiar situa- 
tion and circumstances of this island en- 
gaged the nation for a long time in suc 
cessive contests for the preservation of her 
constitution, of her trade, and of her fo- 
reign dominions. The wars which imme- 
diately followed the revolution, were ab- 
solutely necessary for the security of that 
auspicious settlement. The recent estab- 
lishment required protection, not only 
against the abdicated king, and those who 
supported his cause at home, or who had 
followed his fortunes abroad, but also 
against the pride and jealousy of Louis 
14th. He could not suffer a limited mo- 
narchy, founded on the liberties: of the 
people, to grow up, and flourish in peace 
so near his throne. He naturally foresaw 
that such a constitution must become a 
continual reproach to the tyranny of his 
government, and‘an insuperable obstacle 
to the progress of his ambition.—It was 
therefore his policy to attempt the des- 
truction of so formidable a neighbour, by 
every jeans both of open force and secret 
machination ; and under such circumstan- 
ces, every motive of self-preservation, of 
justice, and of honour, required, not only 
that the English nation should oppose a 
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firm resistance to thedirect attacks of this 
restless and implacable enemy, but that a 
systematic plan of offensive alliance, 
and of vigorous war, should be steadily 
jursued for the effectual reduction of 
jis overgrown and dangerous power. 
~ These wars, undertaken in such acause, and 
with such views, were the original founda- 
tion of the national debt; and if it should 
be observed, that they were undertaken in 
opposition to the wishes of a numerous 
party in the nation, let it be remembered, 
that thesame party was equally disaffect- 
ed, to the cause of our liberties, of our 
laws, and of our religion. The wars in the 
reign of queen Anne were directed to the 
hae object of preserving the crown in 
e Protestant line, and of insuring the ac- 
cession of the ilustrious family now on 
the throne. ° Since the happy accession 
of that family, the great increase of com- 
merce, andthe extension of our dominions 
in every quarter of the globe, have excited 
the jealousy of other powers; the nation 
has often been compelled to defend the 
freedom of her trade ; and in contending 
for that object, it has been her fortune to 
extend her forcign possessions by large 
‘ and valuable acquisitions of territory. 
The defence of those acquisitions has 
again induced the necessity of having re- 
course to arms. And unless it shall be 
maintained. that to preserve the principal 
sources of our commercial opulence, of 
our revenue, and of our naval superiority, 
was an unwise and unjustifiable object of 
war, the policy and justice of the wars 
undertaken by the princes of the house of 
Brunswick can be as little contested, as it 
can be denied, that the conduct and event 
of those wars have been glorious to the 
military character of this brave people. 
Lord Mornington said, he would not fa- 
tigue the House by entering more parti- 
cularly into the history of the wars since 
the accession of George Ist, but he would 
assert greta: that many of them were 
wars of absolute necessity; all were un- 
dertaken with the concurrence, and most 
of them, not only in strict conformity to 
the interests, but at the earnest desire of 
the public. Perhaps it would appear on 
dnearer view of the subject, that the most 
popular wars had also beer the most ex- 
pensive, and had generally terminated in 
the largest increase of the national debt. 
Here, however, the case of the American 
War was again to be distinguished from the 
rest. That war, it was well known, wag 
commenced with the public approbation. 
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It was undertaken for the specious pur- 
pose of asserting a right in parliament of 
compelling America to relieve the Mother 
country from a part of the burthens incur- 
red in the defence of the colonies, during 
the justly popular war of 1756. - Lord 
Mornington said, he was one of those who 
had always condemned the whole policy 
of the American war; but it was well 
known that the opinion of the nation at 
large was never decidedly expressed in fa- 
your of a peace, until the last year, or, at 
soonest, the year preceding the last, of 
that unfortunate contest. For a period, 
therefore, of two years at most, he admit- 
ted, that a difference of opinion had exist- 
ed between the parliament and the nation. 
But would it be contended, that, accord- 
ing to the very first notion of a represen- 
tative government, a temporary opposition 
to the desires of the people might not 
sometimes be essential to their permanent 
interests? In this case, therefore, the ob- 
jection could not be to the general princi- 
ple of interposing the caution, and pru- 
dence of a deliberative assembly between 
the passions and caprices of the people, 
and the final result of the public councils. 
The abuse of this salutary principle, in 
the two last years of the American war, 
was not of such a nature, and had not. 
produced such consequences, as to com- 
pel us, at this time, to expose the princi- 
ple itself to hazard by an alteration in 
the constitution, since the diminution of 
the influence of the Crown, which had 
been affected by parliament, the same 
abuse was not likely to recur to any con- 


siderable extent ; and against the injury 
. which the country had suffered in the last 
' two years of the American war, must be 
set the rapid recovery of the national 


wealth and force since the peace. Here 
lord Mornington referred to his former 
statement on this subject. This view of 


the wars since the revolution leads to a 


_ conclusion directly opposite to the inten- 


tions of the petitioners ; forit shows (sub- 


' ject always to the exceptionsstated on the 
case of the American war) that the par- 


liaments of those times, if they had been 
chosen even by the individual suffrage of 
every man in the nation, could not have 
pursued a more pacific system, without 
betraying the interests, and rejecting the 
sense of the people. 

With respect to the debt, being the in- 
evitable consequence of repeated wars, it 
stands on the same argument with them. 
It originated in the reign of William 3d, 
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when the principles of the constitution, 
were supposed to flourish in full vigour. 
If, since that period, it has grown to an 
enormous size, the resources of the coun- 
try have not only kept pace with it, but 
have greatly surpassed it, in every stage 
of its growth, and ultimately have afforded 
the means of providing for its gradual 
extinction. Lord Mornington said, that 
he could not leave this part of the subject 
without observing, that the petitioners, 
who had placed the debt at the head of 
their list of grievances, had not taken the 
trouble of ascertaining the extent of the 
evil of which they complained ; for the 
had stated the debt at 280 millions, whic 
was an addition of about 40 millions to its 
real amount. ‘The petitioners appeared 
_ to be still more ignorant of the nature and 
gmount of the taxes, which they re- 
presented as so burthensome to them. 
In the first place, they had stated the 
taxes at 20 millions, instead of J7. In 
the next place, they had entirely omitted 
to make any allowance for the very con- 
siderable augmentation of revenue, which 
had been the necessary effect of the in- 
grease of trade. A large sum which they 
had placed to the account of increased 
burthens, as if they themselves suffered 
under them, arose, in fact, from no addi- 
tional burthen whatever; but from the in- 
' creased produce of the existing taxes, in 
proporiion to the extension of our com- 
merce, and to the progressive wealth of 
the nation, After what had been stated 
on the wars and debt, it only remained to 
be inquired, with regard to the taxes, whe- 
ther they. were imposed in such a manner 
as to bear more heavily on the people than 
the necessities of the staterequired ? Who- 
ever examined the different branches of 
the revenue, must acknowledge, that 
the prevailing principle throughout the 
whole system of our taxation was, to re- 
lieve the lower orders of the community 
as much as possible, from the weight of 
the public burthens, and to throw it on 
those who were best able to support it. 

. .He concluded this part ofthe argument, 
by remarking, that the choice of the par- 
ticular moment for proposing to change 
the government, on account of the debt 
and taxes, had not been very happy. The 
proposition had been started by those who 
now bring it forward, precisely at thetime, 
when, by the operation of a law, passed 
within ‘hase few years, parliament had 
been enabled to redeem ten millions of the 
public debt, and had actually commenced 
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a plan for the gradual diminution of 
the public burthens, by taking off some 
of those taxes, which pressed most se- 
verely on the indigent and laborious 
classes of the people. To swell the cata- 
logue of grievances exhibited by the peti- 
tioners, much labour had been employed 
in the debate. Amongst other chargea, it 
had been asserted, that from the defects 
in itsconstitution, and their consequen¢es, 
this House had lost the confidence of the 
people. Lord Mornington said, he really 
could not understand to what moment 
within the period of these last nine years, 
this complaint could consistently be ap- 
sa by the gentlemen opposite. He had 
eard from those gentlemen, during al- 
most the whole of that eventful period, a 
language totally different. He had heard 
them uniformly complain, that the sup- 
port which this House had received int 
nation, on the most momentous and try- 
ing occasions, was to be imputed to an 
universal delusion, which had corrupted 
the judgment of the whole people. ‘The 
confidence of the people in this House had 
not hitherto been denied, but it had been 
lamented as a fatal error; whether the 
people were really in the wrong on alt 
those important occasions, or whether the 
gentlemen opposite had contended that 
the people were in the wrong, merely be- 
cause they happened to differ with them 
in opinion, is a question foreign to this ar- 
gument. The fact that this House had 
met with the cordial support of the people 
during that period could not be contested. 
Has any event happened of late, from 
which it can be collected that the people 
now repose a less degree of confidence in 
this House ? Can it be collected from the 
almost unanimous zeal with which they 
have so lately defended that constitution, 
of which the frame of parliament forms a 
most material part? Can it be collected 
from their aid and vigorous ca-opera- 
tion in every measure which has been 
taken by parliament to resist the designs 
of France ? Is it in the bounties to seamen 
and soldiers, or in the subscriptions for 
the maintenance of the widows and chil- 
dren of those who may fall in battle, that 
we are toseek for the symptoms ofa ge- 
neral disaffection to the ae govern- 
ment, and of that spirit of jealousy and 
suspicion with which it is said all the pro- 
ceedings of this House are observed by 
the nation? 
Another 


grievance had been discovered 
by a teataied 


gentleman (Mr. Erskine), 
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which he rather mentioned for the singular | kingdom) he would not hesitate to adopt 
ingenuity ofthe discovery, thanas thinking | that strange and extravagant project. 
_ it merited a seriousanswer. ‘The learned | Whatever other plan he may have formed 
Niele had traced the origin of the | in his own breast, it is evident that he is 
rench revolution, with all its errors, | prepared, under certain circumstances, to 
follies, and crimes, to the vitious constitu- | admit the plan of universal suffrage. The 
tion of the British House of Commons. | question, therefore, arises, whether it is 
The hon. gentleman who had just sat down | not probable that he a be driven to 
(Mr. Francis) entirely disagreed with the | that very alternative in which he has al- 
learned gentleman ; for he had told us that | ready anticipated his own decision ? There 
the French revolution, with its dreadful | is every reason to believe, that the great 
consequences, must be imputed solely to | mass of the nation would reject any pro- 
thedespotism and corruption of the ancient | position, however framed, which was pro- 
monarchy of France. Leaving those gen- | fessedly designed to effect a change in the 
‘tlemen to adjust their contradictory opi- present government of the country. The 
‘nions, in all probability the events which | hon. gentleman is, therefore, reduced to 
had happened in France would not, in any | the necessity of looking for support among 
‘view oF them, be deemed an argument for | the few, who have declared their discon- 
changing the government of Great Britain. | tent under that government: his whole 
Thus dane the account between the | strength is in their numbers; and he must 
benefits enjoyed under the present frame of | frame his plan of alteration in conformity 
oe and the evils imputed to it. | to the favourite maxims of the majority of 
hen the balance was struck, he believed | his supporters. Of all the petitions on 
the House could not think that any change | the table, he has selected one only, as de~ 
was necessary either for the fae | of pri- serving the consideration of a committee. 
_ vate happiness, or of public prosperity. | That petition is expressed with caution, 
It still remained to be examined, what | but it is signed by fewer names than any 
might be expected in the room of the| other on the table, and is avowedly the 
present government, in the event of a| production of the society of gentlemen 
change? Nothing having been distinctly | associated under the title of the “« Friends 
stated on this head, excepting that a|of the People.” It cannot seriously be 
change is to be made, we seem at the first | intended wholly to pass by all the other 
view to be left entirely to the uncertainty | petitions; to treat them as utterly un- — 
of conjecture on this most important of | worthy of notice; and to rely on this single. 
all the civil concerns of mankind. Perhaps | petition as being sufficient of itself to 
this state of doubt and ignorance would | justify a change in the goverment, and to 
be alone a sufficient objection to the mo- | decide the principles by which that change 
tion; no wise and prudent man would | shall be regulated: if such should be the 
commence the demolition of an established | intention, the majority of the petitioners 
government, under which he had lived | will probably be as little satisfied with the 
happily and prosperously, without some | new project, whatever it may be, as they 
knowledge of the system to be raised on | are with the present constitution. It is 
its ruins, without some opportunities of therefore reasonable to argue, from the 
Comparison and of examination. But the | general tendency of all the petitions ; and 
argument. need not be rested on this | it is just to conclude, that whatever is the 
ground. The candour of the hon. gen- | prevailing doctrine of representation, in 
tleman, and the indiscreet zeal of the pe- | which most of them concur, between that 
titioners, have given us the means of | doctrine and the existing frame of par- 
forming a tolerably accurate notion of the | liament the hon. gentleman must ultimatel 
exchange which is likely to be offered to | make his option. Those petitions, which 
us in the committee. Ifthe hon. gentle- | bear so striking a resemblance to each 
man has not told us what he nieans to | other, seem at the first view to have an air 
propose in the place of the present go- | of moderation: but they all agree in main- 
ernment, he has distinctly avowed what | taining it to be “ an undisputed principle 
he prefers to it. He has declared, that | of the constitution, that the third estate 
if he were to be compelled to make an| ought to be elected by the Commons of 
option between the present government, | the kingdom, or by a majority thereof.” 
and that project commonly called universal | These expressions, taken in the latitude in 
representation (or the extension of the} which they are here used, must be under- 
right of suffrage to every male adult in the } stood to comprehend every individual,or at 
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least a majority of all the individuals in the 
kingdom, without any limit or distinction 
of property. In the first sense, the doc- 
trine requires no comment; it is in plain 
terms the principle of universal suffrage, 
asserted in its utmost extent. The words, 
‘or by a majority thereof,” cannot rea- 
sonably be deemed a limitation of the first 
part of the proposition: for it is impossible 
to imagine any point, where a boundary 
can be correctly drawn between a right in 
the majority of the whole people, and a 
right in the whole people to exercise the 
elective franchise. . 

It may be remarked in passing, that no 
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has proceeded. At the head of the sig- 
natures stands thename of Thomas Hardy, 
a name obscure in this country, but not | 
unknown to the National Convention of 
France. In the month of November, 
Thomas Hardy, secretary to, the Corres- 
ponding Society, on behalf of that society, 
subscribed an address to the Convention, 


| which breathed so sincere an affection for 


the cause of the French republic, and so 
warm a zeal for the destruction of the | 
British government, as to obtain the ho- 
7 being circulated throughout all 
the departments, and all the armies of our 
enemy. It is remarkable, that for some 


trace whatever of this principle, which the | time past, a public invitation has appeared 
penton call ‘ undisputed,” is to be | inthe name of the Corresponding Society, 


ound in the whole history of the constitu- | apace i } 
| for a radical reform in the House of Com- 


tion of parliament. The elective franchise, 
at no period, has been absolutely vested 
either in the people at large, or in the ma- 
jority of them; it has been distributed 
at all times according to some principle 
of selection; in some instances re- 
gulated by property, in some by other 
considerations, but never by a mere nu- 
merical division oftheindividuals of the na- 
tion. Such is the doctrine on which those 
who profess to be the most moderate elass 
of the hon. gentleman’s supporters, desire 
_ to place the structure of parliament. The 


all persons to sign a petition 


mons. Combining these circumstances, 
can it be doubted, that this petitign 1s the 


| fabrication of the Corresponding Society ? 


And can any man, who has observed the 
proceedings of that society, believe, that 
the deluded persons who compose it will 
rest satisfied with any temperate reform? 
or that they would be contented even with 
the full execution of the extravagant pro- 
ject recommended in their own petition, if 
they were not ee that the accom- 
plishment of that measure must lead to 


next class speaks a less guarded language. : consequences of infinitely greater extent 
The petitioners from Derby tell us, that | than any of the absurdities, however nu- 
“¢ they are assured, upon the most mature | merous and extensive, with which the very 


reflection, and diligent Inquiry, that the 
present system of representation is con- 
tradictory to the rights of man.” The 
petition from Sheffield (which, although 
not on the table, may justly be considered, 
in this branch of the argument, as a leading 
part of the hon. gentleman’s Support) de- 
clares, that “‘ men, and not houses or land, 
are the objects of representation.” A pe- 
tition has been presented by the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last (Mr. Francis), 
‘“‘ from sundry inhabitants of London, 
Westminster, and their vicinity,” which 
deserves peculiar attention. It sets forth. 
“« that, according tothe established maxim 


first view of such asvstem must strike the 
most superficial observer? The origin 
and tendency of this petition, and the cir- 
cumstances by which it is distinguished, 
must naturally draw the observation of the 
' House to the most numerous, the most 
active, and the most formidable class of 
' friends to the cause in which the hon. gen- 
. tleman is engaged. These are the several 
_ societies, whose dangerous doctrines have 
‘lately attracted so much of the vigilance 
_ of parliament, and have excited such just 
alarm and indignation in the ane In 
‘this House, gentlemen have uniformly 
‘contended, that these societies have no- 


— 


of all good governments, every man ought ' thing in view but the innocent object of 
to be, in some measure, his own legislator; | improving the representation of the people. 
and it concludes, by recommending as the They are known to the hon. gentleman 
only effectual, permanent, and practicable : merely as parliamentary reformers ; under 
plan. of reform, that the right of voting | that disguise they have tendered him their 
should be restored universally to every | support. But they are known in another 
man, not incapacitated by nature for want | character to the people at large, whom 
of reason, or by law for the commission of | they have attempted to corrupt, and to 
crimes ; and that elections should be an- | the magistrates, whose peculiar duty it is 
nual.” It is not immaterial to trace from | to watch over and restrain all disturbers 
what quarter this extraordinary petition | of the public peace: they are known to 
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have openly professed, and assiduously , influence to restrain within some bounds 
propagated, doctrines tending not only to | of moderation the extravagance of these 
alienate the affections of his majesty’s |-wild and mischievous doctrines, or that 
subjects, from his person, family, and go- | wherever they might fail in restraining 
' wernment, but to taint every principle, by | such doctrines, at least. they would care- 
‘which the order of civil society is rendered | fully abstain from all intercourse with 
permanent, or even practicable among | those who continued to profess them. 
mankind. They are known to have ap- | The authority of a single, and not a very 
-plauded the example, to have solicited the | numerous society, exercised with the ut- 
alliance, and to have received the caresses | most sincerity, and even with success in 


of the National Convention of France, and 
to have sought the establishment of a Na- 
tional Convention in great Britain. The 
-zeal, which is universally professed by 
every one of these societies in the cause 
of parliamentary reform, is merely subsi- 
diary to the great ebject of introducing 
their favourite maxims in the most advan- 
tageous shape: a change in the system of 
resentation is not the real end of their 
orts, but is pursued, as affording the 
most favourable means of facilitating that 
total subversion of the monarchy itself, 
which will ever appear impracticable, even 
‘to the most adventurous and misguided 
zeal, while the constitution of parliament 
shall remain unimpaired. 
This last description of the friends to a 
. Change in the government, will undoubt- 
-edly acquiesce even in a plan of reform, 
‘which shall proceed no farther than to 
extend the right of voting to every man 
in the kingdom; but the hon. gentleman 
cannot hope to appease these societies, 
even fora moment, by any proposition 
of a more limited nature. Thus we see, 
that of all the hon. gentleman’s support- 
-ers (excepting the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, who have expressed no opinion: on 
this part of the subject) not one is 
likely to be satisfied with any. project of 
representation less extensive than that of 
- universal suffrage, while many look even 
beyond that project, and regard it only 
-as the beginning of more effectual mis- 
chief, and of. more general confusion. 
‘This view of the tempers, characters, 
and opinions, which the hon. gentleman 
‘must consult in the arrangement of his 
plan of reformation, opens a most alarm- 
-mg prospect of the principles by which 
the settlement of the new government is 
likely to be directed : a closer investiga- 
‘tion of the collateral circumstances of 
-the case will only tend to increase our 
anxiety, and to confirm our apprehen- 
.Sions.' At the close of the last session of 
- parliament, we were encouraged to ex- 
pect that the hon. gentleman, and his 
‘awn society, might have had sufficient 
{ VOL. XXX.] 


particular instances, must, however, have 
proved a weak and ineffectual barrier 
against that rash and arrogant spirit of in- 
novation, from which the principal dan- 
ger was to be apprehended ; more espe- 
cially, when the very title and institution 
of such a society must have perpetually 
counteracted the efficacy of its precepts, 
by encouraging general discontent, and 
by giving a respectable sanction and a 
specious pretext to.every turbulent antl 
seditious disposition in the nation. Weak 
and ineffectual as.such a security would 
be, we cannot flatter ourselves that we 
possess even that precatious advantage. 
The correspondence of the Friends of the 
People, as far as is published (con- 
nected with other transactions), affords 
abundant proof, that, whatever may be 
their good disposition, they can neither 


-effectually repress the violence of their 


followers, nor wholly avoid. connexions, 
of which they themselves acknowledge the 


dangerous tendency. In May 1792, the 


people of Sheffield address a letter to the 
Society, requesting ‘its advice, counte- 
nance, and protection, and styling it 
‘‘their leader and director in the great 
and necessary business of reform.” The 
Society, as might be expected, return an 
answer fraught with the most wholesome 
admonitions, and containing the soundest 
maxims of prudence and discretion. The 
Society “ counsels the people of Sheffield 
to observe a wariness and caution in all 
their language ; because, as the Society 
remarks, wary and cautious language ts 
the genuine characteristic of moderate 
views.” The Society warns its pupils of 
the dangers which attend “ ardent indis- 
cretion;” and concludes “ by congratu- 


lating them and the country on the intre- 


pid moderation which is to be expected 


-from them in future.” The fruits of these 


excellent lessons we have seen in the pe+ 


-tition from Sheffield; which, for the in- 


decency of its -language, .was justly re- 

jected. by the House. The doctrines 

maintained in the body of that petition 

have been already stated, and.must be 
[3 K} ‘: 
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ardent indiscretion,” than of wariness 
‘or caution. No part of the petition car- 
‘ries the least appearance of ‘ modera- 
‘tion; but the petitioners have not 


‘wholly disappointed the expectations of 


-their Jeaders and directors; in their el 

‘preamble they take care to appear sufh- 

 -ciently “ intrepid ;” for they impeach the 
‘title under which the House sits as a 

‘branch of the legislature ; and they deny 
‘that we are, “ inthe just sense of the 
-words, the Commons of Great Britain in 
“parliament assembled.” 

‘This is the only instance, as far as can 
‘be collected from the printed proceedings 
of the Friends of the People, in which 
‘the influence of their admonitions upon 
the minds of their followers has been. put 
to the proof; and in this instance it has 
been found of no weight. Among the 
‘advantages held forth to the public by 
this society, at the time of its institu- 
‘tion, we were assured, that its utmost 
-efforts would be employed to raise a 
‘standard, to which none but moderate 
‘men could resort to, to discountenance, 
and to reject all communication with 
‘those of a different description ; and by 
these means to counteract the operation 
‘of the delusive and destructive principles 
contained in the writings of Mr. Paine. 
Their endeavours to accomplish these ob- 
ae have been peculiarly unfortunate. 
‘In May 1792, the Society for Constitu- 

'-tional Information addressed a letter to 
the Friends of the People, exhorting 
‘them “to cast away all aristocratic re- 
‘serves, and to contend honestly and fairly 
for the people’s rights in their full extent, 
af they hoped to grapple successfully with 
the powerful despotism to which they 
were opposed.” This language seems to 
have been properly understood by the 
hon. gentleman and his friends. In their 
answer, after several animadversions on 
the various resolutions and proceedings 
‘of the Constitutional Society, particularly 
on those in which an approbation of the 
-doctrines of Mr.Paine had been expressed, 
‘they conclude with these words : ** We must 
beg leave to decline all future intercourse 
with a society, whose views and objects, 
as far as we can collect them from the 
various resolutions and proceedings which 

have been published, we cannot help re- 

arding as irreconcileable with those real 
interests, on which you profess to inform 

_ and enlighten the people.” From the day 

on which this a is dated, to the end 
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of the autumn, the Constitutional So~ 


‘ciety continued to “ inform and enlighten 


the people, in the same vee and with 
increased assiduity, by diffusing and re- 
commending the doctrines of Mr. Paine, 
and the example of France. In the 
month of November, Mr. John Frost 
and Mr. Joel Barlow, being invested with 
a diplomatic character by their brethren 
of this society, presented at the bar of 
the National Convention of France, that 
memorable address, which has been so 


justly reprobated by every loyal subject 


in this kingdom. In delivering their cre- 


dentials, these ambassadors pronounced 


a speech, in which they expressed a full 
confidence, ‘‘ that in a short space of time, 
congratulations would be received by a 
National Convention in England.” Among 
many remarkable passages, the addrese 
contains a most elevated panegyric on 


“ the glorious victory of the 10th of Au- 


gust ;” a day, carefully distinguished from 
the 2d of September, by those enlight- 
ened judgments which have deliberately’ 
estimated the comparative merits of those 
inhuman massacres; a day, however, 
which differed in no essential circum- 
stane from the 2d of ‘September, except- 
ing that on the 10th of August, (ae- 
cording to. most accounts) more blood 
was shed, and it was the blood of faithful. 
servants, engaged in the discharge of a 
lawful duty, and in the defence of the per- 
son and family of a lawful sovereign. On 
the 10th of August, a limited monarch 
was violently deposed from his threne, 
and (to complete the triumph of that glo- 
rious victory) was soon afterwards com- 
mitted to a prison, which was never 
opened to him, until the time arrived 
when he was exposed to the insult of a 
pretended trial, and led forth, in the face 
of his subjects, to suffer an ignominious 
death. To court the alliance of an usur- 
pation, established on such crimes, to 
dignify the success of such crimes with 
the name of a glorious victory, and to 
express an expectation that a similar 
usurpation might soon be established m 
this country, was a conduct and a lan- 
guage which not only indicated “ ob- 
jects and views utterly irreconcileable 
with the real interests of the people,” 
but an entire disregard of every feeling 
which adorns the British character. If, 
therefore, in the month of May, the hon. 


-gentleman and his society thought it ne- 


cessary to disclaim .all mtercourse with 


the Constitutional Society, it might’ rea~ 
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sonably be supposed, that the events of | his name and his talents te measures, not- 


the month of November would have ren- 
dered all communication between them 
absolutely impossible. 

But ivthe month of November a new 
and very different description of societies 
arose ; those associations, which, founded 
on the general sense of present happi- 
ness; on the fear of change, which natu- 
rally accompanies that sense; on the 
steady loyalty, and on all the moral and 
religious duties of a free and virtuous 
people, have contributed in a great mea- 
sure to avert the dangers, which at that 
time threatened the very being of the 
constitution in church and state. One 
great object of these associations was, to 
bring to justice, by regular process of 
faw, and by the verdict ofa jury, the au- 
thors and propagaters of seditious doc- 
trines, and peeayy to check the cir- 
culation of ‘Mr. Paine’s libels, and 
to counteract their mischievous effects. 
In its principle, this object seemed to ac- 
cord precisely with the professions of the 
Friends of the People: yet strange as it 
may appear, at this critical juncture, the 
Friends of the People actually coalesced 
with many‘leading characters in the Con- 
stitutional Society, under the new title of 
“‘ Friends to the Liberty of the Press,” 
for the avowed purpose of censuring these 
laudable associations, and of defeating 
the efforts of their honest and well-di- 
rected zeal. It is not meant to insinuate 
that the hon. -gentleman and his friends, 
by this junction, adopted the general ob- 
jects and views of those persons, whom 
they had before so wisely disclaimed ; but 
it cannot be denied, that they consented 
to admit those persons to act in common 
with them in pursuing the particular ob- 
jects of the new institution; and above 
all, in defeating the measures of the as- 
sociations against republicans and level- 
lers. Mischievous as the effects of such 
an union must be, even if they could be 
limited to the professed objects of this 
new society, the evil does not stop there : 
. Any degree of credit, which the per- 
sons described may be supposed to de- 
rive from the countenance of the hon. 
gentleman in this joint pursuit, will be 
turned by them to their own separate 
purposes, and will be applied to promote 
their own boundless projects of innovation 
and disorder. If, under the shelter of 
the hon. gentleman’s character, they 
should grow into authority and strength, 
they may in the end compel him to lend 
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less fatal to his own interests, than to. 
those of his country. While he avows it. 
to be his fixed intention (even in the exe, 
treme case which he has stated ) to change. 
the existing government of the country, | 
his endeavours to disengage himself from 
any enemy to that government of any 
deseription, must be, as they have been, 
vain and fruitless. All the enemies of. 
the British constitution will cling to him, 
in spite of his efforts to shake them off, 
until their hatred of the present establish-. 
ment shall have been completely satiated. 
in the ruin of the state, in the misery, and. 
perhaps in the blood, of all ranks and or- 
ders of the people— es 
“‘Non missura cutem nisi plena cruoris hi-, 
. Tudo” . ; 
Lord Mornington contended, from all 
these considerations, that the plan of 
universal suffrage, connected with the 
principles of the French revolution, was 
that which was most likely to be substi-: 
tuted in place of the present system of 
representation. Before he spoke of the 
practical effects of such a plan, he warned. 
the House, that this notion of extending 
the elective franchise to every male adult 
in the kingdom, was by no means the ex- 
treme limit of the speculative principle 
of right, in which it had orginated; on. 
the same principle is founded a theory in- 
finitely more extensive, and at least equally 
practicable. This curious theory isto be 
found in a treatise, intituled, ** The Social 
Contract,” written by J. J. Rousseau; a 
work no otherwise worthy of attention, 
than that it is known to be the fountain. 
head from which the principles of the 
French revolution have been derived. 
The original principle of right on which 
the system of universal suffrage rests, 1s 
usually expressed in. this proposition, 
‘¢ No man_ ought to be bound by laws to 
which he has not consented, either in per- 
son, or by his representative. The author 
of the Social Contract maintains, that the 
national will or sovereignty of the people 
cannot be represented at all; that every 
law which has not been ratified by the 
people in person, is null and void in its 
nature ; that the people of England are: 
never in a state of freedom, excepting 
when they are in the very act of exercising 
the elective franchise ; and that they be-. 
come slaves the moment a general election 
is concluded ; and finally, that every go-. 
vernment by representation is, in its na- 
ture, a tyranny, however extended the 
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right of suffrage may be, because the na- 
tional will, or, in other words, the vote 
of every individual, is not directly con- 
sulted in every act of legislation. Having 
_ established these fundamental maxims of 
his theory, the author meets with a prac- 
tical difficulty of some importance : a peo- 
ple consisting entirely of legislators, would 
not find much leisure for any other affairs 
than those of the state. Such a nation 
must, in the first instance, renounce all 
the arts and improvéments of civilized so- 
ciety ; it must renounce every pursuit of 
commerce, of trade, and of manufacture, 
together with the whole system of poli- 
tical economy in all its branches, by 
means of which, the modern states of the 
world have been enabled to rise to public 
opulence and prosperity, and to augment 
and diffuse all the conveniencies of private 
life. But all these are deemed by the 


author ta be sacrifices of no moment ;— 


poverty is a republican virtue—and in the 


Opinion of those who know how to form 


@ just estimate of things, the gain would 
he corisiderable to every individual, who 
should exchange his industry, his skill, 
his affluence, and his ease for a portion of 
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the national sovereignty, the exercise of, 


which, however barren and unprofitable 
in all other respects,. is always grateful to 
the ruling passions of vanity and ambition. 
But these are not the only obstacles to 
the institution of this incomparable re- 
public. It is evident, that where the 
whole people were called from hour to 
hour to the senate, to discharge the 
dignified duties of legislation and go- 
vernment, their domestic concerns, and 
the ardinary !abours of agriculture, must 
also stand still: the ground could not be 
cultivated ; food could not be provided ; 
and these proud and generous repub- 
Jicans, in a state of perfect freedom, would 
want the common necessaries of life, and 
be exposed to all the calamities of indi- 

ence and famine. The author of the 

ocial Contract fairly confesses, that he 
_despairs of seeing these obstacles sur- 
_ mounted by the degenerate citizens of 

the modern world m whose minds he 


says, the genuine ardor of liberty has. 


been utterly extinguished by the busy 
spirit of commerce, hy the desire of gain, 
and by the love of convenience. But in 
erder to show that his plan is perfectly 
' practicable among wise and virtuous men, 
he recommends, with the utmost zeal, 
the admirable expedient, by which the 
aicient repablics of Greece contrived to 
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reconcile the full enjoyment of natural: 
rights, with the possibility of natural ex- 
istence. The people of Greece, he says, 
transacted all public business in person;: 
they were all assembled from morning till 
night in the public forum; they were not: 
greedy of gain ; their sole occupation was’ 
the care of their liberty ; and all the me- 
nial offices of their Houses, and all. the: 
labours of the'field were performed for. 
them by slaves. . ; 
Here, then, is the only practicable ar- 
rangement, by means of which the Cor- 
responding Society can be gratified with: 
the sight of that “‘ good government whose 
established maxim it is, that every man 
should be his own legislator.” - Here the 
petitioners from Derby may see the rights 
of man carried to the extreme point of 
perfection ; and both may learn, that’ ae- 
cording to their own principles, strictly 
and fairly pursued, civil slavery is the ~ 
only solid basis of true political hberty. 
This is the natural course of all these who 
attempt to raise constitutions of govern~ 
ment on visionary speculations of ab- 
stract and indefinite right. They com- 
mence their career with some speetous 
and plausible theory in view, but in en- 
deavouring to pursue it, they are con-- 
tinually driven from difficulties in practice 
to contradictions in principle, and they 
find no resting place, until they have 
reached some monstrous and insur- 
mountable absurdity: from thence they’ 
are compelled to tread back their steps, 
and to seek the real substance of liberty, 
where alone it is to be found, within the. 
just limits of expediency and experience. 
However extravagant and ridiculous the 
passage quoted from the Social Contract 
may appear to the House; for such spe~ 
culations on the nature of government,. 
connected as they necessarily are with the. 
mest profligate maxims of immorality 
and irreligion, J. J. Rousseau has beer 
eanonized by the people of France, and 
is now one of the few saints remaining of 
their calendar. Their admiration of his 


works, and their reverence for his me- 


mory, have not been inactive: they have 
imitated with the utmost suceess his s' 

tematic dishonesty and his zealous im- 
piety; and they have neither been less 


earnest, nor less suecessful in establish 


ing his principles of political anarchy on 
the most permanent foundations, and itt 
securing their full ‘operation by the most 
effectual provisions. ‘Fhey began. by ex- 
tending the basis of their new system of 
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representation upon abstract principles of | they’ endure, unless. destroyed by some: 
right: their next step was the admission | rash and vain project of pretended refor-. 
of every male adult to the right of voting | mation) that pernicious attempt of a: fo- 
in some stage of the election of national ' reign power to interfere between the go-* 
deputies; and they are now advancing , vernment and the people, and, by that in-- 
rapidly to the final completion of these | terference, to subvert at one blow all the | 


doctrines, by submitting to the direct in- | 
terference of every individual citizen in-! 
every act of legislation and government. | 
In. endeavouring, therefore, to form | 
some notion of the practical effects of the | 
plan of universal representation, it is im-_ 
ossible not to advert to the example of. 
rance ; because in France that plan has: 
been reduced to practice, and an experi- 
ment actually has been made,of its con- 
sequences ; and because the French go- 
vernment, and their English abettors, 
have invariably concurred in an anxious 
wish for our adoption of that plan, as. 
feading inevitably and speedily to the same 
consequences m Great Britain. Under | 
such circumstances, it is in vain that the 
hon. gentleman who has just sat down, 
has laboured to exclude from this debate | 
any reference to the situation and conduct | 
of France, and has rejeeted the whole of | 
that subject as a stale and forgotten topic: 
although questions of great magnitude 


bulwarks of our domestic happiness, and - 
of our external strength, shall never be — 
forgotten: it shall be remembered with 
the just sense of abhorrence and indigna- 
tion which must everattend the memory of 
that execrable design, and with the gra-’ 
titude due to the united wisdom and lage 
alty of the British people, by which that’ 
execrable design was. disappointed of its 
effects; recollecting as well the nature of: 
our recent danger, as the means of our’ 
happy deliverance, we shall best repay our: 
debt of gratitude to the people, by endea- 
vouring to preserve entire that govern- 
ment, which is the deserved ebject of their 
affection, and by cultivating in their 
minds a rational estimation of its excel- — 
lenee and value. With this view, lord 
Mornington said, he had already enume-: 
rated the practical advantages of our pre- 
sent situation; with the same view, he 
meant to contrast those advantages with’ 
the practical effects of that plan of repre- 


and importance have engaged the atten-! sentation, which he had shown, we must 
tion of the House since the affairs of expect, if we consented to a change; and 
_ France have been the immediate subject he hoped to prove the miserable error of 
of deliberation, the hon. gentleman will: those who imagine, that by infusmmg a - 
find, that a topic, leading to such serious: greater portion of the spirit of democtacy 
Feftections, and furnishing such useful into the frame of parliament, they are 
lessons, has not been so soon- effaced from | likely to give additional seeurity to the’ 
the memory of this House, or of the’ good, of which they cannot deny the ex- 
country: the business of this day must ‘ istence or to provide against any one of the 
_ Tevive every passage of those transactions | evilson whieh they ground their complaints. 
with the most direct and forcible applica- | What hasbeen the operation of the system: 
tion to the present question. It will be , of universalsuffragein France, upon these- 
pressed home to the recollection and to | curity of life, of liberty, and of property? 


the feeling of every British subject, that 
a change in the existing government (the 
avowed object of this motion) was. the 
great revolutronary machine, by the work- 
mg of which, our enemies trusted to have 
reduced this happy people to the level of 
their own miserable condition. ‘“ Com- 
memoratio illius seeleris mtermissa est, 
nen memoria deleta, dum genus heminum, 
dum poepuli Romani ‘nomen exstabit, 
(quod quidem erit, si per illes lcuerit, 
sempiternum) illa pestifera intercessio 
Rominabitur.” — 

While the independent rights of mations, 
while the order of civil society shall be 
held dear and valuable among mankind ; 
while the genius and spirit of the British 
consiution shall endure, (and long will 


It seems to be the only object of their’ 
criminal laws, toaffiict andto destroy every 
individual whe ean, by any means, be 
brought within them reach. Indefimte 
and constructive crimes, summary modes 
of trial, arbitrary convictions, and dispro- 
portioned .punishments, are the leading 
features of that sanguimary code; at an 
early period of the revelution, the very 


principle of mercy was formally extin- — 
guished in their judicial proceedings ; in 
place of the gracious mercy of the Crown, 


the populace have assumed the exerctse of 


a new species of appellate jurisdiction, im: 


eases of life and death; if, by acctdent, 
am unpepular criminal has the fortune to: 
escape the severity of the law, the proceed~ 


ing ig reversed by the mob; the judges — 
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are compelled to return to the seat of 
judgment, and, under the terrors of assassi- 
nation, to arraign a second time, for the 
same crime, the person who has been al- 
ready legally acquitted by the judgment 
of the same tribunal. For it is now a re- 
ceived and applauded maxim of that de- 
mocratic government, “that the vengeance 
of the people ought to supply the weak- 
ness of the penal laws.’ In short, no ty- 
ranny was ever suffered by mankind, in 
which so little account was taken of the 
effusion of human blood. That which is 
called liberty, by a gross abuse of theterm, 
18 nothing better than a state of general 
disorder and confusion, accompanied: with 
the most frequent and outrageous viola- 
tions of personal freedom. _It is, indeed, 
true, that the restraints of law and of au- 
thority have no longer any force, and that 
no obligation remains to bind men to the 
discharge of any duty, moral, civil, or re- 
ligious ; but as every individual is equally 
free from these irksome restraints and du- 
ties, it is become the interest of every man 
to seize the first opportunity of violating 
the rights of his neighbour, and no man 
can possess any kind of security for his 
own. The whole revolution was originally 
founded on the ruins of the right of pro- 
perty. Property is therefore rejected 
with scorn and ‘indignation from the con- 
stitution of the legislature. So far from 
being respected as a sacred right, it is 
ee igaed held up to the detestation of man- 
_ kind, as an odious usurpation on the rights 

of nature. All sects and factions seem to 
have agreed, that it should be treated by 
the legislature, by all the constituted 
authorities of the republic, and by the 
whole body of the people, as a common 
‘Prey, and a common object of persecu- 

on. 

The natural result of these disorders 
has been to realize almost all the incon- 
veniences of the imaginary republic of J. 
J. Rousseau ; to suspend trade and indus. 
try, to render the annual supply of pro- 
ductive labour inadequate to the suste- 
nance of the people, and to subject them 
to the most urgent distress, from the scar- 

af of provisions, and of other articles of 
ordinary consumption. The collective 
opulence of the state is utterly ruined, 
and with it, all the permanent sources of. 
public strength ; but in the first moments 
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of this convulsion, while the pressure of | 
poverty and famine renders war the neces- | 


sary policy of the government, the same 
cause furnishes the means of carrying on 
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hostilities; armies spring from the very 
calamities of the country: and the.state- 
is at once enabled and compelled to send. 
forth innumerable multitudes to the war, 
who can find neither employment nor. 
bread at home. Here the House may 
observe whether the new doctrines of go- | 
vernment tend to prevent or alleviate the 
great evils of war, debt and taxes. It has 
been said in this House, that “ war is the — 
passion of states;’ it might have. been. 
added, that it is more especially the ruling 
passion of those states, in whose consti- 
tution the spirit of democracy is predomi- 
nant: in all times, such states have been 
most infected with the vanity-of conquest, 
and most liable to the impulse of irregular 
ambition. Me on 

But under the principles of universal 
representation, the government of France - 
has far surpassed every example of those. 
inordinate passions, which appears in his- 
tory. Without any other necessity than 
that which arose from their own internal 
situation, and which must be attributed to. 
the vice of their new constitution, the 
French have involved all Europe in a ge- - 
neral war. ‘They have deduced the pre- 
tences of that war by a most singular train 
of reasoning from the principles of their | 
own government. Their first proposition 
was, that the sovereignty of every nation 
resided essentially in the people at large 
of that nation. From thence they drew a 
most extraordinary. inference, that, for the 
present, the people of France were the 
only legitimate representatives of all the 
nations in the world; and therefore, du- 
ring their temporary exercise of the as- 


sumed sovereignty of the universe, every: 


government founded on principles not ex-- 
actly conformable to those of the French 


| Republic, must be treated by France ag 


an usurpation and a tyranny, and the peo- 
ple who submitted to it must be consider- 
ed as rebelsand traitors. On these grounds 
they declared war against all the govern- 
ments on earth, in the name and on the 
behalf of all mankind ; and they published 
their resolution of reducing to a state of 
perfect freedom, by force of arms, every 
refractory people, who should dare to che- 
rish a sentiment of gratitude, veneration, 
or affection for their ancient institutions, or 
of allegiance for their lawful prince. The 
pride, the honour, and theinterest of eve 

state in Europe were thus wantonly chal+ 
lenged to defend their independent rights 
of internal sovereignty; and. the. conse- 
quence has been, that France is naw at- 
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tackedon all sides by almost every power, 
either naval or military, in Europe. This 
instance proves, that the admission of 
every maleadultin the realm to a voice in 
‘the election of thelegislature, is not a cer- 
tain and infallible mode of establishing a 
pacific system offoreign politics. 

. With respect to debt, the enormous 
expense of this improvident and unjusti- 
fiable war exceeds all bounds of calcula- 
‘tion; it has seldom fallen short of ten 
‘millions sterling in each month since the 
commencement of hostilities, and it must 
increase with the increasing force of the 
enemy, and particularly since the acces- 
sion of the maritime powers. In addition 
to this ruinous source of expense, the aug- 
‘mentation of the ordinary establishments, 
‘the mismanagement of the revenues, and 
‘the unbounded peculation practised in 
‘every department of the administration, 
‘have causedsuch a waste of public money, 
‘as surpasses infinitely the effects of the 
united extravagance and corruption of all 
‘the most prodigal monarchs that ever sat 
-on the throne of France, and of allthe most 
profligate ministers by whom those mo- 
‘narchs were governed or deceived. With 
respect to taxes, it must be admitted, that 
the French government has publicly ab- 
‘ohio all taxes whatever together with 
oans, and every collateral branch of the 
system of finance. But what has been 
‘substituted in their place? - It has. beeh 
declared, that the only resources fit to 
‘sustain the dignity of a free and soverei 
people, are domestic confiscation, and fo- 
eign plunder; a sheme of revenue calcu- 
‘dated to perpetuate discord and misery at 
‘home, and war abroad. The legitimate and 
‘regular gources of public revenue are not 
unconnected with the ease and affluence 
ofthe.people: they are sought in the su- 
-perabundant profits. of labour, of skill, and 
-of enterprise, or in the superfluities of 
luxury and wealth. But the new resources 
‘are drawn from the exile and ruin of all 
the great landed proprietors, whose pro- 
‘perty is confiscated, bécause they will not 
expose their lives, by returning to a coun- 
try, which has been rendered uninhabitable 
to all moderate and honest men. This is 
‘the reformed plan of finance which we are 
to expect under the new government in 
Great Britain. Its operation is plain and 
‘simple; taxes will no longer be levied ac> 
-Cording to those intricate and complicated 
_- regulations, which are now so embarrass- 
-Ing both to those who collect, and to those 
-who pay, The lgnd itself will be directly 
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confiscated, and the landed interest will be 
utterly extirpated. The tree itself will be 
cut down, as themost easy and cxpeditious 
way of gathering its fruit. | 
Such are the practical effects of univer- 
sal representation in France. To ascribe 
all these effects either to the peculiar 
character of that people, or to their unfit- 
ness to receive the blessings of liberty, 
from their long habits of slavery, would 
be to deny to ourselves the use of. a most 
instructive and salutary lesson. Making 
a reasonable allowance for all the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their case, it will be 
found, that the severest sufferings and the 
most atrocious crimes of that unfortunate 
people, are the genuine and legitimate 
offspring of the erroneous and fatal prin- 


‘ciples of government, on which they have 


founded their reformed constitution. The 
malignancy ot those principles is so active 
and powerful, that no nation on earth 
could long withstand their operation: und 
it would be the greatest degree of arrogance 
to expect, that even the people of Great 
Britain could maintain their character of 
wisdom, justice, or humanity, under a total 
relaxation of those restraints of order, 
which the nature of human infirmity ren- 
ders no less essential to the preservation of 
every moral quality, than of every civil 
advantage. ‘The result of all these consi- 
derations is, that the benefits actually 
enjoyed by the nation are invaluable; that 
no proof either has been, or can be, egtab- 
lished of their being unconnected with 
the present constitution of parliament; 
and that there is the strongest presump- 


a 


tion of an intimate connexion subsisting 


between them; that in comparison with 
these benefits, the grievances alleged are 
trivial and insignificant; and that they 
can in no degree be imputed to the alleged 
defects ini the representation; and above 
all, that the constitution likely to be given 
to us in exchange for. what we now pos- 
sess, so far from securing any one practi- 
cal good, or alleviating any alleged or 
epee evil, would utterly subvert every 


oundation of our present happiness and 
prosperity ; would aggravate every evil 


of which any man now can complain; 
and introduce many others of infinitely 
greater magnitude, and of far more mis- 
chievous consequences.. For these reasons, 
the public good requires, that no altera~ 
tion should be made in the existing frame 
of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread, said :—Sir; The noble 
lord who has just sat down, has pro- 
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nounced a very warm panegyric on the 
British constitution ; he.has very ably ar- 
gued the three questions which he has 
submitted ty the consideration of the 
House; but he has not treated with great 
fairness some of the statements made by 
my hon. friend; and I feel myself under 
the necessity of disputing some of the 
conclusions to which he has come, upon 
the grounds which he himself has ad- 
vanced. Whatever statement of conse- 
quences my hon. friend may have made, 
as involved in the discussion of the ques- 
tion before you, the same consequences 
were equally involved at every time when 
the proposition has been made. There is 
_ ho novelty in the matter ; and if.a change 
of government is-now to ensue from a re- 


form of the representation, a change of 


government would equally have been the 
result of success at every one of the nu- 
merous periods when it has. been agitated 
in this House. But the noble lord has 
taken some pens to confound things 
which I hold to be perfectly distinct ; 
namely, the government and the constitu- 
tion of the country. To preserve, and 
not to subvert, is our aim; and with that 
view we wish to reform a part of the 
administration of the constitution. This 
only can be meant by my hon. friend, 
when he candidly states to you, that if he 
succeeds in persuading the House to 
adopt his motion, it leads to a change 


of the government. But, Sir, I would put 


it to the noble lord, and to all those who 
come under the description given by an 
hon. member last night, of those “ to 


' whom no time nor mode would reconcile 


the question of parliamentary reform,”’ 
whether ‘it is not their bounden duty to 
_ enter upon the inguiry proposed. by my 

hon. friend? I “it. for granted they 
will not deny the existence of a very nu- 
merous body, discontented with the pre- 
sent state of the representation. . Would 
it not be well to give satisfaction to those 
persons ? If we go into a committee, and 
find on inquiry, that the complaints stated 
_ In the petitions are unfounded, there will 
‘be. an end of the business. But if the 
‘grievances are found to be real, then a 
remedy ought instantly to be applied. It 
is a question which. ought to be at. rest ; 
and. it can only be. so after. a solemn and 
deliberate investigation of its merits. I 
would put it to. my hon. friend (Mr. 
Windham) who, in the course of last 


night’s de ate, considered the mover of: 


4his prop osition as.a mere ‘point ina vast 
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ea which pervades all Europe, and 
the motion as only a driblet from a great 
source of anarchy and confusion, assuming 
parliamentary reform as a pretext, but 
the real object of which is, to destroy -all 
established constitution; and who has 
said, that these opinions, if fairly and 
early met, are capable of refutation; nay, 
that he would’ consent to be called “ the 
baby of a girl,” if he did not destroy and 
crush, wherever he could have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting them: but that if suf- 
fered to grow up, they would become se 
formidable, as not to be conquered by 
any human ability.—Would it not, I say, 
be consistent with the manliness of con- 
duct, with the talents of my right hon. 
friend, with the sense of the danger he 
professes of suffering these opinions to go 
uncontroverted, to put himself in a:situa- 
tion where he might have an oppertunity 
of fully discussing them ; of confuting anid 
suppressing that which he holds to be 
destructive to the well being of. saciety.? 
Sir, upon his own argument, he ought to 
vote with us for going into a comunittee. 
But, is it a fact, that my hon. friend has 
proposed to yuu any novel or speculative 
opinions? Directly the reverse. He has 
x A upon your table a petition, com- 
plaining of grievances, of the existence of 
which the petitioners deem themselves 
competent judges. It.is proposed to this 
House to go isto an investigation of their 
complaints, and to administer such relief 
as to their wisdom shall seem meet: ‘The — 
whole is constitutionally before yau. But 
the petition is somewhat unusual, from 
the mode in which it is drawn. It goes 
into a detail of facts, some of which are 
directly in the teeth of certain resolutions 
entered on your Journals. ‘The resolution 
and petition cannot both :remain. The 
petition states, that the i are 
ready to prove “ that peers have a posi- 
tive nomination of members to serve in 
this House.’ We annually resolve, ‘ That 
it is a high infringement upon the liberties 
and privileges of the Commons of Great 
Britain, for any lord of parliament to can- 
cern himself in the election of members 
to serve in the Commons House of Par- 
liament ’? What is the course then to be 
You must either rescind your 
resolution, or expunge the. petition from 
your journals. You cannot act with dig- 
nity and honour in any other way. 


-allegations in the petition are either true, 
‘or they are not. . 


true, a remedy ought 
to.be sought for.and applied. If they ase 
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not true, the persons who have signed 
that petition are guilty of a 
and deserve punishment. Extricate your- 
selves from the dilemma ! 

In contradiction to the assertion so re- 
pay made by my hon. friend, but 
which the power of his abilities will not 
be able to maintain, I take upon me to 
say that metaphysical opmions have never, 
in any instance, produced a revolution. 
The engine with which Providence has 
thought fit to operate these mighty 
events, has been of a different descrip- 
tion—the feelings of the governed, ren- 
dered desperate by the grinding oppres- 
sion of their governors; and there is 
no saying more strictly true than this, 
“‘ that times make men, but men never 
make the times.” What brought about 
that great event the Reformation? Not 
the theories or speculations of phi- 
losophers, but the impolitic avarice and 
mjustice of the church of Rome. What 
brought about the catastrophe of Charles 
the first ?—What the Revolution in this 
country? the oppressions of the execu- 
tive government. To the same cause 
America owesher freedom. Lastly, what 
brought about the Revolution in France ° 
The misery of the people; the pride, 
Injustice, avarice, and cruelty of the 
court. The great characters who have 
acted in these different scenes, have had 
but little power to produce them. Lu- 
ther, Cromwell, or Washington, the illus- 
trious persons who appeared at the era 
of the English Revolution, or the wild vi- 
sionaries of France, could never have per- 
suaded the people to rise, unassisted by 
their dwn miseries and the usurpations of 
power. When the feelings of men are 
roused by injury, then they attempt inno- 
vation; then the doctrines of enthusiasts 
find ready access to their minds. The 

ple are atways long suffering ; and un- 
ss they are most grossly abused, no 
apprehensions are to be entertained from 
any speculative opinion upon government. 
But, Sir, in defending my hon. friend and 
myself from the imputation of being theo- 
retical innovators, I must take notice of 
one theorist, who has appeared in the 
course of this debate; I mean the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) who immedi- 
ately followed my hon. friend last night. 
He gave us an account of a House of 
Commons formed after his own imagina- 
tion, in which all the different interests of 
the kingdom would be indeed most accu- 
rately and nicely balanced; but the - tex- 
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ture was such as never did, nor ever will 
exist.. One member more than he has 


appropriated to either of the classes of 


army, navy, commercial, legal or landed 
interest, would destroy the whole of his 
chimerical system. One other notable 
expedient the hon. gentleman has fallen 
upon—that of settling who the elected 
should be, before he went in search of the 
electors. With all deference, I should 
conceive that, having nominated the re- 
presentatives, it would be a matter of small 
importance who should perform the farce 
of returning them. That hon. gentleman 
has also expressed his predilection for 
what is usually called the rotten part of 
the constitution (the small boroughs) 
because they furnish us with members of 
distinguished ability ae as the present 
chancellor of the exc equer), who would 
not, from the expence, have had it in their 

ower to contest any popular election. 

he observation is not new; but the an- 
swer to it is plain; if elections were con- 
ducted in the manner in which they ought 


to be, the representation would be acces- 


stble at all places to persons of moderate 
fortune ; te it is now impossible, 
usually speaking, for the younger benches 
of families to stand contested elections; 
and the people are deprived of men of 
ability for their representatives. But I 
will take a definition of what a House of 
Commons ought to be, from a tory wfiter, 
(Dean Swift), in opposition to the House 
of Commons described to us by the hon, 
gentleman. Speaking of the constitution 
of this country, ‘that writer says, “ The 
ether part of the parliament consists of an 
assembly, called the House of Commons, 
who are all principal gentlemen, freely 
picked and culled out by the people them- 
selves for their great abilities and love of 
their country, to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation.” This is the House of 
Commons 1 wish to see ; this is the choice 
FE wish to be restored tothe people. The 
hon. gentleman has also ad. that many 
boroughs have been thrown open since 
the passing of Mr. Grenville’s act. Have 
the people been advantaged by the de- 
cisions under that act? I believe that 
nine-tenths of the committees employed. 
m discussing controverted rights of elec- 
tions, have not settled any thing that can 
tend to the good of the people; that it is 
wholly out of their power. They may, 
indeed, have decided whether such a lord, 
or such a great commoner, have got the 


representation of a certain borough into 
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their hands, or whether it is to be divided 
between them, and each to send.a member 
to this House. Or by the right of voting 
being enlarged, it may become a matter 
of doubt whether the interests of the pro- 
prictor may be endangered by the oppo- 


sition of some wealthy nabob.—[A cry. 


of * Order !’?]—Sir, am I too free in what 
Tam saying? Am I acting against your 
orders? It may be so; but if these things 
should meet your ear upon the very steps 
of this House, as you descend from the 
chair, can you contradict them? Sir, 
you cannot. I'do know, and the petitioners 
who have signed the petition now upon 
your table are ready to prove, that many 
members are nominated by individuals to 
‘serve in this House. Refute the charge! 
We cannot. Apply the remedy! We 
will not consent to that. Then at least 
tell the people of England, We have in- 
vestigated your statement, and we find it 
to be true;. but we can prove to you that 
the country is as well governed, and that 
things go on as well now, as they would 
do if the representation were reformed. 
__ The noble lord stated as an instance of 
the vigour of the constitution, as now ad- 
ministered, the vast increase of our com- 
merce within the period since the Ame- 
rican war. Of the influence of the Crown 
upon this House, by means of the revenue 
raised upon that commerce, we complain, 
as destructive to the constitution. He 
has also asked, with a degree of triumph, 
at what time did the grievance of the na- 
tional debt originate ? Sir, the time of its 
origin matters not; if, when the consti- 
tution was planted at the Revolution, was 
also planted that, which in time was to 
operate its destruction, we are not to 
consecrate the evil from a superstitious 
regard to the moment of its birth; but 
we are to take precautions to prevent its 
strangling the fit and legitimate object of 
our veneration. . 

_ Some notice has been taken (by way of 
discrediting the petitions) of the names 
by which they are signed; and the name 
of Mr. Hardy, who, by the way, has not 
subscribed the petition more immediately 
In question, has been particularly men- 
tioned, with an allusion to his conduct 
during the last summer. This I take to 
be wholly unparliamentary and irregular. 
Ido not stand up in defence of the pro- 
priety of Mr. Hardy’s conduct ; but if he 

§ In any manner offended against the 
laws of his country, his majesty’s servants 
are responsible for not having put the laws 
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in execution against him. But whatever 
may. have been his conduct out of this 
House, he appears before us in a manner 
prescribed and authorized by the consti- 
tution; complaining of grievances; and 
to his complaint we are as much bound to 
pay attention as to the complaint of any 
other of his majesty’s subjects whatever. 

Insinuations have been thrown out 
against the association of the Friends of 
the People, to which I have the honour to 
belong. All I shall say upon that subject 


is, that. we formed ourselves into a society, 


on principles truly constitutional; that 
we in no one instance have deviated from 
the precise object of our institution; that 
we have been led astray by no change of 
circumstances; that we have formed no 
connexions incompatible with our decla- 
rations; and that we have proceeded to 
the end we have in view with “ intrepid 
moderation.” This, Sir, is an expression 
contained in one of our publications which 
the noble lord has attempted to ridicule; 
but are intrepidity and moderation, in fact, 
incongruous? ‘The reverse is, I believe, 
the case; and that if ever we meet. with 
true intrepidity of character, we shall find 
it connected with moderation. I trust 
and hope the people of this country will 
always be moderate in demanding their 
rights; at the same time, I should think 
our national character much degenerated, 
if they were not asserted with intrepidity. 
The noble lord has accused us of coales- 
cing with persons, with whom we had for 
merly declared we would hold no inter- 
course, their views being incompatible 
with those we entertained; I mean tlhe 
members of the constitutional society. 
The short answer to that accusation is, 
that we have formed no such coalition. 
But I understand the society for the pre-. 
servation of the liberty of the press to be 
pointed at—a society totally unconnected 
with the Friends of the People. Sir, ata 
time when associations were forming in 
every part of the kingdom, upon what I 
shall always deem the most unconstitu- 
tional principle, that of strengthening the 


hands 6f the executive power (for if the. 


law has not made the hand of power strong 
enough, by the law it ought to be strength- 
ened, and force can never be given to it 
in any other way, but by a.surrender of 
some of the privileges of the people) ; the 
operation of these bodies appeared so 


pernicious, that it was thought expedient 


to associate to support the liberty of the 


press, which seemed to be principally in 


rd 
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danger; and I have the pleasure to think 
that in stemming this tide we have not been 
wholly unsuccessful. To these meetings 
some of the persons alluded to certainly 
came ; but had the noble lord received a 
faithful report of our proccedings, he 
would have found, that no coalition had 
taken place between those persons and the 
Friends of the People; that, on the con- 
trary, if any disposition has been manifes- 
ted to deviate aes the just limit of the 
constitution, it has been constantly and 
successfully resisted by my hon. friends 
around me. I cannot but consider it as a 
bad omen, that the appellation by which 
the society to which ‘ belong is distin- 
guished, ‘“ The Friends of the People,” 
should, when mentioned in this House, be 
always received witha sneer. It appears, 
that gentlemen consider it as a term of re- 
proach. Certainly, no reproach ought to 
attach upon the term; and I trust that as 
long as I have an existence as a member 
of this House, and during the whole of my 
natural existence, I shall always be found 
a friend of the people, and a defender of 
their just and constitutional rights. 

I shall beg leave to touch upon one 
other topic which has been strongly in- 
sisted upon, in the course of this debate, 
that the House of Commons ought to 
have ap interest distinct from that of 
their constituents ; and as a corrective to 
this monstrous doctrine, it is said, that 
whenever the people speak, their voice is 
heard and attended to. Sir, I maintain 
that there ought to be an identity of in- 
terest between the people and their re- 
presentatives; nor can I conceive an 
thing more destructive to the true princi- 
ples of the constitution, than those sud- 
den impulses which are at times given to 
the deliberations of this House by the 
expression of the popular will. We are 
thus not unfrequently betrayed into situa- 
tions inconsistent with our dignity; we 
are thus driven to resolutions directly at 
variance with each other. I will instance 
to you the case of the two last years. 
In 1791, this House came to a vote, vir- 
tually declaring, that it was essential to 
the balance of Europe that Oczakow 
should remain in the hands of the Turks. 
In 1792, they voted the converse of that 
proposition. This could never have hap- 
pened, were, the House of Commons pro- 
perly elected, and for short periods. An- 
other bad effect arising from this momen- 
tary attention to the wish of the people, 
is, that when the peoplerelax in their ef- 
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forts, the House becomes supine. We 
have an example of this in the case of 
the slave trade. "What produced thé 
majority upon that subject in the last 
a The voice of the people. Why 
as the question failed in this session? 
Because the minds of the people have 
been diverted from the question, and 
they have not persisted in their demands. 
The House of Commons was intended to 
be elected by, and to act for, the people, 
and not to be influenced by every popular 
gust, which might sanction an imputation 
of its members not being in the habitual 
discharge of their duty.—An hon. baronet 
(sir W. Young) has said, that this coun- 
try has become so corrupt, through her 
commerce, that corruption is necessary 
to its government. To this I will reply, 
in the words of a celebrated: protest, 
usually ascribed to a right hon. mem- 
ber of this House (Mr. Burke), “ If it 
is meant to insinuate that corruption is 
necessary to government, I shall leave 
that principle to confute itself by its own 
apparent iniquity.” Ifit be admitted that 
corruption is one of the springs of go- 
vernment, if we are come to this most 
deplorable pass, that corruption is so in- 
terwoven with every part of the commu- 
nity of this country, that nothing pro- 
ceeds but by its influence, we are much 
nearer to some awful crisis than I am 
willing to imagine. On this system, things 
may proceed for a time, but they will 
come to a sudden and tremendous termi- 
nation. | 
And now, Sir, with permission of the 
House, I will say a few words upon the 
time in which this motion is brought be- 
fore you. Any objection upon that score, 
unless forewarned, I should not have ex- 
pected from the right hon. gentleman 
over against me { Mr. ah for he has 
propose’ the subject of parliamentary re- 
orm to this House under almost every 
variety of circumstance. But the time 
at which my hon. friend gave notice of 
his motion in the last year, did not ap- 
pear to the chancellor of the exchequer 
to be fitting for the agitation of the ques- 
tion, although we were then at peace, 
and had a prospect of its continuance for 
fifteen years, because there existed a spi- 
rit of sedition and discontent in the coun- 
try. How did the event answer to that 
assertion? The people, when called upon 
from one end of the nation to the other, 
expressed their loyalty, so as to disprove 
in the fullest manner every aspersion that 
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that had been thrown upon them by go- | behold with horror and dismay the atroe 


‘vernment. The objection was not valid 
on that ground; but now we are actu- 
ally at war, and therefore the time is im- 
proper. My opinion upon the subject of 
time is shortly this—that from the fluctu- 
ation of human events, especially in this 
eventful era, that it would be almost im- 
possible to begin and perfect a work of 
such magnitude, under circumstances 
precisely similar: beginning in peace we 
might end in war; and as we now propose 
to you to consider it in time of war, I 
trust, even in case of its speedy termina- 
tion that, it would be concluded in 
eee No time can be eee for 

oing what is right ; but that of all others 
will appear to me to be the best, in 
which the object is the most likely to be 
obtained. But let us consider the argu- 
ment of time, with a reference to the 
consistency of our opponents. A right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas), on whose 
account the anti-reformers have, I hope, 
held a jubilee, because there is more joy 
in Heaven over one that repents than 
over ninety just, has thought proper ta 
accede in this session to a committee to 
inquire into the government of the royal 
burghs in Scotland, which had a view 
certainly to the representation of that 
country. In Ireland, which, it will: not 
be improper to say, is very materially in- 
fluenced by English councils, the par- 
liament have thought proper to take the 
State of their representation into consi- 
deration. In Scotland and Ireland, then, 
_ there is no impropriety-in the agitation of 
this question at this particular crisis. In 
England there is. Whence arises this 
difference? Sir, I will tell you. The 
people of Scotland had been tampered 
with rather too long, and the secretary 
of state, in his last visit to that country, 
may have seen the necessity of attending 
to their complaints. The people of Ire- 
land were determined to be listened to. 
In England, the people are not suffi- 
ciently roused upon the subject to appear 
formidable to those in power. Whenever 
they are, whether it be peace or war, the 
time will and must appear proper. It is 
the part of wise men, however, to con- 
cede in treason. I have no objection to 
the example of France being pressed upon 
us, to prevent our running into the wild 
excesses which have disgraced that coun- 
try. 

But let us take the whole question into 
our consideration at once; and when we 


| 


cious acts which have been perpetrated 
under the name of liberty, let us not fore 
get the preceding despotism which gene-~ 
rated. those crimes. Let us learn from 
the example of the old government in 
France, to give way to the people in 
time; to grant them their rights. Such 
are the a means to save ourselves from 
the horrors of anarchy. It has been the 
infatuation of all governments, from the 
beginning of the world, to turn a deaf ear 
to the complaints of the people ; to op- 
press them till they become desperate ; 
when they are roused to a furious sense 
of their wrongs, then you are willing to 
make unlimited concessions, but it is 
then too late; the bonds of society are 
dissolved and you must take the conse~ 
quences of your own obstinacy and blind- 
ness. It is yet, I trust, time to give 
health and vigour to our constitution ; 
but a much longer delay may be produc- 
tive of consequences upon which I trem- 
ble to reflect. Therefore it is 1 would 
earnestly intreat this House to go into 
an investigation of the facts contained in 
the petition which has been presented by 
my hon. friend, and to apply a remedy 
to the grievances of which it complains. 

I confess, however, that I can be but 
little anxious about the fate of the ques- 
tion immediately before you, because, 
from the experience which I have of the 
influence possessed by the chancellor of 
the exchequer on all the deliberations of 
this House, and from a knowledge of hig 
opposition, any hope of success is en- 
tirely out of the question. [A general 
cry of Order!]. Sir, what I have said 
may here be disorderly; but without your 
doors it is true; and from my knowledge 
of that truth, I repeat that I entertain 
little anxiety on the fate of the present 
question ; but I believe in the prediction 
of the late earl of Chatham, who, in a 
prophetic a te has declared, that before 
the close of this century, an amendment 
would be made in the representation. 
Whether we will or not, the thing will be 
done; and it would be policy, as well as 
justice, to anticipate the demands of the 
people. Neither my hon. friend, who 
has made you this motion, nor myself, 
nor any of those gentlemen with whom I 
have the honour to act, have any inten- 
tion to infringe on the prerogatives of the 
crown, or to encroach on the aristocrati- 
cal part of the constitution ; we wish only 
to restore to the democracy that power 
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which jt ought to possess. .To conclude 
all Ihave to say on the subject, in the 
words. of a celebrated protest, to which I 
befure made some allusion, ‘“‘ That this 
motion is intended to diminish the con- 
stitutional power of the crown, we deny. 
The constitutional power of the crown 
we are no less solicitous to preserve, than 
we are to diminish its uaconstitutional in- 


fluence. It has been argued, that this is 


not a proper time for reformation, when 
all the. attention of the kingdom should 
be employed upon the war, as the great 
and only object in the present time of 
distress ; to which we beg leave to insist, 
that the present is, for that very reason, 
the properest time because nothing is so 
essential to the conduct and prosecution 
of the war, as the frugal management 
of that supply by which only it can be 
carried .on with any prospect of success ; 
and tzom the history of this, as well as 
other. cquntries, times of necessity have 
been always times of reform.” 

_ Mr. Anstruther said, he did not know 
whether to condemn most, the manner in 
which the subject was brought forward, 
the time of its introduction, or the sub- 
ject matter itself. With respect to the 
manner of its being brought forward, he 
thought it improper to introduce such a 
general motion as that of referring the 
petition to a committee, jnstead of stat- 
‘ 4ng a specific plan upon which men might 
judge for themselves ; the consequence of 
the present mode would be that of in- 
creasing the general expectation and agi- 
tation, by leaving it open to every man 
to suggest that plan which was the most 
agreeable to his own imagination. The 
time appeared to be equally ill chosen, 
when the country was engaged in a war, 
and after attempts had been made to agi- 
tate the minds of men by the propagation 
of principles incompatible with the ex- 
istence of any government. And, lastly, 
with respect to the subject of the petition 
itself, he thought it equally indefensible ; 
the object of it, as far as he was able to 
comprehend it, was to obtain aright of 
universal representation—an idea so wild 
and extravagant, that he was astonished 
how gentlemen could seriously propose it. 
He admitted, that no gentleman in that 
House had advanced such an opinion ; 
but they talked of making one uniform 
state of representation throughout the 
kingdom, and of restoring it to its origi- 
nal constitutioned basis. He wished gen- 
tlemen would point out the period of the 
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nr proarntieh when the representation 
of the people, was, according to their opic 
nion, in its purity. The state of represens 
tation had remained nearly the same ever 
singe the Revolution; and bad as it was 
represented to be, it was the envy of Kur 
rope; and ynder.it, notwithstanding the 
many expensive and bloody wars in which 
we had. been engaged, ¢his country had 
risen to a state of wealth and prosperity 
unknown to any country not enjoying the 
benefits of such a constitution. In England 
the persgnal liberty and security of pro-~ 
perty were carefully provided for, and 
that was what the advocates for reform 
pretended to have in view; but that 
House would take care how they sacrificed 
the solid blessings which we enjoy for the 
precarious possibility of greater advan 
tages by a change. 

Mr. Put roseand said ;—Sir, lam anxe 
ious to. deliver my opinien before, from 
the lateness of the hour, and the length 
to which the discussion has been carried, 
the attention of the House shall be ex- 
hausted. I feel more particularly desi- 
rous, on account of the share which I 
have had in agitating the question of a 
parliamentary reform, to state fully and 
distinctly the reasons which induce me 
to resist the motion which is now brought 
forward. The question at the present 
time involves the fate of all those who 
have bitherto been sp long protected by 
the British constitution ; nay, it involves 
the fundamental principles of every so- 
ciety and form of government. But first 
I shall beg leave to remind the House of 
the grounds upon which I opposed the 
notice of a parliamentary reform, when 
brought forward last session. The opi- 
nion, which I then entertained, is con- — 
firmed by what has since occurred, and 
has even received strength from the pe- 
tition now on the table, and the motion 
before the House. I then considered the 
agitation of the question as capable of 
producing much mischief, and likely to 
be attended with no good. Such was 
the conclusion which I formed from ex- 
perience. I had myself, on different oc- 
casions, proposed a reform, in situations 
which seemed favourable to my object, 
and supported by persons of the highest 
respectability, and had even then failed. 
Several gentlemen, from a dread of the 
consequences of innovation, and from a 
doubt whether the advantage tobe ob- 
tained was such as would compensate for 
the risk incurred, opposed my views, If 
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sach arguments had formerly succeeded, 
how much force had they last year ac- 
quired from the dreadful lesson afforded 
in the example of a neighbouring ‘king- 
dom! The scene of horrors which it 
then presented, exceeded imagination, 
far short, as it-stopped, of what has ‘since 
occured. I perceived forming within the 
bosom of the country a small, but- not 
contemptible party, who aspired at some- 
thing more than a moderate reform, whose 
object indeed was nothing less than to 
introduce here those Freneh principles 
which from their consequences, I could 
not regard but with horror. _ I saw, there- 
fore, that while none of that good of 
which a moderate reform might be pro- 
ductive was to be obtained, much danger 
might be incurred, and an opening af- 
forded to wicked persons to subvert that 
very constitution which we were desirous 
to improve, only in order that we might 
preserve: or, though the attempt -to re- 
form might not be attended with the total 
subversion of the constitution, yet it 
might lead to a state of confusion and dis- 
traction, which at least would disturb the 
enjoyment of those blessings of which we 
were in possession. I thus found the 
probability of good but little, while the 
mischief was of a size so gigantic as to 
exceed calculation. And upon this rea- 
soning, even if I had rated as high as ever 
the advantages of a reform, and had seen 
a greater probability than had hitherto 
appeared of accomplishing such a reform, 
I would rather have abandoned my ob- 
ject than have incurred or increased the 
danger. I would rather forego for ever 
the advantages of reform, than risk for a 
moment the existence of the British con- 
stitution. Besides, I considered the ne- 
cessity for a reform, in consequence of 
circumstances which had since occurred, 
to be considerably less than when I had 
brought forward my original motion. But 
how then was the question argued on the 
other side? The danger which I stated 
was not denied. But it was alleged that 
this was precisely the time to bring for- 
ward a moderate reform, as the best 
means to quiet violent spirits, and the 
surest remedy against ruinous innovation. 
The gentlemen who now come forward 
in the cause of parliamentary reform, I 
have no doubt, were encouraged in their 
first exertions by the hope that they should 
be enabled to overawe the violent spirits, 
and that moderate men,-who might other- 
wise have been misled, would be induced 
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to join their standard. I have learned 
from their publications, that they not only 
proposed to guide the minds of the peo- | 
ple, but also to be guided by them, and 
that they were resolved to drop their 
views if they should find that they did 
not meet with a pretty general concur- 
rence. Such’ was the situation of the 
business at the ‘last session. ‘I will now 
inquire what has passed since. And 
here I shall enter, along with the noble 
lord (Mornington) into the protest 
against not being. allowed to introduce 


| the subject of the affairs of France, which 
i I consider as intimately, essentially, and 
| inseparably connected with the present 


question. | 
Another year has now passed in that 


country, disgraced with excesses and out- 


rages so horrid, that they efface the me- 
mory of those which formerly occurred, 
and leave of them only the faint traces, 
and the-image hardly visible. The con- 
duct of the French, in allits circumstances, 
bore a peculiar Zune to this coun- 
try; it presented the fruits opening, in 
due season, the legitimate offspring of 
those trees, under the specious pretext of 
liberty, planted against this country and 
its allies. The French had disclosed a sys- 
tem of disseminating their principles, and 
procuring proselytes in every part of Eu- 
rope—a system which’ they had particu- 
larly followed up with respect to this 
country. Such was the case without— 
what was the situation of affairs within ? 
Societies had been formedin this country, 
affiliated with the Jacobin clubs in France, 
and though they had since assumed a 
different shape, were then employed for 
the purpose of spreading Jacobin princi- 
ples. In this object they proceeded with 
a degree of boldness and confidence, pro- 
portioned to the success of the French 
arms. We thus beheld the scheme which 
we had anticipated as the result of the 
new constitutions in France opening upon 
us. We had more immediately an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what were the views of 
the legislators in France with respect to 
this country, and what their instruments 
in England were ‘endeavouring to effect. 
For while in France they always mention- 
ed the pretext of a parliamentary reform, 
as the medium by which they were to in- 
troduce their principles, their instruments 
here always took care to connect the sys- 
tem of parliamentary reform withall those 
delusive doctrines upon which was found- 
ed the newly-raised fabric of French 
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freedom—Nothing less than a National 
Convention was held out asa sufficient 
remedy for the abuses which prevailed in 
the representation, and the sole organ 
bnrough which a more perfect form of go- 
vernment was to be obtained; namely, 
such a government as should acknowledge 
no other source of authority and no other 
rule of conduct, than the will of the majo- 
rity. In short, French principles were in- 
culcated as the true standard of political 
belief, and the example of the French go- 
vernment proposed as a worthy object of 
imitation. - ex 

I now proceed to events of a more re- 
cent date. The.spirit of disaffection which 
had been thus raised was happily kept un- 
der and prevented from breaking out into 
action by the seasonable mterference of 
‘the legislature, by the vigilance and exer- 
tions of the executive power, by the loyalty, 
vigour and unanimity of the people, and 
likewise by the interposition of Providence, 
in the turn lately given to affairs on the 
continent, and the check experienced by 
the French arms. The admirers and sup- 
porters of French policy in this country 
felt a depression of spirits from the de- 
feat of their friends and allies, which fora 
time gave a fatal blow to their hopes, and 
compelled them to conceal their views, 
and to assume a veil of caution but ill- 
suited to the ardour of their temper, and 
the boldness of their enterprise. But 
though they had thus been forced for a 
while to relinquish their schemes, it was 
not to be presumed from this that they 
had by any means abandoned them.— 
No; they still indulged the same hopes, 
they still meditated the same plans, and 
only lay by to watch for an opportunity 
favourable to the accomplishment of their 
designs. For that purpose, they had 
looked peculiarly to the question of par- 
Hamentary reform. Previous to the bring- 
ing forward of-the present motion,.a great 
number of petitions had been presented 
to the House, equally singular in: their 
form, expression, and the manner in which 
they had thus been submitted to notice. 
They had been introduced under the aus- 
pices of the gentlemen who supported the 
motion. They were all of three descrip- 
tions, except that one upon which the 
motion was more particularly founded, 
and @ petition from Nottingham, con- 
ceived in exactly the same terms with 
‘one which had been received from that 
place in 1782. When it had first been 
received, it. came after a long war, which. 
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had harassed and exhausted the country, 
and the calamities of which it stated as a 
proper ground for a reform of parliament, 
unfortunately, it still employed the same 
language, and gave the same description 
of the country, after a long and prospe- 
rous peace. lll these petitions came 
either from England or from Scotland, 
or from places in England and Scot- 
land that seemed to have no natural con- 
nexion or likelihood of communication. 
Yet coming from these different places, 
they were all the same in substance, and 
nearly the same in style; whatever little 
difference there might be inthe expression, 
they seemed all to proceed from the same 
hands— : 
Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen; qualem decet esse so- 

rorum. 

They all, it must be confessed, betrayed a 
strong family likeness. Almost the only 
difference was, that those from Scotland 
expressed their surprise at the immense 
load of debt, notwithstanding the extent 
of the taxes which they stated. at twenty 
millions,—four millions above, the truth.. 
All of them were the same in prayer ; they 
concurred in praying for the right, of uni- 
versal suffrage, as the basis of that reform 
which they desired. 

With respect to these petitions, two 
questions arise: first, what weight they 
ought to have with the House, and how 
far they ought be allowed to go in influ- 
encing their judgment; and secondly, 
whether this is a. season proper for the 
consideration of that object which they. 
claim, and favourable to a temperate re- 
form? On the first point, when petitions 
came to the House, fabricated in appear- 
ance, similar in substance and expression, 
it did not require much time to determine 
in what point of view they were:to be 
There was every reason to 
suspect that they were the work of a few 
individuals. . They had certainly much 
more the appearance of the design of.a 
few individuals, than of the general ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the country. 
Ifit were asked, then, what weight they 
ought tohave? the answer is easy. None. 
What weight ought to belong to petitions 
coming to this House in those circum- 
stances, carrying every appearance of con- 
cert and system, combined in the same 
prayer, aad expressed nearly in the same 
language? The fraud is too gross and pal- 
pable, and it is evident from what quarter 
they come, and with what views they are 
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presented. All the circumstances im, Of this temper they recommend to us to 
‘rance and this country point out the | take the advantage. But how stands the 
present as a season unfavourable to ajcase? The fact, F grant, is indeed true. 
temperate reform. The gentlemen who | But itis also true, that societies im this 
support the motion have been engaged in | country have been anxiously seeking not 
a society for the purpose, as they them- | to obtain reform, but to‘find chuse of dis: 
selves state, of allaying the violence of | satisfaction; not to allay the violence of 
those who might be misled by a blind | innovation, but to nflame discontent. Is 
rage of innovation and enlightening the] it then out of deference to that small 
people with respect to the nature of their | party, actuated by such’ prineiples, and 
true claims. uch had been the objects | pursuing such a Hine of conduct, that we 
which they had held out at their com- {are to grant a reform ; and not out of re- 
mencement; they had proposed to make { spect to the great body of the people of 
a fair experiment, to allow the people of | England, animated by a spirit of the pu- 
England a full opportunity of procuring a | rest loyalty, and too ntuch attached te the 
rational and moderate reform ; and if they | blessings of the constitution and the pre- 
should find that they could not succeed, | sent government to wish to hazard them 
and that the people should be disinclined | by a change? What then is the question 
to any plan of reform, and not disposed to | at issue? It is the same question which 
prosecute the measures which they should | is now at issue with the whole of Europe, 
recommend they were then to abandon| who are contending for the eause- of 
their purpose. They had now gone on for | order, of justice, of humanity, of reli- 
upwards of a twelvemonth, publishing to | gion, in opposition to anarchy, to injus- 
enlighten the people, and using every | tice, to cruelty, to infidelity. I am sen- 
means tO promote their own influence, and | sible that ninety-nine out of a hundred of | 
during all that time they hadnot beenable | the people of England are warm in those 
to make a convert of one man in England. | sentiments, are sensible of the security 
—They had been obliged at last to come | which they enjoy for these blessings from 
forward with a petition of their own intro- | the frame of our excellent constitution ; 
duced to the House on the very day that | and so far from wishing to touch it with 
the debate was to take place. The other | an inmovating hand, are prepared to de- 
petitions which united in the same object | fend it against every attack. Are we to 
of demanding parliamentary reform car- | yield then to the clamours: of dissatis~- 
ried a suspicious and dangerous appear-j| faction and discontent; and are we to 
arice. Ought they not then, consistently | disregard the voice of satisfaction and 
with those principles which they had| gratitude? Are we, in order to gratify 
avowed in the outset, to have come for-| the caprice, or sooth the insolence, of a 
ward upon this occasion, to have acknow- | few disaffected, to neglect the benefit of 
ledged their mistake, and their conviction | the common body? Are we, at a mo- 
that the people of England were not desi- | mont of emergency like this, when the 
_ rous of a reform, to have given up their | great. cause of all 1s at stake, to suspend 
object in which they found they could not | our cares for the pablic welfare, and at- 
succeed, and to have joined with usin{ tend to the discussion of petty claims 
epposing a reform which is not even de- | and the redress of imaginary grievances ? 
sired, and which could not be granted} Are we, at such a moment, m order to 
with any propriety in the presentmoment, | please a‘ few individuals, to hazard the 
or even with the chance of advantage to | consequence of producing alarm and dis- 
those for whom it is demanded? —_-' | trust in the general body, firm and united 
But what are the grounds upon which] in the common cause? This would in- 
they now bring forward this question} deed resemble the conduct of those whio, 
of reform? First, they state, that from| at the nroment that their citadel was be- 
the general burst of loyalty expressed by | sieged should proceed to the discussion 
the nation upon. the frst alarm, there is| of points of difference, rather than at- 
ho reason to fear that the people will pass} tend to providing the means of defence. 
beyond the bounds of discretion, and| The next ground alleged for bringing 
that no season can be more favourable | forward the motion for reformat: present 
for a temperate reform than that in which | was, that this was atime of-war, and that, 
pat have so strongly testified their at-| from the situation of commerciat credit, 
tachment to the established order of] the country was in a state of alarm and. 
things, and their reluctance to any change. distrast. These certainly were very 
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strange reasons for sucha measure. If; 
we are engaged in a war for the purpose 
of defending ourselves against a foreign 
enemy, is this a reason why we should 
hazard the consequences of any distrac- 
tion at home ? This, instead of diminish- 
ing, would be the most effectual method 
to add‘to the evil. Of the state of credit 
I shall say nothing, though the reasoning, 
as applied to it, stands in the same pre- 
dicament ; certain it is, that considerable 
embarrassment has lately taken place, a 
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taining any advantage, but by bringin 
forward a specific proposition. If 5 
thought so then, how. much more must 
I now be confirmed in the same opinion ? 
If any object is proposed for discussion, 
it ought to be a specific object. The 
contrary mode can tend only to perplex 
the discussion, and to render it produc- 
tive of mischief. | 

I shall now shortly observe on the man- © 
ner of introducing this business. The 
hon. gentleman stated fairly and candidly, 


circumstance at all times very apt to re-| that he brought forward the present ques- 


sult from an extensive commerce. The 
legislature, much to their honour, have 
stepped forward, and made an exertion 
for the aid of the merchants, which, as | 
it is extraordinary, I hope it will be suc- 
cessful: but can this embarrassment be ; 
ascribed to the constitution, except by 
making the constitution the cause of that 
extent to which commerce has been car- 
ried? -Can this period and this state of 
affairs, however, be brought forward as 
grounds for reform by gentlemen who 
last year stated on the same occasion the 
duration of along peace, and the high 
state of public prosperity, as their mo-. 
tives for calling the attention of the 
House to that subject? These-are cer- 
tainly novelties which require to be re- 
conciled before the gentlemen can make 
any pretensions to consistency of rea- 
soning. : 
- I shall next proceed to remark on the 
precise nature of the motion itself. The 
motion is, to-refer to a committee one of 
those petitions for a reform which have 
been presented to the House. Whether 
the hon. gentleman who made the motion 
means likewise to-refer them all, is a 
point of which I am_ not ascertained. 
{Mr. Grey here nodded assent.] If he 
means to refer them all, my reasoning on 
the subject is reduced to a very short 
compass. Ought we to refer toacommittee 
to deliberate on this measure of unlimited 
suffrage ? - The circumstance of having 
moved to refer the prayers of the petitions 
without having: pointed: out any specific 
plan for obtaining -their object, clearly 
renders it improper to go into any discus- 
sion on the subject. ‘This circumstance 
has atendency to excite discontent, with- 
out affording the means of allaying: it. 
Though | formerly moved for a general 
Inquiry, I-was afterwards convinced, that 
it would be attended with no good effect, 
and I abandoned the motion. I became 
sensible that there was no chance of ob- 
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tion, not on the ground of right, but of 
expediency. I think sotoo. To talk of 
an abstracted right of equal representa- 
tion is absurd. It is to arrogate that 
right to one form of government, whereas 
Providence has accommodated the differ- 
ent forms of government to the different 
states of society in which they subsist. 
There are as many different rights as the 


causes which occur to diversify the modes 


of government. There is one right for a 
Roman, another-for an Athenian, and & 
third for a Lacedemonian; but though. 
the hon. gentleman disclaimed the ground 
of general and abstracted right, he has 
so far énlarged his ground of expedience 
as toembrace the mode of reasoning, by 
which that wild theory is supported. He 
has declared himself ready to take even 
universal suffrage,—that mode which he 
approves the least, rather than to suffer 
the constitution to remain as it is. I so 
far differ with him, that I would rather 
abandon what I conceive to be the best 
plan of. reform, than risk the conse- 
quences of any hazard to the constitu- 
tion, as it at present subsists. CanI ther 
embark in the same committee with the 
hon. gentleman, while he rejects the only 
plan on which I have contended for re- 
form, and is ready to give into that which 
he himself deems the worst? I must 
confess myself, alarmed at the extent 
to which he carries his object ; and I can- 
not help looking at the society with some 
degree of suspicion, in consequence of @ 
letter which I find signed with his own 
name. This letter is addressed to the 
people of Sheffield. These people have 
so well benefited by those lessons of cau- 
tion and moderation which they re- 
ceived from their patrons, the Friends of 
the: People, that they lately addressed to 
the House a petition for parliamentary 
reform, conceived insuch terms as render- 
ed-it improper to be received. They early 
communicated to the Friends of the Pco- 
[3 M] | 
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le their ign fox a parliamentary reform, 
y. assembling @ convention of national 
delegates. The answer to this is nearly 
expressed in the following words:—t* On 
the plan which you have suggested we do 
not think it yet a fit time to deliberate. In 
a@ more advanced stage it may become q 
proper subject of discussion.” The hon, 
gentleman, in his ideas of reform, pro- 
ceeds upon groundg directly opposite to 
mine, not indeed less hostile to my views 
than they are to the present form of the 
constitution. Upon the whole, from the 
method which he propases, I see no pro- 
bability of a temperate reform, and, if 
granted, it would not even answer the 
end for which it is demanded. So far 
from satisfying those who now solicit it, 
it would only extend their views, and 
multiply and encourage their claims ; they 
want not a parliamentary reform for it- 
self, but for something else, in which 
they have a prospect. They consider it 
not as the end of their wishes, but only 
as means which may lead to their accom- 
plishment. | 
But here we are told, that by refusing 
this reform, we are acting upon the same 
principle by which we lost America, by 
not complying with the demands of that 
country. The Americans desired specific 
relief; they pointed out a definite object 
with which they pledged themselves to be 
satisfied. It wag refused to them, because 
it was said, that it would onl encourage 
hem to ask for more. Ido not now 
mean to, enter on the propriety of this re- 
fusal, or a discussion of the means by. 
which America was lost; but I cannot 
help remarking that there is a wide diffe- 
rence between the two cases. Here no 
ecific relief is demanded, no. definite 
object is pointed out. You are desired 
w 


to give, what nobody asks: and to those 
who tell you, that even if you give it them, 


they will not be satisfied. It has been, 
asked, who were the ‘they’—so often allu- 


ded toin the course of the debate, ‘Thean- 


swerwas short. They were those who have, | 


signed the petitions. ‘They claim that. 
wl ich, can be resolved into. nothing but a, 
de Auction of French, principles: that. 
which is termed the: wilk of the majority, 
the will of the multitude. The motion 
requires you to be. prepared to, deliberate. 
whether it, is, right. or hot, to give, indi- 
vidual suffrage. - Op this, question, I am. 
not prepared to deliberate; first, because 
it wants no deliberation, and. secondly, 
because: Ihave deliberated upon it long. 
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legislative, exec 
power ; and if this, principle. of individual 
‘suffrage be granted,, and be carried, to ite 


‘peerage, to, depose the 
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enough already. I have not been so in; 
attentive to what has now passed ina 
neighbouring kingdom, nor have I beep 
so. unaffected by the transactions which 
have there occurred, as not frequently to 
have taken this subject into consideration, 

I shall now give my reasons, why I am 
not prepared to deliberate on the question : 
and first, because my plan went to give 
vigour and stability to the ancient prin; 
ciples of the constitution, and not to in- 
troduce into if any new, principles, The 


merit of the British constitution is to, be 


estimated, not by metaphysical ideas, not 
by vague theories, but by analysing it in 
practice. Its benefits are confirmed by 
the sure and infallible test of experience. 
It is on this ground, that the representation 
of the people, which must always be 
deemed a most valuable part of the con- 
stitution, rests on its present footing. In 
the history of this country, from the ear- 
liest period down to that in which I now | 
speak, the number of electors have always _ 
been few in proportion to that of the 

great body of the people. My plan went 
to regulate the distribution, of the right of 
electing members, to, add some, and to 
transfer others; when such was my plan, 
am I to be told, that I have been an ad- 
vocate for parliamentary reform, as if } 
had espoused the same side of the question 
which is now taken up by these hon. gen- 


tlemen, and were now resisting that cause 


which I had formerly supported ? I affirm, 
that my plan is as contrary to that of the 
hon. gentleman, as his is to the constitution ; 
nay, I go farther; I agree with the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Windham am) that to adopt 
the system now, proposed, is to adopt the 
principles of the French code, and follow, 
the example of their legislators, As thes 

principles are unknown in the history. o 

this country, it is to, France. only that, we 
can look for their origin. The.same.prin- 
ciple which claims individual spffrage, and 
firms that every, man, has an equal. right 
to a share in the representation, is that, 
which serves as the basis of that. declaga; 
tion, of rights on which, the French legiz- 
lators, have: founded their government, 


We ought to, revollect that there are 250. 


ersons who possess an equal voige in the, 
legilatars with that of this. Hopse ; that 
there is a. king, who, to the third of the 
ds the. whole of the executive | 


utmost extent, it goes to, subvert, the. 
king, and, in fine,, 
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td extinguish every hereditary distinction, 
‘and every privilegéd order, and toestablish 
thdt system of equalizing anarchy an- 
viounced in the code of French legislation, 
tid attested in the bleod of the massacres 
kt Paris. | , 

The question then is, whether you will 
ebide by yotir constitution, or hazard a 
change, with all that dreadful train of 
consequences with which we have seen it 
‘attended in a neighbouring kingdom? 
abide by your constitution, did I say ? It 
cannot be necessary for me to add a word 
more. But I would not stop there if it 
were possible to go farther. If it were 
possible for an Englishman to forget his 
Attachment to the constitution and his 
vey to the sovereign—if it were pos- 
sible for him to lose all those generous 
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its own arbitrary decrees the voice of the 
pedple, arid sdnctioning its acts of op- 
pression diid cruelty under the pretencé 
of the national will. | Such is the nature 
of those principles connected with the 
right of individual suffrage ; and how far 
you are prépdred to give countenance té 
that measure, by referring it to a com: 
mittee as a subject of deliberation, you are 
now Called to determine. - . 
Mr. Sheridan said, that the speech ofthe 
right hon. gentleman was an extraordi- 
nary effort ofhis splendid talents, and of his 
noble and vigorous mind. He had applied 
all His powers to this cae Gay and had ap- 
péaled with hig utmost skill to the pride 
and passiofis of the assembly. The right 
hon. gentleman was aware that he was ad- 
dressing his auditors upon a subject that 


feelings which bind him to his country | required all his art, and therefore it was 
‘and secure his obédierice to its laws—if it | that all the art he was master of was used. 
Wete possible for him to sacrifice all these | It was a topic worthy of the highest art ; 
to those principles which are brought for- , that of convincing a great number of men 
ward to support a change of government; | that his conduct at this moment was not 
yet, if he should attend only to reason, he | inconsistent, although perfectly different 
‘would find them wild and illusive theories. ' from his former professions. He thought, 
He would find the principle of individual | however, tliat the right hon. gentleman 


‘will powerful ard efficient to the destruc- 
tion of every individual, and of every 
community; but to every good purpose 
null atid void. He would find that those 
rights which entitle all to an equal share 
in the government are rights which only 
serve to remove them from useful labour, 
from sober industry, and from domestic 
‘cohnexions, and which abaridon them to 
He the slaves of every idle caprice, and of 
every destructive passion. The govern- 
‘Ynent that adopts such principles, ceases to 
be a government; it unties the bands 
‘which knit together society; it forfeits 
the reverence and obedience of its sub- 
jects; it gives up those, whom it ought 
to protect, to the daggers of the Marseil- 
ese, and the assassins of Paris. Under a 
‘ptetence of centering all authority in the 
‘will of the many, it establishes the worst 
soft of despotism. Such is the state of 
that wretched country, France, the de- 
testable policy of which has added new 
words to the dictionary, such has the 
phrases of municipalities declaring them- 
‘selves in a state of permanent revolution, 
and the nation itself in a state of sovereign 
insurrection! In what is called the go- 
vernment of the multitude, they are not 
‘the many who govern the few, but the 
few who govern the many. It is a species 
of tyranny, which adds insult to the 
wretchedness of its subjects, by styling 


would have confined himself a little more 
to an explanation of the subject on which 


80 much objection had been taken to his 


conduct ; but instead of this explanation, 
he ‘had found out a number of auxiliary 
evasions. The right hon. gentleman now 
objected to his hon. friend’s motion upon 
this subject ; he objected to it now, be- 
cause it did not contain a specific plan ; and 
yet it was a little whimsical that this sort 
of objection should arisé from that right 
hon. gentleman, who hiniself had proposed 
precisely the same sort of motion. But 
the right hon. gentleman told the House, 
that he was now convinced of the impro- 
priety of that measure. Convinced of the 
impropriety ? What was it that had con- 
vinced him ? Was heafraid that the propo- 
sal ofdsking for a committee to inquire into 
the truth ofany allegation of the corruption 
of parliament might be attended with suc- 
cess? What was he afraid of? Did he 
fedr that he should be obliged to carry a 
rs for a parliamentary reform? He 

oped the right hon. gentleman had some 
reasons for this change of his mind, which 
were hénourable to himself, although he 
had not divulged them. But the changé 
of the right hon. gentleman’s mind upon 
this part of the subject was still more in- 
applicable, for he said even now that he 
had not totally abandoned all thoughts of 
persisting in some measure for a parliae 
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mentary reform; and-yet he seemed to 
say that he would never agree to any 
plan upon that subject that had not some 
specific remedy for a stated grievance. 
This was the more to be wondered at, 
when it was remembered that when that 
right hon. gentleman made one of his mo- 
tions for a parliamentary reform with a 
specific remedy, it was negatived by a 
large majority. But when he moved it 
merely as a plan for a committee of in- 
quiry, such as the present motion was, 
he was resisted only by a majority of 
twenty in afull House. Whatever the 
right hon. gentleman might think or might 
wish, he, for his part, had no doubt but 
that a motion for a committee of inquiry 
svas the most eligible plan that could be 
proposed. This, he said, for many rea- 
sons, one in particular, he could not hel 
gtating, which was, the facility with 
which objections could be stated. Many 
persons, who were in their hearts enemies 
to ayy parliamentary reform, might yét, 
for the sake of concealing it, say, “ If 
Nak had brought some other plan forward, 
should have given it my support; but I 
am convinced that this plan is an improper 
one,” and therefore there were always 
more enemies to a specific than to a ge- 
neral plan. This petition, therefore, in 
his opinion, was a proper one. It stated 
certain grievances, which the: petitioners 
were ready to prove at the bar of that 
House; and he knew not. upon what 
principle of justice the House could re- 
fuse entering into an inquiry.—But there 
was said to bea great objection to this 
petition, from the nature of its allegation, 
as well as the prayer of it; for that it 
went to ask that which was against the 
principles of the constitution. Gentlemen 
had laid great stress upon what they stat- 
ed in that respect, which was, that the 
principles of the constitution, and the 
whole of the system of our representation, 
was select, and that a system of general 
yepresentation would destroy the whole 
of the spirit of the constitution altogether, 
by which representation was not matter of 
right. Gentlemen, in making this obser- 
vation were confounding the means with 
the principle, The principle of our con- 
stitution was representation; the means 
were selection and distribution, . To il- 
lustrate this, Mr. Sheridan read the pre- 
amble of an act passed in the reign of 
James Ist, in which was stated, that the 
whole of the Commons were present when 
the bill passed their Hose, This was al- 


Dad 
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ways the ‘principle of the constitution. of 
this country.—Another objection to the 
petition was, that it went to the extent of 
asking for universal representation. No- 
thing was easier than to say so; but that 
was not the fact; the petitioners did not 
claim the right of universal suffrage. But 
gentlemen urged, as another objection to 
the granting of the prayer of this petition, 
the danger which would attend it; and 
some went so far as to say, that.if there 
was a full and complete representation of 
the people in that House, there woyld be 
an end of the other two branches of the 
legislature; for that the power of the 
Commons would be so great, that the 
King and Lords would be.voted useless. 
Such observations he thought highly dan- 
gerous, for he was sure that if the repre- 
sentation of the people were complete to- 
morrow, the peeple had too much good 
sense to instruct their representatives to 
do any thing to affect the just prerogative 
of the King, or to diminish the privileges 
of the nobility; they would not suffer 
their agents to do any thing of that na- 
ture, because they knew that if they did, 
their own power would be in danger. He © 
would assert,.that if the representation of 
the people in the House of Commons was 
complete, the King would be firmer upon 
his throne than he was at this moment.— 
Another objection made by the right hon. 
gentleman was that which arose from -the 
danger of transacting business.in this case 
through the medium of delegates. How 


‘the right hon. gentleman had, on a sudden, 


formed such a dislike to delegates he did 
not know ; but it reminded him of what 
had happened on a former occasion, when 
this subject was under the direction of the 
right han. gentleman himself; they had 
then delegates, and he oye S.) was one 
of the committee himself; so far was it 
from being thought at that time an impro- 
priety, that the right hon. gentleman de- 
termined on carrying on the business in 
that very manner ; and the lord mayor of 
London gave them the use of Guild-hall 
to transact their business, and gave them 
all the encouragement he could to proceed 
upon the plan which they had com- 
menced; but now the word delegate 
seemed to be disagreeable to the right 
hon. gentleman. Indeed, there seemed 
to him to be a great deal. of insincerity 
in his conduct upon this subject. He 
should have told-those who had brought 
this matter forward, that they were not 
to expect his assistance: this would have 
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been infinitely more manly than his pre- 
sent behaviour. He wished the chancel- 
~ lor of the exchequer would either tell 
_ the friends of parliamentary reform when 
he thought he should lend them. his as- 
_Sistance, or say that he never would. He 
had .proved he was of opinion that aseason 
of permanent prosperity was not the time. 
He had proved, too, that a time of war was 
not the time. Should they have the assist- 
ance of the right hon. gentleman after the 
war with France was over, or should we 
then be told, that the French being sub- 
dued, we should not suifer any alteration 
in our own constitution. He should ei- 
ther say at what time he should lend that 
assistance, or say that he was in the 
wrong when he brought the subject of par- 
liamentary reform forward, and since that 
time he had seen his error, and had there- 
fore abandoned his principle. He had ra- 
ther hear that the right hon. gentleman 
had abandoned it altogether, than find that 
he abandoned it. only while he was mi- 


nister, and that he would take it up again» 


when he should be out of power, because 
that would cast a shade upon the whole 
subject, and make the people of this coun- 
try think there was nothing like honesty 
among those who professed attachment to 
the rights of the people, and the people 
might therefore despise all parties, and 
come to a determination of doing every 


thing for themselves. The right hon. gen- - 


tleman had intimated that the people were 
not desirous of a parliamentary reform, 
and that only a few individuals had ex- 
pressed that wish. Uvpon this occasion he 
referred to the speech of an hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Duncombe) early in this de- 
bate, and there it would be found that the 
hon. gentleman had said, he believed in 
God that the prediction of the late earl 
of Chatham would prove true, that a re- 
form in parliament would be had before the 
‘end of the present century. It had been 
said that the measure proposed would 
be dangerous at the present moment, on 
account of the connexion between France 
and this country. . There could not be a 
more unfair argument than this, because 
nothing could be more different than the 
dispositions of the people of France and 
the people of this country. The one 
knew, and had enjoyed for a long time, a 
Certain portion of liberty; the other had 
but just ousted their despotism; and 
therefore to refuse to inquire into this sub- 
ject on that account wasridiculous. The 
right hon. gentleman .had said much on 
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the vigour of our constitution; he never 
would attempt to deny that the vigour of 
our constitution produced wealth ; on the 
contrary, he allowed that wealth rose out 
of the constitution; but if we persisted in 
not taking care to preserve that constitu- 
tion by every means in our power, the 
very wealth it produced wouldbe the means 
of its destruction: and the wealth which 
the constitution had been the means of 
acquiring was the best reason why a reform 
should take place.—He then took notice 
of the observation of Mr. Windham. That 
hon. gentleman had said, that he was op- 
posing those who had a wish for a revolu- 
tion in this country, and not areform. He 
took some time to prove that they could 
not lay any stress upon the representation 
of this country as a principle. He saw 
that one petition contained more names 
than all the electors of this country who 
returned one half of the members of that 
House. This was certainly very alarming 
to those who agreed with the logic of that 
hon. gentleman, because he maintained 
that the more numerous the petitioners 
were, the greater was the chance of their 
being inthe wrong; and yet again, after 
thus speaking against majorities, he pro- 
ceeded to run down the minority.—Mr. 
Sheridan observed, that there were but 
three ways of judging of any point; the 
first by reason, and truth; the second, by 
majority of the opinion of those who 
thought on the subject ; the third force. If 
the first were suflicient, the other two 
would be unnecessary, and there would be 
no occasion for government because if man 
was to be governed by reason and truth, 
he would be perfect, and, being perfect, it 


.would not be necessary that he should be 


governed; but as man was a frail being, it 
was necessary that he should have some 
government, and therefore there remained 
but the other two for his choice. Now, of 
these two he believed there was no diffi- 
culty in choosing; for as we all abhor- 
red force, we came to the necessity of 
adopting the opinion of the majority of our 
fellow beings, and therefore the hon. gen- 
tleman, in declaring himself in a state of 
permanent insurrection against the majo- 
rity of the people, was not perfectly cor- 
rect. As to the general challenge of prov- 
ing the abuse which subsists in our govern- 
ment, Mr. Sheridan said, he had no delight 
in it; but as hemust answer, he wouldsay, 
that some of the abuses of which hecom- 
plained, and of which a reform of parlia- 
ment was the only remedy, were, that 
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Peers of the other House sent members 
to the House of Commons by nomination; 
that the Crown sent members into that 
House by nommation too ; that somemem- 
bers of that House sent in members by 
their own nomination also—all these things 
made ‘a farce of an election for the places for 
which these were returned ; that men were 
created peers without having been of the 
Jeast service to the public m any action of 
their lives, but merely on account of their 
parliamentary inftuence—the present mi- 
hister had been the means of creating a 
hundred of them. He did not blame him, 
but the fault was in the system of go- 
vernment ; that corruption was the pivot 
on which the whole of our public govern- 
ment affairs turned; that the collection of 
taxes was under the management of weal- 
thy men in parliamentary interest, the 
consequence of which was, that the collec- 
tion of them was neglected: that to make 
up the deficiency, excisemen must be ad- 
ded to the excise—this soured the temper 
of the people ; that neither in the church, 
the army, the navy, or any public office, 
was any appointment given, but in conse- 
quence of parliamentary influence, that in 
consequence, corrupt majorities were at 
the will ofthe minister. In short, whether 
the eye was directed tothe church, thelaw, 
the army, or to parliament, it could only 
observe the seeds of inevitable decay and 
ruin in the British constitution. Mr. She- 
ridan concluded by stating, that the ob- 
ject of reform which he and his colleagues 
. had in view would be persevered in until it 
was effectually acconiplished. 

Mr. Adam said, that much as he te- 
spected his hon. friend who presented the 
petition, and those who supported the 
‘motion for referring it to a committee, 
he saw no possible advantage that could 
arise from taking it into consideration. 
The style of it was not new: all the ob- 
jections which it contained to the present 
form of the representation were stated 
in nearly the same manner by Dr. Paley, 
but with an inference very different from 
that of the petition. “‘ The objections,” 
said Dr. Paley, “ were of a nattre to 
strike only at first sight; and to disappear 
on more accurate examination. It was, 
therefore, highly necessary to consider, 
when any alteration was proposed, whe- 
ther the benefit to be gained was equal to 
the risk to be incurred.”? This doctrine 
has his entire assent; and to refer the 
petition to a committee would show only 
what they knew before—that there were 
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inequalities in the representation. The 
next point to be inquited into was, whe- 
ther or not the representation, in its pre- 
sent form, was such as to secure to the 
people those rights which were the end 
of all government. It had been said, that 
the best of all possible governments would 
be absolute monarchy, under a wise and 
virtuous prince; this he denied ; for al- 
though a wise and virtuous prince niight 
maintain those rights to the people, vat 
had no security for their being continued. 
Civil rights could not be secure without 
political rights; and the question new 
was, had we such political hberty as to 
secure the possession of our civil rights ? 
That we once had was admitted. A 
learned friend of his (Mr. Erskine), who 
argued in support of the motion, admitted 
that the representation was sufficient for 
this purpose before the Revolution. Sirice 
the Revolution he affirmed that the con-— 
stant operation of all changes had been 
to extend the personal and contract the 
virtual representation. The various acts 
passed to secure the independance of 
elections were proofs of this; and the in- 
crease of wealth and population had added 
rouch to the number of electors in the 
great towns. There was also another rea- 
son; the debates in that House were 
more generally known, and more particu- 
larly attended to. Every member knew 
when he was speaking that his afguments 
and conduct would be discussed and can- 
vassed by the public at large. He there- 
fore was clearly of opinion that the repte- 
sentation, in its present form, was fully 
adequate to ali the purposes which # was 
intended to answer, and for these reasons 
he should vote against the motion. With 
respect to the time of making it, there 
was no solid objection; for the alarm on 
which it was attempted to found an ob- 
jection, he had always believed there was 
ho ground; and, conceiving the merits of 
the argument to be as he had stated 
them, he conceived those who resorted to 
a variety of other topics to have rather 
weakened than strengthened it. 

Mr. Fox said, he was sorry to frespass 
on the patience of the House at so late 
an hour, when, after two days debate, he 
could have but little hope that he should 
either entertain ot instruct. It was new 
and extraordinary, that, by the course 
and mode of argument purstied by thie 
right hon. the chancellor of thé excheque?, 
he should feel himself called upon to apo- 
logise for persisting in thé opinion which 
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he had always held upon, parliamentary 
reform, or to assign his reasans, and jug- 
tify himself for not altering it, as the right 
hon. gentleman had thought fit to do. 
He had never betore imagined that the 
presumption of guilt lay against consis- 
tency, and that whoever presumed to 
think as he had always thought must im- 
mediately be put on his defence, If the 
opinions which the right hon. gentleman 
catia’ professed, F the propositions 
which he had endeavoured to persuade 
parliament to adopt, were so very er- 
roneous, and pregnant with such alarm- 
ing consequences as he had now depicted, 
it was but natural to suppose, that he 
would have read his recantation with 
compunction, and expressed humiliation 
instead of triumph in recapitulating the 
enormous mischiefs to which his former 
errors might have exposed his country. 
He assumed that the right hon. gentle- 
man had completely changed his senti- 
ments, on parliamentary reform, for he 
had expressly said so, with the poor. re- 
serve, that the time might yet come when 
be showld think it as expedient as he had 
done before. The arguments he. had, used 
would; apply equally to all times; and it 
would have been more candid. to have 
said so explicitly, than to have held out a 
hope which without a second change. of 
Opinion as entire as the first, could never 
be realised. In his arguments against the 
prec motion the right hon. gentleman 
1ad had recourse to the mistake, that the 
object of the present motion, wag univer- 
sal suffrage ; against this, which made no 
part of the motion, more than half his 


yeech was employed, and. every iota. of 
that pat borrowed. from what had beey 
urged against himself ten -years. ago, by 


those who opposed: his. first motion for a re- 
form in the representation. Here the right 
hon. gentleman was only a plagiary; nota 
common plagiary, indeed, but such 9 plagi- 
ary as Virgil, for instance, who improved 
and adorned whatever he borrowed, He 
was. obliged. to admit that his hon, friend 
who, made the motion disclaimed universal 
suffrage for hig object; but then, he, said, 
look at the petitions! only one of which, 
however, contained this doctrine. Wag 
he ready to say, that, when he brought 
forward his motion in 1782, none. of. the 


petitions then before the. House. contained | 


the very same doctrine? But in addition 
to, the evidence of the petitions, his hon, 
friend had on some other occasions, met 
certain. persons at.a tavern, known adxo- 
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all matters of great importance. — 
what: was the right hon. gentleman spe- 
cific plan? He owed an apology to all 
those who voted for it, and. to hue (Mr 
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cates for universal suffrage, which was al- 
most proof positive. that his. hon. friend 


was so too! But how did this sort of m- 


ference operate against the right hon. 


gentleman himself? When he brought 
forward his plans of reform, he was acting 
at all points with the duke of Richmond, — 
tbe great apostle of universal suffrage-;- 
and it was no very unreasonable supposi- 
tion, that his first motion on the subject 
of reform might have been, concerted 


with his grace at Richmond-house. If, 


then, men’s intentions were to be canvas- 
sed by supposed privity to the designs. of 


others, the privity of the right hon. gene 


tleman to the duke. of Richmond’s system 


of universal suffrage could not be denied, 
and he must be pronounced guilty. by his 
own rule. 


The right hon. gentleman’s. next objec- 


tion was to the mode—the very same 
mode which he himself had adopted. On 
more mature consideration he had altered 
his.mode; but here he must intercede for 
the right hon. gentleman’s juvenile judg- 
ment, and in particular request that, he 
would nat insist on dragging. through the 


dirt all those who had. supported him in 


hig first motion, What reason, he, h 
for changing a motion, which he last, only 
by. twenty vates, was, perbaps.. better 


known, to himself; than to.others ;. but he 


had wo right to. say, that a motjon,of 
the same kind. was more dangerous now 


than his own was in 1782. Mr. Fox said, 
that. he, who had supported, all his motions 


for reforma, thought, the first, the,least ob- 
jectionable, The mode of proceeding 


lately, insisted upon, that.a member who 
proposed the. redress of any grievance 
must-move, a specific remedy before the 
House. could take. the grievance into con- 
sideration, was directly contrary to the 


/ most. approved. parliamentary practice. 


the member who moved for a committee 
might. go.into it with a specific statement, 
which, he might sge reason to alter, unless 
indeed. the, right, hon, gentleman had got 


an-exclysive patent for altering opinions ; 


or the committee, supposing the grievance 


/to, be proved, might suggest a, plan of 
their own, subject, like every other, to 


future modification or rejection by. the 
House, when if, appeared in the form ofa _ 
bill.” Such was the, most convenient, and 

the most. ortlinary mode, of. proceeding in 


Now, 
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Fox) among the rest, and who, although 
they approved of a parliamentary reform, 
did not approve of his particular plan, but 
trusted, that when the general question, 
was carried, they should be able to 
frame the plan in a less exceptionable 
manner. These were the precise condi- 
tions on which he then called for the sup- 
port of all who wished well to parliamen- 
tary reform; and now he pretended to 
say, that, by supporting it, they pledged 
themselves, not to the general question 
but to the particular plan. The general 
rule was, for all who agreed as to the ex- 
_ istence of a grievance, and the necessity 
of a remedy, to concur as far as they 
could, and then to debate the particulars 
at a more advanced stage. 


hon. gentleman, and to all the arguments 
against the mode. 


would come properly under discussion in 
a future stage. 


Another objection was, to the time. 


When the i a hon. gentleman made his 


motion, heal 


of Rockingham, an administration of which 
he approved, the right hon. gentleman 


first proposed reform, and that, 'too, in a 


time of war. Under another administra- 
tion, of which he did not approve, he 
again proposed it, and in time of peace. 
On neither of these occasions did the 
right hon. gentleman consider the charac- 
ter of the ministry as at all affecting the 
expediency of his motion, nor had he ever 
argued on it in that way. A third admi- 
nistration succeeded, of which he cer- 
tainly did not entertain a bad opinion, 
for he was at the head of it himself; still 
he maintained, or said he maintained, 
all the doctrines he had held before 
on the necessity of reform. His rea- 
son could not be that he distrusted the 
virtue of the then House of Commons, 
for it was a favourite House of Commons, 


T 
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This was a 
sufficient answer ad hominem to the right 


All those who wished 
well to the general subject ought to con- 
cur in support of the present motion, and 
if that were carried, the 5 a plan 


eged, asthe reason for it, that 
there were no adequate means of support- 
ing a good minister, or of repressing a bad 
one, without a reform in the representation ; 
that to the inadequacy of the system had 
the misfortune of the American war been 
owing ; and that it was necessary to pro- 
vide against the nation’s falling into a 
similar calamity. What had since hap- 
pened to make the calamity less to be 
dreaded or the precaution less expedient ? 
Under the administration of the marquis 


(912 
on all occasions much extolled by him. 
Such a favourite indeed, that his plan of 
reform was not to commence till after 
the dissolution of that parliament. Thus, 
under all possible circumstances of time, 
in time of war, in time of peace, under an 
administration which had his confidence, 
under an administration that had it not, 
and when he himself was minister, had 
the right hon. gentleman agitated the 
question of reform. What was there 
now to make it improper for another to 
do that which it had been proper for him 
to do in every variety of time and circum- 
stances? The prosperity of the count 
was no argument against reform, for it 
was not urged as a necessary measure 
to restore prosperity, but to give secu- 
rity to the prosperity which we enjoyed. 
That security, by the right hon. gentle- 
man’s own admission, no change of mi- 
nisters, nothing else could give; for he 
had moved it when minister himself, and he 
did not surely distrust his own adminis- 
tration. When his hon. friend gave no- 
tice of his motion last year—a part of his 
argument which had been very unfairly 
treated— he said, that a time of national 
prosperity and peace, as the minister 
ad described that to be, must be con- 
sidered as favourable for reviving the 
question of reform. Since then, this unfor- 
tunate and mad war had been entered 
into, and his hon. friend said, ** You who 
objected to my motion last year,’as im- 
proper in the season of prosperity and- 
peace, cannot now make the same objec- 
tion in the season of war and much pub- 
lic distress.” This, which he adduced 
merely as an argumentum ad homtnem, to 
prove the inconsistency of his opponents, 
was attempted to be made a charge of 
inconsistency against himself. What ob- 
jection could the right hon. gentleman 
raise to reviving the question of reform 
ina House of Commons which he had 
found so favourable to him on every other: 
subject ? He would hardly venture to 
say, that the House of Commons’ had 
been so universally complaisant to him,” 
that hé was sure they would never sup- 
port abad minister. Had they often 
eee him in opposing ministers whom 
e thought bad, he might indeed say that 
they would never suffer misconduct in @ 
minister ; but on nine years experience of 
support to his own administration, tt 
would be rather too much to make the’ 
same inference. There could be no ob- 
jection to the motion being made now, 
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except that it was made by his hon. friend 
instead of the right hon. gentleman. In 
the pride of his new wisdom, his present 
self felt such contempt for his former self, 
that he could not look back on his for- 
mer conduct and opinions without a sort 
of insulting derision. As lord Foppington 
said in the play, “ I begin to think that 
when I was a commoner, I was a very 
nauseous fellow;”? so the right hon. gen- 
tleman began to think, that when he was 
& reformer, he must have been a very 
foolish fellow: he might, nevertheless, 
have retained some degree of candour for 
hie hon. friend, who had not yet received 
the new lights with which he was so mar- 
vellously illuminated. If the right hon. 
gentleman had rested his objections on 
the change of circumstances produced by 
the events in France, his argument would 
have been rational, or at least consistent. 
But he appealed to the recollection of the 
right hon. gentleman, whether he had not 
in 1785 argued as earnestly against uni- 
versal representation, and painted the 
dangers of it in colours as strong as he 
had done now? The events in France, 
therefore, had produced no aggravation 
of the danger in his view of the subject, 
but rather made it less, inasmuch as the 
example of its effects in France had 
brought it into utter discredit in the 
mind of every thinking man ; and what he 
had not considered as an objection to his 
own motion in 1785, he had no right 
to insist upon as an objection to the mo- 
tion of his hon, friend now. 

He had always disliked universal re- 
presentation as much as the right hon. 
gentleman ; but that dishke was no reason 
for charging it with more mischief than 
was fairly imputable to it. It had not 
been the cause, as the right hon. gentle- 
man alleged, of all the evils in France. 
The first, or constituent assembly, was 
not elected on this plan, but on old 
usages and old abuses ; yet that assembly 
had ‘done some of the most unjustifiable 
things done in France: it had despoiled 
the clergy without regard to situation or 
character, and destroyed the nobility. 
The second, or legislative assembly, was 
not chosen by individual suffrage; for 
when the constitution was framed, wild 
as the French were, they had laid many 
restrictions on individual suffrage, and 
made the distinction between active and 
inactive citizens. It was, therefore, un- 
just to charge on it what was done by 
-assemblies.elected before it was brought 
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into use. France, after doing great ho- 
nour to herself by shaking off her old in- 
tolerable despotism, had since been go- 
verned by counsels generally unwise, and 
often wicked. But, what had this to do 
with our reform? It had been said, that 
French principles, though not more detes- 
table than the principles of Russia, were 
more dangerous and more to be guarded 
against, because more fascinating. Would 
any man now say that French principles 
were fascinating ? What, then, had we 
to fear from what no man in his senses 
would wish to copy ? 

An hon. friend of his (Mr. Windham) 
had last night, in a very eloquent, but 
very whimsical speech, endeavoured to 
prove that the majority was generally 
wrong. But when he came to answer 
some objections of his own suggesting, 
he found himself reduced to say, that 
when he differed from the majority, he 
would consider himself as equally inde- 
pendent of the decision of that majority 
as one independent county member of the 
decision of another—which was just to 
say, that he would put an end to society ; 
for where every individual was inde- 
pendent of the will of the rest, no society 
could exist. It was singular for him to de- 
fend the decision of the majority, who had 
found it so often against him ; and he was 
in hopes that his right hon. friend would 
have shown him some easy way of solving 
the difficulty. His hon. friend said, that 
a wise man would look first to the reason 
of the thing to be decided, then to force, 
or his power of carrying that decision into 
effect, but never to the majority. He 
would say, look first and look last to the 
reason of the thing, without considering 
whether the majority was likely to be for 
or against you, and least of all to force. 
Mr. Fox admitted that the majority meee 

t 


' sometimes oppress the minority and t 
| the minority might be justified in resist- 


ing such oppression, even by force: but 
as a general rule, though not without exe 
ception, the majority in every community 
must decide for the whole, because in hu- 
man affairs there was no umpire but hu- 
man reason. The presumption was also 
that the majority would be right: for if 
five men were to decide by a majority, it 
was probable that the three would be 
right and the two wrong, of which, if they 
were to decide by force, there wouldbe 

no probability at all. What was the cri- 
terion of truth but the general sense of 
mankind? Even in mathematics, we pro 
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_ceeded from’ certain axioms, of the truth 
of which we had no other proof but that 
all mankind agreed in believing them. If, 
_ then, what all men agreed on was admitted 
to be true, there was a strong presump- 
tion, that what many, or the majority, 
agreed on, was true likewise, Even reve- 
rence for antiquity resolved itself into 
this; for what was it but consulting the 
decision of the majority, not of one or 
two generations, but of many, by the con- 
currence of which we justly thought that 
we arrived at greater certainty? His ob- 
jection to universal suffrage was not dis- 
trust of the decision of the majority, but 
because there was no practical mode of 
.collecting such suffrage, and that by at- 
tempting it, what from the operation of 
hope on some, fear on others, and all the 
sinister means of influence that would so 
certainly be exerted, fewer individual 
Opinions would be collected than by an 
epee to a limited number. Therefore, 
holding fast to the right of the majority 
to decide, and to the natural rights of 
man, as taught by the French, but much 
abused by their practice, he would resist 
universal suffrage. 

Without attempting to follow his hon. 
friend, when he proposed to soar into the 
skies, or dive into the deep, to encounter his 
metaphysical adversaries, because in such 
heights and depths the operations of the 
actors were too remote from view to be 
observed with much benefit, he would rest 
on practice, to which he was more at- 
tached, as being better understood. And 
if, bya poe interposition of divine 
power, all the wisest men of every age 
and of every country could be collected 
into one assembly, he did not believe that 
their united wisdom would be capable of 
forming even a tolerable constitution. In 
this opinion he thought he was supported 

- by the unvarying evidence of history and 
observation. Another opinion he held, 
no matter whether erroneous or not, for 
he stated it only as an illustration, namely, 
that the most skilful architect could not 
build, in the first instance, so commodious 
a habitation as one that had been origi- 
nally intended for some other use, and had 
been gradually improved by successive 
alterations suggested by various inhabi- 
tants for its present purpose. If, then, so 
simple a structure as a commodious habi- 
tation was so difficult in theory, how 
much more difficult the structure of a go- 
‘vernment? One apparent exception 
might be mentioned, the constitution of 
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the United States of America, which he 
believed to be so excellently constructed, 
and so admirably adapted to the circum. 
stances and situation of the inhabitants, 
that it left us no room to boast that our 
own was the sole admiration of the world. 
The objection, however, was only ap- 
parent. They had not a constitution 
to build up from the foundation; they had 
ours to work upon, and adapt to their 
own wants and purposes. This was what 
the present motion recommended to the 
House—not to pull down, but te work 
upon our constitution, to examine it with 
care and reverence, to repair it where de- 
cayed, to amend it where defective, to 
prop it where it wanted support, to adapt 
it to the purposes of the present time, as 
our ancestors had done from generation 
to generation, and always transmitted it 
not only unimpaired, but improved, to 
their posterity. 

His hon. fiend had said, on a former 
occasion, that if the constitution of the 
House of Commons were that the county 
of Middlesex alone elected the represen- 
tatives for the whole kingdom, he would 
not consent to alter that mode of represen- 
tation, while he knew from experience 
that it had produced such benefits as we 
had long enjoyed. Now, suppose, for the 
sake of argument, that the county of 
Cornwall, somewhat less likely to be a 
virtual representative of the whole kingdom 
than Middlesex, were, instead of sendin 
forty-four members to parliament, to send: 
the whole five hundred and fifty-eight, 
such a House of Commons might, for a 
time, be a proper check on the executive 
power, and watch over the interest of the 
whole kingdom with as much care as those 
of Cornwall; but, with such a House of 
Commons, no argument would persuade 
him to remain satisfied, because there was 
no security that it would continue to do so. 
The question now to be examined was, 
did the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, answer the purposes which it 
was intended to answer ; and had the peo- 
ple any security that it would continue to 
do so? To both branches of the question 
he answered decidedly in the negative. 

Before he proceeded to offer the reasons 
on which he thus answered, it was neces- 
sary to say a few words on the circum- 
stances which, in his opinion, would 
justify a change. Many things short of. 
actual suffering would justify not only a 
change, but even resistance. When the 
dispute began with America, it was not 
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because it was held that the British par- 
liament had no legal right to tax America, 
that the project of taxing her was op- 
posed. The Americans, indeed, did 
maintain that the British parliament had 
no such right; but he, and many others 
who opposed the measure, admitted the 
right, and he was still of the same opi- 
nion. What, then, was the ground of the 
Opposition? It was not any actual suf- 
fering on the part of the Americans: they 
themselves allowed that the taxes attempt- 
ed to be imposed were of the most easy 
and unoppressive kind. But although 
these taxes were so, they had no security 
that heavy and oppressive taxes might 
not, at some future period, be imposed 
upon them by adegislative body, in which 
they had no representation, with which 
they had no very close connexion of com- 
mon interest, and over which they had no 
means of control. He, therefore, and 
those with whom he had the honour to act, 
thought this want of security, for what 
they were not then ashamed to call the 
rights of man, a sufficient eause of resis- 
tance. They justified the Americans in 
that glorious resistance, for which they 
were then called the advocates of Ame- 
rican rebels, as some of them, though 
too familiar with such charges much to 
heed them, were now called the advo- 
cates of the French. That glorious 
resistance was ultimately successful, 
and to that success would yet be owing 
the liberties of mankind, if in this coun- 
try they should unhappily be suffer- 
ed to perish. - Jealousy, too, was a 
good cause of change, or even of resis- 
tance—not jealousy captious or malig- 
nant, but jealousy founded on well-ex- 
amined and rational grounds of suspicion. 
Men were not bound to wait till their li- 
berties were actually invaded: prudence 
called for means of prevention and de- 
fence; and to justify these, it was sufli- 
cient that they saw a clear possibility of 
danger. . | 
Now, in order to shew that the Housein 
its present state was unfit for the functions 
which it ought to discharge, he would 
refer to the history of the American war. 
It was dangerous to make a concession in 
argument; for on that concession was 
generally built some assertion very diffe- 
rent from what had been conceded. He 
had once admitted, that the American war 
was popular in the beginning; and on 
that been built the assertion, that he 
had called it the war of the people. He 
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never called, nor meant to call it so; 

for, in truth, it was nothing less—it was 

the war of the court. By the court the 
project of taxing Amcrica was conceived, 

and the people were taught to believe that 

their money would be saved, and their 

burthens eased by a revenue drawn from 
another country. 

Thus were they first deluded, and then 
bribed by an appeal to their pockets, into 
an approbation of the scheme of the 
court. This was no assumption of his, for 
it was perfectly well known, that when a 
considerable addition to the standing army 
was proposed, the country gentlemen were 
induced to agree to it, by hints that the 
expense would be defrayed from another. 
quarter, instead of falling upon them. In 
compliance with the wishes of the court, | 
the House passed the memorable stamp 
act. The stamp act was resisted and re- 
pealed; and the repeal was as popular as 
the passing of it had been. Was this a 
presumption, that the war was the war of 
the people? Was it not, on the contrary, 
a clear proof that the people had no defi- 
nite idea of the object of the war? When, 
by subsequent acts of the same nature, 
and similar resistance on the part of Ame- 
rica, the war was brought on, then, indeed 
the indignation of the people was excited 
by the supposed ingratitude of the colonies 
to the mother country; their passions in- 
flamed ; the love of military glory, natural 
to the minds of a great and brave nation, 
roused; and the war became popular. 
But the war itself was the act of the court, 
deluding the people by the subserviency 
of the House of Commons. The House 
passed the stamp act ; the House took all 
the other measures that led to the war, 
and voted that it should be supported, not 
as the organ of the people, but as the 
obedient servant of the court. What was 
a successful war, he was somewhat at a 
loss to know. The American war from 
the beginning he had always called unsuc- 
cessful; but he was, year after year, told 
that he was quite mistaken, aad that the 
success was fully adequate to every rea- 
sonable expectation. At length came 
the final blow, the capture of lord Corn- 
wallis and his army—the war was acknow- 
ledged to be unsuccessful. and the House 
put an end to it, but not till several years 
after the people had begun to send up pe- 
titions and remonstrances against it. 

In some of the petitions on the table 
the accumulation of the public debt was 


imputed to the defect of the representa- 
t 
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tion, and he was sorry to see such an ab- 
surdity in them. The accumulation of 
the public debt was the necessary conse- 
quence of the wars which we had been 
obliged to maintain in defence of our con- 
stitution and our national independence; 
and he, for one, hadno scruple in declaring, 
that every war in which we had been en- 
gaged, from the revolution to the American 
war, was both just and necessary. He 
would, therefore, acquit the House of all 
_ the debt contracted, except for the Ame- 
rican war, and as much as might fairly be 
imputed to too remiss a superintendence 
of the expenditure of public money: for 
all the debt contracted to support the 
American war, after that war became un- 
popular, the House of Commons was un- 
doubtedly answerable. It was not enough 
for preventing wars that we were disposed 
to cultivate peace, if our neighbours were 
not as peaceably disposed as ourselves. 
When, therefore, the petitioners talked of 
preventing wars by reforming the House 
of Commons, they forgot that the work 
would be but half done, unless they could 
give as good a constitution to France as 
England would then be possessed of. But 
when he mentioned this, he raised no ar- 
gument from it against the general prayer 
for a reform in the representation. His 
righthon. friend (Mr. Burke), on present- 
ing his plan of reconciliation with Ame- 
rica in 1775, made a speech, in which the 
virtues and the efficacy of representation 
were displayed with a force and clearness 
unparalleled. Were the people of Ireland 
uncivilised and unsubdued after a forcible 
possession of their country for ages, what 
was the remedy? Representation. Were 
the Welsh in perpetual contention among 
themselves, and hostility to Englishmen, 
what was the remedy? Representation. 
Were the counties of Chester and Durham 
full of discontent and disorder, what was 
the remedy? Representation. Repre- 
sentation was the universal panacea, the 
cure for every evil. When the day-star of 
the English constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and with- 
out—— | 
-——Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 

Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 

Unda recumbit. 


Let gentlemen read that speech * by 


.* See Vol. 18, p. 513, _ 
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day, and meditate on it by night; let 
them peruse it again and again, study it, 
imprint it on their minds, impress it on 
their hearts: they would there learn, that 
representation was the sovereign remedy 
for every disorder, the infallible security 
against popular discontent ; let them learn 
this, and give to the people, not the 
‘‘ unreal mockery,” but the efficient sube 
stance of representation. 

He came next to consider the conduct 
of the House since the American war, 
When the India bill, which he had the 
honour to propose, was lost, was it be- 
cause the bill was unpopular? By no 
means, Whatever odium hed been after- 
wards excited against it, the people had 
then expressed no disapprobation. The 
chancellor of the exchequer had no hand 
in its defeat; for, ready and able as he 
was to speak against it, it passed the 
House of Commons by a great majority. 
By whom, then, was it thrown out? Let 
the merit be given to those to whom it 
belonged—it was thrown out by certain 
bedchamber lords, acting under the di- 
rection of those who had access to advise 
the king. The dismission of the ministry 
followed the rejection of the bill, and the 
House of Commons adhered to the dise 
carded ministers. The right hon. gentle- 
man would surely allow, that the House, 
in order to execute its functions, ought 
to command respect. Did it command 
respect on that occasion? Was it re- 
spected by the crown, by the peers, or 
by the people? The advisers of the 
crown disregarded its remonstrances ; thé 
peers came to resolutions censuring its 
proceedings; and the people treated it, 
not as their organ in the constitution, and 
the guardian of their rights, but as a fac- 
tion leagued to oppress them, and with 
whom they had no common interest or 
common cause. Since that period the 
House had not only commanded respect, 
but praise, from those who were permit- 
ted to advise the crown, not by opposi- 
tion, but by prompt obedience; not by a 
watchful and jealous guardianship of the 
interests of the people, but by implicit 
confidence in ministers, and pliant acqui- 
escence in the measures of the court, 
Thrice had that House of Commons of 
which he had spoken, and which he should 
never mention but with honour, resisted 
the influence of the crown, and nothing 
then was talked of but a reform of par- 
liament. The House of Commons had 
been now for nine yearsa complaisant and 
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confiding body, and the cry of reform 
from those who were formerly the loudest 
and most active washeard no more. Re- 
form was then the only thing that could 
save the constitution: the very sound of 
reform was now pregnant with the most 
imminent danger. When that House of 
Commons resisted the influence of the 
court, they were told that they were not 
the representatives of the people, and 
that they were not so chosen as they 
ought tobe. The people felt that the 
charge was true in part, and were easily 
induced to give credit to the whole. Had 
that House of Commons been chosen in 
a less objectionable manner; had the 
people considered them as their represen- 
tatives, could they have been so con- 
temptuously treated and so ignominiously 
_dismissed as they had been? No; the 
people would have seen that the cause 
of their representatives was the same with 
their own: they would have given them 
their confidence and their support. 

But, it was said, a House of Com- 
mons so chosen as to be a complete re- 
presentative of the people, would be too 
powerful for the House of Lords, and 
even for the king: they would abolish 
the one and dismiss the other. If the 
king and the House of Lords were unne- 
cessary and useless branches of the con- 
stitution, let them be dismissed and abo- 
lished ; for the people were not made for 
them, but they for the people. If, on 
the contrary, the king od. the House of 
Lords were felt and believed by the peo- 
ple, as he was confident they were, to be 
not only useful but essential parts of the 
constitution, a House of Commons, freely 
chosen by, and speaking the sentiments 
of, the people, would cherish and protect 
both, within the bounds which the consti- 
tution had assigned them. In the case 
of the Russian armament, what had been 
the mode of proceeding? The minister 
thought proper to arm against Russia, 
and the House of Commons was called 
upon to vote the supplies. Were they 
allowed to inquire into the necessity 
of that armament, or to judge of its 
propriety ? No; they were told that 
to mmisters it belonged to judge, and 
to them to confide ; and on this implicit 
confidence they voted the sums demanded 
of them. In the mean time, the people 
showed their disapprobation of a war with 
Russia ; the minister adopted their senti- 
ments ; called on the House of Commons 

to agree with him in this change. of epi- 
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nion, and the House acquiesced. He 
would neither allow the House of Com- 
mons to judge in the first instance, nor, 
through him, look for the opinion of the 
people in the second. He was to collect 
the opinion of the people, and tell those 
who ought to be their representatives, 
and the organs of their sentiments, what 
that opinion was. The lesson thus held 
out to every man in the House was this: 
—‘ If you look for honour or for power, 
you must take care to conciliate the ad- 
visers of the crown by a ready subservi- 
ency to whatever they require. If you 
presume to counteract them, you may en- 
joy the consciousness of serving the pub- 
lic without hope or reward; but from 
power and situation, from all the fair ob- 
jects of honourable ambition, you are for 
ever excluded.” 

Having thus shown that the House of 
Commons, as now constituted, was nei- 
ther adequate to the due discharge of its 
duties at present, nor afforded any secu- 
rity that it would be so in future, what re- 
mained for him to answer but general topics 
of declamation? He had sufficient confi- 
dence in the maxims he had early learned, 
and sufficient reverence for the authors | 
from whom he learned them, to brave the 
ridicule now attempted to be thrown upon 
all who avowed opinions that, tll very 
lately, had been received as the fundamen- 
tal principles of liberty. He was ready to 
say with Locke, that government originated 
not only for, but from the people, and 
that the people were the legitimate sove- 
reign in every community. If such writ- 
ings as were now branded as subversive 
of all government had not been read and 
studied, would the parliament of 1640 
have done those great and glorious things, 
but for which we might be now receiving 
the mandates of a despot, like Germans, 
or any other slaves. A noble lord { Morn- 
ington) had discovered that Rousseau, im 
his Social Contract, had said a very ex- 
travagant thing. He was not very well 
qualified to judge, for he had found the 
beginning of the Social Contract so extra- 
vagant, that he could not read it through, 
but he believed it was one of the most - 
extravagant of that author’s works. He 
did not mean to say that the noble lord 
had produced an extravagant saying from 
Rousseau as a novelty; but it was some- 
what remarkable, that an extravagant 
thing, from the most extravagant work 
of an extravagant foreign author, should 
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a reform in the representation of the 
people of Great Britain. Reverence 
for antiquity was then appealed to, and 
gentlemen were asked, if they would con- 
sent'to alter that which in former times 
had been productive of such important 
acquisitions to liberty. With equal pro- 
priety our ancestors might have been 
asked, if they would alter that constitu- 
tion under which so great an acquisition 
to liberty as Magna Charta had been ob- 
tained; and yet after the acquisition of 
Magna Charta, the condition of this 
country had been such as was rather to be 
execrated and detested, than cherished 
and admired. 

When gentlemen talked of the danger 
of rash innovation, and the great advan- 
tages of temperate and slow reform, they 
might find all they had to say anticipated 
in a much more pleasant treatise than any 
of their speeches, viz. the Tale of a Tub, 
where brother Jack’s tearing off the lace, 
pomts and embroidery from his coat, at 
the hazard of reducing the coat itself to 
tatters, and brother Martin’s. cautiously 
picking up stitch by stitch, exhibited an 
abstract of all their arguments on the 
subject. The septennial act, in the opi- 
nion of many, had been the means of 
preserving the House of Brunswick on the 
throne. But had such a House of Com- 
mons as the present been then in being, 
what would have become of the House 
of Brunswick and the protestant succes- 
sion? ‘ What!’, they would have said, 
‘‘ adopt so violent an innovation as sep- 
tennial instead of triennial parliaments; 
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sacred shrine, and tell each admiring 
stranger, “ Look not for the causes of 
our envied condition in the system of our 
government and laws; here resides the 
hallowed deposit of all the happiness we 
enjoy; but if you move one of these 
rugged stones from another, the British 
constitution is thrown from its basis and 
levelled with the dust.”—An hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Windham, who was chairman 
of the Downton committee), had been 
lately cea he for many weary days in 
examining the divisions of burgage te- 
nures, to be found in a trench at Down- 
ton. Had it occurred to his right hon. 
friend, that in this trench he was search- 
ing for the most essential principles of 
the constitution, the investigation would 
have been somewhat less irksome, the la- 
bour somewhat less fastidious. 

The petition presented facts into which 
the House was bound to inquire, both in 
its legislative and its inquisitorial capacity. 
In the petition it was affirmed, that peers 
nominated members to seats in the House; 
and they had a standing order that no 
peer should interfere in elections. In the 
petition it was asserted, that bribery 
and corruption were openly practised at 
elections; and they had a standing order 
against bribery and corruption. Let the 
facts be inquired into, or these idle de- 
nunciations be expunged from their Jour- 
nals. A select committee had reperted 
bribery against certain electors of Stock- 
bridge ; and a bill of pains and penalties, 
which had been founded on that report had 
been rejected. He was not sorry for it : 


do you mean to subvert the whole fabric | he wished not to see a poor man punished 


of the constitution? Triennial parlia- 
ments were sanctioned at the glorious 
epoch of the revolution ; to triennial par- 
hhaments we owed all the prosperity, all 
the glory of the reigns of king William 
and queen Mary ; to triennial parliaments 
were we indebted for the victory of Blen- 
heim.” As rationally might they have 
said, that to triennial parliaments they 
were indebted for the victory of Blenheim, 
as it might be now said, that to the right 
of Old Sarum to send members to par- 
liament we were indebted for our annual 
exports being increased seven millions. 
If to such sources as these, national pros- 
perity was to be traced; if for the es- 
sence of our constitution we were to.re- 
pair toa cottage on Salisbury Plain; or, for 
the sake of antiquity more reverend, let 
us take Stonehenge for Old Sarum; then 
might we undertake pilgrimages to the 


for selling his vote, while the sale of seats 
was connived at. The corruption of an 
individual voter was undoubtedly an evil, 
but small in comparison of the mischiev- 
ous effects which the sale of seats must 
produce on the minds of the sellers and 
the buyers, while both of them knew that 
it was contrary to law. Let the House 
inquire and put a stop to such practices, 
or avow their expediency. and repeal the 
laws that. made them criminal. 

The lateness of the hour, the clearness 
of the cause, and the danger of rejecting 
the motion, rendered it unnecessary for 
him to insist farther upon it. One word 
only with respect to the time. It was 
triumphantly said, by gentlemen on the 


other side, that ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of the people of England were 


well affected to the constitution, and he 
believed that they were right. Where 
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‘then was the danger of inquiring into the 
defects of the constitution with a view of 
correcting them? Could they hope for 
-gome golden period, in which the propor- 
tion of the ill-affected would be less than 
as one to ninety-nine? The objection 
‘to the time was therefore a fallacy, a 
‘mere pretext for putting off what the 
House could not help seeing to be neces- 
sary, but felt unwilling to begin. This 
manner of postponing, on the most frivo- 
lous pretences, what could not be denied 
to be fit, was more properly the object of 
ridicule than of argument: the time must 
come when the House would be unable 
to disguise, even from themselves, the 
necessity of inquiring into the state of 
the representation; and then too, per- 
haps, they might give room for anew ap- 
plication of the poet’s raillery on an indi- 
- vidual 
“ Let that be wrought which Mat doth say: 
Yea, quoth the Erle, but not to-day.” 
The question being put, that the said 
petition be referred to the consideration 
of acommittee; the House divided : 


TELLERS. 
= t rl 


Mr. Sheridan - 
| Nace tte Powys - - - } 282 


YEAS 4 Mr. Whitbread 
Mr. Aldworth Neville - 
So it passed in the negative. 
List of the Minority. 


Right hon. C.J. Fox Joseph Jekyll 
-Charles Grey Sir W. Lemon, bart. 
M. A. Taylor St. A. St. John 

P. Francis W. Lee Antoine 

J. Wharton W. C. Shawe 

Hon. T. Erskine Edward Bouverie 
Lord R. Spencer George Byng 


R.h. col, Fitzpatrick 
Thomas Thompsor 


Lord J. Russell 
Clement Taylor 


W. Baker Sir J. Jervis, K. B. 
J.C. Curwen Colonel Macleod 

’ D. North Thomas Whitmore 
J. Courtenay - W. Plumer 
Lord Weycombe John Harrison 
Benjamin Vaughan Sir H. Fetherston- 
J. R. Birch haugh 
R. Milbank J.G.Phillips 
W. Colhoun F. Honeywood 
Charles Sturt 

Thomas C. Western Tellers. 
J.B. Church 

James Martin R. B. Sheridan 
W. Smith S. Whitbread 
W.H. Lambton 


_ Appeals from the Court of Justiciary |; 
May 1. The Earl of Lauderdale said, that 
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he held in his hand:a petition of appeal to 
their lordships, from a judgment of the 
court of justiciary in Scotland. He ad- 
mitted, that in several instances since the 
Union, where petitions of appeal had been 
presented to that House, from judgments 
of the court of justiciary, in capital cases, 
particularly in the case of Mungo Camp- 
bell and in that of Murdieson and Miller, 
these petitions had been referred to com- 
mittees; and, upon the report of the com- 
mittees, the House had found that they 
were not properly brought. He thought 
it proper, however, to state, that, sup- 
posing the matter were now to be taken 
up, as it stood at the time of the Union, it 
seemed clear that such appeal did lay; 
and that appeals from the court of justi- 
ciary rested almost exactly on the same 
footing with appeals from the court of 
session, which had been uniformly enter- 
tained by that House; even with respect 
to appeals in capital cases, he should be 
apt to doubt, whether it ought to be con- 
sidered as finally decided that no appeal 
lay, so as to put the matter perfectly at 
rest; in a case, indeed, which came be- 
fore that House in 1781,.viz. the case of 


James Bywater, convicted of a capital of- 


fence, and sentenced by the court of jus- 
ticiary to be sxecuted, it had undoubt- 
edly been solemnly determined that no 
appeal lay; anda very able and learned 
speech was delivered on that occasion, by 
lord.-Mansfield; but though every thing 
which had come from that quarter must 
justly be considered of great weight, yet 
the noble lord seemed, in that case, tohave - 
proceeded ina great measure, on a misap- 
prehension, in supposing it to have: been 
clear, established law, that an appeal lay 
from the court of session tothe parliament 
of Scotland prior to the Union, and to 
have been equally clear, that no such ap- 

eal lay from the court of justiciary; and 
he was confident he could satisfy their 


lordships, from acts of parliament and law 


books in Scotland, that, were the matter 
to be taken up now upon the footing on 
which it. stood immediately after the 


Union, there could coker! be a doubt that 


an appeal would lie to that House, even 
in a capital case; and it was certainly of 
much importance to the country that it 
shoulddo so. But, whatever weight their 
lordships might have been inclined to al- 
low to the judgments which had been re- 
peatedly given in capital cases, he would 
submit that the present being only the 
case of a misdemeanor, it stood upon a. 
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very different footing; for, in the only 
two cases of misden.eanors, where peti- 
tions of appeal had been presented against 
judgments of the court of justiciary, viz. 
the case of Elgin in 1713, and of Mackin- 
tosh and Demoster in 1768, the petitions 
had in fact been entertained and deter- 
wained upon by that House; in the first of 
these cases, the judgment of the court of 
justiciary was reversed, and in the otherthe 
petition was referred to a committee, and 
upon the report of that committee, which 
wasagreed toby the House,a direction was 
_ given tothe court of justiciaryin the same 
way as is frequently done in appeals from 
the court of session. This was a matter 
of very great importance to the whole peo- 
ple of Scotland, and he hoped their lord- 
‘ships would agree with him in thinking, 
that it ought to be fully discussed, and set 
at rest one way or another. He would 
therefore move that the petition be refer- 
red to a committee to consider and re- 
port to the House, whether it ought to be 
entertained. 

The petition was then read, purporting 

-to be the petition and appeal of James Ro- 
-bertson, bookseller and printer in Edin- 
-burgh, and of Walter Berry, bookseller 
‘there; and stating that they, having been 
drought to trial before the court of justi- 
ciary at Edinburgh, on an indictment, at 
the instance of his majesty’s advocate, for 
feloniously printing and publishing a cer- 
tainseditious book or pamphlet, &c. the 
court had found the libel relevant to infer 
the pains of law ; that the jury had retur- 
ned a verdict: whereby they found it 
proved that the said James Robertson did 
print and publish, and that the said Wal- 
ter Berry did publish only the pamphlet 
libelled on; and the petitioners having 
insisted that no judgment could pass upon 
the verdict, and that they were entitled to 
be acquitted and dismissed from the bar, 
the court of justiciary had repelled the 
‘objection made by them in arrest of judg- 
‘ment, and had adjudged the one of them 
to be imprisoned for the space of six 
months, and the other for three months,* 
&c. The petition went on to state, that 
they conceived themselves to be thereby 
aggrieved, and appealed to their lordships 
for redress, &c. After the petition had 
been read, 

Lord Cathcart suggested the propriety 
of ‘simply moving that the petition be upon 


_ *The case of Berry and Robertson is re- 
‘ported in Howell’s State Trials, Vol, 23. p. 80. 
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the table, in order that the noble lords 
might have an opportunity of considering 
it, as it was certainly a matter of great im- 
ortance, and that a future day might be 
xed to take into consideration whether 
it ought be referred to a committee. 

Lord Thurlow was of opinion, that the 
judgments in 1713 and 1768, did by no 
means go the length of being precedents: 
of that House having entertained petitions 
of appeal from the court of justiciary in 
cases of misdemeanor; but neither did 
they go to show any opinion of their 
lordships appearing upon the record, that _ 
the petitions ought not to be entertained ; 
though there had been various judgments 
to that effect with regard to capital cases, 
and he confessed he could see no room 
for a distinction, in this respect, between 
the case of a capital offence and of a mis- 
demeanor. He was persuaded their lord- 
ships must be completely satisfied, that an 
appeal could not possibly lie in the one 
case and not in the other. He said, it 
seemed amatter of regreton account of the 
subjects of Scotland, thatno appealshould - 
lie to that House from the supreme cri- 
minal court there, in the same way as & 
writ of error lies in some shape or other 
from the criminal courts in England, at 
the same-time, from the forms of the law 
of Scotland, he saw the very great diffi- 
culties with which it would be attended in 
impeding the course of criminal justice, 
which were provided against by the regu- 
lations which took place in the law of 
England. If, however, other noble lords 
should join him in opinion, he said, he 
would have no objection to agree to the - 
motion of the noble earl in order that, if 
any doubt remained, the matter might be 
finally settled by a solemn determination, 
which was certainly very desirable. — 

‘The Lord Chancellor said, that although 
he was of opinion that no appeal lay, and 
did not suppose he should be inclined to 
alter that opinion, yet he would not object — 
to the petition being referred to a com- 
mittee; because, if any doubt remained 
as to the case of misdemeanors, it would 
certainly be right that the matter should 
be finally settled. 

The motion was then agreed to.* 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion respecting the 
Embarkation and Landing of Persons from 
France.| May 9. The order in council 


* The further proceedings on this subject will 
be found in Howell’s StateTrials,Vol. 23, p.11& 
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respecting the Embarkation and Landing 
of Persons from France being read, 

Mr. Whitbread, before he stated the facts 
upon which he should ground his proceed- 
ing, begged leave to make a few remarks 
upon the paper which had just been read. 
There was no person more unwilling to 
consent to the abridgment of the just 
prerogatives of the crown than himself, 
or more eager to preserve them to their 
just extent; but he thought there could be 
no prerogative that gave authority for the 
exercise of that proclamation. If there 
was, such a power should be seriously 
considered ; for he held it to be an in- 
disputable point, that no prerogativeshould 
be held by the crown, except such as 
conduced to the happiness of the people. 
Lately, however, one of the law officers 
of the crown had thought fit to assert, 
‘‘ that his majesty had a right to regulate 
the passage into this kingdom.” To 
which he begged to answer, that his ma- 
jesty never had, nor by the constitution 
of this country could have, any such 
right=-a right to prevent an innocent sub- 
ject from landing in any of his dominions. 
But the order in council assumed that 
right, conformably to the opinion of the 
learned gentleman; and if such was the 
case, his majesty had power, under certain 
circumstances, to condemn, without any 
reason, any person he thought fit, to 
banishment from his native land for ever. 
He admitted the prerogative of the Crown 
to lay an embargo upon ships in time of 
war; but such a power as that exercised 
under this order, his majesty could not 
have by the law of England, and there- 
fore the act was an act of tyranny. Be- 
sides the constitutional objections he had 
stated to this order in council, he had ob- 
jections to it in point of policy, and upon 
the principles of justice. It would be im- 

olitic to prevent the landing of innocent 
individuals, because that act would dis- 
gust all honest men. It was against the 
principles of justice, because the ministers 
of the executive power must always in 
such cases proceed, if they proceeded at 
all, upon the information of despicable in- 
formers, who had their private views of 
Avarice or pique to gratify. Such a power 
would be as troublesome to the secretary 
of state as that which he derived. from 
the alien bill, and more troublesome in the 
exercise than any other of which he was 
possessed. The whole principle of the 
order was a aa the spirit of the law of 
England, which was that every man. was 
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presumed to be innocent until he was 
proved tobe guilty.. In vain had the con- 
stitution declared that a man should know 
the nature of the charge to be exhibited 
against him when he was to be deprived 
in this arbitrary manner of his freedom. 
In vain had constitution declared, 
that no man should be punished without 
trial, or without being heard in his defence; 
all these points were violated by the order 
in sounell to which he had alluded. Hav- 
ing made these observations, he now came 
to a statement of the facts on which they 
arose. It was well known, that some time 
previous to the order in council, the Na- 
tional Convention of France had passed 
a decree, enjoining all Englishmen in 
France to quit that country within eight 
days in consequence of which, several 
Englishmen came to Calais, with a view 
of embarking for Dover, and in a short 
time reached that port in the Express 
packet ; but there they were met by cer- 
tain officers, who asked them whether the 
had passports from Mr. Dundas, wi 
leave tolandin England? They answered 
they had not. They were then told, that 
such being the case, they should not land; 
and if they attempted to do so, they would 
be resisted by force. Some of them, how, 
ever, by means of a boat, contrived to land 
at some distance from the port; they 
were taken by an officer from Bow-street, 
acting under the imperial mandate of Mr. 
Dundas, and carried on board the packet 
again, where they, together with the other 
passengers, were detained for five days, 
and then discharged by the order of Mr. 
Dundas. This Mr. W. maintained to be 
illegal, taken in any point of view. If 
there wasno charge to be exhibited against 
them, it was illegal of course. If there 
was a charge exhibited against them, the 
should have been kept in custody until 
trial. These were the facts on which he 
brought this subject forward. He meant 
only to institute an inquiry into the subs 
ject. He did not know whether there 
were any precedents for this order in 
council ; if there were, no precedents; 
however numerous, could sanction a mea- 
sure so repugnant to every principle of 
justice. He then moved, “ That a come 
mittee be appointed to inquire into certam 
facts which took place at Dover in the 
latter end of February last, under the au- 
thority of the Order of Council of the 20th 
Feb. 1793.” | sige Be 
Mr. Secretary Dundas ‘said, that if 
the proclamation was tyrannical and un- 
[3 0] : 
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constitutional, the original guilt of it ought 
not to be ascribed to his majesty’s law ad- 
visers, for they had copied it from a long 
chain of precedents established in the best 
of times. It would be fit for gentlemen, 
before they pronounced it to be illegal, 
to consider whether the king had or had 
not aright to establish packet boats for 
the service of the public, and whether he 
had or had not a right to declare, that 
none should land from his vessels so em- 
loyed, without a passport from one of 

is ministers. It was allowed by all na- 
tions, that war completely suspended all 
intercourse between the belligerent powers. 
This maxim was generally true ; but many 
modifications had been introduced of late 
by milder manners and a more liberal and 
relaxed policy, by which the horrors of 
war were softened. One of these was to 
license certain packet boats for the pur- 
pose of carrying mails between two coun- 
tries at war. Such licensing was only a 
partial suspension of the interruption of 
intercourse; and surely the crown had a 
power to annex conditions to that sus- 
pension. -France had thought proper 
wholly to interrupt that intercourse; and 
the law of nations gave her a right to do 
so. The king of England would have been 
ength: but he was not advised to take 
such a step, but merely to provide that by 
keeping the intercourse open on his side, 
for the benefit of his people, he did not 
open a door to evils still greater than the 
interruption of all intercourse whatever. 
This was the ground of the order of 
council ; and surely the king' was not only 
authorized, but bound to consult the ge- 
neral safety of his coasts, by giving direc- 
tions that no person should be suffered to 
land from any of his vessels, who was not 
known to be peaceable and well disposed, 
in which case he should procure a pass- 
port from the secretary of state. With 
respect to the particular case mentioned 
by the hon. gentleman, the first account he 
received of the transaction, was in a letter 
from Mr. Bell, commander of the packet, 
and transmitted to him from the post 
office. . Here he read the letter, which 
stated, that whilst he was on shore at the 
Post House at Calais, a number of persons, 
chiefly English, got on board his packet 
in his absence, and without his knowledge ; 
that when he returned to his vessel, and 
found them on board, he desired they 
would go ashore, for it was not in his 
power to land them in England, unless 
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they had passports from one of the secre- 
taries of state; which it appeared they had 
not. They refused to quit the ship, and 
began to weigh the anchor, so that he was 
obliged to steer the vessel to England. 
He (Mr. Dundas) in answer to this letter, 
desired that captain Bell should come to 
town, to state more particularly the trans- 
action, and give the names and characters 
of the passengers. 
after a due examination, it was signified, 
at the end of three days, that the British 


This was done; and 


subjects might land, and proceed without 


molestation to their respective homes. 


This was the plain state of the case ; and 


he trusted that the House would be of 


opinion that there was nothing in the 
transaction that was either tyrannical or 
unconstitutional. The hon. gentleman had 
said, that if the parties concerned were 
not guilty of any crime, they ought not to 
have been detained. To this he would 
reply, that, prima facie, they were guilty of 
a great crime; they appeared to have 
taken forcible possession of one of his ma- 


jesty’s ships, and compelled the comman- 


der to disobey the positive orders of his 
employers. Upon amore minute inquiry, 
it appeared also, that there were on board 
some persons of characters so foul and de- 
testable, that they ought not to be suffered 
in any civilized state whatever. He be- 
lieved the House would not desire him to. 
say any more than that there were on 
board Dr. Maxwell, a Mr. Stone, and two 
servants of the duke of Orleans.. There 
were also on board some Englishmen 
whose conduct in France could not give 
much satisfaction. To detain these, there- 
fore, until some consultation should be 
held, was neither illegal or oppressive. 
But the hon. gentleman would ‘have it, 
that if they were properly detained, they 
ought not to have been dismissed without 
prosecution and trial. His answer to that 
was, that his majesty’s ministers certainly 
meant to have brought them to trial if they 
could: and for that purpose all the infor- 
mation they had received relative to the 
conduct of the passengers in seizing the 
king’s ship, was laid before his majesty’s 
law officers, with directions to state. their 


‘opinion, whether in the transaction there 


was ground for prosecution, and if there 
was, what mode of proceeding they would 
recommend. Their answer was, that 
there was one circumstance in the case, 
which would probably be a bar-to convic- 
tion; and that was, that it did not ‘appear 
that the captain of the ‘packet. was ac- 
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quainted with the king’s proclamation, 
and that it was in obedience to it that he 
refused to carry them to England. As 
this opinion showed that a conviction was 
not to be expected, and as his majesty’s 
ministers would not order a prosecution, 
when they had reason to believe it would 
not lead to punishment, they gave direc- 
tions for setting the parties concerned at 
liberty. The House would decide whe- 
ther ministers had acted tyrannically 
in the business, or rather whether they 
had not discharged their bounden duty to 
their apne But were he to speak his 
opinion, the House had nothing to do with 
the affair. Parliament ought not to inter- 
fere, except to redress grievances which 
were beyond the reach of the ordinar 
courts of law, or when justice was denied. 
if, in the present case, any individual felt 
himself aggrieved, the courts of law were 
open to him, and he might bring hisaction, 
and compel him (Mr. D.) to answer for 
his conduct before a jury of his country. 
Hence it would appear, that there was 
not the smallest ground for theinterference 
of the House. | | 

Mr. Francis would not say any thing 
upon the legality or illegality of the pro- 
clamation ; but te must observe, that the 
proceedings which took place at Dover, 
did certainly appear to him extremely se- 
vere and tyrannical. About forty Eng- 
lishmen uae to be at Calais, and 
were placed in such a situation, from the 
circumstances existing in France at the 
time, that they had no other security, 
than getting on board the packet ; they 
_did so, and when they came to England, 
some of them were allowed to get ashore, 
but others were kept rolling about on 
board the vessel, in the most disgusting 
Situation, and in the very worst kind of 
imprisonment. It had been said that this 
was a mere private injury—that it ought 
to be left to the individuals to prosecute, 
and was not a fit subject of investigation 
in that House; it was his opinion, on the 
contrary, that it was a most unjust, illegal, 
and oppressive exercise of power, and 
that that House ought to make it the 
’ subject of a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Fox was decidedly of opinion, that 
the proclamation was illegal, being satis- 
fied that the king had no right to say, that 
an English subject arriving here, either 
in a French or English vessel, should not 
be permitted to land in his native country. 
It had been said, that all intercourse be- 


tween the subjects of the two countries 
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must cease in consequence of the war; 
but, admitting this to be the case, what 
could be more unjust than this, that per- 
sons encouraged to carry on trade with 
France, under the commercial treaty, and 
happening to be in France, in the course 
of carrying on their business when the 
war commenced, should be prohibited to 
return? But, supposing the proclamation 
legal, it would still remain to be consi- 
dered, whether it was wise? It appeared 
to him that it would rather be prudent to 
encourage all persons to come home. 
The right hon. gentleman had spoken 
with great confidence of the legality and 
propriety of the proclamation, though his 
mode of reasoning, with respect to the 
proceedings which took place, inclined 
him to believe that he had some diffidence 
on this subject; for the right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that these gentlemen were 
guilty of a crime in possessing themselves 
orcibly of the king’s packet ; and that a 
case had been laid before the king’s 
counsel, who had advised against a pro- 
secution; but, although it had been 
found inconvenient to prosecute them, 
it became necessary to detain them, for 
a time by some forcible means; it had 
been said, too, that there were some 
suspected persons among them, who 
were said to be servants of the duke of 
Orleans, &c. With respect to persons of 
this last description, he was ready to 
admit that no government could be so 
well constructed in all its parts, that it 
might not be necessary for the executive 
power, on some occasions of public dan- 
er and difficulty, to exceed the strict 
imits of legal authority, trusting for the 
justification of the measure to the nature 
of the exigency which called for it. But 
were thirty-six unsuspected persons to be 
punished, because there happened to be 
among. them one or more other persons 
against whom suspicions lay? The for- 
cibly seizing upon a king’s packet or any 
other vessel, was certainly a crime punish- 
able by law, totally independent of the 
proclamation; and if those eee who 
were otherwise unsuspected, had been 
guilty of this crime, they were liable to 
prosecution; and if prosecuted, and the 
crime proved, mee ought to have been 
punished; but, if no prosecution was: 
brought against’ them, they must be 
considered to have been completely inno-’ 
cent.—Mr. Fox then alluded to the no- 
tice which had been taken of the names 
of Dr. Maxwell and Mr. Stone, and re- 
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probated the dreadful injustice and inde- 
cency of throwing out surmises against 
individuals, probably of good and irre- 
proachable characters, and who had done 
nothing illegal, on account of their being 
connected with certain associations, The 
last argument of the right hon. gentle- 
man related to this being a private injury, 
and that it should be left to the indivi- 
duals injured to apply for redress. He 
might possibly have acquiesced in this 
opinion, had the proceedings in question 
been the act of inferior officers; but when 
done under the direction of one of his 
Iajesty’s secretaries of state, and involv- 
ing a matter of such public importance, 
it seemed to him well worthy to be inves- 
tigated by that House. | 

_ The Aitorney General said, that the 
hon. gentleman had moved for a com- 
imittee to inquire into facts which had 
happened in consequence of the order of 
council; but the facts which he had de- 
tailed, could not be connected with that 
order, as was evident from attending to 
dates. It had been asked, why those per- 
Sons had not been prosecuted, if it was true 
that they had taken forcible possession of 
the packet ; and allusion had been made 
to an opinion given by thé king’s counsel. 
‘The question put was, whether they 
could be punished under the proclama- 
tion, which was surely impossible, as they 
could have no knowledge of it at the 
time; and, considering where the thing 
happened, it did not appear to him how 
they could have been punished, for forci- 
bly séizing on the packet, unless with 
such severity, as if would have been 
highly improper, in the circumstances of 
the case, to have advised. 

The motion was negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on the East In- 
dia Company's Charter Bill.] May.13. 
oo House being in a Committee on this 

ill, 

_ Mr. Fox said, he understood it was 
supposed by several gentlemen, that some 
objections were to be made to this bill 
before the speaker left the chair, and that 
afterwards the clauses would be dis- 
cussed ; but, although he had great’ ob- 
jections to the principle of the bill, as 
others might approve of the principle, 
and yet might have objections to some 
of the clauses, he had suffered the ques- 
tion for the Speaker leaving the chair to 
pass, that those gentlemen might follow 
their own ideas upon the subject without 
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much impediment from him, particularly 
as what he had to urge might come at a 
future stage of the proceeding. He did 
not, however, wish to let one opportunity 
pass without entering his protest against -. 
some of the provisions of the bill. It 
was thirteen years since the sentiment of 
the public had been expressed in that 
House—“ that the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished :” and he was sure, there 
was as much reason for that resolution 
now, as there was at that time. He ob- 
jected to the mode in which this bill 
tended to extend that influence ; and he 
must now call upon all those who in 1780 
declared, that the influence of the crown 
ought to be diminished, to compare the 
influence then, and the influence now ; 
and to say, whether they could consist- 
ently vote for the clause which gave the 
nomination of three officers to the crown ; 
whether they voted for a bill brought m 
by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke), 
a bill which would do him immortal ho- 
nour ; whether those gentlemen, he said, 
who had at that time entertained the 
sentiments they then professed upon the 
increase of the influetice of the crown, 
could now vote for a measure, which so 
obviously tended to increase that influ- 
ence.—He maintained, that the clause 
empowering the crown to nominate offi- 
cers to act under this bill, and who were 
to be paid large salaries by the company, - 
was wrong upon the principle of it. He 
thought that in all public situations, 
where officers were appointed to any pub- 
lic trust, the public ought to pay them, 
because while the payment came from the 
pute purse, the public had some check, 

y their representatives, over the con- 
duct of such officers; but, by this bill, 
the public were to pay circuitously and 
obliquely, by and through the medium of 
the company; for the payment of these 
officers was so much in diminution of what 
the public would otherwise receive from 
the revenues of the company. He felt this, 
and he must add that in proportion as the 
House felt the influence of the crown to 
be great, they should be impressed with 
a sense of their duty not to increase it. 
He had heard it said on former occasions, 
that the gentlemen ate in the affairs of 
India were mere birds of passage ; if so, 
he was sure there could be no good rea- 
son for supposing that they would be less 
under the influence of the crown than if 
they wefe stationary, or that they were 
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therefore the less likely tobe corrupt. He 
- took this manner of callin 
of the House to the point which he should 
afterwards take notice of. If gentlemen 
who with him had voted in the year 1780, 
upon the influence of the crown, had for- 
gotten the reasons upon which the House 
came to its resolution upon that subject,— 
if they had forgotten all they formerly 
professed upon that subject, all he could 
say was, that he should do every thing in 
his power to improve their recollection, 
and therefore it was that what he now 
hinted at should be taken as a public no- 
tice. -- 

_ Mr. Pitt said, that the arrangement in 
question was connected with a circum- 
stance which would prevent any increase 
of influence to the crown. The right 
hon. gentleman took it for granted that 
three new places with salaries were to be 
created; but this was not precisely the 
case. By the former bill, his majesty was 
restrained from calling any person to the 
board of control, who was not a privy 
counsellor ; and those who attended it, 
were chiefly such as held lucrative offices 
in the state that did not require much at- 
tendance. What the present bill pro- 
posed was, that one of the description 
should be made president of the board ; 
and that two other persons, not privy 
counsellors, or holding any other office, 
should have seats at it with him ; that for 
their support, a sum of 5,000/. a year, 
should be paid by the company, a part of 
which should be given to the president, 
in addition to the salary of the other 
place which he might hold, and the re- 
mainder to be equally divided between his 
two associates. Thus it: would appear 
that in reality only two new places were 
to be created, which could be said to add 
any thing to the influence of the crown. 
Now, to counterbalance that increase of 
influence, it was in contemplation to 
make an arrangement, by which the 
crown would lose in precisely the same 
proportion ; the arrangeinent to which he 
alluded was that, in future, the government 
of Ireland should have the nomination of 
the two vice-treasurers, paid by that king- 
dom, but who usually resided in this; 
and whose offices were mere sinecures. 
Thus, if two places were to be gained on 
one hand, as many would be lost on the 
other; and thus the increase if influence 
on one side would be counterbalanced by 
a dectease on the other. The right hon. 
gentleman wished that all salaries to pub- 
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lic servants should be paid by the public. 
The principle was a very good one and 
happily was to be found in the present 
bill. br the fund out of which the mem- 
bers of the board of control were to be 
paid, was one in which the public had a 
direct interest. 

ts committee then went through the 
bill. | . : 


May 17. The said bill was reported. 
On the clause being read for appointing 
two additional commissioners for the af- 
fairs of India, who are not privy counsel- 
lors, and with certain fixed salaries, 

Mr. Fox said, that when a clause of 
this alarming nature, with respect to in- 
fluence, came to be discussed, he could 
have wished to have seen in their places 
those gentlemen who had expressed their 
sentiments so strongly on former occa- 
sions against the influence of the crown. It 
was surely, on every account proper that 
they should come forward, and give a de- 
cided opinion on this question; let them 
say whether they had altered their former 
opinion; or, if they have not altered it, 
whether they could reconcile the support 
of such a measure as the present with that 
opinion. He would wish to know from 
them, how far they thought it right to go, 
in cases of danger And emergency, in sup- 
port of any plans brought forward by mi- 
nisters, and whether they were never to 
oppose this shameless increase of influ- 
ence. As to the thing itself, there were 
two very considerable offices, with certain 
fixed salaries, added to the patronage of 
the crown. It was, indeed, hinted, that 
perhaps some offices, belonging to ano- 
ther kingdom, held at present by persons 
in this country, would be taken off from 
the patronage here; but, be that as it 
might, would not the patronage of ano- 
ther country bear upon this? When the 
board of control wasfirst appointed, it was 
said there were to be no salaries: and 
surely this country was never in a situa- 
tion which called for stricter economy 
than when we were involved in a war, of 
which we could not see a probable speedy 
termination. He called upon all those 
who, in 1780, joined in the vote of that 
House, ‘that the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished, to come forward and 
say whether they were then right, and, if 
so, whether that influence had since de- 
creased. With respect to his majesty’s 
privy counsellors, there were surely many 
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of them who possessed lucrative offices 
_ under the crown, who might have leisure 
sufficient to attend to the business of the 
board of control; such as the treasurer of 
the household, the post masters-general the 
treasurer of.the navy, &c. Ifthis were not 
the case, the appointment of this board of 
control, in the mannet it was held out at 
first, was nothing but a deceit practised 
upon the public. He was determined to 
take the sense of the House that night ; 
and, if unsuccessful, to do so in every 
future stage of the bill, with respect to 
this particular clause. - 

After a short debate, the House di- 
vided: For the clause 113; Against it 42. 


May 2. The bill being read a third 
time, . 
. Mr. Fox said, that having before deli- 
vered his opinion upon the subject of the 
amendment, which he meant to propose, 
he would not trouble the House with a 
repetition of the arguments on which he 
‘founded that opinion. But as he had 
given notice that he should again object 
to that part of the bill which went to the 
creation of new offices in the gift of the 
crown, in order that those with whom he 
had formerly concurred in a vote for re- 
‘ducing the influence of the crown, might 
have an opportunity eof delivering their 
sentiments on the proposed increase of 
that influence, he certainly should take 
the sense of the House upon it. If they 
still concurred with him in the opinions 
they had formerly professed, it became 
them, like men who acted from a sense of 
duty, unbiassed by any temporary mo- 
tives, to maintain those opinions by their 
votes on the present occasion. If, on the 
contrary, their opinions had changed, if 
they had abandoned the principles upon 
which he and they had formerly combat- 
ed the increasing influence of the crown, 
it became them, in that case also, as men 
who acted from conviction, to avow that 
change, to explain the reasons of it, and 
to confirm it by their votes. In no case 
could he conceive it to be consistent with 
their duty and their character, to absent 
themselves, and leave persons who were 
less inclined to put a candid construction 
on their motives than he was, at liberty to 
suppose that they were either afraid to 
avow the change that had taken place in 
their opinions, or that, if they still adhered 
to them, they were unwilling, on account 
of some peculiar circumstances at the 
present moment, to take that part which 
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their duty. required.’ © At all events, he 
had done his duty, by giving them this 
opportunity of delivering their sentiments, 
and should content himself with moving 
to leave out the words “‘ and such two per- 
sons as his majesty, his heirs, and succes- 
sors shall think fit.” 

. Lord Inchiquin said, it was harsh to supe 
pose, that all the gentlemen who had 
coincided in opinion with Mr. Fox in 1780 
either had changed. their, principles or 
were afraid now to avow them. There 
could be no doubt respecting one gentle- 
man’s attachment to Mr. Fox, for no man 
had ever given the world a more striking 
proof of attachment to the right hon. gen- 
tleman than Mr. Burke did, on a memora- 
ble occasion, when a stink bag was thrown 
at the right hon. gentleman in the midst 
of a numerous meeting in Westminster- 
hall; on that occasion, Mr. Burke, it was 
well known, greatly hazarded his life in 
endeavouring to find out the wretch who 
had thrown the bag with a view to suffo- 
cate the right hon. gentleman. Mr. Burke 
had been attending all the day the trial of 
Mr. Hastings ; and the fatigue of that at- 
tendance might well be admitted as an ex- 
cuse for his absence in the evening from 
his place inthat House. - 

Mr. Fox observed, that he complained 
not only of Mr. Burke, but of other gen- 
tlemen who had joined him in the vote 
upon the influence of the crown, in the 
year 1780. It appeared to him to be their 
duty to attend the discussion of this bill, 
and to assign their reasons, if they had any 
for thinking that the influence of the 
crown ought to be now increased in the 
manner which it would be if this bill should 
pass into a law. | 

After a few words from Mr. Sheridan, 
the House divided; For the clause 123; 
Against it, 30. On the question that the 
bill do pass, — 

Mr. Fox rose and said:—When, Sir,. 
the subject was first brought under the 
consideration of the House, I did expect, 
that a committee of inquiry would have 
been appointed, to call for and examine 
the requisite evidence, which could alone 
enable us to form our opinions upon so 
important a subject, as the government 
aaa trade of India: and I did expect, that 
from such a committee a report would 
have issued, founded upon the whole of, 
this evidence, and that, upon the different 
branches of the subject, the House would 
have sat, and solemnly and deliberatel 
determined, what that system is, which, 
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is required for the administration of our 
Indian empire and trade. Was this the 
case? Nothing like it! On the con- 
trary, the only evidence before the 
House, that I know of is, that some 
weeks past, a capital speech was made 
by the minister for India, giving a gene- 
ral account of the government and trade 
of our provinces, and pointing out the 
propriety and necessity of renewing the 
company’s charter, and so forth. In this 
capital speech, not a word was heard of 
the proposed increase of theinfluence ofthe 
crown, although this was a necessary con- 
sequence of the system which it recom- 
mended. Tothis increase I object, and I 
feel it to be my duty solemnly to protest 
against it, as fraught with danger to the 
Constitution, and as a measure which could 
only have been devised by the most stre- 
nuous advocates for despotic power. Wh 

is this influence dangerous? Because it is 
irresponsible. Is it to be placed in the 
hands of those who are to bevested with the 
real power? No: it is to be given to 
their agents and dependants, whose re- 
sponsibility, from the nature of their situa- 
tion, it is absurd to speak of. Upon the 
ground of this objection, and of others 
which I shall presently state, I feel it to 
be my duty to oppose the whole of this 
bill, as disgraceful to its proposers, and if 
adopted, to this House; as dangerous to 
the public in general, and repugnant to 
the principles of the constitution in parti- 
cular.—Taking this, therefore, as the 
ground of his objection; Mr. Fox con- 
ceived it to be his duty to submit a few 
‘observations to the consideration of the 
House. Many of the members would 
recollect, that in the year 1783, he had 
‘successfully pointed out the extraordinary 
influence thenin the hands of the directors. 
At that period, however, as the influence 
was independent of the crown, he thought 
that it might be wise neither to increase 
it, nor to diminish it, but to leave it, as 
to quantity, where it then stood. A short 
time afterwards, upon a fuller view of the 
whole subject, he was’ decidedly of opi- 
nion, that it was highly improper to leave 
this influence with a commercial body, 
and that it ought to be vested in those 
who, from their characters and situations, 
‘with respect to the public, were better 
qualified to exercise it. 
leading provision in the bill, which he 
‘had the honour to submit to the House 
‘In 1788. The fate of that bill, it was 
‘now 38 unnecessary as it would be un- 
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availing, to relate. But it was impossible 
for him to allow the accusations which 
had been, in his opinion, improperly and 


unjustly brought against him, to pass 
without refuting them, and reprobating 
them in the terms they deserved. These 
accusations were twofold: first, that his 
bill tended to lessen, and next to increase 
the influence of the crown, though in 
truth, it had neither of these objects in 
view. At that time he had stated, and 
he again repeated, that his object was to 


take the power from the directors, where it 
“was most improperly placed, and to vest it 
in commissioners, who were to be imme- 


diately under the coutrol of parliament. I 
am convinced (said Mr. Fox, ) that themore 
that bill is examined, the more it will 


meet with the approbation of the public. 


That bill had a defined object, a clear 
and precise meaning ; the bill now under 
consideration is the reverse of it m every 


respect. It has no defined object, and it 


has a concealed meaning ; for under the 
specious pretext of avoiding the objec- 
tionable influence in my bill, it grasps at 
the whole of the patronage of India, in a 
way totally disconnected with responsibi- 
lity——Mr. Fox next observed, that the 
manner in which the right hon. gentleman 


who had brought ip the bill had treated 


the point of influence was such, that he 
could not allow his observations to pass 
without taking some notice of them. It 
has been asserted, that the patronage of 


India consists in the appointment of a few 


writers. Now, if there is a man living 
who can believe this assertion, I wish him 


joy of his credulity. I ask any man who 


is not insane, in whom, ‘if this bill shall 

pass into a law, will the whole of the pa- 

tronage of India- be vested? Will not. 
the company and their-directors be the’ 
mere tools of the minister for the time 

being? Who appointed lord Cornwallis 

or sir John Shore? Was itthe company? — 
No; it-was the board of control. Is this, 
then, the boasted measure which is to 
lessen the influence of the crown,:to cone 
vey no new patronage to the minister, 
and to give him no room to exercise his 
caprice or his prejudices in appointments 
in India? What in reality is this boasted 
bill? It is nothing but a continuation of 
that system of deception, fraud, and ra- 
pacity, which has marked the conduct of 
‘ministers in the management of the affairs 
of India. Have the House forgotten the 
declaratory bill? Did not the minister 
for India then embrace the principle, of 
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placing the whole of the territorial power 
in the crown, and of appropriating the 
revenues to the maintenance of the mili- 
tary establishments there ; though the bill 
of 1384 had no such principle, nor any 
thing like it? Ex pede Herculem! The 
declaratory bill was founded on the 11th 
clause of the bill of 1784, the object of 
which is only “ to afford the board infor- 
mation epee the company’s aflairs 
abroad, and to require the company to 
pay due obedience to such orders as they 
shall receive from the board, touching the 
civil or military government and revenues 
of the British territotial possessions in 
the East Indies.” The provisions of the 
declaratory bill, however, gave to minis- 
ters the uncontrolled power of appropri- 
ating the revenues of India to such mili- 
tary establishments as they should think 
fit to create or employ. The declaratory 
bill thus crofeased: one thing, and by its 
rovisions effected another. To obtain 
farth er information respecting India was 
its A philseseas object, but to vest the power 
and revenues of India in the crown its 
real object. He pronounced, that the 
present bill was a continuation of the sys- 
tem of delusion, fraud, and rapacity, 
which had been introduced by the bill of 
1784, and by the declaratory bill. The 
present bill pretended to wave all patron- 
age, whilst it, in fact, grasped at patron- 
age of every description. It affected to 
say, that responsibility was to be attached 
to those who were to exercise power ; 
but, in fact and in truth, it gave security 
pa ai aa and a facility to the ex- 
ercise of corrupt practices. This (said 
Mr. Fox), I am entitled to affirm, because 
it will enable the minister to engross the 
pc pa aha and yet screen him from 
responsibility. Every thing, by it, is 
to be carried on by apents aa fan the 
nature of all governments, never can be 
made responsible for the corruption of 
those whose commands they obey. Upon 
these grounds, I protest against the whole 
of this system ; but as it may be expedient 
to renew the charter of the East India 
company for a short time, I move as an 
amendment, “ That instead of the words 
1811 the words 1797, be inserted,” bein 
four years, the same period which I fixe 
on as necessary in making an experiment, 
under my own bill. 
_ Mr. Put said, that it must have ap- 
peared an extraordinary circumstance to 
the House, that a bill of such importance 
should have passed toa third reading, 
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with a quietness unexampled in the annals 
of parliament, and that now it should be 
censured with ungoverned and angry 
words. The right hon. gentleman who 
had delivered them had perhaps withheld 
his opposition, during the earlier pro- 
gress of the business, that he might, in 
the last stage of it, with collected hosti- 
lity, bear it down fully. and finally. He 
had allowed that the bill was of un- 
common importance, and yet he had met 
it with a silence which was unusual to bim, 
and scarcely compatible with that consci- 
entious sense of duty, which had led him 
in this last moment of discussion, to re- 
robate the whole bill in its principle and 
In its provisions, to act hostilely against 
every measure proposed by me, or my 
right hon. friend. The right hon. gentle- 
man had condemned the bill, as disgrace- 
ful to the proposers, and to the House, 
if they should: adopt it; and yet, he had 
not pointed out in what the disgrace of 
either would consist. There seemed to 
be but three ways in which it was possible 
to account for this assertion. In the first 
place, that the bill had been indecentl 
recipitated through the House, and 
Mivcusgiots upon it prevented. In the 
second place, that the right hon. gentle- 
man, though convinced of the importance 
of the bill, had been so remiss in his duty, 
as to have given no attention to the sub- 
ject. In the third place, that though he 
condemned the bill (as indeed he did all 
the measures of its proposers) yet, that, 
convinced the provisions in it were unex- 
ceptionable, and that the more they were 
examined, the more wise and excellent 
they would appear, he had prudently 
shrunk from the discussion, and had now - 
endeavoured to atone for his former remiss- 
ness, by angry and pao expressions. 
In one of the right hon. gentleman’s agser- 
tions, and in one only, he perfectly agreed, 
namely, thatacapital speech had been made 
by his right hon. friend (Mr. Dundas}. 
his the House and the public al- 
ready knew ; a speech which, for compre- 
hensive Enoviedge of the history of In- 
dia, and of the various sources of the 
British commerce to the East Indies, 
he would venture to affirm, though it might 
have been equalled in that House, had 
never been excelled. It was singular, 
however, that capital as this speech cer- 
tainly was, and important as the subject 
had Bite allowed to be by, the right hon. 
gentleman himself, yet the right hon. gen- 
tleman had beard only a part of thatspeech: 
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He had thus avoided one of the means of 
obtaining that information, of the want of 
which he now complained. Nor was this 
all; for it was obvious that he had not 
perused the whole of the evidence before 
the House. Had not his right hon. friend 
in February last, called the attention of 
the House to the subject of Indian affairs? 
Had he not invited the manufacturing in- 
terests to bring forward their claims, and 
the company to devise means by which 
those claims could be satisfied? Had not 
the subject, for the last nine years, oc- 
cupied the attention of parliament at va- 
rious periods? Had not his right hon. 
friend in successive years, laid the state 
of the company’s affairs abroad before the 
House? Had not, in each of these years, 
resolutions been adopted, which marked 
the progressive stages of their improve- 
ment? Had the right hon. gentleman 
forgotten, that the principles of a free 
trade to India, were discussed, when his 
own memorable bill was proposed and the 
present system adopted? Could, then, 
the right hon. gentleman complain that 
any thing like surprise had been attemp- 
ted? The answer was obvious. The 
right hon. gentleman had avoided opposi- 
tion in the detail, because he knew he 
would be unsuccessful in every point— 
Mr. Pitt said, he felt the most entire sa- 
tisfaction, when he contemplated the whole 
progress of the present measure; more 
particularly when he considered the efforts 
awhich the right hon. gentleman was dis- 
posed to make to counteract it, had he 
thought it prudent to oppose his own pre- 
judices to the opinions of the public. Mr. 
Pitt now proceeded to examine the obser- 
vations made by Mr. Fox. It had been 
asserted, that the exclusive privilege was 
to be continued with the company, and 
yet that trade was to be opened; and this 
ad been condemned as an inconsistent 
absurdity, professing to do what it was 
impossible could be done, and conse- 
quently, as amere job and political de- 
Jusion. Upon this point, again, the want 
of information was complained of, though 
‘the truth was, that so far from wanting 
information to form his opinion, the right 
hon. gentleman must. know, that there was 
too much information before the House for 
hispurpose. Hetherefore had had recourse 
to the common-place topie, that a free 
‘trade was preferable to a monopoly, in- 


-sisting, that the House. ought not to forget | 


this Fea ae unless very good reasons 
.sho 
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one. This speculation had been repeated 
a thousand times, by much less ingenious 
men than the right hon. member, and 
scarcely could have been expected to be 
resorted to, as the force of it had been 
done away by his right hon. friend, when 
he first opened the subject, bottoming his 
argument, not on vague speculation, but 
on inferences drawn from history and from 
authenticated accounts. Ifhis arguments 
and these proofs were not sufficient, why 
had not the right-hon. gentleman called 

for farther documents? His avocations, 

perhaps, might be too numerous and imr 

portant, to admit of one moment, being 

thrown away on the continent of India, 

though this had been the field over which 

his talents and his hopes had so long exy 

patiated with pleasure. Here Mr. Pitt 

asked, whether the claims of the manu- 

facturers had not been listened to and 

provided for; and whether the exclusive 

privilege of the company had not been 
rendered subservient to the resources of 
the empire?. Though the expedient 

adopted was not Jess wise than it wab 

practicable, unfortunately it did not suis 

the right hon. gentleman’s plan of tae 
sition, and therefore it necessarily had 1ny 
curred his censure. It had next been 
asserted by the right hon. gentleman, that 
the political regulations proposed for 
India, were not less objectionable than the 
commercial. Upon this subject he must 
be allowed to say, that the right hon. 
member was either ignorant of, or had 
forgotten the state of India, since he had 
not adverted to one single circumstance in 
the present political administration of the 
provinces, to which his assertion would 
apply. Leaving behind him, therefore, 
this subject, he had next resorted to the 
point of influence, but had not adduced a 
single example in which that influence 
was to be increased by the present bill. 
On this subject, Mr. Pitt observed, that 
it was necessary for him to explain in what 
the influence from the appointment of 
writers consisted. Upon this point, he 
only wished the House to advert to the 
regulations under which the. service in 
India was placed. The writer. or cadet 
could only to rise to employments of 
trust, afterhe had passed through many in- 
ferior gradations of service. Offices of trust 
could no longer be given away at discre- 
tion, but were conferred on those whose 
rank, perseverance, and talents entitled 
them to this reward. ._ The influence, 
therefore, acquired by administration, from 

[3 P] 
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the appointment of writers and cadets by 
the directors, (supposing that court to be 
under the guidanee of ministers) was 
placed at so great a distance, that it gave 
no new or unconstituticnal patronage to 
the crown. Upon the influence from the 
appointment of governors and commanders 
in chief, which the right hon. gentleman 
had asserted to be indirectly in the crown, 
though directly in the company, he would 
only say, that no new influence was here 
grasped at, since the existing system was 
only tobe continued. This svstem, how- 
ever, had been reprobated as vicious and 
disgraceful; and these heavy censures, 
supported by a reference to the llth 
clause of he bill of 1784, though that 
clause was not in the least applicable to 
the subject. That clause, as the right hon. 
entleman had said, went only to estab- 
ish the power of the commissioners for 
the affairs of India, to require the most 
full information from the directors; but 
the sixth clause, upon which the declara- 
tory bill rested, was over looked by him, 
because it would not answer his purpose; 
for it establishes, ‘< that the board shall be 
fully authorized and empowered, from 
time to time, to superintend, direct, and 
control all acts, operations, and concerns, 
which in any wise relate to the civil or 
military government or revenues of the 
British territorial possessions in the East 
Indies,” so that the declaratory bill, in 
fact, was only a fuller explanation of the 
bill of 1784. Mr. Pitt next begged the 
attention of the House to a subject, which 
the right hon. gentleman ‘himself had in- 
‘troduced, viz. the influence which his own 
bill was to give, compared. with that at 
present under consideration. By the one, 
not only the appointments at home, but 
‘all the appointments abroad, were to be 
in his commissioners ;_ by the other, the 
whole appointments were to be left with 
the directors, reserving the power of recall 
to the king. However unwilling I am 
(said Mr. Pitt) to enter farther into this 
comparison, I must be forgiven for point- 
‘Ing out, that by the right hon. gentleman’s 
bill, from writers and cadets to the highest 
offices in India, not less than four hundred 
offices were to be in the nomination of his 
commissioners. I willadmit that thisbill did 
not apparently tend to increasetheinfluence 
of the crown; but a very slight attention 
to its provisions will discover, that it ei- 
thermight be used to increase the influence 
of the crown, or to diminish it, and in‘a 
manner subversive of the constitution. It 
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would have increased it, when these com- 
missioners should choose to act in union 
with the crown; and it would have de- 
creased it, when they might chuse to act 
independently of the crown; that is, the 
right hon. -gentleman’s bill created an 
immense patronage, which was to be con- 
centrated in a political party, formidable 
to the crown when in opposition, and 
adding to its influence when in poweri 
Upon this subject, however, the public 
opinion was made up at the time, and had 
continued unaltered. Had that bill passed 
into a law, our happy constitution would 
have been subverted. The right hon. 
gentleman, indeed, had limited the power 
to be given to his commissioners to the 
period of four years; that was during the 
period of the existing parliament; and, 
very probably, that might be his reason 
for the period to which he was now willing 
to extend the term of the compan 
charter, without reflecting, that limitin 
the exclusive privilege to four years, woul 
necessarily cripple the company, preclude 
them from extending their commerce, and 
prevent them from contributing, in the 
manner the present bill proposes, to the 
resources of the nation. 

The House divided on Mr. Fox’s 
Amendment: Yeas, 26: Noes, 132: The 
Bill was then passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade.} May 14. Mr. Wil- 
berforce moved, ‘“* That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for abolishing the Trade 
carried on for supplying foreign territories 
with Slaves.’ The question being put, 
‘¢ that the said motion be referred toa 
committee of the whole House,”’ 

Mr. Foz, after taking notice of what 
the House had done last year, and what 
the Lords were doing in this, upon this 
subject, warned the House not to trust 
too much to the good temper of the peo-. 
ple, by trifling with their requests, pas- 
sing resolutions in one session in one 
year, by which the public were taught to 
expect that this infamous traffic should in 
time be abolished, and then abandoning 
the whole in another session, by having 
recourse to the shift of. saying, that the 


‘subject was before the other House ; that 


it was a dangerous time to meddle with 


our commerce ; or by any such quibbles. 


This trade was no more like real, fair 
commerce, than it was like justice or hu- 
manity ; commerce was disgraced by be- 
ing compared to it. It was an odious, 
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monstrous, inhuman traffic, and a foul 
stain upon‘the British character. Such 
the majority of the House thought it last 
ear ;such the mass of the people thought 
it then; such they thought it now; and 
if they had not renewed their petitions to 
the House, it was because they had con- 
fidence in its justice, its humanity, its 
honour, and its regard for the consistency 
of its own proceedings ; and gentlemen 
would do well, if they wished the public 
to have any esteem for that House, not 
to teach them that their confidence was 
misplaced, when they thought that House 
would perform its duty. He trusted the’ 
House would agree to the motion; or 
that if they thought the House too thin 
to decide upon a point so important, they 
would adjourn the debate for a day or 
two, and go into a committee, and dis- 
cuss the subject fairly, if any farther dis- 
cussion was necessary. : 

Mr. Pitt maintained, that the House 
ought, in justice to its own character, and 
in support of its own honour, to adopt 
the motion now before them. : 

_ The House divided: Yeas, 41; Noes, 
34. Mr. Wilberforce then moved, “ That 
Jeave be given to bring in a bill to limit 
and regulate the importation of slaves to 
the British colonies, for a time to be li- 
mited.” After a short conversation, the 
House divided: Yeas, 25; Noes, 35; so 
" it passed in the negative. : 


, May 22. Mr. Wilberforce moved the 
order of the day for the House to resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider of a motion for pre- 
venting the supply of foreign powers 
with Slaves ; which being carried, a bill 
was ordered to be brought in for that pur- 
pose, which was negatived on the third 
reading, June 12, by a majority of 31 
against 29, | 


__ Debate in the Commons on the Institu- 
tion of a Board of Agriculture.] May 15. 
Sir John Sinclair rose to submit to the 
House the motion of which he had given 
notice, with respect to the state of the 
Agriculture of this country. The mea- 
sure he proposed was to be only an experi- 
mental one for five years. He then pro- 
ceeded to state, how much room there 
was in this country for improvement in 
agriculture, and the great advantages to 
be derived from it. Nothing, in his on 
nion, seemed so likely to effectuate this 
desirable purpose, ag the appointment of 
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a board of agriculture, composed of re- 
spectable gentlemen, perfectly conversant 
in and acquainted with the subject, as well 
as considerably interested in the success 
of the scheme, and who, he would pro- 
pose, should act without any reward or 
emolument. Various advantages would, 
as he conceived, be derived from such a 
plan, and the expense would not exceed 
38,0007. in salaries to clerks, &c. This 
being a public board, would, no doubt, 
have the privilege of franking; and one 
very material benefit of it would be, the 
establishing a free communication of the 
different improvements m agriculture, 
from one part of the country to another. 
He concluded with moving, 

‘«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, entreating, that his ma- 
jesty would be graciously pleased to take 
into his royal consideration the advanta- 
ges which might be derived, by the pub- 
lic, from the establishment of a Board of 
Agriculture and internal improvement :— 
Humbly representing to his majesty, that,. 
though in some particular districts, im- 
proved methods of cultivating the soil are 
practised, yet that, in the greatest part 
of these kingdoms, the principles of agri- 
culture, are not yet sufficiently under- 
stood, nor are the implements of hus- 
bandry, or the stock of the farmer, 
brought to that perfection of which they 
are capable :—That his faithful Commons 
are persuaded, if such an institution 
were to take place, that such inquiries 
might be made into the internal state of 
the country, and a spirit of improve- 
ment so effectually encouraged, as must 
naturally tend to produce many important 
national benefits, the attainment of which 
his majesty has ever shown a most gra- 
cious disposition to promote ; and, in pare 
ticular, that such a measure might be the. 
means of uniting a judicious system of 
husbandry to the advantages of domestic 
manufacturing industry, and the benefits, 
of foreign commerce, and consequently, 
of establishing, on the surest and best 
foundations, the prosperity of his king- 
doms :—And if his majesty shall be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct the institution 
of such a board, for a limited time, to 
assure his majesty,.that his faithful Com- 
mons will cheerfully defray any expense 
attending the same, to the amount of a 
sum not exceeding 3,000/. per annum. —- 

Lord Sheffield seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hussey said, that no member could 
be more anxious than himself, with re- 
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t to the objects proposed to be at- 
eined, but he quhed ‘for more time to 
investigate the means proposed for that 
purpose, and the probability of their suc- 
cess; and to consider better, whether, 
by agreeing to the motion, they might 
not be holding out false hopes to the 
country. It was, besides, a subject which 
eught to be discussed in a much fuller 
House, and he would therefore propose 
to adjourn the debate. 

Sir W. Dolben, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. 
Dundas, and Mr. Pitt, &c. spoke in fa- 
vour of the motion; which, as a matter 


of experiment, promised as well as any- 


that had ever been proposed, at a small 
expense, in comparison with the benefits 
likely to arise from it. It was, however, 
agreed that the debate should be ad- 
journed to the 17th. 


_ May 17. The debate being resumed, 
- Mr. Hussey opposed the motion. He 
said there was a society established for 
the same purpose in the Adelphi, sup- 
ope by voluntary contributions, which 
ad subsisted for forty years. The sum 
contributed amounted to 1,200/. a year, 
and they distributed 800/. annually in 
premiums. Similar societies existed in 
different parts of the country.. He had 
made many inquiries of those whom he 
considered most capable of forming an 
Opinion as to the probable good to be 
expected from the present plan, and he 
had found none who thought it a proper 


plan. He was convinced the motives of 


the hon. baronet were pure, but he 
could not agree to take 3,000. a year 
out of the pockets of the people for 
the purpose of trying projects. 

Mr. Duncombe conceived the improve- 
ment of agriculture to be of the highest 
importance, and, as his expectations from 
the proposed plan were pretty considera- 
ble, he would certainly give it his sup- 
port. 

_ Mr. D. Scoté thought it the duty of the 
House to protect agriculture as much as 
they had done commerce, and expressed 
his approbation of the motion. 
' Mr. Pulteney supported the motion. 
The expense was trifling, in proportion 
to the benefits to be expected from it. 
Sir W. Dolben was of Opinion, that 
unless the sum proposed should be 
- doubled, and one half of it distributed in 


ee ate no practical advantage would. 


‘ise from the present plan. This board 
would assame'to: itself the whole corres: 
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ondence, and private societies would be 


feft to pay the reward, not upon their 
own discretion, but upon that of the new 
board. 


Mr. Sheridan said, it was the first time 


he had heard of its being a circumstance 


of degradation to pay rewards: the two 


following lines, as applied to this country, 


expressed a very different sentiment— 

For let people do, or let people say, 

It always looks great, to have something to 

pay. 

In his opinion it was impossible to give 
a good reason why the public should pay 
the expense proposed. It was said the 
commissioners were to act without any 
reward; but he was always extremely jea- 
lous when he found gentlemen too for- 
ward and zealous to do good to the public 
for nothing; upon that footing the Beard 
of Control had been instituted. He had 
no objection to the ines aes of the 
motion, independent of the one he had 
mentioned, and would therefore conclude 
with moving, as an amendment to the ad- 
dress, to leave out the latter part of it, 
and to insert the following words: “ pro- 
vided the same shall not be attended with 
ga Po i to the public. 

r. Fox objected to the original mo- 
tion, because the measure was in itself. 
objectionable, it being in his opinion 3 
mere job and likely to be converted into 
an instrument of influence; and because 
if the measure was a good one, the mode 
proposed for carrying it into execution 
was bad. It was to be done by address, 
and consequently the ministers of the 
crown would have the nomination of the 
members of the board, and the means of 
extending patronage. The crown alsd 
might annex what conditions it pleased to 
the qualification of members, and exclude 
many able men, by requiring that the 
should subscribe religious tests. If such 
a board ought to be instituted at all, it 
ought to be done by act of parliament, 
and not by an address ; for if done by an 
act, both Houses would have an opportu- 
nity of examining the regulations of the 
thing belonging to it. 
Mr. Pitt said rt was impossible that the 
board should be fairly styled an instru- 
ment of influence, or the means of exe 
tending patronage. The expense was td 
be 3,000/. a year, but this money was not 
to be for salaries to the members, but 
merely for defraying the’ expense of 
clerks for doing the ordinary business of 
the board; and the rest of the. sum was 
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to be laid out in procuring useful infor- 
mation respecting agriculture, and. disse- 
minating it through the kingdom. 

Mr. Hussey disapproved highly of vot- 
ing money in that sudden way, instead of 
originating the matter in a cortimittee of 
supply, by which means it would be 
liable to investigation in the different 
stages of its progress. 

Mr. Martin was prejudiced in favour 
of the address, but he could not agree to 
vote money in that summary manner. 

Mr. Grey said, he would vote for the 
amendment, though he would rather have 
wished it had gone the length of giving a 
direct negative to the motion. It was 
impossible for him to agree to vote a 
shilling from the pockets of his consti- 
tuents for erecting boards and creating 
expense, at a time when we ought rather 
to look for every possible reduction of 
expense. 

r. Sheridan’s amendment was nega- 
tived. The House then divided on the 
original motion: Yeas, 101; Noes,. 26. 


Stockbridge Election Bribery Bill.|— 
May 27. Mr. Eliot moved the order of 
the day, for receiving the report of the 
Committee on the Bill for preventing 
Bribery and Corruption in the Election of 
Members for the Borough of Stockbridge. 

Sir Richard Hill opposed the motion. 
He said, that the bill went to punish the 
majority, for the imputed guilt of the mi- 
nority. The laws of man required that 
guilt should not only be alleged, but 
proved before punishment could be justly 
inflicted; and next, that punishment 
should fall solely upon the guilty; but, in 
the present case, the innocent were the 
persons who were to feel the penalties of 
the bill. Such a proceeding was no less 
opposite to the merciful conduct of God 
towards his creatures, than it was to the 
rules of justice and equity ; for when the 
wrath of the Almighty was kindled 
against the wicked city on account of its 
abominations, the Lord said he would 
pardon all the inhabitants, if so many as 
ten innocertt persons could be found 
among them. The true ground on which 
the bill rested was that of power; and the 
House was called upon to do an act, not 
because it was just or equitable, but be- 
cause parliament was able to do it. He 
admitted that such a proceeding was not 
without precedents; for he recollected 
two, one of which was ancient, the other 
inodern : but he did not think they were 
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such as ought to be followed. The for- 
mer was the case of a lion, who made 
such a division of the stag, among his 
companions of the chase, as was better 
suited to his strength, than to. justice. 
The latter was that of the late partition 
of Poland, which proved what the parties 
concerned in it dared, rather than what 
they ought to do. Who would be the 
Frederic and the Catharine of the little — 
hemisphere borough of Stockbridge, he 
could not presume to say; but he was of 
opinion that it must strike every one that 
the two cases were similar; Poland was 
dismembered because some of its people 
entertained notions disagreeable to the 
neighbouring powers; and the majority 
of the electors of Stockbridge were to-be 
punished, because some of their fellow 
inhabitants were said to have abused their 
trust ; and lest they (the majority) should 
ever do the like.—Upon this principle, he 
contended parliament might take from 
any man his money, because he might 
idly spend it in the ale-house. . 

: Mr Eliot said, the hon. baronet was — 
mistaken, if he imagined the bill was to 
punish the majority for the guilt of the 
minority ; on the contrary, it was framed 
on the presumption that the majority of 
the electors had been guilty of bribery 
and corruption. 

Mr. Ellis said, that by whatever gentle 
name the bill might be called, it would be 
in point of effect, a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties; and as an ex post facto law, it 
would punish individuals for acts done 
before the passing of that law. The bilt 
appeared to him objectionable in another 
point of view ; for it could not fail to les- 
sen the value of the property of men, 
who were not only not guilty of anv 
crime, but not so much as accused. The 
right of voting at Stockbridge was resi- 
dent in householders; the property of 
the houses and of the ground on which 
they stood, was not in the tenants; and 
yet for the misconduct of these, the 
owners were to have their estates depre- 
ciated in value; for no doubt the value 
must be lowered, if a man to whose estate 
was annexed a 150th share of the power 
of returning two members to serve in 
parliament, was to have so many new 
electors poured in upon him as to reduce 
it to a 1,500th share. 

Mr. Buzton considered the bill as a de- 
sirable and practical mode of reforming 

arliament. It did not come recommend~ 


ed to him by’ wild theory or speculation, 
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but by experience; the bills of the same 
nature, which had passed for regulating 
elections at Shoreham and Cricklade, had 
been productive of much good; and 
therefore a similar system with respect to 
‘Stockbridge, it might well be expected, 
would be attended with the desired effect 
of preventing bribery and corruption in 
that borough for the future. | 

Mr. Barham said, it was by no means 
the case that the majority of the electors 
of Stockbridge had been guilty of bribery, 
for though the total amount exceeded 180, 
the bill for disfranchising such as had ap- 
peared to the committee to have sold their 

_ votes, contained the names of no more 
than 63. 

The Attorney General condemned the 
system of proceeding by a bill of pains and 
ear against men, on account of a 

usiness before a select committee, in 

“which the parties accused of having sold 
their votes, could not, by any process or 
colour of law, make their innocence ap- 
ear, however innocent they might be. 
e decision of that committee, with res- 
pect to the right of the petitioners to a seat 
in that House was by law final and conclu- 
sive ; but there was no other question be- 
fore them, on which they could finally de- 
cide ; and consequently, the parties which 
might be collaterally implicated in the 
consequences of theirdetermination, could 
not before their tribunal defend their 
cause, and guard against those conse- 
quences. To bills of pains and penalties, 
to ex post facto laws, he was a determined 
enemy : amanought not to be punished by 
avy law which was not in existence when 
the act to be punished was done. If gen- 
tlemen were friends to such bills as the 
present, merely because they were steps 
‘towardsa parliamentary reform, he thought 
it would be much more manly, and much 
more consonant to the general principles 
_ of justice and equity, for them to move 
at once for a bill for reforming the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament, than 
to attempt to attain that by means re- 
pugnant to the laws of England, and to 
every idea of sound jurisprudence. 

Mr. Hardinge said, he was a friend to 
the bill; because, in the first place, bri- 
bery ought to be suppressed, and in the 
next because bills of this nature had in 
two instances produced all the salutary 
consequencesthat had been expected from 
them. The objection that the bill would 

essen the value of property in‘ Stock- 
bridge, he would not allow to have any 
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weight, because the parliamentary fran- 
chise was a trust to be exercised, not for 
the benefit of the individual who possessed 
but for the general good of the whole 
community; and when it appeared that 
this trust had been abused, it was the duty 
of parliament to guard against a future 
abuse of it, by passing such a bill, as that 
which was then under consideration. 

The House divided: For receiving the 
Report 33; Against it41. The bil, of 
course, was lost. 


Sir C. Bunbury’s Resolutions respecting 
Convicts for Transporiation}.._ May 31. 
Sir C. Bunbury be that in prefacing his 
motion it was his wish to imitate what 
was deemed that art of oratory amongst 
the ancients, namely, the saying much in 
a few words, rather than the modern 
practice of saying little in a great many. 
But, exclusive of such claim on the atten- 
tion of the. House, he believed it would be 
a sufficient apology if he assured it, that 
his object was to feasen the sum of human 
misery, and to prevent an unnecessary 
expenditure of the public treasure. - He 
conceived that not only humanity, butpo- 
licy ought to induce ministers to turn 
their thoughts towards the unhappy Con- 
victs destined for Transportation. He cal- 
led the attention of the House to their si- 
tuation after sentence. They were as- 
sembled in our common yard in Newgate, 
and other unimproved prisons, where they 
remained many months in rags, filth, and 
idleness, and afterwards they were sent on 
board the hulks, where they frequently 
staid along time; by which those whose 
morals were not totally depraved, were 
rendered completely so by this mischie- 
vous and impolitic association, He esti- 
mated, that of the seven years transporta- 
tion, which was the sentence of the court, 
two years were mis-spent in indolence and 
bad company; reckoning one year con- 
sumed in gaol and on board the hulks, the 
average passage to New South Wales six 
months, and six months for their return,each 
of which voyages cost 20/. per man, so that 
the system was as expensive as it was bane- 
ful; and if they were not brought back it 
was still worse, as it was a flagrant breach 
of justice ; nearly one-third of their term, 
and sometimes more, was thus wasted in a 
manner not only adverse to reformation, 
but calculated to augment their depravity 
and make them thieves during their lives. 
‘“’ Associate and reform,” exclaims the 


patriot. . This maxim might be just res- 
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pecting honest men, from whose associa- 
tions much good might arise ; but it should 
be reversed when applied to thedishonest. 
The association of the bad must produce 
evil. ‘ Separate and reform,” is the 
maxim to be attended to in the manage- 
ment of thieves. But though a friend to 
proper separation and seclusion, he disap- 
proved of long confinement in solitary 
cells, which, he feared, had too often been 
inflicted even for slight offences, since the 
31st Geo. 3d, for the better regulating of 
prisons, which carried the power of the 
penitentiary act into general use, and gave 
to all magistrates the power of punishing 
all offences within their cognizance by so- 
litary imprisonment ; a punishment which 
by the former act of the 19th Geo. 3d was 
restricted to the judges of assizes, and to 
offenders guilty of crimes of such magni- 
tude as were usually doomed to transpor- 
tation. This act of the 31st, therefore, 
ought to have been accompanied by a re- 
visal of our code of penal law: for since 
the penalty of imprisonment was greatly 
increased by solitude, the duration of the 
term ought to be proportionably diminish- 
ed, and for trivial faults should be very 
short. It was a strong and potent remedy ; 
and, like all strong remedies, should be 
administered with a cautious and discreet 
hand ; what was good for physic, was not 
good for food. Onthe whole, sir Charles 
reprobated the practice of sending felons 
sentenced to transportation for seven years, 
to abarren spot in one of the remotest 
corners of the globe, at which, when they 
arrived, after much trouble and expense, 
they were to be preserved from perishing 
by famine, by corn and meat sent from 
England ; the precarious arrival of which 
had subjected them to frequent alarms 
and distress. The colony, since its es- 
tablishment in January 1788, had almost 
always been on a reduced ration; as go- 
vernor Phillip, though he thought the 
settlement, from the present state of its 
cultivation, would soon be able to suppl 

itself with grain, recommended that a suk 
ficent quantity should be sent thither to 
serve tillthe year 1794. And as supplies 
of beef and pork would be wanting for 
_four or five years more, sir Charles advis- 
ed the sending ships for those articles to 
the fruitful island of Madagascar, from 
whence they might be procured at a much 
cheaper rate than from great Britain. 
Perhaps, indeed, it would be wiser rather 
than to send provisions from hence to the 


-hungry inhabitants of Sydney Cove, to 
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send them to the provisions, as Madagas- 
car was a place infinitely more eligible for 
a settlement, abounding not only in corn 
and cattle, but in various natural pro- 
ductions most serviceable in trade and 
manufactures. Sir Charles thought of the 
inferior delinquents, whom the laws deem- 
ed corrigible, and sentenced for the 
limited term of seven years, the very old, 
the very young, the crippled, the infirm, 
and the penitent, might be usefully em- 
ployed in that labour best suited to their 
capacities in a well-regulated penitentiary 
house, and by proper care and discipline 
their morals might be amended, and their 
bad habits reformed.—The propriety of 
this mode of treatment he thought himself 
justified in recommending, as it had not 
only received the repeated sanction of 
both Houses of parliament, but in those 
counties where, by the liberality of the 
inhabitants, and the laudable zeal and at- 
tention of the magistrates, the prisons had 
been so constructed and regulated as to try 


its operation, the most beneficial effects 


had resulted from it, and the great object 
of all punishments in some degree attained, 
many having been reformed, and many de- 
terred from the commission of crimes. 
The remainder.of these criminals, if the 
American States refused to receive them, 
he advised, shouldbe sent to Hudson's Bay. 
When America refused to receive our con- 
victs, penitentiary houses were proposed ; 
but in consequence of the great expense, 
this scheme was not carriedinto execution. 
The next plan adopted, was that of send- 
ing them to Botany Bay. After recount- 
ing the miseries these unfortunate people 
underwent in prison, on board the hulks, 
and in their passage, in glowing colours, 


‘sir Charles proceeded to state the esti- 


mate of the expense incurred by govern- 
ment by their transportation. The pub- 
lic since the establishment of the set- 
tlement, had paid 600,0004. There 
was a plan proposed, he said, by the in- 
genious Mr. Jeremy Bentham, to build 
penitentiary houses in a circular form, 
which would facilitate the inspection, and 
thereby rendering the strength of the walls 
less necessary, would take away the only 
objection to them, viz. the expense, by 
reducing it to 25/. per cent. less than the 
hulks. Thus, well-regulated prisons, cal- 
culated to reform offenders, and to convert 
the dissolute and idle into good and in- 
dustrious subjects, would be provided at a 
cheaper rate than vessels in the Thames, ~ 
in which, from the free andcontagious in- 
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tercourse of the convicts, the most dan- 
gerous combinations were formed, and in- 
stead of being, as they ought to be, 
schools for reformation, they might, with 
more propriety, be termed “ schools for 
instructing youth in the arts of robbery. 
This observation applied still more for- 
cibly to their treatment in the unimproved 
gaols, in which they were never allowed to 
work, and on board the ae during 
their passage to South Wales. Mr. 
Bentham proposed also a subordinate es- 
tablishment, in which he would receiveand 
employ such as could not find employ- 
ment elsewhere, all those persons of blast- 
ed character, who, thouyl: acquitted for 
‘want of legal proof, were thought to be 
guilty, and those the terms of whose sen- 
‘tences were expired. This was an estab- 
lishment, which to the disgrace of the 
country, had long been wanted, and which 
merited the warmest encouragement of 
government, as it tended to prevent crimes 
to. which, he feared, many who now sought 
employment in vain were driven by neces- 
sity. Sir Charles next proceeded to state 
the mortality among ‘the convicts during 
the voyage, and the expense. He said, 
the maintenance of each convict, during 
the two first years, cost the country. 600. 
a year, which was the salary of an excise- 
man. In speaking of the mortality, he 
stated, that out of 500 passengers on 
board the Neptune, but 42 were able to 
crawl over the ship’sside; the rest were car- 
ried, and eight out of every ten died at Sid- 
ney Cove. The detail of the sufferings of 
these wretched convicts would be tedious 
and painful ; suffice it to say, that by the 
depositions taken by the solicitor of the 
treasury, they were equal to any endured 
in the slave ships. That in another in- 
stance, out of 1,863 on board the Queen 
and other transports in autumn 1791, 
576 on landing were sent to the hospital. 
Governor Phillip wished to punish the au- 
thor of these calamities, but doubted his 
pee over offences. committed on the 
high seas. ‘It was necessary, therefore, 
that an admiralty court should be estab- 
lished at Sydney Cove. Sir Charles con- 
cluded by moving the following Resolu- 
tions, on which-he desired not an imme- 
diate decision,, but left them for the consi- 
deration of gentlemen, and particularly of 
his majesty’s ministers, to whom the care 
of felons, after conviction, devolved. 

1. “ That by the general improvement 
which has taken place,in the gaols and 
bridewells throughout the kingdom, the 
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punishment of convicts by imprisonment 
and hard labour on board of vessels in 
the river. Thames and elsewhere, is ren- 
dered unnecessary, and ought to be dis- 
continued. 

2. ** That the promiscuous confinement 
of felons under sentence in Newgate, and 
other gaols destined for accused persons 
only, and likewise on board of hulks for 
several months until ships are ready for 
their transportation, is impolitic, and pro- 
ductive of many evil consequences. 

3. “ That a -proper prison should be 
provided for the reception of such felons 
immediately after their conviction, with 
working rooms for select companies, and 
separate apartments during the hours of 
rest. 

’ 4. That the distance of the settlements 
at Sidney Cove and Norfolk Island, the 
length and peril of the voyage, the ex- 
pence of conveying and maintaining the 
convicts when there, is so great, as to 
make it advisable to send thither only 
such as shall be sentenced to transporta- 
tion during their lives, or at least for the 
term of fourteen years. 4 

5. “ That it is expedient, that inquiry 
should be made whether the North Ame- 
rican States would be inclined;to receive 
and employ, as heretofore, any, and what 
number of convicted felons; and also, 
whether a settlement might not be allotted 
to. those under sentence of transportation 
for seven years in any other part of the 
North American continent, orthe adjacent 
islands, or elsewhere, to which they might 
be sent at a moderate expense, where the 
soil is fertile, and where they might be 
usefully employed in the fisheries and 
commerce, and thereby contribute to their 
own support, and the advantage of this 
country. “ 

6. “ That to preserve those criminals 
who may hereafter be transported from a 
calamity similar to that which destroyed 
the greater part ef the unfortunate crew of 
the Neptune, and to rescue them from the 
dangers of foul air and famine, it seems 
expedient to allow a space of at least two 
tons for each person ; and that in addition 


to the salutary regulations proposed by 


Mr. :Secretary Dundas, in his letter of 
June 23, 1791, to the commissioners of 
the Treasury, a. premium should be given 
to the contractors, on the arrival of every 


felon in good. health at the place of their 


destination; and likewise that all the pro- 


-vigions on board of the ships hired to carry 


convicts, should be purchased for the 
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service of government, and the surplus, at 
the end of the voyage, be deposited in 
their storehouses.” 

Mr. Martin approved highly of the re- 
solutions, which he hoped to see carried 
into effect. — 

Mr. Dundas complimented sir Charles 
on his intentions, and said, he would 
give every aid to carry such of the resolu- 
tions into effect as met his approbation. 
From the latest accounts from Norfolk 
island, he had every reason to believe 
that it would soon grow sufficient cotn 
for the convicts and their families. He 
would therefore move, not for the pur- 
pose of getting rid of the question, but to 
consider the resolutions more maturely, 
that the debate be adjourned to that day 
three months, which was agreed to by the 
Flouse. 


Mr. Wharton’s Motion respecting the 
Provistons made by Parliament at the Revo- 
tution in 1688, &c,] Mr. Wharton rose to 
make his promised motion We heard, 
he said, on every side, of the glorious Re- 
volution in 168%, and of the constitution, 
as settled at the glorious Revolution. It 
was a note which he had always listened 
to with pleasure, and he repeated it with 
rapture. But what was the rational foun- 
dation of our satisfaction at the recollec- 
tion of the glorious, Revolution? It as- 
suredly was not that the possession of the 
throne, and the regular hereditary succes- 
sion to it, were at that time disturbed and 
interrupted, It was not that we expelled 
one king and one family, and appointed 
another king and another family in their 
room. The necessity of such changes 
was at all times to be deplored; and the 
events themselves could only be justified 
by the necessity. The only rational foun- 
dation of our approbation of that Revolu- 
tion must be, that at that time such prin- 
ciples were confirmed, and such wise and 
wholesome provisions made for our con- 
stitutional security and happiness, as 
might prevent all future necessity for a 
similar Revolution. Whoever approved 
of that Revolution, declared at the same 
time, that the constitutional provisions 
then obtained were wise and wholesome 
provisions; that they were worthy objects 
of a national struggle ; that they not only 
justified resistance, but made it merito- 
rious; and that they were cheaply pur- 
Chased at the price of all the blood that 
was sted upon the occasion, as well as the 
dethronement of a guilty king, and the 
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extirpation of his guiltless family. But 
an approbation of that revolution went 
still farther. It declared, that if, by any 
means—by force or by fraud,by violence, 
or by corruption—if these wholesome and 
necessary constitutional provisions should _ 
by any means be taken away or frustrated, 
the same objects would again justify the 
same national struggle, and the same ex- 
tremities, unless they could be recovered 
and reobtained by more gentle, more 
peaceful, and therefore more happy 
means. He asserted (and said he risked 
nothing by the assertion, for no man would 
be hardy enoughto deny it, and he pledged 
himself to prove it in a committee of the 
House), that all that was valuable to the 
people of this country, all the provisions 
which were stipulated to secure the peace 
and prosperity, the individual liberty, and 
the general property of the people of this 
land, had all been, since the Revolution, 
taken away. All. 
’ He must intreat the attention of the 
House for a few moments, whilst he very 
briefly brought back to their recollection 
what this country established by the Re- 
volution. First to avoid all future mistake, 
and that the contract between prince and 
people might be clearly understood, 
the Revolutiunists began by cas the 
oaths of the contracting parties. They 
altered the coronation oath for all fu- 
ture sovereigns in this realm, and they al- 
tered the oath of allegiance for themselves 
and for all future subjects. They cut up 
by the roots the damnable doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, by em- 
phatically specifying and ordaining the 
following words of their former oath, Ist 
Wm. and Mary, ch. 8, “ I declare that it 
is ‘not lawful, upon any pretence what- 
ever to take arms against the king,” &c. 
should not from thenceforth be required 
or enjoined. It was not so much to relieve 
the conscience of the subjects that these 
words of their former oath were selected, 
recited, and abolished; for no oath of 
slavery ever did, or ever will, or ever 
ought to bind a nation or an individual. 
It was something worse than perjury or 
sacrilege to keep an oath of slavery. This 
alteration was made to prevent the future 
sovereigns of this country from being mis- 
led, as the four preceding sovereigns had 
been, to trust to a senseless superstition 
about royalty, which, though many persons 
for their interests have professed, no man 
of common sense ever entertained. 

Their next care was to provide for tha 
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due administration of the executive power, 
and the responsibility of its confidential 
advisers. They therefore enacted, 12th 
Wm. 3. chap. 2, that “all matters and 
things relating to the well-governing of 
this kingdom, which are cognizable in the 
_privy council, by the laws and customs of 
this realm, shall be transacted there ; and 
all resolutions taken thereupon shall be 
signed by such of the privy council as 
shall advise and consent to the same.” 
Thereby guarding, as far as laws could 
guard, against that accursed engine of 
despotism, a cabinet council, or that more 
accursed instrument, an interior cabinet. 
Their attention was next directed to the 
double representation of the people; the 
only possible security for all their other 
rovisions—their representatives in par- 
lament, and their representatives in courts 
of justice—the House of Commons and 
juries. They passed over untouched, and 
left as they found them, the nobility and 
the church; they were considering the 
solid and substantial parts of the constitu- 
tional edifice, and did not much concern 
themselves about the gilding and the var- 
nish. They therefore proceeded to estab- 
lish the panes of a fair, free, and fre- 
uent election of the representatives of 
e Commons in parliament, as might be 
seen by a reference to the acts passed in 
the Ist, 2nd and 3rd years of William and 
Mary. And having thus, as they imagin- 
ed, provided for the real election of the 
representative body in parliament, they 
secured the independence and integrity of 
that body after its election, by enacting, 
that ‘no person who has an office, or 
place of profit, under the king, or receives 
a pension from the crown, shall be ca- 
_ pable of serving as a member of the House 
of Commons.” 12th W. 3. ch. 2. 
Having thus secured the purity and in- 
dependence of the people’s representatives 
in parliament, they proceeded to the 
other important branch of their represen- 
tation by jury; and they decreed “ that 
juries should be fairly taken, without par- 
tiality ; and should act freely, without in- 
fluence.” 1st Wm. and Mary, ch.2. They 
also decreed, that excessive bail should not 
be required; that excessive fines should not 
be imposed ; and that illegal and cruel pu- 
nishments should not be inflicted; and to 
secure these objects, they ordained, that 
thenceforward the judges commissions 
should be made, guam diu se bene gesserint ; 
and that theirsalaries shouldbe ascertained 
_and established; in order to make the judges 
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independent of the crown. 12th of William 
the Third, chap. 2. 

Now, all these provisions (the objects: 
and consequences of the glorious Revo- 
lution) would have no value; they would 
be nugatory and worthless ; they would 
be a mockery: unless they went effec- 
tually to obtain and secure to the people 
of this land these three important points :. 
first, an honest and responsible exercise 
of the executive authority: secondly, 
real, independent, and faithful represen- 
tatives of the Commons in parliament : 
thirdly, a fair and impartial administration. 
of justice in the courts of law. We had 
no predilection for any family whatever 
(except as connected with these objects), 
in the words of our ancestors at the time 
of the Revolution, did now again “ Claim 
demand, and insist upon all those, as our 
undoubted rights; the true, ancient, and 
indubitable rights and liberties of this 
kingdom.” Ist. Wm. and Mary, ch. 2. 
If then, by various means, it had hap- 
pened (as he asserted, and undertook to 
prove in a committee of this House), that 
this provisional responsibility of the privy 
council no longer remains; that the elec- 
tion of the House of Commons is neither 
fair, nor free, nor frequent; that this 
provisional independence of its members 
Is gone, and that the House at present 
swarms “ with persons having offices and 
places of profit under the king, and re- 
ceiving pensions from the crown ;” that 
juries are not fairly and a canard taken ; 
that they do not act freely and without 
influence ; that excessive bail may be, 
and has been, required; that excessive 
fines may be, and have been, imposed ; 
that illegal and cruel punishments may 
be, and have been, inflicted; that the 
judges are not independent of the crown; 
that pensions may, and have been, granted 
to some of them; and that lucrative offi- 
ces may be, and have been, conferred 
upon others; by which means it cannot 
be said that their salaries are ascertained 
and established. If these facts were so, 
he held it to be the duty of all those who, 
without hypocrisy, praised the Revolution, 
to endeavour toreturn us again to our con- 
stitutional situation at that period, and to 


recover those lost or neglected provisions, 


that so we might effectually secure to our- 
selves and our posterity, what our ances- 
tors endeavoured at the Revolution to 
secure to themselves and tous. He con- 


cluded with moving, “ That a committee 


be appointed to inquire whether any, and 
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which of the provisions made by partlia- 
ment, in the reign of William and Mary, 
and in the reign of William the third, for 
securing the responsible exercise of the 
executive authority, for securing a real, 
independent, and faithful representation 
of the Commons in parliament ; and for 
securing a fair and impartial administra- 
tion of justice in the courts of law; whe- 
ther any, and which of these have, by 
any means, been invalidated or taken 
away: and to consider whether any, and 
which of those lost or invalidated provi- 
sions may be fit to be re-enacted and re- 
stored, in order that the people of this 
Jand may recover that situation and se- 
curity in which they were placed by the 
glorious Revolution of 1688.” 
The House divided: 


Tellers. 


Mr. Wharton - ; i 
Colonel Macleod - e 


“fon 


7 
a oe 


- YEAS 


Captain Berkeley - 
oe ia Henry Hobart - 


So it passed in the hegative. 


Debate in the Commons on the State of 


the Impeachment against Mr. Hastings. | 
May 28. Onthe motion of Mr. Burke, 
a Committee was appointed to consider 
the State of the Impeachment against 
Mr. Hastings. 


May 30. Mr. Charles Nowndiand made 
the following Report from the said Com- 
mittee: 


«‘ Your Committee have made inquir 
into the matter referred to them, and find, 
from a consideration of the defendant’s 
case having been closed sooner than there 
was reasop to expect, and of the time 
which will be requisite for printing such 
part of the evidence as is not yet printed, 
as well as for copying out the speeches 
of the counsel on the different charges, 
that the managers can, in no case, be 
sufficiently prepared to begin their reply 
at the time appointed by the Lords for 
further proceeding in the trial. That the 
managers, waiving their right to make a 
general opening (which they have in- 
formed your Committee they are ready to 
do for the sake of dispatch, though it is 
not otherwise the most desirable mode of 
conducting the cause) may be able to 
begin their reply on .the Benares charge 
on the 12th of June, but that the neces- 
sary materials will not be ready, so as to 
enable the managers to. reply on any 
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of the other charges, till a considerable 
later period, probably not ‘less than four 
or five weeks from this time.” 

Mr. Townshend then moved, “ That a 
message be sent to the Lords, acquainting 
them with the reasons why this House 
cannot proceed on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, esq., at the time appointed ; 
and to desire, that the same may be put 
off to a farther day.” 

Mr. Wigley opposed the motion, be- 
cause, from the nature of the case, the 
managers could not stand in need of an- 
other week’s delay to prepare themselves 
for a reply, on a subject with which they 
were so very intimately acquainted, par- 
ticularly the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) who was the soul of the impeach- 
ment. But if they could make any co- 
lourable pretence for delay respecting 
some of the charges, there was none for 
delaying their reply to the Benares charge, 
the defence to which had been closed by 
Mr. Hastings thirteen months ag - Here 
he stated the hardships suffered by the de- 
fendantin being kept so long upon his trial, 
a trial which had already lasted six years, 
and which had been protracted to s0 un- 


exampled a length, principally by the 
managers, who had repeatedl; offered 
evidence to the court, which had been 


repeatedly rejected. He said, that out 
of 116 days, which the Lerds had sat 
during the present trial, 74 had been 
consumed by the managers, whilst Mr.’ 
Hastingshad contrived to make his defence: 
m 42. 

Mr. Fox said, that the learned gentle- 
man had opposed the motion upon fair 
ground, namely, upon the ground of delay ; 
that delay he had pretty plainly imputed 
to the managers. The question, there- 
fore, must be with regard to that learned 
gentleman’s objections, whether the ma- 
nagers had been guilty of any unnecessary 
delay? First of all, he begged leave to 
declare, that to his knowledge there had 
not been, on the part of the managers, 


-any delay whatever. He did not say that 


there had not been delay somewhere, nor 
that such delay might not have been ne~ 
cessary; all that he asserted was, that it 
did not proceed in any one instance from 
the managers. Supposing, therefore, for 
a moment that this was the case, which he 
promised he should be able to prove, he 
would then ask, whether there was a man 
in that House, or in the country, who 
knew any thing of the nature of this pro- 
ceeding, who did not. know that that 
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which had taken up so much time already 
for evidence, did not also require great 
time for deliberation? On the part of the 
managers, much of the time had been 
taken up in reading the articles of charge, 
and the evidence to support them. Let 
them look also at the different mode 
adopted for the other side. On the part 
of the prosecution, the whole of the evi- 
dence, at the request ef the defendant’s 
council, was read at length. On the part 
of the defence, various parts of the evi- 
dence were entered as read, for the pur- 
pose of saving time, referring to volumes 
of evidence to be printed by the managers 
before they should proceed to reply. The 
managers might have insisted on the evi- 
dence for the defence being read at large, 
but, for the purpose of avoiding delay, 
they had consented to this expeditious 
mode.—But it had been said, that the 
managers had occasioned delay, by pro- 
posing questions which could not  re- 
gularly be asked, that the opinion of the 
judges had been often given against them 
upon that occasion, and that they had 
offered evidence which was inadmissible. 

pon this he must confess, that if there 
was any reproach to attach to the mana- 
gers for such conduct, he was ambitious 
of having his share of it, and he claimed 
a great one. He should not now say any 
thing upon the opinions of those who 
thought the proceedings of the managers 
vexatious in that respect; but would be 
content with observing, that whatever 
their lordships might think upon the pro- 
priety of refusing evidence offered by the 
managers, he thought that the managers 
would have been highly reprehensible if 
they had neglected to tender it, and that 
the general ground for refusing to receive 
that evidence appeared to him ridiculous, 
and the argument upon it preposterous; 
for it was said, that although the evidence 
in itself might amount to something, yet 
it would not raise a degree of presumption 
in its favour to entitle it to admission, 
thus taking the weight of evidence as an 
argument against its competency; and 
with respect to the opinions of the judges, 
he could only say, that the managers 
never knew the principle on which they 
proceeded, as they always gave those 
@pinions before the Lords, shut up in their 
chamber of net to the absolute 
exclusion of strangers; consequently, 
from such or‘..ions given in the dark, the 
managers had no rule for their guidance, 


end, therefore they were obliged to persist 


- Debate in the Commons on the 
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in every question they put that might have 
been objected to by the defendant’s — 
counsel, not knowing what the judges 
would approve or what they would disap- 
prove.—The next consideration was, 
upon the matter of fact, with respect to the 
time which the discussion of this impeach- 
ment had already taken up. It was said, 
it had lasted six years. It had so. But 
how many days had been employed in 
that period? Only 116. In one year 
only 20 days had been allowed. If the 
Lords required any extraordinary diligence 
from the managers, their lordships, from 
the example they gave, did not require 
that diligence with a very extraordinary 
good grace.. The managers, however,did 
not wish to be extravagant ; forthey asked 
only'for a week, upon important ground, 
for proceeding upon this trial, although 
the Lords had taken months for themselves 
without condescending to assign any 
ground whatever. How stood the case 
with respect to speeches before the Lords 
upon this trial? i on the Benares charge, 
which he had the PousE of opening, he 
spoke only one day, and an hon. friend of 
his another day. ‘Two days were consum- 
ed in speeches from the managers on 
this point; eight were taken up by the 
counsel for the defendant in answering 
them. He did not say that the counsel 
took up too much time; he dared say it 
was too little for the business they under- 
took; but he mentioned this to show how 
the truth was with regard to-the question 
of delay.— Another thing was to be noticed 
upon this trial, and it arose out of the 
circumstances of its commencement. 
When the lords said to the managers that 
they should not ask for judgment charge 
after charge separately, but that Mr. 
Hastings should hear the whole of the 
charges to be exhibited against him be- - 
fore he should be called upon to make a 
defence to any,—why, was this rule not te 
be followed with respect to the managers 
in making their reply to the defence of 
Mr. Hastings? Why was one rule to be 
followed by the defendant, and another to 
be marked out for the prosecutors? For, 
according to the mode allowed Mr. Has- 
tings for his defence, the managers ought 
to have time to peruse the whole of the 
defence before they proceed to reply to it. 
And, if the counsel for the defendant re- 
quired time to answer the speeches of the 
managers and to rebut the evidence called 
for the prosecution, why was. there not 
to be time for the reply in the same man 
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ner? He would go farther, and s87 that 
even if he had known a good while ago 
that the defence would have been closed 
at the time it was, he was then entitled to 
think and expect from the conduct of the 
Lords, upon former stages of this trial, 
that they would not have called.upon the 
managers for their reply till the next ses- 
sion of parliament. How. stood facts 
upon this point? On the 14th of Fe- 
bruary, 1791, the Commons sent a mes- 
sage to the Lords, importing that they 
were ready to proceed upon this trial. 
What were their lordships pleased to do ? 
Not a word was heard from them until the 
17th of May, and then, it might be sup- 
posed, they made up by their activity 
for their past neglect. How stood the 
fact? How many. days did their lord- 
ships allow the managers to proceed upon 
this trial in the whole of that year? Onl 

four ; and on the 30th of May their lord: 
‘ships diligence. closed for. the session. 
Did they then tell Mr. Hastings, that he 
must make his defence.to what had. been 
exhibited against him in a week, as they 
called upon the managers to reply? No- 
thing like it; for they allowed him till the 
next year to prepare it. .Was there one 
law for Mr. Hastings, and another for the 
managers? He confessed, that upon 
every view he had of the subject, and from 
the conduct of the Lords, he fully expected 
that they would not have called upon the 
managers for their reply until the next 
session.— Another part of the business had 
been alluded to by the learned gentleman, 
which was, that Mr. Hastings had been 
obliged to request his friends to come 
down to the House on the day of trial 
in time to form a House, to prevent delay 
that must otherwise have happened. Upon 
this he must say, that there might, out of 
the 116 days which had been taken up in 
this trial, be three or four on which the 
Lords might have waited for the Commons 
for, perhaps, the space of half an hour. 
This, he presumed, was not very dis- 
graceful to the managers, nor very extra- 
ordinary, for on some days the chancellor 
did not come before three o’clock in the 
afternoon, frequently at one, and if he 
should by accident, without any intima- 
tion to the managers, be in the hall at 
twelve, it was not very surprising that the 
managers, were net in court much before 
one o'clock.—It seemed, however, that 
now Mr. Hastings called for expedition in 
the course of this trial, in hopes of having 
final judgment this session. Had any 
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body possessed of the least. knowledge of 
the subject, the most distant idea that final 
judgment could be obtained in this mighty 
business this session? df there was, he 
confessed himself bound to admire his 
candour, andhis confidence in the diligence 
of the Lords.—It ‘was pretended that the 
managers must know, or might have 
known, the whole of the evidence long 
ago, for that the whole of it might have 
been printed. To which he answered, 
that was impossible; for a great. part of 
the evidence on the -part of the defence 
had not, by the express desire of the de- 
fendant’s counsel, been heard as yet by 
any body in that court, having been car- 
ried on from page to page, and entered 
upon the trial as read, to be printed here- 
after; and even this: could not be ready 
for. their lordships before the very day on - 
which they had called upon the managers 
to. appear in Westminister-hall to rebut it. 
And. how could the managers do justice to 
that House, to themselves, and to the 
public, under such singular circumstanées, 
if they were to comment-upon evidence 
which they had never heard? With 
regard to the speeches of the counsel for 
the defendant, he confessed himself unable 
to reply to them also, without time to read 
them from the transcript of the short-hand 
notes taken at the trial; for under the idea 
of being allowed to have that advantage, 
he had waved the thought of taking full 
notes himself. Was it, therefore, fit that 
the managers should now be called upon 
to reply in this situation? Were they to 
comment upon 206 pages of evidence 
which they had not, and which they could 
not have read? Were they to reply to 
speeches which took up altogether aed 
twenty-four -hours to deliver without read- 
ing them, and weighing the arguments 
contained in them? He confessed him- 
self unable to do. so in less than a fort- 
night; more he did not require.—There — 
was another point which he had hinted at 
before, which was, that it was possible 
that evidence would be produced in reply, 
and yet gentlemen persisted in saying, that 
the managers ought to go on without far- 
ther time, before they had seen all the 
evidence en the part of the defence. How 
was it possible to know what the evidence, 
which had been entered as read, might 
turn outto be? When gentlemen came 
to consider these peints properly, he hoped 
the time the managers asked would not 
appear too: much, and that they were not 
guilty of delay on their part in taking it; 
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ifallowed. He was glad this debate had 
taken place, because it had afforded him 
an opportunity of proving that no delay 
was imputable to the managers. 

Mr. Burke said, that the managers 
never thought of speaking from their own 
notes, which must be very imperfectly 
taken, when there was a person em- 
ployed by the House for taking down 
in short hand every thing that was said. 
The managers were willing to do what- 
ever they could ; and more was not to be 
expected from them. He was convinced 
that neither Mr. Hastings’s counsel, nor 
any man upon earth, would undertake to 
reply from his own notes, to the astonish- 
ingly able speech made by his hon. friend 

Mr. Sheridan) on the article respecting 
the begums. The volume of evidence 
given in the course of the trial was im- 
mense, and the abilities of learned men 
were employed by the managers in ar- 
ranging, methodising, and digesting it, 
without which neither the managers, nor 
the Lords themselves who were to decide 
upon it, could understand it. The Lords 
therefore ought not to expect the mana- 
gers to do what they themselves were not 
equal to. It was said, when great mo- 
narchs issued any improper decree, that 
‘‘ their conscience had been surprised” the 
same might be said of the Lords, when 
they directed that the trial should be re- 
sumed so soon as the 5th of June: their 
conscience had been taken by surprise, or 
by storm, just as Heaven was stormed, 
by prayers and entreaties; but it was the 
duty of the Commons to take care that 
national justice did not suffer through 
any act of the upper House: the judicial 
character of the Lords must for the sake 
of the constitution be preserved; to be 
preserved, it must be respected ; and it 
was the business of the Commons to see 
that it was respected; ‘the constitution 
rested upon two pillars—one, the right 
of the Commons to hold the purse of the 
nation, and to ‘take care that the Lords 
did not in any degree trench upon that 
right by modifying money bills. The 
other was the right of the Commons to 
Impeach a right which they were bound 
to maintain, and not suffer any thing 
to be done by the Lords, or by any 
other set of men,~ which might weaken or 
evade it. 

Mr. Burton insisted, that there were 
two things which every subject might 
claim as his birth-right, that justice should 


be administered, and that it should be 
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administered speedily. In the present 
impeachment, Mr. Hastings could not be 
said to enjoy the benefit of that right; 
for he was made the subject of a prose- 
cution of unexampled length; to him 
justice certainly was not administered in 
mercy. The delay that was now required 
would be an additional hardship upon 
him ; and if the managers were to require 
a fortnight’s preparation for each charge, 
it was easy to see the trial could not end 
this session. 

Mr. Pitt bore honourable testimony to 
the conduct of the managers, and main- 
tained that they ought to be supported 
by the House. He thougt the time pro- 
posed beyond the day appointed by the 
Lords by no means too much. . The cha- 
racter of the House, and the honour of 
the nation, were involved in this proceed- 
ing, and he was clearly of opinion that 


‘they should avoid precipitation as much 


as they should fear the imputation of 
delay. | ; 

The House divided: Yeas, 87; Noes, 
42. : 
Mr. Burke then took notice of the im- 
propriety of suffering false impressions to 
be made upon the public mind respecting 
this trial, through the medium of certain 
prostituted channels, and by means of in- 
sinuations thrown out in that House, and 
at another place, that delay had been the 
object of the managers. He reminded 
the House of what was due to their own 
dignity, to the character of the managers, 
to the honour of the British nation, and 
the regard they ought to have for the 
opinion of posterity, and moved, “ That 
the managers of the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings, esq., do prepare and 
lay before the House, a statement of the 
proceedings on the trial of the said im- 
peachment, together with an account of 
the circumstances which have occurred 
in the course of the said trial, with such 
observations as may tend to the explana- 
tion of the same.’’ 7 

Mr. Long objected to the taking up 
the time of the managers in this way. 

Mr. Wigley moved the previous ques- 
tion. | : 
Mr. Sheridan ridiculed the idea of 
there not being time for the purpose, and 
observed, that the managers had several 
hands unemployed at this time, and 
indeed, that he was unemployed himself, 
and should be so with regard to this 
impeachment until the speeches and the 
evidence alluded to in the course of this . 
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day should be printed; for he should 
not begin to think what he should say 
in reply before he knew what he was to 
reply to. 

Mr. Francis would offer but one short 
observation on the violent opposition made 
to the motion. The fact, he trusted, 
would make a proper impression on the 
House and on the public. On every other 
occasion that had offered, both within 
doors and abroad, a certain set of men 
had made it their constant business to load 
the managers with the basest accusations, 
with a view of persuading the public that 
they had purposely protracted the trial, 
to the vexation and oppression of Mr. 
Hastings, and to the disgrace of public 
justice. But now, what was the conduct 
of the same persons, when his right hon. 
friend came forward, and offered to lay a 
state of the facts before the House, and 
before the nation? Instead of meeting 
him fairly on the truth of their own 
charges, they turned short-upon him, 
and said, they would hear nothing of 
facts: they would not suffer him to clear 
himself and his fellow managers from 
their malicious calumnies: They could 
abuse and calumniate; but, when they 
were challenged to a fair trial, they 

shrunk like cowards, and fled from the 

proof. . What farther proof could the 
House or the nation desire, that every 
word these persons had uttered on the 
subject was utterly false, and incapable 
of being supported. Let this fact go 
forth to the world with all the rest of 
their proceedings. _ 

Mr. Pitt saw no parliamentary ground 
upon which that House should call upon 
the managers to give a formal account of 
their conduct, and therefore the motion 
appeared to him to be needless. If any 
complaint had heen made against them, 
the House should vindicate their charac- 
ter; but that not being the case, he owned 
he wished the House not to proceed to a 
step so unusual as that involved in the 
present motion; he therefore wished he 


could prevail on the right hon. gentleman . 


to withdraw it. 

Mr. Burke appealed to the justice of 
the House to vindicate his character 
against the gross calumnies with which it 
was loaded, and expressed great indigna- 
tion at the manner these calumnies had 
been suffered to pass without proper no- 
tice. He concluded with leaving the 


case entirely to the sense and pleasure of 
the House. oe | 
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Mr. Dundas recommended withdraw- 


ing the motion for the present as a mat- 
ter of prudence, because it might lead to 
a dispute with the Lords, a circumstance 
most carefully to be guarded against by 
all who wished to see the impeachment 
brought to an honourable conclusion. 
At the same time, he felt that the mana- 


ers were entitled to the protection of the 
ouse, and if they should think it expe- 


dient to press the motion, he should vote 
for it. 


Mr. Fox admitted, that there might be 


grounds of prudence for withdrawing the 
motion, which his right hon. friend would 
consider; but the objection that there 
was nothing in a parliamentary form be- 
fore the House, to induce them to call 
for such an account from the managers, 
was not well founded, for whatever was 
said in court by Mr. Hastings or his 
counsel, was regularly before the House. 


Mr. Burke said, he would be indueed 


to do much from motives of prudence, 
but prudence and policy called upon him to 


persist in his motion. Whoever in trust 


for public business, sacrificed his reputa- 
tion, sacrificed the business with which he 


was entrusted. The managers had borne 


with many things to avoid a dispute with 


the Lords, which under different circum- 
stances, they would not have borne; but 
they could do so no longer, without be- 
traying their duty, and the honour of the 
House, whose delegates they were. Could 
the Lords imagine, that the House of 
Commons, by justifying themselves, did 
an injury to them, unless they had set up 
an interest of their own, in opposition to 
that of the House of Commons? If they 
have done so (said he) there is an end 
of us both to any useful purpose. Sz 
collidimur frangimur. If the Lords de- 
cide this cause on feeling, not on justice, 
depend upon it we are gone. Itis the 


‘last of the kind that will ever come be- 


fore that tribunal, on which rests the 
main security of our constitution. I 
call upon you, as you prize your honour, 
as you value that constitution, to vindi- 
cate your character, by affording the ma- 
nagers an opportunity of refuting the 
charges made against them if they can, 
or by punishing them if they cannot, or, 
so help me God, I believe this will be the 
last impeachment you will ever prefer. 

Mr. Windham said, there- was neither 
prudence nor policy in submitting to ill 
usage beyond a certain point—that point 
was already passed-eleast of all to aban- 
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don their character to the most injurious 
misrepresentations, when to vindicate it 
required only a plain statement of facts. 

‘The previous question being put, that 
that question be now put, the House di- 
vided : 


Tellers. — 
Mr. M.A Taylor - - 
Yeas } Mr. Lambton - - - os 
Mr. Hyde East - - 
noes ivr Sumner’ - - - ee 


_ And the members being equal, 

Mr. Speaker said, that, as the original 
motion appeared to have been made 
in conformity to the wishes of the ma- 
Magers appointed to conduct the im- 
peachment against Mr. Hastings, he 
thought it entitled, in a peculiar device, 
to the attention of the House. In con- 
sequence of some observations which had 
been made with respect to the proceed- 
ings on the trial, they had desired per- 
mission to lay before the House an ac- 
count of those proceedings, together with 
such remarks as they. might judge neces- 
sary to explain them: he concurred with 
those who were of opinion that such a 
fat ora should be complied with, parti- 
cularly as in the conduct of the managers, 
the honour of the House was materially 
involved. That whilst the managers en- 
joyed the confidence of the House in their 
present arduous and important trust, they 
might justly consider themselves as en- 
titled to its protection and support, and 
they might therefore reasonably hope for 
the concurrence of the House in a motion, 
the immediate object of which was to 
state all the circumstances of the trial, 
upon which alone.a proper judgment could 
be formed of their conduct in the course 
of it; and therefore he declared himself 
with the yeas. 

So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the question being put, “ That the 
managers of the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings, esq., do prepare, and 
lay before the House, a statement of the 
proceedings on the trial of the said im- 
péachment, together with an account of 
the circumstances which have occurred 
in the course of the said trial, with such 
observations as may tend to the expla- 
nation of the same ;” the House divided: 


Tellers. 
‘Mr. Whitbread - « -? 67 
‘Mr. John Smyth - - i 
‘ Mr. Jenkinson. - - - 
Noss {yar Sogou =e ef 7 


Yeas 
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So it passed in the negative. ps 
Mr. Burke lamented the fate of the mo- 
tion, but said that the managers had done 
their duty in bringing it forward, and. 
though the House had now thought pro- 
per to reject it, a similar proposition might. 
perhaps be more successful on a future 
occasion under better auspices. 


— June 6. Mr. Grey said, that the motion 
which he should have the honour to make- 
would, he trusted, meet with the general: 
concurrence of the House. In his opi- 
nion, the managers of the impeachment 
against Mr. Hastings ought not to be 
placed in the situation in which they stood: 
at present, and he thought it was a duty 
they owed to themselves, todo every 
thing in their power to remove the odium 
which had been industriously cast upon 
them in consequence of the delay of the 
present trial; and yet they must not, 
under the fear of the imputation of delay, 
proceed hastily, and sacrifice the great 
duty of their station. Did gentlemen 
think the managers could derive much 
amusement from such delay ? He wished 
such gentlemen, if any such there were, 
would take upon themselves the task of 
reading some of the papers which: be< 
longed to this trial, and which he had 
been compelled to attend to for six hours 
aday, and then he believed they would 
not consider the business as a matter of 
amusement. He maintained that no ad- 
vantage whatever could be derived from 
proceeding at the time required upon one 
part of this great trial, unless Mr. Hast- 
Ings wished that the cause should be puz- 
zted and perplexed, and the evidence and 
arguments obscured, from the length of 
time between the reply upon one charge, 
and the final judgment upon the whole 
together. But upon the question of delay, 
he should distinctly state the reasons why 
it took place; by which it would appear, 
beyond a doubt, that the managers had no 
share in creating it. Here Mr. Grey en- 
tered into a history of the trial, stating 
that the managers had done every thing 
in their power to accelerate the progress 
of it, and that they were brought into this 
dilemma by the sudden close of the evi- 
dence on: the part of the defence, and the 
short notice which the Lords were pleased 
to give for the managers to prepare 4 reply 
on the charge of Benares, and upon th 
he. must submit. to the House two censi+ 
derations: first, that by being thus sud» 
denly called upon to make a reply before 
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it was possible for them to be prepared 
for it, the cause on the part of the. prose- 
cution must be materially injured: se- 
condly, that on the part of Mr. Hastings 
no honourable advantage could be gained, 
because final judgment could not be 
thereby accelerated. These points he 
illustrated by showing what connexion 
the charge of Benares had with the other 
charges, aud the impossibility that the 
Lords themselves could be able to under- 
stand the case, even if the managers were 
able to. reply in the present session, be- 
cause much of the evidence was yet un- 
printed. It would therefore be injurious 
to the honour of Mr. Hastings, as well as 
eae area to the prosecution, that this 

usiness should be hurried on, as pro- 
posed by their Lordships; besides, by 
this mode of proceeding, they would de- 
prive the managers of the privilege of a 
general reply upon the whole case, to 


which they were certainly entitled. Now, 


if it was necessary for Mr. Hastings to 
be in possession of all the evidence on the 
par of the prosecution, before he began 
is defence, was it not equally necessary 
that the managers should be in possession 
of all the evidence on the part of the de- 
fence before they began to reply? He 
therefore submitted to the House, whe- 
ther the Lords could in justice, in can- 
deur, or in fairness expect the managers 
to proceed upon their reply under all 
these circumstances at the time appointed. 
But the disadvantages did not stop here ; 
for he readily confessed that he was. not, 
nor could he be able to proceed to the 
reply at the time appointed by the Lords, 
by any diligence which could be used ; 
and therefore that part of the case must 
be defective until the next session, and 
then the defect must be supplied by those 
who should follow him in the reply upon 
the other charges: so that the final judg- 
ment would not be accelerated a single 
day from this haste, but on the contrary 
was likely to be retarded. He wished 
gentlemen to reflect on the lateness of the 
session, and then sce what good could be 
produced by proceeding now upon an 
part of this trial. He concluded with 
moving, ‘“* That a message be sent to the 
Lords to acquaint their lordships, that 
the House of Commons, taking into con- 
sideration the state of the impeachment 
now depending against Warren Hastings, 
esq., together with the advanced period 
of the session, are convinced that it is 
not only impossible to obtaih judgment 
* (VOL. XXx.] 
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on their several charges, but to complete 
their reply to the detence on more than 
one principal head thereof, and even that 
with great inconvenience; and being of 
opinion that it would be prejudicial to 
the cause of justice, in any point of view, 
that the course of the reply should be 
broken, and the attention of the court 
divided on the matter of the said impeach- 
ment, the whole of which their lordships 
have considered as one cause, they desire 
the Lords to postpone any further pro- 
ceedings on the same till the next session 
of parliament, when the Commons will be 
ready and desirous to attend from day to 
day, if their lordships think fit to make 
good their charges.” 

Mr. Wigley opposed the motion, as 
tending to create delay. 

Mr. Law opposed it alsu, and observed 
that the delay of this trial was a great 
vexation to the defendant. The cause 
had lasted six years; he knew that in 
these years only 120 days had been al- 
lowed. He did. not say that any party 
was to be accused particularly of delay ; 
each should take his share, but he thought 
that no farther delay should take place if 
the House had the power to prevent it. 
He saw a good reason for proceeding this 
session as far as the manayers could; per- 
haps it would accelerate the decision a 
quarter of a year, and that was a great 
consideration to Mr. Hastings, in his pre- 
sent situation. The d-lay of his trial he 
was sure was such as the pcople of this 
country were generally displeased with, 
and was contrary to the principles of our 
constitution. 

Mr. Cawthorne opposed the motion, as 
a measure of unnecessary delay. 

Mr. Sheridan maintained it to be im- 
possible to do justice to the cause by 
coming to areply in the present session. 
He maintained that there was not the 
smallest colour for charging the managers 


with delay, and verily believed, that pro- 


ceeding to a reply as the Lords proposed, 
would not hasten the conclusion of the 
trial a single hour. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas saw not the least 
injustice or hardship which the defendant 
would sustain, by the carrying of this 
motion. -Was it supposed by any body, 
that final judgment would be delayed ‘in 
the cause by it? On the contrary, he 
was satisfied, so far from protracting the 
trial, that ia the end. it would shorten it. 
If the managers proceeded to reply in 


the present session, as proposed by the 


[3 R] 
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Lords, he was clearly of opinion it would 
be neither more nor less than wasting so 
many days as they should be employed 
for the present session. As to delay, the 
managers were not chargeable with it, nor 
was that House chargeable. He had no 
difficulty in stating the delay to have been 
with the Lords; they met at too late an 
hour in the day; adjourned for too long 
a pcriod; had been too scrupulous about 
the attendance of the judges from time to 
time, when in point of fact they had no 
occasion for the assistance of the judges; 
thus they lost every year all the time of 
the assizes. What reason could there be 
tor this? Had their lordships not legal 
ability enough within the walls of their 
own chambers? Had they not lord Thur- 
Jow, the then chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, lord Bathurst, and a noble earl 


pianhope): who had undertaken to teach 


the law lords law in the House of Peers ? 
To be serious, he thought their lordships 
might have decided many points, without 
the assistance of the judges; and by ad- 


journing to their own chamber upon all’ 


these points, the parade of the thing 
wasted the time that ought to have been 
employed in transaeting the real business 
of the trial. He was convinced, that had 
they attended in the morning, and taken 
gix hours each day of sitting, the trial 
would have been over in the first session, 
or early in the beginning of the second. 
He thought it his duty to say this, in 
order that there should not be a false im- 
pression made upon the public. Let the 
ae eget of delay rest where it ought 
to be, with the Lords ; for he had no idea, 
as one of the members of that House, 
to take blame where he did not deserve it. 

‘Mr. Ryder found it impossible to accede 
to the motion for a delay till next session, 
particularly as he could not agree in one 
of the reasons given in the motion for 
that delay. He agreed that much of the 
delay was imputable to the Lords; but 
this made him the more averse to the 
least appearance of delay on the part of 
that House. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


: Mr. Grey - - - = 
YEAS iM Winiham - = t 61 
: } 66 


Mr. Law - =~ = 
So it passed in the negative. 


Noss Mr. Wigley - - 
Mr. Burke said, that after the extra- 


ordinary proceedings of the House, he 
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thought himself bound to give: notice, 
that to-morrow he should bring forward 
a motion, which appeared to him to be 
necessary for the justice and honour of 
that House. 


June 7. Mr. Grey rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to a subject, which 
appeared to him of considerable import- 
ance, and with regard to which he thought 
it would be impossible for him to act with- 
out’ the advice and direction of that 
House. The very great and: important 
duty which devolved upon the managers 
of the impeachment against Mr. Hastings; 
had become infinitely more difficult sih¢cd 
thevote of that House last night. Ifhe had 
acted according to his own feelings upor 
that occasion, he should: have solicited 
the House to withdraw his name from the 
list of the managers. In-the vote he had 
alluded to, he was placed-in a situation in - 
which he could not perform what might 
be said to be his duty, in a manner that 
would be of advantage to the public. H 
the House were pleased:to ithpose a task 
upon their managers, it should follow, 
as a necessary consequence, that the 
House should support them in the exe- 
cution of that duty. If the House 
thought, that, from the conduct of the 
managers upon this impeachment, it had 
been brought into such a situation, that 
it could be no longer carried on with. ho- 
nour to that House, it would beeome the 
House at once to say so, and to put an 
end to it by an immediate vote, and then 
proceed to censure the managers for their 
conduct. If circumstances had arisen 
that induced the House to be of opinion 
that the eonduct of the managers had 
been in any degree improper, it should 
in a manly manner declare that to be the 
case; at any rate, it could not be proper 
for the House to send their managers to 
the bar of the Lords to conduct a diff» 
cult and important business, which the 
House, in fact, wished to get rid of, not 
bya vote, but by an indirect mode of 
thwarting them in some points, and aban- 
doning them in athers. This was what 
he wished not to be the case; and he felt 
it heavy upon him from the recent pro- 
ceedings of the House. Upon these 
grounds, he should have felt himself war- 
ranted to say, that the duty, as it now 
stood, was such as he was not able to 
perform, and therefore he should pray of 
the House to dismiss him from a situation 
in which-he could not act with propriety; 
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-undoubtedly that would be his wish, and 
‘he should retire from the business, if the 
House were pleased to signify their con- 
sent toit. At the same time, it would be 
‘with regret that he should leave those 
with whom he had engaged in this great 
and important trial: he must confess, it 
would be a subject of very deep regret 
to leave them.at all, but much more at 
the present moment, and in the present 
situation. However, he could not help 
at, and he must consider what-he owed 
to himself on the present occasion ; and 
fecling himself unable to appear at the 
har of the Lords to proceed upon the trial 
on the day appointed, as a manager of 
the Commons of Great Britain, to reply 
upon the charge now before their lord- 
ships for determination, he must desire 
the House to dismiss him, or to give him 
such directions for his conduct, by 
which he might be enabled to proceed 
in the discharge of a task to which he was 
not at present competent. : 

Mr. Burke wished some gentleman to 
express their sentiments upon this subject, 
by which the managers might be guided. 
A great deal had been urged on the 
ground of compassionto theaccused. This 
was certainly an unusual mode of con- 
ducting a criminal charge, on the part of 
those who yet pretended to favour the 
‘prosecution. It arose from a flimsy, pre- 
varicating, petty, peevish morality, that 
was incompatible with the dignity of pub- 
lic justice. It was a base and scandalous 
language;.that should be disdained by that 
House, when in the exercise of its accusa~ 
torial functions. The subject of, this trial 
nad been attempted to be converted into a 
subject. of mirth,.as well as made the theme 
of compassion for the accused. These 
things were improper and inconsistent. 
There never was any thing so dull as in- 
sipid mirth, nor any thing so immoral as 
perverted morality. We heard complaint 
and appeals to compassion on the part of 
a man who said he dreaded he should bea 
beggar, and who.had been in India four- 
teen years, enjoying in salaries and emolu- 
ments the sum of 40,000/.a year. We 
heard these things without horror and as- 
tonishment. We heard a man appeal to 
‘compassion for. fear of his being reduced 
to beggary, when he himself had caused 
two unfortunate women to be robbed of 
one million of money~ 

Mr. feolle called-to order. He did not 
see that the right hon. gentleman was in 
order; there was no question before the 
House 
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_ The Speaker said, that the sabject now 
before the House was such as would not, 
in his opinion, admit of any loss of time. 
The hon. manager in his application to the 
House, intreated their directions as to the 
step he was to take upon the subject of 
the impeachment against Mr. Hastings. 
The House of Peers had already adjourn- 
ed over till to-morrow, and therefore could 
have no power to proceed upon any thing 
on that day. at proceeding they 
could institute, the House would be under 
the necessity of immediately deciding, in 
order to direct the hon. manager. A mes- 
sage might be sent to the Lords, perhaps 
to defer the farther proceeding on the 
trial for aday or two, as the case was ur- 
gent. It was possible that the Lords might 
then be sitting. A motion might be made 
immediately in that House, and a message 
might be sent to the Lords, while they 
were sitting, to desire they would con- 
tinue to sit for a short time,in order to 
receive a message from that House. It 
was not an unusual thing, in the case ofan 
impeachment, to require the Lords to sit 
for some time longer. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he begged Mr. Burke to ab- 
‘stain from any observations upon the ge- 
neral question at the presentmoment. If 
it was the pleasure of the House to send 
the message he suggested to the Lords, 
the House might then have time ‘to deter- 
mine upon another message to the Lords, 
and it would then be to be determined 
whether they should require that the trial 
should be put off to a future day. Ifthe 
Lords should be adjourned, it would then 
be for the House to consider whether 
they could direct their managers to pro- 
ceed on the day appointed, and then in- . 
treat the Lords at the bar to put off the 
trial to a future day; and afterwards to 
send a message to the Lords to induce 
them to put off the trial still farther. This 
appeared to him to be the regular mode of 
proceeding ; but he must observe that the 
subject was such as to require an.imme- 
diate determination. 
Mr. Burke acquiesced in the recom- 
mendation from the Chair. It was then 
whispered that the Lords were adjourned. 
Upon which, the Speaker said, that al- 
though the Lords had adjourned to-day, 
they would be in their own chamber in the 
morning before they cameto Westminstet- 
hall, and a message.might be delivered to 
them then, and the message might be 
agreed upon this evening, and might be.. 
carried to the Lords, although the Come. 


J mons should not be sitting at that time. 


e 
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' Mr. Dundas said, that he should not 
feel himself encouraged to expect, that 
any suggestion from him would induce the 
mind of the House to differ from the opi- 
nion they had expressed yesterday. But 
he should now make another experiment, 
and move that a message be sent to the 
Lords to request farther time. He then 
moved, ‘“ That a message be sent to the 
‘Lords, to acquaint their lerdships, that 
the members of this House, appointed to 
manage the impeachment against Warren 
‘Hastings, esq. will be unable to proceed 
‘on Monday next in their reply to the de- 
fence of the said Warren Hastings, esq. 
and therefore to desire that their lordships 
‘will allow further time for that purpose.”’ 
Sir John Ingleby moved the standing 
order of the House that strangers should 
‘withdraw. Strangers withdrewaccordingly. 


After a debate of considerable length, the 


House divided on Mr. Duntias’s motion; 


| TELLERS 
eee ia Secretary Dundas | t 89 
“f 46 


Mr. Anstruther - 


Mr. Rolle - - 
Mr. Cawthorne - - 


tad 
’ 


' NoEs 


- So it was resolved in the affirmative; 
and lord Carysfort was ordered to carry 


‘the said message to the Lords, 


June 10. The Lords took the message 
into consideration, and agreed to proceed 
in the trial on the second Tuesday in the 
mext session of parliament. | 


« Mr. Whitbread’s Complaint of a Libel on 
‘the Managers of the Impeachment against 
Mr. Hastings}. June 12. Mr. Whitbread 
called the attention of the House toa 
newspaper, called “The World,” dated 
the 27th of May, containing a seandalous 
‘reflection on the managers’ appointed by 


‘that House to conduct the impeachment 
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dignity, and take such steps as might lead 
to the punishment of the propagators. of 
such scandalous calumny. He could have 
wished to have confined his motion to the 
person who uttered the words ; buthe found 
that te be impossible, and that he must 
move for the prosecution of the printer of 
the paper in which they were reported. 
Indeed, the printer had thought fitto make 
comments on these words, and these com- 
ments were such as tended to justify the 
language. Here Mr. Whitbread read the — 
comments, and contended that the House 
ought to take the matter up seriously, 
both with regard to the printer and the 
right reverend prelate; the one for the 
comments, and the other for uttering the 
words. That the archbishop had made use 
of very scandalous expressions, he could 
prove ; for he had been at the pains of pro- 
curing a transcript from the short-hand 
writer’s notes taken at the trial. They stat- 
ed, that after the examination by Mr. 
Burke, ofa witness onthe 25th of May, the 
archbishop had said, «« Upon my word, my 
lords, this proceeding is intolerable ;- the 
gentleman at your bar is treated like a 
pickpocket ; and if Marat or Robespierre 
were in the box, they could not conduct 
themselves in a more improper manner 
than | have often witnessed in the course 
of this trial.” This was the substance of 
what the right reverend prelate had said. 
Mr. Whitbread then expatiated on the 
impropriety and indecency of these ex- 
pressions, and called upon the House to 
support the managers and their own dig- 
nity. He should propose to address his 
majesty, praying that the attorney-gene- 
ral might be directed to prosecute the 
printer of this paper, and then to institute 
an inquiry, in form, whether the words al- 
luded to had been uttered, when, where, 
and by whom. | 

The Speaker suggested the propriety of 


against Mr. Hastings. It was there stated, | following precedent upon this occcasion, 


‘that a right reverend prelate (the Arch- 


» bishop of York) had said “that it was 


‘“‘ impossible for him to sit silent, to listen 


-“¢ to the illiberal conduct of the managers, | 


that they examined a witness as if he 
© was not a witness, but a pickpocket; 
‘*¢ and that if Marat or Robespierre were 
‘there, they could not conduct the im- 
‘66 peachment in a more scandalous manner,” 
‘&c. This washighly indeeorous, and anin- 
‘sult not only on the managers, but also on 


--the House of Commons itself; and they 


‘eouldnot expect the House 'to think highly 
-of them, if they did not vindicate their own 


and referred to the Journals of the 16th 
of June, 1789,* where a prosecution had 
_ been instituted against the printer of The 
World for scandalous reflections upon the 
| House of Commons. - oe 
The Journals being read, and the paper 
now in question delivered in and read, 
' Mr. Whitbread moved, “ That the said 
paragraphs contain matter of a scandalous 
' and libellous nature, reflecting on thecon- 
; duct of the members appointed by this 
| House tomanage the impeachment against 
Warren Hastings, esq. | 


* See Vol, 28, p. 168. 
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Mr. Francis said, he rose to second the 
motion, and support it by a single obser- 
vation, suggested, perhaps, by resentment 
for the wounded honour of the House, and 
of a particular friend, but leading, as he 
thought, to reflections materially con- 
nected with the present subject. Ever 
since I have been concerned in the trans- 
action of public affairs, or indeed of any 
other, it has been my endeavour and prac- 
tice, taught me, perhaps by instruction 
and certainly confirmed by habit, to turn 
every thing I read, or hear, or see, or ob- 
serve in the transactions of life, to the im- 
provement of my judgment, or to the di- 
rection of my conduct. But I do solemnly 
declare, that since I have had any know- 
ledge of history, or any acquaintance with 
human affairs, 1 never yet received such a 
prudential lesson, as that which is convey- 
ed to me, and to all men, through the me- 
dium of my right hon. friend (Mr. Burke), 
by the fact which is now brought before 
you. It isnot my intention to enter into 
the praise or blame of any thing that has 
been said or done by my right hon. friend, 
much less to insist upon the eminence of 
his abilities, the extent of his knowledge, 
or the persevering application of his facul- 
ties, to every subject that engages his at- 
tention The extraordinary endowments 
of his mind are too well known to require 
or admit of illustration, by any thing I 
could say of him. But there is one part 
of his personal character which I must 
take notice of, because it immediately con- 
cerns my present purpose. Itis the well- 
known character of my right hon. friend, 
that in whatever he undertakes he does 
nothing by halves, but every thing with 
force and vehemence, and even in mat- 
ters of less importance as the Italians call 
it,con amore. He may be right or he may 
be wrong; but he is always in earnest. 
Quodcunque vult valde vult. There is no- 
thing like double dealing, or hypocrisy, 
or prevarication in his character. When- 
ever he takes part, he goes the full length 
‘of his opinion. You know the worst or 
the best of him. On one particular subject, 
we all remember with what zeal and ar- 
dour he declared himself. Never, never 
since ranks and gradations have existed in 
society, has there appeared in the world 
an advocate so able, a champion so deter- 
‘mined, in the cause of the upper orders in 
our constitution, as my right hon. friend. 
‘He is a powerful advocate wherever he 
takes part. If ever there was a useful and 
‘ardent defender of nobility, of prelacy, of 
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hierarchy, itis he. Now mark the return 
he receives. A riglit reverend prelate, a 
pious archbishop, a judge in the seat of 
judgment, a spiritual lord of parliament, 
in the face of Europe and of the world, 
compares my right hon. friend to two of 
the most abandoned and desperate ruffians 
that ever disgraced the cause of demo- 
cracy—to Marat and Robespierre; and 
declares, that my right hon. friend is not a 
bit better than either of them. Sir, he was 
a wise man who said, “ Put not your trust 
in princes.” But, after this astonishing 
example, I think that man must be infatu- 
ated, must be a fool indeed, who shall 
hereafter put his trust in bishops. 

Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that when 
men, supposed to be under the guidance 
of reason and judgment in an eminent de- 
gree, yielded to the heat of their passions, 
and said improper things, it only proved 
that they had thefrailties of other men, and 
ought to acknowledge it. He confessed 
that when he.came to the circumstances of 
the present case, difficulties occurred to 
him as to the manner in which the House 
should or could proceed. -He had no he- 
sitation in saying, that the managers of 
the impeachment ought to have the pro- 
tection of the House; and he was glad to 
learn that Mr. Burke, who was in the box 
when these unhandsome expressions were 
uttered, had behaved with such modera- 
tion as he did; his conduct was very no- 
ble ; he had put on as it were, a deafness 
upon the occasion, which formed an admi- 
rable contrast with the intemperance of 
the other party. But although this was 
his opinion, yet he did not know how the 
House could, consistently with its dignity 
proceed ; they had no authentic made! by 
which they could make it appear upon 
their records that the words were uttered. 
This complaint should have been made in- 
stantly ifatall. Supposing that House 
should complain to the other of these 
words being spoken, the court before 
which the trial was depending had ad- 
journed for several months ; and therefore 
no proceeding of any kind at this time 
could be had from that court. With regard 
to the paper upon the table, the House 
might direct a prosecution against the 


‘printer ; and then were they sure the jury 
would convict ? If they should acquit the 


prisoner, the dignity of the House was so 
far lessened, because it would appear that 


‘they were more jealous of their honour 
‘than a jury of the country monee they 
‘ought to be. 


This had happened before, 


987 | 
and no friend to that House would wish tg 
see it again. However, he went no farther 
than to doubt upon the subject, and if any 
hon. member should point out how the 
House could regularly proceed to a safe 
point in vindication of its honour and in 
support of its managers, he should be 
ready to withdraw all his objections. But 
he confessed, as the whole case appeared 
to him, the hest thing the House could do 
at present was to take no farther notice, 
and therefore he should move that the 
House do now adjourn. Perhaps the 
present discussion might have a good ef- 
fect. He dared say the right reverend 
prelate heartily wished he had never ut- 
tered the words in question, and the right 
hon. manager gained satisfaction for the 
insult by contemplating on the advantage 
he had over his adversary in the great con- 
trast of their behaviour. He then moved, 
«¢ That the House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. Windham.said, he felt as strongly 
as any man the extreme outrage that was 
committed by speaking the words alluded 
to, but he felt a doubt in his own mind 


whether thepurpose to be wished would be 


gained by the present measure. He con- 
‘curred in trusting that the offensive words 
uttered had been followed up by a proper 
reflection inthe mind of the speaker. He 
agreed also, that the contrast between the 
‘mterference of the archbishop, and the 
calm, manly. dignity of the: right hon. ma- 
nager, was highly to the advantage of the 
Jatter, particularly when it was considered 
by whom the words were uttered, to whom 
they were addressed, and the dignified 
mode in which they were received. Taken 


altegether, the matter must be a source of 


satisfaction to the feelings of hisright hon. 
friend ; and upon that view of the subject, 
he felt no difficulty in acquiescing in the 
motion for adjournment. With respect to 
the printer, he was of opinion that the 
~ comments contained in the paper alluded 
to were as scandalous as need be; but 
then the printer stood in a situation which 
although it did not lessen his criminality, 
et made it perhaps unadviseable to pursue 
im, for he was much less criminal the 
person who uttered the expressions ; andit 
would appear awkward before the public, 
that the House shorld prosecute the lesser 
offender at a time when they were com- 
Hed to suffer the greater to remain unmo- 
lested ; it would look like punishing an ac- 
cessary, and forgiving the principal. These 
appeared to him to be difficulties, but:they 
-were not points upon which he had entirely 
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made up his mind; they appeared to him 
to furnish an apology for an adjournment. 
However, he felt so strongly the necessity 
of supporting the managers that if the hon. 
gentleman who made the first motion 
should think fit to persist in it, he should 


vote with him, though he could wish for 


an adjournment. , 
Mr. Burke said, it was not his intention 
when he came into the House to take any 
part in the present question. The hon. 
mover ould do him the justice to say, 
that it was not at his desire, but in obe- 
dience to the impulse of his own feel- 
ings, that he had brought forward the 
business. He had two motives for rising 
at present; one was to say, that after 
what had passed in the court of King’s- 
bench, on the trial of Stockdale, he ne- 
ver would consent to order another pro- 
secution in that court for any libel upon 
the House of Commons. The House 
was constitutionally empowered to punish 
by attachment every breach of, its own 
privileges, and ought never to suffer that 
power to be taken out of its own hands, 
nor delegate the exercise of it to any 
court whatever. The other was, to de- 
clare that the ends of justice must ne- 
cessarily be defeated, if, whilst a public 
rosecution was depending in a court of 
aw competent to decide upon it, another 
tribunal was suffered to .be erected ing 
newspaper, to try the prosecutors, mis, 
lead the judgment of the nation, and 
poison the public mind against those who 


-were labouring to bring offenders to jus- _ 


tice. He expressed the pleasure it gave 
him to find that the forbearance which 
marked his conduct when the words 
complained of were used, yppeared to 
meet the approbation of the House. 
Forbearance, he said, was a virtue which 
he hoped he should always be able to 
practise, when he himself was alone con- 
cerned ; but when the injuries which were 
to be avenged, had been sustained by 
others, when he had to plead the cause 
of oppressed millions against their op- 
pressors, he trusted he never should show 
the smallest degree of forbearance; but 
that he should be found to give full scape 
to the passions and resentments which be- 
long to the prosecutors of wrongs done. to 
the public. Such passions and resent- 
ments were held in trust for great public 
purposes ; and for these, but for no other, 
would he ever suffer them to sway. 


‘Against the right reverend prelate in 


question, he had not the least personal re- 
* 
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sentment, on the contrary he could find 
excuses for him in his age, and in the 
impatience generally attendant upon it. 
As to the advice given him by an hon. 
friend not to put his trust in princes or 
bishops, he would assure his hon. friend, 
that he never would put trust in princes or 
in people, in the high or in the low, but 
in Him alone, by whose authority he was 
desired to put no- trust in either. He 
said he should not vote at all upon the 
subject, and came to the House chiefly 
for the purpose of repeating his protest 
against committing the privileges of that 
House to any tribunal under Heaven, ex- 
cept its own. 
The Solicitor General entreated the 
- House to .be cautious in ordering prose- 
cutions to be carried on by the attorney- 
general: it was scarcely: possible for 
them to be aware of the dificulty and in- 


convenience which attended such prose- 


cutions. 

Mr. Fox said, he felt himself in an un- 
pleasant situation with respect to the sub- 
ject now before the House, not agreeing 
exactly with any gentleman who had spo- 
ken. If the doubts expressed by the 
right hon. secretary could be proved to be 
well founded, he should feel no difficulty 
in assenting to the motion for adjourn- 
ment ; but he thought these doubts ought 
to be considered a good deal before the 
House determined that they were well 
founded. With respect to the short-hand 
notes, he doubted whether they could 
fairly be deemed evidence upon which any 
- person should be convicted ; upon a for- 
mer occasion he had urged a variety of 
objections to that proceeding, but he was 
over-ruled by the House. But let the 
House consider how that matter stood. 
When a question came before that House 
for the censure of a right hon. manager 
Mr. Burke) for what he had said against 

r. Hastings and sir Elijah Impey upon 
the trial and execution of Nundcomar, 
the short-hand writer was called to the 
bar of the House, and asked questions 
upon his notes of the speéch of the right 
hon. manager in Westminster-hall in the 
prosecution against Mr. Hastings ; upon 
the evidence of these notes that right hon. 
gentleman was censured by that House.* 

ow, a question arose upon this: were 

the notes of a short-hand writer good for 

the ‘purpose of proceeding to censure a 

manager of the impeachment’ of Mr. 

eee ee ee 
‘* See Vol. 27, p 140f, 
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Hastings, and not good for the purpose’ 
of protecting him from a gross insult? 
This was not all: there were other views 
in which this subject appeared to him, 
and they were more general than any he 
had yet heard upon it, and upon which 
he should be sorry the House would’ not 
take this business up in a serfous manner. 
With respect to the conduct of the right 


hon. manager, it was what he highly ap- 


plauded: whether he should have had 
temper enough to conduct himself in the 
same way, was what he exceedingly 
doubted; but he commended that right 
hon. gentleman for his conduct upon that 
occasion.—Having said this, he must now 
observe, that he looked farther than this 
impeachment, and felt some apprehension, 
not only for the character of that House, 
but also for the opinion the world might be 
led to entertain of the constitution itself; 
if something like justice did’ not’ appear 
to be impartially administered in this 
country upon the subject of libels. This 
was an eventful year—~a great many libels; 
some upon the constitution, some only 
supposed to be so, and some upon other 
points, had been brought: forward, and 
their authors, printers, and publishers 
had been senténced with a severity, witha 
dégree of rigour, of inhumanity, that no 
danger that had threatened us could jus« 
tify, no bad or false representation’ de= 
served, no calamity to be averted even 
called for. Now, if it should go abroad 
that there was in fact a principle’ which 
even that House, such as had in his 

earing often been, to his mind, foolishly 
and unconstitutionally asserted, that: the 
House of Commons were ready to re- 
sent an insult from below, as they im- 
properly termed it, by which they meant 
the people, and that they were ready 
to overlook an insult. from above, by 
which was meant the other branches 
of the legislature—if, he said, such an 
impression was once felt, the result would 
be a conviction, that the House, in all 
its attachment to its privileges, proceeded 
to exercise them only against the people ; 
and that with regard to the other branches 
of the legislature, it observed a servile 
complaisance. He had often had occa- 
sion to make these observations upon se- 
veral contests with the crown; and he 
could not help thinking that they ought 
now to be renewed, and that the people 
should have as little reason as possible to 
feel the truth and force of them. Should 
the case be otherwise, he should tremble 
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for the fate of the constitution itself. He | well proceed against the printer, and also 
left the House to judge whether these , against the right reverend prelate; and as 
observations applied at all at this time, when . to the mode of proceeding in general, he 
there was such acry for supporting the confessed that when the privileges of that 
constitution. The House would remem- House were invaded, he thought that the 
ber with what readiness some of the peo- House alone were competent to decide 
ple were prosecuted for libels, and ask the question: he was sure they would 
themselves whether the words here spo- never be safe, or of permanent existence, 
ken were not of that nature, and that the if any other mode of procedure was 
only difference was, that in this case the adopted. With respect to the printer of 
insult came from a member of the House the paper in question, the punishment of 
of Peers? With respect to the silence him was not his object in this business, 
with which this matter had been treated nor severity to the right reverend prelate, 
by the right hon gentleman, he must say whose character in many respects was 
he approved of it; but then that silence highly honourable, whose venerable age 
was re no avail, for who could dissemble entitled hitn to respect, and whose late 
from himself, that by the medium of news- domestic affliction made him an object of 
papers it was become a public thing, that condolence. It was not the feeling of a 
the managers had been grossly insulted personal resentment against him that oc- 
by the archbishop of York; not the ma- casioned these observations: it was a.con- 
nagers merely, nor the House of Com- sideration paramount to all others for a 
mons, but also the people of England, member of that House—a regard for the 
had been insulted? If the House were honour of that House, and for the well- 
desirous to have it understood that the being and continuance of the best princi- 
managers were not to speak on the trial. ples of the constitution. Were these 
of Mr. Hastings, but m such and such , words applicable to him personally, he 
terms, and that if they spoke freely, the | should have known how to forgive them 
House would not support them when they : long ago, if asked to doso. But he must 
were thus treated, he owned he thought have it understood, that if any person 
they were hardly treated. When the | spoke disrespectfully of the managers 
House chose him as one of the managers, | upon such atrial, he spoke disrespectfully 
he was no stranger to them: they knew | of the people of England, and the House 
his way of thinking; they knew his man- | of Commons were obliged to stop such 
ner of speaking; if they expected him | language, and, if, they think fit, to cen- 
not to speak with warmth and with as! sure the author of it. He believed that 
much energy as he was able, that he was | no judge, in any of the inferior courts of 
not to describe vice in the most odious | this kingdom, would have suffered such 
colours, and that with an express view of | words from one party to another, and the 
exciting all the resentment and indigna- | Lords ought to have censured the noble 
tion of mankind against the guilty, they | prelate after he uttered the expression. 
would be disappointed while he continued | If the House saw any difficulty in pro- 
to be a manager: he therefore had no ! ceeding, they might suffer the matter to 
idea of being compelled to conform with | rest as it stood: he had given his opinion 
the fastidious taste of any peer, who ; —he had done his duty—the subject he 
might think this or that expression un- ; now left for the judgment of the House. 

gentlemanly: he must judge for himself, | The Master of the Rolls thought it was 
and employ the words which appeared to impossible that any proceeding, so far as 
him to suit the subject on which he was ; regarded the right reverend prelate, could 
speaking, and if the House disapproved | now be carried on in any regular or par- 
of him, they could remove or censure | liamentary form. In this view, and as he 
him.—The question now remaining was, : understood that it was not intended to 
whether the House should, under all the press any motion against the printer, he 
circumstances, proceed to do themselves would vote for the adjournment; though 
justice? If it could be proved that that had any separate motion against the 
was at this time impracticable, he should printer, been insisted on, he must have 
consent to let the business end here; and given it his support. If the adjournment 
upon that subject, he owned, he did not ; took place, the matter would be forgotten. 
feel himself entirely convinced by any Mr. Francis observed, that as all the 
thing that had been said; the inclination | proceedings in the trial were taken down 
of his mind was, that they might very | in short-hand, the speech of the right rev. 
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prelaté would be handed down to pos- 
terity. 

The Master of the Rolls conceived this 
speech to form no part of the proceedings, 
and did not therefore see how it could go 
down to posterity as formmg any part of 
these proceedings. 

Mr. Sergeant Watson thought the 
House would act with little regard to its 
own dignity if it took any step ina matter 
of this kind, where there was any doubt 
as to the success. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that nothing could 
lead him to agree to any compromise 
upon tlie subject, except the argument of 
feeling ; but he trusted the motion of ad- 
journment would be withdrawn ; for other- 
wise how would the matter appear upon 
the journals? His hon. friend had made 
@ motion, that the passages alluded to 
were a scandalous libel upon the House ; 
and if this motion was got rid of by an 
adjournment, they would in fact, stand 
branded by their own journals. If the 
first motion of his hon. friend should be 
agreed to, it might be understood that no 
farther proceedings were to be founded 
on it. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he considered the 
matter as an insult offered by the House 
of Lords to that House. he had had 
the support of the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, he would certainly have followed 
up the matter to the full extent; he had 
no doubt he should havé been able to 
prove that the words were a aa and by 
whom ; and hesaw no difficulty in the way 
of adopting such measures as might vin- 
dicate the honour and dignity of the 
House of Commons. He could not agree 
to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Dundas said, that every thing he 
had heard had confirmed him the more in 
his opinion as to the impropriety of pro- 
ceeding farther in the business ; but he 
would have no objection to withdraw his 
motion, “ that tlie Housedo now adjourn,” 
in order to move, “ that the debate be 
adjourned for a fortnight.” | 

The Speaker said, that no amendment 
could be made to the question of adjourn- 
ment, which must be first disposed of. 

The question being put, that the House 
do now adjourn, the House divided. 


Tellers. 
> @ Mr. Jenkinson +» © «= ) 
a Captain Berkley - - } 60 
None Mr. Sheridan’ 


Mr. Whitbread 7 - t 8 
[ VOL. XXX.] | 
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So it was resolvedin the affirmative. . 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for the Re- 
establishment of Peace with France.] June 
17. Mr. Foz rose to call the attention of 
the House to the motion respecting the 
war with France of which he had given 


‘notice. He said he should not have pre- 


sumed to offer his sentiments upon the 


' subject, if circumstances had not required 
of him that he should do so. 


He arose, 
therefore, to state the reasons which in« 
duced him to think it was the duty of that 
House to take such steps as might testify 
a change of opinion with regard to the 
continuation of the war, as applied to‘ their 
former votes upon that subject. He 
hoped no person would be so uncandid as - 
to suppose that if upon that day he 
waived the consideration of those pomts 
which he had utged upon fornrer occa- 
sions, as to the justice and policy of the 
war, that therefore it was to be taken for 
a proof that he had changed his opinion 
upon the measures which brought about 
this unhappy war. Such a conclusion 
would be unjust, and he trusted no gen: 
tleman would draw it. He trusted the 
House would feel that if he waived all 
these topics, it was because he did not 
consider them as necessary to the illustra+ 
tion of the arguments he had to submit on 
the present occasion. He should, there 
fore, for the sake of argument and for 
the sake of argument only; grant that _ 
the present war was a just, prudent, 
and necessary war, a war entered into — 
for the interest of this country, and for 
the general safety of Europe. This was 
the broadest way in which he could lay | 
a foundation for argurnent; and upon 
principles so laid down, he should state 
why he thought it necessary at the pre« 
sent time, and under the present circum- 
stances, for that House to interfere and 
to give its opinion to the throne, in such 
an address as he should have the honour 
of moving. If there were any who thought 
that this might have a bad effect upon the 
public mind, all he could say was, that on 
his part it would not be intentional, as he 
was of a different opinion. | 
He had always understood that the 
grounds of the present war on the part of 
Great Britain were principally these : first, 
the particular alliance we had with the 
Dutch, attacked as they were by the 
French: secondly, not only this alliance, 
which in point of good faith called upon 
us to act from a regard to our own honour, 
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but also on account of the interest we our- 
selves had in the issue. There was ano- 
ther ground stated, and that might be di- 
vided into parts, as, indeed, on former 
occasions it had been; he meant that 
which was stated upon the general footing 
of the aggrandizement of France, and the 
effect and operation of the spirit of their 
councils. These were the grounds upon 
which we undertook the present war. His 
object was now to show, that upon none 
of these grounds could the war be con- 
tinued. He knew he might, and perhaps 
he should be told, that we had been at 
considerable expense in this war already, 
and that we had met with considerab 
success in the prosecution of it hitherto ; 
therefore gentlemen inclined to insist upon 
these points, would urge, that under such 
circumstances it was fair for us to say, 
that we were entitled to indemnity for the 
expenses we had sustained, and security 
against future danger, or that if we had 
not these, the war should be followed u 
with vigour. That principle, as far as it 
regarded the situation of our allies, he 
. did by no means deny; but the conti- 
nuance of the present war for indemnity 
to ourselves and indemnity only, after 
the real object of the war was gained, 
could be maintained only upon prudential 
considerations. Now, taking it as a mat- 
ter of prudence, he should wish to ask, 
what could we promise to ourselves from 
the continuance of the present war? What 
was it that we proposed to gain? These 
were all the grounds he should have to 

submit to the House. 

In the first place, therefore, he should 
apprehend from these premises, that what- 
ever, sentiments of indignation the people 
of this country might feel with regard to 
some of the proceedings on the part of 
France (pretty generally the indignation 
was felt, and by none more than by him- 
self), yet he believed it was not in the 
contemplation of the people of this coun- 
try, at the commencement of the war, to 
insist on. giving France its old absolute 
monarchy, or, indeed, to insist on giving 
it any form of government whatever, or 
to interfere with any form of government 
that might be found in that country. He 
thought he was stating nothing more than 
the general wish of the people of this 
country, and what they felt at the com- 
mencement of the war, that the object of 
it was not that of giving, or insisting on, 
any form of government to France. He 
Stated this point negatively, because it 
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would tend to make the positive part 
which he should afterwards submit the 
more intelligible.. We were not to revenge 
the death of the king of France, at least 
we were not to go to war for that purpose. 
Although he felt as much as any person 
in this country upon that melancholy oc- 
casion, and he believed, that in this coun- 
try at least, it was an event unanimous 


Jamented; yet it was not for this that we. 


went to war. How far the indignation of 
the people had been roused upon that 
topic, it was unnecessary for him to re- 
peat ; it was sufficient in the present in- 
stance for his purpose to say, it was not 
the’ ground of our going to war, either 
insisted onby the most sanguine advocates 
for the measure, or by the stillhigher autho- 
rity of the communication from the throne- 
The object of the war avowedly. was, 
to preserve Holland as our ally, and to 
prevent the aggrandizement of France, 
which was said to be formidable on account 
of the sentiments which appeared to ac- 
tuate their councils. There was, indeed, 
another ground, which was, that the French 
had declared war against us. That being 
adinitted to ita full extent, would go only 
to the establishment of one principle— 
that of making the war a defensive war ; 
by a defensive war he did not mean to 
describe the mode of carrying it on, for 
it must be carried on, as all mankind knew, 
by force of arms; but it was on that ac- 
count merely adefensive war in principle, 
which ceased with the occasion that gave 
it birth. Andif he were asked, when was 
the time he would put an end to such a 
war? He would answer, when we could. 
make our enemies desist from carrying on 
their operations against us; subject to the 
consideration of an indemnity, if indemnity 
could be obtained; always keeping in view, 
that indemnity was also a point to be go- 
verned by considerations.of prudence and. 
discretion. If, therefore, we had no 
ground for suspecting that France had 
any farther means of. acting hostilely. 
against us, or any of our allies, we could 
not justify to ourselves the continuance 
of the war solely upon the ground that 
France. had declared war against. us. 
When we had put an end tothe aggression, 
then was the time to put an end to the 
war so commenced. With respect to 
Holland, our ally, he must observe, that. 
the question, whether Holland was now 
safe our any attack from France, was 
easily angwered; and he believed that 
every man in that House, and every man 
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of intelligence throughout the country, 
knew the answer to be in the affirmative. 
But whether in the present state of affairs 
the future safety of our allies, the Dutch, 
was to be secured by our pursuing the 
war in conjunction with the other com- 
bined powers, was a question not easily 
answered in the same way. How far, if 
this war was countenanced by us, the 
general safety of Europe would be pre- 
served, was a topic he did not wish to 
decide upon, because it afforded, in his 
Opinion, a prospect that could not be 
agreeable to any man who had the least 
regard for the principles of liberty—all 
- he meant in this place was, that the 
Dutch, as well as ourselves, were at this 
moment sufficiently fortified and guarded 
against any attack from France. Was 
there a man this day in the country who 
seriously thought that, with regard to 
Holland and to us, peace could not be 
made with France with perfect safety ? 
He came now to the consideration of 
the general state of Europe at this mo- 
ment. We attacked France, because our 
allies were attacked by her, and because 
we saw in the character and spirit of her 
-councils, views of her own aggrandize- 
ment. Was this spirit, and were these 
views peculiar to France? 
witnessed the same spirit in other powers 
of Europe? Had not all parties in that 
flouse, had not all the people of this coun- 
try, concurred in detesting the conduct 
ef the present combined powers with 
regard to Poland? Was not that scene 
sufficiently infamous? Did it not exhibit 
sufficient tyranny, oppression and breach 
of faith? Could we conceal from our- 
selves the conduct of Russia and of Prussia 
upon that subject? ‘Were we to partake 
of the infamy of that transaction? God 
forbid we should! Let us, then, ask our- 
selves, with all the indignation we natu- 
rally entertain, against the conduct of 
France of many points, whether the con- 
duct of the court of Berlin and the court 
of Petersburgh in their invasion of Poland, 
and afterwards the partition of it, was not 
equal in infamy to any thing that France 
was ever guilty of? Upon this part of 
the subject he had a few observations to 
make to some members of that House, 
upon the alarm they expressed at the 
commencement of this session, at the 
progress of the French. What, he asked, 
did these gentlemen now feel when re- 
fiecting on the conduct and progress of 
the empress of Russia and the king ‘of 
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Prussia? Was this matter of alarm to 
any of these gentlemen? Alas! No. It 
seemed that nothing was now to be © 
alarming but French principles. Such 
were the horrid effects of fear on account 
of these principles, and so far had it 
affected the empress of Russia and the 
king of Prussia, that they had laid hold 
of Poland in the panic. He begged par- 
don of the House for introducing any 
thing ludicrous upon so grave a subject? 
but a story which he remembered, ap- 
peared to him so apposite, that he could 
not resist the temptation of reciting it; 
A person detected in the act of taking a 
watch out of the pocket of another, being 
accused of it, confessed the fact, but said 
in his defence, that he had been struck 
with a panic, and in his fright he had laid 
hold of the first thing he could, which 
happened to be the gentleman’s watch 
which he conveyed into his pocket. If, 
in the present case, Poland was the first 
thing these great powers, Russia and 
Prussia, could lay hold of, such was the 
effect of these royal alarms, such the 
conduct of these panic-struck sovereigns, 
that in the spasms of their fear, they 
could not quit their hold, and having 
each an equal right to retain what they 
had within their gripe, most equitably 
agreed to divide the kingdom between 
them! Did gentlemen think themselves 
happy in seeing this mode adopted to re- 
sist French principles? Was this con- 
duct less dangerous to Europe than that 
of the French? He knew many reasons 
why it was more dangerous. One was, 
that such a combination of despots was 
carried on with more secrecy, than in the 
wild state of a democracy was possible at 
any time. And here he wished to know — 
what answer gentlemen would give him, 
if he asked, whether they thought, that, 
even if the French had been able to re- 
tain all they took, Flanders and Brabant, 
tt would have been more dangerous to 
the general prosperity of Europe than 
this division of Poland ? Or that now 
they were restored, and supposing them 
to be under the condition they stood in 
by the order of the emperor Joseph, whe- 
ther there was a man in that House of 
opinion, that our safety required the con- 
tinuance of this destructive war? : 

As to Savoy, he should say nothing by 
way of comment upon the conduct of 
Great Britain: he believed that business 
had been commenced on the part of the 
French, without any thing intended to be 
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done by us, and certainly without any 
promise of assistance from us to the 
party attacked; and therefore we were 
t involved in any point of honour on 
at account. He had indeed been told, 
but he had no means of arriving at real 
knowledge upon the subject, that appli- 
cation had been made to us at that time, 
god that our answer on that occasion 
amounted to a flat ative. In short, 
he wished to ask eentlanen who heard 
him, whether, from all the circumstances 
put together, relative to this war at this 
moment, peace might not now be ob- 
tained from France, even with the resti- 
tution of the king of Sardinia’s domi- 
nions?, But he should think it hard if 
this country was bound to insist upon 
such terms. It might be asked of him, 
whether, after we Fad spent millions in 
the prosecution of the present war, and 
considering the situation we are in at the 
present moment, and likewise that the 
convulsion and distraction of the French 
make it improbable they would be-able 
to proceed without destruction, we should 
make peace? He would answer—Yes. 
He did not think but that some indemnity 
might even now be obtained from our 
arms in the West Indies; but he called 
for peace as a matter of prudence on 
gur part, under all the circumstances 
by which we were surrounded. And 
here he came to the melancholy part of 
the argument; for although po views of 
commerce could justify the continuance 
of any war, after the aggression that pro- 
voked it was at an end, yet views of com- 
merce might induce us to conclude 4 
peace as soon as we had obtained the 
object for which the war began, in all 
cases where our honour was not at stake, 
even although the terms were not such 
as we might originally have expected. 
_ And now, he must, however reluctantly, 
come to the present situation of this 
country. The desperate state of the dis- 
ease might be judged of from the nature 
of the remedy which they had lately been 
¢alled on to apply; and here he would 
desire them to ask every man, whether 
peace at this time was not indispensably 
necessary for the safety of this country 
in @ commercial point of view? Let them 
ask every man in the kingdom, who had 
any commercial dealings, whether the 
accounts he received from all parts of the 
kingdom, did not call for a conclusion to 
this war? Let them ask every man pos- 
sessed of the smallest information upon 
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the subject, whether he ever heard of a 
war more destructive to the commerce of 
the country than the present? Let them 
see whether almost every manufacturing 
town in the kingdom did not give melan- 
choly proof of the truth of these re- 
flexions. Whether the town of Man- 
chester, and others in its neighbourhood ; 
whether Wiltshire, and all the West, did 
not prove the same thing? Some, indeed, 
had imagined that the eee of Norwich 
had escaped from the mischief? But he 
was perfectly sure that if his hon. friend 
(Mr. Windham) who was immediately 
connected with that city, should take an 
opportunity of speaking upon this sub-. 
ject, -he would acknowledge the truth of 
these assertions, although he had reason 
to fear he would differ in the conclusion 
he would draw. Let them, however, look 
at the real state of affairs; let them ace 
knowledge, that a continuance of war 
might bring the greatest calamities upon 
us. Let them not.ask themselves, what 
indemnity they ought to have of France; 
but what France had it in her power to 
bestow? What Europe had to bestow 
upon Great Britain that would recom- 
pence her for the shock that might be 
given to her commerce by continuing the 
present war. : 
He knew there were many who main- 
tained, that the present war was not the 
cause of the present commercial embar- 
rassments of this country; he did not 
agree with those opinions. But suppadsing 
them to be right, he would then say, that 
whatever was the cause of our distresses 
in that respect, we could not look with 
any rational hope of amending our condi- 
tion without the advantages of peace; 
and he was ready to express his perfect 
conviction, that peace must be had for 
our recovery. Taking this for granted, ag 
he must, he would ask, what it was that 
all Europe could give us by way of in- 
demnity for our proceeding farther in 
this war. What was it that we were now 
fighting for? For our religion? It was 
not attacked. For our constitution? I¢ 
was perfectly secure. What if France 
was distracted, was that circumstance of 
benefit to us?) What if we made law to- 
morrow for France? What if we exacted 
indemnity? What had she to’ give? 
What had Europe to give to Great Bri- 
tain for the prosecution of the war?. He 
said, he saw no.room for supposing that 
the House would not do him the. justice 
to believe that he did nat speak fram any 
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party warmth upon this subjeet. He 
thought, notwithstanding he had gene- 
rally the misfortune to differ from the 
majority of the present House, they 
would see upon this occasion the neces- 
sity of concurring with him in expressing 
an earnest disposition for the termination 
of the war; because all agreed in opinion, 
that whenever the object of the war cauld 
be obtained the hour of peace would 
arrive. What staod now in the way of 
peace? We had no alliance with Austria 
upon this oecasion, nor any in that re- 
spect with the king of Prussia. With re- 
gard to Holland, any proposition for 
ara must be acceptable to the Dutch. 
But an alliance with the empress of Rus- 
sia had that day been laid upon the table ; 
in that alliance there was an article he 
was sorry to see, by which we engaged 
not to lay down arms but by mutual con- 
sent; and by which we might be called 
i ge to adopt the principles of the cowt 
of Petersburgh, in the prosecution of the 
war; principles in themselves at all times 
very dangerous, but alarmingly so at this 
time, because we might be compelled to 
pursue the war until the objections of the 
empress were all removed. With respect 
to the treaty with the king of Sardinia, 
that was more direct and positive ; but 
he should say no more upan these topics 
at this time, because that House had not 
yet adopted them. Another point re- 
mained. . 

Mr. Fox said, he knew the difficulty 
which had been often started with respect 
to peace. Upon this a question had been 
asked, whether we were to treat with 
France in its present state? To which he 
answered— Yes. Withhim, orthembe he or 
they whom they might, we ought, and ulti- 
mately must treat, who had the govern- 
ment in their hands; of this he was sure. 
If the contrary was true; if we treated 
with them only on a plan of our own, as 
toa form of government, we must be at war 
with them until we had beaten them ; and 
we should in that case fight with them 
until they should obtain a legally estab- 
lished government. Good God! what was 
there in their proceedings that made us 
look for an established government among 
them? What reason had we to expect 
that event to take place? When and how 
were we toenforce it? Let them suffer 
the penalties of their own injustice—let 
them suffer the miseries arising from their 
own confusion—why were the people of 
England to suffer because the people of 
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France were unjust ? Why was every man 
in Pogemse bea sufferer because the peo- 
ple of France were in confusion, and that 
too when France hadno power to annoy ug, 
and when we could conclude peace with 
safety to ourselves and to our allies? If 
we were determined to say, we would not 
make peace with the French until they had 
a form of government of which we should 
approve, that would amount to saying, 
that we would dedicate to them a form of 
government ; and if that had been avowed 
at the beginning he was canfident the 
House would never have entered into the 
war at all; and although it was his majes- 
ty’s undoubted prerogative to commence 
it of his own will, yet the House would 
have refused to pledge itself for supplies 
to carry it on. Ifhe was asked, with whom 
we could haye signed a treaty of peace 
some time ago? He would answer, with 
M. Le Bryn. All those who had sup- 
ported this war had agreed that peace, if 
it could be obtained, was a desirable ob- 
jects and all that had been said or done 
by the National Convention, every thing 
that had been said or done in the city of 
Paris, demonstrated this, that it had ever 
beep the opinion of that people, that a 
peace with this country was the most de- 
sirable of all objects for them to obtain. 
He owned, for his part, the necessity of 
this country being at peace with the 
French, and he was convinced, that allthe 
people of England would see it in the 
same light very soon, unless they were 
ready to say they would pay for the follies 
of the French. It was a new thing to hear, | 
that to be at peace with a people we must 
be pleased first with the form of their.go- 
vernment. He knew it was not wise to 
treat in general with those whose power 
was unsettled. This applied to treaties of 
alliance ; but when peace was the object, 
this doctrine was not to be admitted, as, 
otherwise, we might be at war for ever. 
He felt a considerable deference to 
others in speaking on parts of this subject 
now. From what he had seen some time 
$80 he knew there was a cry in that 
House for entering into this war; but he 
thought, that if ever there was a period when 
one magn spoke the opinion of every man 
in this country upon any subject, it was 
now, when he said that peace was an ob- 
ject the most desirable of all others. _He 
must say, that every measure should now 
be: taken to put an end to this ruinous 
war. An immediate termination of it was 
almost the universal desire of the people of 
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thiscountry. Whether it was the opinion 
of that House or not, he could not tell; but 
he believed, that his opinion upon this oc- 
casion was, almost without exception, the 
opinion of the public. He did not advance 
this upon slight ground ; he had very good 
authority for what he said, and he hoped 
it would be listened to with the attention 
which he was sure it deserved. 

A report had gone abroad ; how true it 
was, he did not presume to determine, be- 
cause he had no means of accurate infor- 
mation ; but certainly a report prevailed, 
and he knew there were many whothought 
that some of the most efficient ministers 
of the crown, sensible of the distresses of 
the country, andthe absurdity of conti- 
nuing the war, were at the present mo- 
ment friends to peace; and since he had 
considered of making the motion with 
which he should fonetoie his address to 
the House, some persons had told him, 
that he was supported in his opinion upon 
this war by some persons high in his ma- 
jesty's council. _ Be that as it might, he 
did not say he wished for the sanction of 
this or-of that man; he hoped that who- 
ever favoured that opinion would be em- 
boldened to persist, and then he trusted 
thecrown would be advised in the cabinet 
to put an end to this war. If it should 
be so, it would give him the most heart- 
felt satisfaction. He knew that the opi- 
nions of many in that House might be an 
argument for changing the opinions of 
some of the members of the cabinet. He 
therefore thought it possible that by dili- 
, gence, his object might be gained. He 
. confessed that he so earnestly desired 
peace, and saw the policy of it sostrongly, 
that if there was any one of the council 
of the king who wished for it, whatever si- 
tuation that person held, and ifhe said he 
thought the continuance of this war dan- 
gerous and wished to put an end to it, 
such person for such a purpose should have 
his support, and he was in hopes that the 
motion he should make to-night would 
strengthenthat opinion. He was the more 
inclined to think that would be the effect of 
it, from experience of the past. We all 
remember the American war—a war, du- 
ring along period before the termination 
of which, there was great reason to be- 
lieve that not only the House of Commons 
and the people of this country, but also 
many of the efficient ministers of the 
crown, wished to put an end to. Whe- 
ther that was the case as to the latter 
part in the present case he could not tell 
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but this he would say, that whenever any 
minister should stand forth, and regardless 


of the impression he should make upon 


the party on whose favour he might prin- 
cipally depend, avow his sentiments upon 
this subject, let it be the righthon. gentle- 
man orp tohim, he should be glad to 
join with him upon that subject, and afford 
him all the aid in his power. The Ameri- 
can war was an awful exampleto the people 
of this country, and he hoped we were 
not doomed to endure another such cala- 
mity. He must once more call upon the 
members of that House, to exercise their 
own judgment and to look at the small 
possible advantage to be gained, and the 
almost inevitable ruin of pursuing this war, 
and then act with courage, and put an 
end to this dangerous and destructive 
measure. He hoped and trusted they 
would so act ; and ifthey did, he was con- 
fident he should give consolation to them 
by the measure he was now going to sug- 
gest. He then moved, 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to lay before his majesty, 
the humble representations of his faithful 
Commons in the present awful and mo- 
mentous crisis, a duty which they feel 
themselves more especially called upon to 
perform at this juncture, as a long and 
eventful period may probably elapse be- 
fore his majesty can again have an oppor- 
tunity of collecting, through their repre- 
sentatives, the real sentiments and wishes 
of his people. ~ | 

“In the name of the people of Great 
Britain, his majesty’s faithful Commons 
are bound to declare, that they concurred. 
in the measures necessary to carry on the 
present war for the objects of defence 
and security, and for those objects only. 

_ “That any plan of aggrandizement, 
founded on the present distressed situation 
of France, much less any purpose of es- 
tablishing among the French people any 
particular form of government, never 
would have had their concurrence or sup- 
port. | 

‘¢ In expressing these their sentiments 
and opinions, on entering into the present 
war, his majesty’s faithful Commons are 
sensible that they are only repeating 
those benevolent declarations which true 
policy, and a careful attention to the real 
interests of the British nation, induced his 
majesty to use in his most gracious speech 
from the throne, at the beginning of the 
present session of parliament, and in re- 
peated messages to this House. 
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. To represent - to his majesty, that 
though his faithful Commons have the most 
perfect reliance on his majesty’s sacred 
word and promise, solemnly pledged to this 
country and to Europe, not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of France, or to enter 
into the views and projects of other pow- 
ers, who, in the present war, may be ac- 
tuated by motives far different from those 
which govern the conduct of his majesty, 
yet they feel it to be their indispensable 
duty to call his majesty’s most serious at- 
tention to some of the circumstances which 
have occurred since the commencement 
of the present unfortunate contest. 

‘¢ The French arms, which, after a suc- 
cessful invasion of Brabant, had _ threat- 
ened the security of his majesty’s allies 
the States General, have since been con- 
fined within their own territory, and are 
.now occupied in defence of their frontier 
towns, against the united forces of his ma- 
jesty and his allies; the danger appre- 
hended from the former conquests and ag- 
grandizement of the French nation appears 
therefore to be no longer a subject of just 
uneasiness or alarm. 3 

‘Some of the powers engaged in the 
confederacy against France, have, on the 
other hand, openly avowed, and success- 
fully executed, plans of domination and 
conquest not less formidable to the gene- 
ral liberties of Europe.—The rapacious 
and faithless dismemberment of the un- 
happy kingdom of Poland, without having 

roduced, as far as it appears to this 

Ouse, any remonstrance from his ma- 
jesty’s ministers, has excited in his‘ ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons the highest in- 
dignation at so daring an outrage on the 
rights of independent nations, and the keen- 
est solicitude to rescue the honour of the 
British government from the suspicion of 
having concurred or acquiesced in mea- 
sures so odious in their principle, and so 
dangerous in their example, to the peace 
and happiness of mankind. 
. The severe calamities, which since the 

commencement of the present war, this 
nation has already experienced, the shock 
given to commercial credit, and the 
alarming consequences which the failure 
of the mercantile and manufacturing in- 
terest threatens to the public revenue, and 
to the general prosperity of the country, 
cannot have failed to attract his majes- 
ty’s attention, andto excite in his benevo- 
lent mind a sincere desire to relieve his 
people from distresses, a termination of 
which they cannot hope for but in the 
speedy re-establishment of peace. 
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‘¢ His majesty’sfaithful Commonsthere- 
fore make it their most earnest and so- 
lemn request, that his majesty, taking 
into his. consideration all the above cir- 
cumstances, will not fail to employ the 
earliest measures for procuring peace on 
such terms, as are consistent with the pro- 
fessed objects of the war, and with that 
good faith, strict justice, and liberal and 
enlightened policy which have hitherto 
peculiarly distinguished the British na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Windham said, that his right hon. 
friend, in support of the motion which he 
had brought forward, had assumed and 
laid down what the objects were which 
had been held out and avowed, as the 
precise objects of the present war, which 
objects he had stated to be now attainable 
by negociation, if not already attained. 
So far as the declared objects of the war 
regarded Holland and Flanders, he had no 
great fault to find with the fairness of his 
right hon. friend’s statement; but with 
respect to the alleged disavowal of any 
interference as to the internal government 
of France, there appeared to him a mani- 
fest error, or at least a want of sufficient 
precision in that statement. He was 
ready to admit that there had been a dis- 
avowal of any intention on our part te 
interfere, for the purpose of establishing 
in France any particular form of govern- 
ment, but he conceived it to have been 
an avowed purpose of the war, to endea- - 
vour to bring about the establishment of 
such a governnient in that country, as we 
might with safety treat with ;—we were to 
prosecute the war, till we could make 
peace with safety. For his part, he was 
yet to learn any principle in reason, or 
any rule or example in practice, by which 
a country could be called upon, at the 
begining of a war, to state definitely, what 
were the precise objects of the war, or 
what the precise situation in which it 
ought to desist from that war: to do so 
would be truly impossible, because much 
must frequently depend, in point of pru- 
dence and propriety in that respect, upon 
contingencies during the prosecution of 
the war. His right hon. friend, however, 
having first assumed this as a fixed prin- 
ciple, having then assumed what were the 
avowed objects of the present war—and 
having also assumed that these objects 
are attainable—had, on all these assump- 
tions, grounded this conclusion, that 
we were now only at war for imdemni- 
fication; but, denying, as he did, the 
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premises, he could not possibly join in 
the conclusion In this, or in any other 
war, he was ready to admit, that the state 
ef the country was undoubtedly one con- 
sideration, and ought, in every thing re- 
oe it, to make part of thecalculation ; 

ut he could, by no means, agree in the 
opinion, that the present state of this 
country, with respect to commercial credit 
particularly, had been occasioned by the 
war; he certainly thought it had pro- 
ceeded from causes distinct from the war. 
He would next ask, how did his right hon. 
friend make out his position, that the ob- 
jects of the war ate now attainable by ne- 
gociation? Were that, indeed, once ad- 
mitted, no doubt could remain upon the 
subjeet; he must, however, deny that the 
‘objects of the war can, in any shape, be 
sad to be attained; for, without security, 
they carinot possibly be attained. Beingen- 
gaged in war, the object of this country 


must necessarily be, not merely to recover 


Holland, not merely to rescue Flanders, 
but. also to guard them against similar 
dangers in future. His right hon. friend 
had spoken of alarms with some degree of 
ridicule:. in his mind, there was a degree 
of confidence equally dangerous, if not 
mutch more so. Differing, therefore, as 
he did, in many respects, from his right 
hon. friend, both as to the mischief that 
was now in the world, and as to the danger 
of its spreading over the world, it was im- 
possible for him to agree, that the present 
distracted state of France furnished any 
security on which this country either 
could or ought to place reliance. With 
respect to what had been said of clamours 
for peace, perhaps some persons might be 
ready to join in such clamours, whose real 
objects were very different from their 
pretence, and who were by no means 
friendly to the constitution of thiscountry: 
but, be their motives what they may, he 
did not like to appeal to isis illiterate 
persons in great questions of state ; not, 
from any want of consideration with re- 
spect to such persons, but because. they 
were really incapable of forming a just 
Opinion upon questions which were ques- 
tions of-judgment,—particularly, with re- 
gard to war; however clamorous such. 
people might be from their distresses, this: 
ought to have no weight in deciding as to 
the merits of the war. Now were such: 
persons liable to suffer only from the 
effects of war ;—manufaeturers, for in- 
stance, were liable te be thrown out of: 
employtiient. by the caprice of fashion: 
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Besides, such people would prefer their 
own imimediate interest to the future good’ 
either of this country or of the world. 
Against such impressions he hoped that 
House would be guarded, and that they 
would act upon larger views, for the in- 
terest of this country and of the rest of 
Europe. For his part, feeling that we 
have new, as we had before, every thing 
at stake,—that, so far from being unsuc- 
cessful in the prosecution of the war, we 
have hitherto been prosperous,—and that 
those depradations with which our trade 
was at first threatened, have passed away, | 
—feeling also the difficulty of getting @ 
combination of powers sufficient to attain 
the security aimed at, and the almost im+ 
possibility of again forming such combi- 
nation, if once dissolved, he must consider 
an attempt on our part, to make peace 
under the present circumstances, as next 
to madness. Were he, indeed, to conjec- 
ture what must be the wish of those who 
not only approve French principles, but 
wish to see them introduced into this 
country, he weuld suppose it to be that 
this very motion should be adopted, which 
had been now brought forward by his 
right hon. friend. He had not certainly a 
doubt of the purity of his motives, but he 
was sure that nothing could have Jed his 
right hon. friend to make such a motion; 
except a total difference from him in opi- 
nion, as to the great points upon which 
this question appeared to him to turn. 
He begged, however, to warn the House 
against allowing themeelves to be so far 
led: away, from a desire of peace, as to 
dissolve the present confederacy until it. 
had fully attained the great objects for 
which it was formed. 

Mr. Burke said, he wis desirous, on so 

at an occasion, to give his clear and 

ecided, though he hoped not a pertine- 

cious and obstinate, opinion. He con- 
ceived it to involve a question which would 
decide for ever our connexions. with the 
continent—the question, whether we 
should make war with all the powers: of 
Europe, in order to make peace with. 
France? That House was called upon to 
send up an address to the throne, con- 
taining a most bitter invective agaist 
three great powers of Europe; and what 
was to be the consequence? Did we 
mean to provoke them without an object ? 


If so, it was an idle invective, without 


meaning. He would not enter into the 
business of Poland, thoughhehad certainly 
formed his own opinion upon it; but he 
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must say, that it was a womanish proceed- 
ing at best, to rail without doing more; 
and, if we do more, we are at war with all 
Europe. He must suppose, however, 
that the right hon. gentleman, whom he 
would suspect of any thing rather than of 
weak designs, didreally propose the making 
an attack in order to restore Poland. On 
this subject of Poland, whatever might be 
his sentiments, he should think it wise to 
hold his tongue; for was it possible for 
Great Britain to go to war with Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, with all the great 
powers of Europe, withno ally but France? 
and what goverment was there in France 
with which we could form an alliance? He 
remembered, in history, when Charles 
12th disposed of Poland, and gave it 
another king. But did we, on that, or on 
other similar occasions, call upon France 
to assist us in rescuing Poland? No. 
France indeed would have been suffici- 
ently desirous of assisting us, but Great 
Britain and France could not then attempt 
it; the situation of Poland rendered any 
such attempt impracticable; for, with re- 
spect to us, Poland might be, in fact, con- 
sidered as a country in the moon. 

But what is the line of conduct we are 
now desired to follow with respect to those 
powers with whom we have hitherto acted 
in this war? Shall we begin to desert 
them in the first moment of our being 
called upon to attack? Shall we totally 
forget what they have done, and how they 
fought for us in defence of Holland, a 
country in which we have so great an in- 
terest? The danger which then threat- 
ened Holland was formidable indeed, when 
attacked by M. Dumourier, no mean man, 
whom he was rather glad to see as a guest 
here in London. Ofhim and his hundred 
thousand sans culottes the Austrians had 
cleared Holland, and, in doing so, had 
shed torrents of their blood. Shall we, 
then, now say that we are tired of the war, 
at the very instant when we have got a 
. glimpse of hope, and before we have taken 
any one fortress? For his part, he 
reprobated such shameful sertidy. But 
when we shall have excommunicated our- 
selves from the whole band of European 
sovereigns, in order to treat with France, 
we can have no security whatever for the 
performance of any treaty on their part, 
which can be equal even to the constancy 
or consistency ofa single individual. He 
did not deny the ambition of the sovereign 

owers of Europe; but the question, in 
Us Opinion, came to be, which was that 
{ VOL. XXX. ] 
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power whose ambition was most likely to 

ress on Great Britain? The partition of 
Poland might possibly be made so as not 
to destroy, or even to effect, in a great 
degree, the balance of power in Europe. 
The king of Prussia had, indeed, taken 
Dantzick, and he was sorry for it; but 
had he taken the lives or the property of 
any individuals? He hoped it would not 
be. conceived that he approved of this; 
but he must consider the different conduct 


‘of France, and oppose to it the detestable 


principles of their infamous decree of the 
15th of December. He had not heard 
that, either in Poland or in Dantzick, any 
one clergyman had lost his living, or that 
any man had lost his life or property. 

The beginning of a war must always be 
the most expensive part ; and yet, after 
having incurred all this enormous expense, 
we are now called upon to put an end to 
the war, before it has been possible to de- 
rive any fruits from it. On two former 
occasions the right hon. gentleman had 


| censured, in strong terms, the conduct of 


the chancellor of the exchequer in prepar- 
ing armaments, without doing any thing 


‘more; and shall we now desire him to do 


so athird time? The right hon. gentle- 
man had said, that if we wait till there 
shall be a settled government in France, 
we may wait forever. But, in direct con- 
tradiction to this, the right hon. gentle- 
man himself has all along urged this pro- 
position, that anarchy cannot last long, 
while despotism generally reigns for a 
considerable length of time. He was ac- 
sipapees with the uncommon powers of 
the right hon. gentleman’s mind, and 
could not without shame and concern, 
observe, that he descended to such de- 
grading proposals, and was reduced to 
such idle, paltry, and frivolous arguments. 

Supposing, however, it were deemed 
prudent to break off all other connexions 
for the sake of espousing the interests of 
France, let us consider, said Mr. Burke, 
the possibility of negociation. Supposing 
that England was to send an ambassador | 
to the sans culottes convention to make 
the amende honorable, in a white sheet at 
the bar of the meeting, and by way of 
approximating to their system of equa- 
lity, confer that agreeable and honourable 
office on some nobleman of high rank, how 
were we sure that, instead of a respectful 
reception, he would not be saluted @-/a- 
mode de Santerre, holding the bloody head 
of Louis 16th as an example to all sove- 
reigns? Would you next have him apply 
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.to the minister Le Brun ?. Unfortunately, 
the poor fellow isin gaol, and it maybe very 
uncertain whether they would consent to 
grant him a day-rule. Would zoe apply 
‘to the minister Claviere? You then would 
have non est inventus returned upon the 
-back of the writ, for it seems he his not 
to be found. Would you have recourse to 
‘Roland! Why, he his not only in gaol 
but also his wife along with him, who is 
said to be the real minister. The wife, 
‘too, may be inaccessible ; for as Roland 
is known to be uxorious, he is the more 
likely to be jealous, ‘and would not per- 
haps readily admit the visit of your am- 
‘bassador.’ Apply to Brissot, who has so 
many friends in this country, and let your 
‘ambassador take care that he leaves his 
‘watch behind him. But, alas! here again, 
‘Brissot is likewise in gaol, bearing a re- 
‘petition of that sort of misfortune to which 
‘it 1s hoped that habit may reconcile him. 
Pay your addresses to Egalité, and you 
. will find him in his dungeon at Marseilles, 
‘sighing at the reflection of those hopes 
"he once entertained of being lieutenant- 
general of the crown of France. There 
‘then only remains (continued Mr. Burke) 
‘my celebrated friend, the mild and mer- 
‘ciful Marat, whom a negociator might 
‘address with very excellent effect, if he 
‘carried credentials: or recommendations 
‘from me. Such is the list of sovereigns 
“who are to receive the submission and 
‘amende honorable of the British nation! 
To show how little reliance could be 
“placed on the faith of those rulers, sup- 
posing we had entered into a treaty with 
‘them, he read a long extract of a report 
‘made by Brissot from the diplomatic 
‘committee, wherein it is stated as dis- 
‘graceful to a free people to have any 
‘treaties whatever, especially with sove- 
‘reigns, whom they compliment with the 
_ Dame of tyrants. It was in vain to say, 
‘after all, that the power of these people 
‘was not formidable. They had already 
_eyinced it, and were at one time so flushed 
with their successes, as to order one of 
‘their generals to advance into Italy, and 
. depose the. poor pope, who had not the 
power, if he possessed the inclination, 
‘of domg them any injury. The truth 


‘was, that a government such as theirs,” 


assisted by enthusiasm, though it pro- 
duced nothing but misery, anarchy, and 
disorder at home, had still the malignant 
power of great offensive operations 
‘abroad. 

it had been said, shall we interfere for 


- 
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the purpose of obtruding on the French 
whatever form of government we shall 
think fitting for them? He was of opi- 
nion, that no country could force-a parti-- 
cular form of government upon another, 
but that all received such a one as was, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
most adapted to their situations. Govern- 
ments were, in this instance like indi- 
viduals : no one had a right officiously to 
obtrude with his advice, or undertake the 
management of anothe?’s affairs ; but ifa 
man were guilty of the most indecent 
outrages, if he were to attempt to murder 
his wife, to starve his children, or to burn 
his habitation, should we not interfere to 
prevent attacks upon our feelings and our 
safety ? He remarked, that there was one 
grand sophistry that ran through the 
whole’ of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speeches, namely, that we made war on 

rance, while in fact she made war upon 
us, and that, too, at a time when Dumou- 
rier was affecting to treat with us. He 
insisted that it was a travelling delusion, 
that nations were not to interfere with 
each other : for if any nation endeavoured 
to confuse, to trample upon, violate or 
despise the rights of others, the interests 
of human society required that all should 
join against them. If, by the subversion 
of all law and religion, 2 nation‘adopts a 
malignant spirit to produce anarehy and 
mischief in other countries, it is the right 
of nations to go to war with them. In 
support of this doctrine, he quoted the 
authority of Vattel, who lays it down, 
that if one nation adopt principles inju- 
riaus to all government and order, sucha 
nation is to be opposed from principles of 
common safety. This, he insisted, was 
the spirit of France ; and what was to: 
keep the effects of it from England? War, 
and nothing else. Until, therefore, we 
could find that security in their principles 
and practices which could alone make 
peace permanent, he would never agree 
to prostrate the throne of Great ’ Britain 
at the foot of any National Convention 
or Jacobin club whatever. He again 
drew a picture of a British ambassador 
making the amende honorable before the 
National Convention. To this end he 
would have the first blood in the land 
sent, to make the amende more complete :” 
there he should stand with a white sheet 
on, and a torch in his hand, all the- ghastly 
regicides in rows about him, the president 
shaking: the bloody head of Louis 16th _ 


to make the amende more horrible; whieh. © 


*. 
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being accomplished, Danton, with his 
bloody jaws, would give him a civic kiss 
in token of adoption. To such a cere- 
mony he could never agree, and therefore 
he must resist the present motion. 

. Mr. Pitt rose and said;—After what 


has been already so ably urged, I do not, 


in the present stage of the debate, conceive 
it necessary to speak to the merits of the 

uestion. 
the House shows, that on that point the 


have already sufficiently made up their 
But something has been alleged: 
on the general grounds on which the mo-- 


minds. 


tion is brought forward, and particular 
allusions have been made to me, which I 
cannot allow to pass over in silence. The 
motion has been introduced by the right 
hon. gentleman on the eve of the conclu- 
sion of the session, no doubt as a solemn 
expression of the sentiments entertained 
by him on the present state of affairs, and 
I should be sorry that my opinion on the 
present occasion should be at all equi- 
vocal. I donot, then, hesitate to declare 
that this motion is in itself the most im- 
politic and preposterous which could pos- 
sibly be adopted, the most contradictory 
to those general principles which at all 
times ought to regulate our conduct, and 
the most unsuitable to those particular 
circumstances in which we are now placed. 
Such is my opinion of the nature of this 
motion, which points out to us a line of 
conduct we can by no means pursue, 
namely, to make peace upon terms which 
even, if within our reach, we ought not 
to accept, but which, in fact, is only cal- 
culated to amuse and delude the people, 
by holding out to them a possibility of 
peace, when, in reality, peace is impos- 
sible, and thus serving to create ground- 
less discontents and dissatisfaction with 
the present situation of affairs. 

Are we, I would ask, in pursuance of 
this motion, to be content merely with the 
French relinquishing -those conquests 
which they have unjustly made, without 
either obtaining reparation for the injuries 
they have already done us, or security 


against their future repetition? . There 


might, indeed, be situations in which we 
might be compelled to adopt such a con- 
duct. . Against necessity there is no pos- 
sibility. of contending. But, indeed, it 


would be rather strange if we should do’ 
that at the beginning of a most successful 


war, which could only be advisable at the 


conclusion of & most disastrous one. It: 
would be a principle somewhat new, if,’ 
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when unjustly attacked, and forced into’ 
a war, we should think proper to cease’ 
from all hostilities, as soon as the enem 
should be unwilling to support their attac 
and go on with the contest. 
been the case in any of the most favourite | 


The almost unanimous call of. 


which they 
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Has such 


periods of the history of this country, to 


which the right hon. gentleman is so fond 


ofalluding ? Where can he find any such 
principle in any of those wars which this 
country has carried on in support of its” 
independence? And ifso, what is there. 
in the peculiar situation of the French, 
the disturbers of the peace of Europe, 
and the unprevoked aggressors of this 
country, that should require any other 
measure to be dealt to them, than what 
we have been accustomed on former oc- 
casions to afford to our enemies? With 


a prospect of success so great as we have 


in the present moment, are we to grant: 
them animpunity for all those designs: 
have so unjustly formed and™ 
attempted to carry into execution ?. 
Would this tend in any degree to remedy 
the temporary inconvenience to this coun-. 
try, which the right hon. gentleman has. 
stated as resulting from the war, but 
which, in reality, is produced by colla-: 
teral causes? .In no case would the con- 
duct here pointed out be expedient. But. 
of all cases, where we ought not to stop 
merely because the enemy stops, is that 
where we have, suffered an injury without 
having either obtained reparation or se- 
curity. : 

. This I will illustrate by what is at pre- 
sent our situation. And first I will ask, 
what was the state of this country with: 
respect to France, previous to the decla- 
ration of war onher part?. We then con-: 
tended, first, that she had broken a treaty 
with our allies, which we were bound to 
support: secondly that she had engaged 
in schemes of ambitionand aggrandizement, 
inconsistent with the interests of this coun- 
try, and the general security of Europe: 
thirdly, that she had entertained princi- 
ples hostile to all governments, and more 
particularly to our own. In consequence 
of all these circumstances, you then de- 
clared in addresses to his majesty, that if 
proper satisfaction was not obtained, a 
war must be the consequence. But while 
this was in agitation, they had themselves 
declared war, and been guilty of a sudden’ 
and unprovoked aggression upon ‘this 
country. Is then that aggression, the cli-° 
max of all their injuries, to:induce you to 
abandon those reasonable views of satis-: 
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faction which before you entertained ? 
The necessity of security against those 
three points, their disregard of treaties, 
their projects of ambition, and their dan- 
gerous principles, certainly becomes 
greater, inasmuc:) as their injuries are in- 
creased by the aggression. The argu- 
ment for satisfaction, instead of being di- 
minished, derives greater strength from 
this last circumstance. Indeed if we were 
foiled, we might then be induced to aban- 
don those views with which we had set | 
aut, to submit to the hardship of our fate, 
and to receive such terms as necessity 
might dictate. But those terms which 
the motion prescribed are not such as 
are to be aimed at in the first instance, 
but such as are only to be submitted to 
in the last extremity. The question then 
is, whether we shall now court calamity, 
whether we shall, after a most successful 
commencement, voluntarily submit to all 
the most direful consequences of failure 
and defeat? At present we have both 
right and interest on our side. Shall we 
abandon both? Shall we, with the means 
of doing ourselves justice, pass by the 
most repeated and aggravated injuries, 
and grant peace to those whose unpro- 
voked aggression alone compelled us to 
arm in our own defence? The question | 
resolves itself into this; shall we, from a 
view of the present situation of the belli- 
gerent powers, risk more by vigorously 
persisting in the war till we have obtained 
its objects, or by abandoning it without 
either reparation or security? I shall 
nly put the question, and leave it to you 
to decide. | 
- Allow me only to subjoin a few remarks 
with reference to some points urged by 
the right hon. gentleman who made the 
motion. We thought it necessary in the » 
first instance, upon being attacked, to 
enter vigorously into the war. Did we 
not see the evils which we might expect | 
to encounter in carrying it on? Were 
we insensible of those calamities with 
which every war is attended? Have 
these evils and calamities turned out to 
be greater than at first were expected and 
foreseen? On this point I shall not refer | 
you to the inflamed exaggerations of the — 
right hon.gentleman, who predicted from 
the war,even in its commencement, every 
possible calamity, such as the most alarm- 
ing discontents at home, the total stagna- 
tion of commeree, and interruption of; 
public prosperity; and who represented 
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part, so strictly observed. 
_ been attacked, I affirm, that there is no- 
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not to check the schemes and repulse the 
progress of the enemy, but, on the con- 
trary, to unite their views and concentrate 
their vigour. No—however justified I 
might be in taking this statement, I shall 
refer you only to the more moderate ap- 
prehensions of those who, though con~ 
vinced of the necessity of the war, were 
not insensible to its dreadful conse- 
quences. These apprehensions happily 


have been disappointed, and the very re- 


verse of those calamities, which there was 
but too much reason to dread, has taken 
place. The war has been attended, even 
in its outset, with the most brilliant, rapid, 
and unexpected success. The views of 
the enemy have experienced a most effec- 
tual check, and every circumstance con- 
curs to favour the hope of our being able 
completely to accomplish every object of 
the war. Is there any thing, then, in this 
situation, to induce us to abandon our 
views of reparation and security ?—Are 
we to give up our claims of satisfaction, 
merely because we have been beyond ex- 
ample successful in repelling an unjust 
attack ? To urge this point, would indeed 
be wasting the time of the House. 

The only question that remains, is, at 
what period, and from what situation of 
affairs, we are to obtain that reparation 
and security which we desire ? How long 
are we to wait for these objects? Are we 
to place them upen circumstances which 
may never happen, and thus pursue them 
without any possibility of attaining our 
end, which may be the case if we look to 
the establishment of any particular go- 
vernment in France? The answer to these 


_ questions, like the degree of security and 


reparation to be obtained, depends upon 
circumstances of comparison. I declare, 
that on the part of this government there 
was no intention, if the country had not 


' been attacked, to interfere in the internal 


affairs of France. This was clearly prov- 
ed by the system of neutrality, on our 
But having 


thing, either in the addresses to his ma- 
jesty, or the declaration of his servants, 
which pledges us not to take advantage of 
any interference in the internal affairs of 
France that may be necessary. I, for my 
own part, repeat, that Ihave given no su 


pledge. I do not say that if, without any 
: Interference, sufficient security and repa- 


ration could be .had for this country, FE 


Ad vila ocala & would not, in that case, be of opinion that 
that its infallible consequence must be 


we ought to abstain from all interference, 
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and allow their government to remain 
even upon its present footing. But I 
consider the question of obtaining these 
while the same principle that now prevails 
continues to actuate their government, to 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
I should certainly think, that the best se- 
curity we could obtain, would be in the 
end of that wild ungoverned system, from 
which have resulted those injuries against 
which it is necessary to guard. ‘there 


are, however, degrees and proportions of 


security which may be obtained, and with 
which we ought to rest satisfied; these 


must depend upon the circumstances that 


shall afterwards arise, and cannot be as- 
certained by any previous definition. But 
when you have seen yourselves and all Eu- 
rope attacked—when you have seen a sys- 


tem established, violating all treaties, disre- 


garding all obligations, and, underthe name 
of the ar hte af 


ought to sit down without some security 


against the consequences of such a system 
| And 
this security, it appears to me, can only 


being again brought into action. 


be obtained in one of three modes. Ist, 


That these principles shall no longer pre- 
dominate ; or 2dly, That those, who are 


now engaged in them, shall be taught that 


they are impracticable, and convinced of 


their own want of power to carry them 


into execution; or 3dly, That the issue of 


the present war shall be such as by weak- 
ening their power ofattack, shall strengthen 
your power of resistance. Without these 


you may indeed have an armed truce, a 


temporary suspension of hostilities; but 
no permanent peace ; no solid security to 
guard you against the repetition of injury 
and the renewal of attack: If on these 


points we have made up our minds, if we 
are determined to prosecute the war till 


we shall obtain proper satisfaction, and 
at least be able to provide some security 
for the continuance of peace, the present 
motion can only tend te fetter the opera- 
tions of war, to delude our subjects, to 
gratify the factious, to inflame the dis- 
contented, to discourage our allies to 
strengthen our enemies. 3 

" What could be the effect of any nego- 
ciation for peage in the present mo- 
ment? It is not merely to the character 
of Marat, with whoni we would have to 
treat, that I object ; it is not to the horror 
of those crimes which have stained - their 
legislators, crimes in every. stage rising 
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man, uniting the principles 
of usurpation abroad, tyranny and confusion 
at home—you will judge, whether you 


‘more desperate villain. 
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above another in point of'enormity; but 
I object to the consequences of that cha- 
racter, to the effect of those crimes. They 
are such as render negociation useless, 
and must entirely deprive of stability any 
peace which could be concluded in such 
circumstances. Where is our security 
for the performance of a treaty, where we 
have neither the good faith of a nation, 
nor the responsibility of a monarch? The 
moment thatthe mob of Paris becomes un- 
der the influence of a new leader, mature 
deliberations are reversed, the most so- 
lemn engagements are retracted, our free 
will is altogether controlled by force. In 
every one of the stages of their repeated 
revolutions, we’ have said, “« Now we have 
seen the worst, the measure of iniquity is 
complete, we shall no longer be shocked 
or astonished by the contemplation of 
added crimes and increasing enormities.” 
The next mail gave us reason to reproach 
ourselves with our credulity, and, by pre- 
senting us with fresh crimes and enormi- 
ties still more dreadful, excited impreés- 
sions of new astonishment and accumulat- 
ed horror. Allthe crimes which disgrace 
history have occurred in one country, im 
a x tc so short, and with circumstances 
so highly aggravated, as outrun thought, 
and exceed imagination. Should we treat 
with Marat, before we had finished the 
negociation, he might again have descend- 
ed to the dregs of the people from whom 
he sprung, and have given place to a still 
A band of lead- 
ers had swayed the mob in constant suc- 
cession, all resembling in guilt, but each 
striving to improve ett the crime of his 
predecessor, and swell the black catalogue 


wickedness —. 

/¥tas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos_ 

Progeniem vitiesiorem. 

No treaty can exist on their good faith in- 
dependent ofthe terms of peace. Couldthey 
be bound by efigagements more solemn 
than those to which 
selves in return for our neutrality? What 
new engagements can be more binding, or 
from what part of the character of the 
leaders, or what change in the principles 
of action, can we expect greater good 
faith, or stricter attention to engagements 
than were exhibited by their predeces- 
sors? To make a treaty with them would 
be only to afford them an opportunity of 


violating it in its very commencement. 


with new modes and higher gradations of 


\ 


they had pledged them- 


breaking it off before it was finished, or | 
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could only be the-object of apprehension: 
at home, all the mischievous consequences 
of a real distress abroad. It is calculated. 
to discourage our allies, and. inspire our 
enemies with confidence. 

_ Having thus given my. opinion as a. 
member of parliament, there are some al- 
lusions which have been made. to myself, 
as a member of the cabinet, which I am 
called upon, to notice. I have only to. 
say, that if ever that right hon. gentle-. 
man should be a member of the: cabinet, 
I trust that he will be ‘better informed of 
the proceedings of the councils of other 
nations, than at present he seems to be 
with. what every man would desire to have 
some acquaintance. with—those of his 
own. He stated, that he brought for- 
ward his motion with a view of giving 
support to certain opinions, which he. 
understood to. be entertained in the cabi-. 
net respecting the war. If he brought 
forward his motion from any motive of. 
personal kindness to me, I have only to 
request .that he will withdraw. it. Not 
having lately been much in the habit of 
reading newspapers, I could not oe 
conceive to whom the hon. gentleman al- 
luded. Indeed, there is no proposition 
which I could deem so impolitic to be. 
brought forward by any of his majesty’s 
servants as the present motion. If there 
is any difference in opinion between me 
and the other members of the cabinet, I 
can only assure him, that Iam the most 
determined to oppose the grounds and 
principles upon which that motion is. 
founded. The question is, whether, in 
conjunction with our allies, with whom 
our own prosperity is so intimately con- 
nected, and with those prospects of suc- 
cess which our situation affords, we shall 
persevere vigorously to oppose those de- 
structive Siro pe with which, even 
though baffled at present, we may expect 
to contend to the latest hours of our. 
lives? and on this issue I allow it to rest. 
I have spoken at much greater length 
than I at first intended; but on this sub- 
ject, whenever it occurs, I find it im- 
possible to keep.those bounds which I 
had prescribed to myself, prompted as I. 
am to enlarge by. the dearest feelings and 
principles of my heart, affection, and gr “ 
titude to my .soveréign, and.that duty 
member of the com- 


But if the motion can answer no good 
urpose, can it answer nobadone. Might 
at not serve to encourage the French? 
What the right hon. gentleman reserved as 
the last part of his argument, seemed parti-. 
' cularly to have this tendency,the conclusion 
which he drew of the necessity of a peace 
from the situation of the country. If we. 
are really come to that period of distress 
and embarrassment, that peace upon such 
terms is necessary, we must indeed submit 
to the decrees of Providence with the re- 
signation with which we would submit to 
the sacrifice of our independence. . If the 
period of our ruin is come, we must. pre- 
pare to meet the fate which we cannot: 
avert; we cannot meet it in any shape 
more dreadful than that which is proposed 
by the motion of the right hon. gentleman. 
But Sur situation is not yet so desperate. 
With respect to the embarrassment of 
credit, and the consequent interruption of 
commerce, I may safely say, that none 
have watched it more carefully than my- 
self, none can have felt it more anxiously. 
The hon. gentleman states the means of 
relief, which have been adopted by the legis- 
lature, as in his opinion, a proof of the ex- 
tent of the calamity. For my part, I have 
formed a very different conclusion. The 
effect of the relief held out by the legis- 
lature, even before it was experienced, 
was completely to restore confidence and 
vigour to commerce—a proof that the 
embarrassed state of credit was only tem- 
rary, and, in a great measure, acci- 
ental. It clearly was not the effect of 
the war in which this country was engaged 
but was influenced by the state of the 
continent, where the war had previously 
subsisted, and where it had taken away 
the market for our commodities. This 
embarrassment then could only be ascribed 
to that cause which had produced so many 
other calamities—that : destroying spirit 
on the continent, which devours not only 
the fruits, but the seeds of industry— 
which overturns the very: altar of society, 
and lets loose upon the world all the hor- 
rors of anarchy and desolation.—The ques- 
tion then is, whether we shall persevere 
‘in those exertions, by which.we may at 
least remove this inconvenience, while, in 
¢o-operation with our allies, we strive to 
remove its cause—a cause which, if not 
checked, might -have led to distress and 
ruin? The present motion, by magnifying 
the incénvenience which we have sustain- 
ed into a calamity, is calculated to give a 
false impression, and give to what at most 


which I owe as a. 
munity. oe ae 

. Mr. Hussey admitted. that. it was diffi- 
cult to make peace at present—but was 
that the thing most difficult?. What was. . 


Fal 
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become of that surplus of: revenue which 
the chancellor of the exchequer had for- 
merly stated as sufficient for the expenses 
of the war, without new taxes? Where 
were now the weekly accounts of increas-. 
ing revenue? Was he sure that he could 
carry on the war for one year more, with- 
out great additional taxes, or that he 
could make such taxes productive? He 
supported the motion, as tending to pre- 
vent those evils from French principles, 
which the chancellor of the exchequer so 
much dreaded, and which, in his opinion, 
war only could produce. | 
Mr. Pitt said, he could not flatter him- 
self that the war could be carried on an- 
other year without fresh taxes. The re- 
venue for the last quarter was certainly 
less than for,the corresponding quarter of 
the year preceding ; but the dillerence was 
not greater than had occurred in years 
where there was no falling off on the 
whole. The stagnation of our trade was 
owing to temporary causes, which were 
daily ceasing to operate. He was san- 
guine in his hopes of the produce of the 
revenue, because, in all former wars, while 
we had a superiority at sea, our trade had 
increased. a . 
Mr. Wharton thought the minister 
ought to be seriously alarmed at the con- 
tinuance of the war, if he considered the 
deficiency of the revenue, or the declin- 
ing state of our commerce and manufac- 
tures. He was convinced that the coun- 
try was unequal to support a war, and 
he should therefore support the present 
motion. 3 
Mr. Fox rose, for the purpose of re- 
plying to the arguments that had been 
urged against his motion. If any argu- 
ment against attempting to make peace 
was to be drawn from a supposed kind of 
tacit engagement of gratitude to the em- 
péror for his assistance in saving Holland, 
there cquld be no end of the war. Was 
it meant, that we were not to make peace 
till all the objects which the emperor 
might propose, should be fulfilled? . If 
that was the fact, he wished in God’s name 
to know, what those objects were? Were 
they just? Were they honourable? Were 
they to the advantage of this country ? 
No! they were secret; and we.were to 
spend our treasure and our blood to sup- 
port that prince, to rob the elector of Ba- 
varia of his territories. ‘The emperor had 
made no renunciation of all his objects ; 
and since this court was to be drawn in 
to co-operate with -whatever might be his 
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views against France, it was a mockery in 
ministers to disclaim intentions which they 


meant to carry into effect indirectly and. 


circuitously, 1f not openly, in favour of 
the emperor. With regard to the manu- 
facturers of this country, he did not deny 
that they might be incompetent judges 
on the present question; but though they 
were not competent judges as to the pro- 
priety of continuing the war, they must 
absolutely pay forits continuance. Then 
let us give them reasons for the measure ; 
let us not delude them. But could that 
bedone? No! forso far from being able 
to tell them what those objects were, the 
House had not inquired into them them- 
selves. As to the character of men now 
holding the government of France, if that 
were to be urged as a reason for continuing 
the war while they should continue in 
power, was this more or less than pro- 
claiming, that, so long as those men re- 
mained in power, we would continue the 
war to punish ourselves, and not them, for 
their crimes and enormities? This: de- 
claration, however, was much fairer than 
the argument ofthe chancellor of the ex- 
chequer: for he had asserted, that if we 
could obtain reparation and security, the 
form of government in France would be 
no objection to our making peace, and, in 
his opinion, he had spoken well. But he 
had afterwards dwelt on the difficulty of 
expecting ‘so favourable a circumstance. 
If he understood the right hon. gentleman 
right, thére were three species of security 
on which we might rely. The first was 


a change of power in France. Was that 


our object? If so, we were at war with 
France for the purpose of giving her a 
constitution. The second was to. arise 
from the persons in France still enter- 
taining the same principles, but convinced 
by the chastisement they might suffer of 
the inefficacy of attempting to carry them 
into execution: but if our arms should 
prove victorious, as a supposition of that 
security implied, would a people who had 
thus severely suffered be thus easily con- 
vinced? ‘The third consisted in a reline 
quishment of a part of their dominions ; 
and if such were the object, had we not 
already obtained that species of security ? 


If we must possess Normandy and Brittany, — 


let ministers say so; and, extravagant as 
the declaration might appear, it would be 
intelligible. We had gained that species 
of indemnity which the right hon. gentle- 
man wished, by the capture of some of 
her West-India islands, Did that right 
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hon. gentleman desire to prosecute the 
war farther, merely that he might be the 
tool to serve the unjust purposes of some 
German prince ? in the course of his 
whole argument he had talked as if this 
country was suing for peace. Was it 
suing for peace, when the proposition had 
first come from the enemy? With our 
miraculous successes and armies, would it 
not appear more like making an offer to 
grant it? It would not be mean, but 
manly; not base, but magnanimous. An 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham) had asserted, 
that asking for the object of a war previous 
to its commencement was a new principle. 
He begged leave to give that position 
the flattest contradiction. Whenever war 
was commenced, it had been usual to state 
some object on which that war was to 
depend. Wasa dislike to the doctrine of 
the rights of man to be pushed so far, that 
the people were to be denied the right 
of knowing why they were to suffer the 
expenses and distresses of war? One 
right hon. gentleman had said, that to 
make peace with France would be to make 
war with our allies: but, would not the 
example of overtures for peace from Great 
Britain be- rather likely to‘produce a ge- 
neral peace on the continent? The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said, that our 
distresses were but temporary: he haped 
80 too. He believed he had likewise said, 
that they were only imaginary : but if he 
were inclined to pledge his veracity to any 
fact, it would be to the direct contrary. 
As to the principles of the French revolu- 
-tion, his opinion remained exactly what 
he had before stated, though he saw and 
detested their present scandalous perver- 
sion. The extreme, however, of their 
principles in favour of democracy was not 
worse than the species of principles which 
he had heard urged in favour of foyalty. 
He thought, however, that of all the ar- 
goments that had been urged against roy- 
alty, none was-more erroneous than that 
most popular one which rested on its ex- 
pense. The expense of royalty itself was 
paltry, and not worth the attention of a 

eat nation ; but if the public were to be 
involved in the expenses of a war for the 
purpose of establishing royalty in another 
nation, it was enough to render them dis- 
_gusted with royalty, and would give the 
utmost force to the revolutionary argu- 
ments on that subject. If there were 
persons among us who wished for the es- 
tablishment of revolutionary principles in 
this country, ne .their numbers 
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to be very few: to no description of men 
could his proposition be so odious as to 
men composing a party of that kind. It 
was a proposition al! orrent to their prin- 
ciples, and would inevitably crush them. 
It was only by war that such people and 
such principles could thrive. On the 
question of an interference in the internal 
concerns of France, he should freely de- 
clare his opinion. He thought that 
such an interference ought not to be 
the object of this country ; but that if it 
were necessary as a means of obtaining our 
object, it ought not to be disclaimed. He 
had now done his duty. He had attempted 
to check the torrent of that calamity 
which the present war had too fatally pro. 
duced, and should take the sense of the 
House upon his motion. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke in favour of the 
motion, contending, that so far from ope- 
rating a8 a provocation to the allied 
powers, in a manner dangerous to Great 
Britain, it was calculated to restore peace 
again to Europe. The distresses of the 
manufacturers he asserted to have been 
produced by the war, and to have every 
appearance of being rendered progressive 
by its continuance. — . 

Mr. Drake said, that to make peace 
with France would be to declare enmity 
with every power in Europe. He believed 
all the members of that House to a man, 
wished for a speedy and honourable ee: 
But for us to make peace with France 
would be to declare war against virtue. 

Sir W. Dolben objected to the motion, 
on the ground of its being premature. It 
referred to treaties, which could not be- 
come proper objects of approbation or 
disapprobation, until they were concluded, 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


| Mr. Husssey - « = 
YEAS jue Grey “- - - - { 47 
Mr. Windham - -<- - i 187 


Nozs Mr. Jenkinson 


Treaty with Hesse Cassel—Convention 
with Russta—and Treaty with Sardinia.) 
June17. Mr. Secretary Dundas presen- 
ted to the House, by his Majesty’s com- 
mand, the following Papers: 


No. I.—Treaty between His Majesty and 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, signed 
at Cassel the 10th of April 1793. 


Be it known to those whom it may con- 
cern, that his majesty the king of Great 
Britain, and his serene highness the lands 
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grave of Hesse Cassel, in consideration of 


the strict ties which unite the interest of their 
respective Houses, and having judged that, 
in the present situation of affairs, it would 
contribute to the reciprocal welfare of Great 
Britain and of Hesse, to cement and strength- 
en, by a new treaty of alliance, the connexion 
which subsists between them; his Britannic 
majesty, in order to reculate the objects’ re- 
lative to this alliance, has thought proper to 


send to Cassel the right hon. Thomas, earl of 
Elgin, and of Kinkardine, baron Bruce of 


Kinross, his minister plenipotentiary and 
his serene highness has nominated, on his 
‘ part, for the same purpose, the baron Maurice 
Frederick of Munchausen, his actual minister 
of state, privy councillor, and knight of the 
order of the golden lion, and his 
the college and treasury of war, and John 
Francis Kunckells, privy councillor of war; 
who, being furnished with the necessary full 
powers, have agreed to take for basis of the 
present treaty, the treaties which were for- 
merly concluded between Great Britain and 
Hesse, to adopt such parts of them as may 
be applicable to the present circumstances, 
or to settle by new articles those points which 
it may be necessary to regulate otherwise. 
Every thing which shall not otherwise be 
settled, shall be deemed subsisting in full 
force, in the manner expressed in the above- 
mentioned treaties: and, as it is not possible 
to specify each particular case, every thing 
which shall not appear to be determined in 
@ precise manner, either in the present treaty, 
or in the former treaties, shall be settled with 
equity and good faith, in conformity to the 
same principles, which it is agreed on both 
sides to adopt for the regulation of such cases, 
whether during the course of the war, or after 
its conclusion. 

I.—There shall be, therefore, in virtue of 
this treaty, between his majesty the king of 
Great Britain, and his serene highness the 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel, their successors 
and heirs, a strict friendship, and a sincere, 
firm, and constant union, so that the one 
shall consider the interests of the other as 
his own, and shall strive to promote them 
with good faith, as much as possible, and 
mutually to prevent and remove all distur- 
bance and injury. 

I].—With this view, it is agreed, that all 
the former treaties, especially those of gua- 
ranty, shall be deemed to be renewed and 
confirmed by the present treaty, in all their 
points, articles, and clauses, and shall have 
the same force, as if they were herein inserted 
word for word, in as much as the same is not 
derogated from by the present treaty. 

. If1.—His majesty the king of Great Bri- 
tain desiring to secure Tor his service in 
Europe, a body of the troops of the serene 
landgrave, and his serene highness, wishin 

for nothing more than to give his majest 

real proofs of his strong attachment for him, 
engages, by virtue of this article, to keep in 
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readiness for this purpose, during the space 
of three successive years, reckoning from 
the day of the signature of the present treaty, 
a body of 8,000 men, as well infantry as 
cavalry of chasseurs, including officers. This 
corps shall be completely equipped, furnished 
with tents, and all necessary equpaee in a 
word, shall be put upon the best possible 
footing, and nobody shall be admitted into it 
but men capable of serving, acknowledged 
as such by the commissary of his Britannic 
majesty. This corps shall march in two divi- 
sions: The first, consisting of 4,000 men, 
shall be composed of a corps of infantry with 
the artillery-men, and of a regiment of ca- 
valry.—Formerly the signature of treaties 
preceded for some time the period of the 
requisition for the march of the troops; but 
as in the present circumstances there is no 
time to be lost, the day of the signature of 
the present treaty is deemed to be also the 
period of the requisition, and the first division 
of 4,000 men shall be in readiness to pass in 
review before the commissary of his Britan- 
nic majesty on the 8th of next month, and to 
begin its march the following day for the 
place of its destination.—The second division, 
consisting also of 4,000 men, and composed 
of a corps of infantry, of a battalion of chas- 
seurs, and of two regiments of cavalry, shall 
be in readiness to pass in review the 5th of 


| June, and shall be ready to march in eight 


weeks, from the day of the conclusion of the 
aia treaty, or even sooner, if it is possi- 

le. These troops shall not be separated, 
unless the cause of war should require it, but 
shall continue under the orders of their Hes- 
sian chief, under the command, however, of 
the general to whom his Britannic majesty 
shall entrust that of his whole army; and 
the second division shall only be conducted 
to those places where the first shall be, un 
less it should be contrary to the plan of ope 
rations. 

IV.—Each battalion of infantry, of this 
corps of troops shall be provided with two 
field-pieces, and the officers, cannoneers, and 
other men and equipage attached to them. 

V.—In order. to defray the expenses ta 
which the serene landgrave shall be put 
by equipping the above-mentioned corps of 
8,000 men, his majesty the king of Great 
Britain promises to pay to his serene highness 
for each horseman or dragoon, properly armed 
and mounted, 80 crowns banco, and for each 
foot-soldier 30 crowns banco: This levy- 
money for the first division, shall be paid fif- 
teen days after the signature of the present 
treaty. With regard to the levy-money for 
the second division, one-half thereof shall be 
paid en the 8th of next month, and the other 
half on the day on which the second division 
shall begin its march. The levy-money shall 
be paid for the same description of persons 
for whom it was given in the former alliances. 

VI.—Besides what is stipulated in the pre- 
ceding article, his majesty tho king of 
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Great Britain engages to cause to be paid 
annually, during the three years that this 
treaty shall last, a subsidy and an half, fixing 
the sum according to the custom established 
for the subsidies in the former treaties, This 
subsidy shall commence from the day of the 
signature of this treaty; and it shall be paid 
at the rate of 225,000 crowns banco per an- 
num ; the crown being reckoned at fifty-three 
sols of Holland, or at 4s. 9d. 3 English money. 
When the said troops shall be sent back by 
his Britannic majesty, from the day of their 
return into the territories of his serene high- 
ness, till the expiration of the treaty, the 
subsidy shall be continued upon the same 
footing of 225,000 crowns banco per annum. 
The payment of this subsidy shall be regu- 
Jarly made without any deduction, and quar- 
terly, in the town of Cassel, into the military 
treasury of the serene landgrave, authorized 
to receive it; and, in case that, on either side, 
it should be judged expedient that the num- 
ber of the corps of troops, should exceed 
eight thousand, the subsidy shall be propor- 
tionably augmented, unless it shall be other- 
wise agreed upon. His majesty shall conti- 
nue equally to this corps, the pay and other 
emoluments during the remainder of the 
month in which it shall repass the frontiers 
of Hesse, and arrive in the territories of his 
serene highness; that is to say, Hesse pro- 
perly so called. | 

VII.—With regard to what relates to the 
pay and allowances, both ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, of the said troops, during the time 
that they shall be actually in the pay of Great 
Britain, it is agreed, that, as long as they 
shall serve in the empire, they shall enjo 
the same advantages and emoluments which 
his majesty grants to his German troops, ac- 
cording to the effective establishment of the 
said corps of troops, at the time of their being 
delivered; which shall be verified by a list, 
signed by the respective ministers of the high 
contracting parties, which shall have the same 
force as. if it were inserted word for word in 
the present treaty. During the time that 
they shall be employed in the low countries, 
they shall be treated in the above-mentioned 
respect upon the footing of Dutch troops; it 
being understood that, in both cases, that is 
to say, in that of the German pay, as well as 
in that of the Dutch, the allowances shall not 
be inferior to what was granted in former 
wars; and, if the nature of the war should 
require that those troops should serve in dif- 
ferent countries upon the continent of Europe 
from those above-mentioned, they suzall, in 
that case, be put, in every respect, on the 
same footing with the most favoured of his 
majesty’s auxiliary troops. If it shall hap- 
pen that they should be employed in Great 
Britain or in Ireland, as soon as the notifica- 
tion in sych case shall be made to the serene 
landgrave, they shall be put on the same 
footing, in every respect, as the national Bri- 
tish troops.—All these allowances for those 
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troops shall be paid into the military trea- 
sury of his serene highness, without any 
abatement or diminution, in order to be dis- 
tributed. 


VIII.—If it should unfortunately happen, 


that some regiments or companies of the 
corps above-mentioned should, by any acci- 
dents, be wholly or partially ruined or destroy- 
ed, or that the pieces of artillery, or other 
effects, with which it may be provided, should 
be taken by the enemy, his majesty the king 
of Great Britain will pay the expenses of the . 
necessary recruits and re-mounting, as also 
the value of the said field artillery and effects, 
in order speedily to restore the artillery, regi- 
ments, or companies, to their former state; 
and those recruits shall likewise be put upon 


the same footing, as those which were fur- 
nished to the Hessian officers, in virtue of the 
5th article of the treaty of 1702, in order that 


the corps may be always preserved, and sent 


back hereafter in as good a state as that in 
which it was delivered; and the recruits an- 
nually neeessary shall be delivered to the 
English commissary, disciplined and com- | 
pletely equipped, at the place of their desti- 
nation, at the time which his Britannic ma- 


jesty shall appoint. 


IX.—It wilt depend upon his Britannic 
majesty to retain this corps of troops in his 
service all the time of the duration of this 
treaty, to make use of them in any part of 
Europe where he may have occasion for them, 
provided it be not on board the fleet, from 
the time of its quitting the territories of the 
serene landgrave; and when his majesty the 
king of Great Britain shall think proper to 
send back the said troops, he shall give three 
months previous notice to his serene highness, 
and shall make him an allowance of a month’s 
pay for their return, furnishing them also with 
the necessary means of transport gratis. 

X. His Britannic majesty promises to at- 
tend as much as possible to the safety of the. 
dominions and possessions of his serene high- 
ness, and to direct the military operations, as 
much as circumstances may permit, in such 
manner that the country of his serene high- 
ness may be covered and spared as much as 
possible. If, however, notwithstanding the 
precautions which shall be taken with that 
view, the country of his serene highness 
should be invaded by the enemy, on account 
of this alliance, and the present treaty, his 
Britannic majesty shal] endeavour to procure 
to the country of his highness the landgrave 
an indemnification proportionable to the loss 
occasioned thereby, according to what has 
been formerly done on similar occasions. 

XI. The sick of the Hessian corps shall re- 
main under the care of their own physicians, 
surgeons, and other persons appointed for 
that purpose, under the command of the ge- 
neral commanding the corps of those troops 3 
and every thing shall be granted to them 
which is granted to his majesty’s own troops. 


XII. All Hessian deserters shall be faith- 
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“vered in places dependent upon his Britannic 


majesty. 

XIII. In consideration that the article of 
recruiting becomes daily more expensive in 
Germany, on account of the numerous armies 
which are there kept on foot, and that the 
vacant pay is regarded as the principal fund 
to defray that expense, it 1s agreed that, at 
the review to be made in spring, at the begin- 

* ning of the campaign, by the commissary of 
his Britannic majesty, the corps ought to be 
complete, or the pay of those wanting to com- 
plete shall be retained; on the other hand, 
the pay of those who may be wanting from 
ene epee review to the next shall not be re- 
tained, but shall be allowed without abate- 
ment as if they were complete; and instead 
of what was formerly paid for recruiting, in 
the room of one killed or three wounded, it 
is agreed, that, without distinction, each man 
furnished shall be supplied at the rate of 
twelve crowns banco a head, under the ex- 
press condition however that what is here 
agreed on shall only regard the recruiting, 
which is the object in this article. 

XIV. All the expenses of transport for the 
troops, as well for the men as for their effects, 
shall be defrayed by his Britannic majesty. 

_ XV. The situation of affairs having en- 
turely changed its aspect since the commence- 
ment of this negociation, it is stipulated, that, 
if his Britannic majesty should find that, he 
has not, in the present moment, occasion for 
the above-mentioned corps of troops, and that 
his majesty should countermand their march 
before the term fixed for the review of the 
first division, in that case his majesty shall 
be bound to pay to his serene highness the 
pet | money for the whole corps of 8,000 men, 
and a double subsidy for one year only, that 
1s to say, 300,000 crowns banco, which shall 
be instead of the different stipulations con- 
tained in the above fourteen articles. The 
payment of the levy money shall in such 
case be made on the 8th of next month, and 
that of the subsidy in quarterly payments in 
one year, reckoning from the date of the sig- 
nature of the present treaty. But it is ex- 
pressly agreed, that, in the mean time, this 
article shall in no degree suspend either the 
peeeuons or the payments which it has 

een agreed on each side to make. 

XVI. This treaty shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged as soon as possi- 
ble. In witness whereof, we, the undersign- 
ed, authorized by the full power of his ma- 
jesty the king of Great Britain, on one side, 
and of his serene highness the reigning land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, on the other, have 
signed the present treaty, and have thereto 
put the seals of our arms. 
the 10th of April 1798. 

- (L.8.) Exvery. 

(L.S.) Mauritz Frep, saron vE Mun- 
CHAUSEN. . 
(L. 5S.) Jean Francois KunckE its, 


Done at Cassel,. 
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No. IT.—Cowvenrron between his Majesty 
and the Empress of Russia, signed at 
London the 25th of March 1793. 


Their majesties the king of Great Britain 
and the empress of all the Russias, equally 
convinced of the importance and advantage to. 
the two monarchies of. the extension of the 
commerce which has hitherto subsisted bee. 
tween their respective subjects, have acknow- 
ledged the necessity of immediately providing 
for this object by preliminary stipulations, 
till a definitive arrangement for a treaty of 
commerce can be agreed upon between the 
two crowns. For this purpose they have 
chosen and authorized; viz. .his Britannic 
majesty, the most illustrious and most ex- 
cellent lord William Wyndham, baron Gren- 
ville of Wotton, one of his.majesty’s privy 
council, and his principal secretary of state 
for foreign affairs; and her majesty the em- 
press of all the Russias the most illustrious 
and most excellent lord count Simon Woron- 
zow, lieutenant general of the armies of her 
said imperial majesty, her envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to his Bri- 
tannic majesty, and knight of the orders of 
St. Alexander Newsky, of the military order 
of St. George of the third class, and of St. 
Vladimir great cross of the first class; who, 
after communicating to each other their full 
powers and finding them to be in good and 
due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: _ 

Art. I.—The treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, concluded at St. Petersburgh 
in the year 1766, hetween the two monar- 
chies, shall resume its force and activity 
which shall continue in all the clauses and 
stipulations during the space oftime hereafter 
fixed; and the two high contracting parties 
engage to employ themselves, in the interval, 
in the arrangement of a new treaty of com- 
merce, for the purpose of securing, in a per- 
manent manner, whatever may tend to con- 
solidate and to extend the commerce and the 
navigation of the British and Russian sub- 
jects. In consequence whereof his Britannic 
majesty, and her majesty the empress of all 
the Russias, engage and promise reciprocally 
to execute, observe, and accomplish, in all 
points, the above-mentioned clauses and sti- 
pulations of the treaty of commerce of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
six, as if they were inserted here word for 
word, and in the same manner in which they 
were executed, observed, and accomplished, 
before the year 1787, being the date of the 
expiration of the said treaty; with exception 
only of those alterations which are agreed 
upon by the present act, and which will be 
mentioned in the following articles : 

Art. II.—The college of commerce being no 
longer a court of justice, law suits, and other 
affairs of English merchants established in 
Russia, shall be judged and regulated by the 
tribunals established for this purpose, in the 
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same manner as is practised with regard to 
other nations who have treaties of commerce. 
In return for which the Russian subjects es- 
tablished in England shall be under the juris- 
diction of the same tribunals before which 
the affairs of other nations are brought who 
have treaties of commerce with England. 

Art. IUI.— Her imperial majesty of 
all the Russias, in continuation of ’ the 
encouragements which she has uniformly 
granted in her states to the commerce and 
navigation’ of British subjects, engages that 
they shall enjoy in her portsin the Black 
sea, and the sea of Azoph, all the advantages 
and diminutions of custom house duties which 
are specified in the sixth article of the edict 
preceding the general tariff of the year 1782, 
and which is of the following tenor: “ Al- 
though this general tariff is to serve also for 
all our ports situated on the Black sea, and 
the sea of Azoph, we, however, diminish in 
the said ports, by one fourth part, the duties 
fixed in this tariff, in order to encourave com- 
merce for the utility of our subjects, and of 
the nations with which we shall stipulate re- 
ciprocal advantages in this respect, in com- 
pensation for the privileges which those na- 
tions shall grant to our commerce; excepting 
however from this diminution, the merchan- 
dize specified by name in the present tariff, 
as liable to pay the same duties in the ports 
of the Black sea as in the other custom-houses 
of our empire, as also those for which the 
present tariff fixes particular duties in the 
ports of the Black sea.” 

Art. [V.—The present arraneement of com- 
merce, on which their majesties the king of 
Great Britain and the empress of all the 
Russias are agreed, and by which they con- 
firm the whole of the treaty of 1766, the al- 
terations above agreed upon excepted, shall 
subsist and he obligatory during the space of 
six years, this term being fully suflicient for 
coming to a definitive agreement on all the 
Stipulations of a new treaty of commerce, cal- 
culated to perpetuate and to extend the ad- 
vantages of their respective subjects. The 
high contracting parties engage, in conse- 
quence of this act, to provide, in the most 
effectual manner, and according to the forms 
established in each of the two countries, for 
the entire execution of all that is stipulated, 
without the smallest restriction. 

Art. V.—His Britannic majesty, and her 
imperial majesty of all the Russias, engage to 
ratify the present act; and the ratifications 
shall be exchanged within the space of three 
Months, or sooner if it can be done, réckon- 
ing from the day of signature. 

In witness whereof, we, the under-signed 
plenipotentiaries of their majesties the king 
of Great Britain and the empress of all the 
Russias, have signed the present convention, 
and have caused it to be sealed with our 
arms. Done at London, the 25th of March, 


1793. 
(Signed) (L.S.) Grenvi te. 
(L.8.) S.Comre Woronzow. 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
united, and which they are desirous of culti- 
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No. III.—Convenrron between his Majesty 
and the Empress of Russia, signed at 
London, the 25th of March, 1793. 


The persons who have exercised the powers 
of government in France, after having plunged 
their country into the most dreadtul imuseries, 
having adopted towards the other powers of 
Europe, measures equally unjust and offen- 
sive, conducting themselves in that respect 
by principles incompatible with the security 
and tranquillity of all independent states, 
and even with the existence of all social order, 

‘and having actually rendered themselves 
' guilty of the most unjust and injurious ag- 
‘gression, by laying an embargo on all the 
. British and Russian ships which were in the 
_ ports of France ; an aggression followed by a 
: declaratiun of war against his Britannic ma- 
| jesty, and his ally the republic of the United 
Provinces ; their majesties the king of Great 
Britain, and the empress of all the Russias, 
have thought proper to concert together upon 
, the means of opposing a sufficient barrier to 
‘the dangers which threaten all Europe, in 
| consequence of such principles, views, and 
conduct. Their majesties have therefore au- 
thorized their respective ministers; to wit, 
the king of Great Britain, the most illustrious 
and most excellent lord William Wyndham, 
baron Grenville of Wotton, one of his ma- 
Jesty’s privy council, and his principal secre- 
tary of state for the department of foreign 
affairs; and her majesty the empress of all 
the Russias, the most illustrious and most 
excellent lord count Simon de Woronzow, 
licutenant-general of her imperial majesty’s 
armies, her envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the king of Great Britain, 
and knight of the orders of St. Alexander 
Newsky, of the military order of St. George 
of the third class, and of St. Vladimir, grand 
cross of the first class; who, after having 
communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, have agreed to the following 
articles: 

Art. I.—Their majestics, in conformity to 
the ancient ties of friendship, by which they: 
and their august predecessors have been 
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vating and extending as much as possible, 
will exert gil their endeavours, and will con- 
cert together ultimately for assisting and suc- 
couring edch other mutually, in the course of 
the present war, in order to procure for them- 
selves at the peace, that satisfaction and 
security which they have aright to expect, 
and to guaranty for the future the public 
tranquillity and security of Europe. 

Art. If.—For this end, their majesties en- 
gage to employ their respective forces, as far as 
the circumstances in which they may find 
themselves shall permit, in carrying on the just 
and necessary war in which they are engaged 
against France; and they reciprocally pro- 
mise not to lay down their arms but by com- 
mon consent, without having obtained resti- 
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tution of all the conquests which France may | mutual defence and safety, as well as for the 
have made, upon either of their said majes- | general interests of Europe. Their above- 
ties, or upon such other of the powers, | mentioned majesties in consequence have 
friends or allies of their said majesties, to . named and constituted for this purpose; to 
whom they shall judge proper to extend this | wit, his Britannic majesty the most illustrious 
guaranty, by common consent. | and most excellent lord William Grenville of 

Art. II.—Their said majesties reciprocally , Wotton, privy-counsellor of his before-named 
engage to shut all their ports against French | majesty, and his principal secretary of state 
ships, not to permit the exportation, in any ; for the foreign department; and his Sardinian 
case, from their said ports for France, of any | majesty the most illustrious and most excel- 
military or naval stores, or corn, grain, salt | lent lord Philip de St. Martin de Front, gen- 
meat, or other provisions; and to take all ; tleman of the chamber to his before-named 
other measures in their power for injuring the | majesty, colonel of cavalry and dragoons, and 
commerce of France, and fur bringing her by | his envoy extraordinary to his Britannic ma- 
such means, to just conditions of peace. | jesty; who, after having duly communicated 

Art. IV.—Their majesties engage tuiunite all their respective full powers, have agreed 


their efforts to prevent other powers, not im- | upon the following articles ; 
plicated in this war, from giving, on this Art. I.—His Sardinian majesty engages to 
occasion of common concern to every civi- | keep on foot, during the whole course of the 
lized state, any protection whatever, directly | present war, an army of fifty thousand men, 
or indirectly, in consequence of their neutra- { to be employed for the defence of his domi- 
lity, to the commerce or property of the | nions, as well as to act against the common 
French, on the sea, or in the ports of France. | enemy: his Britannic majesty engaging, on 
Art. V.—Their majesties desiring mutually | his side, to send into the Mediterranean a 
and ardently to confirm and consolidate, as | respectable fleet of vessels of war, to be em- 
much as possible, the friendship and union |! ployed accordingly as circumstances shall 
now subsisting between them, and to protect , permit, against the naval forces which the 
and extend the commerce between their re- | enemy may have in that part of the world. 
spective subjects, will authorize their minis- | Their before-named majesties will ultimately 
ters to proceed without delay, to the forma- | concert as to the destination and employ- 
tion of a definitive arrangement for a treaty | ment of the respective forces above-men- 
of alliance and commerce. Inthe mean time, | tioned. ; 
and until that happy work can be effected, |. Art. II.—His Britannic majesty engages to 
they have agreed to renew provisionally the | furnish to his Sardinian majesty, during the 
treaty of 1766, by a preliminary agreement | whole course of the war, a subsidy of two 
of the same date with this convention, and | hundred thousand pounds sterling per annum, 
exchanged in like manner between the above- ; to be reckoned from the day of the signature 
mentioned ministers. of the present Treaty; which subsidy shall 
Art. VI.—Llis Britannic majesty and her | be paid to him punctually every three months, 
imperial majesty of all the Russias, engage to ; in advance, to be reckoned trom the above 

ratify tae present convention, and the ratifi- | day. 
cations thereof shall be exchanged in the Art. III.—His Britannic majesty engages 
space of three months, or sooner if it can be | not toconclude a peace with the enemy, with- 
done, to be computed from the day of the | out comprehending in it the entire restitution 
sigpature. to his Sardinian majesty of all the parts of his 
{u witness whereof, we, the under-signed | dominions, which belonged to him at the 
plenipotentiaries of their majesties the king | commencement of the war, and of which the 
of Great Britain, and the empress of all the | aforesaid enemy has obtained possession, or 
Russias, have signed the present convention, | of which it may hereafter obtain possession 
and have caused the seals of our arms to be | during the course of hostilities. In return, 
affixed thereto, Done at London, this 25th | his Sardinian majesty will continue firmly 
ot March, 1793. and inseparably united and attached to the 
(L.S.) GReEnviI.ie. | common cause, and to the interests of his 
(L. S.) S. Comte Woronzow. | Britannic majesty in this war, not only for so 
No. IV.—Treaty between his majesty and long time as the war may last in Italy, or in 
fhe kink OF Savina. cieied the southern parts of Europe, but until the 
g , signed at London, fee £ " mG Britai 

the 25th of April 1793. conclusion of peace between Great Dritain | 


ae and France. 
Their majesties the king of Great Britain | . Art. IV.—If one or the other of the two 
and the king of Sardinia, finding themselves 


: high contracting parties shall happen to be 
engaged in awar against France, in conse- | attacked, molested, or disturbed in any of his 
quence of the most injurious acts of violence 


estates, rights, possessions, or interests, at 
and aggression, which they have respectively | any time, or in whatever manner it may be, 
experienced from that country, their above- 


1 om by sea or by Jand, in consequence, or in re- 
mentioned majestics have agreed to make a | sentment of the articles or stipulations con- 
common cause in this war, and to concert 


rt | tained in the present Treaty, or of the mea: 
together on the means of providing for their | sures to be taken by the sald contracting par- 
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ties, by virtue of this Treaty, the other con- 
tracting party engages to succour him, and 
to make common cause with him, in the 
pe which is stipulated by the above ar- 
ticles. : . 

Art. V.—The present Treaty shall be ratified 
by both parties, and the exchange of the rati- 
fications shall take place in the space of two 
months, or sooner if possible. 
which, we, the undersigned ministers pleni- 


potentiary of their majestics the a4 of 
a 


'Great Britain and the king of Sardinia have 
. signed this L papas Treaty, and-have caused 
to be affixed the seal of our arms. Done at 
London this 25th of April, 1793. 
(L. 8.) Grenvitre. 
(L.S.) Sr. Marrrn ve Fronr. 


Debate on Earl Stanhope’s Motion re- 
pee Lord Auckland’s Memorial to the 

tates General.}] June 17. “The order 
of the day being read, _ 

Earl Stanhope observed, that however 
noble lords might differ about the objects 
of the war, there was one thing in which 
there would be but one sentiment, namely, 
that it should not be carried on with sa- 
vage barbarity. The Memorial of lord 


Auckland,* on the first moment that it 


appeared in public, had struck him as a 
most ferocious and unwarrantable paper, 
and he had determined to bring it before 
the House, but understanding that the 
noble ambassador was te take his seat 
there before the end of the session, he 
had waited for his presence. He did 
not hesitate to say, that their lordships 
were called upon by every sentiment wor- 
thy of enlightened men, of politicians 
and of christians, to express their abhor- 
rence of a paper the most horrid in its 
puspore and effect. It was natural to 
ook what had been the conduct of the 
House in cases as nearly similar as he 
could find. Accordingly, in 1778, he 
found that a proclamation issued in Ame- 
rica, and signed among others by “ Wil- 
liam Eden,” had very properly raised the 
indignation and abhorrence of many most 
respectable lords in that House. A mo- 
tion had been made for an address to the 
king to disavow a proclamation which mi- 
litated against the system of civilized war, 
against the character of British gerero- 
sity and heroism, and which was calcu- 
lated to produce the horrors of retalia- 
tion. The motion for the address was 
negatived, but the noble lords who had 
ar as it forward, had left a protest on 
the Journals, a glorious memorial of the 


 ® See p. 704 of the present Volume, 
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sentiments that filled their-breasts.* He 
would not exactly follow the course taken 
upon that occasion ; for it was objected 
to the noble lords, that they had not ex- 
plained the proclamation of which they 
complained. He would begin by stating, 
what he conceived to be the meaning of 
the Memorial. Upon which he would 
move for an address to the king, to dis-. 
avow it ; and if this was carried, he should. 
think it his duty to proceed against lord 
Auckland, the author. That noble lord 
had said, that the declaration was in con- 
formity with the spirit of his instructions. 
It was of no other consequence to his 
motion, whether the declaration was con- 
formable to instructions or not, than as 
it would fix the guilt on the noble lord 
solely, or divide it with ministers; he 
said guilt, for all such horrible menaces 
were crimes against suffering human na- 
ture, and were as impolitic as they were 
wicked. Uniformly such diabolical pa- 
pers had produced consequences the very 
reverse of what was the short-sighted view 
of their authors. The horrid proclama- 
tion of general Burgoyne had in an instant 
created an army that took him and all his 
men prisoners. Just in the same way did 
it happen, with the still more infamous 
proclamation of the duke of Brunswick, 
which has consigned his name to eternal 
shame and disgrace, in which he threat- 
ened to put to the sword, the men, wo- 
men, and children of Paris. What did 
it do? It drew forth an army; it roused 
up all France; it so irritated the minds 
of men; and so inflamed the multitude, 
that it produced the revolution’ of the 
10th of August, the massacres of the 2nd 
of September, and finally, the murder of 
the king; while at the same time its: first 
effect was to collect round himself such 
an army of men whose souls were devoted 
to freedom, as to beat him out of the 
kingdom. That proclamation no words 
of his could describe. The cruelties of 
Herod, of Nero, and of Caligula, had 
for ages been the subject of abhorrence, 
but they had none of them left on record 
a proclamation so bloodthirsty as this. 
He did not accuse lord Auckland of a 
production so infamous; but his paper 
was of the same cast ; it was disgraceful 
to the country ; it was a piece of studied 
ribaldry, and industrious impertinence; 
and it was as nonsensical in design, as it 
was injurious in its style: for the noble 


* See Vol. 20, p. 43. 
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lord ought to have known that nothing 
was so easy as to make use of invective ; 
that there was no argument in abuse ; and 
that a man ought not to make use of hard 
words when he cannot make use of hard 
blows. The term “ malheureux” ap- 
plied to men who were so formidable as 
to put the world in arms, might be natu- 
ral enough in the mouths of the poissardes 
of Paris, or of the fishwomen of Billings- 
gate, but was infinitely too gross for the 
mouth or the pen of a representative of 
his British majesty.. The Memorial says, 
“This event (the death of the king), 
which was with horror foreseen, has taken 
place, and the Divine vengeance seems 
not to have been tardy.” I am not pleased 
to see this presumption, in thus taking 
upon ourselves to judge of Divine Provi- 
dence. The ways of Divine Providence 
are inscrutible. The noble lord ought 
to have recollected a memorable reproof, 
even by the immortal Milton on a simi- 
ar presumptuous construction of Divine 
vengeance. Charles 2nd, and his brother 
the duke of York, paid a visit to Milton; 
the visit was made under the pretence of 
seeing the poet, but really with the design 
of insulting the old man in his infirmity 
and blindness. The king himself was 
sufficiently disrespectful to the venera- 
ble patriot, but the duke’s. rage broke 
through all bounds of common decency. 
‘¢ You old dog—you ruffian—you are now 
suffering the just reward of your crimes— 
Divine vengeance has overtaken you, and 
has thrust out both youreyes.” The an- 
swer of the glorious Milton ought ever 
to be present with those weak mortals 
who dare to scrutinise the ways of Provi- 
dence: “If Divine Providence has punish- 
ed me with the loss ofmy eyes on account 
of my crimes, what must have been the 
crimes of your father, who was punished 
with the loss of his head?’ The noble 
earl concluded by moving, “ That an 
humble address be presented to his ma- 
jesty, to express to his majesty the dis- 
pleasure of this House at a certain Me- 
morial, dated the 5th of April 1793, 
anata to the States General of the 

nited Provinces, signed by lord Auck- 
land his majesty’s minister at the Hague, 
humbly beseeching his majesty that that 
Memorial may be publicly disavowed by 
his majesty, as containing matter incon- 
sistent with the wisdom and humanity, 


' which at all times have distinguished the 


British nation, and derogatory to the dig- 
nity of the crown of this realm, repug- 
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nant .to reason, and to the principles of 
revealed religion: that these threats must 
tend to give to the hostilities with which 
Europe is now afflicted, a peculiar barba- 
rism and ferocity, by provoking and re« 
viving a system of retaliation and blood- 
shed, which from experience of its de- 
structive tendency, honour, humanity, 
and religion, have combined to banish 
from the practice of civilized war.” 

Lord Grenville said, that the declara- 
tion was made in the spirit of the instruc- 
tions given tolord Auckland ; and proceed- 
ed to show that the terms of the declaration 
of lord Auckland would not bear the inter- 
pretation put upon them by the noble earl. 
The sword of the law meant no other than 
the just punishment which law would in- 
flict on the crimes of murder and regicide. 
It was the clear meaning of lord Auck-° 
land that the criminals who had embrued 
their hands in the blood of the unfortunate 
Louis, after they had insulted him with 
the title of king by way of mockery, 
(for he contended that in regal -govern- 


‘ments it was a falsehood to say that the - 


people could confer the sovereignty, or 
could cashier the monarch, on any alleged 
pretext of offences against them) should 
be delivered up at the proper time to be 
tried and condemned to the just punish- 
ment of their crimes. This was the evi- 
dent tenor and even the text of the decla- 
ration. The noble earl had confounded 
the recital of what lord Auckland had be- 
fore done with the paragraphs that made 
the jet of the declaration; and if he had 
attended clearly to the words, he would 
have seen that it meant only that the ruf- 
fians should be delivered up as soon as a 
tribunal should be established in France 
competent to try and to punish them. It 
was a doubtful question, whether by the 
laws of this country, we could deliver up 
to a foreign power offenders who had com- 
mitted crimes in such countries: but, 
whether it was contrary to our laws or not, 
it was certainly contrary to our practice 
to do so; it was not the same, however, 
in Holland. Offenders were given up by 
them. according to their law and practice 
and the great argument alleged for the 
French’ declaration of war against the 
States was, that they had not yielded up a _ 
person charged with fabricating false as- 
signats, though this charge was only made 
to get him into their hands, on account 
of the part he had taken in the revolution. 
The noble baron concluded with moving 
an amendment, to this effect, «« That the 
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Memorial delivered by lord Auckland is 
conformable to the sentiments of his ma- 
jesty, and those carried to the throne by 
both Houses of Parliament; and that it 
was consonant to those sentiments of jus- 
tice and policy which it became the ho- 
nour and dignity of the nation to ex- 
ress.” , 

The Duke of Clarence said, it had not 
been his intention to have troubled their 
lordships at all that day, but he would 
just say a few words, and they should be 
but few. He had come down with a pre- 
determination to vote against the motion, 
because he conceived it to be of a nature 
So personal, as to be inconsistent with the 
dignity of their lordships proceedings ; 
but he could not assent to the amendment 
proposed by the noble secretary of state 
—an amendment calculated to bestow ap- 
plause on a measure which, however free 
from any criminal motive or bad intention 
was not, in his mind, entitled to praise. 
His own opinion was, that nothing cruel 
in its tendency or oppressive in its nature, 


could originate with a British subject,. 


and therefore he thought that the Memo- 
rial in question was not the production of 
a British minister. . 

The Earl of Carlisle rose to vindicate 
himself from an aspersion cast upon him, 
on account of his conduct as one of the 
commissioners for giving peace to Ame- 
rica. The prociamation which those com- 
missioners had issued was defensible 
on principles of policy, expedience, and 
justice. It had been attacked in that 
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commissioners had been in the hands of 
the imperial army, and they had no occa- 
sion, therefore, for executing such a pur- 
pose by this means; but though devoid of 
the guilt of murder, it was not an innocent 
paper. Itwascalculatedto inflame the peo- 
ple of France, and it was unbecoming: the 
dignity of Great Britain, inasmuch as it was 
a miserable triumph over those unfortu- 
nate men. He would therefore move the 
previous question. 

The Earl of Lauderdale condemned 
the Memorial as a measure which might 
justly alarm thinking men, and in that 
view of it considered it as ill-timed, im- 
proper, and rash; but as he did not 
think it criminal in its object, he could 
not consent to support the noble earl’s 
motion. 

Lord Auckland declared, that after the 
specch of lord Grenville, little remained 
for him to say. Some observations, how- 
ever, he meant to offer to the House be- 
cause he conceived them to be a necessary 
tribute of respect to their lordships, and 
perhaps also to his own character. The 
objections urged against the Memorial 
were with respect to its substance and its 
style. Itconsisted of three pe 
the first was a recital of what he had done 
in his former applications, and of their 
proceedings; the second was an observa- 
tion on what had happened in France, and 
some remarks on the Regicides, who had . 
committed the most horrid of all crimes ; 
and the third was the application that, 


| such of these ruffians as had, or might fall 


House, but a majority had declared that | into their hands, might be at the proper 


attack to have been ill-founded. 
return from America he had stated his 


On his ; time delivered up to a court of justice, to 
be tried for their crimes. 


Would any one 


reasons for that proclamation, which ap- | say, that they had not been guilty of the 


peared to be so satisfactory to the House, 


crime of murder? Would any one say, 


that for fourteen years the attack had not | that as an aggravation of their offence, 


been renewed. As the noble earl had 
thought fit to revive it, he had. conceived 
It necessary to say these few words for 
the purpose of separating himself from 
those gentlemen, Nero, Caligula, and 
Herod, whom the noble lord had intro- 
duced into his puppet show. He should 
vote for the amendment,-as he was so far 
from imputing blame, that he thought 
lord Auckland had deserved the highest 
approbation for his public services and 
conduct. 

The Earl of Guilford could not adopt 
the motion of the noble earl, because he 
did not agree with him that it was the in- 
tention of the Memorial to take away the 
lives of the French commissioners. These 


they had not been guilty of Regicide ? 
Would any one state, therefore, that 
they ought not to be delivered up to 
the sword of the law? Certainly not. 
He never meant that they. should have 
been put to death immediately ; but that 
they should wait till they could be surren- 
dered to the proper tribunal, forthe pur- 
pose of receiving their merited reward. 
The Memorial had next been objected to, 
on account ofits style. He said it natu- 
rally became applicable to the substance, 
and was the sort of style in which he had 
ever spoken of those detestable regicides, 
for so he should continue to call them, 
which the Memorial referred to. He stat= 
ed the horror with which the murder, of 
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the most Christian king had filled the 
mind of every humane and thinking per- 
son; and asked what name, or what epi- 
thet, was too severe to apply to those 
wretches, who had shewn themselves capa- 
ble of such an atrocious crime? He there- 
fore should persistin holding the language 
which he had ever done respecting such 
wretches as Brissot, Chabot, Danton, and 
above all, that monster of iniquity the duke 
of Orleans, and he had no doubt but those 
regicides would sooner or later be over- 
taken with the punishment dueto their enor- 
mities. In the motion made by the noble 
earl, only a single passage of the Memo- 
rial was referred to, and a construction 

iven to it that was not at all applicable. 

he noble earl should have looked to the 
prayer of the Memorial ; for what was the 
prayer of it, but to submit to the enlight- 
ened judgment and wisdom of their high 
mightinesses to employ all the means in 
their power to prevent thedetestable regi- 
cides from entering Holland, and what 
other means could be resorted to for the 
effecting this purpose, thanby telling them 
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every man engaged in the public service. 
| He thought the noble earl was fairly en- 
i titled so to do, and there was not an act. 
| of his life, either public or private, which: 
| he should be unwilling to have canvassed. 
and considered, but he had much rather it 
should be done when he was present, be- 
cause it would be for himself to decide, 
whether it was necessary or becoming to re- 
ply to any remarks that might be made on 
such a subject or whether they deserved to 
be passed by in silence.— After the very able. 
manner in which the Memorial had been 
defended by his noble friend, and the poor 
miserable reply that had been made to 
that defence, it was not necessary to trou 
ble their Jordships farther on the subject. 
The Lord Chancellor stated the situ- 
ation in which, in consequence of 
the three motions, the House actually 
stood. First, the noble earl who had- 
opened the debate had moved a construc- 
tion of the Memorial to be put upon it, 
which had been objected to by the noble. 
secretary of state, who had therefore 
moved an amendment expressing the ap- 


that if they came there, they should be de- ; probation of the House, with respect to the 
jivered up to justice ?. This was the whole | Memorial and the principle upon which it 
object of the Memorial, it was not meant | proceeded. After that a noble earl. had 


that they should be put to death on the 
spot, but that they should be reserved in 
custody till such time as the course of jus- 
tice should be restored, and then put upon 
their trials in courts competent to that 
purpose. Would not every man agree 
that murder was a crime that merited pu. 
nishment, and was it not proper that mur- 
derers should be delivered to justice ? In 
all countries murder was deemed a crime 
that merited severe punishment, and laws 


| proposed the previous question. His 
| lordship reasoned upon the nature, extent, 
and application of these three motions, 
observing that the very able argument of 
the secretary of state, left him little to 

add in defence of a Memorial, which he 
was satisfied could be no other than the 
work ofa British minister, since it breathed. 
the spivit of the language that had been 
held from the throne on the subject of 
the war, and re-echoed by the addresses 


were prepared which assigned death as | of both Houses of Parliament. His lord- 
the proper punishment. — Having thus | ship dwelt on the absolute necessity of 
defended and justified the Memorial, lord | coming to some decisive vote upon the 
Auckland said, he would not condescend | subject, and showed the palpable injustice 
to take notice of such words as had been | of ending a debate of so personal a nature 
applied to the language of the Memorial | by voting the previous: question. . The 
by the noble earl, who had talked of offi- noble lord who had signed the Memorial 
cious interference, impertinence, and rib- | might be fairly considered as having that 
aldry ; but would be content with leaving | day been put upon his trial. Was he to 
_it to their lordships judgment to decide | be dismissed without a judgment? He 
between the noble earl and himself, to | was entitled, on every consideration, to 
which of them such language was most ! know the sense oftheir lordships, who 
applicable.—With regard to the allusions | would not do substantial justice unless 
thrown out by the noble earl relative to, they came toa resolution decisively ex- 
his conduct on former occasions, he did | pressive of their real opimion. Would 
not at all quarrel with that practice? on | voting the previous questicn be attended 
the contrary, he thought it was competent | with a definitive effect? Just the con- 
for any peer in that House, or any mem-| trary. It would give the world to imagine 
ber of the other, in his place, to animad-| that the House doubted at least of the 
vert at any time on the public conduct of | propriety of an important step takea by 
{ VOL. XXX. j jt oa 
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a British ambassador in a distinguished 
and an arduous situation. Was it expe- 
dient or politic, or wise, to hold forth an 
idea that any such doubts were enter- 
tained by their lordships? Therefore 
justice and policy equally required that 
no such idea should be countenanced by 
that House. In the course of the debate, 
little that immediately referred to the 
Memorial had been said, but a great deal 
of allusion to topics wholly irrelative to 
the question had been introduced. In 
the little that did apply, what was there 
but vague assertion and loose argument, 
that imputed error to the noble lord in 
having published such a Memorial? The 
general turn of reasoning, their lordships 
had heard, tended to an admission that 
’ there was nothing criminal in the noble 
lord’s motive or his conduct, and that he 
did not deserve censure. Ifthe fact weré 
so, would their lordships stop at that 
point? They could not with justice; 
cart must go a step farther, and confirm 
with their approbation, ameasure grounded 
on the principles that they had themselves 
avowed in their address to the crown in 
answer to the speech from the throne at 
the commencement of the session. 

Earl Stanhope’s motion, as well as the 
motion for the previous question being 
negatived, lord Grenville’s motion was 
agreed to without a division. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] June 21. His Majesty put an 
end to the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 

‘¢ My Lords and Gentlemen; 

sé e firmness, wisdom, and public 
spirit, by which your conduct has been 
eminently distinguished on the many im- 
portant occasions which have arisen dur- 
ing the preserit session demand my pecu- 
liar acknowledgments. 

‘ Your firm determination to support 
the established constitution, and the zea- 
Jous and general concurrence in that 
_ sentiment, which my subjects have so 
strongly and seasonably manifested, could 
not fail to check every attempt to disturb 
the internal repose of these kingdoms ; 
and you will, I doubt not, in your several 
counties, encourage the continuance of 
the same vigilant attention to that impor- 
tant object. 

_ «© The rapid and signal successes which, 
im an early period of the campaign, have 
attended the operations of the combined 
armies; the respectable and powerful 


force which you have enabled me to em- 
ploy by sea and land; and the measures 
which I have concerted with other powers 
for the effectual prosecution of the war, 
afford the best prospect of a happy issue 
to the important contest in which we are 
engaged :—It is only by perseverance in 
vigorous exertions, and by endeavouring 
to improve the advantages already ac- 
quired, that we can hope to obtain the 
great end to which my views are uniformly 
directed, the restoration of peace on such 
terms as may be consistent with our per- 
manent security, and with the general 
tranquillity of Europe. 

c Géationcs of the House of Commons; 

‘¢ I return you my particular thanks 
for the cheerfulness and dispatch with 
which you have granted the necessary 
supplies; and I am happy to reffect, 
that you have been enabled liberally to 
provide for the exigencies of the public 
service in a manner so little burthensome 
to my people. : 

‘6 Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘© The arrangements which you have 
formed for the government of the terri- — 
tories in India, and for the regulation of 
our commerce with that part of the world, 
will, I doubt not, secure and augment the 
important benefits which we have already 
derived from those valuable possessions. 
It has been impossible for me to see, 
without concern, the embarrassment 
which has lately arisen in the state of 
commercial credit: but the steps which 
you have taken to prevent the progress of 
that evil appear already to have been pro~ 
ductive of very salutary consequences ; 
and while they have afforded a striking 
instance of your attention to the interests 
of my people, their effect has furnished 
additional reason to believe that the dis- 
tress, which has been felt, from 
a concurrence of temporary causes, and 
not from any diminution of the real 
wealth, or any failure in the permanent 
resources of the country. 

‘I have much satisfaction in reflecting 
on the effectual protection which I have 
been enabled to afford to the trade of my 
subjects since the breaking out of the 
war; Tam at the same time persuaded 
that, if our commercial interests had un- 
avoidably been affected to @ more consi- 
derable extent, it would not have been 
forgotten that we are contending for out 
future security, and for the anent 
preservation of advant the most 
striking and the mest valuable, which 
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‘any nation has ever, by the blessing of 
providence, been permitted to enjoy.” 

The parliament was then prorogued to 
the 19th of August; and was afterwards 
farther prorogued to the 21st of January 
1794. 


* (em 


FOURTH SESSION 
OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
or 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.| January 21.1794. His Majesty 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

_ The circumstances under which you 
are now assembled require your most se- 
rious attention. | 

“© We are engaged in a contest on the 
issue of which depend the maintenance of 
our constitution, laws, and religion, and 
the security of all civil society. 

_ © You must have observed, with satis- 
faction, the advantages which have been 
obtained by the arms of the allied powers, 
and the change which has taken place in 
the general situation of Europe since the 
commencement of the war. 

_ © The United Provinces have been pro- 
tected from invasion. The Austrian Ne- 
therlands have been recovered and main- 
tained; and places of considerable import- 
ance have been acquired on the frontier 
of France. 

_ % The recapture of Mentz, and the 
subsequent successes of the allied armies 
on the Rhine, have, notwithstanding the 
advantages recently obtained by the 
enemy in that quarter, proved highly be- 
neficial to the common cause. 

‘* Powerful efforts have been made by 
my allies in the south of Europe ;—the 
tempora ossession of the town and 
port of Toulon has greatly distressed the 
operations of my enemies; and, in the 
circumstances attending the evacuation 
of that place, an important and decisive 
blow has been given to their naval power 
by the distinguished conduct, abilities, 
and spirit of my commanders, officers, 
and forces, both by sea and land. 

‘The French have been driven from 
their possessions and fishery at Newfound- 
Jand; and important aud valuable ac- 
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quisitions have been made both in the 
East and West Indies. 

«¢ At sea our superiority has been un- 
disputed, and our commerce so effectually 
protected, that. the losses sustained have 
been inconsiderable in proportion to its 
extent, and to the captures made on the 
contracted trade of the enemy. 

‘The circumstances by which the 
further progress of the allies has hitherto 
been impeded, not only prove the neces- 
sity of vigour and perseverance on our 
part, but at the same time confirm the ex- 
pectation of ultimate success. 

«¢ Our enemies have derived the means 
of temporary exertion from asystem which 
has enabled them to dispose arbitrarily of 
the lives and property of a numerous peo- 
ple, and which openly violates every re- 
straint of justice, humanity, and religion. 
But these efforts, productive as they ne- 
cessarily have been of internal discontent 
and confusion in France, have also tended 
rapidly to exhaust the natural and real 
strength of this country. 

‘‘ Although I cannot but regret the ne- 
cessary continuance of the war, I should 
iil consult the essential interests of my 


people, if I were desirous of peace on any 


grounds but such as may provide for their 
permanent safety, and for the indepen- 
dence and security of Europe. 

«¢ The attainment of these ends is still 
obstructed by the prevalence of a system 
in France equally incompatible with the 
happiness of that country, and with the 
tranquillity of all other nations. 

‘‘ Under thig impression, 1 thought 
proper to make a declaration of the views 
and principles by which I am guided:—I 
have ordered a copy of this declaration to 
be laid before you, together with copies 
of several conventions and treaties with 
different powers; by which you will per- 
ceive how large a part of Europe is united 
in a cause of such general concern. 

‘¢I reflect, with unspeakable satisfac- 
tion, on the steady loyalty and firm at- 
tachment to the catablahed constitution 
and government, which, notwithstandin 
the continued efforts employed to misle 
and to seduce, have been so generally 

revalent among all ranks of my people. 
These sentiments have been eminently 
manifested in the zeal and alacrity of the 
militia to provide for our internal defence, 
and in the distinguished bravery and 
spirit displayed on every occasion by my 
forces both by sea and land: they have 
maintained the lustre. of the British name, 
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and have shown themselves worthy of the 
blessings which it is the object of all our 
exertions to preserve. 

‘«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

-¢ T have ordered the necessary estimates 
and accounts to be laid before you; and 
I am persuaded you will be ready to make 
such provision as the exigencies of the 
time may require. I feel too sensibly the 
repeated proofs which I have received 
‘of the affection of my subjects not to 
Jament the necessity of any additional 
‘burthens. ' 

‘‘ It is, however, a great consolation to 
me to observe the favourable state of the 
revcnue, and the complete success of the 
measure which was last year adopted for 
‘removing the embarrassments affecting 
‘commercial credit. 

‘Great as must be the extent of our 
exertions, I trust you will be enabled to 
provide for them in such a manner as to 
avoid any pressure which could be severely 
felt. by my people. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

 « Inall your deliberations you will un- 
doubtedly bear in mind the true grounds 
and origin of the war. An attack was 
made on us and on our allies, founded on 
“principles which tend to destroy all pro- 
‘perty, to subvert the laws and religion of 
every civilized nation, and to introduce 
universally that wild and destructive sys- 
tem of rapine, anarchy, and impiety, 
the .effects of which, as they have al- 
ready been manifested in France, furnish 
a dreadful; but useful, lesson to the pre- 
sent age and to posterity. 

<¢ It only remains for us to persevere in 
our united exertions—their discontinu- 
ance or relaxation could hardly procure 
even a short interval of delusive repose, 
and could never terminate in security or 
peace. : 

‘‘ Impressed with the necessity of de- 
fending all that is most dear to us, and 
relying, as we may with confidence, on 
the valour and resources of the nation, on 
the combined efforts of so large a part of 
Europe, and above all on the incontest- 
ible justice of our cause, let us render our 
conduct a contrast to that of our enemies, 
and by cultivating and practising the 
principles of humanity and the duties of 
religion, endeavour to merit the continu- 

nce of the divine favour and protection, 
which have been so eminently experienced 
by these kingdoms.” » 

Elis majesty then withdrew. ~ 
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Treaties and Conventions with Spain— 
The Two SiciliesmPrussia—The Emperor 
—Porlugal §c.] The following Papers 
were presented to both Houses, by his 
Majesty’s command : 


Treaty between his Majesty and the king 
of Spain, signed at Aranjuez the 25th of 
May 1793. 

Their Britannic and Catholic majesties hav- 
ing resolved, on consideration of the present 
circumstances of Europe, to substantiate their 
mutual confidence, friendship, and good cor 
respondence by means of a provisional con- 
vention, in the interim. of their entirely com- 
pleting the solid system of alliance and com- 
merce which they are so desirous of establish- 
ing between themselves and their respective 
subjects, have named and authorized for that 
purpose; viz. on the part of his Britannic 
majesty, the most illustrious and most excel- 
lent lord Alleyne baron St. Helen’s, member 
of his said majesty’s privy council, and his 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to his Catholic majesty; and on the part of 
his Catholic majesty, the most illustrious and 
most excellent lord don Manuel de Godoy, and 
Alvarez, de Faria, Rios Sanchez Zarrosa, duke 
de la Alcudia, grandee of Spain of the first 
class, perpetual regidor of the city of Santiago, 
knight of the illustrious order of the golden 
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fleece, and of the royal and distinguished 
Spanish order of Charles 83d, commander of 
Valencia del Ventoso, in that of Santiago, 
counsellor of state, first secretary of state and 
despactio, secretary to the queen, superinten- 
dant general of the ports and highways, gen- 
tleman of the king’s chamber in employment, 
captain general of his armies, inspector and 
major of the royal corps of body guards; who, 
after having communicated to each other 
their full powers in due form, have. agreed 
upon the following articles : 

Art. I.—The two most serene kings will 
employ their utmost attention, and all the 
means which are in their power to re-esta- 
blish the public tranquillity, and to maintain 
their common interests; and they promise 
and engage to act in perfect concert, andin 
the most intimate confidence for the accom- 
plishment of those salutary ends. ’ 
‘Art. I].—Their said majesties having per- 
ceived just grounds of jealousy and of uneasi- 
ness for the safety of their respective domi- 
nions, and for the maintenance of the general 
system of Europe, in the measures which 
have been for some time past adopted in 
France, they had already agreed to establish 
between them an intimate and entire concert, 
upon the means of opposing a sufficient bar- 
rier to those dangerous views of aggression 
and agegrandizement; and France, having de- 
clared an unjust and aggressive war, as well 
against his Britannic majesty as against his 
Catholic majesty, their said majesties engage 
to make common cause in the said war. The 
said high contracting parties will mutually 
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concert together every thing that may be 
relative to the succours to be afforded by the 
one to the other, as also to the employment 
of their forces for their respective safety and 
defence, and for the good of the common 
cause. st 

Art. III.—In consequence of what is stipu- 
Jated in the preceding article, and in order 
that the British and Spanish vessels may be 
mutually protected and succoured during the 
present war, as well in their navigation as in 
the ports of the two high contracting parties, 
their Britannic and Catholic majesties have 
agreed and agree, that their squadrons and 
ships of war shall convoy, without distinction, 
the trading vessels of the two nations in the 
same manner that each convoys its own, as 
far as circumstances may permit, and that both 
their ships of war and trading vessels shall be 
admitted into their respective ports and pro- 
iected, and shall be furnished with the suc- 
cours of which they may stand in need, at the 
current prices. 

Art, [V.—Their said majesties engage reci- 
procally to shut their ports against French 
vessels: not to permit that there shall in any 
case, be exported from their ports for France 
either warlike or naval stores, or wheat or 
other grains, salted meat or other provisions ; 
and to take every other measure in their 
power to distress the trade of France, and re- 
duce her by that means to just conditions of 
peace. 

Art. V.—Their said majesties also engage, 
_ the present war being generally interesting to 
every civilized state, to unite all their ettorts 
in order to prevent those powers which do 
not take part in the said war from affording, 
in consequence of their neutrality, any protec- 
tion, direct or indirect, on the seas or in the 
ports ot France, to the commerce and property 
of the French. ; : 

Art. VI.—Their Britannic and Catholic ma- 
jesties promise reciprocally not to lay down 
their arms (unless it should be by common 
agreement) without having obtained the resti- 
tution of all the dominions, territories, cities, 
or places which may have belonged to either 
of them before the commencement of the war, 
and of which the enemy may have taken pos- 
session during the course of hostilities. 

Art. VII.—If either of the two high con- 
tracting parties should be attacked, molested, 
or disturbed in any of his dominions, rights, 
possessions, or interests, at whatever time or 
in whatever manner it might be, by sea or by 
Jand, in consequence and in hatred of the 
articles or stipulations contained in the pre- 
sent ‘Treaty, or of the measures to be taken 
by the said high contracting parties in virtue 
of this Treaty, the other contracting party 
engages to succour and to make common 
cause with him, in the manner stipulated in 
the foregoing articles. 

Art, VIJJ.—The present treaty shall be 


ratified by both parties, and the exchange of 


the ratifications shall be made in the space of 
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six wecks, or sooner if it can be done.—Done 


| at Aranjuez, the 25th day of May 1793. 


(L.S.) Sr. Heens. 
(L.S.) Ex Dugve bE La Atcupra. 


Coxventrow between his Majesty and the 
King of the Two Sicilies, signed at Na- 
ples, the 12th of July 1793. 


Their Britannic and Sicilian majesties, 
being convinced of the danger which threatens 
Europe, in consequence of the conduct of 
those who now exercise the powers of govern- 
ment in France, of the views which they have 
manifested, and of the aoe which they 
strive to propagate in all parts, and the said 
persons having actually declared against his 
Britannic majesty, as well as against several 
other powers, an unjust and unprovoked war; 
their said majesties have judged proper to 
concert together upon the means of opposing 
a barrier to the dangers above-mentioned, 
and to provide for the future security and 
tranquillity of their dominions, as well as for 
the general interests of Europe. 

Their majesties have therefore authorized 
their respective plenipotentiaries ; to wit, his 
Britannic majesty, the most illustrious and 
most excellent lord William Hamilton, one of 
his majesty’s privy council, knight of his 
order of the bath, and his envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to his said 
Sicilian majesty; and his Sicilian majesty, 
the most illustrious and most excellent lord 
John Acton, his councillor and secretary of 
state tor the departments of foreign affairs, 
of war, of the marine, and of commerce, 
heutenant-general of his armies, knight of 
his order of St. Januarius, and commander 
of the order of St. Stephen; the most 
illustrious and most excellent lord marquis 
Charles Demarco, his councillor and secre- 
tary of state for the department of the royal 
household, and knight of his order -of St. 
Januarius; the most illustrious and most ex- 
cellent lord Thomas de Somme, of the princes 
del Colle, marquis of Circello, his gentleman 
of the chamber, brigadier of his armies, and 
knight of his order of St. Januarius; who, 
after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, have agreed to 
the following articles : 

Art, I.—Their Britannic and Sicilian majes- 
ties, from the motives above explained, will 
make common cause in the present war 
against France, and will concert together 
upon the military and naval operations, espe- 
cially in the Mediterranean sea. ; 

_ Art. II.—The high contracting parties reci- 
procally guaranty to each other their domi- 
nions against the common enemy, and engage 
not to lay down their arms, unless by common 
consent, without having obtained the entire 
and full restitution of all places, towns, and 
territories which respectively belonged to. 
them before the commencement of the pre- 
sent war, and which the enemy may have 
taken during the course of the war. 
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Art. I[I.—His Sicilian majesty promises to 
unite to the forces of his Britannic majesty, 
in order that he may* employ them in the 
Mediterranean, either conjointly or in concert 
with his own military and naval forces, a body 
of six thousand land troops, as well as four 
ships of the line, four frigates, and four small 
ships of war. His majesty the king of the 
Two Sicilies offers to contribute the contin- 
gent above specified from the present time, 
and to augment it hereafter if circumstances 
will permit him. His Britannic majesty will 
defray the expense of the vessels for trans- 
porting the said body of troops to the places 
where it shall be required to serve; and as 
soon as the said corps shall have quitted the 
dominions of his Sicilian majesty for that 
purpose, his Britannic majesty shall be obliged 
to provide it with the subsistence and forage 
which may be necessary. . 

Art. 1V.—His Britannic majesty shall keep 
@ respectable tleet of ships of the line in the 
Mediterranean, as long as the danger of the 
Two Sicilies, and the operations which they 
shall undertake against the common enemy, 
shall require; and his said majesty engages 
to take such arrangements as shall be most 
proper for maintaining, either by his own 
forces, or in concert with the other maritime 
powers engaged in this war, a decided supe- 
riority in that sea, and to provide by this 
means for the security of his Sicilian majes- 
ty’s dominions. | 

_Art. V.—His Sicilian majesty will prohibit 
his subjects from all commerce with France, 
of what nature soever; and will not even 
permit the ships of other nations to export 
from the ports of the Two Sicilies to the ports 
of France, any sort of provisions, or military 
or naval stores, e 

Art. VI.—His Sicilian majesty promises to 
open the ports of the Two Sicilies without 
reserve or restriction to the English squa- 
drons, and to furnish them with all the suc- 
cour and provisions which they may be in 
want of at the current prices, and in the 
manner practised in similar cases. His said 
Sicilian majesty will shut his ports against all 
French vessels, whether merchantmen or 
ships of war. 

Art. ViI.—The ships of way of his Britannic 
majesty which shall be employed in the 
Mediterranean to serve as convoy to the 
merchantmen belonging to the subjects of his 
said majesty, shall also take under their 
convoy the vessels of his Sicilian majesty 
which may have the same destination, A 
similar conduct shall be observed on the part 
of his Sicilian majesty; and to this end the 
necessary and proper orders shall be respec- 
tively given to those whom it may concern. 

Art. VIII.—If, in the course of the events 
which may occur, his Sicilian majesty shall 
judge that he cannot any longer, with justice 
and dignity, continue the war, he declares, 
not only that he will not make peace without 
Stipulating, that the above-mentioned condi- 
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tions in the second article of this Treaty shal} 
be at the game time offered on the part of the 
enemy to his Britannic majesty, but also that 
if his Britannic majesty should notwithstand- 
ing determine to continue the war, his Sicilian 
majesty shall observe a strict and exact news 
trality during 4ll its further duration. 

Art. [X.—His Britannic majesty at the 
future peace, and at the congresses which 
may be held for that purpose, will give all 
requisite attention to the welfare and security 
of italy, and especially to the dignity and in- 
terests of the crown of the Two Sicilies, and 
to the procuring for his Sicihan majesty, at 
the peace, all due satisfaction and security. 

Art. X. The present convention be 
ratified by the high contracting parties, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged in 
due form ‘in the space of three months, or 
sooner if it can be done, to be computed from 
the day of the signature-—Done at Naples, 
the 12th of July, 1793. 

(L. S.) Ww. Damion. 

(L. 8.) - Jean Acton. 
(L.S.) Marquis Coarrtes Demarco. 
(L.S.) Le Margurs ps CrrceLro. 


Convention between his Majesty and the 
King of Prussia, signed at the Camp be- 
fore Mayence, the 14th of July, 1795. 


Their majesties the king of Great Britain 
and the king of Prussia, in conse ce of 
the ties of friendship and of alliance by which 
they are now so happily united, and animated 
by the desire of establishing with each other 
a more direct and a more confidential com- 
munication upon every thing which relates to 
the unjust and cruel war which the persons 
who exercise the powers of government in 
France have commenced against several great 
powers in Europe, adopting towards others 
measures ened unjust and offensive, and 
conducting themselves towards them by prin- 
ciples incompatible with the security and the 
tranquillity of all independent states, and 
even with the existence of all social order; 
their said majesties have thought proper to 
concert together upon the means of opposin 
a sufficient barrier to the dangers whic 
threaten all Europe in consequence of such 
principles, views, and conduct. Their majes- 
ties have therefore authorized their respective 
ministers plenipotentiary; to wit, his majesty 
the king of Great Britain, the earl of Beau- 
champ, one of ins said majesty’s privy coun- 
cil; and his majesty the king of Prussia, the 
marquis Jerome de Laucchesini, his actual 
chamberlain, knight of the orders of the black 
eagle, and of the red eagle; who, after hav- 
ing communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, have agreed upon the follow- 
ing articles : ; 

Art. I.—Thetr Britannic and Prussian ma- 
jesties will exert all their endeavours to esta- 
blish and maintain with each other the most 
perfect concert, and the most intimate confi- 
dence upon all the objects relative to the 
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present war; the two high contracting par- 
ties, seeing in the same point of view, the in- 
dispensable necessity of continuing their plans 
and operations for the accomplishment of the 
just and lawful object of a peace, in which all 
Europe may find tranquillity and security, will 
continue to employ their respective forces, as 
far as their circumstances will permit, in car- 
rying on a war equally just and necessary. 

Art. II.—Their majesties the king of Great 
Britain, and the king of Prussia, reciprocally 
promise not to lay down their arms but by 
common consent, without having obtained 
restitution of all the conquests which France 
may have made upon either of the two high 
contracting parties, or upon such other of the 
powers, friends or allies of their said majes- 
ties, to whom they shall judge proper to ex- 
tend this guaranty by common consent. _ 

Art. III.—The high contracting parties 
having already taken the resolution to shut 
all their ports against French ships, and not 
to permit the exportation in any case from 
their said ports for France, of any military or 
naval stores, or corn, grain, salt meat, or 
other provisions; they reciprocally engage to 
continue those measures, and promise to em- 
ploy all other means which shall be in their 
power for injuring the commerce of France, 
and for bringing her, by such means, to just 
conditions of peace. 

Art. [V.—Their majesties engage to unite 
all their efforts to prevent, on this occasion 
of common concern to every civilized state, 
other powers not implicated in this war, from 
giving, in consequence of their neutrality, 
any protection whatever, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the commerce or property of the French 
on the sea, or in the ports of France. 

Art. V.—Their Britannic and Prussian ma- 
jesties engage to ratify the present conven- 
tion; and the ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged in the space of six weeks, or sooner 
if it can be done, to be computed from the 
day of the signature of the present conven- 
tion.—Done at the camp before Mayence, 
the 14th of July, 1793. 

(L.S.) Beaucuamp. 

(L. 5.) Jerome Mareurs pr Luccuesrt. 


Convention between his Majesty and the 
Emperor, signed at London, the 30th of 
August, 1793. 


His majesty the emperor, and his majesty 
the king of Great Britain, finding themselves 
equally engaged ina war with France, and 
desiring to act conjointly and with vigour, in 
order to provide by that means for the com- 
mon interests of their dominions, as well as 
for the general tranquillity of Europe, have 
determined to establish with each other a 
perfect and confidential concert and co-opera- 
tion in every thing which may relate to that 
war. Their majesties have therefore named 
for that purpose their respective ministers ; 
to wit, hts majesty the emperor, the most il- 
lustrious and most excellent lord Lewis count 
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of Starhemberg, count of the holy Roman 
empire, his actual chamberlain, and his en- 
voy extraordinary, and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to his majesty the king of Great Bri- 
tain ; and his majesty the king of Great Bri- 
tain, the most illustrious and most excellent 
lord William Wyndham, baron Grenville of 
Wotton, one of his majesty’s most bonoura- 
ble privy-council, and his principal secretary 
of state for the department of foreign affairs ; 
who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 

Art. I.—There shall be, upon all points 
relative to the present war, the most perfect 
concert, and the most intimate confidence 
between the two high contracting parties; 
and they mutually engage to employ their. 
forces, as far as circumstances shall permit, 
in the most efficacious manner, and to con- 
cert together upon all military operations, in 
order to annoy the enemy, and to contribute 
to the advantage of the common cause. 

Art, II.—Their said majesties reciprocally 
engage to shut their ports against French ves- 
sels, not to permit, in any instance, warlike 
or naval stores, corn, grain, salted meat, or 
other provisions, to be exported from their 
said ports for France, and to take all other 
means in their power to annoy the commerce 
of France, and thereby tu reduce her to just 
conditions of peace. 

Art. I1I,—Their majestics engage to unite 
all their efforts to prevent other powers, who 
shall not take part in this war, from giving, 
on this occasion of common interest to every 
civilized state, any protection whatever, di- 
rect or indirect, in consequence of their neu- 
trality, to the commerce, or to the property: 
of the French, at sea, or in the ports of 
France. 

Art. [V.—Their imperial and Britannic ma- 
jesties reciprocally promise not to lay down 
their arms (unless by common consent) with- 


out having obtained the restitution of all the 


dominions, territories, towns, or places, which 
may have belonged to either of them before 
the commencement of the war, and which 
the enemy may have taken during the course 
of hostilities, or which may likewise~have 
belonged to such of the powers, friends or 
allies of their said majesties, to whom they 
shall judge proper, by common consent, ta 
extend this guaranty. | 

Art. V.—If either of the two high contract- 
ing parties should be attacked, molested, or dis- 
turbed in his dominions, rights, possessions, - 
or “initerests, at any time or in any manner 
whatever, by land or by sea, in consequence 
and in hatred of the articles or stipulations 
contained in the present convention, or of 
the measures to be taken by the said high 
contracting parties in virtue of this conven- 
tion, the other contracting party engages to 
assist him, and to make common Cause with 
him in the manner stipulated in the preced- 
ing articles. | 
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Art. VI.—-His majesty the emperor, and his 
majesty the king of Great Britain, engage to 
ratify the present convention, and the ratifi- 
cations thercof shall be exchanged in the 
space of six weeks, or sooner if it can be 
done, to be computed froin the day of the 
signature. Done at London, the 30th of Au- 
gust, 1794. / 

(L.S.) Lovrs Comrr pe STARHEMBERG. 
(L.8.)) Grenvitve. 


Treaty between his Majesty and the Queen 
of Portugal, signed at London, the 26th 
of September, 1793. 


Their Britannic and most faithful mijes- 
ties having resolved, in consideration of the 
present eircumstances of Europe, to substan- 
tiate, by means of a treaty adapted to those 
circumstances, their intimate and mutual 
confidence, as well as the friendship and good 
understanding, which have been so happily 
established between their august predecessors, 
and which they are always desirous more and 
more to confirm and improve, have named 
for that purpose; viz. his Britannic majesty, 
the most illustrious and most excellent lord 
William Wyndham, baron Grenville of Wot- 
ton, one of his majesty’s most honourable 
privy-council, and his principal secretary of 
state, for the department of foreign affairs; 
and her most faithful majesty, the most illus- 
trious and most excellent lord don John 
d’Almeida de Mello e Castro, member of the 
council of her most faithful majesty, and 
councillor in her council of finances, knight 
of the order of Christ, commander of Port 
Ancho in the order of Saint James, and envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from her most faithful majesty, to his Bri- 
tannic majesty ; who, after havmg communi- 
cated to each other their respective full pow- 
ers, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Art. I.—Their Britannic and most faithful 
majesties will employ their utmost attention, 
to re-establish tlre public tranquillity upon 
solid and permanent foundations, and to 
maintain their common interests and the 
security of their respective dominions: and 
their majesties engage to act in concert, and 
in the most intimate confidence for the ac- 
complishment of these salutary ends. 

Art. II.—The persons who have exercised 
the powers of government in France, having 
declared against his Britannic majesty, an 
unjust and unprovoked war, her most faithful 
majesty confirms the obligation which Por- 
tugal has contracted by former treaties, for 
concurring in mutual defence, and engages 
to furnish as an auxiliary power and ally of 
his Britannic majesty, all the succours which 
shall be compatible with her own situation 
and security, in order that they may act at 
the absolute disposal of his Britannic majesty. 

Art. IfI.—In consequence of what is stipu- 
lated in the preceding article, and in order 
that the Portuguese and British vessels may 
be mutually prdtected during the present war, 
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as well in their navigation as in the ports of 
the two high contracting parties, their Britan- 
nic and most faithful majesties have stipu- 
lated and agreed with each other, that their 
squadrons and ships of war shall convoy, 
without distinction, the trading vessels of the 
two nations, in the same manner as is esta- 
blished for those of their own nations, as far 
as circumstances may permit; and that both 
their ships of war and trading vessels shall be 
admitted and protected in their respective 
ports, and shall be furnished with all the suc- 
cours of which they may stand in need at the 
current prices of the country. . 

Art. 1V.—Her most faithful majesty pro- 
mises to shut all her ports against the French 
ships of war and privateers, during all the 
time that France shall be at war with his 
Britannic majesty ; her most faithful majesty 
will prohibit her subjects from-exporting from 
her said ports for those of France, or trom 
carrying to the ports of France, from any 
other port whatsoever, any military or naval 
stores, or evencorn, salted meat, or any other 
provisions; her said majesty also engages not 
to give, nor permit to her subjects to give, 
any protection whatsoever, either directly or 
indirectly, to the trade or property of the 
French, on the sea or in the ports of France ; 
and will take, in consequence of whatis de- 
clared in this article, the most severe mea- 
sures, in order, to maintain the above-men- 
tioned prohibition in its full force. 

Art, V.—If either of the high contracting 
parties should be attacked, molested, or dis- 
turbed in any of their dominions, rights, pos- 
sessions, or interests, at any time or in any 
manner whatsoever, by sea or land, in conse- 
quence or in hatred of the articles or stipula- 
tions contained in the present treaty, or of 
the measures to be taken by the said con- 
tracting parties in virtue of this treaty, the 
other contracting party engages to assist, and 
to make common cause, in the manner sti- 
pulated by the aforesaid articles. 

Art. VI.—Their majesties, in consequence 
of the stipulations of the treaties now subsist- 
ing between them, as well as of those con- 
tained in this treaty, mutually engage, that 
incase, during the present war, either for the 
reason above-mentioned, or for any other 
cause, France should attack the dominions of 
her most faithful majesty, or her ships of war, 
or trading vessels, or should commit any hos- 
tilities whatever, they will not only make 
common cause in the said war, and afford to 
each other all possible succours, conformably 
to the said treaties, but also that, during the 
said war, they will shut their ports to all 
French .ships whatsoever ; and that they will 
not lay down their arms (unless by common 
consent) without having obtained a due satis- 
faction as well as restitution of all the domi- 
nions, territories, islands, or possessions, 
which shall have belonged to either power 
before the commencement of the war, and of 
which the enemy may have taken possession 
during the course of hostilities, 
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Art. VII.—Their Britannic and most faith- 
ful majesties engage to ratify the present 
treaty, and the ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged in the space of six weeks, to be 
computed from the day of the signature, or 
sooner if it can be done.—Done at London, 
the 26th day of September, 1793. , 

. (L.S.) D. Joad pe AtweErpA pE MELLO & 
Castro. 


(ZL. 8.) GRENVILLE. 


Decraration published by his Majesty’s 
order, 29th October, 1793. 


DECLARATION. : 
The circumstances, in consequence of which 
his majesty has found himself engaged in a 
defensive war against France, are known al- 
ready to all Europe. The objects which his 
majesty has proposed to himself, from the 
commencement of the. war, are of equal no- 
toriety. To repel an unprovoked aggression, 
to contribute to the immediate defence of his 
allies, to obtain for them and for himself a 
just indemnification, and to provide, as far 
as circumstances will allow, for the future se- 
curity of his own subjects, and of all the other 
nations of Europe; these are the points for 
which his majesty has felt it incumbent on 
him to employ all the means which he de- 
rives from the resources of his dominions, 
from the zeal and affection of his people, and 
from the unquestionable justice of his cause. 
But it has become daily more and more 
evident, how much the internal situation of 
France obstructs the conclusion of a solid and 
permanent treaty, which can alone fulfil his 
Majesty’s just and salutary views for the ac- 
complishment of these important objects, aud 
for restoring the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. His majesty sees, therefore, with the 
utmost satisfaction, the prospect, which the 
resent circumstances afford him, of acce- 
erating the return of peste, by making, to 
the well-disposed part of the people of France, 
a more particular declaration of the principles 
which animate him, of the objects to which 
his views are directed, and of the conduct 
which it is his intention to pursue. With 
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sincerity of his wishes for the success of se. 
difficult, but at the same time so interestin 
an undertaking. His majesty was deeply a 
flicted with all the misfortunes which ensued ; 
but particularly when he perceived, more and 
more evidently, that measures, the conse- 
quences of which he could not disguise from 
himself, must finally compel him to reljn- 
quish the friendly and pacific system which 
he had adopted. The moment at length ar- 
rived, when his majesty saw that it was ne- 
cessary for him, not only to defend his own 
rights and those of his allies, not only to repel 
the unjust aggression which he had recently 
experienced, but that all the dearest: interests 
of his people imposed‘upon him a duty still 
more important, that of exerting his efforts 
for the preservation of civil society itself, as 
happily established among the nations of Eu- 
rope. 

The designs which had been professed of 
reforming the abuses of the government of 
France, of establishing personal liberty and 
the rights of property on a solid foundation, 
of securing to an extensive and populous 
country the benefit of a wise legislation, and 
an equitable and mild administration of its 
laws, all these salutary views have unfortu- 
nately vanished. In their place has suc- 
ceeded a system destructive of all public 
order, maintained by proscriptions, exiles, 
and confiscations without number; by arbi- 
trary imprisonments; by massacres, which 
cannot be remembered without horror; and, 
at length, by the execrable murder of a just 
and beneficent sovereign, and of the illus- 
trious princess, who, with an unshaken firm- 
ness, has shared all the misfortunes of her 
royal .consort, his protracted sufferings, his 
cruel captivity, his ignominious death. The 
inhabitants of that unfortunate country, so 
long flattered by promises of happiness, re- 
newed at the period of every fresh crime, 
have found themselves plunged into an abyss 
of unexampled calamities; aad neighbouring 
nations, instead of deriving a new security 
for the maintenance of general tranquillity 
from the establishment of a wise and mode- 


respect to the present situation of affairs, the | rate government, have been exposed to the 


events of the war, the confidence reposed in 
him by one of the most considerable cities of 
France, and above all, the wish which is ma- 
nifested almost universally in that country, 
to find a refuge from the tyranny by which it 
is now overwhelmed, render this explanation 
on his majesty’s part a pressing and indispen- 
sable duty: and his majesty feels additional 
satisfaction in making such a declaration, 
from the hope of finding, in the other powers 
engaged with him in the common cause, sen- 
timents and views perfectly conformable to 
his own. 3 

From the first period when his most Chris- 
tian majesty, Louis the 16th, had called his 
people around him, to join in concerting mea- 
sures for their common happiness, the king 
bas uniformly shown, by ie conduct, the 

{ VOL. XXX. ] | . 
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repeated attacks of a ferocious anarchy, the 
natural and necessary enemy of all public 
order. They have had to encounter acts of 
ression without pretext, open violations 
of all treaties, unprovoked declarations of 
war; in a word, whatever corruption, in- 
trigue, or violence could effect, for the pur- 
pose so openly avowed, of subverting all the 
Institutions of society, and of extending over 
all the nations of Europe that confusion 
which has produced the misery of France. 
This state of things cannot exist in France ; 
without involving all the surrounding powers - 
in one common danger; without giving 
them the right, without imposing it upon 
them as a duty, to stop the progress of an 
evil which exists only by the successive vio-~ 
lation of all law and all property, and which 
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attacks the fundamental principles by which 
mankind is united in the bonds of civil so- 
ciety. His majesty by no means disputes the 
right of France to reform its laws. It never 
‘would have been his wish to employ the in- 
fluence of external force with respect to the 

articular forms of government to be estab- 
ished in an independent country. Neither has 
he now that wish, except in so far as such 
interference is become essential to the secu- 
rity and repose of other powers. Under these 
circumstances he demands from France, and 
he demands with justice, the termination of 
& system of anarchy, which has no force but 
for the purposes of mischief, unable to dis- 
charge the primary duty of all government, 
to repress the disorders, or to punish the 
crimes which are daily increasing in the in- 
terior of the country, but disposing arbitrarily 

of the property and blood of the inhabitants 
~ of France, in order to disturb the tranquillity 
of other nations, and to render all Europe the 
theatre of the same crimes and of the same 
misfortunes. The king demands, that some 
legitimate and stable government should be 
established, founded on the acknowledged 
principles of universal justice, and capable of 
maintaining with other powers the accus- 
tomed relations of union and peace. His ma- 
jesty wishes ardently to be enabled to treat 
for the re-establishment of general tranquillity 
with such a government, exercising a legal 
and permanent authority, animated with the 
wish for general tranquillity, and possessing 
power to enforce the observance of its en- 
gagements. The king would propose none 
other than equitable and moderate conditions, 
hot such as the expenses, the risks, and the 
sacrifices of the war might justify, but such 
as his majesty thinks himself under the in- 
dispensable necessity of requiring with a view 
to these considerations, and still more to that 
of his own security, and of the future tran- 
quullity of Europe. His majesty desires no- 
thing more sincerely than thus to terminate 
@ war, which he, in vain, endeavoured to 
avoid; and all the calamities of which, as 
mow experienced by France, are to be attri- 
buted only to the ambition, the perfidy, and 
the violence of those, whese crimes have in- 


~---wolved their own country in misery, and dis- 


graced all civilized nations. 

_ As his majesty has hitherto been com- 
pelled to carry on war against the people of 
France collectively, to treat as enemies all 
those who suffer their property and blood to 
be lavished in support of an unjust ageres- 
sion, his majesty would see with infinite sa- 
tisfaction the opportunity of making excep- 
tions in favour of the well- disposed inhabi- 
tants of other parts of France, as he has al- 
ready done with respect to those of Toulon. 
The King promises, on his part, the suspen- 
sion of hostilities, friendship, and (as far as 
the course of events will allow, of which the 
will of man cannot dispose) security and pro- 
tection to all those who, by declaring for a 
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monarchical government, shall shake off the 
yoke ofa t rchy, of that anarch 
which has broken all the most sacred bonds 
of society, dissolved all the relations of civil 
life, violated every right, confounded every 
duty; which uses the name of liberty to ex- 
ercise the most cruel tyranny, to annihilate 
all property, to seize on all possessions ; 
which founds its power on the pretended 
consent of the people, and itself carries fire 
and sword through extensive provinces, for 
having demanded their laws, their religion, 
and their lawful sovereign. 

It is then, in order to deliver themselves 
from this unheard-of oppression, to put an 
end to a system of unparalleled crimes, and 


to restore at length tranquillity to France, and 


security to all Europe, that his majesty in- 
vites the co-operation of the people of France, 
It is for these objects that he calls upon them 
to join the standard of an hereditary monar- 
chy; not for the purpose of deciding, in this 
moment of disorder, calamity, and public 
danger, on all the modifications of which. 
this form of government may hereafter 
be susceptible, but in order to unite them- 
selves once more under the empire of law, 
of morality, and of religion, and to se- 
cure at length to their own country external 
peace, domestic tranquillity, a real and ge- 
huine liberty, a wise, moderate, and benefi- 
cent government, and the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of all the advantages which can con- 
tribute to the pappiness and prosperity of a: 
great and powerful nation. 
Whitehall, 29th October, 1793. 


Decrararion published in the king’s name 
_ and by his majesty’s order, by their ex- 
' cellencies vice admiral lord Hood, the 
right honourable sir Gilbert Elliot, bart., 
and lieutenant-general O’Hara, his ma- 
jesty’s commissioners plenipotentiary at 
Toulon, 20th November, 1793. 


We, the undersigned commissioners ple- 
nipotentiary of his majesty the king of Great 
Britain, do hereby publish, by his order, and 
in his name, the following declaration : 

His Britannic majesty having been in- 
formed of the circumstances under which the 
town, harbour, and forts of Toulon, and the 
ships in the said harbour, have been entrusted 
to vice-admiral lord Hood, commander-in- 
chief of his majesty’s ships and vessels in the 
Mediterranean, and of the declaration and 
proclamations published by the said vice-ad- 
Iniral, as well’ as of the declaration made 
to him on the part of the inhabitants and 
people of Toulon, has thought fit, for the en- 
tire satisfaction of the said inhabitants and 
people, and for the further explanation of his 
royal intentions, to declare as follows: 

I.—When monarchy shall be re-established 
in France, and. a treaty of peace shall be 
made and concluded, stipulating, in favour of 
his majesty and his allies, the restitution of 
all conquests rade by France during the war, 
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and a just indemnification for the losses and 
expenses thereby incurred, and a proper secu- 
rity for the future, his majesty .will restore 
the town, harbour, and forts of Toulon, toge- 
ther with the ships and stores therein, ac- 
gording to the engagement entered into for 
that purpose by the said vice-admiral. 


II.—His majesty has given directions, that. 


the most effectual measures shall be taken for 
the protection of the persons and property of 
the inhabitants of the said town, and for pro- 
curing them the supplies of provisions, and 
other articles of which they may stand in 
need; and his majesty is also pleased to ap- 
prove of continuing all persons who held civil 
or military employments in their respective 
places and occupations, as far as circum- 
stances, and the good of the common cause, 
will permit. 

I1I.—His majesty will do every thing in 
his power, and in concert with his allies, to 
repel any attacks which may be made against 
Toulon, and to extend his protection to all 
those who may be desirous to have recourse 
to it, under proper conditions. 

IV.—His majesty ardently wishes the hap- 
piness of France, but by no means desires, on 
that account, to prescribe the form of its go- 
vernment. The king claims the right of tak- 
ing a part, only because the anarchy which 
now desolates that country threatens the 
tranquillity of his own subjects, and that of 
the other powers of Europe, whose peace and 
safety materially depend on the re-establish- 
ment of order in France, and of a regular 
system, which may hold out to them a secure 
ground of negociation and friendship: and 
his majesty dves not hesitate to declare that 
the re-establishment of monarchy, in the 
person of Louis 17th, and. the lawful heirs of 
the crown, appears to him ode of 


a the best mode. 
sccomplitinetuse Stand slut ueye 
is form of government has ‘not only pre- 
vailed in France from the earliest times, but 
being capable of such limitations as may suit 
the respective circumstances of different na- 
tions, has been proved by experience to be 
the best adapted in great countries, to unite 
the advantages of security and order with 
real liberty. 

Such a system, subject to the wise.modifica- 
tions which may hereafter b therein, 10. 
aresillar and legal manner, when tranquillity 
shall have been restored in France, would af. 
ford to his majesty the best and most pleasing 
prospect of terminating the evils and miseries 
pow endured by the French nation, and of the 
renewal of a regular and amicable intercourse 
between that country and other states. _ 

It is to the attainment of this important 
object that all his majesty’s measures will be 
directed; and his protection and assistance 
will be extended, as far as circumstances will 
admit, to all those who manifest their desire 
to concur in so salutary a work. 

(Signed) Hoop. 
GiLBert ELtior. 
Cuarves O'Hara. 
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Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty’s Speech having 
been read, 

Lord Stair rose to move an Address of 
Thanks. He said, he felt it not only to 
be his duty, but that of every man at the 
present important crisis, generally to im- 
press and enforce the sentiments con- 
tained in his majesty’s most gracious 
Speech. When he considered the mis- 
fortunes of a neighbouring country, where 
the miseries naturally attendant on anar- 
chy and confusion continued to prevail, 
and contemplated the security afforded 
by the laws and the constitution of Eng- 
land, he conceived that it would be de- 
grading in the extreme to his country, to 
draw a comparison between the two na- 
tions. With respect to the sentiments 
breathed in his majesty’s most gracious 
Speech, they were such as must meet the 
approbation of their lordships, when they 
considered the state of affairs with respect 
to France at the period when we engaged 
in the war, and what it was at present. . 
When in consequence of the aggression: 
of the French, we engaged in hostilities 
against that distracted country, she was: 
in possession of the Austrian Netherlands, 
had taken Nice and Savoy, a great part: 
of the Palatinate, and threatened Italy 
with invasion. The other powers of 
Europe were shocked and amazed at her 
schemes of aggrandizement, but inspired 
by our interference, those powers, with: 
the additional hopes of retribution, pro~ 
ceeded to prosecute the war against France 
with vigour. The Netherlands in con- 
sequence were recovered, and Valenci- 
ennes, which the National Convention ad- 
mitted to be the key to France, surren- 
dered to the combined efforts of the al- 
lies, and the brave and spirited exertions 
of the British. Defeated on the Rhine, 
driven from Alsace, theirarmies destreyed,. 
Valenciennes in the hands of the Aus- 
trians, and the Southern Provinces ex- 
hausted; in such a situation, we could 
not surely hesitate to prosecute the war 
with vigour. And as a further stimulus for 
the prosecuting another campaign, itshould 
be remembered, that we have got a foot- 
ing in St. Domingo, which, under the pre- 
sent able administration, he had little 
doubt would be followed by the conquest 
of that valuable island. He did not be- 
lieve that at this moment, the French flag 
was flying in any one of the French set- 
tlements in the East Indies. The success 
of the British navy next demanded their 
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lordships attention. Since the memorable 
battle of La Hogue, a more brilliant en- 
terprise had not been achieved, than 
that at Toulon by lord Hood. The de- 
struction of the arsenal and naval stores 
of the second sea-port in France was a 
circumstance that she could not repair 
her for years. It must necessarily cripple 
come, navy for the present and for years to 
and prove the most fatal blow that ever 
was struck at the French marine. It could 
not but be a pleasing consideration that 
while the French were thus crippled in 
their navy, ours was never on a more re- 
spectable footing. Great Britain had 
now the power of crushing France, and 
peverane her for years from troubling 

urope. Her rulers had acted with 
the most unparalleled barbarity in their 
own country; they had razed Lyons, the 
first manufacturing town in France; 
they had determined that Toulon should 
share the same fate ; but they had spared 
Bourdeaux, on condition that every man 
of property should deliver up that pro- 

erty, under the pain of being massacred 
if he concealed it. La Vendée was with- 
out a house or a human creature; and 
every inhabitant attached to loyalty had 
fallen a victim to his principles. Manu- 
facturers were torn from their looms, and 
sent to the war ; and the grain was seized 
from the poor, who were left to languish 
and starve, while their means of existence 
were seized and distributed among the 
troops. In addition to these afflictions, 
her internal trade was destroyed; he 
wished, therefore, to ask the advocates 
for peace, how it was possible, that a 
country thus distressed, could carry on 
a war against the combined powers and 
riches of Europe? Revenue she had not ; 
and if she had, there were none who dared 
collect the imposts. Her lands had been 
sold and resold by her rulers; a second 
time they had plundered her churches ; 
and as to the forced levies, many had re- 
luctantly left Paris, but there were few 
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former period. Who, then, would call 
upon the country to relax in her efforts 
to subdue a nation, that had almost, from 
the wickedness of her own rulers, subdued 
herself? Was there any noble lord, who, 
for the sake of a momentary repose, 
would risk the future security of a per- 
manent peace? who would venture to 
wish for peace, when the consequences 
might be the introduction of anarchy 
and confusion into this happy coun- 
try? If France were to depart from 
her recently avowed principles, if she 
would disavow her declared design of 
meddling with the constitution and go- 
vernment of other nations, every friend to 
his country would wish to make peace 
with her and leave her to herself; but in 
the present situation of affairs, he was 
convinced that nothing but the most vi- 
gorous perseverance would secure perma- 
nent tranquillity. Impressed with these 
ideas, his lordship moved an Address, 
which was an echo of the Speech from — 
the throne. 

Lord Auckland conceived, that as every 
noble peer must feel with the noble lord 
who had spoken last, the propriety and 
policy of the sentiments contamed in his 
majesty’s most gracious Speech, it was 
unnecessary for him to consume much of 
their time, in enlarging on a subject which. 
had been so amply illustrated. In taking 
a view of the subject, he would abstain 
from acrimony of expression; the crimes 
and calamities of France were such as to 
beggar all language, to outrun the imagi- 
nation, and to set description at defiance. 
He would equally abstain from details ; 
the mad excesses of the French, had so 
long absorbed every other subject of 
thought and conversation, that it was not 
easy to suggest any thing new respecting 
them. He would endeavour to appreciate 
the real situation of affairs. If that situa- 
tion were well understood, he could with 
confidence repose himself for the final 
result of the war on the wisdom of parlia- 


who would return. War, he confessed, | ment, on the good sense of the people of 
should not be the object of a commercial | England, and on that general attachment 


country ; it was what every prudent states- 
man would avoid; but there were cases in 


which it would be madness not to have | crisis. 


| 


to our happy constitution, which so re- 
markably displayed itself in the present 
His opinions would lead him to 


recourse to this extremity. Though our offer to the House, on the fullest re- 
manufactures might receive a temporary | flection, a chearful view of the question, 


check in consequence of the loss of the ‘and reasonable grounds of hope. 


He 


French markets, yet Spain, and every na- then recapitulated the advantages gained; 
tion at war against France, was open to_ he laid some stress’ on the importance of 
our manufactures. Our trade tothe East | the frontier towns of France, taken by 
Indies was more productive than at any | the allied armies. With respect to the 
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French colonies, there was reason to 
believe that many of the most valuable of 
them would soon belong to Great Britain. 
He was not inclined to consider the 
French navy as contemptible; but ours, by 
the efficient exertions of the admiralty, 
was become greatly superior ; he believed 
he might add, that more men had been 
raised for the English navy, ip the course 
of the last twelve months, than in any 
year of any former war; and recently a 
blow had been given to the naval power 
of France, in those seas where she lately 
rede out triumphant to an ‘extent which, 
in ordinary times, would have been 
thought a full compensation for the ex- 
pense of a whole campaign. He would 
add, that many considerable powers had 
joined us in a cause which affected the 
honour and essential interests of every 
government of every description.—If we 
could stop here, he said we might flatter 
ourselves with a speedy return of that 
tranquillity which had lately been driven 
from men’s bosoms, and in the place of 
which the French had presented the most 
hideous dream of sedition, rapine, and 
murder. We must, however, look to the 
position of the enemy, as well as to our 
own; and he confessed himself to see 
with anxiety, though not with discourage- 
ment, the new invention of raising an 
armed force by the operation of popular 
tyranny. The rising in a mass was cer- 
tainly a terrible expedient, and the more 
so, as it could not be imitated by nations 
who retained a tespect fer law, for justice, 
and humanity: but it carried with it its 
own antidote, as it could not easily be 
repeated, and exhausted the country 
which employed it. He could render 
justice to the talents of the present lead- 
ing regicides, and to the ability with 
which their combination against God and 
man, against the liberties and religion of 
the world, had been formed and con- 
ducted. It was, however, the pressure of 
their crimes and of their situation which 
had prompted them to this desperate and 
unheard-of exertion. They had used 
confiscation, imprisonment, and massacre, 
as the means of filling their treasury, of 
enforcing their paper currency, and of 
completing their armies. History showed 
examples of great nations over-run and 
swept from the face of the earth by hordes 
of barbarians ; in the present age, all the 
ferocity of barbarism had been engrafted 
on the corruption of polished society, and 
supported by the modern arts of war, by 
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all the advantages resulting from the 
force of language, and the invention of 
printing; and above all, by that perversion 
of principle which seeks the destruction 
of every thing valuable or respectable; 
and certainly, no army could be more for-. 
midable, whilst it lasted, than an army of 
robbers and murderers. 
no paradox to say, that against such an 
army, the progress and result of the war 
would not entirely depend on the number 
of our victories, or on the extent of our 
conquests. The surest mode, perhaps 
would be, in resisting their progress, till 
they should ultimately defeat themselves 
by sinking under their own unnatural 
exertions. — Under such circumstances, 
would any noble lord advise his majesty 
to open a negociation for a peace or for an 
armistice? Such a proposition was big 
with absurdity, folly, and dishonour. It 
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Perhaps it was 


supposed a compact with men who, by 
their perfidious seizure of our merchants 
property, centrary to the commercial 
treaty, had shown themselves regardless 
of public faith, and who had established 
it as a principle, that what they called a 
free people, ought not to be restrained by 
any compact whatever. Supposing a treaty 
to be made with them, would it be pos- 
sible to disarm on the faith of such a 
treaty? Would it be expedient, for the 
sake of such a treaty, to renounce the 
prospects which we now had of taking 
their foreign possessions? They had de- 
clared that they would build large fleets : 
in such a moment, and with a great supe- 
riority on our part, would it be wise to 
withdraw our fleets, in order to give to 
France the means of completing hers ?— 
There was another possible mode of con- 
duct, but so grossly dishonourable, that he 
was ashamed to mention it; he meant the 
withdrawing our armies from the conti- 
nent; the consequence of which would 
be, that the Austrian Netherlands and the 
United Provinces would fall into the 
possession of the regicide hordes, and of 
such malignant and desperate adventurers 
as might be collected from every other 
nation. From that hour, every port 
now open to our trade between Denmark 
and France, would be in the same state 
as the unfortunate town of Bourdeaux ; 
and all the ports of Holland would be 
crowded with pirate vessels, manned by 
the refuse of France, and paid by the 
pillage of Amsterdam. It had happened 
to him to see the near approach of the 
calamity which he was now describing : 
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it had been prevented by the wise exer- 
tions of the king’s ministers and of the 
republic of Holland; but from what he 
had since seen in general Dumourier’s 
printed correspondence, it was evident, 
that, if the French army had succeeded in 
passing the Moerdyck, their general would 
have employed with effect the riches, re- 
sources, and local advantages of the 
United Provinces, and would havemocked 
every effort to drive him again out of Hol- 
land. He laid much stress on this point, 
because he thought that much must de- 
pend on maintaining the continental war 
with the utmost vigour and effect; that 
there was no other mode of effectual 

crushing the unprovoked hostilities eich 
France had begun, and was driving against 
us: that there were possible cases of in- 
sular policy, in which our interests might 
differ from those of the continent; but he 
would venture to assert that the day 
which should see the Austrian Netherlands 
and the United Provinces completely 
possessed by France, would not long pre- 
cede the general confusion of Europe, 
and ultimately the downfall of Great Bri- 
tain. He might, perhaps, be asked whe- 
‘ther he would continue the war, so long 
as the confusions of France should con- 
tinue? He would answer, that the war 
-had not, on the part of England, been a 
war either of ambition or expediency, 
-but of strict necessity; and that he would 
continue it, not.so long as the confusions 
of France should continue, but so long 
as those confusions should profess and 
struggle to extend themselves over every 
other sae Our situation called for 
the union of whatever was wise and re- 
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could long maintain her expenee, without 
taxes, or the power of imposing taxes. 
It appeared by the late reports of the 
Convention, that her expenses in one 
month were equal to the war expenses 
of England in a year. On our part, the 
prospect was the reverse. The interior 
of the kingdom was opulent and pros- 
perous; new markets were opening for 
our merchants and manufacturers in the 
Mediterranean and in the West Indies ; 
and our income was such, as to have pro- 
duced in the last year a larger sum than 
was stated by Mr. Pitt in 1791 as the 
probable peace revenue. Lastly, there 
was some encouragement in the consci-< 
ousness of a just and righteous cause. 
On the whole, he trusted, that, by the 
blessing of God, Great Britain would add 
to the best and brightest pages of her 
history, the glory of protecting the in- 
dependence of Europe, and of preserving 
the whole system of civil and religious 
society and the existing and future ages 
of mankind, from the miseries with which 
the French pestilence has menaced them. 
His lordship concluded by seconding the 
motion for the address. , 

The Earl of Guilfordsaid: It is impose 
sible that any noble lord can refuse to 
congratulate his majesty upon the bravery 
of his army and navy; it is impossible 
that any person can withhold his congra- 
tulations upon the success of his majes< 
ty’s arms by sea and land; and itis equally 
impossible that any loyal subject should 
wish to keep back that aid which may be 
necessary to obtain every just and ho- 
nourable object that his majesty may be 
in pursuit of ; but when it is proposed to 


: ee in parliament; for the union of ; support his majesty in the prosecution of 

all the power, faculties, and exertion of | the war, it becomes the dignity and wis 
the nation. He felt strong hopes that the | dom of this House to consider the object 
event would be decidedly favourable to | and end of it. When it was first proposed 
our prosperity and security. He saw ta prosecute the war with vigour, the 
France destroying herself by exertions, ; avowed object of it was the protection of 
which he trusted would end in her ruin, | our allies and the security of these king- 
before she couldeffectuate the ruin which doms: but wait am I to hear, thrat that 
she malignantly sought to carry to other . object is now changed, and that nothing: 
nations; he saw her beggared by the dere- less is professed this day than the resto~ 
liction of her manufactures, commerce, | ration of monarchy, as it was established: 
and agriculture ; torn by civil dissensions, _ under the old government. It is of little 
depopulated by maintaining fourteen ar-' consequence in whose person it is to be 
mies, by famine, by emigration, by a ge- ' established, and vain are the eftorts, if 
neral depravity ot manners, and above they are made only to substitute Calonne 
all, by that permanent massacre which for Robespierre or Danton. When lord 
had prevailed from the 2nd of September Hood negociated with the Toulonese, 
1792, and which was called in France “a, and when they were induced to receive 
continued exercise of a revolutionary | him into their port, it was under the ex~- 
power.” Nor was. it possible. that she | press: stipulation of supporting the con- 
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stitution of 1789 ; but of the constitution 
of 1789, which has been properly styled 
a “ stupendous fabric of human wisdom 
and virtue,”* and against which our allies 
on the continent have declared war, we 
this day hear not a word. If lord Hood 
was not authorized to propose the terms 
which he offered, his public declaration 
to the people of France is a scandalous 
reflection upon thc government of this 
country. Does the address propose that 
we should prosecute the war for the 
protection of our allies? Has Holland 
once entered into the minds of his 
majesty’s ministers, or the noble lords 
who with so much eloquence supported 
the address? It is but too obvious from 
the language which they have used, 
that the objects which they have in view 
are widely different from those by which 
they lured the public into this unfortunate 
war. Let us, however, for a moment 
suppose that the end which ay wish to 
obtain is the protection of Holland and 
of Great Britain against the incursions of 
the French republicans, could not this 
have been as effectually obtained, by ne- 
gociation as by warfare? When that had 
failed, it would have been time enough to 
commence hostilities ; and there are few, 
I believe, who are not now convinced that 
- the safety of Holland would have been 
better secured by the conciliating voice 
of our ambassador at Paris, than by the 
thunder of cannon. It may be said, that 
the moment I allude to was not the most 
favourable, that the French were at that 
time so elated with their astonishing suc- 
cesses, that they would have listened to 
no terms which the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain, and her good faith to her allies, 
could have permitted her to offer. The 
history of that period, and the language 
and efforts of her ministers, ambassadors, 
and generals, afford a complete refutation 
of such an assertion. But let us even 
here again concede to those who are of 
this opinion. We know of another pe- 
riod, the circumstances of which can 
give no support to such an argument: 
were they not sufficiently humbled in the 
course of last summer, by a retreat as 
speedy and disastrous as their march was 
Fapid and Victorious—When their army 
had been half destroyed, and the remains 
ef it had been almost totally disorganized 
when they had been driven from Bra- 
bant, and had been unsuccessful from 

eT 
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Western Flanders to the Rhine—when 
several of their provinces had been in- 
vaded, and their most important fortres- 
ses had been subdued, is there a noble lord 
who does not believe that they would 
have been eager to listen to such terms of 
peace as became the dignity and justice 


of this country to offer ?>—Much has been 


said of the signal advantages we have 
gained over them, and the certain pros 


pect we have of a speedy peace, by vi- 
gorously exerting the strength and apply- 
ing the resources of this country in the 
rosecution of the war. Our advantages, 
7 much fear, will be greatly counterba- 
lanced by the expenses we have incurred, 
and the losses sustained by our traders and 
manufacturers. If we also compare the 
conquests made by the allies with the 
present position of the French armies, it 
ismuch to be feared, that the former have 
not much to boast of. May it not rea- 
sonably be inquired, whether we have not 
already obtained the end which we pro- 
pared and after the obtaining of* which, 
is majesty’s ministers repeatedly and so- 
lemnly declared they would pursue every 
measure that should tend to procure a 
speedy, safe, and honourable peace? Our 
allies, the Dutch, are in perfect security. 
The French have been driven from their 
territories, and confined within limits, be- 
yond which we ought not to attempt to 
ass. The'noble lords admit, that they 
have made the most stupendous efforts, 
and such as_have astonished all Europe; 
but this, rising ina mass, say they, can- 
not be repeated. It is a violent convul+ 
sion which must exhaust the nation, or,’ 
at least, so far weaken it, as to bring it to 
a low pitch of humiliation. The same 
causes, my lords, will produce the same 
effects. The pressure of an invading 
enemy only bends the bow to give the ar- 
row a greater force. Their extensive 
territories we are all acquainted with; 
their vast numbers, and great internal re- 
sources, are unquestioned ; and whatever 
may be their dissensions and massacres, 
we find them capable of bringing into the 
field, troops that have successfully op- 
posed the best disciplined armies in Eu- 
rope. What reason have you to believe, - 
that those troops which they will oppose 
to us in the next campaign, will be less: 
disciplined, or worse appointed than those 
we have already had to contend with? 
History teaches us that experience makes’ 
the soldier, and practice often leads to— 
victory.—There is another argument ad- 
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duced to encourage us in the prosecution 
of the war, arising from the destruction 
of the ships and naval stores at Toulon. 
The noble mover says, that this alone 
will compensate us for all our losses and 
expenses incurred during the war; and 
whatever may be their future form of go- 
vernment, they will not for many years, 
perhaps an age to come, be able to disturb 
_ the tranquillity of this country. To es- 
timate our gain by the losses of the French 
is not the most accurate method of calcu- 
lation. I cannot see how the reducing of 
France to poverty will enrich Great Britain. 
Was it for the purpose of makmg a parti- 
tion of France amongst the allies, that we 
so benevolently interfered 2? Was it then, 
_ for the purpose of destroying her wonted 
consequence, that we so humanely inter- 
posed our fleets and armies in behalf of 
Louis 17th.? Isit to reduce her for the 
future to the lowest degree in the scale 
of nations, whatever may be her form of 
government, that we are to prosecute 
this disastrous war? Our allies may, per- 
haps, owe us some obligations if this be the 
case; but no Frenchmen of any descrip- 
tion, royalists or republicans, can thank us 
after having discovered this cloven foot. 
The arguments suggested in favour of the 
continuance of the war may in general be 
reduced to two heads: the policy of it, 
and the necessity of it. The policy of it, 
if there be any, must be founded upon 
some present gain, or future advantage 
that we are to reap from it. Circumstanc- 
ed as the two countries are, our interest 
would be promoted by its prosperity, 
rather than ruin. A neighbouring nation, 
desolated and impoverished, can hold out 
no advantage to this country, whose pros- 
, perity depends upon the flourishing state 
of her trade and commerce. If you dry 
‘up the resources of France, you destroy 
your own markets. If you desolate her, 
she will have no commodities to exchange 
with you, or money to purchase what 
you have to sell. But be the policy what 
It may, if it be not founded in justice and 
in honour, it should be spurned by a nation 
hitherto famed for those distinguished 
virtues. The arguments adduced to prove 
the necessity of continuing our warlike 
operations against France, may be re- 
duced to three heads. It is said, that we 
must go on; first, because it is necessa 

to oppose the progress of the Frenc 

arms; secondly, it is necessary thereby to 
prevent the propagation of French prin- 
principles: thirdly, we must persevere, 
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until such a government can be estab- 
lished that will induce us to treat, under 
the fairest prospect of obtaining a lasting 
and honourable peace. I mean net, to 
deny, that the progress of the French 
arms was at one time very alarming. It 
threatened the annihilation of the Dutch, 
our most valuable allies; and if it had not 
been timely checked, .it rate have en- 
dangered the salvation of this country. 
The state of things is however quite re- 
versed; the French are separated from 
them by a sufficient distance: and some 
regard ought to be paid to their public de- 
clarations, ‘‘ That they do not mean to 
interfere in the internal government of 
any country, nor will they make war upon 
any nation that is not the aggressor.” 
But have ministers calculated the force 
and the resources by which they are to 
accomplish this important end? Much 
reliance, no doubt, must be placed upon 
the assistance of our allies; but our hoper 
cannot be much brightened by the pros- 
pect of assistance from those whom we | 
are obliged to subsidize for their own pres _ 
servation. It is notorious to all Europe, — 
that the resources of Austria are ex- 
hausted. The Emperor can no longer 
levy fresh imposts upon his subjects, and 
he is left to the precarious support of 
private benevolences. As to the king of 
Prussia, his distresses are no secret in 
Europe. It is well known that he either 
cannot, or will not contribute any material 
assistance to another campaign. From 
whom he expects assistance I know not; 
but I know the parliament of great Britam 
will hesitate before they tax their own 
husbandmen and manufacturers, to ease 
the burthens of the peasantry of Branden- 
burgh. But it is urged, that we must at 
any rate prevent the importation of French 
principles, that are destructive of the 
peace of every civilized government. The 
doctrine is not more exploded, that you 
cannot make converts by the sword, than 
that you cannot prevent the dissemination 
of political, or any other principles, by 
the aid of arms. But what more apt 
means than those used by the allies could 
have been devised to spread the false phi- 
losophy of the French, which is justly re-. 
probated by every wise and good man? If 
vou wish to crush the Jacobins of this 
country; if you desire to render abortive. 
the machinations of a British convention; 
if, you would impress upon the minds of 
his majesty’s subjects, a sense of the 10- 


estimable blessings resulting from our ex~ 


, 
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cellent constitution, prove to them that ' of all the treaties which existed between 
they have a government that will secure this country and foreign powers—a mea> 
to them their liberty and property, to- | sure which it would be dishonourable for . 
gether with all theadvantages of peace and | this country to pursue, and which must 

prosperity. Itis in vain that you tell them | ultimately end in our ruin and disgrace. 
the British Constitution is the wisest and Earl Spencer said, that he meant to vote 
best that was ever framed ; you must : for the address, for the same reason as the 
make them feel that they actually enjoy , noble duke, being persuaded of the jus- 
under it those advantages which it is cal- | tice and necessity of the war, and that the 


culated to afford them. Lastly, It is said . 
that you have no persons to treat with | 
who have the power or inclination to secure 
to you a lasting peace. If I were asked 
who those are with whom we ought to 
open a negociation, I would answer, those 
men (be they whom they may) who have 
the direction of the arms and of the force 
‘of the country. If you offer them terms 
which are safe, they will close with you, 
and the treaty which it is their interest to 
eonclude, the same interest will bind them 
to observe. No difficulty ought to arise 
from the form of the government with 
which I propose you should negociate 
peace. e are at peace with govern- 
ments that bear a strong resemblance to 
that now existing in France. We have 
treated with those of the same description, 
and we are actually in alliance with Dant- 
zick, I shall, therefore, submit the fol- 
Jowing amendmient to the address; ‘* That 
this House do thank his majesty for the 
gracious declarations which he has been 
pleased to make of the views and _ prin- 
ciples by which he is guided, in the pro- 
‘secution of the present war; but they 
hope his majesty will seize the earliest 
opportunity to conelude a peace, by 
which the permanent safety of his sub- 
jects, and the independence and security 
of Europe may be provided for; and that 
they humbly hope no difficulty may pre- 
vent the attainment of so desirable an 


object from the form ef government which | 
| merit and ability of their conduct durin 
“the last campaign. 
‘that which in the reign of queen Anne 


may be established in France.”’ 

The Duke of Portland said, he felt it 
incumbent upon him to give something 
more than a silent vote upon the present 
occasion. He had, at the commencement 
of the war, acknowledged his opinion of 
the justice and necessity of it ; and he was 
now more convinced of both. He thought 
it the duty of every man to concur in 
strengthening the hands of government, 
as a vigorous prosecution of the war ap- , 
peared to him the only means of saving 
the country, and bringing the war to an 
honourable and favourable issue. He did 
not know to what the amendment could 
tend, unless it went torecommenda breach 

[ VOL. XXX.] | 


preservation of every thing that was valu- 
able in civil society depended on it. He 
was extremely sorry to be obliged to sa- 
crifice old friendships, and to abandon po- 
litical connexions with those with whorh 
he had long been in the habit of acting ; 
but such a sacrifice, painful as it was, must 
be made, when conscience and the most 
deliberate reflection convincedhim that at 
s0 momentous a crisis every other consi- 
deration ought to give way to the welfare 
of his country. He acknowledged that he 
felt particular pain in separating himself 
from a gentleman, whose amiable qualities 
in private life had long since entitled him 
to his. warmest regard, and whose elo- 
quence and ability in parliament he co#- 
templated on the present occasion with 
admiration, mixed with emotions of afflic- 
tion, because the gentleman to whom he 
alluded had appeared to him te have go- 
verned himself since the tevolution in 


‘France by principles closely connected 


with.those which had given birth to con- 
duct. and practices in that country so dis- 
gusting to humanity, and so full of horrof. 
Great therefore as the sacrifice was, he 


‘felt it his duty to make it, and could not 


help uniting, with every other well-wisher 
of his country, to strengthen the hands 
of his majesty’s ministers in support of the 
sentiments that day delivered from the 
throne. He would therefore support the 
Address, and joined in the just tribute of 
praise to his majesty’s ministers for the 
They had achieve 
was generally considered as a master 
piece of policy; indeed, they had even 


effected a greater combination of powers 


to oppose the progress of the French 
carnege and devastation than formed the 


grand alliance of that eta; they -had 


also in a great measure stopped the mis- 

chief of the dissemination of French prin- 

ciples and doctrines, so subversive of all 

pore and tranquillity, the effects of which 
ad abolished religion and humanity in 

France. He reprobated the idea of ma- 

king peace with those who denied the 
[3 2] | 
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_ existence of a God, and had declared pér- 
etual war against all states where the 
aws of civil government opposed a barrier 
to their wild and extravagant system of 
equality—a system founded in the gros- 
sest absurdity, and maintained by murder 
and rapine. The war appeared to him to 
be just and necessary. He was therefore 
for a vigorous prosecution of it, as the 
only means we had of preserving the con- 
‘stitution of this country, and securing the 
tranquillity of Europe. , 
The Earl of Coventry said, ifthe minis- 
try of this country did not oppose the mad 
politics of France, if they did not put a 
stop to the wild enthusiasm of the Repub- 
lic, if French principles prevailed, our 
wooden walls would be rendered. useless, 
and all the property in England would not 
be worth five years purchase. What would 
have been the consequence had the. arms 
‘of France over-run the United Provinces ? 
He would not hesitate a moment to assert 
that Britain would fall; her proud navy 
‘would not be able to protect her. He 
-would not say, as the Roman patriot did 
of old delenda est Carthago, but minuenda 
.es¢ Gallia ; a truth so undeniable, that it 
‘needed not an argument to illustrate or 
-establish its verity. For these reasons, 
he gloried in the cause in which ministers 
‘had embarked, and assured: them that 
.they should have his steady support. 
he Duke of Norfolk said, there was no 
.man more anxious for the maintaining our 
hap y constitution than he was, yet he 
c not induce himself to suppose that 
-those imaginary dangers warranted minis- 
ters in continuing the war. He hoped, since 
-he had often been told in the last sescion, 
‘that they embarked in the war to protect 
the United States, that when they had ac- 
‘complished their object, they would have 
‘withdrawn their troops, or else contented 
themselves with forming a barrier to pro- 
tect those allies for whom we were 80 
dreadfully alarmed. But he was sorry to 
‘hear the object now disclaimed said la- 
‘mented to see the country plunged into a 
continental war, which was likely to ex- 
haust her finances, and which had alread 
‘involved the people of this country in suc 
unheard of calamities. He was convinced 
that there were no danger of the intro- 
duction of French principles into this 
country. The people saw too dreadful an 
example in France to imitate such conduct 
here. He condemned the obstinacy of 


ministry in rejecting all negociation with 


France; since that alone could save the 
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blood of Europe, and ‘terminate these 
dreadful calamities. 

The Earl of Derby, in voting for the 
aniendment, wished that it would admit of 
even yet stronger language. He expec ted 
that ministers would have defined the ob- 


ject of the war ; for his part, he could not 


conceive why it was continued. Was it 
to extirpate republicanism, .and establish 
royalty in France? Ifso, we must wait for 
the extirpation of every man in it. He 


{could not ascertain the amount of our 


losses in men on the.continent, but he 
could state that the sufferings of our.ma- 
nufacturers and traders were very great. 
He did not see what advantages we were 
toderive from this war. Whathad been the 
conduct of ourallies? Was not Austria crip- 
pled in her resources, and had not the em- 
peror been notoriously disappointed in hig 
application for the voluntary aids of his 
subjects? Did the declared poverty of the 
king of Prussia promise a wider extent of — 
warlike preparations? He had declared | 
that he would not enter the field again 
unless paid by this country. Russia had, 
indeed, joined in the opinion that it -was a 
common cause, in which all kingdoms and 
every people were alike interested: but 
her good wishes were the sole aids fur- 
nished by that enlightened and liberal po- 
tentate. When he thought of the powers 
we were to subsidize, he was at a loss to 
conceive how far this complaisance might 
us. Would our resources suffice to 
keep up the bankrupt armies of all Eu- 
rope? He was very strenuous fora peace, 
and as to the persons with whom we were 
to treat, we must treat with those who are 


entrusted with the executive power of 


France. He abhorred the atrocities they 
had committed, but the love of peace 
should predominate over every other con- 
sideration, and it was the duty of minis- 
ters to effect it. 

' The Earl of Kinnoul voted forthe Ad- 
dress, and said he would give ministers his 
most firm and zealous support in prosecut- 
ing the war. ; 

The Earl of Mansfield said:—I shall 
not tire your lordships with the repetition 
ef sentiments which I have more thag 
once declared, I will only say, that if 
among many signal advantages, there have 


-been some unfavourable events, if unfore- 


seen obstacles have obstructed the pro- 
gress of the arms of our allies, these cir- 
cumstances operate upon my mind only as 
additional incentives to engage me to give 
to the government of my country, my 
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feeble, but most cordial and zealous, sup- | give them the power. Torrents of lava, 
port, in the prosecution of this just and | as we all know, work but partial destruc- 
mecessary war. I give it in the full confi- | tion but if they could effect their purpose 
dence that ministers will steadily pursue | by the dissemination of their principles, 
the line of conduct so clearly and so| the contagion of their example, and the 
strongly marked in his majesty’s speech | introduction of anarchy like theirs, the 
from the throne. I give it, in the confi- | certain consequences must be immediate 
dence that with steady perseverance, with | universal ruin. If I have been at all suc- 
manly fortitude, with wise, spirited, and | cessful in stating the true objects of the 
well-directed exertions, they will prose- | war, it is clear that the amendment pro- 
cute the war, till the great objects of it | posed militates against them all. By 
shall be attained. It gave me much satis- | endeavouring to catch at momentary de- 
faction to find those objects so clearly | lusive repose, you will double all the evils 
pointed out in the speech from the throne, | you wish to repel; you will, in a word, 
as I have often been apprehensive that | surrender the fortress by receiving the 
they are not sufficiently understood by the | enemy within its walls. I contend, thata 
country at large; nor is it always remem- | lasting peace with France, in its present. 
bered how essentially this war differs | situation, is impossible in the nature of 
from every other iiehich this nation has | things. It is as clear a proposition as 
been engaged. As to the origin of the | any in Euelid, that you cannot treat, 
war, it began by the unprovoked aggres-| you cannot make alliance with anar- 
aion of France. It is eontinued, not from|chy. |The noble earl has said, very 
motives of resentment, not merely to ob- | truly, that you may treat with an usurper, 
tain satisfaction and indemnity for our-| and has given some instances where we 
selves and our allies for theinjuries receiv- | have done so. . History furnishes us many 
ed. That is, no doubt, one feature in this | more; most of the great nations of Eu- 
buainess, but not the principal feature, as | rope treated with Cromwell, but Cromwell 
I conceive. This is not my lords, a war of | had permanent power. There, my lords, 
ambition or conquest ; er, if it be a war of | is the true distinction. The conditions of 
ambition, it is the noblest ambition tliat | peaee are, intheir very nature lasting en- 
ever actuated the mind of man. Its great | gagements. ‘You cannot then, in sense 
object is, to restore the blessings of order | and reason, enter into such engagements 
and government to France, and, by that | with those, who, from the instability 
restoration, to secure to ourselves and the | of their situation, have no prospect 
rest of Europe, those blessings which or- | of being able to perform that for which 
der amd government can alone bestow. | they engage, I again repeat— non meus 
Our great aim is to resist and defeat the | hic sermo—-you may, and, under the pre- 
wild attempts of those who have declared | sent circumstances, I think you must 
it to be their deliberate purpose to “ dis- | wage war-with anarchy; peace and alli- 
organize” Europe, as they call it: that is, | ance with her you cannot make. How 
to subvert this and every other regular | frequently the scene has shifted in France 
governmert ; to trample upon all pro- {| your jordahins need not be told. Consider 
perty; to break all the ties of civil so- | for a moment who they were with whom 
ciety; to deprive men of every present | you must have treated, had you attempted 
comfort, of every future hope, and reduce | a negociation some months ago. What is 
them to the same wretched level with | become of those leaders now? They have 
themselves, We wage war with those | vanished fromthescene; theyhavefallenby 
who are not our enemies alone, but who | the keen edge of that tyranny which them- 
have declared themselves hostes humani | selves contributed to raise ; guiltless, per- 
generts by their avowed conspiracy against | haps, of the crimes for which they suffered, 
the general interests of mankind. I recol- | they perished by the most equitable of all 
lect at the moment, that in a vapouring | laws. ‘ Necis artifices arte perire sua.” 
letter, addressed by a M. Fouche to the | Would Robespierre andhis adherents have 
committee of safety, he says, “ let the re- | thought themselves bound by any engage- 
public act as one. great volcano pouring | mentsthe Girondistshad formed? Is there 
forth its destructive lava upon this infa- | more stability in the condition of Robes- 
mous island.” Strong as the expression | pierre and his crew? Why should that be 
may seem, it gives an imperfect idea of | supposed? Is it because there has been 
the mischief they would certainly bring | more rapine, more plunder, more eruelty, 
upon-us,.if God, in his vengeance, should more violation of every right, more fla- 
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grant outrage ofevery kind? Would they 
who overturn this tyranny to substitute a 
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of every one, especially from the remark- 
able analogy which many of them bore te 


tyranny of their own, respect the condi- | the events of the present day, that it was in 


tions of a peace made by the tyrants they 
had deposed? St. Just, one of the most 
moderate orators of the Convention, had 
used this expression; Let Britain awake, 
and we will assist her to get rid of kings.” 
I hope my lords, this and every subsequent 
day will show that Britain is awake ; that 
she feels the warmest gratitude for the 
numberless blessings we enjoy under the 
Hlustrious family called to the government 
of these kingdoms. We have learned 
from long and happy experience, that, for 
a great country hke this, limited monar- 
ehy constitutes the best and wisest govern- 
ment that can be framed. We know, and 
did know even before the sad example of 
France, that a wild and lawless democracy 
ts the sharpest tyranny that can be endur- 
ed by man. But my lords, with all rever- 
ence to monarchy be it spoken, he has a 
very natrow and imperfect idea of this great 
contest, who conceives it to be merely the 
cause of kings. No, it is a much greater 
cause, it is the cause of order; of society, of 
government, of religion, and law, against 
that wild phrensythat labours'to subvert and 
destroy them all. Having formed a power- 
ful confederacy to oppose a barrier to such 
madness, shall England desert the cause? 
Forbid # every principle of reason and 
policy; forbid it every sentiment of ho- 
hour, every feeling of humanity ! 

The Earl of Hardwick said, he should 
. not have troubled the House at so late an 
hour, if he had not felt that there was at 
the present time a call almost irresistible 
upon every man, who had at any time had 
an opportunity of stating his opinion in 
public, to stand forth and declare his 
sentiments, at amomentthemost alarming, 
to the safety of this country of any that 
had occured since the commencement 
ef the present century. At that period, 
the nation was engaged in a contest for the 
security of the Protestant religion, for its 
rights and liberties, and not only for its 
own rights and liberties, but for the rights, 
liberties, and independency of the nations 
of Europe. It was contending for those 
great objects, against the overgrown 


power and exorbitant ambition of the 


French monarchy ; it was contending for 
them at the instance of one of the wisest, 
‘ablest, most patriotic, most ill-treated 
kings, that ever sat upon the throne of this 


or ef any country. The events of those 


timesmust be so familiar to therecollection 


which 


some degree necessary to apologise for 
alluding to them; but he trusted their 
lordships would allow him to point their 
attention more particularly to one or twe 
paragraphs of the last speech which was 
delivered by king William to the English 
parliament : a speech so much admired 
by every friend to the Revolution, that — 
it was printed in the English, Dutch, and 
French languages, and was preserved for 
many years as an ornament and a decora- 
tion in many houses in England and Hol- 
land, and considered as the king’s last le- 
gacy, not only to his own subjects, but to 
all Protestant people. The speech begins, 
by stating, that ‘‘ the king promises him- 
self that parliament is met together full of 
that just sense of the common danger of 
Europe, and the resentment of the late 

roceedings of the French king, which 


been so fully and universally ex- 
pressed in the loyal and seasonable ad- 


dresses of his people.”* It then pro- 
ceeds to describe the indignity offered to 
himself, and the whole nation, by set- 
ting up the pretended prince of Wales, 
which so nearly concerned every man 
who had a regard for the Protestant 
religion, or the present and future quiet 
and happiness of the country. The 
next paragraph of the speech, was 80 
peculiarly descriptive of situation in 
is country would be placed, 
with respect to the rest of Europe, if 
the power of France could not be re- 
strained within due limits; and ex- 
eae in such strong and intelligible 
anguage, the extent to which the island 
was interested in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, that he desired the liberty of 
reading the whole of it to the. House: 
“By the French king’s placing his grand- 
son on the throne of Spain, he is in a@ 
condition to oppose the rest of Euro 

unless speedy and effectual measures 

taken. Under this pretence, he is become 
the real master of the whole Spanish mo- 
narchy ; he has made it to be entirely de- 
pending on France, and disposes of it as 
of his own dominions ; and by that means 
he has surrounded his neighbours im such 
# manner, that though the name of peace 


‘may be said to continue, yet they are put 
| to the expense and inconveniences of war. 


This must affect England in the nearest 


*See Vol. 5 p. 1929. 
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and most sensible manner, in respect ‘to 
our trade, which will soon become preca- 
rious, in all the valuable branches ef it 
in respect to our peace and safety at. 
home, which we cannot hope should long 
continue ; and in respect to that part 
which England ought to take in the pre- 
servation of the liberty of Europe, king 
William then proceeds to say: “ It is fit 
I should tell you, the eyes of all Europe 
are upon this parliament; all matters are 
at a stand, till your resolutions are known ; 
and therefore no time ought to be lost.” 
Then follow these remarkable words ; 
‘¢ you have yet an opportunity, by God’s 
oe to secure to you and your pos- 
ag the quiet enjoyment of your religion 
and liberties, if you are not. wanting to 
yourselves, but will exert the anciant vi- 
gour of the English nation ; but I tell you 
era my opinion is, if you do not lay 
old on this occasion, you have no reason 
to. hope for another.” ‘The noble earl 
then proceeded to urge, that unfortu- 
nately this was precisely the situation in 
which Englishmen stood at present. If 
we did not lay hold on this occasion, we 
had no reason to hope for another. If we 
were not able, engaged in the same cause 
with the greater part of Europe, and con- 
tending for every thing that was dear and 
Interesting to mankind, to check and re- 
strain the overgrown and unnatural power, 
the restless ambition, and the vindictive 
spirit of the French Republic, when could 
we hope for another opportunity? And 
dangerous, indeed, would be the attempt 
to make peace, unless the power of France 
to injure her neighbours was considerably 
diminished, and our power to confirm 
the security and tranquillity of Europe 
considerably strengthened and confirmed. 
But it was rather singular, that the im- 
Saati! of making peace with the 
rench Republic, in its present convulsed 
and uncertain state, should not only be 
remy ta but stated im the strongest man- 
ner, by a person fully competent to jud 
of it; and that, in this country, dhe aus 
position of a treaty being practicable or 
prudent, should be urged by so respec- 
table an authority as the neble earl’ who 
moved the amendment. He alluded to 
M. Brissot, who had published in Paris, 
in May last, a letter to his Constituents, 
which the prevailing party in that free 
and envied country suppressed, inypri- 


soned its author, ad since executed him, | 


without hearing his defence, ia company 
with one-and-twenty of his colleagues. 
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In this remarkable letter, M. Brissot ob- 
serves, that the nations of Europe cannot 
treat with anarchy ; and whatever may be 
thought of his own motives for it, recome 
mends, in the-strongest terms, the re-es- 
tablishment of order, for the purpose of 
restoring a government, in which foreign 
powers may confide, and with which they 
may treat with security for the re-esta- 
blishment of the peace of Europe. It 
was for the establishment of such a go- 
vernment that we were now contending, 
and not for any particular form of govern- 
ment, or for the dismemberment of the 
country, and if the united efforts of so 
large a part of Europe were unable to ac- 
complish the destruction of a system so 
hostile to every principle of order, liberty, 
and public happiness, .there was an end 
of ail regular government, and of every 
thing that was essential to the existence 
of civil society. 

Earl Stanhope said, he had heard several 
noble lords pledge themselves to give 
their support to ministers in the prosecu- , 
tion of the war: he would pledge him- 
self to give that war his determined op- 
position, as meddling with the internal 
government of France, with which we had 
no right to interfere, and as being unjust, 
ruinous, and unnecessary. He should 
therefore give the amendment his firm 
support ; but as he thought the words in 
which it was put, might not be fully un- 
derstood, he gave notice, that on Thurs- 
day next he should move an Address to 
his majesty, to acknowledge the French 

bl | 


ublic. a 

"Phe Marquis of Lansdown said, that he 
thought he saw pretty evident marks of 
a change in the public sentiment, respect- 
ing the war. Sure he was, that when men 
came to reflect coolly, they would be 
convinced that it was unnecessary in its 
commencement, and highly impolitic in 
its continuance. As for the speech de- 
livered from the throne, considering it the 
aioe of the ministry, he would oppose 
the greater part of it; little, very little of 
it, was there to which he could give the 
smallest approbation. Noble lords had as< 
serted, that this war was totally different 
from any ether in the history of this coun- 
try. e could find but one which it 
strongly resembled, aad which was nearl 

the destruction of England, the war wit 

America. Though this war was carried 
on perhaps injudiciously, he was certain 
that wasmuch worse. ‘The ministers sud 


they were ignorant how they should pro- 
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ceed; with whom they should treat. Be- | 


fore they made such assertions, let them 


ask general Wurmeer, if there was no ex- 
isting government in France? Let them 
ask the duke of Brunswick and the ae 


‘of Prussia! Let them ask my lord Hoo 


and sir Gilbert Elliot ! let them ask the- 
Royalist army of La Vendee! let them 
ask the unfortunate Lyonese! let them 
ask the Spaniards, retreating before their 
arms! all these he was afraid must confess 
greatly 
feared that it would not be long before 
the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, and the duke 
of York, must allow that there was a go- 
It did not require 

much of the spirit of divination to pro- 
nounce a year ago, what would be the 
fatal consequences of involving the coun- 
_ try in a war against opinions; the avowed 

object of which was to repel unprovoked 

aggressions, but the real one was to pre- 
scribe laws to an independent country. 
rom the. throne 
would remove or confirm the delirium 
that had been produced in the public 
mind, he could not take upon him to say ; 
but it certainly contained information 
that must be acceptable to all that pre- 
The amendment 
did not exactly correspond with his ideas, 
although he gave it a preference to the 
Address. The horrid outrages that had 
been perpetrated in France, particularly in 
the island of Noirmoutier, were owing to 


there was a government ; and. he 


vernment in France. 


Whether the speech 


ferred war to peace. 


the delusive hopes the royalists entertain- 


ed of assistance from this country: they 
discovered their error when too late. The 
“tragical event that took place, he chose 
rather to allude to fhan to mention. These 
outrages, he was sorry to say, seemed to 
be terminated only by the extermination 
of one of the contending parties. The 
nable marquis complained of the sort of 
contempt and personal odium endeavoured 
to be thrown on the leading characters in 


the convention, and said it was similar to 


the idle conduct that had been held with 
respect tothe congress in America, during 
ry. He 
said, it was weak and foolish to talk of 


the mischievous war with that count 


English morality, in contradistinction to 
the conduct and manners of the French re- 
publicans. The fast-day was approaching, 
and esti he was not fond of party dis- 
courses from the pulpit, he should be 
dto hear a sermon on a text, which 
e had always considered as one of the 
best parts of the scripture, viz. the para- 
ble of the pharisee and the publican. - 


/ 
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The Earl of Lauderdale said, he felt 
uneasy at rising to speak to the quetion, 
from a painful recollection of the rash 
conduct of the ministry, in not offering 
an alliance and treaty with France, and 
from the recollection how the ministers 
had treated the negociations of the re- 
public, and the shameful and indignant 
manner with which they dismissed the 
minister, sent by the republic, to enter 
into alliance with this country. He called 
on noble lords to consider the situation 
of the country, and to: recollect how ma- 
terially different the measures of ministers. 
had been in the last campaign to what 
they declared to be their object in the next 
campaign. The war was engaged in to 
protect the country of the allies from in- 
vasion, that they declared: to be the ob- 
ject; but had they kept that in view? 
Did the declaration of lord Hood and sir 
Gilbert Elliot at Toulon show that to be 
the object? Did the capture of the far- 
tified towns in the Netherlands manifest 
that to be the only motive? No, it was 
evident they wished to establish the old 
government, and that the revival of mon- 
archy in France was what induced minis- 
try to persevere in hostilities. But he did 
not hesitate a moment to assert, that if 
this was the object they had in view, the 
campaign was conducted with inability by 
ministry, and that they had let slip the 
only opportunity of effectuating their wish, 
namely, the time when the duke of York, 
and Saxe-Cobourg, were advancing to 
the internal part of France. Had they 
persevered then, had they marched for- 
ward to the capital, the Convention might 
have trembled for their safety, the repub- 
lic might have shuddered for its existence. 
But they omitted the only period for suc- 
cess, and gave the victorious arms of the 
republic an opportunity of destroying the 
only remaining friends of royalty in Brit- 
tany and La Vendee. A noble duke had 
asserted, that this war was different from 
any we were ever engaged in; that its. 
object was the support of religion and 
es and that it was on our part 
solely defensive. For his part, he 
never dreaded the introduction of French 

rinciples in this country ; but as to the 
atter assertion, could the noble duke be 
serious when he said, that the capture of 
the fortified towns in the Netherlands 
showed it to be defensive? Did the at- 
tempt of sending troops inte the West de- 
monatrate that this was our object? Did 
the capture of Toulon, and the consequent 

. we 
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declaration, show this to be the motive ? 
No: the establishment of monarchy in 
France, was the object which ministers 
wished to effectuate ! but each day should 
convince them of the little expectation 
they could indulge in accomplishing such 
an event. What, he asked, was the situ- 
' ation now of the Republic, compared with 
what it was when we embarked in this 
ruinous war? The resources of Austria, 
of Prussia, and of England were then 
greater, the enemies of France were more 
numerous; but now their internal enemies 
were destroyed, we could hope for nothing 
from the quarter of the royalists; the 
disaffected Lyons was razed to the ground, 
the inhabitants exposed to misery, and 
‘Toulon recovered to the republic. Ina 
word, no internal enemies now remained 
to distract and weaken their exertions.— 
.The only argument made use of by the 
ministers, was the difficulty and the dan- 
er of treating with the government in 
rance. This was the argument made use 
.of when the rashness of former ministers 
had brought England to the verge of ruin, 
during the American war. What, said 
the minister, is the British nation to brook 
to treat with a Hancock? What, sa 
ministers now, shall the nation treat wit 
a Robespierre? If it was asked, with 
whom we were to treat? He replied, as- 
suredly with the ruling power. There 
were some consequences of the war not, 
indeed, immediately connected with the 
-question, but of a nature so lamentable, 
that he could not pass them by on the 
present occasion. The alarm spread by 
ministers had been made the ground of a 
system of persecution. The revolutionar 
tribunal in France was looked on with 
horror and disgust ; but what had been 
the conduct of the courts of justice in this 
.and the neighbouring countries? Had we 
not heard of the most extraordinary sen- 
tences? Were such cruelties ever re- 
membered in the history of our country? 
‘What man could respect that constitution 
which must be protected, by the friend 
becoming a spy on the actions of his 
neighbour, and the hours of domestic 
conviviality being subjected to a state in- 
quisition. In that country to which he 
belonged the courts of justice had ex- 
ceeded every thing that imagination could 
picture; but the illegality of their pro- 
ceedings would be an object of future 
acrutiny. He would not anticipate the 
painful history which would be laid before 
them; but this was one of the conse- 
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quences of this ruinous war. The writings 
of Mr. Paine, which for two years were 
let pass with impunity, were now attacked 
by the provident ministry, and the most 
horrible persecutions were entered into to 
support their impolitic ambition; but 
what was it, that brought about in France 
that revolution we so often lamented. It 
was theenormous severity of punishments ; 
it was the dreadful oppression of the poor. 
Didthe minister of this country take then 
the true way to prevent the introduction 
of French principles? He embarked in 
a war which weighed down the people 
with taxation; and heintroduced a system 
of severity which must make them detest 
not admire, the noble constitution of 
Great Britain. | | 
The Earl of Carlisle wished to be heard, 
in order to notice what hadbeen said by the, 
last noble lord. His majesty’s ministers 
had been charged with having neglected 
their duty, in having refused to negociate ~ 
with M. Chauvelin tor securing the con- 
tinuance of peace with France; but M. 
Chauvelin had no powers to treat for, or 
secure peace. M. Chauvelin had come to 
this country merely to disseminate sedi- 
tion, not to negociate peace ; but all his 


| attempts were vain: he. found the people 


loyal, satisfied, and happy ; and returned 
to France with the unwelcome report, 
that it was impossible to prevail on Bri- 
tish subjects to lessen their affection for 
their sovereign, and love for their con- 
stitution. The amendment conveyed an 
unwarrantable reflection on ministers. Its 
object was, torecommend a speedy peace 
with France, as if they did not desire it; 
and were they not anxious to conclude it 
the moment there was an opening for a 
permanent and secure peace? But could 
such a peace be negociated with men who 
set religion and every moral obligation 
at open defiance, who gloried in atheism ? 

Lord Grenville said, that the principal - 
point for his discussion was the question 
that had been so frequently repeated, 
‘¢ Whom are we to treat with?” He would 
give their lordships a satisfaction more. 
complete than any surmises or arguments 
of his; he would give them the opinion 
of M. Brissot, a man confessedly at the 
head of a -party, whose pee brought 
the unhappy monarch of France to the 
scaffold, and whose crime was by Robe- 
spierre stated to be the plunging of France 
into a war with this country. The exe- 
cutive power, thus according to Brissot, 
is, “ any sanguinary monster, who, in 
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the revolutionary insurrection of a mob, 
is the most ferocious and the most unprin- 
cipled.” If we could have acceded to 
terms proposed by Brissot, can we sup- 
pose that Robespierre would not have 
found it easy to convert into criminal ac- 
cusation the making peace with a tyrant, 
in direct opposition to the will of the 
Convention? But what was the opinion 
of M. Brissot as to our aversion to nego- 
¢iate? Hear his own words: “ The ab- 
surd and impolitic decree of the 19th 
November, which very justly excited un- 
easiness in foreign cabinets.” Here you 
have a justification, by the author of the 
war, of the feelings and the conduct of 
the allied powers. He adds, throwing 
the infamy of that act upon the anar- 
chists, the death of the king was an im- 
politic measure, which, with the massacres 
of the 2nd of September, alienated from 
them all the neutral powers. If they 
were even inclined to descend to negociate 
with the present men in power, Robe- 
Spierre would tell you then they could 
mot do so, unless certain previous stipu- 
lations were complied with: by a decree 
of the Convention, France cannot make 
peace with any power that holds one foot 
of her territory; previously, therefore, 
to negociation, the allies must give up 
the fortresses they have taken, and, once 
affiliated, Brabant, Savoy, and Nice must 
be put in possession of the republicans. 
In the West Indies we must abandon 
€ape Nicola Mole, and in the East we 
must evacuate Pondicherry, and every 


other conquest which manifests that their 


wer in India is annihilated for ever.— 

is lordship then touched upon the per- 
manent nature of the revolutionary power, 
and again quoting the opinions of M. 
Brissot, showed that it struck at every 
thing like authority and order, and that 
the stnews of its. power were confiscation 
and rapine. But the noble earl seemed 
to be completely unacquainted with the 
present state of France. If he thought 
that the people were unanimous in any 
thing, he would tell him, that from the 
commencement of the revolution, a pe- 
riod of more violent dissension never ex- 
isted ; nor were the minds of men ever 
more averse to what pretends to be the 
executive power of the country. Not- 
withstanding the dreadful denunciations 
of the merchants, and every description 
of persons ene degree better than the 
Sans Culottes at Bourdeaux, at Marseilles, 
and at Lyons, so little dependence could 
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they place on the affections of the people, 
that at Lyons for instanee, not one wretch 
could be found sufficiently depraved for 
their confidence, and Paris was obliged 
to supply the municipal officers of the 

n the capital two committees 
were struggling for the ascendancy ; and 
they were deceived, who imagined that 
the faction which had discomfited Brissot, 
would not speedily fall before a more 
bleody rival. Thatthe present successful 
men perceive the same necessity for order 
as their predecessors, and labour to ob- 
tain it, is so ludicrously proved, that, to 
the astonishment and laughter of all man- 


kind, we find the merciful. Robespierre 


become the advocate of the Christian 
religion. Men formerly thought them- 
selves successful in the cause of freedom 
when they destroyed the Bastile: at the 
time of its demolition only two state pri- 
soners were then incarcerated in it. Look 


at the prisons. of France,—at the present 


moment more than 200,000 persons were 
the victims of suspicion and the revolu- 
tionary power. In Paris the gaols, the 
abbeys, every dén which they could con- 
vert tothe safeguard ef the only men of 
worth in France, was full of those un- 
happy objects of diabolical vengeance, 
and about 5,000 persons were now S 

e 
concluded with declaring, that he enter- 
tained the firmest confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the allies ; and that, feel- 
ing the noble task which that House was 
then met to perform, he deduced from 
the decision of that night, and the bles- 
sing of Providence upon their ceuncils, 
the restoration of order and government 


to France, and the preservation of the 


laws, the religion, and the liberties of 
Europe. 

The House divided on the amendment: — 
Contents, 12; Non-Contents, 97. The 
Address was then agreed te. 


List of the Minority. 
Duke of Norfolk Ear! of Guilford 
Duke.of Bedford . Earl of Albemarle 
Marq. of Lansdown. _— Earl Stanhope 
Earlof Derby Earl of Egmont 
Earl of Lauderdale Lord St. John 
E. of Cholmondeley Lord Chedworth 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] His Majesty's Speech hav- 
ing been read, . 

ord Cizfdenrose to propose an Address 
to his Majesty. He could not, he said, 


expect much opposition to the motion be 
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should submit to the House, as it went 
only to acknowledge doctrines that were 
incontrovertible, and to admit facts that 
were notorious. None could oppose the 
Address, he thought, who did not main- 
tain that we were to desert all our allies, 
and make peace, or at least endeavour 
so to do, without their concurrence ; and 
this was a measure too much fraught 
with dangerous consequences to admit of 
defence. The power of France was at 
once, he contended, both the offspring 
and parent of misery and mischief; mas- 
sacre and rapine were the objects of her 
pursuit, and the infallible consequences 
of her dominion. If, therefore, we were 
to permit the present grand alliance. of 
Europe to dissolve, this consequence 
would ensue, that France, in her present 
situation, being more than a match for 
the powers of Europe separately, would 
Over-run every state, and spread her fran- 
tic system of desolation at length into 
this island. We might not be the first 
sacrifice ; but assuredly neither we nor 
any existing power in Europe could long 
escape her dominion. No one, he thought, 
could doubt of this, who considered the 
present character of France, as evinced 
both in her avowed principles and undis- 
guised acts. Peace, every friend to his 
country most certainly wished for ; but 
it must be a peace in fact, and not in sem- 
blance only. At present it was not to be 
obtained with safety ; and any suspension 
of hostility would prove a most destruc- 
tive delusion. Among the many acts of 
‘horrid atrocity in which the present Con- 
vention of Francegloried, it was impossi- 
ble not to remark one, which partook, 
however, of the attribute of justice. 
Brissot and his faction planned and ac- 
complished the murder of his sovereign 
and the destruction of monarchy. This 
same Brissot, and the accomplices of his 
deeds, had ignominieusly perished on the 
scaffold they themselves had erected and 
supplied with vietims.. In this fact, he 
saw not only justice, but a warning to 
those who might think lightly of monar- 
chy; a power so essential to the securit 
of property and the protection of indivi- 
duals. It was no small satisfaction, to 
find the feelings of the people of this 
country so consonant to sound reason and 
. their true interests. The protection which 
the constitution afforded them, they grate- 
fully repaid by attachment and submis- 
sion; all the malicious endeavours of the 
disaffected had failed ; the good sense and 
[ VOL. XXX. ] | 
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honest disposition of Englishmen had 
been proof against them all. The wise 
and vigorous measures adopted in the last 
session, had been productive of the most 
beneficial consequences to the peace and 
prosperity of this kingdom: by them the 
Jacobinical faction which lurked among 
us had been expelled. In Ireland, efforts 
no less daring and violent had been re- 
sorted to by the same agents, or those 
actuated by the same principles; but the 
power of reason rose pre-eminent over 
the intrigues of villainy and anarchy, and 
the tranquillity of these countries were 
now, he trusted, happily secured from all 
innovation; to render which permanent, 
to maintain our national honour and cha- 
racter, and to make the whole civilized 
race happy, were objects which, he had 
no doubt, a firm perseverance in the war 
would secure. The war, he contended, 
was not only just and politic, but forced 
on us by a necéssity which left us no 
choice. The circumstances of the war, 
were neither discouraging nor dishonour- 
able. The territories of our allies had 
been, since the period of our being ferced 
to take a part in it, restored and pro- 
tected ; our commerce had suffered no 
material curtailment; the disposition of a 
great majority of the people was friendly 
to the laudable pursuit of suppressing the 
reign of outrage, bloodshed, and rapine : 
and the system on which our sanguinary 
foes carried on the war, could not be of 
long duration, as their desperate resour- 
ces must have their limits.—The noble 
lord concluded with moving, ) 

“That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, to return his ma- 
jesty the Thanks of this House, for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne. 

‘< To assure his majesty, that the cir- 
cumstances under which we are assembled 
will not fail to command our most serious 
attention, as we are sensible that, on the 
issue of the contest in which we are en- 

| gaged, depend the maintenance of our 
constitution, laws, and religion, and the 
security of all civil society. 

«© That we have observed, with satisfac- 
tion, the advantages which have been ob- 
tained by the arms of the allied powers 
in different parts of Europe, and the 
change which has taken place in the ge» 
neral situation of affairs upon the conti- - 
nent since the commencement of the war; 
and that we must, in a particular manner, 
congratulate his majesty on the valuable 

| possessions which have been acquired from 
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the enemy; on the undisputed superiority 
at sea, which has enabled his majesty to 
afford such effectual protection to the 
commerce of his subjects; and on the 
important and decisive blow which has 
been given to the naval power of his ene- 
mies, under circumstances which reflect 
the highest honour upon the conduct, abi- 
lities, and spirit, of his majesty’s com- 
manders, officers, and forces, both by sea 
and land. 

‘¢ That the system from which our ene- 

mies have derived the méans of tempo- 
rary exertion, founded as it is upon the 
violation of every principle of justice, 
humanity, and religion, evidently produc- 
tive of internal discontent and confusion 
in France, and tending rapidly to exhaust 
the natural and real strength of that coun- 
try, appears to prove, in the strongest 
manner, the necessity of .vigour and per- 
severance on our part, and to afford in 
itself a just expectation of ultimate suc- 
cess. 
_ That we must undoubtedly join with 
his majesty in regretting the necessary 
continuance of the war ; but that we are 
persuaded, that it would be inconsistent 
with the essential interests of his majesty’s 
‘subjects to look to restoration of peace 
on any grounds but such as may provide 
for their permanent safety, and for the 
independence and security of Europe ; 
and it is impossible for us not to perceive, 
that the attainment of these ends is ob- 
structed by the prevalence of a system in 
France, equally incompatible with the hap- 
piness of that country, and with the tran- 
quillity of all other nations. 

« That we acknowledge his majesty’s 
goodness in having directed to be laid be- 
fore us copies of the declaration which 
his majesty has thought proper to issue, 
and also of the several conventions 
and treaties which his majesty has con- 
cluded. 

‘© That we most cordially rejoice that 
his insjenty has so much reason to reflect 
with satisfaction on the steady loyalty and 
firm attachment to the established consti- 
tution and government, which, notwith- 
standing the continued efforts employed 
to mislead and to seduce, have been so 
generally prevalent amongst all ranks of 
his majesty’s subjects. That the zeal and 
alacrity of the militia to provide for our 
internal defence, and the distinguished 
bravery and spirit displayed on every oc- 
casion by his majesty’s forces both by sea 
and land, are the natural result of these 
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sentiments, and might. well be expected 
from a brave and free people, animated by 
the example of his majesty’s illustrious 
progeny, and sensible of the value of 
those blessings which it is the object o 

«¢ That, although we must, at all times, 
lament the necessity of any additional 
burthens, we feel 1t our indispensable 
duty to make a speedy and ample provi- 
sion for the public service; and that we 
shall endeavour to defray those expenses, 
which the exigencies of the time must re- 

uire, in such a manner as to avoid, as 
ar as possible, any pressure, which could © 
be severely felt by the nation. | 

‘¢ That his majesty may be assured that, 
in all our deliberations, we can never lose 
sight of the true grounds and origin of 
the war: we have been called upon by 
every motive of duty and self-preservation 
to repel an attack made upon his majesty 
and his allies, founded upon principles 
which tend to destroy all property, to 
subvert the laws and religion of every ci- 
vilized nation, and to introduce universally 
that wild and destructive system of ra- 
pine, anarchy, and impiety, the effects of 
which, as they have already been mani- 
fested in France, furnish a dreadful, but 
useful, lesson to the present age, and to 
posterity. 

‘«¢ That we are sensible that the discon- 
tinuance or relaxation of our exertions 
could hardly procure even a short interval 
of delusive repose, and could never ter- 
minate in security or peace ; and we trust, 
that all his majesty’s subjects, impressed 
with the necessity of defending whatever 
is most dear to them, and relying with 
confidence on the valour and resources ~ 
of their country, on the combined efforts 
of so large a part of Europe, and above 
all on the incontestible justice of their 
cause, will study to render their conduct 
a contrast to that of their enemies; and 

y cultivating and practising the principles 
of humanity, and the duties of religion, 
will endeavour to merit the continuance 
of the divine favour and protection, which 
have been so eminently experienced by 
these kingdoms.” _ 

Sir Peter Burrell rose, and said :— 
After the very full and detailed account 
which we have this day heard delivered 
from the throne, of the transactions of 
the last campaign and of our present 
situation, after the judicious manner in 
which the noble lord has recommende 
this motion, the House will perhaps think 
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it unnecessary for me to trouble them 
much on this subject ; nor should I do so 
at all, were it not from a conviction, that 
it is not sufficient for a man, standing for- 
ward in these times, barely to assent to 
propositions that are made; he is called 
upon to give the grounds and principles 
on which that assent is founded. I rise 
to second the motion on this important 
occasion, from an earnest desire of tak- 
ing the earliest opportunity to declare, 
that the sentiments I professed at the 
outset of this momentous war, remain 
unaltered in the smallest particular. I 
considered it then, I consider it now, as 
a war, not of England against France, 
but as a war undertaken in concert with 
our allies for the defence and preser- 
vation of every part of the civilized world, 
and to repel, by force of arms, an hostile 
and unjustifiable aggression, on the part 
of the French; having previously tried 
all the means of negociation to prevent 
it, that honour and prudence could dic- 
tate. At the commencement of this re- 
volution in France, it was natural men 
should be divided in their opinions; it 
might have been expected by some, that 
order and happiness would quickly arise 
from that ferment, which makes an essen- 
tial part of every rapid and complete 
change of a long-established government; 
they might anticipate the ends, and be- 
lieve the professions of the first promoters 
of a system, they in the gross admired. 
But I trust, that beyond the influence of 
the guillotine, there does not exist a 
human being, with an honest heart and 
sound judgment, who approves of the 
present system in France, or can sincerely 
wish it one instant’s success. — The 
theories of Marat, from which the French 
themselves at first shrunk back with hor- 
ror, they are now putting in practice, with 
the utmost exultation and joy; and the 
murder of her citizens forms the chief 
amusement of every principal town; even 
at the moment they are awarding punish- 
ment to their deserted coadjutors, though 
the punishment is approved, they equally 
disgust mankind by the modes of their 
proceeding. Their conduct immediately 
subsequent to the battle of Jemappe, gave 
convincing proof of their object and in- 
tention, viz. to overthrow every estab- 
lished government on earth, and to erect 
themselves into a supreme power, on the 
ruins of civilization. We learn from his- 
tory; that great and flourishing nations 
have been subdued, whose power ap- 
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peared to bid defiance to every attack ; 
we learn that hordes of barbarians poured 
at different times, from the different parts 
of the earth, and established their own 
barbarous policy and manners, on the des- 
truction of all knowledge and refinement; 
but it was reserved for the present age, to 
afford the monstrous example, of a people 
great in power, riches, and splendour, 
looked up to by the nations of the earth, | 
loved by some, feared by many, and imi- 
tated by all, at once arming themselves 
against the dearest and best interests of 
mankind ; with all the madness of innova- - 
tion, to replunge that world into the gros- 
sest darkness and barbarism : with minds 


‘more ferocious than the most savage na- 


tions of antiquity, they unfortunately 
possess all the increased powers of acting, 
which man derives from the arts of civili- 
zation. The effect must be, for atime at 
least, in proportion to two such causes— 
In the situation this country stood with 
regard to France, at the ond of the year 
1792; all farther negociation became use- 
less, from the persons momentarily pos 
sessed of the power in France, from any 
hopes of success, or from any chance of 
perma safety, even if peace could 
ave been obtained. The truth of this 
has, I think, been demonstrated by sub- 
sequent events. Freed from all human 
and divine obligations, the French scorn 
to comply -with any condition they make, 
and laugh at the credulity which trusts 
them. There was nothing I dreaded more 
than the treacherous calm a long negocia- 
tion would then infallibly have occa- 
sioned. I should tremble now at the stag- 
nation of men’s minds on this important 
subject, when the safety of the civilised 
world is a point at issue. The French 
had spoken out; it must have been folly or 
madness, or something worse than both, 
not to have understood them. Had we 
been cajoled into a base and ignominious 
neutrality, our destruction in the end was 
equally decided on. If the laws, the pro- 
perty, the political existence, the mo- 
rality, and religion of Europe, are to be_ 
destroyed, what does it signify whether 
they perish by the hands of a Brissot or 
a Robespierre, an Egalité, or a Dan- 
ton? Even to talk of peace at this mo- 
ment, would appear to me imprudent in 
the extreme. What end could it answer, 
but to throw distrust and jealousy amongst 
the allies; to weaken our own exertions, 
by distracting our minds, and conse- 
quently to defeat the object which it 
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pretended to be in view? — This great 
question of order against anarchy, must 
be fought out now to the last, or be lost 
for ever; and if it be fought out with 
vigour on our parts, I have no doubt of 
success. Have we forgotten, that the 
French declared war; that they have so- 
lemnly vowed the extermination of us, as 
a government and asa people? We are 
certain, therefore, of their will; the power, 
we trust they have not. But, Sir, what 
ground is there to expect peace? Have 
the French offered it? No. Can we, in 
the present moment, solicit it? 1 think it 
impossible. The only chance of obtaining 
it would be by submission; which the 
situation of our affairs is as far from mak- 
ing necessary, as it must be contrary to 
our inclination voluntarily to offer. If 
you wish for a specimen of French for- 

iveness, look to the city of Lyons. 

hat have we to dread the chance of 
from this contest, that does not neces- 
sarily follow from submission? What 
have we to expect from a country, where 
terror has usurped the seat of justice ; 
where bare suspicion constitutes guilt, 
- and accusation proof? If this is to be- 
come the degraded state of mankind, lost, 
indeed, is the cause of suffering humanity ! 
From this time forward all things must 
change their essence and their name. I 
trust, however, it will be otherwise, and 
that the issue of this contest will be such, 
as the feelings of the greater part of Eu- 
rope re us reason to expect. I assert 
that England has no choice left; that 
personal safety, as well as political exis- 
tence, make it necessary to strain ever 
nerve in this contest, independent even 
of a hope of indemnity; nay, even if 
there were serious doubts of final success. 
It is, however, some consolation, amidst 
this scene of horror, that we may look to 
victory in the end, to indemnity for our 
foss, and to permanent security as the 
consequence of both. 

The French government having seized, 
directly or indirectly, every species of 
real and personal property, and having 
enforced, under the severest penalties, 
the personal service of each individual, 
the effect of such an effort has certainly 
been great, but not greater than might 
have been expected: though the promp- 
titude with which that measure has been 
taken, made it impossible for the allies, 
acting under a system of regular laws, to 
meet It in the first moment with a com- 
mensurate exertion. Surrounding nations 
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ought to have, and can have, but one 
common interest. The danger may 
threaten more immediately particular 
points, but it is not far enough removed. . 
from any part of Europe to afford any 
substantial consolation from its distance. 
The safety of the continent is the safety 
of England, and the success of England 
insures the preservation of the continent. 
It would be idle to flatter ourselves, that 
the prosperity and power of England: 
would long survive the subjugation of the 
Austrian Netherlands and Holland by 
the French.—To form an opinion of our 
present state, we must take a short review 
of some of the leading features of the 
last two years. From the battle of Je- 
mappe, France became mistress of Aus- 


‘trian Flanders and Liege, and delaying 


for a time her attack on Holland (which 
was always in view) she pushed her ope- 
rations on the Rhine, took Mayence and 
Frankfort, and threatened an irruption 
still farther into Germany ; her treatment 
of Geneva must not be ei cotten ; Savoy 
and Nice fell under her dominion; she 
insulted and made preparations against 
Italy ; attacked Sardinia; visited Naples 
with a fleet too strong to be opposed by 
any force then in the Mediterranean sea ; 
and conducted herself towards Spain and 
Portugal in a manner which demonstrated 
the vast projects she had formed. Intoxi- 
cated with success, she thought the 
powers of Europe would crumble to dust 
at her feet. There was at that time too 
much foundation for her hopes. England 
was not only unprepared for war, but her 
peace establishment had been pared down, 
and (by the repeated advice of all par- 
ties) to the lowest possible degree; and 
for this curious reason, as it has turned 
out, that from France, our old inveterate 
and natural enemy, at all times, and under 
all circumstances, there was nothing to ap- 
prehend.—The full and detailed account 
which we have this day heard from the 
throne, makes it unnecessary for me to give 
a particular view of the last campaign, or 
our actual situation at present; it would 
be tiring the House with repetition. But 
thus much I must observe, that if the 
situation and power of France and Eng- 
land, at the beginning of 1793, be com- 
pared with the situation and power of 
France and England at the commence- 
ment of 1794, the last campaign has 
proved the most disastrous to France, 
and the most solidly beneficial to Eng- 
land,-of any on record. It is but just now 
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we are beginning to be in a state which 
admits of our acting with vigour. Our 
preparations are rapidly advancing, and 
our losses, though ever ito be sincerely 
lamented, have been but few in number ; 
so much so, I should be justified in stat- 
ing, that notwithstanding all the advan- 
tages the French have lately obtained, the 
whole effective force of Great Britain is 
as entire as before the war broke out, 
relatively increased in a great degree, and 
that a ie share of it has been called 
into action in a shorter time than the his- 
tory of the country affords an example 
of. In the interim, it is no small advan- 
tage to the cause of order against anar- 
chy, that the French have been for the 
most part driven back within their own 
frontier, that France itself has in a great 
extent been the theatre of war, and that 
they have been compelled to make those 
exertions in their own defence, which 
they were ay ac to employ for the 
destruction of their unoffending neigh- 
bours. In addition to every other evil 
with which this struggle is pregnant, the 
chief end of victory to the French, is re- 
venge; they do not even wish to gain 
what the vanquished lose; content and 
happy if the consequence of their success 
is one wild, dreary waste of total devasta- 
tion ; and in the prosecution of their ob- 
ject, the miseries of France itself equally 
delight the promoters of this plan, for the 
overthrow of mankind. — Whatever may 
have been, or may be, the success of the 
French, that success does not alter in the 
smallest particle the principles they fol- 
low; principles which must be opposed, 
and which can never be combated with 
more advantage than at the present time, 
by the powerful alliances which have been 
formed against them. The French have 
changed themselves into such a state, that 
their only hope is to reduce all Europe to 
a still worse. Ruin the immediate end, 
and terror the means, what class of her 
people have escaped the gripe of this fe- 
rocious power? Having destroyed their 
clergy, they have rooted out religion from 
their land ; having annihilated their nobi- 
lity, they have confiscated the property 
of both: they have wrung from the hands 
of the farmer the produce of the sweat of 
his brow; the riches of the merchant con- 
ducts him to the guillotine; the shop- 
keeper is obliged to sell his stock at an 
arbitrary price, fixed by the capri- 
cious will of despotic power; and the 
lower orders of the people are pinched 
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by present want, and all the horrors of 
approaching famine; the dreadful effects 
of their own credulity and rashness. I 
state this, that thé nation at large ma 
know the wretched situation the Frenc 
would prepare for them, even as allies; a 
situation which French principles natu- 
rally lead to. What, then, have we to 
expect from them as our bitterest ene- 
mies, prompted by all the little and ma- 
lignant passions which the wicked always 
feel, when thwarted in their horrid pur- 
pose. I most heartily second the motion 
for this address to his majesty, to offer 
our most zealous and constant support in 
the prosecution of this momentous and 
necessary war, for the preservation of 
justice, policy and religion. 

Mr. Sullivan could not give a silent 
vote upon this occasion. All the motives 
which had induced us to commence this 
war, obliged us to continue it. Trivial’ 
successes of our enemies ought not to dis- 
courage us; for it should be remembered 
that the resources we had to contend with 
were not regular ones, but were agonizing 
convulsions, which resembled those of 
the natural body, that must bring on dis- 
solution.. If the force of the allies conti- 
nued to be well directed, there was no 
doubt but the dissolution of French anar- 
chy would soon take place. 

The Earl of Wycomb said, he was not 
of those who approved of the present war. 
He still thought that we might have 
avoided it, and saved the lives of persons, 
whose fate it had been the fashion in this 
country to lament, and that these great 
objects might have been obtained without 
any concession inconsistent with our 
national dignity. | Whatever might have 
been the general opinion on the com- 
mencement of the war, there could, in his 
judgment, be but one on theresult, and this 
must be, that the object was unattainable. 
We fought withall Europeat ourback. Our 
navy, singly opposed to that of France, 
was superior, and yet every one of our | 
expeditions had failed, and our commerce 
had been, almost invariably, left to the 

rotection of chance. Of the attempt on 
artinico, it must be said that it was ina- 
dequately planned and shamefully execut- 
ed ; and in such a degree as to form in 
his mind a fit subject for parliamentary 
inquiry. The island of Jamaica had been 
so neglected, that if the French fleet had 
looked into those bays our commerce must 
have been destroyed.—-The next point to 


which he wished to call the attention of 
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the House was, the situation of the coast 
of America. When it was considered 
how large a trade was carried on di- 
rectly with the ports of the United 
States, it must appear matter of astonish- 
ment, that the enemy should have had al- 
most the uninterrupted range of that coast. 
Much injury had actually been sustained, 
and were it not for the insubordination of 
the crews, the fishery of Newfoundland, 
the Quebec convoy, and Halifax itself, 
might have been exposed to the depreda- 
tions of the slender force which the French 
possessed. Not much more vigilance 
could be observed in transactions nearer 
home. He would not speak of the opera- 
tions of the channel fleets; of the arrival 
of a West India fleet, whilst lord Howe 
was in port or in Torbay; nor of the de- 


' fenceless state of the Channel; as these 


were points which must be present in 


every gentleman’s mind, and would, no 


doubt, meet with their due weight. He 
wished, however, to say a few words res- 


| prcine the Salah carried on against 


unkirk. Ifit were true that the siege 
was undertaken contrary to the opinion 
of great and respectable military authori- 
ties, and that the operations of the allies 
were weakened in other quarters upon 
that account, it behoved ministers to 
show what advantages they thought likely 
to accrue to this country from the accom- 
plishment of the enterprise. Had it suc- 


ceeded, it might have proved a source of 


future wars and future disagreement. Did 


any man, acquainted with the nature of 


the place, imagine that it could have been 
secure? The project of attacking Dun- 
kirk by sea, if any such existed, was ill- 
judged. ll that should have been re- 
quired of the navy was, to observe the 
Ee strictly. That service would have 
yeen better performed by light ships 
cruizing off the ports. Of the West India 
expedition, he should have entertained 
every hope from the abilities of the com- 
manders; but their force had been 80 
maimed and curtailed previous to their 
final departure, that he doubted if minis- 
ters themselves could entertain any very 
sanguine hope from their exertions. The 
conduct of ministers to neutral powers 
would form, he trusted, another object of 
serious investigation. He alluded particu- 


larly to the order of council, for intercept- 


ing American ships laden with the produce 
gf the French colonies. The late speech 
of thepresident showed, that the Americans 
Were got disposed tq be trifled with ; and 


> 
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there was no circumstance which the 
Americans would be inclined more srongly 
to resent, than such an attack on the 
freedom of their commerce. He could 
wish that gentlemen at the present mo- 
ment would be more sparing in their sar- 
casms on the French nation. The revo- 
lution in that country, with all its exces- 
ses, had operated an important revolution 
in human affairs, of which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee the result. [f ministers were 
afraid of the progress of French princi- 
ples, they should recollect, that the best 


‘means of obtaining security at home, would 


‘ 


be to establish tranquillity abroad. 

Colonel Tarleton rose and said :—After 
the longest recess which has occurred 
since the commencement of this parliament, 
we are at length assembled to testify our 
approbation of the measures which have 
been adopted during so important and 
criticala period. If parliaments are made 
only for the minister, or if a general | 
vote of credit and confidence becomes a 
customary compliment from this House 
as often as the minister shall think fit to 
desire it, parliament must at last grow 
despicable in the eyes of the peor: 
Then a proclamation might be easily sub- 
stituted in its stead, and happy would it 
be for the nation if that were sufficient : 
for when parliament ceases to be a check 
upon ministers, it becomes a useless and 
unnecessary burthen on the people. Are 
our thanks to be solemnly returned for 
losses, disgraces, and defeats? Are the 
burtheng of our constituents to be in- 
creased to support quarrels in which we 
have little or no concern? Is Great. Bri- 
tian now teeming with treasure which she 
cannot otherwise employ ?. Are her mil- 
lions therefore to be poured forth with a 
rash and desperate hand in purchasing 
beggar'y allies, and maintaining mercenary 
armies? I believe it will be granted to 
me, that the commerce and riches of 
England, did never during any period, in- 
crease so fast, as from the conclusion of 
the American war to the commencement 
of hostilities with France. Ifthe inge- 
nuity and labour of our countrymen, or 
the confusion which prevailed in other 
countries, or any other causes were pro-~ 
ductive of this happiness, its farther in- 
crease surely should have been nurtured 
and encouraged with unbounded attention 
and kindness, till Great Britian could in 
some measure reduce the public debt, 
which the American war had occasioned. 
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It will, Sir, I believe be admitted also, 
that we are a commercial people, and that 
great part of the revenue must arise from 
manufactures, outward-bound trade, and 
domestic circulation. Commerce likewise, 
I believe, will be allowed to be the off- 
spring of peace, for commerce is just as 
much compelled to make retrenchments 
during war as a mariner is to reef his sails 
when squalls threaten and the horizon is 
darkened. In proportion, therefore, to com- 
mercial people, as peace is a blessing, war 
must be a curse. We must not foolishly 
forget likewise, the difference of our bur- 
thens at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican and the present war. We commenc- 
ed the war with America under a debt of 
135 millions; we start now under the 
pressure of 260 millions. Having given 
a sketch only of our own situation, let us 
direct a momentary attention to the affairs 
of Europe. The situation of France pre- 
ceding all hostilities rendered a civil war 
inevitable, and Europe might have looked 
on in safety and in peace. This mighty 
people, weakened by internal divisions 
would have been no longer formidable, 
and the process of their experiments on 
governments would have been fruitful of 
lessons of the greatest importance; but 
the German princes met at Pilnitz, and 
agreed to invade France the first conveni- 
ent opportunity. This treaty was disco- 
vered, a civil war was prevented, the mo- 
narchy of France was subverted, and to 
use the language of a nervous and elegant 
writer, “ the banner of Jacobinism waved 
triumphant.” Atthis period, Great Britain 
was the asylum of commerce and of peace. 
She was the store-house of the world. Her 
manufactures were demanded in all coun- 
tries. Her ingenuity and industry justly en- 
titled her to pre-emption in every quarter, 
and ensured to her the riches and friendship 
of the universe. Besides these flattering 
appearances, her naval power and her insu- 
lar situation pointed her out as the arbi- 
tress of Europe.—With such opportunities 
of viewing her late misfortunes, during 
and immediately subsequent to the Ame- 
rican war; with such ample means of as- 
certaining the interest of this extensive 
empire, and the relative situation of Eu- 
rope and the world, what a dreadful infa- 
tuation was that, which embarked our 
commerce, our manufactures, our reve- 
nue, perhaps our constitution itself, the 
source of all our blessings, in this frantic 
crusade of despotism and superstition 
against anarchy and enthusiasm ! In what- 
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ever manner this war shall terminate, we 
ean reap nothing but misfortune and af- 
fliction; and in the issue of it we may 
learn, that no human government, how- 
ever sanctioned by experience and wis- 
dom, can withstand the folly of those who 
foolishly and profligately administer its 
affairs both foreign and domestic.—Hav- 
ing pointed out the impolicy of the war, 
and glanced at the means which were 
adopted to plunge this nation into such 
a calamity, it is the indispensable duty of 
this House to investigate the manner in 
which it has been conducted. When the 
British lion was rouzed, the world pre- 
dicted he would make his enemies tremble. 
Where are the traces of the energy, 
which became the dignity of a mighty 
nation? After twelve months of hostility, 
can we boast of one vigorous effort? No! 
We can only speak of paltry, feeble, and 
ineffectual operations, and of devoted de- 
tachments. If a powerful body of troops, 
such as foresight, skill, and method might 
have mustered in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, had been debarked in the summer 
at the mouth of the Seine, and from thence 
pursued its march (keeping its communica: 
tions always upontheriver ) towards Paris ; 
whilst the Prussians, Austrians, and the 
other continental allies, were engaged ih 
operations on the frontiers, and the royal» 
ists were making exertions at Lyons, in the 
country of LaVendée, and elsewhere, much 
good might have resulted. We shouldhave 
ascertained the real situation of the roy- 
alists! We should have had an opportunity 
of yielding them essential assistance. Our 
principal fleet might have rode triumphant 
in the channel, and would have served the 
two-fold purpose of protecting our own 
trade, and injuring that of our enemies. 
We might have tempted the Brest fleet 
to a disadvantageous action. In all human 
probability, we should have deranged all 
the enemy’s projects, both in the cabinet 
and the field; and we certainly should 
have proved our own energy, by bringing 
the war toa successful issue, or we should 


‘have been able to draw a fair inference, 


thatthe combined attempts of the crowned 
heads of Europe against France, were 
rash, futile, and ridiculous.— When, there- 


fore, will the members of this House 


exert theirvigour ? When forced by some 
necessity ? Just God! What more urgent 
necessity can there be to freemen, than 
the disgrace attendant on misconduct ? 


Will you patiently submit to have your 


manufactures and commerce interrupted, . 
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and suffer indecision and confusion to 
prevail throughout all your preparations ? 
Will you allow ministers to preside, who 
have neither plan nor foresight in any of 
their projects? Men who are the slaves 
of circumstances, and who let opportuni- 
ties perpetually escape them! Witness the 
first expedition to the West Indies! Wit- 
ness the delays and consequent defeats 
which attended the British arms in the 
neighbourhood of Dunkirk! Witness the 
expedition under sir Charles Grey, which 
was starved and crippled, because its dis- 
tance precluded the arrival of good news 
before the meeting of parliament? Wit- 
ness the late embarkation which hovered 
over the coast of France, and which will be 
recorded in the blood of the peaceable in- 
habitants of Britanny and Normandy, 
where the guillotine was provoked into 
bloody operations on well-affected, and 
helpless individuals! Witness the misera- 
ble and disgraceful evacuation of Toulon! 
“where an hon. baronet, a member of this 
‘House, a considerable alarmist, although 
he could scatter alarm and terror through 
a British parliament, could neither as 
commissioner at Toulon, communicate 
_confidence to our allies, nor transfer a panic 


,to our enemies! After this country had ' 


experienced many evils both at home and 
abroad, during the summer, a whimsical 
declaration was given to the nation and 
to Europe, full of plausible statements 
and palpable contradictions, This balloon 
‘manifesto, for I can give it no other title, 
as it does not bear his majesty’s name, 
. was launched into the world on the 29th 
_of October. No man, I believe, will con- 
tradict me, when I say that if that de- 
claration had enjoined his majesty’s sub- 
jects to do, or to abstain from doing any 
one act which his majesty, by his preroga- 
tive, is competent to authorize or forbid, 
under the present circumstances, no pe- 
 nalty rout attach upon those who should 
disobey injunctions conveyed to them in 
a manner so loose, vague, and unauthenti- 
cated.—After the various efforts employ- 
‘ed during a campaign the most destruc- 
tive which the annals of mankind can 
transmit to posterity, what an awful lesson 
the present situation of the combined 
_ powers offers to the world! It may rea- 
sonably be concluded, that if Great Bri- 
tain had not surrendered herself to the 
artifices of ministers, who employed the 
‘phantom of alarm to unhinge the good 
sense of this country, a very different pic- 
ture would now have been exhibited. The 
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Austrians and Prussians, and their Ger- 
man allies, would early in the spring have 
discovered their own inability to conquer 
France. Their armies, in all probability 
would have been defeated: their pecu- 
niary resources would certainly have been 
exhausted ; and, asfar as circumstancescan 
justify foresight and opinion, the sword of 
desolation would now have been sheathed, 
which threatens the destruction of the 
human race. Of what importance is it 
whether at Maubeuge or upon the Rhine 
the Austrians behaved well or ill? How- 
ever this question may be decided, it is 
not less true, that at Salamis, at Platea, 
and at Thermopyle, some few thousand 
Greeks made resistance against millions of 
Persians ; and that then was perhaps dis- 
eee for the first time, that great and il- 

ustrious truth, that the love of our coun- 
ty is capable of giving birth to actions 
which seem to be above the powers of hu- 
man nature. To what amelancholy situa- 
tion is this island reduced! A commercial 
country neglecting her trade, and paying 
half the princes of Europe to carry on 
wars in which she has only a secondary 
concern ! If these fruitless subsidies were 
saved; if the national revenue had been 
employed in liquidating the public incum- 
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| berances, in augmenting the navy, improv- 


ing manufactures, and extending trade and 
navigation; corruptionand alarm would 
have been equally unnecessary, and no 
symptom of disaffection would ever make 
its appearance. The people would have 
been eased of their burthens, and ceased 
to complain. Commerce would have 
flourished and produced such affluence 
as must have raised Great Britain to the 
highest pinnacle of maritime power, above 
elfrivalship and competition. She would 
have been dreaded by her enemies, revered 
by her neighbours; oppressed nations 
would have crept under her wings for pro- 
tection; contending powers would have 
appealed to her decision, and she would 
have shone the universal arbitress of Eu- 
rope. In order, therefore, to avert the 
inevitable destruction of this empire, 
which would be the certain consequence 
of the prosecution of the late measures, I 
shall vote for any amendment moved by 
my right hon. friend. 

Sir W. Milner owned he was for peace, 


_ifit could be.obtained on safe and honour- 


able terms: he saw no common object: 


_we seemed to be for a limited monarchy 


in France; our allies were for despotism, 
where in all this was there any beneficial 
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object for England? He should, there- ; Netherlands? Even suppose it possible, 
fore, vote for an amendment, if that | should we instantly give up all hopes of 
amendment went to a declaration, not to ; being able to defend our country against 


recall the troops, for that he would op- , 


pose; but that having begun the war 
merely to defend ourselves and our allies, 
he would at all times be ready to conclude 
# peace on terms consistent with our own 
and their safety. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne supported the ad- 
dress, and denied that the object of the 
war was, the restoration of the monarchy 
of France under any form; its sole object 
was, to secure the civil order of society in 
Europe; and when that was obtained, 
the form of government which France, 
might assume would be indifferent; but 
while they adopted a form of government 
that endangered that social order, whether 
it was monarchical or democratical, such 
government was aggressive, and provoked 
opposition from a principle of self-defence. 

r. Courtenay contended, that we had 
forced France into this war, by repeated 
insults on her ambassador. We had seiz- 
ed on foreign ships, laden with corn, and 
bound to her ports, contrary to the law of 
nations; contrary to an express act of 
parliament, which was thus violated by the 
arbitrary ‘mandates of an administration 
which had, by every insidious and mean 
art, provoked France to declare war, and 
then falsely accused her of being the ag- 
gressor. But this was done, it seemed, 
by the suggestion and spirited exertions 
of the secretary of State (Mr. Dundas), 
who had recommended a similar mode of 
carrying on the war against America, by 
starvation. We all know how the wisdom 
and humanity of that measure had suc- 
ceeded. He appealed to the House, if 
our ambassador had been treated as M. 
Chauyelin was, what Englishman would 
hesitate a single moment in giving his voice 
for resenting such an insult? It seemed 
to be the opinion of the noble lord, that 
we should not make peace with France tii 
we had first reduced her to unconditional 
submission. This, indeed, was in. the true 
spirit of Irish chivalry, where it was for- 
merly reckoned an act of gallantry for 
the lover to commit a rape on his mistress, 
from the purest motives of affection, that 
dhe might endear himself to her esteem, 
and secure his connubial happiness, by 
previously exhibiting such an heroic in- 


atance of intrepidity and spirit.—The hon. 


perone! who seconded the address, had 

asked, what would become of this country, 

ifthe French got possession of the Austrian 
LVOL. XXX. } | 


these daring republicans, who seem to 
have struck such terror into eur alarmists? 
The hon. baronet might have knewn that 
we have a million and a half of men, able 
to bear arms, and who but the alarmists 
ever doubted the spirit of Britons, and 
their attachment to the constitution? It 
is a libel on the people of England, to 
suppose the very existence of the British 
Empire depends on the preservation of 
such a barrier, as the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Has the hon. baronet forgot the 
superiority of our fleet? Has he forgot 
the courage and intrepidity of our soldiers 
and sailors? Impossible. But perhaps 
he also recollects who is first lord of 
the Admiralty; he recollects who is first 
minister. This, indeed, may well make an 


alarmist tremble; and who can question 


such just and rational grounds for des- 
pondency and despair? Was it by infu- 
sing such a whming spirit of dejection 
into the people, that we meant,to subdue 
the French, who were animated by the 
most enthusiastic ardour—an ardour that 
rivalled the glorious days of the most ce~ 
lebrated republics of Greece and Rome? 
Let us attend to the relation of that dis- 
tinguished and gallant officer, sir Sydney 
Smith: “ We heard their shouts, we heard 
their republican songs, till the very mo- 
ment of the explosion, that threatened us 
all with instant destruction.” Five mil- 
lions of such soldiers are now in arms ; and 
do you still dream of conquering France? 
The best armies of Europe had been al- 
ready defeated by such men. The most 
celebrated generals had been bafiled by 
soldiers who had nothing but their talents 
and their republican spirit to recommend 
them. The great duke of Brunswick had 
been obliged to fly before Hoche, whe 
was lately raised from the ranks, Amidst 
all this political gloom, he begged leave 
to congratulate the House and count 

on the glorioys triumphs of the British 
arms, as announced in hig majesty’s 
speech. It seems these barbarians, these 
republicans, had been discomfited in alf 
their ambitious and unjustifiable projects. 
Did the alarmists doubt the authority of 
what his majesty had delivered from the 
throne, to console his faithful and loyal 
people, who had never heard a syllable of 
these signal successes, till the very mo- 
ment of opening the session? The minis- 
ters, it seems, had industriously concealed 
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. republicans, and their prodigality of life 
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them, to give a sort of brilliant eclat to 
the king’s speech; and every gazette in 
Europe had most inviolably kept the 
secret.—But let the ministers fairly and 
boldly avow the true motives of their 
conduct. They thought they had a fair 
opportunity of dividing the spoils of 
France, with the combined powers, who 
had leagued together under the specious 
pretext, of restoring peace, order, and 
good government. And the late atroci- 
ties committed in France were now al- 
leged as a justification of the conduct 
of the allies; but let us appeal to facts. 
Did not the duke of Brunswick publish 
his proclamation in July 1792, declarin 

every Frenchman a traitor who shoul 

dare to appear in arms to support that 
constitution solemnly sanctioned both by 
the king and the whole nation? And 
‘yet now the alarmists and administration 
perpetually recur to subsequent atrucities, 
as a justification of their conduct. Let 
the treaty of Pilnitz, let the treaty of 
Pavia, answer this bold and shameless 
assertion., The evidence of facts is incon- 
trovertible. Were not Conde and Valen- 
ciennes taken possession of, and held by 
the emperor in his own name? Did not 
this act, contrary to all his solemn profes- 
sions and declarations, excite the indigna- 
tion of every generous emigrant? Even 
the Abbe Maury declared at Rome, ina 
large company of his countrymen, “ Still 
we have one remedy, let us not allow 
‘France to be divided; we have seen the 
partition of Poland: we must all turn 
Jacobins to preserve our country.” The 
trade, commerce, and manufactures of 
England are ruined by this war. Nor- 
wich furnishes a striking proof; and your 
silk weavers are now starving in the me- 
tropolis. Perhaps our ministers flatter 
themselves, that by reducing our manu- 
facturers to indigence and distress, they 
will then be a match for the French: as our 
profound statesmen, so distinguished for 
their veracity and ingenuity, constantly 
assert, that the desperate valour of those 


are derived from the poverty and wretch- 
edness in which they are reduced.—But 


there is still a heavier charge always blend- 


ed in every debate, and urged: with acri- 


monious rancour against the French anar- | 
chy and religion; that is, they have de-. 


stroyed despotism and superstition, and 
perhaps ministers will soon refuse to treat 
with them, till the Catholic faith and ty- 
Yaany are again restored, as the only 
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solid security on which we canrely, for the 


general wou f morality, and tranquillity 
T 


of Europe.—Mr. Courtenay concluded by 
asserting, that Mr. Pitt was the cause of 
all the atrocities committed in France. 
He had excited all the powers of Europe 
to attack them; to his insidious policy: 
were to be ascribed, all the horrors of a 
war which had deluged the continent with 
blood. Who supported the cruelty,  bar- 
barity, and inhumanity of Marat, Robe- 
spierre, and Danton? That right hon. 
gentleman. Give peace to France, then, 
and you destroy their power; they would 
soon become as truly contemptible and 
insignificant as his majesty’s ministers ; 
arts, commerce, agriculture, and manuface 
tures would revive ; and those numerous 
bands of citizen-soldiers, who had so 
gloriously defended their country, would 
rey retire to their homes, to enjoy 
their triumph, and taste the sweets of 
competence, freedom, independence, and 
tranquillity, secured on the firm basis of 
the rights of man and a free constitution. 
What motive induces the people of France 
to submit to a rigorous and tyrannical 
government? Their love of liberty. They 
see that government (bad as it is in many 
respects) calling out the whole energy of 
a great and indignant people. It is the 
vigour of the bow, not the venom of the 
shaft, they admire and applaud. But who 
can bear ‘with patience, to hear those can- 
ting, hypocritical pretences to religion 
and morality, in the mouth of the right 
hon. gentleman and his friends; in the 
mouth of men, who can see, without being 
much disturbed, and alarmed, their virtu- 
ous allies plundering and dismembering 
Poland; destroying her free constitution, 
and again reducing her emancipated pea- 
sants to feudal degradation and servility ; 
and then impiously insulting the Deity, by 
a Te Deum, and applauding themselves 
for diffusing happiness among mankind. 
The only king, the only generous and be- 
neficent monarch, who has appeared for 
ages on the continent, has been hurled 
from his throne, because he was a friend 
to liberty and man! If he had been a 
pious despot, he would perhaps have been 
rotected by our virtuous cabinet, who so 
iberally subsidize the combined powers 


to spread the gloom of tyranny over the 


continent, and extinguish the rising flame 
of freedom, to fight their own battles; 
while we perform our part in this tragedy, 
by exhibiting repeated and superfluous 
proofs of imbecility, malice, and folly. 
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Give peace to France, and you restore 
tranquillity to Europe, and felicity to man- 
kind ; give peace to France, and you esta- 
blish the triumph of liberty over despo- 
tism ; but, alas! the conviction of such 
truths will furnish an additional incentive, 
and inspire our ministers with new ardour 
for continuing the war. 

The Earl of Mornington rose and said: 
If the present conjuncture of our af- 
fairs afforded us a free option between 
war and peace, if the necessity which 
originally compelled us. to engage in the 
present contest had ceased, and the ques- 
tion for our deliberation on this day were 
merely, whether we should return to the 
secure and uninterrupted enjoyment of a 
flourishing commerce, of an overflowing 
revenue, of tranquil liberty at home, and 
of respect and honour abroad, or whe- 
ther, on the other hand, we should wan- 
tonly commit, to the doubtful chance of 
arms, all those accumulated blessings ; no 
‘man could hesitate one moment in decid- 
ing on such an alternative. To us more 
especially no other guide would be neces- 
sary than our own recent experience. 
Within our own memory, thecountry has 
| pena with such rapid steps from the 

owest state of adversity to the utmost 
degree of opulence, splendor, and power, 
that ail our minds must be furnished with 
whatever useful lessons are to be drawn 
from either fortune. We all know, and 
have felt, what may be lést by the cala- 
mities of war, and what may be gained 
by a wise improvement of the advantages 
of peace. _But whether I revert to the 
gerones and origin of this war, whether 
loak forward to the probable isgue of 
the contest, or fix my attention on the 
inevitable effects of any attempt to aban- 
don it in the present crisis ; my judgment 
is driven to the painful, but irresistible 
‘conclusion, that -no such alternative: is 
now before us. Our choice must now be 
made between the vigorous prosecution 
of our present exertions, and an ambi- 
guous state, neither of open hostility, 
nor of real repose; a state in which we 
should suffer most of the inconveniences 
of war, in which we should enjoy none of 
the solid advantages of peace ; in which, 
even if we could purchase at the expense 
of our honour, and of our faith, a short 
respite from the direct attacks of the ene- 
my, we could never for a moment feel 
the genuine sense of permanent security ; 
unless we could ‘contemplate, witheut 
emotion, the rapid progress of the arms 
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and principles of France in the territories 
of our allies; unless we could behold, 
without anxiety, the rapid approaches 
of the same danger threatening the Bri- 
tish dominions: unless we could sit at 
ease with the axe suspended over our 
heads; and wait, with tranquillity of 
mind, the moment, when these formidae 
ble enemies, after the extinction of every 
element of order and regular government 
in their own country, after the subjuga- 
tion of every foreign power, whose alli- 
ance might assist us in our last struggles, 
strengthened by additional resources, 
animated by the prospect of new plunder, 
and flushed with the triumphant success of 
their prosperous crimes, should turn their 
whole force against the British monar- 
chy, and complete their victory over the 
interests of civil society by the final de- 
struction of that fair fabric of govern- 
ment, under which these happy kingdoms 
have so long enjoyed the inseparable ad- 
vantages of substantial liberty, settled 
order, and established law. 

No part of the speech from the throne 
more fully meets my sentiments on this 
important question than that in which his 
majesty recommends it to us to bear in 
mind the true grounds and origin of the 
present war. We cannot have forgotten, 
that before the French had declared war 
against us, we had seen in their conduct 
views of aggrandizement, projects of am- 
bition, and principles of fixed hostility 
against all established government: and 
we had been convinced, that unless the 
foundation of our complaints should be 
removed bya totalalteration in their system 
with respect to foreign nations, war, on 
our part, would become at length inevi- 
table. We cannot have forgotten, that 
instead of endeavouring to remove our 
just apprehensions, their explanations af- 
forded fresh motives of jealousy, and 
their conduct aggravated every cause of 
offence ; until, at length, they interrupted 
all negociation by a sudden declaration of 
war, attended by circumstances of unex- 
ampled perfidy and violence. At that 
time we declared at the foot of the throne, 
‘“‘ that we considered whatever his majes- 
ys subjects held most dear and sacred, 
the stability of our happy constitution, the 
security and honour of his majesty’s 
Crown, and the preservation of our laws, 
our liberty, and our religion, to be all 
involved in the issue of the present con- 
test, and we pledged ourselves, that our 
zeal and exertions should be proportiened 


IN 
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to the importance of the conjuncture, 
end to the magnitude and value of the 
objects for which we had to contend.” 
Impressions coneeived after such deliber- 
ate examination, assurances so solemnly 
pledged in the face of the nation, and of 
all Europe, will not be abandoned by the 
wisdom and firmness of this House upon 
Such suggestions as have hitherto been 
offered in this debate—Before we can be 
justified in relinquishing the principles by 
which our proceedings have hitherto been 
governed, we shall require satisfactory 

roof, either that the impressions which we 

ad originally conceived of the views of 
France were erroneous: or, that by the 
course of subsequent events, the success 
of the war is become desperate and im- 
practicable ; or, that from some improve- 
ment in the system and principles which 
prevail in France, and in the views and 
characters of those who how exercise 
the powers of government there, the mo- 
tives of justice and necessity which com- 
pelled us to enter into the war; no longer 
continue to operate. 

On each of these propositions sepa- 
rately, and on the combined result of the 
whole, I .shall endeavour to bring this 
question to a fair issue. Although the 
question of the original justice and neces- 
sity of the war was se fully examined in 
the last session of parliamerit, yet to re- 
linquish the blessings of peace, is a 
measure of such serious and grave impor- 
tance, that I am confident we shall not 
be unwilling during any period of the 
contest, carefully and anxiously to revise 
the grounds on which it was adopted. In 
the present moment, however superfluous 
it may appear to search for any additional 
justification of our conduct, or to endea- 
vour to throw any new light on a question 
already so well understood, yet.it cannot 
but prove satisfactory to us, that a variety 
of occurrences, since the commencement 


of the war, and many new and striking. 


proofs have concurred, to confirm the 
wisdom and justice of our decision, not 
merely on gerieral grounds, but pre- 
cisely on the very grounds on which it 
was originally founded. If I could bring 
to your bar, the most malignant, the niost 
active, and the most able enemy of the 
British name in the National Convention ; 
the author of the most scandalous official 
libels agoinet the views, interests, and 
power of Great Britain; the author of 
the most inflammatory speeches, tending 
fo provoke the war in which we are en- 
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gaged; thé author of the declaration of 
war itself, and the inventor of all the pre- 
tences by which it has since been pal- 
liated, both in France and in England; 
if I could bring him to a cross exaiiirid- 
tion in your presence, confront him witli 
his own reports, speeches, and maniféss 
toes, as well as with those of his colléd- 
gues in office, and comparing the result 
of the whole with concurrent ahd #ubsé- 
quent events, convict him and his ass0- 
ciates of falsehood, treachery, and pfé- 
varication, in all their pretended expland- 
tions of their own designs, as well 4 in 
all their affected complaints of the stip- 
posed views of his majesty’s councils, I 
am persuaded, that you would not réjeet 
an investigation, the issue of which must 
tend to confirm the confidence of the na- 
tion in the original justice of our cause: 
such is the nature of the proof which I am 
about to offer to you. : 
_Brissot, the leader of the Diplomatic 
Committee,—Brissot, the main spring of 
the French government at the breakin 
out of the war, falling into disgrace an 
danger, addressed to his constituents a 
defence of all his measures, in which ‘he . 
reveals the whole secret and mystery of 
the French Revolution, and makesan open 
confession of the principles by which 
France was directed in her intercourse 
with other powers, of the means which 
she employed, and of the ends which she 
pursued. From: the unquestionable tes- 
timony of this production, from the evi- 
dence of the principal actor in these trans- 


actions, I propose to examine the ttuth 


of our complaints, the justice of the con- 
duct .of France, and the validity of the 
arguments which have been used on either 
side. 

The views which we attributed to 
France previous to the war, were views 
of aggrandizement and ambition, con- 
nected with the propagation of principles 
incompatible with the existence of any 
regular government. The particular acts, 
by which those views had been manifested, _ 
were, Ist, the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, in which France made (accord- 
ing to her own language) a grant of uni- 
versal fraternity and assistance, and or- 
dered her generals every where to aid 
and abet those citizens who had suffered, 
or might suffer hereafter, in the cause of 
what she called: liberty. Her “sense 
of liberty, as applied to England, was 
shown by the reception of seditious and 
treasonable addresses, and by the speeches 
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of the président of the National Con- ! Brissot speaks, were equally animated by 


velition, expressing his wish for the auspi- 
cious Institution of a British Convention, 
founded, as such an institution must have 
been, tipon the destruction of every 
bratich of our happy constitution. 2nd, 
Thé coiiduct of France, in incorporating 
the territories of other powers with her 
own, under colour of voluntary acts of 
- union, pretended to have been freely 
voted by the people; particularly in the 
cases of Savoy and of the Netherlands, 
of Both which countries France had as- 
sumed the sovereignty. 3d. The open- 
ing of the Scheldt, in ditect violation of 
the most solemn treaties guaranteed by 
France herself; ahd lastly; her general 
designs of hostility against Holland. 

When the dettee of the 19th of No- 
vember was complained of here, the Ex- 
ecutive Council replied, that “it would be 
injurious to the National Convention to 
charge them with the ptoject of protecting 
insurrections.” Brissot, iti his confes- 
sions, is pleased to admit, that “ the de- 
cree of the 19th of November was ab- 
surd and impolitic, and jiistly excited un- 
easiness in foreign cabinets.’ You shall 
now hear the wise, politic, and concilia- 
tory exposition of the principlesof France, 
which he opposes to that decree : “© What 
was the opinion of enlightened men, of 
men whowere Republicans before the 10th 
of August, who desired liberty, not only 
for their own country, but for all Europe ? 
They thought that liberty might be esta- 
blished every where, by exciting those 
for whom government is administered, 
against those who administer it,* and b 
proving to the people the facility and ad- 
vantages of such insurrections.” This 
theory of universal liberty, founded upon 
universal insurrection, this system of ex- 
citing the people against all regular go- 
vernment, of whatever form, against all 
authority of whatever description, this 
plan for the instruction of the mob in the 
advantages of disorder, and in the faci- 
lity of outrage and plunder, is deliberately 
applauded by Brissot, as the established 
doctrine of the most moderate men in 
France, to which no one could object on 
‘account of its absurdity or impolicy, or 
of its tendency to excite uneasiness in 
’ foreign cabinets. | 

You may oe that the authors of 
the decree of the 19th of November, and 
the enlightened Republicans of whom 
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the great principle of desiring liberty 
as they are pleased to style it) for alt 
urope; their only difference consisted 
in the mode of carrying their common 
views into speedy and effectual exe- 
cution. This will appear more clearly 
in the passages which I shall now 
read to the House. ‘ But how can the 
people be led to that point ? By zealous 
efforts to sptead the spirit - of liberty 
among them: This system was pursued 
at first. Excellent pamphlets from the 
peti of Condorcet had prepared all people 
ot liberty. ‘ The understandings of the 
Belgians ought to have been enlightened 
by good writings; we ought to have sent 
missionaries among them.” The House 
will find no difficulty in understanding 
what is meant by good writings (I say 
nothitig of missionaries) when the letters 
of Condorcet are quoted as models of 
perfection. We are not unacquainted 
with the style of those “ excellent pam- 
phlets from the pen of Condorcet, by 
which all people were to be prepared for 
liberty.”? Wecannot be so ungrateful, as 
to have forgotten the delicacy with which 
he suggested to the people of England, 
‘‘ that the French Revolution was an ob 
ject, both of their fears and desires, that 
a parliamentary reform would be proposed 
in this House, and that from thence, the 
passage, to the complete establishment of 
a republic, would be short and easy.” 
Such are the means, so reconcileable with 
the faith of nations, so compatible with 
the amicable intercourse to be maintaine 
with foreign powers, which Brissot, the 
reporter of the diplomatic committee, 
proposed to employ for the mtroduction 
of the principles of universal confusion 
into the bosom of every independent state. 
The disappointment of these benevolent 
views, and the failure of this great design, 
are lamented by him in terms so forcible, 
and so pathetic, as to display, at once, 
the stupendous magnitude of this scheme 
of destruction, and the frantic zeal with 
which it was pursued. ‘‘ O! how grievous 
it is! for a man who has seen the Revolu- 
tion advanced to a degree, to which, four 
years ago, it would perhaps, have been 
tnadness to have thought of carrying it, 
how grievous it is! to see that Revolution 
falling back, while every thing was con- 
tending in its favour! Shall then ali the 
benefit of our experience be lost to the 
general caute of liberty, to other nations, 
and to future Revolutions? Tears of 
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blood should flow from the eyes of all 
Republicans: liberty, which might so 
easily have been extended, until it should 
have known no other bounds than those 
of the world, must now submit to a dole- 
ful confinement within the limits of 
France.” ; 
Some doubt might, perhaps, have been 
throwa upon the authority of the evidence 
which I have produced to the House, if it 
had appeared to attribute to the govern- 
ment of France principles incompatible 
with their general system, and not con- 
formable to the conduct of their agents 
and ministers, in the different foreign 
countries ; but when we find, that the 
public acts and language of all the agents 
of France correspond with the designs 
here ascribed to their employers, this cir- 
cumstance at once corroborates the tes- 
timony to which I have alluded, and ex- 
hibits, in itself, a striking instance of the 
uniformity and consistency of the system 
in all its parts. 
- In America (a government which, I am 
persuaded, the noble earl Wycombe will 
concur with me in thinking, does not re- 
el to be improved by any infusion of 
French principles) citizen Genet was ap- 
Saree resident, by Brissot and Le Brun: 
e there commenced his operations by the 
institution of a Jacobin club; he publicly 
insulted the magistrates ; disputed the acts 
of government; opened, what he was 
pleased to call, a consular tribunal under 
the authority of the French republic for 
the condemnation of prizes within the 
territory of America, enforced the execu- 
tion of its sentences by acts of open vio- 
lence; and at length, the powers and pri- 
vileges of the consul acting under his 
orders, having been annulled by the presi- 
dent of the United States, and his pro- 
ceedings having been checked, as being 
contrary to the law of nations, and to 
the rules by which the relations of inde- 
pendent states are governed, citizen Genet 
presents a remonstrance to the secretary 
of State, in which he gravely says, “that 
he does not recollect what the worm-eaten 
writings of Grotius, Puffendorff, and Vatell 
say on these subjects, he thanks God, he 
has forgotten what those hireling civilians 
have written on the rights of nations, in 
times of universal slavery; but he knows 
that his conduct has been agreeable to the 
spirit of the French constitution, of the 
American constitution, and of the rights 
of man, which are for ever engraven on 


his heart, and from which he learns, that 
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an appeal must lie from the president, who 
is @ mere ministerial officer, to the sove- 
reign people of America.” 

Thus the disciple of Brissot takes upon 
himself to supersede every maxim of the 
law of nations, by doctrines drawn from 
the constitution of France; and not con- 
tent with that outrage, he arrogates to 
himself the right of interpreting the con- 
stitution of America, by reference to the 
same polluted source, and affects to depose 
the president of the United States from his 
constitutional authority, under colour of 
the sacred rights of man, and of the inde- 
feasible sovereignty of the people. Ci- 
tizen Descorches, employed by the same 
party at Constantinople, proceeded in the 
same spirit; he established Jacobin clubs, 
and held primary assemblies for the pro- 
pagation of the true.faith of liberty among 
the janissaries at the Porte. Thus from 
Mr. Jefferson to the Reis Effendi, from 
the president of the United States of Ame- 
rica, to the grand seignor, from the con- 
gress to the divan, from the popular form 
of a republic, to the most unmixt military 
despotism, every mode and gradation of 
lawful authority, or of established power, 
was the object of deliberate, systematic, 
and uniform attack. There is another 
feature of this project which I cannot 
omit, because it so nearly concerns the 
security of some of the most valuable 
possessions of the British empire. We are 
told by Robespierre, that a part of the 
Seneeal scheme of Brissot and his associ- 
ates was, to free and arm all the negroes 
in the French colonies in the West Indies, 
Brissot, instead of attempting to refute 
this charge, takes merit to himself for the 
ingenuity and simplicity of the invention; 
he says, that “by the simple operation of 

urifying the colonial system of the French 
islands, he would have accomplished the de- 
struction of all the British colonies in the 
West Indies.” He adds, “ that this is a 
secret of which few have any idea.” Those 
who have given their attention more par- 
ticularly to the case of the African Ne- 
groes, will be the first to feel the com- 
plicated horror of this detestable project 
of massacre and desolation, An abrupt 
emancipation of the slaves in the West- 
Indies, accompanied with the circumstance 
of putting arms into their hands, would: 
instantly occasion a scene of bloodshed 
and misery, which our imaginations could 
scarcely conceive, if it had not already 
been rcalized in the island of St. Domingo 
under the auspices of the commissioners 
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appointed by Brissot and his party. There 
cannot be a more striking instance of the 
general tendency of the views of those 
who governed France at the time of the 
declaration of war; it contains an epi- 
tome of that extensive conspiracy against 
the order of society and the peace of man- 
kind, which we have already considered 
in detail. 

With this compendious example of the 
ruinous projects of those who provoked 
the present war, I shall conclude this part 
of the argument, conceiving that I have 
shown to the House, that the mischievous 
spirit of the decree of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, denied by the Executive Council, has 


been avowed, acknowledged, and defended | 


by Brissot, the champion of all their prin- 
ciples, and the author of all their blaia: 
that his exposition of this destructive 
spirit has been confirmed by a variety of 
concurrent circumstances; and that the 
arguments, by which the difference of 
opinion between the contending parties in 

rance, with respect to the decree of the 
19th of November, has been maintained, 
serve only to prove more strongly their 
unanimous agreement in the main princi- 
ple of destruction, on which that decree 
was founded. 

The principle of the incorporations, or 
re-unions of the different territories annex- 
ed to the dominions of France (which is 
the next great feature of the system by 
which we were nienaced), as well as the 
means apa hes to obtain those re-unions, 
are fully pal eapte by Mr. Brissot. In 
“examining this part of the subject, I beg 
to call the attention of the House parti- 
cularly to the gross prevarications and 
contradictions of the author of the decla- 
ration of war, as well as to the shallow ar- 
tifices employed by the ExecutiveCouncil, 
in the oe of concealing the ambitious 
views of France from the eyes of Europe. 
First with respect to Savoy and Nice. 
Brissot, in a report made to the National 
Convention, on the 12th of January, 1793, 
in the name of the committee of general 
safety, areport, intended to prepare them 
for the approaching war, and professing 
to contain a full and candid discussion of 
all the complaints of Great Britain, uses 
these words: 
all the communities of Savoy legitimates 
the union with that country.” Thus 
writes Brissot before the commencement 
of the war; observe how frankly and ho- 
mestly he has since confessed the truth. 
«< Cambon wanted to unite every - thing, 
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that He might sell every thing; thus he 
forced the union of Savoy and of Nice.” 


‘With regard to the Netherlands, Brissot 


tells us in his confessions, that Cambon, 
the Trench minister of finance, forced 
that measure also, with two views; the 


‘compulsory introduction of assignats into 


that opulent country, and the universal 
plunder of property; heintroduces Cambon 
and his party reasoning with the Conven- 
tion upon the manner of negociating an 
union with the free and sovereign people 
of Belgium, in the following words: ‘* The 
mortgage of our assignats draws near its 
end; what must be done? sell the church 
property of Brabant ; there is a mortgage 
of two thousand millions (eighty millions 
sterling.) How shall we get possession 
of them? By an immediate union! men’s 
minds are not disposed to it. What does 
that signify? Let us make them vote by 
means of money. Without delay, there- 
fore, they secretly order the minister 
of foreign affairs to dispose of four or 
five hundred thousand livres (20,000. 
sterling) to make the mob of Brussels 
drunk, and to buy proselytes, to the prin- 
ciple of union, in all states. ‘ But even 
these means,” it was said, ‘ will obtain but 
a weak minority in our favour. What does 
thatsignify? Revolutions,” said they, ‘are 
made only by minorities! It is the mi- 
nority which has made the revolution of 
France.” Thus you see, that the union 
of these vast territories, with all their im- 
mense population, wealth, and commerce, 
was considered by the French minister of 
finance, as nothing more than a mere finan- 
cial operation, for the purpose of support- 
ing the sinking credit of his assignats. 
The sacred regard paid to the general will 
of the people in the doctrines respecting 
minorities, cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of the House. Something has been 
said already of the means employed to 
obtain the free consent of the people to 
these unions. On this subject, we have 
full information from Brissot. ‘* Do you 
believe the Belgians were ever imposed 
upon by those votes and resolutions, made 
by what is called acclamation for their 
union, for which corruption paid in part, 
and fear forced the remainder? Who, at 
this time of day, is unacquainted with the 
springs and wires of their miserable puppet 
f ies ? Who does not know the farces of 
ptimary assemblies, composed of a presi- 
dent, of'a secretary, and of some assistants, 
whose day-work was paid for? -How 
could they believe themselves free and 
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sovereign when we made them take such 
an oath as we thought fit, as a test to give 
them the right of voting? What could 
the disarmed Belgians object to all this, 
surrounded, as they were, by seventy thou- 
sand men? They had only to hold their 
tongues, and to bow down their heads be- 
fore their masters! They did hold their 
tongues, and their silence is received as a 
sincere and free assent.” Brissot states, 
with equal force of language, the ruinous 
effects of all these measures; he says, 
«< despotism and anarchy are the benefits 
which we have transplanted into this soil ; 
we suppressed, at once, all their ancient 
usages, all their prejudices, all the ranks 
and orders of their society ; we proscribed 
their priests, we treated their religious 
worship with open marks of contempt; 
we seized their revenues, their domains, 
and their riches forthe profit of the nation; 
we carried to the very altar those hands 
which they regarded as profane. Doubt- 
less these operations were founded on true 
rinciples ;* but those principles ought to 
have had the consent of the Belgians, be- 
fore they were carried into practice.” | 
__, Have, then, the true principles of France 
been misrepresented or exaggerated in 
this Houge? Is it possible for the most 
honest and enthusiastic indignation which 
the scenes exhibited in France have raiged 
ja gny British heart, to vent itselfin terms 
of more severity than those which Brissot 


has used in expounding, what he justly 


calls, the true principles of the Frenc 
republic? Now let us again confront 
Brissot’s confessions, with his report in 
the name of the committee of general de- 
fence, on the 1athof January 1793. * Shall 
id recall the accusation of having invaded 
the Netherlands, of having dictated laws 
and made a constitution for that country? 
.We make a constitution there! Read the 
anstructions giver to our generals to as- 
semble the people, to consult their wish 
to enable them to express it freely, to re- 
Bpect it when expressed: such was our 
tyranny! The Belgians themselves form, 
and alone will form, their constitution; but, 
in order to lead them to that point, it is 
Hecessary to tie up the hands of the male- 
yolent, of Austrian emissarjes, who would 
excite sedition, and this is the cause of 
some necessary acts of authority, this is 
‘the foundation of the revolutionary power, 
which is nothing more than the guardian 
of liberty in her infancy, and which ceases 
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to exist as soon as she has gttained the 
age of maturity. We pillage Belgium! 
when we only desire to be voluntarily re- 
imbursed for the expenses of a war, where 
the blood of our brothers is counted for 
nothing.” So far Brissot, and the com- 
mittee of general safety; I now entreat 
the House to hear the language of the Ex- 
ecutive Council: “ France calls back to 
freedom, a people which the court of Vi- 
enna had devated to slavery, her occypa- 
tion of the Low Countries shall only con- 
tinue during the war, and the time neces- 
sary to the Belgians to ensure and con- 
solidate their liberty, after which, let them 
be independent and happy. France will 
find herrecompensein their felicity. When 
that nation shall be found in the full en- 
joyment of liberty, when its general will 
can lawfully declareitself without shackles, 
then if England and Holland still attach 
some importance to the opening of the 
Scheldt, they may put the affair into a 
direct negocijation with Belgia. If the 
Belgians, by any motive whatever, congent 
to deprive themselyes of the navigation of 
the Scheldt, France will not oppose it; 
she will know how to respect their inde- 
pendence, even ip their err After so 
frank a declaration, which manifests such 
a sincere desire of peace, his Britannic 
majesty’s ministers ought not to have any 
doubts, with regard to the intention of 
France.” | 
It is difficult to determine whether the 
prevarications of Brissot, the reporter 
rom the committee of general safety, or 
the subterfuges of the Executive Council 
are most worthy of animadversion; both 
are so gross and flagrant, that I cannot 
aggravate, by any comments, the impres- 
sion which they hase already made; but 
when we recollect that the audacious vio- 
Jation of the law of nations, and of the ac- 
knowledged rights of our allies by the 
opening of the Scheldt, was justified upon 
no other ground than the maintenance of 
the natural rights of the free people of Bel- 
gium; when we recollect, that the fnal 
adjustment of that important question was 
postponed by France, until the time when 
the liberty of the Belgians should be se- 
cured and cangolidated, and when the 
general will of that people could lawfully 
declare itself without shackles, the tyranny 
exercised by Fragce over the Netherlands, 
and the violence and corruption employ: 
to procure the Unign cannot fail to excite 
the general indignation of this House. 


Moat of ue, indeed, were not deceived by 


on 
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the frank declaration of the Executive 
Council of France : but those few amongst 
us whose emed to be deceived by it at that 
time, and who under that deception main- 
tained the justice ofthe pretences of France, 
must find additional motives of resent- 
ment and indignation m the recollection 
of the impusture, whichi wasso successfully 
practised at least upon them. If they had 
been possessed of the information which I 
have detailed to the House, I am per- 
suaded, that they would never have pro- 
posed to us, to carry to the foot of the 
throne an address containing the para- 
graph which I shall now read to you re- 
lative to the navigation of the Scheldt.* 
‘< We must further remark, that the point 
in dispute seems to usto have been relieved 


from amost material difficulty, by a declara-: 


tion of the minister of foreign affairs in 
France, that the French nation gave up all 
Sed to determinethe question of the 

uture navigation of the Scheldt.” The 
insult and mockery of that declaration is 
now so evident, that I cannot suppose it 
possible that any person sheuld retain the 
opinion, that the Executive Council ever 
had a sincere intention of relinquishing 
at any time, the pretensions of France to 
determine the question of the navigation 
ef the Scheldt, orany other question which 
might affect her operations in the Nether- 
Fands; the object of a declaration so in- 
consistent with the whole system pursued 
by France in the Netherlands, could only 
be to delude this country with false pre- 
tences of moderation, until it might be 
convenient to discover in the face of day, 
and to enforce by the sword against every 
nation in Europe the inordinate scheme of 
ambition, of which the re-union of Belgium 
and the opening of the Scheldt formed but 
an inconsiderable part. 

The ae a of France against Holland 
might be inferred from her general views 
of aggrandizement, and particularly from 
the established maxim of her policy, 
<‘that France ought to know no other 
barrier to the eastward than the Rhine ;” a 
maxim avowed by Brissot, by Dumourier, 
and at different periods, by almost every 
person who has acted a leading part in the 
government of France since the massacre 
of the 10th of August. But the corres- 
pondence between Dumourier and Pache, 
the minister of war, which has keen pub- 


* Address moved by Mr. Grey on the 21st 
February, 1793. See p. 456, of the present 
Volume. 
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lished, and of the authenticity of which no 
doubt can be entertained, has placed the 
hostile views of France against Holland in 
so strong and so clear a light, that it would 
be injustice to the argument to rest it 
entirely upon the general grounds already 
stated. It has been contended, that the’ 
rejection by the Executive Council of Du-: 
mourier’s proposal to invade Holland in 
the month ot November 1792, was a 
strong proof of the pacific disposition, and 
of the good faith which prevailed in the 
councils of France at that time ; but it ap- 
pears that on the 30th of November, 
Dumourier, in a letter addressed to the 
minister of war, Commnnicated in detail a 
plan for the immediate imvasion of Hol- 
land, and stated the previous conquest of 
Holland to be essential to the great object 
of driving the Austrian and Prussian armies 
beyond the Rhine. One of the principal 
arguments which he alleges in favour of 
this operation, is founded in the hostile 
views which he attributes to Holland, and. 
in his apprehension that if he should: 
move towards the Rhine, before he had 
effected a revolution in Holland, his rear 
might be exposed to asudden attack from 
the Dutch. It appears that the minister 
of war expressly warrants the neutrality 
of the Dutch in the beginning of Decem- 
ber to Dumourier. But notwithstanding 
that assurance, the question between the 
immediate invasion of Holland, and a 
movement towards the Rhine, is argued 
throughout the whole of the official cor- 
respondence, merely upon grounds of ex- 
pediency ; the doubt being only, whether 
the operations of Dumourier’s army in the 
month of December should commence, or 
terminate with the invasion of Holland ; 
this will appear more clearly, from a pas- 
sage in the last orders from the minister 
of war to Dumourier, on this subject, 
dated December 6, 1792. <“* Thus if the 
army of Belgium should attack Holland, 
and not pass the Rhine, the Austrians 
will be able to attack Bournonville, and 
to force him to abandon thebanks of the 
Moselle; Custine might be endangered. 
These motives have determined the Exe- 
cutive Council, and they have resolved (as 
‘a measure of urgency,’ and which ought 
to precede the invasion of Holland, which 
you propose), that you shall dispose the 
three armies under your orders, in the 
mamner which you judge the most proper 
for driving the Austrians from the coun- 
tries comprehended between the Meuse, 
the Moselle, andthe Rhine.” This letter 
(4 C] 
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Jeaves no doubt on my mind, that if the 
French could have succeeded in driving 
the Austrians and Prussians beyond the 
Rhine, early in December, 1792, they 
would, without scruple, have fallen upon 
Holland, although by the confession of 
the minister of war in the month of De- 
cember, the Dutch had given them no 
ground of offence. Such are the various 
proofs and concurrences which tend to 
confirm those impressions of the designs of 
France, in consequence of which we 
thought it our duty to enable his majesty 
to augment his forces, previous to the de- 
_qlaration of war. - a eo ee 
. The aggression of France, which was 
the immediate cause of the war, forms, 
smother material branch of the argument ; 
it was attempted to be justified under the 
pretence of certain alleged acts of hosti- 
lity, particularly the stopping the export 
of corn to France in the month of Novem- 
ber 1792: that measure was defended by 
my right hon. friends near me, on the 
ground of their knowledge, that warlike 
reparations were then actually making in 
ance. Upon this subject, Brissot’s tes- 
timony is not only ample and unequivocal, 
but it proves that preparations. had been 
commenced at an earlier period, and were 
proposed to be carried to a much greater 
extent than could have been supposed b 
a Beata in this country in the mont 
of November. He tells us, ‘that as early 
as the month of October, the possibility of 
war with the maritime powers was foreseen, 
and the diplomatic committee and the 
committee of general defence had warned 
Monge, the minister of marine, of this cir- 
’ cumstance. Considerable sums. of money 
were putinto hishands; he had promised to 
collect stores and provisions fromall quar- 
ters, to repair all the-shi and frigates; he 
had yaaa a fleet of 30 sail. of the line 
for the month of April, and to have above 
50 ‘sail of the line ready for sea by the 
month of July; he had promised to cover 
the sea with frigates, for the protection of 
commerce to send succours to St. Domin- 
go and Martinique ; an express law passed 
in October enjoined this.” While France 
was thus preparing an armament against 
the maritime powers, what should we have 
thought of the conduct of our ministers, 
if they had suffered the export of corn 
to that country, and thereby had contri- 
buted to accelerate the equipment of 
those formidable fleets which the minister 


of magine had engaged to provide? It 
ought not to be forgetten, that the same 
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government of France, which had ordered 
bl angst for equipping a fleet in the 
‘rench ports as early as themonth of Oc- 
tober, thought it decent, in the month of 
January, tomake the armaments preparing 
by his majesty, a principal ground of 
complaint, and to insist, as the ultimatum 
of France, that England should disarm ; 
amore insulting proposal, under all the 
circumnstances of. the case, as I have now 
stated them, was never made by one in- 
dependent nation to another. 
But, while we are inquiring in this 
House, into the immediate cause of the 
war, we may derive some useful informa- 
tion on that head from the contentions 
and divisions which have disturbed the 
councils of our enemies. In the act. of 
accusation against Brissot.and his party, 
one principal charge is, ‘ the proposal 
from the diplomatic committee by the or- 
gan of Brissot, to declare war abruptly 
against England, war against Hollan 
war against all the ale which had not 
yet declared themselves.” While the trial 
of Brissot was pending, Chaumette says in 
the Jacobin. club, ‘every patriot has a 
right to accuse in this place, the man who 
voted the war.; and the blood which has 
been shed in the Republic, and without 
the Republic, in consequence of. it, 
shall be their pce and their reasons.” 
Robespierre in his report, 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1793, says, “« With what base hypo- 
crisy the traitors insisted on certain pre- 
tended insults, said to have been offered 
to our ambassador!” Brissot onthe other 
hand replies, «* Who has been the author 
of this war? The anarchists only; 
yet they make it a crime in us.” Thus, 
amidst the animosities and dissentions 
which preceded the last Revolution at 
Paris, the heinous crime of having pro- 
voked the war with England, is mutually 
imputed by one party to the other. Ro- 
bespierre imputes it to Brissot; Brissot 
retorts it upon Robespierre ; the Jacobins 
charge it upon the Girondists ; the Giron- 
dists recriminate upon the Jacobins; the 
mountain thunders it upon the valley; 
and the valley -re-echoes it back against 
the mountain. For my part, I condemn 
them both—the share of this guilt which 
belongs to Brissot and his associates, is 
already known to you; those who mur- 
dered Brissot aad his associates upon 
the scaffold, were not only the most active 
promoters of the decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, and of the several unions, but the 
principal agents in all the odious vexations 
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exercised over the people of the Nether- 
lands, and not one voice among them 
was raised against the measures which im- 
mediately led to the war. Therefore, I 
repeat it, whatever be the crime of hav- 
ing drawn down upon their own country 
the indignation of Great Britain, and of 
her numerous allies, and of having fo- 
mented a general war in Europe, I charge 
that crime equally upon both these san- 
guinary factions. But who is the British 
subject, that shall acquit both these san- 
guinary factions of the crime which they 
mutually impute to each other? and by 
charging it upon the councils of his own 
sovereign, shall impair the confidentve of 
an united people, in the justice of their 
cause, and weaken the energy of their ex- 
ertions, in the prosecution of this arduous 
contest? Unless I am wholly deceived 
in the authenticity and application of the 
proofs which I have adduced, I cannot 
suppose that any such person will appear 
in the course of this debate ; and I must 
conclude, that these proofs, added to the 
arguments employed last year, have con- 
firmed the original justice and necessity 
of the war, upon the most solid and se- 
cure foundation. 

If, then, the original justice of our 


cause, instead of appearing to be in any - 


degree weakened, has received additional 
force and confirmation from the whole 
course of subsequent events, it must be 
both our right and our duty (aright which 
a high-spirited people will not easily con- 
cede; and:a duty, from the discharge of 
Awhich they will not shrink) to prosecute 
the war without remission, unless it can 
be made to appear, that all our efforts 
must be vain and fruitless,-and that our 
enemies are not only formidable, but in- 
vincible, by any force which we can bring 
to act against them. But although the 
events of the last campaign have un- 
doubtedly proved, that France, in her 
present situation, is a formidable ene 
so far from proving her to be invincible, 
I shall contend, that the general result of 


the campaign, both in its effects upon our 


own situation, and upon that of the enemy, 
has been such, as to afford a reasonable 
expectation of ultimate success. - What 
was our situation at the commencement 
of the last campaign? France was in full 
possession of the Netherlands, and by the 
operation of the Revolutionary power, 
under the decree of the 15th of December 
1792, was rapidly adding to her own re- 


‘sources, not only-all the ordinary re- 
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sources of that wealthy country, but the 
i al of the church, of the nobility, 
of all the corporations, the personal pro- 
perty of the prince, and of all his adhe- 
rents. Upon the first produce of this im- 
mense booty, Dumourier had calculated; 
that he could support an army of an hun- 
dred thousand men, for ten months. B 
the possession of the port of Ostend, 
France commanded the commerce both 
of Holland and England, and had the 
means of interrupting the intercourse be- 
tween us and our allies. By the posses- 
sion of Antwerp, and the measures which 
she had taken relative to the navigation 
of the Scheldt, she had the means of an- 
noying Holland in that quarter ; the pos- 
session of Liege gave her the command 
of the Meuse, and furnished her with 
great advantages in.any operation which 
she might meditate against Maestricht. 
Mentz was also in her hands, and the 
commerce of-the Rhine was consequently | 
entirely at her mercy. She hada power 
ful army ready to enter the territory of 
Holland. at the first moment of the war, 
with the avowed object not merely of con- 
quest, but of effecting a Revolution -in 
that country upon her own destructive 
rinciples ; and in the Mediterranean, she 
bad a formidable fleet which had struck 
all the Italian states with such conster- 
nation, as had given her the absolute con- 
trol: over the commerce of that sea, and 
the undisputed command of whatever re- 
sources could be drawn from the countries 
which border upon it.. This was our si- 
tuation at the opening of the campaign. 
It was no doubt truly serious, and such 
as would not have tempted us to under- 
take a war, if peace could have been 
maintained consistently with our safety 
and honour. -It might reasonably have 
been expected, that with such advantages 
on her side, the general balance of events 
would. have--been greatly in favour of 
France at the conclusion of the first cam- 
paign; especially when it is considered, 
that the policy which has-been adopted 
by this country, of keeping both her 
naval and military establishments at the 
lowest possible scale in time of peace, 
must necessarily confine the extent, and 
weaken the vigour of her efforts in the 
early periods of war. | 
Prophecies of a much more gloomy com- 
plexion were certainly uttered in this 


‘House; weweretold(nearly in thelanguage 


of one of the extracts which I have read 
from Brissot ), that the sea would-be imme- 
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our enemy, and that our commerce would be 
exposed to depredation in every quarter ; 
we were told in the same tone, that per- 
haps after five or six years of war, the 
Netherlands might be evacuated as the 
price of peace. What is our situation 


now at the conclusion of the first year of 


the war? Holland has been saved; the 
importance of this event in the present 
situation of Europe, may be estimated by 
the designs which France has uniformly 
entertained against that country since the 
time of her success inthe Netherlands. 
Robespierre, lamenting that Dumoutier 
did not invade Holland immediately after 
the conquest of the Netherlands, says, 
“‘]f we had invaded Holland, we should 
have become masters of the Dutch navy? 
The wealth of that country would have 
been blended with our own, her power 
added.to that of France, the government 
of England would have been undone, and 
the Revolution of Europe secured.” The 
nature of the Revolution intended in Hol- 
land, is now well known. When the in- 
vasion of that country was projected, 
Cambon is said to have declared, that 
‘©as the Dutch had no church lands to 
offer to France, for her indemnification in 
the war, the DutckK Revolution must be 
made on new principles; it must be a 
revolution of strong boxes and purses.” 
The decree which passed about the time 
Dumourier entered Holland, is a sufficient 
commentary on this expression, and 
shows, that if the French had succeeded 
an that eel swags they would probably 
have struck the most fatal blow, that com- 


mercial credit has ever received. But’ 


the protection of Holland was of great 
importance in another view. From the 
moment that France had declared war 
against the Dutch, Dumourier repeatedly 
states, that the conquest of Holland was 


‘essentially necessary for the purpose of 


maintaining the possession of the Nether- 
dJands in the hands of the French; he 
says, that “ without Holland, the Nether- 
.Jands must soon fall, and with Holland he 
. entertained no doubt ofbeing able to op- 
pose an effectual barrier to the progress of 
the Austrian and Prussianarmies,” There- 
. covery of the Netherlands was, therefore, 
intimately connected with the protection 
of Holland. Whatever opposition was 
.made tg the force under the command of 
Dumourier in Holland, must, in this view 
of the subject, be considered as a com- 
bined operation with the attack of the 
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prince of Saxe-Cobourg, upon thie armies. 
of Valence and Miranda, on the banks of 
the Roer, and of the Meuse. It. is cer- 
tain, that the brilliant successes of the Aus- 
trians would have been at least retarded, 
if the gallant defence of Williamstadt, 
and of the passage of the Maese had not 
checked the progress of Dumourier, and 
prevented him from effecting a junction 
with the armies opposed to the prince of — 
Cobourg, at an earlier period, and under 
circumstances of greater advantage. It 
is unnecessary to state, that the season- 
able assistance afforded by this country: 
to the Dutch, was alone the circumstance 
which encouraged and enabled them to 
make so vigorous an effort in that cri- 
tical conjuncture of their affairs. The 
recovery of Flanders, thus connected, on 
the one hand, with the defence of Holland, 
was, on the other hand, an object of equal 
importance to the permanent security of 
the Dutch frontier. It was also material 
to the prosecution of the war In many 
other respects. It deprived our enemies 
of resources which, according to the ace 
count given by Cambon, were become 
necessary to the support of their declining 
finances, and added what was thus taken 
from them to the strength of our allies. 
Brissot says, that “ the evacuation of Bel- 
gium tarnished the glory of the French 
arms, and retarded,’’ what he calls ‘« the 
liberty of Europe.”* The Netherlands, 
recovered under such circumstances, have 
not only been maintained throughout the 
campaign, but an impression has been 
made upon the frontier of France, by the 
capture of Valenciennes, Conde, and 
Quesnoy. Against these successes are to 
be sef, the raising of the sieges of Dun- 
kirk and Maubeuge. ae the utmost 
allowance for each of those failures, .and 
comparing the circumstances of our situar 
tion on the side of Holland and Flanders, 
in the month of February, 1793, with their 
actual state, it cannot be denied, that the 
campaign in Flanders has been productive 
of the most considerable acquisitions, 
both in point of territory and resource, 
which this country and her allies ever ob- 
tained in that quarter in any single year 
of our most prosperous wars. On the 
Rhine, the recapture of Mentz, and the 
progress made in Alsace, after. the dis- 
tinguished action of Weissembourg, af- 
forded effectual protection to the frontier 
of Germany, during the greater part of 
the campaign, and operated as a power- 
ful diversion of the fate of the enemy. 
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Notwithstanding the sudden irruption of 
the French, by means of the requisition 
of the mass of the people (a measure, 
the effects of which upon the internal 
situation of France, I shall have occasion 
to examine more particularly before [ sit 
down), our general situation is far more 
favourable than at the opening of the 
campaign. Although the French have 
regained a considerable part of the coun- 
try, from which they had been driven in 
the course of the summer, they have, as 
yet, been contending with us for our con- 
quests, and not for any advantages which 
they did not possess before the commence- 
ment of the war. While our allies retain 
Mentz, it must be admitted, that after 
all the extraordinary exertions of the ene- 
my, their situation is much more disad- 
vantageous than it was in the month of 
July. In the territories of the king of 
Sardinia, the French have made no addi- 
tional progress. On the side of Spain, 
they have suffered considerable losses. 
The blockade of the French fleet, in the 

ort of Toulon, by an inferior force, was 
ighly creditable to the naval honour 
of this country, and in the circum- 
stance attending the evacuation of that 
town one of the most severe blows 
was given to the naval] power of France, 
which has ever been struck in the 
whole history of our marine; and the 
command of the Mediterranean was at 
once transferred from the hands of France, 
into our own. If the fleets of the enemy 


have offered no opportunity to ours, of 


obtaining any brilliant success, let us 
compare the actual state of our trade and 
commerce, with those gloomy predictions, 
to which I have already alluded, and 
-with the captures made from the enemy. 
On this subject | must again refer to the 
-authority of Brissot, which is corroborated 
‘by our own accounts: he says, “ In the 
‘month of March all our privateers were 
destroyed by the English in the Channel. 
‘In the month of April our trading vessels 
were taken by English frigates at the very 
mouths of our rivers: our ships could 
-not go into the Mediterranean without 


danger; and yet we had a fleet there of 


15 ships of the line.” . 

If we look to the result of the campaign 
abroad, the prospect is equally favourable ; 
‘the fishery of Newfoundland, from which 
. the French have been driven, has always 
-been considered as a most valuable object; 
-we know that it has formed one of the 
Most contested articles in most of our ne- 
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gociations of peace, since the commenge- 
ment of the present century: the acqui- 
sition of this fishery, in the first campaign 
of the war, must operate as a material 
check to one source of the naval power’ 
of France. In the West Indies, the im- 
portance of the island of Tobago, which 
we have acquired, may be estimated, 
when we recollect, that it was the only one 
of all her conquests which France retained 
at the peace of 1783, after all the cala- 
mities of the American war. In the is- 
land of St. Domingo we are in possession 
of Nicola Mole, the most advantageous 
post, with a view to the command of the 
windward passage, and of Jeremie, the 
part of the island which has suffered the 
least from the ravages of Brissot’s com- 
missioners. In the East Indies, the French 
have been expelled from all their posses- 
sions, excepting Pondicherry, the capture 
of which could not (by the latest advices) 
long he delayed. The acquisition of the 
Fort of Mahe, on the coast of Malabar, 
is of the greatest advantage to our new 
territories on that coast, both with a view 
to the commerce and good government of . 
those countries; in a political view it is 
obviously of considerable importance, 
that the French shorld not continue te 
hold a possession which afforded them the 
means of so direct and easy an intercourse 
with Tippoo Sultan. Le SS 
Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to give 
a summary view of the events of the 
campaign. It does not belong to me to 


enter into any reply to the critical obser- 


vations which have been made upon the 


conduct of particular expeditions, or upon 


the general disposition, and application 
of our naval and military force. That 
argument will not be declined by those 
whose situation in his majesty’s councils 
renders them most competent to treat it 
with effect. But from what lies within 
the observations of every man, we may 
collect, that the general result of the 


last campaign has not only exceeded our 


first expectations, but, including all the 


advantages which the combined armies 


have obtained on the continent of Europe, 
including the blow which has been struck 
ower of France, and 
the acquisitions which we have made both 

Fast and West Indies, and at New- 
foundland, the general result of the last 
campaign has not been surpassed in effec- 
tive advantage, either with a view to in- 
demnity, to ultimate security, or to the 
intermediate means of distressing the ene- 
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ing and disgusting scenes by which eve 
part of this hares might be confined: 
would lead to a detail wholly unfit for the 
ears of a British House of Commons. I 
shall endeavour, with the utmost care, to 
avoid both these extremes; but if, from 
the very nature of the dreadful transac. . 
tions on which it is my duty to comment, 
I should sometimes fall into either, the in- 
dulgence of the House will not be refused 
either to the natural sentiment of indig- 
nation which the view of such crimes must 
excite, or to my anxiety, to draw from 
them conclusions which may be justly and 
usefully applied to the subject of our pre- 
sent deliberation. It is my intention to 
advert only to such of the fundamental 
principles, and of the leading branches of 
this monstrous system of government, as 
will furnish the most certain grounds for 
any possible estimate of its real force, 
and of its probable duration. But, al- 
though, every fact which I shall adduce, 
will be directed to this particular point 
of the argument in the first instance; 
from the same facts other considerations 
will arise, and other: conclusions will be 
drawn, not less applicable, in my opinion, 


my during the continuance of the war, 
by any campaign in which this country 
has been engaged since the Revolution. 
And in this part of the argument it must 
never be forgotten, that this is the first 
campaign of the war. No man would at- 
tempt to deny that such a success, as we 
Jiave obtained in the course of this year 
a France, would have been deemed 
of decisive importance in the most bril- 
liant periods of the French monarchy. 
If, therefore, our success is now to be 
undervalued, it.must be from an opinion 
that under the present circumstances and 
situation of France, her‘resources are 80 
inexhaustible, her sa 69 is so abso- 
lutely unconquerable, that what would 
have been esteemed a promising impres- 
sion against any other state which ever 
existed, and against herself in other times, 
must now be considered as wholly nuga- 
tory and ineffectual. Let us examine 
whether we have any reasonable ground 
to apprehend, that this enemy, whom we 
know to be so formidable, is really invin- 
cible ; let us not be deterred, by the 
magnitude of her temporary exertions, 
from looking closely into the means by 
which they have been supported ; let us | to the general question of this day: 
search the real foundations of her appa-|. The same circumstances which explain 
rent strength, and comparing them with | the nature of that power with which we 
the nature and sources of our own power, | have to contend, will also explain the 
let us decide, upon the true and solid | causes of whatever difficulties we may 
principles of political economy, and upon | have encountered in the contest, and en- 
the established maxims of all human go- | able us to judge, whether they are to be 
vernment, whether both the probability of scmibunied by perseverance: the same - 
our ultimate success, and the necessity of | circumstances will also serve to show, 
our present exertions, are not greatly in- | whether the further extension of the sys- 
creased by the extraordinary and unpre- | tem now prevalent in France is to be con- 
cedented character of that system, under | sidered as a matter of indifference, or as 
which the powers of government are now | an object of terror by the other powers 
exercised in France. _ | of Europe, and particularly by Great Bri- 
At the entrance of this arduous and | tain; and whether it be, or be not, an 
extensive argument, I feel myself embar- | essential and inherent quality of that sys- 
rassed by two difficulties of a very oppo- | tem, to extend itself abroad, as the only 
site. kind:—To apply to the government | security for its existence at home. These. 
now prevailing in France the epithets | and other inferences will be made from 
which such a scene would naturally sug- | whatever detail I may be permitted to lay 
gest: to call ita system of rapine, extor-| before you, in endeavouring to give you 
tion, and fraud, under the colour of aja faithful picture of the true state and 
lawful revenue ; or of abitrary imprison- | condition of France at the present mo- 
ment, under the false pretence of liberty;; ment. : 
of. murder, under the name of justice;| On the 31st of May, a revolution took 
a system, which. unites despotism with | place in the government of France, as 
anarchy, and atheism with persecution ; | extraordinary in its:circumstances, and as 
and to adduce no’ particular facts and | sudden and violent in its effects, as any 
proofs in support of such a charge, might | of those convulsions, by which that un- 
well-be deemed idle declamation and | happy country has been afflicted at diy 
empty ‘invective: on the other hand, to | period of the late disturbances. By a re- 
attempt to. bring before you all the shock- | petition of precisely the same intrigues and 
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the same violences which had been used 
to bring about all the former revolutions, 
through the terror which the Jacobin club 
inspired, and by the absolute dominion 
which the municipality of Paris has in- 
variably exercised... over' the pretended 
National Assemblies. A few individuals, 
of no distinguished talents, of the most 
desperate and profligate characters, de- 
spised until that moment, even in France, 
for the wild extravagance of their princi- 
ples, and detested even there for their 
sanguinary and vindictive spirit, drove 
from the government a powerful majority 
of the Convention, consisting of men, who, 
although equally guilty of the crimes and 
calamities of: their country, were at least 
supported by whatever remained of landed 
or commercial interest in the nation, by 
8 great majority of the departments, and 
by all the principal cities; and manufac- 
turing towns, Above an hundred and 
forty members of the Convention were 
expelled by force from their séats in one 
day ; many of them were.immediately im- 
ae and since that time, those whe 
ve not perished on the scaffold, have 
either fled the country, ar. destroyed them- 


selves from the terror of suffering the same. 


indignities and cruelties, which they had 
already exercised on others, and which 
they would have exercised on the antago- 
nists, if the victory in this desperate con- 
test had taken a different inclination... 
- I shall not dwell in this place upon the 
instability of any engagement which could 
have been entered into with a government 
subject, from its'nature, to such sudden, 
total, and repeated changes, beth of man 
and of measures ;.I will only request. 

to bear this general observation in mind, 
and to apply it to a subsequent. pdrt of 
the argument. The party which had 
triumphed by such means, recoligcting 
that the Convention had been’ chosen for 
the express purpose of new modelling the 
constitution, although little or: n6 -pro- 
gress had been hitherto made in. that 
work, hastily, in the course of three weeks 
~ after-their accession to power, put forth 
@ most extraordinary production, under 
the title of a new constitution. .This new 
version of the natural rights of man con- 
tains a ee of every visionary notion of 
political liberty, which has appeared in 
the speculations of the most wild of .all 
the French philosophers, mixed with some 
principles and regulations, which bear 
the appearance of regard for the lives, li- 
berties, and properties of the people. 

§ 
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Whatever may be the absurdities of this. 
system, it at least serves to show what 
were the principles of government, which 
the present rulers of France asserted to 
be not only indispensably necessary to the 
happiness of the- people, but founded ‘in 
strict right ; and in this view, it may be a 
matter. of curiosity, to. compare this con- 
stitution with the subsequent measures of 
these who framed it. Not only the ex- 
travagant principle of individual suffrage, 
but its natural consequence, the principle 
of individual legislation, were enacted in 
their fullest extent; the laws were. to. be 
submitted to the sanction of the primary 
assemblies, and to derive their ~validity 
and binding force from the individual asr 
sent of above twenty. millions of men. 
It was particularly enacted, that all regu- 
lations affecting civil and criminal justice 
the nature, amount, and collection . of 
public contributions, and all alterations 
in the current com, or circulating medium , 
should require the previous sanction of the: 

whole collective body of the people; cere. © 
tain objects of inferior importance, were to. 
be determined by the decree of the repre: 
sentative body, without any reference to. 
tlieir constituents ; the representative body 
was.to.be changedannually ; the Executive, 
Council, in which was solely vested what- 
ever executive authority was suffered to . 
remain in the state, was to be selected by 
the Convention, from a list: framed bythe. 
electoral assemblies’ of the people, one-half 
of which list. was:to be renewed every six. 
months ; the municipal officers were to be, 
chosen’ absolutely. by. the people in the 
departments. In order to render the ad- 


| ministration of criminal justice. indepen- 


dent of the executive: or legislative antho-. 
rity, it was enacted, that the judges, in 
all the ordinary courts of justice, should 
be annually chosen by the electoral assem- 
hlies, and that there should be a court of 
general appeal, the judges of which should 
be elected in the: same manner ; certain 
leading principles were solemmly recog-. 
nized; both in the declaration of rights, 
and in the concluding part of the consti- 
tution, which is entitled the guarantee of 
the rights of man—thése principles. were 
‘that no man should be judged, and pu- 
nished, until he had been heard ; that, pu- 
nishments should bear a due proportion 
to crimes ; that the right of property was 
that right which belongs to every citizen, 
of enjoying and disposing of, according. 
to his pleasure, his goods, his income, 
the fruits of his labour, and of his m- 
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dustry ;—that no person could be de- 


prived of the least portion of his property - 


without his own consent, unless under the 
pressure of a public necessity legally 
proved, and under the condition of a just 
and previous indemnity; that the right 
of petitioning ought in no case to be in- 
terdicted, suspended, or limited; that 
the people have always the right to revise, 
reform, and change the constitution, and 
finally, that the constitution guarantees 
to the whole people of France, liberty, 
safety, property, the public debt, the 
free exercise of religious worship, the 
right of petitioning, and the right of as- 
sembling in popular societies.” And for 
the better security of the people against 


any violation of. these rights and privi-. 


leges, it was declared, “ that the oppres- 
sion of a single member of the society 
was to be deemed the oppression of the 
whole body; and that whenever the go- 
vernment should violate the rights of the 


sable-duty, not only of the people at 
large, but of every portion and division 
_of them.” oS ee a | 

This formal recognition of some princi- 
ples of incontestible truth, mingled with 
many of the most incoherent dreams, and 
many of the most pernicious doctrines, 


which ever occurred to the most enthusi- 


astic zealot, or the most wicked conspi- 
rator in the cause of absolute and unqua- 
lified democracy, was tendered to the 
people. in the several departments for 
their acceptance ; and if we are to believe 
the reports made to the Convention, was 
actually accepted by a large majority. 
The acceptance of this model of perfec- 


tion, which was to secure for ever the. 


happiness. and prosperity of France, was 
solemnly celebrated by a civic feast, on a 


day aptly chosen for such a ceremony, 


on the anniversary of the massacre of the 
10th of. August, when the last constitu- 
tion, to which the people of France had 
sworn, was overthrown by force, when 
magistrates were murdered for executing 
the laws, citizens for defending property, 


and troops for obeying the. orders of 


those, to whom by law, they owed obedi- 
ence. But mark the sequel of this solem- 
nity. The dissolution of the convention, 


the necessary and immediate consequence 


of this new constitution, would have de- 
stroyed the. power of the now reigning 
party: many other branches of this con- 
stitution would have been equally incom- 
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patible with the duration of their authc~ 
rity. Not only, therefore, those articles 
which related to the form of the execu- 
tive power, and to the election of the le- 
gislature; were left unexecuted, but the 
whole municipal constitution, and every 
article, in any degree favourable to per- 
sonal liberty, to life, or to property, were 
continually violated without scruple, and: 
without disguise; until, on the 10th of 
October, the entire system of the inde- 
feasible, inalienable rights of man, from 
which nothing. can derogate, which ad- 
mit of no modifications of expediency, 
which neither bend to times nor circum- 
stances, nor even to the practical happi- 


'ness of society was formally and openly 
' suspended ; and, in defiance of the sove- 


reign people, a new and unheard-of spe-. 
cies of government was _ established, 


‘which, growing out of the theory of im-. 
practicable liberty, was to be maintained 
_, by the practice of the most unmitigated 
people, insurrection became both the. | 
most sacred right, and the most indispen- 


tyranny. A -decree was passed, by which 
the. whole executive authority of . the 
state was thrown into the hands of the 
committee of. public welfare. Provision 
was made for the rapid execution of what 
are termed revolutionary laws; and for 
the direction and employment of a revo- 
lutionary army, in order to repress every 
symptom of a. counter-revolutionary spl- 
rit; and among the great fundamental 
articles of this counter-constitution, it 
was decreed, that the corn and grain in 
the several departments should be seized 
at the discretion of this new government 3 
and that garrisons should be placed in all 
counter-revolutionary towns, to be paid 
and maintained at the sole charge of .per- 
sons of property. This decree was pro- 
posed expressly for the purpose of pu- 
nishing, ‘not traitors only, but even those 
who dared to be indifferent to the cause 
of the existing government, who had.the 
audacity to be positive, and to do -no- 
thing for the sovereignty of the people :” 
it was said, “that such persons must be 
governed by the sword, since it was im- 
possible to govern them by the maxims 
of justice :”? it was said, “ that the con- 
stitution of.the 10th of August, 1793, 
was not sufficiently violent to repress 
such dangerous attempts against liberty:” 
it. was said, “ that revolutionary. laws 
could never be executed, unless the go- 
vernment itself was constituted in a revo- 
lutionary manner.” Such was the origin, 
and such is the form of that monster. 1n 
politics; of which, as the very notion In- 
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volves a contradiction of ideas, the name 
cannot be expressed without a contradic- 
tion in terms,—A revolutionary govern- 
ment! a government which for the erdi- 
nary administration of affairs, resorts to 
those means of violence and outrage which 
had been hitherto considered, even in 
France, as being exclusively appropriated 
to the laudable and sacred purpose of 
subverting all lawful and regular autho- 
rity. The sense of the epithet revolutio- 
nary, which is so lavishly applied by the 
¢onvention to every part of this new sys- 
4em, requires some explanation. An ex- 
tract from the proceedings of the Natio- 
nal Convention, will serve to exemplify 
the manner in which that singular phrase 
ig understood and admired, by the most 
unquestionable authority, in the science 
of revolutions. Barrere makes a report 
respecting the situation of the republic, 
in the month of December; he reads a 
variety of dispatches from the National 
Commissioners in various parts of the re- 
‘public; and, at length, he produces a let- 
ter from Carrier, one of the commissio- 
mers of the Convention, dated Nantz, 
December 10. This letter, after giving 
gn account of a successful attack against 
-the royalists, concludes with the follow- 
ing remarkable words: “ This event has 
been followed by another, which has 
however nothing new in jts nature. Fifty- 
eight individuals, known by the name of 
Refractory Priests, arrived at Nantz from 
Angiers. They were shut up in a barge 
on the river Loire, and last night they 
were ail sunk to the bottom of that river— 
What a revolutionary torrentis the Loire! ”’ 
—You expect, perhaps, to hear, that the 
disgusting relation of thie inhuman action 
‘ralsed some emotions of horror, if not 
compassion, in the audience ; you expect 
to hear, that the Convention manifested 
their resentment at this abuse of the revo- 
lutionary language; byt does any symp- 
tom of such sentiments appear? ~~ No! 
after having listened to this interesting 
report, the Convention votes the following 
¥esolution; “ The National Convention, 
highly satisfied with the report of Barrere, 
orders it to be printed, inserted in the 
votes, and sent to all the armies.’”” 

- Highly satisfied with this figurative 
illustration of the style, and title of that 
, arias and mild government which they 
ae so lately instituted, they order it to 
whole territory of the Republic, to conci- 
diate the affeetians of a free people, and 
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roclaimed and published over the 


to animate the enthusiasm of a brave 
and generous army. Here you learn the 
ful] force and energy of their new phrase- 
ology. The Loire is a revolytionary tor- 
rent, because it has been found a useful 
and expeditious instrument of massacre, 
because it has destroyed, by a sudden 
and violent death, fifty-eight men, against 
whom no erime was alleged, but the vene- 
rable character of their sacred function, 
and their faithful adherence to the prin- 
ciples of their religion. But this event is 
truly said to have nothing new in its na- 
ture; I dwell upon it for the application 
of the phrase, not for the singularity of 
the fact: every proceeding since the 
commercement of the troubles in France, 
which has been dignified by the title of 
Revolutionary, igs marked with similar 
characters of violence or blood. The 
seizure of the property of the clergy, and 
of the nobility, was a evolutionary mea- 
sure;—the assassinations of Foulon and 
Berthier at Paris, and of the king's 
guards at Versailles in the year 4789, 
were revolutionary measures ;—all the 
succeeding outrages; the seule of the 
title deeds and country houses of all gen~ 
tlemen of landed property ; the number- 
less confiscations, banishments, proscrip- 
tions, and murders of innocent persons—-. 
all these were revolutionary measures ;—- 
the massacres of the 10th of August, and 
of the 2d of September, the attempt to 
extend the miseries of civil discord over 
the whole world, the more successfyl pro: 
ject of involving all Europe in the cala- 
mities of a general war, were truly Revo- 
lutionary measures ;—the insulting mock~ 
ery of a pretended trial, to which they 
subjected their humane and benevolent 
sovereign, and the horrid cruelty of his 
unjust, precipitate, and execrable mur- 
der—-were most revolutionary measures, 
It has been the art of the ruling faction, 
of the present hour to compound and to 
consolidate the substance of all thege 
dreadful transactions in one mass; to con- 
centrate all their noxious principles, and, 
by a new process, to extract from them 2 
spirit, which combines the malignity of 
each with the violence of all; and that is 
the true spirit of a revalutionary govern- 
ment, | , } 

Some of the general principles and funy 
damental maxims maintained by the foun- 
ders of this government are so curious, 
that it is impossible to pass them over in 
silence, They represent, that. in a revoe 
lutionary ‘state, civil liberty (including 

{4D] ; | | 


' 


‘condary object, the princip 
‘government being (what they call) pub- 
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the personal freedom, the interests, and 
the happimess of individuals 
end of such 


ic liberty, which according to their defi- 
nition, does not consist in the personal 
freedom of individuals, but in the unres- 


‘trained and arbitrary exercise uf the su- 


preme executive power. They assert, 
that under the existing circumstances, 
‘‘ liberty must be considered to be in a 
state of war,” not with foreign powers 
merely, but with her numerous enemies 
in the bosom of the republic: it follows 
as a consequence of this principle, that 


those who act under the commission of 


liberty, may for her sake imprison, plun- 
der, and destroy by the sword, the inha- 


bitants of France, according to the rights 


‘of war, as exercised by belligerent powers 
in an enemy’s country. This abstract 
idea of liberty at war with the properties, 
the lives, aad the personal freedom of the 
people, however incomprehensible to a 
nation accustomed to feel the ‘practical 
and substantial advantages of a free con- 
Stitution, is the favourite doctrine of Ro- 
bespierre, to which the convention has 
subscribed with the warmest zeal; con- 
nected with this, is the main and leading 
maxim, upon which their whole system 
turns; it is expressed in terms which, 
although orginally derived from the pro- 
ceedings of this House, will appear to 
you, Sir, somewhat singular in their appli- 
cation ; it is, “ that terror should be the 


order of the day,” and that (for the pur- 
pose of enforcing a general observance of 
‘this order) “the salutary movement of 


terror should be circulated from one ex- 


‘tremity of the republic to the other by 


means of a rapid executior of the revolu- 
‘tionary laws.”” Here, then, you perceive 
that terror is not only the avowed instru- 
ment, but the sole end of what in this 
new system is called by the name of law. 
The government openly renounces the 
‘antiquated error, of founding itself in the 
affections, the interests, and the happi- 
ness of the people, and publicly declares, 
with a boldness unparalleled in the his- 


‘tory of usurpation, that it neither posses- 


ses, nor. expects, nor desires any other 
security for the maintenance of its power, 
than abject fear, and general consterna- 


‘tion. 


To diffuse this consternation as widely 
as possible, and to remove every obstacle 
to the rapid circulation of that sentiment, 
‘which was so egsentially necessary to the 
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vigour and action of the administration, 


is but a se- | an operation was performed, which may be 
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considered as the preliminary step to the 
general introduction of the whole plan. In 
open violation of the principles, solemnly 
sanctioned in the constitution, whereb 
the absolute choice of the municipal offi 
cers is reserved to the people, commissiom- 
ers were sent into every city, town, and 
village of France to regenerate the muni 
cipalities: that is, to substitute in the 
lace of municipal officers, chosen by the 
mhabitants, under their forms of election, 


‘other officers named according to the: sole 


and arbitrary will of these commissioners. 
. But even this was not sufficient; the 
right of assembling in popular societies, 
which had been deemed of suchimportance 
as to hold a place in that part of the con- 
stitution which is entitled the guarantee 
of the rights of man, being found inconve- 
nient in a revolutionary state, was also set 
aside without ‘scruple ; and the same com- 
missioners had orders to regenerate all the 
popular societies. This work of regene- 


Tation was perfornied differently, accerding 


to the exigericy of the particular case: in 
some places, the obnoxtous persons were 


ba ata in others they were executed, 


and imall; they were replaced, as I have al- 
ready stated, by persons named at thedis- 
cretion of the commissioners. In many 
Instances, however, the aversion to the 
new tyranny was found so obstinate and 
incurable, that the commissioners were 
actually obliged to send to Paris for good 
Sans Culottes, warranted by the Jacobin 
club, and to appoint them: to fill the 
municipal offices, and |the popular sd- 
cieties. The extract which I shall now 
read from a letter of one of: these com- 
missioners, will give a summary view of 
this extraordinary stretch of agate 


power, and of the principles with whic 


It was connected. ‘* Herault, Schelles, 
in a letter dated Plotzheim, November 27, 


‘gave an account ‘of his measures for res- 


toring the Republican spirit in the depart- 
ment ofthe Upper Rhine. He had rege- 
nerated the ular societies and commit- 
tees, bepanieed the movement of terror, 
created a central committee of revolution- 
ary activity, -detached a revolutionary 
force from the army, to traverse the whole 
department; erected a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and was preparing a feast, and ce- 
lebration of reason, aremarkable conquest 
in that part of the country, over profound 
ignorance, and inveterate’ fanaticism.” 
Thus, Sir, was erected: a government, 


’ - 
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' which in its form, in its avowed principles; 
and in its general spirit, is not. only in- 
compatible with the existence of all just 
and rational liberty, but directly contra- 
dictory to all those opinions which have 
been so industriously inculcated in France, 
and to every doctrine which has been (to 
use their own phrase) consecrated in ei- 
ther the new or the old version of the 
Rights of Man. Thus was established, 
and thus is now exercised, a. government 
which is, in the strictest sense of the 
words, the most atrocious, and the most 
-degrading tyranny that has ever trampled 
on the liberties, and sported with the hap- 
piness-of a great nation. | 
If this description seems to be exagge- 
rated, look at the practice, look at the de- 
tails of this government! View its opera- 
tion and effect upon all those means, by 
which the great ends of civil society are 
to be accomplished. Inquire from what 
sources, and through what channels it 
draws the public revenue? how it affects 
the systems of agriculture and commerce ? 
with’ what -attention to the internal pros- 
perity of the country it levies and main» 
tains the public force? what provision it 
makes for the pure and equal administra- 
tion of justice? how it regards religion, 
that great basis of every moral_ and. civil 
duty? and as the result of.all these consi- 
derations, what is the real condition of all 
the inhabitants of France, with respect to 
the security of liberty, of property, aod 
of life? and consequently, what must be 
the disposition and temper of the people, 
what the permanent strength of the state 
under all its actual circumstances, and 
what the stability of that power, which 
now menaces, and holds at defiance, the 
united force of Europe? At the accession 
of the revolutionary government, the ex- 
poe of France stood, as far as can 
gathered from an account of three 
months, at the end of the year 1792, at 
the enermous rate of twelve millions ster- 
ling per month. The resourees of the 
country had already been greatly injured 
by former mismanagement: agriculture 
and internal trade had already suffered by 
the first attempts towards the establish- 
ment of that gigantic system of military 
force, which has since been carried to 
such an excess ; foreign commerce had al- 
ready much declined; and both public 
and private credit had been greatly em- 
barrassed by the quantity of assignats in 
circulation; an evil of such magnitude, 
that even as early as the month of No- 
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vember 1792, the plunder: of the Nether- 
lands was proposed ‘by the minister of 
finance, as the only remedy which could 
avert the impending danger. Since the 
revolution of the 31st of May, the expen-. 
diture has been so much increased, that, 
according even to the accounts laid before 
the Convention itself, the expense of the 
month of August was above.eighteen mil- 
liens sterlmg ; and there is reason to be- 


lieve, that the real charges of the succeed- 


ing months may have exceeded that sum. 
But.as the levée en masse, or compulsory: 
levy of the mass of the people, took place- 


.about.that time, by which it is stated, that 


five hundred thousand additional men have. 
been raised, the maintenance of so vast an 
army must be such an increased charge, 
as seems to justify the supposition that 
eighteen millions sterling may be taken as 
the average of the present monthly ex- 
pe of therevolutionary government. 

is would make an annual expenditure of 
two hundred and sixteen millions sterling ; 
a sum which nearly approaches to the 
amount of the whole national debt of 
England, 

The total ordinary revenue of France 
before the war was stated to be about 600 
millions, or about 25 millions sterling, 
arising from duties on imports, taxes upon 
real and personal property, stamp duties, 
and duties on registry of deeds, bills of 
exchange, notes of hand, &c. The total 
collective income of all the individuals in 
France is stated, in the financial reports of 
the present government, to be one hun- 
dred and twenty millions sterling, of which 
one-third is said to arise from commerce ; 
so that, if the account here given be cor- 


‘rect (and there is every reason to credit 


it) it appears that the annual expenditure — 
of the government of France at present 
exceeds the total collective income of the 
individuals of the country by the enormous 
sum of 96 millions sterling; or, in other 
words, that there is an annual’ waste of 
ninety-six millions of the aggregate capital 
of France, by the expenditure of the go- 
vernment alone, besides, what isconsumed 
by the expenses of private individuals. 
To supply an expenditure infinitely ex- 
ceeding the prodigalitv and extravagance 
of any government that ever yet ap- 
peared in the world, the revolutionary 
government had recourse at first to the 
practice of increasing the mass of paper | 
money. They declared, that they had no 
other means of sustaining the pressure of 
the present war, than by the creation ofan 
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additional quantity. of assignats, upon the 
pledge of the national property, consist- 
ing of the ancient church lands, the es- 
tates of the Crown, the resumed grants or 
sales of crown lands, and the estates, real 
and personal, of the emigrants, and of all 
persons executed for state crimes. But 
they have been compelled to confess, that 
this resource of assignats cannét be avail- 
able to any thing like the extent to which 
it was carried by their predecessors ; and 
both from their language and their mea- 
sures there is every reason to believe, that 
they ate convinced it cannot leng be 
available at all. There is not a single 
speech or report upon the subject of fi- 
nance, in which the quantity of assignats 
alréady in circulation is not represented as 
a@ gtievance of the most urgent nature. 
In one of the reports they declare, that 
assignats are become their only instru- 
mient of commerce and measure of value ; 
they give them the favourite title of revo- 
_ lutionary money ; and then they describe 
their effect, which is indeed of the genuine 
revolutionary character ; they say, “assig- 
nats grind the poor, cheat the rich, foment 
avarice, and nourish every: species of 
ruinous speculation.” | 

Upon this reasoning they determine that 
it is absolutely necessary to diminish the 
quantity of assignats in circulation, and 
they enter upon a variety of projects and 
experiments for that purpose, which to- 
gether form a system of finance so absurd 
and iniquitous in its principle, and so ra- 


pidly destructive in its operation, that its : 
existence in an age conversant with every 


question of politieal economy would be 


incredible, if it were not capable of proof ; 
by reference to the authentic reports of | 
the several committees, and to the decrees | 
of the convention. One of their first steps , 


was, to forbid, under colour of a republican 


zeal for the extimction of every trace and | 
vestige of the monarchy, the circulation | 3 | 
of all assignats of above a hundred livres, | about 2,500,000/. sterling. 
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payment of either of these classes of ars 
rears, provided such payment be made 
before the Ist of January, 1794. It is 
evident that this relief could have only a 
partial operation; it makes no provision 
whatever for the case of that numerous 
description of persons who might be in 

ession of ruyal assignats above the 
value of a hundred livres, and yet might 
not be indebted to the public treasury to 
that amount. But this was followed by a 
proceeding still more violent : on the 14th 
of December it appeared that there remain- 
ed royal assignats ofabove 100 livres out~ 
standing to the amount of 178 millions of 


livres, a sum exceeding 7 millions ster. 


ling. Cambon, in reporting upon the sub- 
ject, treats this sum as a mere trifle; he 
adds, that none but aristocrats could at 
that period be the holders of royal assig- 
nats, and nobody could feel any regret at 
seeing them perish in such hands; besides 
the republic would gain 50 or 60 millions 
(or about 2,500,000/. sterling ) by this new 
operation. Upon this ground a decree 
passes on the 14th of December. declaring, 
that after the Ist of January, 1794, no 
royal assignat of above a hundred livres 
shall either be circulated or teceived in 
the treasury on any account; that all 
holders of any such assignats, after that 
day, shall be bound to bring them fo the 
municipalities to be burnt; and that after 
the 1st of February, any holder of such an 
assignat shall be deemed a suspected jee 
son, and exposed to the vengeance of the 
Republic. This decree can be considered 
as nothing less than a direct act of bank- 
ruptcy; to what precise amount must 
have depended on the value of the aseig- 
nats paid into the treasury between the 
14th of December, 1793, the day on which 
the decree passed, and the | st of January, 
1794, the time limited for receiving such | 
assignata at the treasury. Cambon states, 
that the gain to the Republic would be 
We may 


bearing the image of the late king. This ' therefore, at least, take the amount of the 


® e ! } 
eutrageous act of public fraud is attempt- | 


éd to be justified by a most singular train 
of reasoning. Twelve or fifteen hundred 
millions of livres {that is, about 50 or 60 
millions sterling), they say, are due on ac« 


éount of arrears by the purchasers of na- 


tional domains; and six or seven hundred 
millions of livres (that is from 25 to 30 
mullions sterling) are due on account of 


arrears of taxes; they therefore permit 


bankruptcy of the Republic upon his cal- 


' culation. 


The next proceeding which I have to 
state is of a still more extraordinary com- 
plexion; on the 24th of August, 1793, a 
subscription was opened for a loan at 4 

r cent. interest, for the purpose of tak- 
Ing up assignats. This loan wus called by 
a singular epithet, the voluntdry loan, to 
contra-distinguish it from the forced loan 


these dismonied assignats, as they callthem, | by the plan of which it is accompanied in 
%o be received at the public treasury in| the same report, although the details of 
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that plan were nét fornially enacted until 
the Srd of September. Few or no volun- 
tary subscribers having appeared, as might 
naturally be expected in a country where 
there is no public credit, and no security 
for any property, and least of all for any 
property in the public funds, the com- 

anion of the voluntary loan was now 

rought forward; and a decree was pas- 
sed, exacting from the people of France a 
forced joan of one milliard, or forty mil- 
lions sterling, being ove third of the total 
collective annual income of all the indi- 
viduals in France, according to the state- 
ment of the convention itself. The object 
of this measure is stated expressly to be 
to diminish the mass of assignats, and to 
bind the rich citizen to the fate and to the 
success of the revolution. This loan is to 
be levied on all income arising from pro- 
perty in the public funds, from private 
annuities, from interest of capital em- 
ployed in commerce, in banking, or gene- 
rally in profitable business of any kind. 
But thisis not enough; even what is called 
idle capital is not exempt. Idle capital is 
defined to be “ any sum exceeding his 
half-yearly income, which an egotist may 
have laid by either in his strong box, or at 
his banker’s, or in the hands of persons 
indebted to him.” 
property is estimated to produce five per 


cent. interest, and according to that rate 


18 to be reputed as income, and to be made 
hiable to the tax; any profit made upon 
eapital employed before the year 1793 is 
also to be rated at 5 per cent. and sub- 
jeeted to the tax. A commission is ap- 
pointed to ascertain every man’s income, 
and silat | 

name 
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This unproductive | 


man is bound to give in the | 


dwelling place of all his cre- ; had risen abeve it.” They add, however, 


the present year, no man in France shall 
have an income of more than one hundred 
and eighty pounds. 

There are, however, certain deductions 
allowed ; to bachelors 40/. income free 
from the tax; to every married man 60/., 
and the ample allowance of forty pounds 
for the maintenance of his wife, and the 
same for each of his children; and all 
those who may choose to take charge of an 
old man, or of the wife or child of a de- 
fender of the country, are to be allowed 
the same addition of forty pounds free in- 
come. What may be the expense of 
maintaining the wife or child of'a defender 
of the country, is difficult to compute ; 
probably the intention of this regulation 
was, toafford a pretext to the jacobins, and 
to their friends, for evading this grievous 
tax. I leave it to the House to decide 
what the operation of this tax must be 
upon the higher classes affected by it; and 
what relief it would be to a man of ten, 
or five, or of one thousand pounds a year, 
who should be reduced at one blow to an 
income of one hundred and eighty pounds, 
to be allowed forty pounds, for the main- 
tenance of his wife, and the same sum 
for each of his children. In reasoning 
upon this part of the question, the Con- 
vention declare, that they would not have 
‘“‘ confiscated the whole income beyond 
four hundred pounds, if this measure were 
to be permanent; because it could never 
enter into their views to place any bounds 


| to the emulation, or to the industry of the 


people; but it was their object, leavingto - 
every man the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labour, to reduce to the level of equa- 
lity, by gentle ways, those fortunes which 


ditors. No interest -is allowed upon thie , that it is indeed true, that this measure 
forced Joan, and no part of it is to be re- | will be very partial in its operation; it 


paid until the term of two years after the 
peace, when attested receipts of payments 


must fall most heavily on men of pro- 
erty; but they deserve nomercy ; if they 


on account of the loan are to be admitted | have the obstinacy to hoard up their une 
in the purchase of national domains. The | productive capital in their coffers, they 
rate of this tax is as follows: on all yearly | must suffer the penalties due to such @ 


income, not exceeding a thousand livres, 
or forty pounds sterling, one-tenth is to 
be taken. The tax then increases pro- 
gressively one-tenth upon each one thou- 
sand livres, or forty pounds sterling, until 
where the income reaches ten thousand 
hvres or four hundred pounds sterling, two 
hundsed and twenty pounds are absorbed 
by the tax. All income above 4004. ster- 
ling is to be taken absolutely and entirely, 
so that the first basis of calculation on 

this measure is founded is, that for 

* 


ts 


robbery, committed against the rights of 
society, and against the beneficial circula- 
tion of cash; for what isthe injury to 
egotists in the forced loan? Let them 

carry their money to the voluntary loan, | 
before the month of January; it will be 


‘received in discharge of the sams due on 


account of the forced loan, and interest 
will accrue upon it, payable at the conve- 
nience of the state. In this light the 
forced loan is a benefit to egotists; al- 
though it may restrain their luxury for a 
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time, it compels them to draw a profit 
from their idle capital ; and economy is a 
virtue which ought, above all others, to be 
cherished ina republic.” 

Here, Sir, is such an advantageous pro- 
posal, as was never before made to men 

_of property of all descriptions ; those who 
have large incomes, arising from landed 
estates, property in the funds, or capital 
profitably employed, are invited to pay, 
In the course of four months, nearly the 
whole anticipated receipt of twelve into 
the public treasury on account of the vo- 
juntary loan; and are assured, that the 
time will come, when they shall receive. 
interest for their money. Those monied 
men, who from motives of prudence, have 
not thought fit to embark their property 
in the uncertain funds of a distracted state, . 
are invited also, on the ground of economy, 
to pay into the treasury on account of the. 
voluntary loan, 5per cent. upon that which 
produces them nothing, under the risk of 
entirely sinking the sum so advanced, and 
upon the faith of a precarious and illusory 
promise, that they shall receive in the in- 
terval a per-centage, insufficient to indem- 
nify them for their immediate loss. 

But ifany person should be so negligent 
of his own interests, and so forgetful of the 
true principles of domestic economy as to 
reject this invitation to contribute all his 


means of present subsistence to the vo-. 


luntary loan before the month of January, 
he is compelled to pay the whole to the 
forced loan by the month of March, with- 
out the prospect of receiving any interest 
at all, or of being repaid his principal until 
the period of two years after the peace: 
and ifhe should not be able to pay the 
sum at which he is rated by the month of 
March, his property is liable to seizure ; 
and when the sum is levied, he forfeits it 
absolutely to the state, and entirely loses 
his right of re-payment. Thus (say the 
commissioners of finance in their report 
on this subject) “ The forced loan allies 
itself with the voluntary loan ; thus these 
two salutary operations are intimately 
mixed and blended together, and recipro- 
cally support each other. Such are the 
measures which ought to date their origin 
from the epoch of a constitution, which 
consecrates and guarantees the true prin- 
ciples of society. The legislators have 
recorded, in the first article of their decree 
upon the forced loan, their homage to the 
constitutional principle of respect for pro- 
perty; for by this tax they only take 
every man’s income, and by allowing him 
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to retain his capital, they leave him all that 
he possessed in reality before.” These, 
Sir, are the gentle ways of equality ; these 
are the lessons by which the people of 
France have learnt the intimate and na- 
tural: alliance between compulsion and 
consent, and this is the nature. of that ho- 
mage which the revolutionary government 
has paid to the rights of property in this 

eat financial operation. . Notwithstand- 
ing that the public debt had been guaran- 
teed by the constitution of the 10th of 

August, 1'793, the fundsare by this scheme 
subjected.to a tax; the fundamental prin- 
ciple .of the .whole commercial system, 
which consists :in the application of the 
profits of one year to support the enter- 
prises’ of the next, is overturned at one 
blow by this violent confiscation of so 
large a proportion of the annual income 
arising from profitable capital. 

_ The injustice and mischief of this pro- 
ject in. its general operation on other 
branches of property, have sufficiently 
appeared in explaining the regulations and 
doctrines on which the decree is founded. 
The effects of so sudden and violent a re- 
duction of income in all the classes above 
400/. a year, must extend equally to all 
the lower classes also; it must be as se- 
verely felt by the poor as by the rich who 
are the immediate objects of the exaction. 
All the servants, dependants, tradesmen, 
workmen, or labourers, who have been 
used to draw their maintenance. either 
from the benevolence, or from the neces- 
sary demands of such persons of property, — 
must instantly be ruined, by the failure of 
that source from which they derive their 
only means of subsistence. The only 
just observation in the whole course of 
the voluminous reports on this measure is, 
that it is not of a nature to be renewed ¢ 
it is evident, that whatever might be its 
produce in the first year, such must be its 
rapid and ruinous effects, that even if it 
were to be renewed in another year, it 
never could be productive. It was stated 
by Cambon, late in the month of Novem- 
ber, that although this tax had been col- 
lected at Paris, where the movement of 
terror may be supposed to be most active, 
very little had been received in the several 
departments. The means which havebeen — 
employed for enforcing this and other ex-. 
tortions, I shall have occasion to consider 
presently, as well as the total amount of 
the sums which they are said to have 
brought into the national treasury. In 
the same spirit with this general forced 
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loan, local loans have been lévied in dif- 
ferent parts of the republic, which how- 
ever have not, on that account, been ex- 
empted from the general contributions. 
At Bourdeaux, during the regeneration 
of that city, large sums were raised in 
order to punish, what is styled, the male- 
volence of the rich, and the crime of ego- 
tism ; a crime which, as nearly as any de- 
finition of it can be collected from the 
proceedings of the Convention, consists in 
the possession of property, and the appli- 
cation of it to the use of the possessor, or 
to any other purposes than those which 
the rapine of the present tyrants of France 
is pleased to prescribe. At Strasbourg, 
a loan of twenty millions of livres, al 
a million sterling, was levied exclusively 
upon the rich, by St. Juste, one of the 
national commissioners. Some proceed- 
ings of this nature were so violent as to 
have been made a matter of complaint in 
the Convention. It was stated to the 
Convention on the 30th of September, 
that one of the national commissioners in 
the department of Loiret, imposed arbi- 
trary taxes, unauthorized by law, upon the 
citizens. A particular case was adduced, 
and a motion was made that the taxes so 
imposed should be repealed, and the com- 
migsioner reprimanded. It was answered, 
‘ that the. Convention would not embar- 
rass the proceedings of their commis- 
sioners for the sake of aristocrats and 
counter-revolutionists ; and the conven- 
tion accordingly, upona special case, stated 
of a tax levied without authority of law 
by the arbitrary power of one of their 
ewn commissioners, stifled all inquiry, and 
passed to the order of the day.” Com- 
plaints having been afterwards made that 
the revolutionary taxes were not paid into 
the public treasury, it was decreed, ‘« that 
the produce of all taxes levied upon ci- 
tizens in any part of the Republic, by in- 
competent authority, should be paid into 
the public treasury ; and that those who 
had collected such taxes in the several de- 
partments, should be accountable to the 
public for the sums which they have re- 


ceived.” This decree contained no pro- 


vision whatever for refunding any part of 
these illegal exactions to the persons ag- 
grieved, ‘while it gave the sanction of the 
Convention to such unwarrantable oppres- 
sion, by applying the profits arising from 
it to the use of the state, as a regular and 
legitimate article of revenue. Such being 
their mode of diminishing the mass of cir- 
eulating assignats, the next leading branch 
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of their financial system, was the effort 
made for procuring gold and silver. Kt 
will appear rather extraordinary to the 
House, that the first measure taken with 
this view should have been the proscrip- 
tion of those metals. A letter is received 
from Fouche, commissioner in the central 
and westera departments, in which you 
may perceive the first symptoms of a 
growing indignation against gold and 
silver. He says, “ gold and silver have 
been the causes of all the calamities of the 
republic: I know not by what weak com- 
plaisance those metals are still suffered to 
remain in the hands of suspected persons; 
let us degrade and vilify gold and ‘silver ; 
let us drag these deities of monarchy in 
the dirt, and establish the worship of the 
austere virtues of a republic.” Hehowever 
adds, “‘ I send you seventeen chests filled 
with gold, silver, and plate, of all sorts; 
the spoil of churches and castles; you will 
see with peculiar pleasure, two beautiful 
croziers, and a ducal coronet of silver, 
ilt.” - 
° This ingenious idea of vilifying and de- 
grading valuable effects, by seizing them 
or the use of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, is not lost upon the French minister 
of finance. A few days after the receipt 
of this letter, a citizen appears at the bar, 
and desires to be permitted to exchange 
certain pieces of gold and silver, bearing 
the image of the tyrant, for republican 
papers. This patriotic and disintersted 
offer, as you may imagine, was gladly ac- 
cepted by the Convention; but upon a 
motion being made that honourable men- 
tion of this transaction should be in- 
serted in the votes, the chancellor of 
the exchequer rises with the utmost indig- 
nation to oppose so monstrous a proposi- 
tion—he delivers a most eloquent and ve- 
hement invective against gold and silver ; 
he says “ Ina short time the world will 
be too happy, if we should deign to re- 
ceive pieces of metal bearing the effigy of 
tyrants, in exchange for Republican as- 
signats ; already the whole nation rejects 
and despises those corrupting metals which 
tyrants originally brought from America: 
for the sole purpose of enslaving us. [I 
have in contemplation the plan of a sump- 
tuary law, by which I will drive that vile 
dung once more into the bowels of the 
earth.” 
What was the sumptuary law by which 
the chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
to accomplish this salutary reform ?- Here 
is that excellent law : «All gold and silver 
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metal, inspecie or plate; alljewels, goldand 
silver lace, or valuable effects which shall 
be discovered buried in the earth, or con- 
cealed in cellars, walls, rubbish, floors, or 
pavements, hearths, or chimneys, or in 
any secret, place, shall be seized and con- 
fiscated for the use of the Republic; and 
the informer shall receive a twentieth part 
ef the value of whatever he shall discover, 
to be paid in assignats.” Concealment 
glone is the crime on which this law at- 
taches, without even any of the ordinary 
retences of aristocracy or disaffection. 
a consequence. of this decree, every place 
in which it was possible to conceal trea- 
sure is searched with the utmost rigour ; 
the privacy of every house is violated ; 
every cellar and garden is dug up: and 
the chancellor of the exchequer, with the 
most unrelenting spirit of persecution, 
pursues the objects of his hatred and 
contempt even to the bowels of the earth, 
where he had threatened to drive them. 
About the same time a law was passed 
appointing commissioners for receiving on 
behalf of the nation, the gold and silver 
plate, and every other valuable article 
which had been consecrated to the use of 
religious worship in any part of the coun- 
fry. This leads meto a most distinguished 
feature of the revolutionary government ; 
I mean the formal abolition of religion. It 
may appear extraordinary that | shonld 
antroduce in this part of the argument 
subject which, from its: serious and 
awful nature, might seem te demand, 
f separate and distinct consideration, But 


in oxder to show the system which I am 


describing in its true colours, I am com, 
‘pelled, even in the distribution of this de- 
tail, to follow the course of the extravagant 
follies, and of the eccentric crimes which 


distinguish the revolutionary government, | 


not more by ‘their absurdity and magni- 
tuse, than by their novelty and singularity. 
Fer this reason J must class the abolition 
‘of religion under the bead of revenue. 
‘The main object of this measure was cer: 
fainly to obtain a new resource, by seizing 


the salaries of the clergy, and by plunder- 


ing the ornaments of the churches. There 
was, however, another collateral object ine 


separably connected with the first, to 
strengthen the foundations of the revolu- 


tionsry government, and to reconcile the 


minds of the people to the crimes of their 


&yrents, by destroying the first elements 
of all moral principle, by dissolving the 
firmest bond of civil society, and by sub- 


verting the strongeat bulwark of lawful 
authority, 


$ 
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The plan for the accomplishment of 
these combined objects was deliberate and 
systematic, and pursued from beginning to 
end with the utmost regularity, consistency, 
and vigour. The ground-work of this 
scheme had, indeed, been long laid: it 
may be traced in the seizure of the church- 
lands, in the oath exacted from the clergy 
by the civil constitution of 1792, and in 
the persecution and massacre of those who 
had the virtue and courage to reject that 
oath, and to sacrifice their fortunes, and 
expose their lives, for the sake of the 
established religion. The fury of that 
persecution had been nearly exhausted 
before the 3st of May, and the revolu- 
tionary goverament found na priests in 
possession of salaries from the state, but 
those who had submitted to the constitu- 
tional oath, The first step taken was, to 
reduce the salaries of the priests to an allow- 
anee scarcely sufficient for their subsist- 
ence. Soonafter, all disguise was thrown 
off, and the convention, on the one haad, 
excited the people, by a public addreas, 
to despise their clergy, as a useless and 
unnecessary burthen: and, pn the other, 
openly proposed rewards to such priests 
as should yoluntarily renounce not ther 
salaries only, but the duties of their 
sacred office. The commissioners in the 
several departments received instructions 
to enlighten the public mind, and to en 
courage the ebdication of the clergy. 
Some extracts from the addresses of the 
clergy, and from the letters of the na 
tional commissioners, will best explaia the 
true spirit of these proceedings. An ad- 
dress, dated the 30th of October, from the 
curate of Villogs de Luchon, says, “ Le- 

islators, I come to make a public con 

ssion, and to declare my repentance. 
Why should we spare established preju- 
dices? For my past,-I believe that no re- 
ligion, in any country in the world, 
founded in truth, I believe that all the 
various religions in the world are descend- 
ed from the same parents; they are all 
the daughters of pride and ignorance. I 
believe that Heaven is nothing more thar 
the happiness which attends virtue on 
earth, 1 render this solemn homage to 
truth. Universal morality is become my 
gospel; and henceforth I mean to draw 
my texts from thence slone, and to preach 
in no other cause than that of liberty and 
my.country. Fanaticiam will not now liater 
to me ; but by habits of truth men will be 
converted to reason; and we may hope 
that soon priests of all religions will come 
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prehend the triumph of philosophy and 
of the liberty of nations, and acknowledge 
the différefhce between the functions of the 
priesthood and the duties of honesty and 
virtue.” Upon receiving this address, the 
Convention decrees, ‘ that all similar ad- 
dresses of renunciation of the ecclesiasti- 
cal character, and of the functior relating 
to it, shall be lodged with the committee 
of public instruction, which is ordered to 
take effectual measures for rendering all 
such public acts useful to the history of 


religion there is more or less of quackery’ 
[great applauses]. It is glorious to be 
able to make this declaration under the 
| auspices of reason, of philosophy, and of 
that sublime constitution which has al- 
ready overturned the errors of superstition’ 
and monarchy in France, and which now 
prepares a similar fate for all foreign ty- 
-rannies. I declare that I will no longer 
_enter into any other temple than the sanc- 
tuary of the laws, that I wilt acknowledge 
ino othef God than hberty, no other 
the revolution, and to the public educa-| worship’ than that. of my country, no 
tion” This proceeding does not satisfy | other gospel than the republican’ eon- 
the eagerness of Thariot; he observes, # stitution; such is my profession of moral- 
that, “he has no doubt that the new creed | and political faith. I-shall cease to be 4 
will soon effacé all memory of the old; {| minister’ of thé Protestant church; but F 
but in order that truth may be cartied into | shall think myself equally bound to ad- 
every part of the republic with, more | vise, exhott, and instruct; my fellow citi- 
promptitude and efféct,” he moves “ that | zens in the Jacobih clubs, and inthé public 
all similar letters’should be translated ito | squares ; there I will preach, and thére F 
all the provincial idioms.’? Not satisfied | will inspire them with the love of liberty 
even with the hope of propagating these | atid equality I will soon lay upon the ta- 
liberal doctrines im the provinces, he car- | ble my letters of ordination, of which I 
riés his benevolence beyond the limits of } hope you will have the kindtess to make — 
France. He says, “ it 1s not sufficient to} an Auto da fe.’ THe letters of the: na- 
enlighten one part of Europe; this is a | tional commissioners are fall of the same 
-case in which it may be right to soften the | zeat: Lequinio and Laignelot, deputies of 
rigour of the French laws respecting fo- | the Convention, write to that assembly, 
reigners; it should be the duty of the | from Rochefort, on the 2d of the same 
Convention fo assume thie honoutable of- | month, in these words: <“ We pass from 
fice of diffusing truth over the wholeearth.” | miracle to miracle; soon our only regret. 
And upon this motion it is decreed, * that | will be that no more miracles remain to 
all rerunciations of the functions of reli- | be performed. Eight priests of the Ca- 
bbe shall be translated into all foreign | tholic persuasion, and one minister of the 
anguages.” Inthe same month the arch- | Ptotéstant church unfrocked themselves 
bishop of Paris enters thé Convention, ac- | on the day of the last decade, in presence 
companied by a solemn procession of his | of the whole people, in thetemple of truth, 
vicars, and by several curates of Paris. | heretofore called the parish church of this 
He makes aspeech, in which he renountes ; town; they abjured the errors which they 
the priésthood in his own name, and in | had so fong taught, and they swore hence- 
the namé ofall his attendants ; and he de- , forthto teach nothing but the great princi- 
clares that he doés tt, *« because he is con: ; ples of morality, and of sound philosophy ; 
vinced that no national worship should be | topreach againstall tyrannies, politica and 
tolerated, excepting the worship of liberty | religious, and at length to display the right 
dnd équality.” The votes of the Conven- | of reason to. mankind. The whole people, 
tion mention, that the archbishop and his | Protestants and Catholics, swore to forget - 
curates were received and embraced with | their ancient superstition. In this town 
transport by the whole Convention ; and | there will no longer exist more than one 
that the atchbishop was solemnly present- | mode of preaching morality; there will 
éd with a red cap—before he left the Con- | exist but one temple, that of truth; 
vetition, several members, who were cler- | but one repository for the remains of the 
xyitrén; rose up, and imitated his example, | dead, whose resurrection has been perpe- 
adopting his creed. The day concludes | tually preached by superstition for the 
with a speech from Julien of Toulouse, a | torment of theliving. The Rights of Man 
medinbvet of the Convention, ahd a minister | and several other constitutional, laws, are 
6f the Protestant Church ; he says, “ for | to be substituted in the room of the mys- 
piiheenes years I have exercised the func- | terious ornainents of the churches. We 
ions of a Protestant: minister; I declare | thought it right to recompense the cou: 
that f tettoutrice them for ever. - In every ragé of these pliilosoplhiical priests, who 
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of superstition. . We have accordingly 
granted. to each of them for their lives a 
pension of fifty pounds a year. Every 
thing goes on smoothly here ; the people, 
of their own accord, approach the torch of 
reason, which we hold up to them with an 
air of mildness and fraternity. The revo- 
Jutionary tribunal which we have eatab- 
lished quickens the motions of the aristo- 
crats! and the guillotine strikes the heads 
of traitors to the ground.” The same com- 
missioners, in another letter, say, ‘« The 
people of Rochefort triumph over all pre- 
judices; they now exchange their gold. 
for assignats; and we have no doubt that. 
their example will soon be followed. 


throughout all France; and that soon the. 


whole people, renouncing the ancient 
_ habits which they had contracted under 
the royal government, will demand the 
suppression of all money in specie, as 
they have already destroyed every rem-. 
nant of Presbyterian mummery e an- 
nounce to you with great satisfaction, that 
the popular society of Rochefort has se- 
lected from its own body several preachers 
of morality, who are gone upon a vicarial 
mission into the villages and hamlets of the 
neighbouring district. . We are informed 
that these apostles of reason make prose- 
Iytes wherever they go. If this measure 
had been adopted, at the commencement 
of the revolution, we should have never 
heard of La Vendée.” Boisset, another 
commissioner, gives an account of his 
operations in the departments of Ardeche, 
La Drome, du Gard, and Herault.. He 
says, ‘“ Fanaticsm is destroyed ; Catholics 
and Protestants, forgetting their former 
animosities, unite in the same worship,— 
that of liberty and the laws. The al- 
tars of Christianity are replaced by altars 
more holy. The whole people will soon 
assemble before them, each decade, to 
render homage to liberty.” 

Wherever the priests could not be in- 
duced, by gentler methods, to abjure their 
profession ; wherever the people did not 
willingly approach the torch of reason 
and truth, the most rigorous measures 
of persecution were adopted. Dumont, 
one of the national commissioners, an- 
nounces to the Convention, “ that, in 
order to destroy fanaticism, he arrests all 
priests who celebrate religious ceremo- 
nies on Sundays.” He adds, “ that he 
ineludes all those monsters, called priests, 
in his general list ‘of proscription ; and 
that he has made several captures of 


a 
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those infamous bigots.” This letter was. 


greatly applauded in the Convention., 
But the zeal of the municipality of Paris. 
was most eminently distinguished in every . 
period of this impious and cruel persecu-. 
tion. The conduct of that body merits, 
peculiar attention, not only because it, 
had so large a share in producing the re-, 
volution of the 31st of May, but because. 
it is likely to have an equal influence in, 
any future convulsion. ‘The municipality. 
of Paris decreed, “ that all churches and 
temples of religious worship, of whatever. 
denomination, existing at Paris, shpuld. 
be instantly shut; that the priests and. 
ministers of the different religions should. 
be responsible for any commotions on ac-. 
count of religion, which might happen in 
consequence of this decree; that. any. 
person requiring the opening of a church 

or temple for the celebration of religious, 
worship, of any kind, should be put 
under arrest, as a suspected person ; and 
that the revolutionary committees should 
be invited to keep a watchful eye over the 
clergy of every denomination. The ca- 
thedral church of Notre Dame at Paris, 
and all the parish churches, were shut up 
for some time, until they could be rege- 
nerated and purified from every taint of 
Christianity. The cathedral church was 
formally dedicated to reason and truth by 
a decree of the Convention, passed at the 
instance of the municipality. of Paris: 
other churches underwent a similar puri- 
fication: many were dedicated to reason, 

many to truth, some to probity and the 
nation, some to liberty and equality: but 
all, without exception, were alienated. 
from the service of God. Nor was it 
merely against Christianity that these ef- 
forts were directed: on the 12th of No- 
vember, a Jewish Rabbi is introduced. 
into the council general of the commons. 
of Paris; he oe an offering of the or- 
naments of religious worship employed 
in his synagogue ; they are received with 
the warmest applause ; -and this interest-, 
ing scene is recorded in the following 
words: ‘ The council general, in testi- 
men of its sense of the disinterested 
conduct of the citizen Benjamin Jacob, 
heretofore a Jew, resolves, that civie 
mention shall be. made of his name in 
their votes. On this occasion the mem- 
bers of the council vied with each other 
in giving the fraternal kiss to this respect~ 
able philosopher.” | | 


On the same day a report was received. 


+ 
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‘of the Museum, announcing that they 
-had ‘ executed justice upon all the books 
‘of superstition and falsehood ; that bre- 
-viaries, missals, legends, together with 
-the Old and New Testament, had expiated 
‘in the fire, the follies which they had. oc- 
-casioned among mankind.” A book of 
‘registry was opened at the town hall, for 
‘receiving the declarations of those who 
wished to give proofs of their civism, by 
‘abjuring the functions of minister of any 
form of religious worship whatever. All 
this passed at Paris under the eye of the 
Convention, not only without their oppo- 
sitton, but with their formal approbation 
-and concurrence. In order to take the 
‘lead in completing the salutary work in 
‘which they had hitherto borne so active 
a part, the council general of Paris de- 
creed “ that a civic feast should be cele- 
‘brated in the heretofore cathedral church, 
and that a patriotic hymn should be 
chanted before a statue of liberty, to 
_be erected in the place of the heretofore 
Holy Virgin.” : | 
~* You remember the circumstances of 
that extravagant orgy to which this de- 
cree was the prelude ; you remember the 
introduction of the goddess of Reason into 
the Convention ; the fraternal ardor with 
which she was embraced by the president 
m the chair, by the secretaries at the ta- 
bie, and by all the members present, and 
“the piety with which she was afterwards 
‘publicly worshipped by the whole legisla- 
ture ef France in the cathedral church, 
or (to use their own language ),in the rege- 
nerated temple-of Reason and Truth:there 
the archbishop of Paris officiated in his 
new character, with a red cap on his head, 
-and a pike in his hand; and with that sa- 
-cred weapon, which he bore as the sym- 
-bol of the united deities of Reason and Li- 
berty, having destroyed or defaced what- 
ever emblems of the christian religion had 
‘escaped the first purification of the rege- 
nerated temple, he terminated this auspi- 
cious deremony by placing the bust of 
‘the regicide Marat on the altar of God. 
‘To oe the memory of this solemn 
-act and’celebrity of atheism, the Conven- 
_ tion veted that a colossal statue should be 
erected. upon the ruins of all the emblems 
‘of monarchy and religion. -The impiety 
of the sections of Paris seems to have 
_ received new vigour from this august ce- 
-Temony.' A deputation from the section 
-of Unity was'soon: after received in the 
‘Convention; the deputies were laden with 
-the spoil of one of the richest churches 
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added an address, full of energy, in whi 
they congratulated the legislature, ‘ that 
reason had gained so great a victory over 
superstition; that a religion of error and of 
blood was annihilated ; a religion which; 
for eighteen centuries, had occasioned no- 
thing but evils upon earth: and yet it was 
pretended to be of divine origin.” 
Here the address enumerated several 
different epochs of Christianity in which 
murders and massacres have been com- 
mitted. It continued in these’ words: 

‘Such arethe works, such are the trophies; 
of this religion: may it be obliterated 
from the face of the earth ! happiness will 
then return; mankind will live like friends 
and brothers: from this auspicious mo- 
ment history, whose painful task- has 
hitherto been to record the crimes of reli- 
gion, shail have nothing to commemorate 
but virtue and happiness. We swear that 
we will tolerate no other worship than that 
of Reason, Liberty, Equality, and the Re- 
public.” It appears by the votes, that 
the whole convention joined in this oath; 
and ‘the president made the following 
reply to the address: ‘ In a single mo- 
ment you have annihilated the memory 
of eighteen centuries of error; your phi- 
losophy has offered to Reason, a sacrifice 
worthy of her acceptance, and fit te pro- 
ceed from a true republican spirit. The 
Assembly receives your offering and your 
oath in the name of the country.” 

_ These proceedings in the Conveution 
and municipality were seconded by good 
writings, industriously circulated among 
the pedple, by the means ordinarily em- 
ployed for the propagation of every fa- 
vourite doctrine, In one of them appears 
the true spirit and principle of this re- 
form: it is there maintained, in plain and 
direct terms, “That provided the idea 
of a Supreme Being be nothing more than 
a philosophical abstraction, a guide to the - 
imagination in the pursuit of causes and 
effects, a resting place for the curiosity 
of inquiring minds, a notion merely spe- 
culative, and from which no practical 
consequences are to be applied to human — 
life, there is no great danger in such an 
idea: but if it is to be made the founda- 
tion of morality ; if it is to be accompa- 
nied by the supposition, that there exists 
a God who presides over the affairs of the 
world, and rewards or punishes men for 
their actions on earth, according to some 


gael oad of retributive justice ; there can 


e no opinion more prejudicial to the in- 
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terests of society: that the idea of a Sur 

reme Deity is a despotic idea, and must 
Fe so in al} times ; that mankind can never 
be really liberated or republicanised, so 
jong a$ they shall preserve such a notion; 


that beings who adore an invisible master | 


will easily believe that he may accomplish 


his ends by earthly agents; and reasoning 


by analogy, they must conclyde the ne- 
cessity of some system of ranks and orders 
of society, and finally of some regular 
government among mankind; and thus 
the servitude of the understanding will 
enslave every moral and political prin- 
ciple.” | | 

. Hod the mouths of the principal actors 
in this extraordinary scene, I have brought 


before you the main scope and object of. 


their design: it was nat (as we have been 
told on this day ) to purify their own esta- 
blished mode of worship, and to clear it 
from the errors of the church of Rome ; 
Protestants were invited to unite with 
Catholics in the extinction of the Protes- 


tant as well as of the Catholic religion ; | 


Protestants as well as Catholics were de- 


nied the liberty of assembling -for the 
purpose of public worship; Protestant ag: 
well as Catholic churches were shut up ;' 


and those who dared to celebrate religi- 
ous worship of any kind, were arrested 


end treated as suspected persons. Chris- 


tianity was stigmatized.throygh the organ 
of the president. of the Convention, 
amidst theapplauses of the whole.audiencc, 


as a system of murder and massacre, ' 
Which could not be tolerated by the hu- 


manit 


The 


of a revolutionary gavernment. 
Id and New Testament .were pub- 


licly burnt, as prohibited,books. Nor was. 


it even to Christianity, of any denomina- 
tion, that their hatred was confined. 
Even Jews were involved in this compre- 


hensive plan; their orrzments of public. 
worship were plundered, and their vows 
of irreligion recorded with enthusiasm. | 


The rigour of the laws respecting fo- 
xeigners ie relaxed, in order that im- 
piety might be universally propagated for 
the general benefit of all tanking. The 
- @Xistence of a future state was openly de- 


nied, and modes of burial devised for the , 
express pelos of representing to the 

| the people, that death was no- 
thing more than an everlasting sleep; 


minds o 


and to complete the whole project, doc- 


trines were publicly circulated under’ 


the eye of the government, maintaining 
that the existence of a Supreme God was 
@n idea inconsistent with the liberty of 
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man: and yet a noble earl in this. debate 
has Jamented that the French government 
should have met with any interruption in 
their laudable efforts for the destruction 
of despotism and superstition! I trust 
those expressions were ineonsiderately 
used: we are not yet sufficiently enlight- 
ened in this House to consider an attack 
against Christianity, and even against the 
belief and worship of a God, as a lauda- 
ble effort to destroy superstition. Sov 
little has the noble earl examined this 
subject, that the most striking features of 
this whole system hag entirely escaped his 
observation. It is a circumstance well 
deserving of attention, that as the anar- 
chy which prevails in France is accompa- 
nied by all the evils of despotism, so their 
atheism bears aJl the most odious features 
of superstition. Their enthusjastic wor- 
ship of those abstract ideas of jiberty and 
equality which they have substituted in 
the place of God ; their bigoted infidelity, 
their intolerant zeal for the propagation 
of atheism, and their furious spirit of 
persecution against every mode of wor- 
Ship, have not been surpassed, and haye 
seldom been equalled ip the most san- 
guinary periods in which migguided and 
fanatical superstition has ever disgraced 
the cause of caligion: 
But since the noble earl has, it seems, 
connected these impious proceedings with 
certain political principles, I beg his atten- 
tion to what I shall now offer on that sub- 
ject, with the view of showing to the 
House the intimate alliance between all 
the parts of the French system, and the 
various modes in which they all mutually 
aid and co;operate with each other. 
The abbe Seyes, the author of the ori- 
ginal Declaratian of Rights, and one of 
the committee for framing the constitution 
of the 10th of August, 1793, in making 
his solemn abjuration of religion, explains 
to the convention the cause and the pro- 
gress of his conversion; he says, “ my 
wishes have long desired this triumph af 
reason over superstition. I repeat now 
what I have always felt, and often de- 
clared, that I know no other worship than 


that of liberty and equality, no,other re- 


ligion than the love of humanity, and of 
my country. When the vigour of my 
understanding first cast off the melancholy 
prejudices by which my youth had been 
afflicted, at that moment the energy of 
insurrection entered into my heart. 

since that time I have submitted to bear 
the chains of the church, it. has been 


F160} 
under the pressure of the same force which 
equally subjected all free spirits to the 
chains of the monarchy. The day of the 
Revolution necessarily dissolved all those 
odious bonds.” In one and the same mo- 
ment, the mind of this great man was 
touched by the benignant influence of 
atheism, and by the sacred spirit of insur- 
rection, and was at once miraculously 
relieved from all sense of civil obedience 
to his king, and of religious duty to his 


God. Never was so comprehensive a sys- 


tem unfolded to the world by an exposi- 
tion so clear, so unequivocal, and so 
compendious. ‘The noble earl and the 
douse may learn from these few words, 


‘whether it was superstition or religion, ' 
despotism or monarchy,, against which the 
violence of the Jacobin faction was levelled, 
and why they thought. atheism the moat. 


secure fuundation on which a revolution- 


ary government could be established ; 


such were the proceedings by which the 
abolition of religion was: attempted in 
France. But for the honour of human 
nature they did not answer the expecta- 
tions of those who had digested the plan, 
and had been most active in providing 
the means for its execution. Disciplined 
in crimes, and accustomed to every scene 
of rapine, injustice, and cruelty, the peo- 
ple of France could not yet be induced 
to renounce for ever the consolations of 
religion. ‘The provinces, almost without 
exception, were scandalized at the auda- 
cious profligacy of the government; and 
even at Paris the strongest symptoms af 
the same sentiments appeared. Robes- 


pierre himself was alarmed; and the Ja- 


cobin club thought it prudent. to declare, 
that. under all the existing circumstances, 
they admitted the idea of aGod. Ap- 
prehensions were entertained that the sa- 
lutary movement of terror might take a 
new direction, and that the order of the 
day might be enforced against the go- 
vernment itself. At length amidst the 
discontents of the people, who claimed 
aloud the free exercise of religious wor- 
ship guaranteed to. them by the canstitu- 
tion, under the immediate dread of an 
approaching convulsion, after. many strug- 
gles and many unsuccessful eyasions, 
slow, reluctant, and ambiguous, forth 
comes the repentance of the Convention: 
Even in their repentance they still betray 
their affection for their crime, and their 
eager hope of renewing it under more 


propitiaus circumstances. ‘They are com- 
pelled:to tolerate religious warship, and’ 
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to forbid the repetition of those violences 
which had been exercised to crush it in 
every part. of the country ; but in the 
same decree they declare, that they do 
not mean to furnish a pretext for the 
‘“‘ disturbance of patriots, or to check the 
aspiring flight of the public mind ;” they 
invite citizens to abstain from all religious 
discussions, and to .employ themselves 
wholly in the cantemplation of the good 
of their country. Upon farther reflection 
they add, that they do not mean to dis- 
approve of the measures taken by their 
commissioners in the several departments, 
“ ¢o aid the people in the destruction of. 
fanaticism.” This last resolution sanc- 
tions the imprisonment and proscription 
of the clergy ; the shutting up and pro- 
fanation of churches of all religions; the 
arts and menaces employed to induce Ca- 
tholics and Protestants to abjure Chris- 
tianity, the establishment of new forms of 
burial, in which the existence of a future 
State is solemnly denied; and all the acts 
of oppression and impiety which I -have 
detailed to the House; thus their ver 

repentance furnishes the most incontesti- 
ble proof of the real scope of their. ori- 
ginal design, of the extent to which it 
had been carried in practice, and of their 
future intentions, if by time and assiduity 
they shal] be able to eradicate from the 
public mind that natural instinct, which 
proved an’ insuperable obstacle to the 
suceess of their first attempt. Having 
thus endeavoured to justify themselves in 
the.eyes of France, they felt that a go- 
vernment which openly overturned the 
fundamental principles of all religion, 
must become an object of alarm and ab- 
iharrence to every foreign nation; their 
next.step therefore was to endeavour. to 
vindicate their conduct to all Europe ; 
and with that view Robespierre drew u 

an answer, as he styles it, to the man- 
festoes of all kings, in which he refutes, 
in: the most triumphant .manner, the 
charge of irreligion, which had been al- 
leged against the revolutionary govern- 
soent: He says, “We .are accused of 
haying declared. war against Heaven itgelf : 
But what people ever offered ‘a more pure 
worship to the Supreme Being? The 
‘death-warrant of tyrants lay dormant aad 
forgotten in the timid breasts of men: we 
called it forth ; we-executed it: to punish 
kings is to:honour God.” Here, then, is 
their creed, publicly proclaimed in the 
face of all Europe: in the murder of their 
innacent king is contained the whole prin- 
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‘ciple and practice of their religion, their 
sole profession of faith, and their esta- 
blished mode of worship: a profession 
of faith, and a mode of worship, worthy 
only of those who have placed the bust 
of Marat on the altar of ; 

To return to the observations which 
have led me to this digression, I must re- 
mark, that while the detestable project 
of abolishing religion has, in a great mea- 
sure, failed of its proposed effect upon the 
minds of the people, it does not appear 
‘to have been much more successful as a 
measure of revenue ; there is every reason 
‘to believe that it has not been productive 
of any considerable resource. Although 
the churches were plundered of all the 
articles of value which could be found in 
them, yet, when it is recollected that 
many of the richest ornaments of the 
‘churches had been sent into the public 
treasury previous to the 10th of August, 
1792, under the name of patriotic gifts, 
a large deduction must be made from 
what -might have been supposed to be 
‘the amount of this resource. In addition 
‘to this circumstance, Cambon states, 
‘that little or none of the church plate 
had reached the public treasury, having 
‘been pillaged by those whose zeal had 
‘been the most forward in promoting the 
‘worship of reason, truth, probity, and 
the nation. In all. probability the princi- 
pal financial advantage of this measure is 
:to be found in the reduction of the sala- 
nies of the clergy. en 

I will now recapitulate the leading 
branches of the revenue of the revolu- 
tionary government for the present year. 
-The tax upon all yearly income below 
the. value of four hundred pounds, and 
the seizure of all yearly income above 
that sum, including a tax upon the funds, 
‘upon commercial capital of every des- 
cription, upon private debts, and upon 
all money not laid out at interest; arbi- 
trary local loans, levied upon the egotism 
-of property, and the malevolence of 
-wealth; taxes raised by incompetent au- 
‘thority ; the confiscation: of all concealed 
‘property ; and the abolition of religion ; 
to this list might be added the revenue 
arising from their system of criminal jus- 
tice,’ from their violations of personal 
freedom ; and collaterally, from their re- 
gulations for the destruction of agriculture 
and commerce, and for the maintenance 
-of their army; these will be more: pro- 
perly considered under their - distinct 

eads. Various accounts have been given 
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of the sum of money brought into- the 
treasury by these exactions; It has been 
asserted to be fifteen millions sterling. 
Even admitting the truth of such a ru 
mour, when we compare this sum with a 
monthly expenditure of eighteen millions 
sterling, it will appear inconsiderable: 
and it must. not be forgotten, that the 
means which have been.employed to pro 
cure it are, by the Convention itself, ad- 
mitted to be of a nature not to be re- 
newed. 7 oe 
I now come to mention the regulations 
of this government respecting agriculture, 
commerce, and internal trade, which are 
nearly connected,. both in principle and 
effect, with their system of revenue; a few 
examples will be sufficient to give you an 
idea of the spirit of the whole. The de 
preciation of assignats, and the general 
distress of the country, having greatly 
raised the price of all the necessaries of 
life, the expense of maintaining the mili- 
tary force became so heavy, -that the go- 
vernment ‘was compelled to tesort to 
something beyond those extraordinary 
projects of revenue, which I have enu- 
merated. The price of the articles which 
may be classed.under the head of neces- 
‘saries of life in.France, was, upon an.ave- 
rage, about two-thirds higher in the year 
1793 than it had been in the year 1790; 
in many cases the increase was infinitely 
greater; the price of labour of every 
kind had risen in the same proportion. 
On the 29th of September the Conven- 


‘tion passed a decree to the following 


effect: ‘all articles enumerated are to be 
sold at fixed ‘prices, one-third above the 
current price 11790. All persons who 
shall buy or sell any of the articles enu- 
merated at a price above the fixed price, 
shall pay double the value of the articles 
so bought or sold;.their names shall be 
inserted in the list of suspected persons, 
and they shail be treated accordingly. All 
wages, salaries, and daily hire to labourers 
or mechanics,: shall be fixed at the same 
rate as in the year 1790, with the addition 
of one half ‘of the current price at that 
time. The Municipalities may put into a 
state of requisition, and mish according 
to the case, with three days imprisonment, 
any workman, mechanic, or labourer, who 
shall refuse to work at the reduced prices. 
All existing contracts for the public ser- 
vice are subjected to this law, and the 
contractors compelled to supply govern- 
ment at the reduced prices, notwithstand- 
ing the stipulations in their contracts, ar- 
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ticles actually delivered or dispatched to 
the place of their destination, at the time 
of the decree, alone excepted.” It is not 
difficult to conceive the effect of this law, 
which compelled every merchant, trades- 
man, and shop-keeper, who must have 
purchased the enumerated articles at the 
‘high price of 1793, to sell them at the low 
price fixed by the Convention. The ne- 
cessary and immediate consequence was 
the ruin of every person on whom the 
law was executed; none could escape but 
those who, having goods on hand not of a 
perishable nature, shut up their shops and 
warehouses in expectation of better times. 
In this state of things, a supplementary 
law was proposed, with two professed 
views, which are singularly combined, to 
relieve the sufferers under the former law, 
and to compel a more exact and rigo- 
rous execution of its principles. It was 
introduced by a report from Barrere, in 
the name of the committee of public wel- 
fare; which deserves particular notice, 
because it contains the general maxims 
of agriculture and commerce, from which 
are derived all the decrees of the national 
Convention on those important branches 
of tegen economy. The report opens 
with a severe complaint: in the name of 
liberty against agriculture and commerce: 
—‘ Liberty in establishing herself upon 
the French territory reposed with pleasure 
in the arms of agriculture and ofcommerce. 
But what has agriculture done for liberty ? 
Agriculture has only sought to increase 
her own profits, to calculate her own ad- 
vantages, and to raise the price of all the 
necessaries of life. What has commerce 
done for liberty? Commerce has wasted 
the sources of internal circulation by clan- 
destine exportations; commerce has neg- 
lected, with a sort of counter revoluti- 
onary peevishness, every species of ma- 
nufacture and useful art. The avarice of 
_ commerce is become the accomplice of 
despotism. We might be inclined to think 
that commerce is a monarchical slave un- 
worthy of liberty, if we did not know the 
cause of this misconduct; the mercantile 
government of England has raised against 
us the. commercial interest of the whole 
world, and, among the rest, even the com- 
mercial interest of France.” |The report 
proceeds to state that the law for fixing 
the price of the necessaries of life, or as 
itis called, the law of the Maximum, had 
mot been executed in many parts of the 
republic, and that the law itself was in- 
adequate in its provisions. ‘ The law of 
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the Maximum ought to-have embraced 
the whole system of commerce, from the - 
grower, who furnishes the raw material, 
down to the retail merchant, who sells the 
manufactured article to each citizen for 
his daily wants. The law of the Maxi-. 
mum ought to extend over the whole of. 
the useful chain of growers, labourers, - 
manufacturers, mechanics, wholesale and 
retail merchants. The effect of this would 
have been, to envelope commerce on all 
sides, to invest it (if such an expression 
may be used) with the popular interests, 
by pursuing it from its very source to its 
last and most imperceptible ramification. ' 
This would have been the true way to 
force commerce to become useful and be- 
neficial, Commerce, in other countries 
so useful, so beneficial, so necessary, is 
become, in this revolution of liberty, a sor$ 
of avaricious tyrant, whom, to render. 
serviceable, we have been obliged to en-, 
slave.” - The report concludes with an ar- 
gument to prove that the “ Sans Culottes 
alone, who had suffered under the opera- 
tion of the law of the Maximum, were | 
deserving of any relief, because the whole-_ 
sale merchants had sufficient. means of 
indemnifying themselves by stock-jobbing, , 
and other similar practices.” These opi- 
nions of the committee of public welfare 
have no doubt astonished the House, ac- 
customed to cherish the interests of agri- 
culture and of commerce, as being essen- 
tial to the happiness of the people, and_ 
to the opulence and strength of the em- 
pire. But let us examine the decree. 
which followed this report, and see how 
far the practice of this government sur- 
passes its theory: The decree allows 5 per 
cent. profit to the wholesale dealer, and 
ten per. cent. profit to the retailer of the 
articles enumerated in. the former law, 
over and above the price fixed by that 
law. It then proceeds to enact the two 
following regulations: 1. “The Con-. 
vention, wishing to administer relief to 
the poorer class of the people, decrees. 
that an indemnity shall be granted to those - 
merchants, or manufacturers, who can give 
satisfactory proof of their entire ruin un- 
der the operation of the law of the Maxime 
um, or who shall be reduced to a fortune 
of less than 400/. capital. 2. ‘ The ma-, 
nufacturers and wholesale dealers who,, 


‘since the law of the Maximum, have quit-, 


ted, or shall quit their, manufactories or, 


trade, shall be treated as suspected per-: 


sons.” Thus, then, it is direct y adinitted, 
that the former law had already occasioned, — 


2 
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France, and to hasten the moment when 
it will become impossible for the govern- 
ment either to subsist the people at home, 
or even to maintain an army upon the 
frontier. 

Previous to the passing of this law, the 
price of corn, grain, and flour, had been 
fixed by aspecial decree; and I have al- 
ready observed, that the whole crop of 
every farmer under a fundamental article 
of the constitution of the revolutionary 
government, was to be at the discretion of 


the ruin of many persons affected by it, 
although the interval between the passing 
of the two laws was little more than a 
month. But the persons to whom relief 
is to be given by the second law, are those 
only who can give “satisfactory proof of 
their entire ruin ;” or whose fortunes have 
been reduced to a republican level. What- 
ever may have been the property of any 
merchant or manufacturer injured by the 
law of the Maximum, no indemnity is to 
be granted to any sufferer whose capital 
has not been reduced below the sum of 
400/. By what scale the revolutionary 
government has measured the ruin of its 
‘ subjects, it is not very easy to understand. 
An opulent merchant or manufacturer in 
any other country, who, by the sudden 
effect of a single law should find his com- 
mercial capital reduced to'a sum of 4002. 
would be thought in a situation to “ eve 
satisfactory proof ofhis entireruin.” But, 
a’ in the lee of the forced loan, the fun- 
damental principle of the calculation was, 
that the income of every man in France 
should be reduced to one hundred and 
eighty pounds, so the law of the Maxi- 
mum seems to have carried the doctrine’ 
of equality still farther, and to have de- 
cided, that no mdividual should possess a 
commercial capital of more than four 
hutrdred pounds. The second regulation 
is; perhaps, the most grievous act of in- 
jastice and oppression that ever was en- 
forced against the interests of commerce. 
To compel subjects, by an act of power, 
to exercise any;particular branch of trade, 
is‘always both unjust and impolitic: but 
if was reserved for the revolutionary go- 
vernment first to render particular branches 
of trade ruinous to those who were actu- 
aily engaged in them, and’ then to compel: 
the same persons to’ pursue those ruinous 
branches of trade, and to imprison every 
man who should endeavour to’ save his 
roperty from that destruction, of which: 

ie already felt the approaches. The first 
effect of such violence would undoubtedly 
“be,.to transfer all the articlés affected by 
the law into the hands of the government, 
and to facilitate for a time the supply of 
Paris, and of the armies: but itis evident 
that the re-production of the same articles 
Within’ the country, would immediately 
réceivd a severe check, atid that no man 
Would purchase them from foreigners in 
ofder ‘to selt themt again at a considerable _ «th 
loss) The certain Consequence of this | choose to declare necéssary for the ptibirc 
meéasuré must therefore be, to annihilate |’ use, but also his manuat fabour, and lirs 
thie’ stock of-all’ the necessaries of life in'} personal service ; ald wiiile this arbitrary 

q 


right, so broadly laid down, the committee’ 
o 
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requisition remains in force, no man can 
dispose either of his goods or of his labour, 
to any other purchaser, or employer, than 
the officers employed by the ruling 
faction. You have seen that by the law 
of the Maximum, there is a power of im- 
prisoning every workman or day labourer, 
who shall attempt to evade this requisi- 
tion. If any person shall make an incor- 
rect declaration of property which has 
been put into a state of requisition, the 
government derives from that -circum- 
stance a farther right, which is called thé 
right of prehension ;*under this they im- 
mediately seize his goods, and sell them by 
auction to the profit of the public treasury. 
The vexations practised against farmers, 


who have not given in satisfactory ac- 


counts of their crop, or who have ven- 
tured to sell any part of it in compliance 
with the urgent demands of their neigh- 
bours, are innumerable; and the same 
violence has been used against every per- 
son engaged in trade of any kind. Out 
of these extraordinary rights arises as ex- 
traordinary a crime, which is called the 
‘¢ crime of monopoly,” and which is usu- 
ally imputed to the class of merchants 
and wealthy farmers, or in general to 
those who are termed Egotists, according 
to the definition which I have already 
given of that word. A monopolist is the 
possessor of any quantity of the necessa- 
ries of life, beyond the exigency of his 
daily subsistence. Every man therefore, 
whose circumstances are at all above in- 
digence, is liable to the charge of mono- 
poly. Whoever happens to have laid up 
any quantity of the articles which the go- 
vernment think fit to require for their 
service, is also deemed a monopolist; 
thus every farmer whose barns and gra- 
naries are not empty; every merchant 
and tradesman, whose warehouse or shop 
is not entirely unprovided with goods, 
must be subject to the charge of mono- 


* The right of prehension is explained by 
the following articles in a decree of the Con- 
vention :—‘ Ordered, ist. That the commit- 
tee of subsistence and supply shall exercise 
the right of prehension in the course of the 
present day, and accordingly shall collect to- 


"gether all the shoes now being in any maga- 


zine, warehouse, manufacture, or shop what- 
soever. 2d. All such shoes shall be sent 
within twenty four hours to the armies of the 
Republic. 3d. The popular societies, and 
the different sections are invited to direct the 
generosity of the citizens towards civic gifts of 
shoes.” . 
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poly.* This crime is punished diffe- 
rently according to the enormity of the 
case ; In some instances the punishment 
is imprisonment, attended with forfeiture 
of property, but it is much more fre- 
quently death. With such theoretical 
maxims, and with such a practical sys- 
tem, the Convention might reasonably 
have expected to find both agriculture 
and commerce in that state of counter- 
revolutionary peevishness which should 
suspend every manufacture, every useful 
art of dustry, and every honest pursuit 
of skill or labour. They need not have 
sought in the influence of the mercantile 
government of England (as they term 
it) an effect which is the natural and ine- 
vitable result of their own violence and 
oppression. But conclusions of more im- 
portance to our present deliberation may 
be drawn from this detail. I have showa 
already, that by the forced loan, they 
have effectually checked the progressive 
increase of commercial capital; by the 
law of the Maximum, with its supple- 
ment, they have gone a step farther, and 
have directly seized the whole commer- 
cial stock of the country, for the service 
of the current year. I have shown al- 
ready, that according to their own state- 
ments, and to the very nature of things, 
their extraordinary expedients of finance 
cannot be renewed with any prospect of 
success. It is equally evident, that their 
regulations respecting agriculture and in- 
ternal commerce, cannot be continued 
without exhausting the country of the 
necessaries of life. The rapid operation 
of every part of this system, may be seen 
in the effect of the law of the Maximum, 
which had not passed more than a month 
when as Barrere states, it had entirely 
ruined all those upon whom it had 
been effectually executed, and had in- 
creased the difficulty of procuring the 
very articles, the price of which it was 
intended to reduce. With respect to 
foreign commerce, it may be considered 


* An idea of the nature of the crime of 
monopoly may be formed from a few parti- 
cular instances: a wine merchant is denounc- 
ed for having 2,000 bottles of wine in his cel- 
lars ; he is imprisoned, and they are put into 
a state of prehension for the public use. A 
female citizen is denounced for having a large 
stock of sugar and coftee in her possession ; 
the agents of government order it to be put 
into circulation, and accordingly it is sold by 
auction for the profit of the treasury, and she 
is sent to the prison of St. Pelagie. ; 
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‘as nearly annihilated. The expoftation 
of all the articles enumerated in the law 
of the Maximum (in which are included 
‘all the principal articles of the French 
bs dade trade) is absolutely prohibited. 
-Whatever foreign. commerce now exists, 
is carried on exclusively by the govern- 
‘ment, for the purpose of supplying the 
‘armies, and of postponing that distress 
for the means of subsistence, which now 
threatens every part of France. When 
-we recollect, that one-third of the total 
collective income of the. individuals of 
France is stated to arise from commerce, 
‘we may judge what a blow has been given 
to the resources of the government, by 
the entire destruction of the interests of 
commerce, both internal and foreign. 
Such is the system established upon the 
ruins of every right of property, and of 
every foundation of general opulence, 
by which the Revolutionary government 
have hitherto procured their revenue, and 
maintained and supplied their numerous 
armies.. It remains to be considered by 
what applications of terror this system 
has been enforced. Among the most sa- 
cred rights of a free people, and the most 
essential maxims of justice, are, the right 
of personal freedom, and the maxim that 
no person should be punished without 
being heard. These rights were guaran- 
teed to the people in France by the con- 
stitution of the 10th of August, 1793. 
in defiance, however, of that constitution, 
arbitrary imprisonment, and punishment 
upon mere suspicion, the most vexatious 
and odious instruments of despotic power, 
have been employed by the Revolutio- 
nary government, with a violence sur- 
passing all that is recorded of the most 
rigorous tyrannies that have ever afflicted 
mankind. They have formally and openly 
abolished every trace of personal liberty 
in France by a single law, which requires 
no other comment than the proceedings 
of the convention itself. Barrere, in a 
report from the committee of public wel- 
fare, explains the principle and object of 
_ this law, he says, “‘ The quality of mercy is 
the first sacrifice which a good republican 
owes to his country. In order to preserve 
the revolutionary vigour of the govern- 
ment, an institution, terrible indeed, but, 
necessary, an institution, which has been 
the salvation of France, has been dissemi- 
nated throughout all the sections and all 
the municipalities, I mean the Jaw for the 
arrest of suspected persons. The keen 
and piercing eye = jealous liberty-has 
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been fixed upon every citizen, has pene- 
trated into every family, and pervaded 
every habitation. Public opinion, which 
is formed upon the review of innumerable 
transactions of various kinds, which have 
passed at all the periods of the Revolu- 
tion, from its commencement down to 
the present time — Public opinion has 
marked out the persons who ought to be 
suspected, and they have accordingly 
fallen under the severity of the law: 
Birth, prejudices of pases and habits of 
‘aristocracy have marked out every rem- 
nant of the gentry of France as a 
just object of suspicion. The useless, if 
not dangerous nature of their occupation, 
their illicit gains, their confidential con- 
cern in the pecuniary affairs of foreigners, 
are sufficient grounds for the arrest of 
the whole class of bankers. Their cruel 
eculations, their contempt for assignats, 
their sordid attachment to their own in- 
terest, have estranged all merchants from 
their fellow citizens; they, therefore, form 
another class of suspected persons: The 
relations of emigrants, those who have 
aided them in their escape, those whom 
nature and the ties of blood have made 
the necessary accomplices of all their 
sentiments of hatred or affection, all 
these are equally obnoxious to suspicion. 
All the clergy who have refused the con- 
stitutional oath, and who think that all is 
lost because their trade is become useless: 
all the ancient magistrates ; all these who 
have been bred to the profession of the 
law, are destined, by their habits and 
interests, to people the public prisons. 
These are the classes of society which are 
sentenced at once without being heard; 
these are the professions which carry 
their condemnation with them; these are 
the natural connexions of parentage and 
affection which it is the duty of the law 
to strike. without trial and without mercy. 
Let us banish all compassion from our 
bosoms! Oh what innumerable mischiefs 
may be produced by a false sentiment of 
pity! Shall not a few slaves of monarchy 
sacrifice some moments of their useless 
and inactive liberty for the salvation of 
the republic? they shall be taught to love — 
liberty by suffermg a long confinement ; 
this is true humanity; for this is the only 
speedy and effectual method of finishing 
all our calamities, of completing the re- 
volution, and of establishing the Republic 
on an immovable foundation. Thus this 
great and free Republic shall draw new 
strength and vigour, not only from the 
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number of her defenders on the frontier, 
but frem the number of her enemies im- 
ela within her bosom; and the 
iberty of the people shall grow and flou- 
rish amidst crowded camps and overflow- 
ing gaols,” 

I have quoted this passionate invective 
against mercy and justice for the purpose 
of appease you of the general ideas of 
the legislators of France upon the sub- 
ject of personal liberty ; I will now read 
to you the law itself which passed on the 
17th of September. ‘ 1. Immediately 
after the publication of the present de- 
cree, all suspected persons who shall be 
found within the territory of the republic 
and who are yet at large, shall be put 
into a state of arrest. Those shall be 
deemed suspected persons—2. Who b 
their connexions or relationship, by their 
discourses or writings, have shown them- 
selves to be partizans of tyranny and fe- 
deralism, and enemies of liberty. 3. Who 
have no visible means of subsistence, or 
who cannot prove the discharge of their 
civic duties. 4. Those to whom certifi- 
cates of civism have been refused. 5. 
Public officers dismissed or suspended by 
the Convention. 6. Such of the nobility, 
husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, sons and 
daughters, brothers or sisters, or agents of 
the emigrants, as have not constantly mani- 
fested their attachment to the Revolu- 
tion. 7. Those who have emigrated be- 
tween July Ist, 1789, and the publication 
of the law of the 8th of April, 1792, al- 
though they may have returned into 
France within or before, the period pre- 
_ scribed by that law. 8. The Committees 
of Superintendance, or the Revolutionary 
Committees appointed in their stead by 
the Convention, or by its commissioners, 
in the several departments, are to make 
Jists of all the suspected persons within 
the limits of their respective jurisdictions, 
to issue warrants of arrest, and to seal 
up their papers. 9. Arrested persons are 
to be permitted to take such part of their 
furniture into prison with them as may be 
of absolute necessity. 10. They are to 
defray the expense of their guard. 11. 
Civil and criminal tribunals may detain, 
as suspected persons, those whose indict- 
ments have been thrown out by the juries 
of accusation previous to trial, and those 
who shall have stood their trial and have 
been acquitted.” 

.._In addition to these precise definitions 
of suspected persons by the fourth article 
of the law, all those to whom certificates 
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of civism shall have been refused, ‘are in- 
cluded within that description. The cers 
tificates of civism are granted or refused 
at Paris at the discretion of the munici- 
pality ; and on the 10th of October 1793, 
‘© The procureur of the Commons of Paris 
reports to the council general the charac- 
terestic marks and signs by which the 
council may recognize suspected persons, 
and those to whom certificates of civism 
ought to be refused.” These characte- 
ristic marks and signs include so large a 
description of persons, that ifa similar re- 
gulation were to be enforced in any coun- 
try, or in any assembly, it is difficult to 
imagine any possible case which might not 
be brought undersome one of the articles of 
this exposition of the law ; for, Sir, you will 
observe, that 1. “ All those who check 
the energy of the people, and embarrass 
the proceedings of popular assemblies, by 
artful speeches, turbulent cries, and me- 
naces are suspected, and to be arrested. 2. 
Those who, with more prudence, talk mys- 
teriously of the calamities of the country, 
lament the condition of the people, and 
are always ready to spread bad news with 
an affectation of regret. 3. Those who 
change their language and conduct accord- 
ing to events. 4. Those who pity the 
greedy farmers and merchants against 
whom the law is compelled to take effec- 
tual measures. 5. Those who talk of li- 
berty,’but visit the late nobility, the coun- 
ter Revolutionary clergy, the aristocracy, 
the feuillants, and the moderates, and ap+ 
pear to take an interest in their fate. 6. 
Those who have taken no active part in 
the revolution, and who plead, in their 
exculpation, the payment of taxes, or of 
patriotic gifts, or their services, either in 
person or by substitute, in the national 
guard. 7. Those who have received the 
Republican constitution* with indifference 
and. have declared false apprehensions 
respecting its. duration and _ establish- 
ment. 8. Those who have done nothing 
for or against liberty. 9. Those who neg- 
lect their attendance in the popular 
assemblies, under pretence of bemg un- 
able to speak in public, or of being en- 


‘gaged in the care of their own affairs. 10.. 


Those who speak with contempt of the es- 
tablished authorities, of the emblems of 
the law of the popular assemblies, or of 
the defenders of liberty.’"+ 


* The Constitution had actually been sus- 
pended when these resolutions passed. 
+ It appears that the virtue of civism has 
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- All these, Sir, are to be committed to 
safe custody, and detained in prison until 
the peace. By the last article of the law, 
a class of persons is included, very incon- 
siderable indeed in number, but whichone 
might suppose to be exempt from suspi- 
eion even under all the vigilance and jea- 
lousy of a revolutionary government; I 
mean those that have been acquitted by 
the previous jury of accusation, or who 
have been declared innocent after a regu- 
lar and solemn trial. By reference to the 
daily lists which are published of crimi- 
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been extended with equal severity over all 
the provinces ;_ the letters from the com- 
missioners of the Convention are filled 
with expressions of self applause, and of 
congratulation tothe Convention, upon the 
increasing number of state prisoners inthe 
several departments. One of the commis- 
sioners writes, in the most triumphanttone 
from Rochefort: “ The empire of liberty 
is established ; the prisons begin to fill in 
every part of this neighbourhood.” Du-, 
mont, commissioner from the Convention 
in the departments of La Somme and 


nals condemned or acquitted by the revo- | Pas-de-Calais, informs that assembly, 
hutionary tribunals, I find, that far the | “that he had harangued the people at 
greater proportion of the very few who | Peronne with a dagger in one hand and a 
have the fortune to escape death, are de-, torch in the other; and had threatened to 
tained in prison as suspected persons, upon | declare the whole town in astate of rebel- 


the mere requisition of the public accuser. 
This is the perfection of tyranny. It is 


‘ 
y 
i 


lion, if all the people did not aid him in the 
arrest of suspected persons; and thus he 


not enough to d prive men of their liberty | had caused the suspected persons arrested 


without alleging any specific crime against 
them, and without admitting them toa 
hearing; but even after they have been 
heard and declared innocent, they are still 
subjected to penalties which belong only 
to convicted guilt. By different laws and 
regulations several other classes have been 
added to the list of suspectcd persons; 
such as those, who disobey the requisitions 
laid on their property, those labourers or 
workmen who disobey the requisitions laid 
on their manual labour, those who have 
shut up their shops or warehouses on ac- 
count of the reduced price of goods under 


in that town to be brought before him in 


forty-four carts on their way to their res- 


| pective prisons.” 


the law of the Maximum; and lastly, 


“‘ those who keep the day heretofore cal. 
led Sunday.” ‘These laws were executed 
with such activity, that not only all the pri- 
sons were soon crowded with suspected per- 
sons but the churches and deserted places 
of the nobility and of the princes of the blood 
were converted to the same useful pur- 
pose. On the 15th of September, pre- 


number of prisoners confined at Paris was 
2,020; at the latter end of December it 
- was 5,000; and notwithstanding the num- 
ber of executions, it is still rapidly in- 
creasing. This unparalleled oppression has 


never been very accurately defined, although 
the want of it subjects men to the loss of 
their liberty. Qne instance will serve to shew 
the manner in which certificates of civism are 
granted and refused at Paris. A certificate of 
civisin was refused to Palissot, a dramatic 
author, for having ridiculed J. J. Rousseau in 
a ‘comedy; it was granted to him some time 
after, on his proving that he had praised Rous- 
seau mn other works. 


character of the Jacobin faction. 


This letter furnishes 
us with some idea of the numbers who 
have been deprived of their liberty :n the 
provinces. Camille Desmoulins, a person 
well acquainted with all the secrets of 
the revolutionary government, calculates 
that the total number of suspected persons 
arrested all over France between the 17th 
of September, 1793. and the beginning of 
January 1794, was not less than two hun- | 
dred thousand, and his statement; which 
appears consist-nt with the general cir- 
cumstances of the case, has never been 
contradicted, although he has since fallen | 
into disgrace with his party on account 
of the fre. dom of his animadversions upon 
their conduct. The unfortunate persons 
thus confined receive such a treatment as 
might be expected from the mal a 

e 


| tyranny exercised under the orders of Ro- 
vious to the passing of the law, the total ; bespierre and his associates has uniformly 


ice 


been as minute and unmanly in every stu- 
dious refinement of cruelty and vexation. 
by which the sufferings of helpless indivi- 
duals could be aggravated, as it has been 
audacious and violent in the subversion of 
all the most important rights, and in the 
destruction of all the most valuable inte- 
rests, of the collective body of the people. 
A single circumstance will illustrate this 
observation. On the 16th of November, 
Levasseur, a member of the Convention, 
enters that assembly in great heat : he says;: 
‘‘ ] am just returned from Chantilly, here- 
tofore in times of slavery the palace of the 
family of Conde, but now under the reign 
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of liberty converted into a prison-house | conduct of these incivic women, who could 
for the detention of suspected persons: 1} listen to the voice of nature, and to the 
saw the kitchen of those arrested gentle-| cry of blood when the liberty of their 
men, and I was scandalized at the prepa- | country was at stake. The decree en- 
rations making for their entertainment. It | acts, “* that a secret commission consist- 
would seem that those gentlemen, not ex- | ing of two members of the committees of 
pecting to live long, were determined to | public welfare and of general safety, shall 
make the most of their time ; all the eggs, | be appointed to pane he of the means of 
butter, sugar, and coffee, in the neigh- | restoring to liberty any patriots who, by 
bourhood had been forestalled and mono- | accident, may have been imprisoned with 
polized for the use of those gentlemen, Ij] the aristocrats. The commissioners are 
Immediately represented this enormous | to exercise their functions with all neces« 
abuse to the revolutionary committee of | sary severity, and are to be peculiarly eau- 
the village; the whole committee shared | tious not to enervate the energy of the re- 
my just indignation, and we concerted | volutionary measures. The names of these 
measures together for an effectual reform | commissioners ate to be kept secret from 
of this abominable luxury. We ordered | the public, in order to avoid the danger of _ 
that for the future the food of those gen- | solicitations: and they are to discharge no 
tlemen thould be of the most ordinary| person from prison without the autho- 
kind ; that no distinction of persons should | rity of the two committees of publié 
be observed ; and that all the prisoners of | welfare and general safety.’ — On the 
whatever quality or description, should be | 26th of December, Barrere makes thé 
put upon the same common and fraternal | report which I have already quoted to 
regimen” The Convention approves this | the House: and he moves in the name 
Republican order, and decrees, “ that the} of the committee of public welfare, 
food of the persons detained in the differ-| that five members in place of two 
ent prison-houses shall be frugal, and the | should be appointed for the same pur- 
same for all, the rich paying for the poor.” | pose, should assemble twice every day, 
In consequence of this decree, suspected | and should decide summarily on all cases 
persons are compelled to eat with their | of arrest, without reference to the com- 
servants, and their property is indiscrimi.| mittees. In other respects Barrere’s de- 
nately applied to defray the common ex-| cree is perfectly conformable to the spi- 
penses of the whole prison. On the 20th | rit of Robespierre’s; neither the secrecy 
of December, when (to use the words of ; of the commission nor the recommenda- 
Barrere) the jealous eye of liberty had | tion of severity being in any degree al- 
penetrated into every family, and per-| tered. But even this decree appears too 
vaded every habitation; when the in-| mild not only toRobespierrebut to the ma- 
flexible severity, and the indefatigable ac- | jority of the Convention. Robespierre ob- 
tivity of the delegates of freedom had | jects to it, as being of the most dangerous 
peopled the dungeons of every prison;| tendency, and quite contrary to the spirit 
an humble petition was presented at | ofthat which had already passed in conse- 
the bar of the Convention by several | quence of his own motion. He says “ It 
women, the relations, the wives, the} would bea great prejudice to the state to 
children, and the parents of persons con- | absorb the energy of five member: of the 
fined upon suspicion, imploring that they | Convention, by employing them in decidin 

might be brought to trial, if any crime | upon the innumerable complaints whic 

could be imputed to their charge; or, if| they would reccive from all parts of the 
not, that they might be restored to the} Republic, where ail the prisons were filled 
enjoyment of liberty, the common right of | with persons arrested on grounds of suspi- 
all who have not transgressed the laws.| cion. His own plan was more simple, and 
The petitioners were sharply reprimanded | without any inconvenience ; it did not re- 
by the president, who told them, “ that | quire that se large a portion of the Con- 
the Convention had been already too mer- | vention should be exclusively occupied by 
ciful, that it had departed from the ancient ; the complaints of prisoners ; two members, 
models of republican severity, for that in| in their leisure moments, whenever cir- 
allthe republics of antiquity suspected | cumstances dite to permit, with- 
persons were not merely imprisoned, but ; out exposing themselves to uportuniy 
putto death.” However, anew decree is | might have discovered the small number 

proposed by Robespierre, in a speech, in | of patriots who perhaps might be found in 
which he also animadverts upon the mis- |} confinement with the aristocrats. By these 
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means the committee of general safety 
would not have wasted, in listening to the 
solicitations of bad citizens, that time so 
precious to the cause of liberty.” He 
adds, “ that the new decree is dangerous, 
because under favour of it, liberty might 
ossibly be granted to some aristocrats.” 
hat then was to be done between these 
contending motions? The Conventjon is 
embarrassed; they perceive at last that 
their embarrassment arises from an excess 
of mistaken clemency in their first proceed- 
ing. . They immediately resume the seve- 
rity of free republicans. They repeal the 
decree of Robespierre, reject the motion 
of Barrere, and refer the unfortunate peti- 
tioners to those very committees of whose 
tyranny they complained. 

Since this proceeding, it appears that 
the Convention has endeavoured to draw 
a revenue from the victims of its tyranny, 
who are called suspected persons. A pro- 
position has been referred to the com- 
mittee of public safety, on the motion of 
Danton, for the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of all suspected persons ; and the 
property of all the parents of emigrants 
under detention has been confiscated pro- 
visionally, until they can give proof that 
they have done their utmost to prevent the 
emigration of their children. If the peo- 
ple of France are animated with an enthu- 
siastic zeal for liberty, what must be their 
temper of mind, when they constantly 
behold the miserable spectacle of 200,000 
persons arrested upon no specific charge, 
condemned without trial, and deprived 
of the inestimable blessings of personal 
freedom upon the vague and equivocal 
suggestions of indefinite suspicion? The 
specious title of a free, united, and indivi- 
sible republic, cannot deceive a great na- 
tion suffering under the weight of practi- 
cal oppression, and distracted by the 
jealous policy of a desperate faction. 
Unless we can agree with Barrere, that 
justice executed in mercy is incompatible 
with the vigour of a well-ordered state; 
that the strength of a free government is 
in proportion to the number of state pri- 
soners; and that to people the prisons, is 
to give the best pledge of popular liberty, 
we must conclude that a large proportion 
of the people of France at this moment 
anxiously desires the destruction of the 
.present system of government, as the 
only means of rescuing their relations and 
friends from the miseries of imprisonment, 
as well as of securing themselves against 
Sirailar oppression. 
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But these violations of the liberty of 
the subject will appear as acts of cle- 
mency, when compared with the daily 
murders and massacres which compose 
that sanguinary and merciless system en- 
titled by the revolutionary government 
the administration of criminal justice. 
When Robespierre and his faction began 
to gain an ascendancy in the Convention, 
one of their first measures was, to erect 
an extraordinary tribunal for the trial of 
state crimes: a tribunal which might serve 
them in the first instance to acquire power 
by the murder of their adversaries, and 
eventually might enable them to maintain 
it by similar outrages. The first mention 
of this dreadful institution struck the Con- 
vention itself with consternation and hor- 
ror. Prophecies were uttered, which 
have since been fulfilled, that this instru- 
ment of destruction would soon be turned 
against the representatives of the people ; 
and Vergoiaux, who has since fallen a 
victim to that relentless tribunal, declared 
that he and his whole party would prefer 
death upon the spot, to any share in the 
formation of so formidable an engine of 
tyranny; but Danton decided the Con- 
vention; he contended, “that a revolu- 
tionary government could not subsist 
without some representative of the Su- 
preme Tribunal of the vengeance of the 
people; that the institution proposed 
would be a proper substitute for those 
tribunals which the people had formed in 
the moment of their ungovernable fury ; 
that the people would not have committed 
the massacre of the 2nd of September, 
if an extraordinary tribunal had then ex- 
isted.” He concluded with these remark- 
able words: ‘We must employ great 
means to accomplish dreadful ends; we 
must establish an extraordinary criminal 
code, and we must seek for its principles 
beyond the pale of civil society. Let us 
be terrible ourselves, in order to save the 
people the necessity of being so.” Thus 
was the extraordinary tribunal created 
expressly to save the people the labour 
of massacre, and to perpetuate, by a legal 
institution and with the authority of the 
state, those scenes of blood, of which, 
even the principal actors in them have 
never yet ventured to speak openly with- 
out the affectation of regret. The fa- 
vourite principle of the sovereignty of the 
people (the source of every calamity 
which they are doomed to suffer), affords 


‘an equal facility for the violatian of 


liberty, and for the destruction of life. 
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‘In conformity to that pernicious doctrine, 
criminal justice in France now presents 
the image of the sovereign people em- 
-ployed in the exercise of the combined 
prerogatives of insurrection and massacre, 
-and is assimilated both in form and spirit 
to those tribunals of murder, which held 
‘their session in the prison of the abbey 
on the memorable night of the 2nd of 
September. Under the decree constitut- 
‘ing the extraordinary tribunal, the judges 
‘are named by the authority of the Con- 
‘vention, and are removable at pleasure. 
A permanent jury is named by the Con- 
‘vention for each division of the tribunal, 
and the commission of the jury is nearly 
of the same nature with that of the judge. 
‘The crimes of which this court is to take 
cognizance, are described by the origi- 
nal decree in these general terms : ‘Every 
‘counter-revolutionary enterprise, every at- 
tempt against liberty, equality, the unity 
and indivisibility of the republic, and the 
internal or external safety of the state; 
every conspiracy tending to restore mo- 
narc Ph or to establish any other autho- 
rity dangerous to liberty, equality, and 
‘the sovereignty of the people.” All these 
indefinite crimes are punishable with 
death, and forfeiture of property. The 
‘forms of proceeding are subjected to no 
restraint or rule. The court is em- 
powered to found its judgments upon 
any evidence, however vague, suspicious 
or even from its nature incompetent; or, 
‘to use the words of Lindet (the person 
‘who proposed the original motion), “ The 
judges may satisfy themselves of the 
guilt of the criminal by every possible 
means.” The established practice is, to 
interrogate the prisoner both secretly and 
publicly, and to make use of his own tes- 
timony against himself. From this court 
there is no appeal, excepting the Conven- 
tion should think fit by an arbitrary inter- 
ference to over-rule its proceedings. The 
founders of this tribunal have employed 
it for the accomplishment of two objects ; 
first, as a party engine, to extinguish, by 
violence, the spirit of indignation and ab- 
horrence rising in every part of the re- 
public against their crimes: and se- 
condly, as asource of revenue to procure 
‘money and goods by the murder of opu- 
lent bankers and merchants, and by the 
confiscation of their property. 

_ With the first view, numberless persons 
have been executed for incivic or counter- 
revolutionary words, and for discourses, 
‘Or writings tending to provoke the resto- 
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ration ¢ither of monarchy, or of any other 
authority in any degree dangerous to the 
sovereignty of the people, or in other 
words, to the sovereignty of the Jacobin 
faction: these executions have not been 
confined to the gentlemen, clergy, or 
persons of property ; numbers in the in- 
ferior classes of the people have suffered 
death for mere loose conversation: not 
only emigrants, but even the family or 
friends of an emigrant who may have 
aided and assisted him in escaping from a 
country, in which he could no longer re- 
main with safety, are punished with 
death. Many parents, wives, and children 
of emigrants have been executed, for hav- 
ing obeyed the common dictates of na- 
ture by relieving the urgent distresses of 
their banished relations: and bankers have 
suffered the same punishment for having 
in the ordinary course of their business 
permitted the money of emigrants to pass 
through their hands. To circulate false 
news, or to give any impediment by 
words, or otherwise to the recruiting of 
the army have been made capital crimes. 
Under various pretences of plots against 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic, 
or of conspiracies for the establishment 
of some counter-revolutionary authority, 
all those who had borne any distinguished 
part in the earlier periods of the revolu- 
tion together with the whole party of Bris- 
sot, and most of the Executive Council 
appointed on the 10th of August 1793, 
have been publicly executed. In many 
cases the Convention has passed against 
ersons of this description acts of out- 
awry, under which, whenever they fall 
into the hands of any criminal tribunal, 
they are executed without even the form 
of atrial. Within the course of six or 
seven months, from fifty to sixty general 
officers have been executed upon various 
loose and indefinite charges. Brissot says, 
that if Turenne had commanded the ar- 
mies of the Republic, he would certainl 
have been condemned by the extraordi-~ 
nary tribunal, for he was not always suc- 
cessful; every defeat would have exposed 
him to the suspicion of treachery, and 
every victory to the. imputation of dan- 
gerous ambition. 

The purpose of opens revenue is 
scarcely attempted to be disguised in 
many of the sentences passed by: these 
tribunals. By the original decree a power 
was given of condemning to the punish- 
ment of transportation any persons who | 
should be convicted of critnes not previ- 
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ously defined by law, or to whicli no spe- | of the human race. He charges Monsieur 
cific punishment had already been annex- | Clootz (as he styles him by way of disgrace 
ed; and since that time a law has passed ; on that occasion ), with the atrocious crime 
for the confiscation of the property of all of possessing 5,000/. a year. Upon this, 
ersons under sentence of transportation. | Monsieur Clootz is expelled from theclub, 
The tribunals also exercise a power of ar- | has since been expelled from the assembly, 
bitrary fine and imprisonment. Ina letter ; and will probably expiate the sin of being 
from the commissioners of the Convention | a man of property by the forfeiture both 
at Strasbourg are these words: ‘“ The re- | of his life and of his estate. | 
volutionary tribunal which we have esta- The stock in trade of merchants, as I 
blished for the judgment of monopolists, | have already observed in defining the 
stock-jobbers, and merchants, who will | crime of monopoly, is appropriated to the 
not submit themselves to the price fixed use of the committee of public welfare, or 
on the necessaries of life, has already | in their own phrase, put into circulation 
made several useful examples: many per- | by the same summary process. With 
sons have been condemned to pay fines | what severity this law is executed we ee 
of fifty and a hundred thousand livres | judge by a remarkable instance in whic 
(of two or four thousand pounds), and to | the Convention graciously extended its 
suffer some years ofimprisonment. A few | mercy toa criminal convicted of monopoly, 
more sentences of this kind are wanting | and was so elated with this distinguished 
to destroy the desire of gain, which is | act of clemency, as to express a desire 
carried to a scandalous excess in this com- | that it might be published throughout all 
mercial town ; but the tribunal spares no- | Europe, in order te confound the enemies 
body, and the cause of liberty will pros- | of France, and to refute the calumnious 
per.” From Bordeaux a regular account | charges which had been circulated against 
was transmitted to the Jacobin club of the | the justice, humanity, and mildness of the 
sums received for the state on account of | criminal courts instituted by the revolu- 
persons executed, amounting to several | tionary government. Gaudon, a wine 
millions of livres. The mayor of Bor- | merchant, was accused of not having 
deaux was beheaded because his brilliant | written over his door, according to the di- 
fortune enabled him to hold an even hand | rections of the law, the quantity and qual- 
between the two contending factions in | ity of the wines contained in his cellars ; 
that city, and because he shad seconded | he was condemned to death; but it ap- 
some resolutions of the popular society | peared afterwards, that during his absence 
_ established there: his brilliant fortune, |'from his house, his son had by mistake 
which was the essence of his crime, was | omitted to place over his father’s door the 
seized for the use of the government at | regular declaration of his stock in trade; 
Paris. An account was given to the Ja- | and upon this the Convention pardoned 
cobins that the execution of two Jews of | the convict. By the very terms of the 
the name of Rabas at Libourne, had pro- | pardon it is evident, that every man who 
duced twenty-three millions of livres, | wilfully omits to write over his door the 
about a million sterling) to the Repub- | exact amount of his stock in trade is by 
lic ; the charge against them was, that they | law to suffer death. I cannot attribute to 
had lent money which was to be employ- | the revolutionary government, the merit 
ed in raising a force in the departments | of invention in this particular branch of 
at the time when the lives of the majority | their system. The idea of drawing re- 
of the Convention were threatened at | venue from fictitious crimes is taken from 
Paris by Marat, Robespierre, and the fac- | governments which do not seem to furnish 
tion now exercising the powers of govern- | the best models of imitation for a Republic 
ment. Innumerable instances of the same | founded on the natural rights of man; I 
kind might be cited, in which persons | mean the barbarous tyrannies on the coast 
have been condemned to death under va- | of Africa, whose revenue is chiefly drawn 
rious frivolous pretences, obviously for | from the sacrifice of the liberties and lives 
the purpose of seizing their property. | of their subjects under the pretence of al- 
The mere possession of a large property is | leged crimes, imagined merely to serve 
considered as a crime, and is distinctly stat- | the purpose of financial resources; here, 
ed to be so by Robespierre himself on a | again, we may trace the near connexiom 
remarkable occasion; I mean when he | between despotism and the sovereignty of 
prefers an impeachment in the Jacobin | the people. The. sovereign people 
club against Anacharsis Clootz, the orator | France, in their mad career of political li- 
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berty, suffer their principles of revenue to 
be derived from the very spring and origin 
of the most odious civil slavery ; and the 
national treasury, under a republican and 
revolutionary administration, exhibits a 
faithful wopy of the slave markets of Da- 
homey Whydah. By adverting more 
- particularly to the conduct of some re- 
markable trials, and to other circumstan- 
ces, I will endeavour to bring before you 
the true character of these tribunals, the 
sanguinary spirit of the judges, and their 
ope violation of all the rules and princi- 
ples of evidence which have been devised 
for the protection of innocence by the 
wisdom, justice, and humanity of free and 
civilized nations. Previous to the trial of 
Brissot and the impeached deputies of the 
Convention, Roussillon, one of the per- 
manent jury ofthe revolutionary tribunal, 
goes to the Jacobin club, and having com- 
plained that he had not yet enjoyed the 
satisfaction of beholding those traitors at 
the feet of the tribunal, assures the club, 
that whenever they shall be brought to 
their trial, he will take carethat they shall 
not escape; he is much applauded for the 
patriotic energy of this declaration. Dur- 
ing the trial of the deputies a letter is re- 
ceived by the Convention from the judges 
of the extraordinary tribunal to the follow- 
ing effect ; “ the deputies whom you have 
accused have now been five days upon 
their trial; and only nine witnesses have 
been examined; every witness delivers a 
long and circumstantial evidence ; the pri- 
goners cross examine each witness, and 
afterwards make their observations upon 
the evidence ; this produces a discussion 
which is much protracted by the loqua- 
city of the prisoners; this trial will be 
endless; we have already given you suf- 
ficient proofs of our activity and zeal to 
exempt us from any suspicion of negli- 
gence or delay; but our progress is ob- 
structed by certain formalities, which will 
at once vanish before the authority of the 
legislature ; we all ask ourselves where- 
fore any witnesses? The Convention and 
the whole people of France accuse the 
prisoners. The proofs of their crimes are 
evident; every man has in his heart the 
conviction of their guilt.” The embar- 
rassment of the supreme and extraordi- 

criminal court will no doubt appear 
. to a British House of Commons to be 
such as would require the immediate in- 
terference of the legislature. One and 
twenty men on trial for their lives, and not 
aman but desires to be heard! Justice 

(VOL. XXX.] 
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delayéd, and in danger of being disap- 
pointed by her own vain and idle forms ! 
But the wisdom of the representatives of 
a free people came to the relief of these 
venerable judges ; the Convention having, 
consulted the Jacobin club, its approved 
counsellor in all difficulties and daggers - 
decreed, that ‘“‘ whenever any trial should - 
have lasted three days, 
should call on the jury to declare whether 
their consciences were sufficiently enlight- - 
ened to enable them to give a verdict ; if. 
the jury should answer in the affirmative, 
whatever mighit be the stage of the pro-- 
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ceeding, no farther testimony or argument. 
should be admitted, and the Ceurt should 
immediately give judgment, as if the pri-. 
soner had regularly closed his case. To- 
this decree was added another, declaring: 
that the extraordinary criminal tribunal: 
should from that moment change its name,. 
and bear the honourable title of the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, and that in the confor- 


mity to its new title it should judge all. 


crimes of state by a revolutionary process,” 

or in other words, without [formality and 
without evidence]. These laws were im- 

mediately dispatched to the court when 
sitting in judgment onthe deputies. The- 
new regulations were instantly applied to 
the depending trial; the evidence was sud- 

denly interrupted; the prisoners were si- - 
lenced ; sentence of death was passed upon: 
them; and they were hurried, unheard 
and undefended to the public scaffold. 
The most just objects of the severity of 
the law, when denied the common privi-. 
lege of a fair trial and of a free defence, 

will move the compassion of mankind, and | 
will, evenin some degree, excite the same. 
sentiments which naturally attend oppres- 
sed innocence. Guilty as most of these 
men were of the murder of their sovereign, 

guilty as they all were of that wicked. 
conspiracy which contrived the massacre 

of the 10th of August, and which produced. 
the massacre of the 2nd of September, we. 
yet forget the enormity of their crimes in- 


the undisguised violence of their condem~ 


nation, and our indignation is, for a time. 
at least, transferred from the suffering, 
criminal, to the murderous judge. What. 
then shall we say of the pretended trial of 
the queen, where our attention is with-. 
drawn from all the affecting circumstances. 
of her unexampled situation by the flag- 
rant iniquity of that unmanly exercise of 
lawless 
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ower2 Her sex, her exalted, 
dignity, her protracted and unequalled 
misfortunes are all forgotten in the outra~_ 


“Why, gor 
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geous perversion of the sacred forms 


end maxims of criminal jurisprudence. 
Throughout all that disgusting scene, from 
her first imprisonment, to the hour of her 
murder, while we trace her various suffer- 
ings, we feel for the cause of justice itself; 
a gause inseparably united with the secu- 
rity and happiness of the lowest as well as 
of the highest ranks of civil society. 

The Convention, the Jacobin club, and 
all the agents of the government, employ 
every means both of encouragement and 
of terror to exasperate the ferocity of the 
judges and juries in the discharge of their 
dreadful functions. The least delay of 
judgment against a rich or unpopular 
criminal produces a ferment in the rege- 
nerated popular societies, and among all 
the instruments of the prevailing faction ; 
while, on the other hand, every precipitate, 
corrupt, and sanguinary condemnation is 
extolled as the perfection of patriotic zeal, 
and the model of republican virtue. The 
desiré of shedding human blood is carried 
to such a passionate excess, that in the let- 
ters of some of the commissioners of the 
Convention, the office of common execu- 
tioner is represented as an eminent dis- 
tinction, and a primary object of honour- 
able ambition. From Rochefort, Lequinio 
and Laignelot write a letter to the Con- 
vention in these words: ‘‘ Behold another 
triumph of morality; not over presbyte- 
rian mummery, for that exists no longer 
in this country, but over a prejudice as 
absurd and as deeply rooted in the minds 
of men! We have formed here a revolu- 
tionary tribunal upon the model of that at 
Paris ; we named, of our own authority, 
all the members of the court, excepting 
that member whose duty itis to close the 
proceedings, we mean the executioner ; 
we wished to leave to the patriots of Ro- 
chefort the glory of showing themselves 
the voluntary ayengers of the Republic ; 
we signified the vacancy in the tribunal 
at a full meeting of the popular society ; 
the citizen Ance cried out with a noble 
enthusiasm, I am the man who aspires to 
the honour of beheading the assassins of 
the country. He had scarcely time to 
utter these words, when a crowd of other 
patriots pressed forward to offer themselves 
for the same office, and they all anxiously 
solicitéd to be at least indulged with the 
favour of being permitted to aid the fortu- 
nate candidate in the discharge of his 
duty. We made proclamation that the 
pane Ance had been invested with the 

onourable office of common executioner, 
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and we invited him to dinner, where we 
delivered into his hands his warrant of 
office, and poured a libation over it in 
honour of the Kepublic; we think.that m 
a few days the judges will put him in the 
way of giving a practical proof of his pa- 
trotism. To this patriot, who has taken 
upon himself, with so much generosity, 
the trouble of executing the sentences of 
the revolutionary tribunal, we have given 
the title of Avenger of the people; and to 
‘the instrument which delivers us from 
traitors, that of the Justice of the people: 
this title ds inscribed upon the guillotine in 
large characters.” | 

The zeal of some of these commissioners 
has carried them even beyond the extra- 
vagance of this letter. With a strange 
mixture of ridiculous phrenzy, of wanton 
impiety, and ofsavage cruelty, afterhaving 
profaned the established symbols of every 
religion, they have consecrated the instru- 
ment of ignominious death, and styling it 
in their public dispatches, “ Our holy mo- 
ther, the guillotine,” have thus attributed 
to it the combined character of parent 
and tutelary deity of the Republic. The 
House will judge what must be the admi- 
nistration of criminal justice ¢n France, 
when the commissioners of the legislature 
encourage contests, and hold public elec- 
tions for the office of common execu- 
tioner, admit the successful candidate to 
their table, join with him in toasting seve- 
rity to the judges, and sanctify the axe 
itself as an object of filial affection, and 
of religious veneration. The spirit and 
practice of the revolutionary tribunal can- 
not be better summed up than in the 
words of Brissot, uttered a few days be- 
fore his imprisonment. He says, ‘ It ia 
a tribunal arbitrary in its forms, absurd 
and partial in its proofs, iniquitous in its 
judgments, and fit to make one regret the 
bastiles of despotism.” 

The effusion of blood at Paris has been 
such, that not less than a thousand exe- 
cutions have taken place there within the 
course of six months. Yet the vengeanoe 
and avarice of the government is so far 
from being satiated, that the commis- 
sioners of police have lately acquainted 
the municipality of Paris, that the pit 
which had been appropriated for the bu- 
rial of the unfortunate victims of the re- 
volutionary tribunal was nearly full,- and - 
could not hold above some sixty more; 
they therefore desire immediate authority 
to diz another, to prevent any delay of 
justice. I cannot forbear to remark in 
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this place, that during the whole period 
when all the power and authority of go- 
vernment in France were exercised by 
that humane and benevolent prince, whose 
innocent blood was shed on the scaffold, 
not one instance is to be found of an exe- 
cution for a state crime! 

But the tribunal at Paris, although 
subdivided into four sections, could not 
circulate the salutary movement of terror 
with sufficient promptitude and effect to 
the extremities of the Republic. The 
guillotine had long been in a state of per- 
manent activity at Paris: the ingenuity 
of zealous patriots was now exercised in 
devising means for propagating the use of 
this favourite engine of liberty, and va- 
rious mechanical inventions were proposed 
with a view to provide portable axes, and 
ambulatory scaffolds. A new military 
force was raised at the expense of persons 
_ of property, under the title of a revolu- 
tionary army, for the express purpose of 
traversing every department of the Repub- 
lic, and of suppressing every symptom of 
a counter-revolutionary spirit. To each 
regiment of this army is attached a corps 
of light armed judges, and a flying guil- 
Jotine. I copy their own expressions ; 
and if I appear to treat too lightly pro- 
ceedings calculated to inspire indignation 
and horror, you must impute it to the pe- 
culiar genius and character of the men 
of whom I speak, to the wild extravagance 
of their wickedness, and to the levity 
which is always mingled with their most 
atrocious crimes. But the commissioners 
of the Convention in the Western De- 
partments have found that even the revo- 
- lutionary laws were too mild in their na- 
ture, and too slow in their execution, 
to accomplish the great objects which 
were proposed by the institution of the 
revolutionary army. Accordingly they 
decreed, that the tribunal attached to their 
regiment, should be both military and re- 
volutionary, and that its sentences should 
be of a mixed quality, partaking of the 
principles of martial law, tempered b 
the mild spirit of that humane code hick 
was substituted by Danton in place of the 
fury of the mob. To secure the uniform 
activity of this amphibious court, it was 
given out in general orders, that the 
judges, the public accuser, the clerk, 
and other officers of the court, should be 
mounted upon the fleetest horses in the 
service, and should form a troop of Chas- 
seurs, to be united to the establishment 
of the staff, and to take post near head- 
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quarters wherever the army might halt. 
Thus equipped, Laplanche, one of the 
commissioners, informs the Convention, 
that he has named his corps “ The In- 
fernal Regiment,” and that he parades 
the country with justice and clemency at 
his left hand, and the guillotine at his 
right; an order of precedency perfectly 
consistent with the etiquette of a revo- 
lutionary government. 

It cannot be denied that this army, with 
its attendant tribunal, uniting all the se- 
verity and vigour of civil and military 
despotism, is one of the most effectual 
expedients ever yet invented for extend+ 
ing the influence of tyranny to the remote 
parts of a great empire, and to every class 
and description of a numerous people. 
It is applicable to every purpose of terror, 
of plunder, and ofrevenge; it has in fact 
been applied to all of them in their turn, 
and has been the main engine of govern- 
ment for some time past. Its principal 
duties in the course of its march have 
been, as you may collect from the dif. 


ferent reports made to the Convention, 


to regenerate the municipalities, and to 
execute the former municipal officers ; to 
collect the revenue, and to superintend 
the ruin of agriculture and the abolition 
of commerce; to compel the rich to 
‘“ disgorge” their wealth ; to compel the 
farmers and tradesmen to sell their stock 
for one third of its real value, and occa~ 
sionally to seize the stock itself, and to 
murder the proprietor; to lower the price 
of day labour, and to force the labourer 
to work at the reduced price; to break 
open every private house under pretence 
of searching for concealed treasure, and 
by the application of torture and the ter- 
ror of death. to extort the whole substance 
of every opulent farmer, and of every 
industrious tradesman; to drag all sus- 
pected persons to prison, and all de- 
clared adversaries of government to the 
scaftold; to plunder churches of every 
emblem of Christianity, and to suppress 
the worship of every form and sect of re- 
ligion. But amongst all the uses to which 
the revolutionary army is applied, none 
is more important to the government, 
none more vexatious and oppressive in its 
effects on the happiness and welfare of the 
people, and none more ruinous to the in- 
ternal prosperity of the country, than the 
duty of enforcing the levies for the army 
on the frontier. I have already endea- 
voured to explain the system of exaction 
and extortion practised fow the purpose 
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of procuring the means of paying the ar- 
mies upon the frontier; I have described 
its destructive effect upon every species 
of property, and upon every permanent 
resource of revenue; I have also stated 
to you, the violence and rapine employed 
in order to supply those armies with pro- 
visions, with clothing, and with every 
- mecessary store; and I have traced the 
operation of those measures upon the in- 
ternal trade and cultivation of the coun- 

y-- I shall now show that the evils 
which attend the raising of this immense 
military force highly aggravate those by 
which it is maintained; and that the mere 
levy of these armies is in itself an oppres- 
sion of the most grievous nature, and 
_ productive of the most pernicious conse- 
quences to the interests both of agricul- 
ture and of commerce. 

The law for the requisition of the whole 
~mass.of the people, passed at the latter 
end of August. By this law every man 
in France from the age of eighteen to fifty 
is compelled to give his personal service 
ain the army at the requisition of the na- 
tional commissioners. The rigour with 
which this law was executed, will appear 
from a resolution of the department of 
Herault sanctioned by the Convention, 
and since converted into a general law. 
‘¢ Every father and mother shall be bound 
to declare the place of abode of their 
children summoned by requisition for the 
service of the army; every citizen is for- 
bidden to harbour or conceal any persons 
under requisition. ‘The soldiers of the 
revolutionary armies are authorized to ar- 
rest all persons who shall appear to them 
to have been put into requisition, and to 
lodge them in gaol if they endeavour to 
escape. The proper officers are to search 
every house twice a week in order to dis- 
cover any person who may attempt to 
elude the requisition.”. To enforce this 
severe military conscription, a law was 
passed (to which I have already alluded) 
subjecting any person who should impede 
the levy of the army, by words or other- 
wise, to the punishment of death—Not 
only no parent can venture even to ad- 
vise his children to remain at home, but 
in most parts of the Republic the execu- 
tioner has been the recruiting serjeant, 
and the unfortunate peasants and _ la- 
bourers in the provinces have been com- 
pelled to make their option between the 
perils of battle, and the unerring stroke 
of the guillotine.’ Many insurrections 
have happened in the several departments 
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in consequence of this violence, and have 
been suppressed by the revolutionary ar- 
mies and their attendant tribunals. 

The immediate effect of such a system, 
must be to disturb the happiness of every 
private family, to involve all the inferior 
classes of the people in misery and ruin, 
to suspend every act of honest industry, 
and of useful labour, and to expose all | 
who remain in the country, to the com- — 
plicated calamities of indigence and fa- 
mine. To what degree these evils were — 
expected to operate by the Convention 
itself, we may judge from the measures 
which have been taken to avert them. 
Towards the latter end of September, a 
law passed, to compel all farmers, ma- 
nufacturers, or labourers remaining in 
France, to cultivate the lands of those who 
were absent on the.service of the army. 
This is the regular course of the revolu- 
tionary system, to endeavour to remedy 
the mischievous consequences of one act 
of oppression, by committing another. 
Having torn five. hundred thousand men 
from the bosom of their families, and 
from the cultivation of the earth, they 
attempt to supply that loss, by the com- 
pulsory labour of those who had been ree 
jected from the service of the army; 


they have recourse to the refuse of their 
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own tyranny; and they rely for the sub- 
sistence of France on the miserable rem- 
nant of a depressed, impoverished, and 
dejected people. That an army, raised 
by such means, should be animated by 
the enthusiasm of-liberty I cannot believe, 
until I can .forget all the circumstances 
which I have just now described, as well 
as all the events which have happened in 
France since the accession of the revolu- 
tionary government. That so large a body 
of men collected together under military 
discipline, and opposed to an enemy, may 
feel a great degree of military enthusiasm, 
is a@ proposition which I do not mean to 
contest; but my object has been, in 
whatever observations I. have made on 
this part of the subject, to direct your 
attention to the internal state of France 
as resulting immediately from the opera- 
tion of these military levies. It is for 
the wisdom of the House to determine, 
what must be the condition of that state, 
whose army is raised by the suspension 
of agriculture, under the terror of death, 
and at the daily hazard of insurrection, 
paid by the destruction of the rights of 
roperty, and by the practice of public 
raud, and supplied by the annihilation of 
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domestic trade, and at the risk of internal 
famine. 

You have now before you the principal 
features both of the theory and practice 
-of the revolutionary government. Re- 
viewing this unexampled system in all its 
details, you will find special and effectual 
provision established for the indiscrimi- 
nate misery and ruin of every rank and 
order of society. It contains a principle 
of impartial persecution equally applica- 
ble (as the occasion may require) to the 
separate interests of every distinct class 
and. description of the people, from the 
gentlemen of landed property, and the 
opulent bankers and merchants, down to 
the industrious manufacturer and the 
laborious peasant. Are these the arts of 
government? Are these the means by 
which the discordant interests and the 
contending passions of mankind can be 
brought to act in concert and can be di- 
rected to the welfare of the community, 
the end of all political society, and the 
only solid foundation of power? I speak 
to an‘ assembly versed in all the great 
maxims of government, affectionately at- 
tached to the genuine principles of li- 
berty, and accustomed to deliberate on 


whatever can affect the interests of a 


powerful state, and the happiness of a 
numerous people: in such an assembly I 
am persuaded that I should not be con- 
tradicted if I were to contend, without 
any farther proof, that.a tyranny so con- 
stituted and exercised, must of: necessity 
be odious to the people, and consequently 
whatever might be its temporary efforts, 
must rest upon an insecure and uncertain 
foundation. But I need not rely on ge- 
neral topics, however justly drawn from 
the constitution of human affairs, and 
from the character of man in all situations, 
and in all ages. The people of France 
(although hitherto unfortunate in the 
attempt) have not submitted tamely to 
the oppression of this mean and humili- 
ating usurpation. In no less than forty 
of the departments, a spirit of indignation 
has broken out against the government; 
in many, the people have taken up arms, 
and waged open war; in some, they have 
expressed their discontent by riots and 
insurrections, by opposing the levies for 
the army, and by refusing to submit to 
the confiscation of their incomes, and to 
the plunder: of their goods. This spirit 
has appeared with great strength in all the 
most. opulent commercial towns; but it 
has. not been confined to them; it has 
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been diffused as widely as the oppression 
which occasioned it, and its symptoms 
(varying with opportunities, and with 
means of exertion) are to be traced in 
almost every town and village of France. 
They are to be traced in all those acts of 
arbitrary power by which the several mu- 
nicipalities have been regenerated, the 
popular societies purged and purified, 
and the sense of the people violentl 
suppressed: they are to be traced in all 
the expeditions of those revolutionary ar- 
mies and itinerant executioners, who 
have been embodied for the circulation of 
the movement of terror, and who traverse 
the country with express orders to stifle 
the rising flame of general revolt. 

If we are to believe the testimony of 
the Convention, the object of all these 
commotions is uniformly the restoration 
of monarchy ; the Convention insists that 
the discontented spirits in France univer- 
sally look up-to somie form of royal au- 
thority, as the only standard under which 
all the friends of order and law can re-as- 
semble with safety, under which they 
may all forget their former animosities, 
reconcile their discordant opinions, and 
unite in a firm league for the destruction 
of that despotic anarchy which is their 


_common enemy, and which cannot sub- 


sist without producing their common des- 
truction. This spirit may have been op- 
pressed for a moment, but it is not ex- 
tinct. After all the misfortunes which 
have fallen on those who had the courage 
to stand foremost in opposition to the 
plunderers of their country, after all the 
scenes of blood which have been acted 
under the authority of the Conventian, 
the agents of their cruelty have been 
compelled to confess, that although they 
have gratified their revenge in the mas- 
sacre of multitudes of their adversaries, 
they have not been able to subdue the 
unconquerable ‘incivism” of the sur- 
vivors. At Bourdeaux, when the popular 
society had been taken by storm, when 
the whole town had been disarmed, when 
three hundred rich merchants had been 
imprisoned, and when the revolutionary 
tribunal, seconded by the patriotism of 
the executioner, had destroyed every dis- 
tinguished enemy of anarchy, a letter is 
written to the municipality of Paris from 
one of their agents, lamenting, “ that 
after having studied the temper of the pub- 
lic mind at Bourdeaux, he must declare, 
that not one man in that city had yet 
reached the exalted level of the revolu- 
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tion. The commissioners of the Conven- 
tion met regularly in the temple of Reason 
on the last day of each decade, chaunted 
hymns in honour of liberty and sound 
philosophy, and preached sermons wor- 
thy of true mountaineers; but they could 
scarcely collect a congregation.” 

In other accounts from Bourdeaux it 
appears, that it had been found necessary 
to regenerate the whole company of 
actors at the theatre to secure the per- 
formance of revolutionary plays; but even 
this measure failed of its effect. The 
actors were changed, but the audience 
remained the same; the audience would 
not endure to hear a single revolutionary 
verse. To use the phrase of the patriot 
who reports this transaction, “ they hissed 
all the passages which were most con- 
formable to the order of the day; and 
the new mayor (the successor of him 
who had been regenerated by the guillo- 
tine) was obliged to interpose, and to 


compel by force the free and sovereign 


pene to receive, without indignation, the 
omage offered to their sovereignty, and 
to listen with patience to the panegyric of 
their freedom.” ? 

Although the Convention has repeat- 
edly boasted that the seat of the war in 


the north-western departments presented. 


nothing to the view but a heap of ashes 
bedewed with the blood of the insurgents, 
although we have often heard of the total 
extirpation of the army of the royalists, 
that army has as often risen again, and 
opposed a vigorous resistance to every 
force which has yet been employed against 
it. Even at Lyons, notwithstanding all 
the feasts and orgies of murder (for so 
they were styled by those who celebrated 
them), the sentiments of the. citizens re- 
main unaltered, and undisguised. After 
having sequestrated the property of all 
who were engaged in the insurrection, 
and having levied a forced loan upon all 
who were not, for the express purpose of 
‘‘ defraying the expenses of the necessary 
demolitions,” after the actual demolition of 
all the most beautiful buildings, the exe- 
cution of the principal citizens, and (ac- 
cording to their own words) ‘“ the com- 
plete enfranchisement of the city; the 
commissioners of the Convention were 
‘¢ astonished at the insensibility of the in- 
habitants. A sullen silence accompanied 
every period of the salutary work of rege- 
neration ; not one expression of joy was 
heard for the return of liberty; not one 
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presented on an occasion which seemed 
naturally to call forth every sentiment of 
gratitude and satisfaction.” The commis- 
sioners, however, were not discouraged, 
they proceeded with increased vigour : 
concluding that the effusion of human 
blood had not yet been sufficient to inspire 
the people with the enthusiam of true li- 
berty, they now rejected the use of their 
favourite engine of death, as being wholly 
inadequate to the prodigious magnitude of 
their extensive designs. Mixing the in- 
struments of war with the perverted forms 
of criminal justice, and blending the so- 
lemnity of a public execution with the tu- 
mult and slaughter of battle, they execut- 
ed a project of massacre, such as never 
before had been attempted or even con- 
ceived by the most inventive genius in 
the arts of cruelty. This effort also 
disappointed their expectations, and 
they complain, that ‘the traitors whom 
they had punished persisted in their trea- 
son even to the hour of their execution.” 
Death in its most formidable shape, at- 
tended with every accumulated circum- 
stance of terror, could not shake the con- 
stancy of these brave men. In the face of 
the executioner, in the very mouths of the 
cannon pointed against them, they main- 
tained their principles, they avowed their 
attachments, and in their dying agonies 
mingled the expressions of veneration for 
the memory of their murdered sovereign, 
and of loyalty to his surviving issue, with 
their last prayers to their insulted God. 
The effects of this unprecedented barba- 
rity were not more favourable on the minds 
of the spectators. Some time after the 
commencement of the new system of exe- 
cution, the general of a division of the re- 
volutionary army declares, that ‘“* when he 
entered the city of Lyons, although the 
inhabitants paid him the compliment of 
shutting up their houses and shops as he 
marched before their doors, they demon 
strated, by the most unequivocal gestures, 
their obstinate adherrence to the crimes of 
those whose punishment they had beheld.” 
Fle says, ‘“ He met several women dis- 
persed through the streets, and in every 
face he perceived the expressions of rage 
and resentment, rather than those of re- 
pentance or fear.” The commissioners of 
the Convention appear at length abso- 
lutely to despair of thecomplete regeneras 
tion of this enfranchised city ; in one of their 
last reports they acknowledge, *‘that among 
an hundred and forty thousand inhabitants, 


address of thanks or congratulation was they have as yet discovercd not more than 
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fifteen hundred exempt from the guilt of 
rebellion ; and they recommend as the last 
expedient, that all the inhabitants should 
be banished from Lyons in bedies of 
twenty or thirty thousand, and settled in 
some remote part of France ; they express 
ahope that these colonies, when trans- 
planted into a better soil, may bear the 
fruits of liberty.”? But where isthat happy 
' soil to be found, in which they shall learn 
to forget the indignities which they have 
suffered, and the cruelties which they have 
beheld? It is observed by the French au- 
thor (Camille Desmoulins), that the Ja- 
cobin faction has increased the number of 
its enemies, by the very means employed to 
exterminate them. Massacre will not ex- 
tinguish popular discontent. Every victim 
of injustice and cruelty bequeaths his re- 
venge to his connexions, to hisfriends, and 
to his relations: or (if all these should 
be involved in the same common fate with 
himself) every such execution raises de- 
testation and abhorrence, even inthe breast 
of ordinary spectators, and unites the 
public opinion against agovernment which 
exists only by thedaily practice of robbery 
and murder. 

From this disgusting scene, let us turn 
our eyes to our own situation. Here the 
contrast is striking in all its parts. Here (to 
use the eloquent language of a distin- 
guished member * of this House) ‘“ We 
see nothing of the character and genius of 
arbitrary finance; none of the bold frauds 
of bankrupt power; none of the wild 
struggles and plunges of despotism in dis- 
tress, no lopping off from the capital of 
debt ; no suspension of interest ; no rob- 
bery under the name of loan; no raising 
the value, no debasing the substance of 
the coin.” Here we behold public cre- 
dit of every description rising under all 
the disadvantages of a general war; an 
ample revenue, flowing freely and copiously 
from the opulence of a contented pcople, 
from the increasing sources of agriculture, 
not only unimpaired, but actually im- 
powee even in the midst of hostilities; 

rom a commerce, not engaged in a hostile 
contest with the supreme power of the 
state, not “ enslaved and invested on all 
sides” by arbitrary restraints, not re- 
proached, suspected, and punished for its 
accumulating profits, but protected in its 
gams, unrestrained in its enterprises, sup- 


* Mr. Burke’s speech on the economical re- 
os of the king’s household; Sce Vol. 21 
p. 6. 
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ported in difficulty, and relieved from dan- 
ger, by the vigilant care of a wise and pro- 
vident legislature. We behold armies not 
levied by compulsory requisitions, not torn 
from the plough and theloom by the hands 
of the executioner, not paid and supplied: 
by prehensions and seizures of private 
property, but proceeding from the spon- 
taneous effort of a brave nation, maintained: 
without difficulty and without oppression, 
and assisted under all the hardships of war 
by the voluntary generosity of their fellow 
subjects. Instead of the proscription of 
honest industry, and the confiscation of all 
private fortunes, instead of peopled pri- 
sons and crowded scaffolds, instead of per- 
secuted christianity, and established athe- 
ism, we see property respected, justice al- 
lied with mercy, and liberty with law, an 
inviolable regard for the rights of personal 
freedom, and a sacred reverence for the 
principles of religion: and in the public 
mind, we find a due sense and value of all 
these blessings, a general conviction that 
they are all involved in the issue of the 
present contest, and a firm determination 
to prosecute it with vigour, as the only 
means of securing their continuance. 

- The result of this view, both of the con- 
dition of our enemy and of our own, 
leads to a varicty of deductions, all of 
which are essentially connected with the 
subject of our present deliberation. It 
proves that the whole fabric of the govern- 
ment now prevailing in France, is unsound 
in every part ; that the measures by which 
the efforts of that government have been 
maintained in the last campaign, are at 
this moment exhausting the resources of 
the country, not slowly aad gradually, not 
according to the regular progress of ordi- 
nary evils in the administration of states, 
but with a rapidity and violence which at 
once dissolve the very elements of the sys- 
tem of political economy, and preclude 
the possibility of recurring even to the 
same destructive projects in the event of 
any new exigency ; it proves, that these 
measures are not only temporary and oc- 
casional in their very nature, but are ex- 
pressly admitted to be so by the persons 
who proposed them ; all the most import- 
ant operations of finance are of this descrip- 
tion; and Barrere himself felt the levy of 
the mass of the people to be a project of 
such danger, that when he introduced it 
into the Convention, he justified it upon 
this single argument, “ that it would bring 
the war to a termination in the course of 
the campaign,” meaning that which has 
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just now been closed. It proves, that such 
having been the true causes of whatever 
difficulties we have already experienced, 
we may entertain a reasonable expectation, 
that causes so unnatural, together with 
their monstrous effects, must ultimately 
yield to a steady and unremitting exer- 
tion of our natural and genuine strength, 
confirmed by the co-operation of our nu- 
merous allies it proves farther, that the 
same measures which have enabled the 
ruling faction to resist our attacks, have 
been so odious to the feelings, and so 
ruinous to the interests of every class and 
description of persons in France, as to 
have entirely alienated a large proportion 
ef the people from the government; and 
this circumstance becomes a strong addi- 
tional reason for perseverance in our efforts, 
as it must tend to facilitate the success of 
any impression which we may hereafter 
be enabled to make. 

Such are the reasons on which I ground 
my hopes of our final success in the pre- 
sent war. The necessity of our persever- 
ance, is to be deduced from the same con- 
siderations. For it appears, in the first 
place, from the detail which I have laid 
before you, that the destructive doctrines, 
and the false principles of government, of 
which you dreaded the extension even in 
their infancy, have now attained full ma- 
turity and vigour, and have produced 
enormities infinitely surpassing whatever 
you had apprehended from their progres- 
sive malignancy, and from their active 
powers of mischief. It appears that these 
enormities have been formally ‘digested 
into a code, and embodied in a regular 
system, from which has sprung a tyranny 
so atrocious in form, in substance, in prin- 
a) and in practice, that as every man 
of common humanity must desire to see it 
destroyed in France, for the sake of the peo- 
ple who suffer under it; so every member 
of civil society would willingly encounter 
the calamities of the most protracted war, 
rather than incur the risk of subjecting his 
own country to the pernicious effects of 
such an evil. The question, therefore, 
which remains to be considered is, whether 
we can effectually secure ourselves against 
the inroad of that evil, by any other means 
‘than the continuance of our present exer- 
tions. | 

From the facts which I have already 
enumerated, it is incontestible, that in 
proportion as this tyranny consumes the. 
property of France, it must entertain pro- 


jects of ambition and aggrandizement ; it 
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must endeavour to repair its disordered. 
finances by preying upon its neighbours, 
and to supply the exhausted resource of: 
domestic confiscation by foreign plunder.. 
It is equally evident, on the same general. 
grounds, that it must be the immediate in- 
terest of a government founded upon prin- 
ciples wholly contradictory tothe received. 
maxims of all surrounding nations, to pro- 
pagatethe doctrines abroad by which it sub-: 
sists at home, to assimilate every neighbour- 
ing state toits own system, and to subvert 
every constitution, which can form a dis- 
advantageous contrast with its own absur-: 
dities ; such a government must therefore, : 
from its nature, be hostile to all regular. 
governments, of whatever form ; but, above 
all, to those which are most strongly con- 
trasted with its own vicious structure, and: 
which afford to their subjects the best se- 
curities for the maintenance of order, . li- 
berty, justice, and religion. Engaged in a. 
contest with enemies of such a character, 
nothing can secure us against the danger: 
of their future violence but an effectual ree. 
duction of their present power. A peace 
founded on any other principles would. 
not only be illusory, but must inevitably: 
produce the most fatal consequences to all 
our most valuable interests. But the go- 
vernment of France neither can nor will. 
accede to terms of peace in any degree: 
conformable to this principle, so indispen- 
sably necessary to our security. By an: 
article of the constitution of the 10th of. 
August 1793, it is positively declared, as a, 
fundamental maxim of the foreign policy. 
of France, that she will not conclude 
peace with an enemy who occupies any. 
‘part of her territory: this article was not 
suspended by the institution of the revolu- 
tionary government ; it was acted upon by: 
the agents of the Convention in the island 
of Corsica during the course of the last 
campaign, and their proceedings have been. 
since deliberately approved by the Con- 
vention. Under this article it is obvious, 
that no peace can be concluded with 
France, unless we previously surrender. 
into her hands all the acquisitions which. 
we have made from her territory in the, 
course of the present campaign ; and here, 
the importance of those acquisitions will 
perhaps be felt even by those who have. 
hitherto undervalued them. We must, 
surrender. not only Valenciénnes, Conde, 
and Quesnoy, but our conquests at New- 
foundland and in the East and West Indies, 
and having thus abandoned all means of in- 
demnity, we are to rely upon the good will 
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of the Convention for such security as 
they may vouchsafe to grant us. But this 
humiliating and dangerous concession 1s 
far short of the extent of the indignity and 
hazard to which we must subject ourselves 
even in the preliminary steps towards a 
treaty of peace in the present moment. 

. It has been supposed by some persons, 
that in the month of April, the obnoxious 
decree of the 19th of November 1792 was 
repealed, and arguments have been drawn 
from that circumstance, to prove that the 
Jacobin faction have wholly abandoned 
their system of ambition and of interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. But the fact is, that the decree of 
the 19thof November 1792 has never been 
formally repealed. On the 13th of April 
1793, a period in which it may naturally be 
supposed that the failure of their designs 
against Holland, and the expulsion of their 
army from the Netherlands, had de- 
pressed the spirits of the Convention, a 
decree was proposed and passed, at the 
suggestion of Robespierre and Danton, 
for the express purpose of throwing dif- 
ficulties in the way of any negociation 
with the belligerent powers. In introduc- 
ing this decree, Danton uses the following 
expressions: ‘“ The principle of my mo- 
tion is, that the penalties of death shall 
be inflicted on any man who shall propose 
to the republic to treat with any enemy, 
who has not, as a preliminary, recognised 
the sovereignty of the people; ina mo- 
ment.of enthusiasm, we made a grant of 
universal fraternity, by which we seem to 
be bound to succour any patriot who may 
choose to make a revolution in China; 
but our first care ought tc be the fuunda- 
tion of the power of France ; when the 
republic shall be securely established, our 
energy and our new lights will attract 
every people on earth; let us therefore 
declare, that we will not interfere in the 
affairs of other states; but let us also de- 
termine to condemn. to death any person 
who shall propose a negociation, which 
has not for its basis the principles of our 
liberty.” After this speech a decree was 
passed, in. the first article of which the 
Convention declares, “that it will notinter- 
fere in the internal government of other 


powers.’ The nextarticle enacts the penal- 


ties of death against “ whoever shall propose 

to negociate or treat with any power at war 

with the Republic, unless such power shall 

have previously made a solemn recogni- 

tion .of: the independence of the French 

nation; and of the sovereignty, indivisi- 
{ VOL. XXX, j 
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bility, and unity of the Republic, founded. 
upon liberty and equality.” I pass over 
the observations which might be made 
upon that part of this decree which te- 
quires the previous and unconditional ac-; 
kowledgment of a new power in Europe,, 
as the preliminary of a negociation for; 
peace. But it is necessary to understand: 
distinctly what is meant by the acknowe 
ledgment of the “ unity and indivisibility, 
of the Republic.” This expression is. 
clearly explained by subsequent circum. 
stances. . Onthe 25th of August, a report: 
is made by Herault Sechelles, in the name. 
of the committee of public welfare, to, 
the following effect: ‘“ The people of 
Savoy. are apprehensive that France: is 
disposed to. abandon that department. 
united to the Republic by the ties of lie — 
berty. It is essential to counteract a ru- 
mour so fatal to the interests of Savoy, 
and so injurious to the honour of France.. 
On the 13th of April you passed a decree, 
by which you entered into a formal en- 
gagement with the people of the re-united 
countries, that you would never consent 
to abandon them. You are bound by the. 
laws of nature, which have traced the 
limits of the French empire on the ex- 
treme verge of Savoy, you are bound by 
every consideration of interest and of 
duty to remove the apprehensions of the 
eople of Savoy, by repeating and confirm, 
ing the declaration which you made‘ in 
| the month of April; a declaration which 
| placed under your guardianship all the 
‘nations situated between the confines of 
liberty and of slavery.” In consequence 
of this report, a decree was passed, de- 
claring, ‘that the Convention considerg 
itself bound to afford equal protection to 
all parts of the Republic, one and indivi- 
sible, against all tyrants and their slaves.” 
And accordingly commissioners were 
named to take proper measures for de- 
livering Savoy from the incursion of the 
Piedmontese troops. Inthe debate upon 
this decree, it is maintained, «that Savoy 
is an integral part of the Republic, and — 
must be so considered, even if it should 
appear that the constitution had been ac- 
cepted there only by a minority of the 
inhabitants.”” Barrere closes the debate, 
and says, ‘“ England has bound herself 
by a treaty with Russia not to conclude 
peace with France, until France shall 
have restored her conquests to their ori- 
ginal possessors; but Savoy is not a con- 
quest; nature, and the wish of its inhabi- 
tants, have united it to France.” The 
[4 H] 
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_ Whole of this debate, and the decree by 
which it is terminated, refer immediately 
to the decree of the 13th of April, and 
furnish a clear exposition of its true sense 
arid effect. It is evident, that notwith- 
standing the ostentatious renunciation of 
the principle of fraternity, France still 
maintains her claim to all those territories 
uititéd to her dominion by the influence 
of corruption and of fédt, so forcibly de- 
scribed in the confessions of Brissot. 
This decree of counter-fraternity is there- 
fore in reality a fresh instance of her 
rooted principles of aggrandizement and 
ambition ; and it is the more remarkable, 
a§ it was passed in the hour of adversity, 
m the period of domestic division, and of 
foreign misfortune. If any doubt could 
remain on this inteipretation of the inten- 
tioh of that decree, it is entirely removed 
by the events which happened duting the 
solemnity of the 10th of August 1793. 
On that day, the reptesentatives of 
as ae a ” departments appeared at 
Paris, for the purpose of acknowledging 
fhe acceptance of the new constitution, 
and the président of the Convention, in a 
fiiagnificent speech pronounced at the feet 
of the altar of the country, declared, 
that the constitution had been accepted 

y the “eighty-six”? departments of 
rance, a number which includés all the 
ré-untonis. 

The first step, thetefore, towatds the 
fiégocidtioh of peace must necessarily 
be, to acknowledge the right of France 
to the duchy of Savoy, and to surrender 
the Netherlands and the principality of 
Liege into her hands. Who is the states- 
man that shall advise us either ‘to insult 
6ur allies, by proposing to them, a con- 
cession equally incompatible with their 
interest, and degrading to their dighity, 
6r f6 renounce every obligation of public 

_Aaith, and every séntitnent-of hdhour, by 

_ €dbmmencing a separate negociation for 

peace on such terms without their pre 

vious concurrence? They who have fre- 
eae argued in this House, that na- 
idrial honour is the most if not the otly 
justifiable cause of war, will not (I pre- 

Surhe) conténd that national disgrace can 

be a solid foundation of peace. If it 

Were possible to imagine that we could be 

disposed to commit an act of such flagrant 
erfidy, the sense of our own inimediate 

interest would be sufficiently strong to 
restrain us. 
gotten the original cause of this war, the 


hature of that necessity which compelled . 
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us to embark in it, together with every cir- 
cumstance which hasattended its progress, 


before we can consent to confirm to France 


the command of the frontier of Italy, to’ 
reinstate her armies in their former posi- 
tion on the frontier of Holland, to sacri- 
fice every advantage which we have gained, 
to repair every loss which she has suf- 
fered, to abandon all the resources of the 
Netherlands to the immediate effects of 
her rapine, and to leave the wealth and 
powet of Holland at het discretion. 
After having thus weakened our own bar- 
rier, end given new strength to the enemy, 
after having submitted to such prelimina- 
riés, what new indignity might we not 
expect in the definitive treaty of peace ? 
A farther preliminary concession required 
by this decree, may serve to apprize us 
what might hereafter be exacted ftom 
this country as a separate article, when- 
ever France should be in a situation 
to enforcé such a demand. It is re 
quired that we should acknowledge the 
sovereiznty of the republic founded upon 
liberty and equality. To repeat the words 
éf Danton, the principles of French li- 
betty are to forii the basis of the negocia- 
tion. We must therefore sanction and 
ratify, by a formal act of recognition, alt 
those pernicious doctrines from which the 
calamities of France have flowed; we 
must abjure the fundamental tiaxims of 
our own limited monatchy ; we must tes 
notince the elefhentary principles of every’ 
branch of the British constitution ; and 
all this, in ordet to put ourselves into a 
situation, in which the National Conven- 
tion will deign to admit us to freat for 
peace. If it should be arguéd that the 
eonstitution and the laws of Frative do in- 
deed present all these obstucles to the ne- 
gociation of peace, but that the constitu-. 
tion and the law may be disregarded in 
this instance as they have beéh in others 
by the ruling faction: I answer, first, 
that no man in France can eveh propose 
an infraction of this law, without inmme- 
diately incurring the pénalties of death. 
Setondly, if it were probable that any 
existing power in France could have the 
boldness to’ brave this danger, and the 
strength to obtain pertnission for Gteat 
Britain to open 4 negociation on less dis- 
graceful terms, the whole transaction 
would, on the first favourable occasion, 
be iniputed as a crime to those who had 
conducted it; the stipulations of a treaty 
commenced in open defiance of the law 
would be easily annulled, and we should 
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discover too late, our fatal error in having 
relaxed aur efforts precisely at the most 
critical period of the war, for the pros- 
pect of negociating with a government 
‘utterly unable to fylfl its engagements. 
But after some attention to the subject, 
I cannot discover any such symptoms ef 
a pacific disposition in the Jacobin faction, 
as to justify arational hope, that they 
would incur the slightest risk for the sake 
of giving peace to Europe, and least of all, 
for the sake of giving a separate peace to 
England. I have already had occasion to 
make some allusion to the general character 
of their system of foreign politics. They 
were the most zealous promoters of the 
famous decree of fraternity; a deorge 
which was passed by acclamation and with 
an excess of frantic enthusiasm oceasioned 
in a great ‘measure by their violence. 
-Danton himself moved the re-union of the 
Netherlands, and upon that occasion first 
broached the extravagant doctrine, that 
the limits of France were marked by nature 
in four points, the Ocean, the Rhine, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees, and that peace 
must never be made until the dominion of 
-France has reached these four natural 
boundaries. Danton was afterwards one 
of the commissioners who fraternized 
with the Flemish people by seizing their 
wealth, by arresting their persons, by sub- 
verting their laws, and by profaning their 
religion. Cambon moved the re-union of 
Nice, and was the author of the fraudulent 
decree of the 15th of December 1792, by 
_ which the property of all the re-united 
nations was placed under the “ safeguard 
and protection” of the French Republic, 
and converted accordingly to the use of 
the French treasury, and by which war 
was declared against every people who 
should dare to preserve their loyalty to 
their prince, or to tolerate any distinction 
of ranks and orders of society. Robes- 
pierre was loud in his complaints against 
umourier for not haying more rigorously 
executed this very decree, and for not 
having invaded Holland immediately upon 
the first conquest of the Netherlands in 
the month of December 1792. Barrere 
was that president of the Convention, who, 
in the true spirit of fraternity, received 
the ambassadors of sedition and treason 
from this country, and joined with them 
an a fervent prayer for the subversion of 
the British constitution. His principles 
were known to be so ardent, that at the 
oment of the declaration of war he was 
eppinted, tagether with Thomas Paine, to 
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draw up an address to the people of Eng- 
land for the purpose of alienating their 
affectians from their lawful sovereign, and 
from the established constitution. The dan- 
gerous spirit which unquestionably prevail- 
edamong the Jacobin faction atthe breaking 
eut ef the war, has not been mitigated by 
the course of subsequent events. It breaks 
forth in various shapes, according to the 
difference of accasions, tempers, and situa- 
tions. The Jacobin society, the parent 
ot the existing government in France, and 
the fountain head ofall political dactrines 
in that country, so lately as the menth of 
October last, printed gnd_ circulated 
through all the affiliated societies of anar- 
chy, and through all the regular official 
channels provided for such purposes, a 
very curious treatise, entitled ‘* Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatics, by Anacharsis Clootz, 
orator of the Human race.” In this work 
the orator of the human race addresses 
himself to the Sans Culottes of Holland, 
and exhorts them, to take consolation 
under their present appressions. He says, 
‘the principal members of the National. 
Convention, and of the popular societies, 
are still convinced of the importance of 
uniting the mouths of the Rhine with the 
mouths of the Rhone, and of restoring 
to France the natural limits of ancient 
Gaul. The geographical position . of 
France is not changed since last year; 
France cannot be confined within the 
factitious limits fixed by the folly of her 
kings; public opinion already con- 
demned those who would patch up a 
peace by sacrificing to the cabinet of St. 
James’s the interests of Savoy, Nice, Liege, 
and the Netherlands. The extension of 
the territory of france is equally essential 
to her own domestic happiness, and to 
the establishment of the rights of man in 
every part of the world.” Towards the 
conclusion of this new essay on the law of 
nations, it is announced, ‘ that the day 
is approaching when the people of Eng- 
land shall rise and demand the convocation 
of an assembly where there shall be no 
question either of my Lords or Gentle- 
men.” It is true that Mr. Clootz, having 
been detected in the ,crime of enjoying a 
considerable property, has been lately ex- 
pelled from the Jacobin club.; but it does 
not appear that these sel hs doctrines 
of universal fraternity, inculcated on the 
minds of the peoplé of France by order of 
the Jacobins, have been since withdrawn 
from general circulation; and we have no 
more reason to conclude from the expul- 
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-sion of Mr. Clootz, that his Revolutionary 
Diplomatics have been involved in the fate 
_of their author, than that the Convention, 
in expelling Thomas Paine intended to re- 
-nounce the Rightsof Man. Robespierre, in 
‘terms somewhat more measured, has ex- 
pressed sentiments of the same mischiev- 
ous tendency, in his report of the 17th 
-of November 1793, upon the political situa- 
tion of the Republic, a report made in the 
name of the committee of public welfare, 
which had before that time been invested 
with the whole powers of government: 
'« The Brissotins, while they left our 
soldiers without arms, our fortresses with- 
-Out provisions, and our armies in the 
hands of traitors, urged us to go and 
-plant the standard of the Republic on the 
-extremities of the world; with the stroke 
-of a pen they overturned all. thrones, and 
‘added Europe to the French empire. The 
sincere friends of the Republic had a dif- 
ferent plan: before they attempted to 
.break the chains of the universe, they wish- 
ed to secure the liberty of their .own 

country ; before they carried war into the 
' countries of foreign despots, they wished 
‘to direct it against the tyrant who betray- 
ed them at home; convinced that a king 


was but a bad guide to conduct a a a : 


‘to the conquest of universal liberty.” You 
-may understand from this passage, with 
what view Robespierre and his party urged 
the murder of their unfortunate sovereign; 
it was (according to the avowal of the 
‘committee of pubiic welfare in this report ) 
for the purpose of establishing a govern- 
ment, under which the people of France 
might bemorereadily conducted tothe con- 
quest of universal liberty ; a phrase which 
now requires no comment. On the 5th 
of December; Robespierre reported his fa- 
mous answer tothe manifestoes ofall kings. 
In this extraordinary composition is con- 
‘tamed a more scandalous libel against 
‘every prince in Europe, anda more viru- 
lent invective against monarchy itself, than 
any which has yet appeared, even in 
France. He calls all kings ‘slaves in a 
state of insurrection against the sovereignty 
of the people.” He says, * that royalt 
.is the masterpiece of human corruption.” 
-He maintains (as I have already stated) 
‘that regicide is an act of the purest 
piety;’’ buthe declares, ‘thathe hasno far- 
ther intention, than to enlighten the minds 
of mankind, with regard to the crimes of 
their respective governments.” He con- 
‘cludes with an .argument’:to prove that 
-** the British government must be. a des- 
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potism, because there’ is an opposition in 
parliament ; and he calls the British peo 
ple a vile and insolent race, which has 
the presumption to talk of the rights of 
freedom, and of the duties of morality.” 
These expressions bring before your view, 
not only the general hostility professed by 
the Jacobins against ‘all regular govern- 
ment, but their particular amirhosity 
against the united people of these happy 
kingdoms, and against the whole frame of 
the British constitution. Similar expres- 
sions of fixed and rvoted hatred-are to be 
found in every important act of the go- 
vernment; I will quote a few instances, 
all taken from the reports made by differ- 
ent persons. to the: Convention,:in the 
name of the committee of public welfare. 
On the 16th of October 1793, Sairit 
Just proposes a decree for the arrest of all 
Englishmen remaining in France, and for 
the seizure of their property ; he concludes 
his report with these words: “ we will give 
our friendly assistance to the people of Eng- 
land, in order to enable them to rid them- 
selves of kings.” Upon the evacuation of 
Toulon, Barrere says, in a triumphant 
tone, “ the day is: not distant, when the 
people of England shall recollect that they 
were once Republicans, and that it.was an 
usurpation which reduced them again t6 
the calamitous condition of subjects living 
under monarchy.” The same person, of 
the 21st of September, 1793, proposing 
an act of navigation for the express pur- 
pose of destroying the commerce and 
naval power of Great Britain, uses these 
words: ‘Carthage was the torment ‘of 
Italy; Carthage was destroyed by Rome; 
London is the torment of Eurape ; Lon- 
don is an ulcer which wastes.the strength 
of the continent ; London is a political ex- 
crescence which liberty is bound-to de- 
stroy: may England be ruifed!: “may 
England .be annihilated! :Such ought to 
be the concluding article of every:revolu- 
tionary decree of the National Convention 
of France!” I cannot dispute the wisdom — 


and policy of this sentiment ; I-must agree 


with Barrere, thatthe ruinand annihilation 
of England would be, in ‘the technical 


sense of the phrase, a.revolutionary. mea- 


sure.—Every motive of interest or: of 


‘passion, which could engage the Jacobin 


faction to disturb the peace of any inde- 


pendent state, must operate with redoub- 
‘led force against-Great Britain: enemies 


not to the tyranny, but:to the ordér.ofab- 
solute monarchy, enemies to theprinciple 


‘of -order : itself, their animgsity. must be 
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most peculiarly exasperated against a 
frame of government, in which that prin- 
ciple appears in its most perfect and beau- 
tiful form. This is so consistent with the 
genuine character of anarchy, that the 
very same sentiment is attributed by Mil- 
ton to the “ old anarch” Chaos himself. 
He is introduced complaining to his guest 
Satan of the various encroachments which 
have been made upon the ancient empire 
of confusion and discord; he first com- 
plains even of the order established in the 
infernal regions, but he is incensed to the 
utmost height of indignation against the 
beautiful order of the creation. Since 
the completion of that work, he declares, 
that he is compelled to keep perpetual 
watch upon his frontier, endeavouring, if 
he can, to preserve the remnants of his 
anarchy from mvasion. When he is in- 
formed that Satan is upon his passage to 
Paradise in the character of a missionary 
from the rebellious spirits for the express 
papers of disturbing the peace of man- 
ind, he receives him with great cordiality, 
directs his course, and wishes him a pros- 
perous voyage. Satan repays this hospi- 
tality by a promise, that he will use his 
utmost efforts to disorganize the world: 
he says, - os a 
a ‘Direct my course’ 
‘Directed, no mean recompense it brings 
To your behoof, if I that region lost 
(All usurpation thence expelled) reduce 
To her original darkness, and your sway, 
(Which is my present journey) and once more 
Erect the standard there of ancient night, 
Yours be th’ advantageall, mine the revenge.” 


All the scenes of fraternity which have 
been acted: by the modern anarchs,:all 
their libellous speeches and virulent re- 
ports, seem to have been modelled from 
this precedent. Their. general view has 
uniformly been, and still continues to 
be, the subversion of all regular govern- 
ment, of whatever description; but: their 
primary object is, and must be, to abolish 
every trace and vestige of a government, 
which furnishes a practical lesson to man- 
kind, that a just gradation of ranks and 
orders of society connected with the prin- 
ciples of a limited monarchy, affords. the 
best protection for the liberty and happi- 
ness of individuals, as well as the most 
permanent basis of national union, and of 
political.strength. , of 
*: Such being.the. passions and interests 
of :the revolutionary ‘government, and 
such being’ the nature of the. system ‘esta- 
blished under : their:influerice, while that 
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system shall exist either under their ad- 
ministration, or without changing its cha- 
racter, shall pass into the hands of any 
new faction, we cannot attempt even the 
preliminary steps towards a negociation 


for peace, without relinquishing all hope 


of indemnity for the-hazard and expense 
of the war, and without renouncing all 
prospect of security against the designs of 
France ; we must augment her resources, 
we must aggrandize her dominion, we 
must recognise and confirm her principles 
of government, we must abandon our 
allies to her mercy, we must let her loose 
to prey at discretion upon the whole con- 
tinent of Europe; and after having by 
this unconditional grant, furnished her 


‘with the most formidable means of uni- 


versal aggression, we are to confide in the 
words of a treaty for our sole protection 


against the common danger ; then might 


be applied to our weakness and infatua- 
tion, the words of a sacred writer, once 
before applied to a nation under the influ- 
ence of a similar delusion: ‘Ye have 
said, we have made a covenant’ with 
death, and with the grave are we at agree- 
ment ; when the overflowing plague shall 
pass through, it shall not come unto us. 
But your covenant with death shall be dis- 
annulled, and your agreement with the 
grave shall not stand, when the overflow 
ing plague shall pass through, then ye 
shall be trodden down by it.” And trod- 
den down we shall be, if we shrink from 
our duty on this day. For how can we 
indulge the visionary hope, that in the 
general plunder of property, in the de- 
struction of order and government, in the 
wreck of civil society, the British empire 
alone shall be spared? How can we de: 
lude ourselves with the imagination that 
France, in the plenitude of her power, 
and in the full career of her success, will 
respect that nation alone, which is the 
avowed and peculiar object of her hatred, 
which offers the strongest temptation to 
her insatiable. avarice, and opposes the 
most effectual obstacle to her licentiou 

ambition ?. - 
Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to prove, 
that the original justice and necessity of 
this war have been strongly confirmed by 
subsequent events ; that the general re- 
sult of the last campaign, both: upon our 
own situation and upon that of the enemy, 
affords a reasonable expectation of ulti- 
mate success ; and that not.only the cha- 
racters, the interests, and the dispositions 
of. those .who.now-exercise.the powers of 


be 
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government in France, but the very na- 
ture of that system which they have eés-. 
tablished render a treaty of peace upon 
safe or honourable terms impracticable in 
the present moment, and consequently 
require a vigorous and unremitting pro- 
secution of the war. 

Hitherto, I have addressed my argu- 
‘ments to the whole House; in what I shall 
now urge, I must declare, that I do not 
mean to address myself to those few 
among us who did not share the common 
sentiment of the House, and of the pub- 
lic in that period of general alarm which 
immediately preceded this war. But I 
appeal to those who, previous to the com- 
mencement of the war, felt in common 
with the great body of the people a well- 
gtounded apprehension for the safety of 
our happy constitution, and of the ge- 
meral interests of civil society ; do they 
now feel the same degree of anxiety? 
Even in the midst of hostilitics, in the 
very heat of the contest, and after a cam- 
paign which, although greatly successful 
an its general result, has neither been ex- 
empt from difficulty, nor from the ordi- 
nary vicissitudes of a state of war, do they 
ot now feel in their own breasts, and 
perceive in the public mind, such a de- 
gree of confidence in the security of all 
that can be dear and valuable to British 
subjects, as they would have gladly pur- 
chased before the war, even by surrender- 
ing a part of those interests, the whole of 
which was menaced in that gloomy period 
of general consternation ? 

What change of circumstances, what 
happy combination of events has calmed 
the anxiety, and revived the depressed 
spirits of the nation? Is it the decree of 
counter-fraternity, declaring that France 
will no longer interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of independent states, but reserving 
to her the sovereignty of all those coun- 
tries which were overrun by her arms, 
im the first career of her inordinate ambi- 
tion? Is it the reply of Robespierre to 
the manifestoes of all the princes of Eu- 
rope, in which he pronounces kings to be 
the master-piece of human corruption, 
in which he libels every monarch in Eu- 
rope, but protests that France has no in- 
tention to disturb monarchy, if the sub- 
jects of kings are still weak enough to 
submit to such an institution? Is it the 
murder of Brissot and his associates? Is 
it the disgrace and imprisonment of Ana- 
charsis Clootz, the author of the Revolu- 
tionary Diplomatics ; or ef Thomas Paine, 
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the author of the Rights of Man? Is it 
any ‘profession, assurance, or act of the 
revolutionary government of France? 
You all know it is not. The confidence 
of a wise people could never be reste 
on such weak and unsubstantial foundar 
tions. The real cause of our present 
sense of security is to be found in ovr 
own exertions combined with those of our 
allies. By those exertions we were ene 
abled to withstand and repel the first age 
sault of the arms and principles of France; 
and the continuance of the same effort 
| now forms our only barrier against the re- 
turn of the same danger.- Who then 
shall venture to persuade you to cast 
away the defence which has afforded you 
protection against all the objects of your 
former apprehension, to subvert the foune 
dations of your present confidence, and 
to resort for your future safety, to the 
inconsistent decrees, to the contradictory 
declarations, and to the vague assurances 
of a guilty, desperate, and distracted 
faction, which offers no possible ground 
of security either in the principles of its 
policy, or in the stability of its power ? 
All the circumstances of your situation 
are now before you. You are now to 
make your option, you are now to decide 
whether it best becomes the dignity, the 
wisdom, and the spirit of a great nation 
to rely for her existence on the arbitrary 
| will of a restless and implacable enemy, 
or on her own sword: you are now to 
decide, whether you will entrust to the 
valour and skill of British fleets and Bri- 
tish armies, to the approved faith and 
| united strength of your numerous and 
| powerful allies, the defence of the limited 
monarchy of these realms, of the consti- 
tution of’ parliament, of all the established 
ranks and orders of society among us, of 
the sacred rights of property, and of the 
whole frame of our laws, our liberties and 
our religion; or whether you will de 
liver over the guardianship of all these 
blessings to the justice of Cambon, the 
plunderer of the Netherlands, who, to sus- 
tain the baseless fabric of his depreciated 
assignats, defrauds whole nations of their 
rights of property, and mortgages the 
ageregate wealth of Europe ; to the mo- 
deration of Danton, who first pronul- 
gated that unknown law of nature, which 
ordains, that the Alps, the Pyrenees, the 
Ocean, and the Rhine should be the enly 
boundaries of the French dominisn ; to 
the religion of Robespierre;' whose prac 


tice of piety is the murder of his owa 
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sovereign, who exhorts all mankind to 
embrace the same faith, and to assassinate 
their kings for the honour of God; to 
the friendship of Batrere, who avows, in 
the face of all Europe, that the funda- 
mental article of the revolutionary go- 
vernment of France is the ruin and anni- 
hilation of the British empire ; or finally, 
to whatever may be the accidental caprice 
of any new band of malefactors, who, in 
the last convulsions of their exhausted 
country, may be destined to drag the pre- 
sent tyrants to their own scaffolds, to 
seize their lawless power, to emulate the 
depravity of theit example, and to rival 
the enormity of their crimes. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the noble lord 
had divided a ch, more remarkable 
for ita ability than its brevity, into two 
parts: the first, a detail of all the atroci- 
ties that had been committed during the 
whole coutse of the Revolution in France; 
the second, a kind of posthumous ar- 
raignment of the offences of Brissot and 
his associates. As he did not perceive 
any noble or learned tember inclined to 
rise on behalf of the accused, as he con- 
ceived the pleadings on the part of the 
 siiedaages to be closed, and as the Spea- 

er was evidently not proceeding to sum 
up the evidence, he hoped he might be 
ermitted to recall the attention of the 
Touse to the real object of that day’s 
¢eonsideration. He admited the émphasis 
of the noble lord, in reading his volumi- 
hous extracts from his various French do- 
cuments ; he admired, too, the ingenuity 
he had displayed, in his observations upon 
those extracts; but he could not help 
farther expressing his admiration, that 
the noble lord should have thought proper 
to have taken up so many hours in quoting 
passages in which not one word in ten 
was to the purpose; and often where they 
dni apply to the question, they directly 
overset the principles they were brought 
forward to support. The noble lord’s 
lirpose was to prove, that France had 
ale the war with Great Britain: this, 


he appeared to think he had established 


the moment he had shown that Brissot 
and others had promulgated, im print, a 
great many foolish and a great many 
wicked, general principles, mischievous 
to all established governments ; and this, 
indeed, had been the only way in which 
any one had ever endeavoured to fix the 
act of hostile aggression upon France. 
No part of the king’s speech, it seems, 
more fully met the noble lord’s approba- 
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tion, than that in which he had warned 
us to keep in sight the “real grounds 
and origin of the present war.” For his 
part, he knew not how to obey the call,’ 
for he knew not how to keep in sight that 
which had never yet been in his view. 
The “real grounds” of the war had 
never yet been explained, either to that 
House or to the nation; but shifting 
clouds had veiled them from the public. 
eye. The noble lord, however, appears 
to have understood his majesty’s allusion; 
he recollects the “real grounds” upon 
which the war was, in pomt of fact, una’ 
dertaken; that is, he knows the means 
by which we had been brought into this 
war ;~-we had been brought into it b 
repeated declamations on all that the 
frenzy, folly, and rashness of individuals 
in France, had either said or written, by 
which the passions of this country could. 
be roused,--or their fears excited, in order 
to second the views of those who had 
determined to plunge us into it at all 
events; therefore the noble lord, constst- 
ently enough, imagined that a repetition of 
the same means which induced us to com- 
mence hostilities, was the best method of 
persuading us to continue them. Hence 
all this passionate declamation, hence 
this laborious farrago of extracts and 
ahecdotes—of extracts from a book, which 
the noble lord allowed every one to have 
tead; and anecdotes, of which he ad- 
mitted that no man who saw the newspa- 
pers, could be ignorant. But what was the 
sum of all that he had told the House? 
that great and dreadful enormities had 
been and were still committing in France. 
All this was most true; but what did it 
prove? What, but that eternal and unal- 
terable truth, fhat a long established 
despotism so far degraded and debased 
human nature, as to render its subjects, 
on the first recovery of their rights, un- 
fit for the exercise of them; but never 
would he meet but with reprobation, that 
mode of argument which went to esta- 
lish as an inference from this truth, that 
those who had been long slaves, ought 
therefore to remain so for ever. No; the 
lesson ought to be a tenfold horror of that 
despotic form of government which had so 
changed the nature of civilized man, and 
a still more jealous apprehension of any — 
stem tending to withhold the rights and 
liberties of our fellow creatures. | 
But, it was said, the madness of the 
French people was not confined to their 
own country, we, and all the powers of 
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Europe had to dread it. ‘True; but was 
this also difficult to be accounted for? 
Had not the surrounding states goaded 
them into a still more savage state of des- 
peration ? We had unsettled their reason, 
and then reviled their insanity ; we called 
them monsters, and hunted them like mon- 
sters; we drove them to the extremities 
that produced the evils we arraigned ; ,we 
baited them like wild beasts, until at 
length we made themso. The conspiracy 
of Pilnitz, and the brutal threats of the 
royal abettors of that plot against the 
rights of nations and of man, had, in truth 
to answer for all the additional horrors 
which had since disgraced and incensed 
humanity. Such has been your conduct 
towards France, that you have created 
the passions which you persecute; you 
mark a nation to be cut off from the world, 
you covenant for their extermination : 
you swear to hunt them in their inmost 
recesses; you load them with every spe- 
cies of execration; and now you come 
forth with whining declamations on the 
horror of their turning upon you with the 
my which you inspired. 
ir, I should think it sufficient to answer 
thus generally to all the pathetic appeals 
to the passions, so constantly resorted to 
on this subject ; but the noble lord, I am 
ready to admit, has, on the present occa- 
sion, endeavoured to ground more of ar- 
gument, in one point of view, on the in- 
flammatory passages and anecdotes he has 
quoted, than has been usual with those who 
have most practised this mode of treating 
the subject. I cannot, however, agree 
with the noble lord that he has omitted 
any advantage to his case, for the sake of 
saving our time. In going over the pamphlet 
of Brissot, he tells us, rather whimsically, 
that he passes over this passage, and runs 
over that, when all the while he specifi- 
cally details what he professes only to 
glance at, and repeats twice over what he 
declares he will scarcely touch upon. In 
fact, he has passed over nothing but the 
question; and now mark the purpose of 
all this; observe the important conclusion 
for which, he says himself, he has dwelt so 
long on these facts, and I admit it to bea 
great and serious one. _Laying aside all 
quesnon of aggression on the part of 
rance, or of necessity. on our part, to 
enter into the war—all this is. done, it 
seems, to‘show the House, that the system 
now adopted by the government of that 
country is so abhorrent to the feelings of 
human nature; so contrary to the instinc- 
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tive love of harmony and of social’ order. 
implanted in the heart of man ; so ruinous 
to external force, as well as to internal 
peace, prosperity and happiness, that it 
cannot stand. ‘This is the conclusion 
which the noble lord wishes to draw from 
all the facts and opinions he has detailed. 
I close with him. I will admit his facts. I 
will admit that the system now prevalent 
in France is all that he has called it; and 
what ought to be our. conclusion with res- 
pect to such a government? What, but 
that we ought to leave to the natural work- 
ings of the discords which it is calculated 
to engender, the task of its overthrow; 
that if it will not stand of itself, it is not, 
necessary for us to attack it. Without 
disputing any of his premises for the pre- 
sent, 1 will grant the noble lord not only 
his principle, but the foundation upon which 
he builds it. I agree with him, that it is 
contrary to the eternal and unalterable 
laws of nature, and to the decrees of the 
maker of man and of nations, that a go- 
vernment founded on, and maintained by, 
injustice, rapine, murder, and atheism, can 
-have a fixed endurance; that there are 
self-sown, in its own bosom, the seeds of 
its inevitable dissolution. But if so, whence 
is our mission to become the destroying 
angel to guide and hasten the anger of the 


Deity? Who calls on us to offer, with more 


than mortal arrogance, the alliance of a 
mortal arm to the Omnipotent; or to 
snatch the uplifted thunder.from his hand 
and point our. erring aim at the devoted 
fabric which his original will has. fated ta 
fall and crumble ..in that ruin, which it ig 
not in the means of man to accelerate or 
prevent? I accede to himthe piety of his. 
principle: let him accede to me the justice 
of my conclusion: or let him attend to 
experience, if not to reason, and must he 
not admit, that hitherto all the attempts of 
this apparently powerful, but certainly. 
presumptuous crusade of vengeance, have 
appeared unfavoured by fortune, and by 
Providence; that they have hitherto had no ~ 
other effect than to strengthen the powers, 
to whet the rapacity, to harden the heart, 
to inflame the fury, and to augment the 
crimes of that government, and that peo- 
ple, whom we have rashly sworn to subdue, 
to chastise, and to retorm. 

The noble lord appears to have been 
aware that the number of passages he has 
quoted from Brissot’s book, and other 
publications, must be considered as having 
no other object than to excite the mirth, 
or inflame the passions of the House, uny 
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less he had concluded by drawing some 
inference from them, applicable to the 
real subject in discussion; and this at 
length, he has condescended to attempt 
by affirming, that they all tended to prove 
that France not only must have been the 
- aggressor, and England the attacked party, 


but that France is still the party desirous: 


of continuing the war. But how have his 
quotations borne him out? That Brissot 
and Robespierre, previous to the experi- 
ment on Brabant, equally wished to propa- 
gate principles of Republicanism in every 
country of Europe. I will grant to him, 
if he pleases, that the latter endeavoured 
to effect it by force in Brabant, while the 
former wished to accomplish it by reason, 
and the example of prosperity which he 
hoped France would afford. But what 
does all this prove, when the noble lord, in 
the very same breath, is obliged to confess, 
that a short experience made both parties 
retract their opinion and practice; and 
that so far from boasting of having pro- 
voked a war with kngland upon such 
principles, or for such purposes, the 
strongest reproach that either faction could 
throw upon the other was, in mutual accu- 
sation, of having been the cause of war 
with the only power in Europe, with whom 
France was eager to continue at peace ? 
On this head, says the noble lord, Robes- 
pierre imputes it to Brissot; Brissot re- 
torts it upon Robespierre; the Jacobins 
charge it upon the Girondists; the Gi- 
rondists recriminate upon the Jacobins: 
the Mountainthunders it upon the Valley, 
and the Valley re-echoes it back against 
the Mountain ;” all facts, tending to con- 
tradict the assertion which the noble lord 
professed to establish by them, and mak- 
ing still plainer, that there was no one 
partyin France which was not earnest to 
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avoid a rupture which this country, nor 


any party which we may not at this mo- 
ment reasonably believe to be inclined to 
put anend to hostilities. 

The noble lord, however, thinks he has 
established a great deal when he has 
proved, that all the parties in the Con. 
vention were, at the same time, fond of 
the system of “ fraternizing,” as it is cal- 
led, or of making proselytes to the gene- 
ral principles of Republicanism. It may 
be so; but it wouldnot have been uncandid 
in the noble lord to have dated the origin 
of this system, and to: have marked the 
bse ate toit; nor unfair to have ac- 

nowledged, that even this principle also 
has been since completely abandoned by 
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all parties. If he refers to if, as d motive 
for our entertaining ajust jealousy of them, 
he ought to admit their abandonment of it; 
as a ground for our abandoning that jea- 
lousy. If their professing such a doctrine, 
was @ provocation to hostility on our 
part, their retracting it is an opening to 
reconciliation. From the moment they 
solemnly disavowed all intention or dis- 
position to interfere in the governments 
of other nations, why should not we have 
renounced any intention of interfering in 
theirs ? But instead of this, what has been 
our conduct? We continue to remind 
and reproach the French with their unjust 
and insolent conduct in respect to Bra- 
bant and Geneva, at the same time that 
we adopt ourselves, and act upon, the very 
principles they have abjured. Who did 
not reprobate the folly and profligacy of 
endeavouring to force upon the people of 
Brabant French forms, Freneh principles, 
and French creeds? Of dragging them to. 
the tree of liberty, and forcing them to 
dance round its root, or to hang upon its 
branches? But what has been the conduct 
of Great Britain, so loud in the condem- 
nation of such tyranny, under the mask of 
liberty ?. What has been her conduct to 
Genoa ? to Switzerland ? to Tuscany ? and, 
as far as she dared, to Denmark and to 
Sweden? For her insolence has been ac- 
companied by its usual attendant, mean- 
ness. Her injustice has been without 
magnanimity. She wished to embark the 
world in the confederacy against France, 
the moment she thought proper to join it; 
the neutrality, of which she herself boast- 
ed but a month before, became instantly a 
heinous crime in any other state of Eu- 
rope: and how has she proceeded? With 
those that are powerful, and whose assist- 
ance would have been important, she has 
only expostulated and prevaricated; but 
in how little, as wellas odious a light has 
she appeared, when threatening and insult- 
ing those petty states, whose least obedi- 
ence to her tyrannic mandates might bring, 
great peril on themselves, and whose ut- 
most efforts could give but little aid to the 
allies? The noble lord has with a just in- 
dignation, execrated the cruel and: perfi- 
dious conduct of the fraternizing French to 


‘the Brabanters; but will he defend the: 


fraternity of the just and magnanimous 
English to the Genoese? Have we not 
adopted the very words as: well as spirié. 
of democratic tyranny? We say to the 
timid, helpless Genoese, ‘ you have no 
right to judge for yourselves; we know 
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what is best for you; you must and shall 
make a common cause with us: you must 
adopt our principles, our views, our 


hatreds, and our perils ; you must tremble: 


at dangers which do not threaten de 
and resent injuries which have never been 
offered to you; you must shed your re- 
publican blood in the cause of royalty ; in 
short, you must fraternize with us; you 
must be our friends, our allies: if you he- 
sitate, we will beat your walls about your 
ears; slaughter your people, and leave 

your city in smoking ruins, an example to 
other petty states of the magnanimity of 


the British arms, and of the justice and 


moderation of British counsels.” Oh 
shame, Sir! let us never hear these fra- 
ternizing principles, formerly professed by 
France, quoted as a just provocation for 
attacking her, while we ourselves, with 
the most shameless manana i are 
avowing them in every part of Europe, 
and practising them where we dare. 

The noble lord, still pursuing his anec- 
dotes and his argument, that France must 
have been the aggressor, and that the 
war was a war of necessity on our part, 
next retails to us the conduct of citizen 
Genet, her emissary to the United States 
of America. Here again I give the noble 
Jord his faets, and again I declare him to 
be equally unfortunate in his conclusion. 
I admit every thing as he states it, with 
respect to citizen Genet: I agree in con- 
-demning the impolitic outrages he prac- 
tised against the government of America ; 
I reprobate the indecent insults he offered 
to general Washington ; I disapprove of 
his erection of Jacobin clubs in that coun- 
try, his establishing consular tribunals 
for the judgment of prizes, &c. &e But 
why has the noble lord overlooked the 
event of all these heinous and repeated 
provocations ?—-America remains neutral, 


prosperous, and at peace! America 
with a wisdom, prudence, and nie 


mity, which we have disdained, thrives 
at ate erg in a state of envied tran- 
quillity, and is hourly clearing the paths 
to unbounded opulence ; yeene, has 


monopolized the commerce, and the ad- 


vantages which we have abandoned. Oh 
turn your eyes to her; view her situation, 


her happiness, her content; observe her: 


trade, and her manufactures adding daily 
to her general credit, to her private en- 
yments, and to her public reseurces; 
r.name and government rising above 
the nations of Europe with a simple but. 
Commanding dignity, that wins at once 
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the respect, the confidence, and the af- 
fection of the world. And is America 
degraded by this conduct, and by this’ 
condition ? Has Washington debased him- 
self by his temper and moderation? Has 
he sunk his character, and made himself 
contemptible in the eyes of the high-spi- 
rited statesmen of Europe ? Will the : no- 
ble lord attempt to prove this; or will he: 
abandon his instance and his argument ? 
The conduct of the French, in sending 
such a missionary as Genet to America, 
is brought by him as the strongest proof: 
of the enmity of the French to the peace 
and existing governments of all natjons, 
and of the necessity of all nations uniting 
against them; and the behaviour of Gee’ 
net himself is stated as an outrage too: 
gross for human patience to submit to;. 
and yet the selfish American senate, con-: 
fiding in the: good sense of their fellow 
citizens, conscious of never having be- 
trayed their trust, and looking only to. 
the interests of the people they repre-: 
sented, found no cause for war or quarrel- 
in the novelty or madness of French prin~ 
ciples ; and the mean Washington felt no: 
personal resentment at insults which did 
not provoke, because they could not de-~ 
grade him. Such has been the event of 
two great nations, viewing the same cir- 
cumstances in a different temper and with 
different sensations. Both had equally. 
insulted by this new presumptuous repub- 
lic; in the bosoms oF both, attempts had 
heen equally made te spread the doctrines. 
of that republic; both were ‘equally in- 
terested in the preservation of the princi-: 
ples of civil order and regular govern- 
ment; yet owing to the different councils 
that directed these two nations, the Ame- 
ricans are, .at this moment, the undis- 
mayed, undegraded, and unembarrassed 
spectators of the savage broils of Europe, 
while we are engaged in a struggle, as we: 
have been this day distinctly told by our: 
ministers, not for our glory or prospe-_ 
rity, but for our actual existence as a 
nation | | 

The next point from Brisset’s pamphlet, 
dwelt upon by the noble lord, asa farther 
proof that the French had always intended’ 
to make war against us, was, that the: 
tainister Monge had promised, as early’ 
es October, to have thirty ships of the: 
line at sea from Brest in April, and fifty: 
in July; bué this, it seems, was happily’ 


prevented ‘by the vigorous measures 
the British ministry:; and if our ministers 
had not taken the steps they did, the no-. 
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ble lord tells us, by the by, that they 
would have deserved to have been whip- 
ped as échool-boys, or hanged as traitors. 
-And what were these vigorous exertions 
which these vigilant ministers took ? For- 
sooth, they stopped two corn ships in the 
xiver Thames, destined for France ; this, 
at seems, totally defeated the equipment 
af these fifty ships of the line! But here 
Jet me ask the noble lord how it came te 
paas, if our ministers had such intelligence 
gs early as October, that no naval prepa 
vations were commenced on oor part till 
the month of February ? For this fact has 
been admitted by him in another part of 
his speech, and the lateness of our equip- 
ment has been pleaded by him with an- 
other view, forgetting that there cannot 
be a stronger charge brought against his 
friends, and that they do mdeed deserve 
te be whipped as school boys, or hanged 
as trattors, if, after receiving intelligence 
of the French preparations so eatly as 
October, they neglected, as in fact they 
did, all precautions on the part of this 
country, excepting the notable and pow- 
erful expedient of plundering two neutral 
sloops of a few sacks of French corn! 
Hewever, laying aside the merit or de- 
merit of our minister, no proof to the 
noble, lord’s purpose arises out of this 
threat af the minister Monge. |The noble 
lord confesses himself, that no part of the 
pronuse was kept: it was, in fact, a na- 
tural gasconade of the French admiralty, 
at atime we were insulting them; and 
that the execution of such an equipment 
waz not attempted, is much stronger evi- 
dence of their not having intended to 
éreak with us, than their having made 
the boast is of a contrary determination. 
But it is unfortunately the interest of the 
‘cause the noble lord is supporting, to re- 


fer, on all eccasions, to words rather than. 


to facts. 

The noble lord, still pursuing his au- 
thority, Brissot, quotes that author's re- 
commendation to the English of a pam- 

hlet of Condercet’s, addressed to our par- 
ki reformers, who UB, 
at seems, to proceed, to disr nom- 
ders, assuring us, (being well informed 
Aloubtless of our object) that “ Revolu- 
tions raust always be the work of the mi- 
. mority : every revolatien is the work of a 
_aminerity: the French revolution was ac- 
by the minority !” Nay, ac- 


cording 20 Biot st was the work of not 
aaete taan twenty men! Sach is the ex- 
értion that arises from the confidence of 
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those who look to spirit and energy aloné 
for success, and not to numbers! If this 
be true, it certainly is a most ominous 
thing for the enemies of reform in Eng- 
land; for if it holds true of necessity, 
that the minority still prevails in national 
contests, it must be a consequence that 
the smaller the minority, the more certain 
must be the success. In what a dreadful 
situation, then, must the noble lord be, 
and all the alarmists! for never, surely, 
was the minority so small, so thin in num- 
ber, as the present. Conscious, however, 
that M. Condorcet was mistaken in our — 
object, I am glad to find, that we are ter- 
rible in proportion as we are few; I ree 
jeice, that the liberality of secession, 
which has thinned our ranks, has only 
served to make us more formidable. The 
alarmists will hear this with new apprehen- 
sions ; they will, no doubt, return to us, 
with a view to diminish our force; and 
encumber us with their alliance, in order 
to reduce us to insignificance. But what 
has the nonsense any French pamphleteer 
may have written, or the notions he may 
have formed of the views of parties in this 
country, to do with the question ; or how can 
it be gravely urged, as a proof of the deter- 
mination of theFrench people to attack us? 
The noble lord having gone through this 
part of his detail, triumphantly asks, whe- 
ther he has not established his point, and 
proved the hostile mind of France, and 
that the object of all her parties, was war — 
with England 2 To which I answer, that 
he has proved nothing like it, and that 
two-thirds of the instances he has adduced 
have a tendency to prove the contrary. 
But instead of diving for their purposes 
in the random words of their orators, in 
the more flighty controversies of their 
party writers, or even in the hasty and 
incoherent reports. of their committees, let 
us look to acts and facts; let us examine 
fairly the conduct of Great Britain towards 
France, and of France towards Great Bri- 
tain, from the 10th of August to the de- 
claration of war. Here Mr. Sheridan 
enumerated the various circumstances 
which showed the growing inveteracy of 
Great Britain, from the first of the revolu- 
tion to the time of the king’s death, the 
countenance given to the treaty of Pilnitz, 
the withdrawing of our minister from 
Paris, the seizure of French property in 
neutral vessels, the banishing of French 
pabjects, -the violation of the treaty of . 


commerce, and finally, the dismissal of 


their ambassador ; .all. which, he showed 
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had been borne by the French, with a 
submission which nothing but their desire 
of peace with this country could have pro- 
duced, amidst the fury and pride which 
actuated their conduct towards all the rest 
of Europe. They solicited, they expos- 
tulated, they pressed for explanation and 
negociation; and even after their am- 
bassador had been driven from this coun- 
try, they sent anew negociator ; nor did the 
sincerity of their professions for peace 
with us depend on words alone; for to 
preserve this object, they actually ab. 
stained from the invasion of Holland, when 
within their grasp, when their arms ap- 
peared irresistible, and success inevitable. 

very fact spoke aloud that we forced 
France inte the quarrel. Which party 
first said the words ‘* We are at war,” is 
a matter of trivial and childish distinction ; 
nor do | i this place mean to argue that 


Great Britain was wrong in so preferring ' 


‘a state of open war against France, and 


joining in the general confederacy against — 
Not feel it necessary to his own dignity 


her; nay, 1 will, for the present, grant 
that it was a war of sound sense, policy, 


and justice, but still it was a war of choice | 


on the part of Great Britain; and from 
that responsibility, the minister never can, 
mor shall, disengage himself. 
- Embarked, however, as we are in the 
-war, it must, no doubt, be a matter of 
astonishment to many gentlemen, to find 
the advocates of ministers so eternally la- 
‘bouring the proof of France having been 
the aggressor. The prominent point for 
the present discussion seems rather, under 
our circumstances, to be, how shall we end 
-the conflict, whoever began it; or if 
peace cannot be had, how we shall prose- 
‘cute the war with vigour and success. 
But the object ofthese gentlemen, in recur- 
ring to the other ground, is obvious. The: 
sill not hear of peace; they do not wish 
for it; and finding themselves feeble in ar- 
gument, to show that the country ought 
-to be of their opinion, they endeavour to 
establish a belief, that it is France who 
does not wish for peace with us ; and this 
they think they do establish, by proving, 
that is, by asserting, that it was France 
who provoked the war. Ifthe war com- 
menced in self-defence and necessity on 
our part, self-defence and nécessity must 
continue it. They would evade the ques- 
:-tion, whether it is our interest to have 
peace, by arguing, that it is not in our 
power; from this delusion, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the public mind 
Should be rescued. All the professed ob- 
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jects for which we went to war have been 
obtained; our ally, Holland, is safe ; Bra- 
bant is eed: the ideas of adding to 
the extent of their own country, or of in- 
terfering in the governments of others, 
but as measures of warfore and retaliation 
have been unequivocally disavowed by the 
present government of France; and not- 
withstanding all their lofty boasts and in- 
sulting threats, which are, in truth, the 
mere retorts of passion, to our vile decla- 
mations against them, there is no question 
but that they would be ready to treat with 
us, or with any -of the allied powers, to- 
morrow, simply upon the principle of be- 
ing left to the exercise of their own will 
within their own boundaries. Let the ex- 
periment be made; if they prefer war,, 
then the noble lord will have some reason 
to maintain, that their minds were always 
disposed to that measure, and that war 
could not have been avoided on our part. 
But till then, 1 am astonished that the. 
minister who sits near the noble lord, does 


himself to oppose this paltry argument. 
When he hears this called a war of neces- 
sity and defence, I wonder he does not 
feel ashamed of the meanness which it 
spreads over the whole of his cause, and 
the centradiction which it throws among 
the greater part of his arguments. Will 
he answer this one question distinctly? 
If France had abstained from any act of 
aggression against Great Britain, and her 
ally Hoiland, should we have remained in- 
active spectators of the last campaign, and 
left the contest to Austria and Prussia, 
and whatever allies they could themselves 
have obtained? If he says this, mark the 
dilemma into which he brings himself, his 
supporters, and the nation. This war is 
called a war unlike all other wars that ever 
man was engagedin. It isa war in which 
the interests of individual nations 1s ab- 
sorbed in the wider consideration of the 
interest of mankind: it is a war in which 
personal provocation is lost in the outrage 
offered generally to civilized man: it is a 
war for the preservation of the | iene 
the morals, and the religion of the world: 
it isa war for the maintenance of human 
order, and the existence of human societ 

Does he.then mean to say, that he. would 
have sat still, that Great Eritain would 
have sat still, with arms folded, and, recli- 
ning in luxuriant ease on her commercial 
couch, have remained an unconcerned. 
spectator of this mighty conflict, and have 
left.the cause of. civil. order, government, 
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morality, and religion, and its God, to 
take care of itself? Or to owe its preser- 
vation to the mercenary exertions of Ger- 
mar and Hungarian barbarians, provided 
only that France had not implicated Great 
Britain by a special offence, and forced us 
into this cause of divine and universal in- 
terest by the petty motive of a personal 
provocation? He will not tell us so; or, 
if he does, to answer the purpose of the 
hour, will he hold the same language to 
our allies? Will he speak thus to the 
Emperor? Will he speak thus to the 
king of Prussia? Will he tell them, that 
we are not volunteers in this cause? That 
we are In confederacy with them, only to 
resent aseparate insult offered to ourselves, 
which, redressed, our zeal in the cause, at 
least, if not in our engagements to contnue 
in the alliance, must cease? Or if he 
would hold this language to those powers, 
will he repeat it to those lesser states 
whem we are hourly dragging into this 
perilous contest, upon the only plea by 
which such an act of tyrannical compul- 
sion can be. attempted to be palliated, 
namely, that a personal ground of com- 
plaint against the French is not necessary 
to their enmity; but that as the league 
against that people is the cause of human 
‘nature itself, every country where human 
feelings exist, has already received its pro- 
vocation in the atrocities of this common 
enemy of humankind. But, why do I ask 
him, whether he would hold this language 
to the Emperor or the king of Prussia ? 
The king of Prussia, Sir, at this moment 
tells you, even with a menacing tone, that 
it is your own war, he has demanded from 
you a subsidy and a loan; you have en- 
deavoured to evade his demand, by plead- 
ing the tenor of your treaty of defensive 
alliance with him, and that as the party 
attacked, you are entitled to the whole of 
his exertions ? He denies that you are the 
party attacked, though he applauds the 
principles upon which you are the aggres- 
sor ; and is there another power in Europe 
to whom our government will venture to 
refer the decision of this question? If 
what I now state is not the fact, let me 
see the minister stand up, and contradict 
me. Ifhe cannot, let us no longer bear 
that a fallacy should be attempted to be 
imposed on the people of this country, 
which would be treated with scorn and 
indignation in every other corner of Eu- 
rope. From this hour, let him either 
abandon the narrow ground of this being 


a war of necessity, entered into for self- 
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defence, or give up the lofty boast of its 
being: a war of principle, undertaken for | 
the cause of human nature. 
Still, still, however, be the war a war of 
necessity or choice; of defence, or of 
principle, peace must some time or other 
be looked to. True; but in the present 
state of France, first, it is contended, that 
no means of negociation can be found; 
and, secondly, that even if you negociated 
and agreed, no security bor the perfor- 
manee of the agreement is to behad. An 
hon. member has given it as his opinion, 
that we, who recommend peace, ought 
to point out the means by which ministers 
may commence and carry on a negocia- 
tion. With submission, I should rather 
have thought it a fitter proceeding, that 
those who embark a nation in a war for a 
specific purpose, should be called on to 
point out the probable means of obtaining 
the end proposed: but no such thing. Ask 
them, what their end is, or how to be ob- 
tained? The constant answer is, no mat- 
ter: the war is a just war, and it is im- 
possible to treat for peace; we know not 
even how to set about it; and, with this 
answer, we must be content to persevere 
in a pursuit, which all experience has 
proved to be ruinous, in order to obtain 
an object which no man attempts to prove 
to be practicable. The noble lord, how- 
ever, does not lay so much stress on the 
impossibility of our treating for peace 
under the present circumstances, as upon 
the improbability of such a peace being 
safe or permanent. What security can 
we have for the continuance of a peace © 
made with such a goverment as that of 
France? The factions of to-day are sup- 
planted by others to-morrow; the rulers 
of the hour pass in succession from the 
tribune to the scaffold; there is nothing 
permanent in their system. Granted. 
And what then are you waiting for before . 
you will treat? Is it simply that you will 
have some person on a throne in France? 
Some first magistrate, with the name of 
king, be his power what it may, before you 
will enter into any negociation? I sus- 
pect that this idea is obstinately rooted 


in the minds of some persons. It is not, 


however, avowed; on the contrary, our | 
own proclamations declare, that though 
the re-establishment of monarchy in Franee 
would be a soothing and conciliatory cir- 
cumstance, it is not an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the re-establishment of peace. 
What, then, is the desideratum? A stable 
and responsible system of government of 
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some sort or other, that would give a rea- 
sonable expectation of duration and secu- 
rity to peace, when established. I ask, is 
any change which our arms are likely to 
produce in France, “tia to produce such 
a government? The form of it we are 
not to prescribe. Where are the men we 
hope to see come forward? We com- 
menced with reprobating and reviling La 
Fayette, Rochefoucault, and the whole 
party of reforming royalists. Brissot and 
the republicans of the 10th of August 
overthrew and destroyed that party. We 
guay boast of having assisted Robesdiere 
and Danton in the destruction of Brissot 
and those republicans. Robespierre and 
‘Danton now possess the lead. Are you 
waiting till such men as Hebert and Chau- 
mette shall have destroyed. Robespierre 
‘and Danton? Would such a change give 
you the stable, responsible, and trust+wor- 
thy government you desire? or do you 
see any class of men still under them, 
which in the revolution of enormities gives 
you a fairer promise of your object? No 
man will bold out such an expectation. 
Wheitce, then, can arise the sort of govern- 
ment with whom you would condescend 
to treat? Laffirm from one only possible 
source; from a general reformation in the 
public mind of France, founded on a deep 
sense of their calamities, and a just abhor- 
rence of their past crimes. Then will 
cease their bloody mternal enmities ; then 
will cease the selfish, factious contests of 
their leaders ; then will cease their revolt- 
ing system of plunder, rapine, and im- 
piety ; then, in other words, will be esta- 
Dlished, their Republic on the immortal 
and unconquerable principles of wisdom 
and of justice, which, without diminishing 
the invincible enthusiasm which even now 
animates their military exertions, will 
supply those exertions with copious and 
anperishable resources; and then truly, 
we shall have no objection to acknowledge 
them as a nation, and to treat with them. 
Admirable prudence! Consummate po- 
licy! While the certain seeds of internal 
discord, weakness, and dissolution, are 
fown among them, and are checked in 
their rank growth only by the counterac- 
tion of stronger feelings against the fo- 
reign enemies that surround them, we 
will not stoop to-treat, because we cannot 
have security for the future; but if for- 
a our perseverance in assailing 
them shall at length eradicate all that is 
vicious and ruinous in their internal sys- 


‘tem, strengthening, as. at the same time it | 
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must, the energies and solidity of their 
governments, then our. pride will abate, 
respectful negociation will follow, and a 
happy peace may be concluded—a happy 
ce, when the best terms must leave us, 
in future, for ever at their mercy! This 
I contend must be, if not the object, the 
result of waiting for that stable, responsi- 
ble, and trust-worthy government in 
France, which the noble lerd demands ; 
unless, as I said before, the operative, 
though not the avewed motive, for the 
war is simply. to establish a monarchy in 
that country, or perish ih the attempt. 

- Leaving the origin and object of the 
war, our attention i. next poner sik 
eat progress that has been made by t 
fillies Ges we entered into the confede- 
racy! Our success has been such, it 
seems, that we ought to proceed, be the 
object what it . First, the noble lord 
asks, with a triumphant air, whether 
France is not in a much worse condition 
than at the beginniag ef the campsign. 
Unquestionably she is ; she has lost some 
hundreds of thousands of lives, and ex- 
haustéd many millions of resource: and 
what is more, Sir, all Europe is in a worse 
conditien, fer the same reason. But [ 
demand an answer to & question more to 
the purpose, and in truth the only ques- 
tion which belongs to the argument. 1 
ask, if there is any one man in this House, 
or out of it, who thinks that the allies are 
nearer to the object they had in view, 
than they were at the beginning of the 
campaign? Let this question be fairly 
and honestly answered before we madly 
goad this nation to new exertions, and 
load our felow subjects with new bur- 
dens. I meet the noble lord in his review 
of the state of the allies and of France at 
the commencement of the campaign, and 
at the present hour; but I enter into that 
review with the object I have stated be- 
fore my eyes, and not to strike a balance 
on little petty successes which conduce 
nothing to the main purpose. bud 

Previous to the close of the last session, 
iy right hon. friend (Mr. Fox) renewed 
by a motion in this House,* his éxhkorta- 
tion to government te treat for peace. 
We had then achieved all the avowed 
purposes for which we went te war. 
Holland was safe, the opening of the 
Scheldt out of the question, the enemy 


-was even driven out of Brabant, we had 
succeeded in the West Indies, Tobago 
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was taken, and lord Hood had sailed to | animosity towards each otlier, ruled, se- 


the Mediterranean, with a force sufficient 


to ensure the superiority of the British 


flag in that quarter. Yet all these advan- 
tages, now so vauntingly enumerated, 
were then held as trifles; they were treated 
comparatively as insignificant matters, 
and nothing but some important, decisive 
blow against the common enemy, which 
the power of the allies in the ensuin 

campaign was certain te effect, coul 

make it prudent to think of peace. What 
has that campaign produced? The sur- 
render of Condé, Valenciennes, and 
Quesnoi; the repossession of Mayence, 
and the partial destruction of the marine 
at Toulon. Compare this with our boasts, 
our exertions, and expectations, and with 


what has been gained to the cause of 


France. First, the very corner stone on 
which the hepe of the most sanguine 
rested was, not (for they had before 


their eyes the experience of the duke of 


Brunswick’s former campaign) the vigour 
and probable impression of the invading 
arms; but the zeal, the numbers, and the 
fury of the royal party in France, then 
roused at once to action by theit mo- 
narch’s reeent execution, and encouraged 
by the indignation and horror which that 
event appeared universally to excite. 
Where now is that royal party? Where 
is the hope which pointed to their ban- 
ners? They rose indeed, and every thing 
that courage, vengeance, and despair 
could dictate, they attempted. Long 
and fruitlessly, oe looked to the allies 
for assistance; at length the voice and 
the flag of Britain cheared their hearts, 
and rouzed their efforts; would, for the 
honour of Britain, we could bury the 
event in silent shame, and in the graves 
of the poor-mangled victims of their own 
delusion and our professions! If there 
yet exists an eagerness for a royal crusade 
England, will the British arms ever in- 
sult again the coasts of Brittany or Pro- 
vence, with the offer of their protection? 
If there yet rémains a remnant of a royal 
party in France, will Toulon and Noir- 
moutier ever be forgot? The great body 
of the French royalists is destroyed, an- 
mihilated, and with them the very strong- 
est ground upon which we built our first 
expectations of success. 
he next point most relied upon by the 
eager advocates for the war, was the state 
even of the republican parties in Paris. 
‘Pwo factions equally anti-monarchical, 
but actuated by the most fell and deadly 


vered and dispirited the French people. - 
By the furious contest of the leaders of 
these parties, the attention of the nation 
was: engrossed, their efforts were en- 
feebled, their exertions shackled, and 
their hopes dismayed. Observers in alt - 
parts looked for a speedy and open con- 
flict between them, and it was confidently 
and reasonably expected, that the event 
of that conflict would inevitably be savage 
and extensive civil war. This expectation 
was among the foremost of the resources 
of the allies. What has happened? To: 
the astonishment of the world, one of 
these parties, apparently the most feeble, 
has not merely subdued but extinguished ° 
the other; subdued them almost without 
an effort, and extinguished them without 
even an attempt made to avenge them, 
while the conquering party appear from 
that hour to have possessed not only 
more power, more energy, and more con- 
fidence, than any of theit predecessors 
since the revolution, but even a vigour 
and fascination of influence and authority 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 
This reliance, therefore though reckoned. 
on at the commencement of the campaign 
as a host of hope, is also gone. | 
Again, we were told, that the system 
of disgusting, cashiering, and destroying | 
all the old-experienced officers, must cre- 
ate insubordination and mutiny in the 
army, and ultimately bring down the ven- 
geance and‘ indignation of the soldiers 
upon the Convention, and establish a mi- 
litary tyranny. Here again has ordinary 
speculation been foiled. The most victo- 
rious and popular generals have been ar- 
rested at the head of their troops; a 
commissioner from the Convention tells 
the armed line, that it is his will ;—and, 
incredible as it may appear, there scarcely, | 
has been a single instance of a military 
revolt against any of their decrees. A 
argument, therefore, that armies must in 
their nature disdain the control of such 
an assembly, must, however reluctantly, ' 
be given up, and to that fallacious expec- 
tation, we can look no more.—But the 
means even of supporting these armies, 
we were told, could not continue through’ 
half the campaign. Arms, ammunition, 
cloathing, money, bread, all would spee- 
dily fail. The prediction unfortunately has 
failed in every particular. But if our ne- 
gative resources, and our hopes of co- 
operation in France have all disappointed 
us, I ptesume we shall find a full com- 
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pensation in the increased strength and 
spirit of the grand alliance. Let us see.— 
What was the state of the allies when we 
entered into the confederacy ? The force 
of Austria unbroken, though compelled 
to abandon Brabant, and the power of the 
veteran troops of Prussia, absolutely un- 
tried, though the seasons and disease had 
induced them to retire from Champaigne. 
What is their state now? Defeat has 
thinned their ranks, and disgrace has bro- 
ken their spirit. They have been driven 
across the Rhine by French recruits, like 
sheep before a lion's whelp, and that not 
after the mishap of @ single great action 
lost, but after a succession of bloody 
contests, of unprecedented fury and ob- 
stinacy. Where now is the scientific con- 
fidence with which we were taught to re- 
gard the efforts of discipline and experi- 
ence, when opposed to an unrestrained 
multitude and unpractised generals? The 
jargon of professional pedantry is mute, 
and the plain sense of man is left to its 
own course. But have the efforts of our 
. other allies made amends for the misfor- 
tunes of these two principles in the con- 
_federacy? Have the valour and activity 
of the Dutch by land. and sea exceeded 
our expectations? Has the Portuguese 
squadron lessened the extent and light- 
ened fhe expense of our naval exertions? 
Have the Italian states, whom we have 
bribed or bullied into our cause, made 
any very sensible impression upon the 
common enemy? Has our great ally, the 
empress of Russia, contributed hitherto 
any thing to the common cause except 
her praises and her prayers? Are all or 
any of them in better spirits to act, or 
fuller of resource to act effectually, than 
they were at the commencement of the 
last campaign? But let me throw all 
these considerations aside, each one of 
which, however, would singly outweigh 
the whole of the advantages placed in the 
opposite scale as gained by the allies, 
-and let me ask, is it nothing that the great 
and momentous experiment has been 
made, and that a single nation, roused by 
a new and animating energy, and defend- 
ing what they conceive to be their liberty, 
has proved itself to be a match for the 
enmity and the arms of the world? Is the 
pride which success in such a conflict has 
given to the individual heart of every 
man who has shared init, to be estimated 
as nothing? Are the triumphs and re- 
wards which the political prodigality of 
their government heaps on the meanest 
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of the ranks who suffer or distinguish 
themselves in their battles, fruitless and 
of no effect? Or, finally, are we to hold, 
as a matter of slight consideration, the 
daring and enthusiastic spirit solicitous of 
danger and fearless of death, which gra- 
dually kindled by all these circumstances, 
but which has now spread with electrical. 
rapidity among such a race of people, so 
laced, so provided, and so provoked? 
e he who he may that has reflected on 
all these circumstances either singly or in 
the aggregate, and shall still say that the 
allies are at this moment nearer the at- 
tainment of their professed object than at 
the commencement of the last campaign, 
I say that man’s mind is either clouded 
by passion, or corrupted by interest, or 
his intellects were never straightly framed. 
The noble -lord, however, though not 
inclined to over-rate the enemy, seems to 
have been aware that he might be driven 
to admit the magnitude of their exertions, 
and that it would be difficult to deny the 
efficacy of them. But that we may not be 
dispirited, he has a solution ready for all 
this; boch their exertions and their suc- 
cess are forced and unnatural. Another 
hon. gentleman indeed has told us, that if 
we had had only the real resources, and the 
real spirit of France to contend with, we 
should have conquered them long ago. 
It may be so ; but the worst of it is, they - 
will not suffer us to prescribe to them the - 
sort of spirit, and the kind of resources 
we should choose to contend with. This 
may be very unhandsome; but there is 
no remedy for it. They have, it is true, 
a great force, says the noble lord, but. it 
has not a sound foundation. They have a 
full public treasury, but their prosperity 
is unsound. The people obey the govern- 
ment, but the ground of their submission | 
is unsound; in short, he takes great pains 
to prove to us, that they ought not in- 
reason or nature to make the stand which 
they have done, and that they have no 
right to beat their enemies in the manner 
which they have. Their government, he 
undertakes to demonstrate, is calculated 
to produce no such effects. It reminds 
me of the story of a tradesman, who had 


a very admirable time-piece made by a 


person who had never learned the busi- 
ness, and neither knew it mechanically, 
nor scientifically. A neighbouring clock- 
maker, exasperated at this intrusion of 
natural genius, took great pains to. con- 
vince the owner that he ought to turn his 
clock out of doors. It was in vain that 
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the man assured him, that it went and | into this House from France, is what & 


struck truly; that he woutd it up like 


other clocks; and that it told him the: 
hour of the day precisely. The artist re-_ 


pe that all this might be very true, 
ut that he could demonstrate that it had 
no right to go like other clocks, for it 
was not made upon sound principles. The 
contest ended in his cajoling the poor man 
to part with his time-piece, and to buy 
from him, at three times the cost, a clock 
that did not answer half as well. I wish 
the noble lord would attempt to make a 
similar impression upon the French, and 
could prevail upon them to listen to him. 
I wish he could convince them that this 
revolutionary movement of theirs, which, 
hewever, unskilfully and unmethodically 
put together, appears so strangely to an- 
swer their purpose, is an unworthy jumble 
of ignorance and chance; and that they 
would be much better off, if they would 
take aregular constitution of his choosing. 
If he could effect this, I should think his 
rhetoric well employed, and our chance 
of succeeding against them infinitely in- 
creased, otherwise his arguments andl de- 
monstrations on the subject here, are the 
idlest waste of breath possible. Expe- 
rience and facts contradict him, and we 
smart under them. : 
In corroboration of his general position, 
the noble lord next details to us, the man- 
ner in which they have either neglected 
or oppressed their commerce. 1 have no 
doubt but that all he has stated on this 
subject is true, and that they have done 
it possibly apes system. I should not be 
surprised to hear that some distinguished 
senator in that country, with a mind at 
once heated and contracted by brooding 
over one topic of alarm, had started up 


cannot take upon me to decide. The 
only result worth our consideration is, 
that however their neglect of commerce 
ey have abridged them of the luxuries 
and even comforts of life, it has not hi- 
therto curtailed them in the means of mi+ 
litary preparation, or slackened the sinews 
of war. | _ | a 

The next proof of the “ wnsoundness ” 
of. their nondition is to.be looked for in 
the enormous faxes and contributions 
raised upon the people. ‘The noble lord 
has summed up his laborious statements 
upon this subject, by mforming us that 
every man of 400/. a year, is obliged to 
give up 220/. of it to the public, in which 
case the noble lord, with great arithmeti- 
cal accuracy assures us that he retains 
but 180/. for himself, a only conclusion 
throughout his speech in which I impli- 
citly agree with him), and people of 
greater incomes it seems, are called on 
to do the same. Now again I give the 
noble Jord his facts, but again I accom- 
pany my assent witha plain question: 
Do the people submit to make these sae 
crifices? He has not attempted to dis- 
pute their universal-acquiescence. ‘What, 
then, do his facts ‘prove? What, but 
that so devoted are thé whole people of 
France to the cause “which they have 
espoused, so determined are they to maine 


tain the struggle in which they have en- 


gaged, so paramount and domineering is 
the enthusiastic spirit of liberty in their 
bosoms, so insignificant comparatively all 
other pursuits and considerations, and fie 
nally so bitter and active their animosity 
against the conspiring powers which sur- 
round them, that individual property has. 
ceased to be regarded even by the posses- 


in the Convention, and exclaimed, ‘perish ; sor, but as subsidiary to the public cause, 
commerce, live the constitution ;” nor | and the government which has demanded 


more should I be surprised to learn, that 


these unprecedented sacrifices, yet retains 


the mass of the people, bowing to his au- | its power, and does not appear to have 


part or worked on by fictitious alarms 
and fabricated rumours, of plots, sedi- 
tions, and insurrectious, should have im- 
proved upon this patriotic exhortation ; 
and agreeing that their constitution was 
certainly to be preferred to their com- 
merce should have conceived that they 
could not thoroughly show the fervour of 
their zeal for the former, so well as by 
an: unnecessary sacrifice of the latter. 
Whether the hint of this notable axiom 
_ ‘was taken from the expressions of any 
enlightened member of our own commer- 
cial senate, or whether it was imported 
[ VOL. XXX. ] 


eupaee its popularity. | 
his system of exaction is “ tremen- 
dous,” says the noble lord; it is so, but to 
whom? to those who have to fight with 
such a people: He ought, however, in 
fairness, to havé stated also, that these 
sacrificey and these exactions are to ex 
ire when peace has closed the struggle 
in which alone they originate, and the end 
is attained for which alone they are tole- 
rated : till then unquestionably, the whole 
country of France is regarded as ene great 
fortress in a state of siege. To tell us how 
littlerespect to private property, commer 
[4K] 
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cial principle, or personal privilege is at- 
tended to in such a state, is to prattle child- 
ishly ; prove tous, that the iron hand of vio- 
lence and necessity which has barred the 
course of justice and beat down all the se- 
curity of private right throughout that be- 
sieged land, does not at the same time as- 
sist the one great object which is dearest 
to the general heart,—-successful. resist- 
ance to the besiegers. 

The noble lord, however, not content 
with the unfairness of overlooking all the 
circumstances which imperious necessity 
aust inevitably impose upon a count 
ccircumstanced as France is, thinks it fair 
and candid to contrast the proceedings of 
their Convention on the subject of supply 
and finance with the proceedings of the 
British minister, and of the British par- 
liament! We, it seems, assist commerce 
instead of oppressing it. We lend the 
‘credit of the public exchequer to our 


private merehants: and for the means of 


carrying on the war, not ever voluntary 
contributiens are expected, unless it be 
in little female keepsakes for the army, 
of gloves, mittens, nightcaps and under- 
waistcoats. Certainly, the eontrast be- 
tween the French means of supply and 
ours is obvious, and long may it centinue 
‘so! But the noble lord pursues his 
triumph on this subject too far; not con- 
‘tent with simply alluding to it, which one 
would have imagined would have answered 
all his purposes, he endeavours to impress 
it more forcibly on our minds, by making 
a regular speech for our chancellor of the 
exchequer, and exultingly demanding 
what we should say, if his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Pitt), were to come down 
and propose to the British parliament, 
such ways and means as the minister of 
finance in France is compelled to resort 
to? What should we think if he were 
to rise and propose, that all persons who 
dhad money or property ix an unpreduc- 
tive state should lend it without interest 
to the public? If he were to propose, 
that all who had saved incomes from the 
bounty of the state should refund what 
they had received? What, finally, if all 
persons peene fortunes of any size, 
were called upon to give up the whole 
during the war, or reserve to themselves 
only the means of subsistence, or at the 
utmost 180/. a year? Upon my word, 
Sir, I agree with the noble lord, that if 
his right hon. friend were to come down 
to us with any such proposition, he would 
not long retain his present situation. And 
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with such a consequence inevitable, he 
need not remind us, that there is no great 
danger of our chancellor of the exchequer 
making any such experiment, any more 
than of the most zealous supporters of 
the war in this country vying in their con- 
tributions with the abettors of repubdi- 
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canism in that. I can more easily fancy 
another sort of speech for our prudent 
minister. I can more easily conceive him 
modestly comparing himself and his own 
measures with the character and conduct 
of his rival, and saying, ‘“ Do I demand 
of you, wealthy citizens, to lend your 
hoards to government without interest? 
On the contrary, when I shall come to 
propose a loan; not a man of you to whom 
I shall not hold out at least a job in every 
part of the subscription and an usurious 
profit upon every pound you devote to 
the necessities of your country. Do | 
demand of you; my fellow placemenh and 
brother pensioners, that you shoukl sa- 
crifice any part of your stipends to the 
public exigency ; on the contrary am f 
not daily increasing your emoluments and 
our numbers in proportion as the country 
becomes unable to provide for you? Do 
I require of you, my latest and most zeal- 
ous proselytes, of you who have come 
over to me for the special purpose of sup- 
porting the war,—a war on the success of 
which you solemnly protest, that the sal- 
vation of Britain, and of civil society it- 
self, depend—Do I-require of you, that 
you should make a temporary sacri- 
fice in the cause of human nature of the 
greater part of your private incomes ? 
No, gentlemen, I scorn to take advantage 
of the eagerness of your zeal, and to 
prove that I think the sincerity of your 
zeal and attachment to me need no such 
test, I will make your interest co-operate 
with your prinéiple; I will quarter many 
of A on the public supply, instead of 
calling on you to contribute to it, and 
while their whole thoughts are absorbed 
in patriotic apprehensions for their coun- 
try, I will dextrously torce upon others 
the favourite objects of the vanity or am- 
bition of their lives.” 
Sir, I perceive that the House feel that 
I have made a speech more in character 
for the right hon. gentleman, than the no- 
ble lord did; that I have supposed him 
simply to describe what he has been ac- 
tually doing: but I am much mistaken, if 
they do not at the same time, think it ra- 


ther indiscreet in the noble lord to have 
reminded us of such circumstances. Good 
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God, Sir, that he should have thought it 
prudent to have forced this contrast upon 
our attention ! that he should triumpbant- 
ly remind us of every thing that shame 
‘should have withheld, and caution would 
have buried in oblivion! Will those who 
stood forth with a parade of disinterested 
patriotism, and vaunted.of the sacrifices 
‘they. had made, and the exposed situation 
they had chosen, in order the better to 
oppose the friends of Brissot in England 
will they thank the noble lord for re- 
minding.us how soon these lofty profes- 
sions dwindled into little jobbing pursuits 
for followers and dependents, as to 
fill the offices procured for them, as the 
offices themselves were unfit to be created. 
Will the train of newly titled alarmists, of 
supernumerary negociators, of pensioned 
paymasters, agents and commissaries, 
thank him for remarking to us how profi- 
table their panic has been to themselves, 
and hew expensive to their country? 
What a contrast, indeed, do we exhibit! 
What ! in such an hour as this, at a mo- 
ment pregnant with the national - fate, 
when, pressing, as the exigency may be, 
the hard task of squeezing the money 
from the pockets of an impoverished 
people, from the toil, the drudgery of the 
shivering poor, must make the most prac- 
tised collector's heart ache while he tears 
it from them, can it be, that people of 
high rank, and professing high principles, 
that they or their families should seek to 
thrive on the spoils of misery, and fatten 
on the meal wrested from industrious po- 
verty? Can it be, that this should be the 
case with the very persons who state the 
unprecedented peril of the country as the 
sole cause of their being found in the mi- 
nisterial ranks? The constitution is in 
danger, religion is in danger, the very ex- 
istence of the nation itself js endangered ; 
all personal and party considerations ought 
to vanish; the war must be supported b 
every possible exertion, and by every possi- 
ble sacrifice ; the peoplemust not murmur at 
their burthens, it is for their salvation, their 
allis at stake. The time is come, when 
all honest and disinterested men should 
rally round the throne as round a standard 
-——for what? ye honest and disinterested 
men, to receive for your own private 
emolument, a portion of those very taxes 
which they themselves wring from the 
people, on the pretence of saving them 
from the poverty and distress which you 
say the enemy would inflict, but which 


you take care no enemy shall be able to 
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aggravate. Oh! shame! shame! is this 
a time for selfish intrigues, and the. little 
dirty traffic for lucre and emolument? 
Does it suit the honeur of a gentleman 
to ask at such a moment? Does it be- 
come the honesty of a minister to grant ? 
Is it intended to confirm the pernicious 
doctrine so industriously propagated by 
many, that all public men are impos- 
tors, and that every politician has his 
price ? Or even where there is not princi- 
ple in the bosom, why does nat prudence 
hint to the mercenary and the vain to ab- 
stain a while at least and wait the fitting 
of the times? Improvident impatience ! 
Nay, even from those who seem to have 
no direct object of office or profit, what 
is the language which their actions speak ? 
The throne is in danger! we will support 
the throne; but let us share the smiles 
of royalty : the order of nobility isin dan. 
ger! I will fight for nobility, says the vis- 
count, but my zeal would be much greater 
if I were made an earl. louse all the 
marquis within me, exclaims the earl,. and 
the peerage never turned forth a more 
undaunted champion in.its cause than 1 
shall prove. Stain my green ribbon blue, 
eries out.the illustrious knight, and the 
fountain of honour will have .a fast and. 
faithful -servant. What are the people to 
think of our sincerity? ‘What credit are 
they to give to our professions? Is this 
systems to be .persevered in? Is there 
nothing that whispers to that right hon. 
gentleman, that the crisis is too big, that 
the times are tuo gigantic, to be ruled by 
the little hackneyed and every-day means 
of ordinary corruption? Or are we to be- 
lieve, that he has within himself a con- 
scious feeling that disqualifies him from 
rebuking the ill-timed selfishness of his 
new allies? Just previous, indeed, to the 
measure which bespoke the pre-determi- 
nation of our government for war, he 
deigned himself to accept a large sinecure. 
place; even he, who at the commence- 
ment of his political career, lamented 
that he had fallen on times too good, too 
uncorrupt, to mark with effect the con- 
trast of his own political disinterestedness, 
took to himself at the period I mention, a 
great sinecure office swelled by an addi- 
tional pension, and both for life: the cir- 
cumstance has never been commented on 
in parliament, though gta there are 
those who do not exactly think his public 
service underpaid by the remuneration. 
But if the acceptance of such a boon, at 
such g time, is to be regarded by bim as 
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a pledge and contract that he is never in 
future to consider himself entitled to an 
unpurchased support on the subject of 
this war, or to resist the mercenary claims 
of any proselyte which his arguments or 
his example may create—inauspicious, in- 
deed, was the moment in which his own 
disinterestedness was surprised by the 
bounty of his sovereign, and far more la- 


mentable to his country, the consequences - 


of that gift, than advantageous to himself. 

Can we too seriously reflect, that in the 
contest in which we are engaged, we have 
avowedly staked the being of the British 
empire? This bellum internecinum, as it 
was rashly named by those who advised, 
and into which I fear it has been more 
rashly converted, by those who have con- 
ducted it, is to be prosecuted at every 
risk. If we fail,—we fall:—so circum- 
stanced, the hour may come, in which we 
may be compelled to look for a loftier 
spirit, a firmer energy, and a mere enthu- 
siastic attachment to the frame and form 
of our constitution, than ever yet hasbeen 
demanded by our government from. the 
people governed... Let the minister take 
gare, if such an hour should come, that we 
do not look in vain. Let him take care 
that the corruptions of the government 
shall not have lost it the public heart; 
that the example of selfishness in the few, 
has not extinguished public spirit in the 
many. Let him not be too confident that 
his. informers, his associations, his threats, 
his proclamations, or prosecutions, have 
driven from their post, or silenced the 
observations of those who honestly and 
lawfully watch the conduct of the king’s 
servants in their stations, and of their own 
servants in this House, and -who hold a 
corrupt collusion between them to be in 
itself an overthrow of the constitution. If 
we would have the people ready with one 
will, should the trying necessity arise, to 
risk and to sacrifice every thing for the 
safety of the constitution, and the inde- 
pendence of their country, let the high 
example comefrom those in high situations, 
and let it be as manifest as the danger, that 
no part of their subsistence hasbeen wrung 
from them on a specious pretence, and ap- 
plied in tact, to increase the w of cor- 
Fuption, or swell the price of political 
apostacy. 

. But if neither public interest, nor poli- 
tical prudence, sway the mind of the right 
hon. gentleman, I wonder thgt a feeling 
of personal pride has not; tii 3ome measure 
detered him from the selection he has 
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made of the late objects of his patronage 
his favour, and his confidence. What a 
compliment has he paid to all his former 
connexions and attachments! and in what 
a light has he held out their pretensions 
and abilities to the world! Possessing op- 
portunity and sagacity to discern and es- 
timate the claims of worth and talents, he 
has long been in a situation to attach-te 
himself a numerous body of respectable 
friends, whose fortunate concurrence in 
his opinions has been both steady and 
uniform. Could he not find among them 
all, any persons fit for the many situations 
of trust and emolument which he has lately 
appointed to or created, or worthy the 
honours which he has recently advised hig. 
forgiving sovereign to bestow? No;. it 
seems, that from this side of the. House 
alone, the country could be properly 
served, or the favours of the Crown my 
repaid! { Mr. Sheridan here recapitulated, 
and remarked on g number of favours, offi- 
ces, and 5 ieee all bestowed on 
gentlemen lately in opposition; among 
these he alluded to lords Loughborough, 
Carlisle, Porchester, Hertford, Malmsbury, 
Yarmouth, sir Peter Burrell, sir Gilbert 
Elliot, Mr. Sylvester Douglas, Mr. Anstru- 
ther, Mr. John Erskine, &c. &c.] Was 
there ever, let me ask, a greater triumph 
than the list I have run through presents 
to those who yet remain on this side of the - 
House, and who yet feel for the original 
credit of the party which these gentlemen 
have quitted? Of that coalition party, 
which has been so long and so vehemently 
traduced, both for its principles and its 
origin? Can it be, that this execrable 
coalition faction, which, in the year 1784, 
was accused by the very man who then 
was, and still is; minister, by all his adher- 
ents, and, through their arts, even by the 
country at large, of the most rooted mae 
hignity to the constitution of this kingdom, 
of endeavouring to enslave the House of 
Commons, to disgrace the House of Lords, 
to make a. cypher of the King, and to in- 
troduce a fourth estate, which wasto throw 
the power and patronage of the whole 
empire into their hands, and make their 
tyranny immortal—that this same party, 
who at the time of the Regency, were 
again accused, under the same authority, 
of being actuated by an insatiate love of 
office and emolument alone, and of acrid 
preferring the views of their own selfish 
and rapacious ambition to every sentiment 
of loyalty, to the first privileges of the 
Commons, and even to the internal peace 
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of their country—Can it be that this ar- 
raigned, proscribed, and reprobated party, 
so characterized and stigmatized by the 
right hon. gentleman and his followers, 
should have contained all the while within 
its ranks, the only men, who, when the 
trying hour of proof arrived, were fit to 
maintain the vigour of the constitution, 
assert the honour of the peerage, and prop 
the pillars of the throne? Oh! if this be 
so, what a lesson ought it to be to those 
who listen to the vena! libels and calumnies 
of @ ministerial press ! What a warning to 
their credulity in future, when they recol- 
lect that these very gentlemen, to whom 
principally, it seems, the country is in- 
debted for the detection of all the plots, 
conspiracies, and insurrections which so 
Jately threatened the overthrow ‘of the 
state, as well as for that salutary preven- 
tive against all future ills of the present 
war, that these very personages, were not 
only never excepted in the outrageous 
libels which so long assailed the party to 
which they so lately belonged, but were 
many of them the marked and: principal 
objects of their venom and malignity ! 
Trusting that sucha lesson will arise from 
reflecting on this fact, I quit the subject ; 
adding only, that I should much regret the 
being supposed to impute any sinister, or 
improper motives to the conduct of any 
of these gentlemen, or by any means to 
deny that the emoluments and honours 
they have received, were other than 
the consequences of their conversion to 
the superior wisdom and integrity of the 
present minister, and in no respect the 
allureéments to that conversion ; but still, 
Sir, I must take the freedom to observe, 
that in order to have prevented a doubt, 
in these mistrustful times, arising in the 
public mind upon the subject, from the 
odd concurrence of circumstances, and 
considering the pressure and magnitude 
ofthe plea, on which alone they have jus- 
tified their separation from former and long 
eherished connexions, it-would have been 
better both for their own credit, and as an 
#xaniple to the people, to have rendered it 
impossible even for malice to suggest any 
other inducement for the part they took, 
than a strong sense of public duty, and a 
clear and disinterested apprehension for 
the general safety. His majesty laments 
the burthens that are to be laid on his 
people, and yet ministers are thus lavish 
m courting, nay purchasing, desertérs by 
the most shameful prostitution of thé na- 
tional treasure; I take it for granted that 
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they have been forced thus to look to the 
other side, because the nursery for states- 
men formed by the secretary of state op- 
posite to them, has not yet reared a sufi 
cient number of plants for the necessary 
consumption; I dare say, that though our 
Chiron is slow in his march, he will im- 
prove ashe goes on; and perhaps this 
year weshallbe called uponfor an additional 
sum of money to turn the nursery into a. 
hot-bed. It is said, that if we were de- 
sirous of making peace we have not the 
means. With whom shall we treat? I an- 
swer, with the men that have the power of: 
the French government in their hands. I 
never will disdain to treat with those on 
whom I make war ; and surely no wise na- 
tion ought to persevere in the idle disdain 
of a negociation with those that are a 
match for them in war. A right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite has said, that what made 
him first think of a negoeiation with 
America was, his kooking at General 
Washington’s army ; he had looked at it 
on the right, on the left, on the centre, — 
and according to his curious phrase, he 
could not accommodate himselfany where. 
The same was surely true of Franee; we 
had tried it on all sides; on the South at 
Toulon, on the West by the Rhine, on the 
North by Flanders, on the East by our 
spying glasses, at St. Maloes, and we could 
no where be accommodated. But I see, 
notwithstanding our fatal experiment, we 
are doomed to go on, the fatal determina- 
tion is takén, and there is no rational hope 
that the good sense and spitit of this 
House will reverse the decree. , 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to a review of 
the proceedings of the cam ag, to show 
that government had not displayed a sin- 
gle exertion becoming the dignity of the 
nation; or calculated either to maintain 
the splendour of our name and arms, or 
toaccomplish the object of the war. There 
had been great misconduct on the part of 
those who had the power of directing our 
forces. No one vigorous exertion of pru- 
dence or wisdom had been made; how- 
ever, fortune, in some respects, had been 
favourable tous. We fortunately escaped 
hostilities with America; the risk, how- 
ever, of such an event was hereafter to be 
inquired into. For what purpose was @ 
large fleet kept in the Mediterranean, 
after the capture of Toulon, while we 
wanted its assistance in other parts of the 
world—whilst a French frigate rode trium- 
hant along thé coast of America? And 
after the engagement between this and an 
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English frigate, in which our gallant cap- 
tain (Courtenay ) lost his life, what must 
have been the feelings of the crew, to find 
that no vengeance has been taken for his 
death ?—Mr. Sheridan showed, that even 
in the points of our attack, particularly 
at Toulon, Dunkirk, &c, &c. we had seen 
nothing but incapacity and blunder in the 
execution, as well as disaster in the event. 
These things must be the subject of par- 
' liamentary investigation. It was not 
enough that our precipitate retreat from 


_. Dunkirk was hushed up and compromised 


between the master-general of the ord- 
nance and the first lord of the admiralty, 
because one of them was brother to the 
minister. And with respect to the trans- 
actions of Toulon, without stopping to 
inquire whether the destruction of the 
ships was consistent with the laws of war, 
he would demand by whose orders the 
constitution of 1789 was first offered to 
the people, and by whose orders that offer 
was broken to them; and it must be a 
subject of inquiry how lord Hood, who had 
so freely taxed general O’Hara with not 
keeping his word, had himself broken his 
word to the nation, about the strength and 
resistance of the place. The execution 
of the plan for the destruction of the. ships 
he would prove, was mismanaged in all 
that depended on the part of lord Hood; 
for at the Babel council of the uncombined 
armies, an offer was made to undertake the 
destruction of these ships, which appears 
to have been accepted; and yet such an 
inadequate force was given for the pur- 
ose, as to oblige sir Sidney Smith to 
deave 15 ships of the line unconsumed. 
He reproached them also for the expedi- 
tion of earl Moira, which was talked of so 
long as to deliver over all the unhappy 
royalists on the coast to massacre. The 
expedition of sir Charles Grey had been 
equally ruined by protraction; and with 
respect to the whole of our naval cam- 
paign, it was in vain to enter into the de- 
tails; for no man could with truth assert, 
that we had any where presented a for- 
midable aspect tothe enemy. Of the con- 
duct of the channel fleet he would not sa 
one word ; he was sure that the noble ad- 
miral had exerted his utmost talents in the 
service, though they all knew the indus- 
trious pains that had been taken to throw 
unmerited reproach upon him. That our 
trade had not been protected, the fact of 
the channel being now, or very lately, at 
the mercy ofa few French frigates, was a 
most glaring proof. All these things he 
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thought it a duty he owed his constituents 
to inquire into, that it might appear what 
our objects were in pursuing the present 
war, and what were the objects of our 
allies. From some late transactions, it 
was very evitlent, that our worthy allies 
had objects very different from what this 
country could possibly be supposed te 
have in view. He did not mean to pro- 
pose any amendment; he should be in- 
clined to support, however, any amend- 
ment that went to declare that this House 
ought to treat for a peace, whenever an 
opportunity for that purpose presented 
itself. 

Mr. Windham defended lord Mornington 
against the accusation of not having spo- 
ken to the question. He had recapitu- 
lated the conduct of France in a manner so 
masterly, so true, and so alarming, as se- 
riously to fix the attention of the Ho 
and the nation. The hon. gentleman who 
had censured the noble lord, had not, in 
some parts of his speech, confined himself 
to any question at all. Upon those sub- 
jects on which the hon. gentleman had 
confined himself to the question, he could 
not possibly agree with him. The hon. 
gentleman had warned the House to be- 
ware of continuing a war which he had 
described in terms of reprobation. But, 
was the war to be avoided? No: the 
hon. member adduced numerous argu- 
ments to prove it was not. For his own 
part, his mind was made up for war. Du- 
ring the last session, most gloomy pic- 
tures had been drawn, and prophecies 
announced of the misfortunes that were to 
ensue, which the progress of the campaign 
had falsified. There had, indeed, been a 
fluctuation of events; and if he were at 

resent asked his opinion of those events, 
ting from the state in which we were 
six months ago, he would frankly own it 
might be called unsuccessful; though, if 
considered as it ought to be from the com- 
mencement, he should then affirm it was 
the very reverse. When we engaged in 
this war, Holland was eee by Du- 
mourier; Austrian Flanders was in the 
hands of the French; a gleam of suecese 
had encouraged them to assume the most 
insolent language ; decrees menacing the 
subversion of every government in Europe 
were passed ; and their conduct was as ar- 
bitrary as their decrees were insolent. In 
the course of one campaign the enemy had 
been driven out of Flanders, a barrier had 
been formed, their trade had been anni- 


hilated, their naval force effectually ¢rmp- 
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led at Toulon, and yet, it was said, we 
had suffered most in the war.—There were 
some people last year who entertained the 
most sanguine expectations that the war 
would be terminated in one campaign. 
Whatever our hopes might be of the speedy 
conclusion of the war, they should have 
been considered rather as wishes than well- 
founded hopes; because we had to con- 
‘tend with an enemy who, instead of ha- 
‘ving recourse to the usual means of car- 
tying on a war, had taken measures which 
the most despotic monarch could never 
have thought of; they had seized not only 
upon all the property of the country, but 
had compelled the inhabitants, without 
distinction, to serve in their armies. Such 
measures must, for a moment, command 
“success ; but the exertions of this country 
‘were not to be depressed by such parox- 
“ysms of fi ury, which, though violent, could 
not be lasting.—The hon. gentleman had 
contended, that the enormities which had 
taken place in France were the consequen- 
ces of the general attack of the combined 
powers; and added, that when they were 
baited, it was not surprising they should 
tear themselves. He was surprised to 
hear such language from gentlemen who 
last year told the House that the inevita- 
‘ble consequence of a war with France, 
would be to consolidate and unite the dis- 
cordant parties in the common cause; 
‘but now gentlemen have found i¢ con- 
‘venient to change their language, and 
to attribute their excesses to the war.— 
Mr. Windham then adverted to the argu- 
ments used by gentlemen against our in- 
ternal interposition in the affairs of France. 
-He would not allow it to be true, that 
the interference of England had produced 
‘union and energy in France. It was the 
duty of other governments to interfere ; 
for France was making war against all 
governments, all religion, and all principle. 
To war had all the crimes committed by 
the French been attributed; but crimes 
could exist, and factions could ex- 
terminate each other, without the aid of 
war. Since the Revolution, France had 
-become the enemy of every government ; 
for the monster was born with teeth. 
Flanders had groaned under the yoke of 
the French, during their short residence 
to those fruitful provinces, which had not 
only been pillaged, but obliged to conform 
to the revolutionary massacres of the in- 
vaders; though no people were more reli- 
giously devoted to their ancient forms, 
aud the government of their progenitors, 
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than the inhabitants of the Netherlands. 
How was it possible to preserve peace 
with the French, who found grounds of 
quarrel with every nation that dared to 
suspect the purity of their intentions? 
What nation had ever professed more’ 
peaceable principles of conduct; and 
what principles had ever been more pro- 
ductive of war? Why was the injustice 
of our interference with the internal go- 
vernment of France, so much insisted on? 
Let any man examine the conduct of 
these reformers, and deny, if he dare, the 
effervescence with which they interfere in 
the government of other nations. Mr. 
Windham urged the inability of Civilians 
to give theoretic rules sufficient for the 
regulation of nations in all cases, especi- 
ally one so unforeseen as the present ; and 
then cited Vattel, who had been quoted as 
unfavourable to the war, to show that no- 
thing conclusive could be inferred from 
his authority in this instance. He had 
carefully studied the opinions of celebra- 
ted writers upon the laws of nations, with 
respect to internal: interposition in the 
affairs of other countries; but those opi- 
nions were so general, and sometimes so 
contradictory, that authorities might be 
produced on either side of the question ; 
but whatever might be understood as the 
binding law upon nations carrying on of- 
fensive war, yet he conceived that such 
regulations could not affect a nation sus- 
taining a defensive war.—He adverted to 
interference in internal affairs, and de~ 
manded what must become of the balance 
of power without such interference; for 
he argued that the internal regulations of 
all countries did frequently, and those of 
France at present especially, affect the 
neighbouring powers. Who so precise, 
who so solemn, as the French had been in 
instituting rules? Who so apt at break- 
ing them? The fate of the Brissotines 
toohad been deplored ; for his part he saw, 
it was true, that they did but “ teach 
bloody instructions, which, being taught, 
returned to plague the inventor;” and that 
even-handed justice commanded the in- 
gredients of the poisoned chalice to their 
own lips.” 
Nec lex est justior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. 

Brissot and his opponents were of the 
same stuff, a part of the same web. The 
energy of the French had been emphati- 
cally described ; but ifthey were energetic, 
what ought we to be? Superior as our cause 
was, should we basely sue for peace, pro- 
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claim our cowardice, and avow our inferi- 
ority? No, this was not the spirit of 
Britons; it became not their bravery, nor 
was it adopted in their practice. Never 
was there a period in which British arms 
had shone with greater lustre. Ought 
we then meanly to crouch in cowardice, 
and supplicate in despair? Besides, by 
submission we should only degrade our- 
selves, without obtaining present redress 
or future safety. It was now more than 
ever necessary to persevere in carrying on 
the war with unabating vigour. 

| Mr. Secretary Dundas said, that though 
he intended to have discussed the princi- 
ple upon which the war had been com- 
menced, and to have illustrated the pro- 
priety of this measure by the events which 

ad marked its progress, yet, as the first 
of these subjects had been so ably ex- 
plained to the House by the gentleman 
who had preceded him, and by a noble 
lord, in a manner that would not soon 
be forgotten, he would confine his obser- 
vations to what had been asserted by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) upon a 
subject more immediately connected with 
his situation, as a servant of the king. It 
had been said, that the efforts of adminis- 
tration, instead of corresponding with the 
energy and vigour required at this impor- 
tant crisis, had, in every respect, been 
deficient and remiss. The question for 
the House to consider was, whether, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
the energy of the government, and the 
exertions of the army or navy, had ever, 
upon any former occasion, been greater, 
or perhaps equal, in the first campaign of 
any war? If they had been greater now, 
as the facts would show they had been, 
it was for the House to determine, whe- 
ther a parliamentary inquiry into the con- 
duct of ministers would be admissible, 
without any epecific charge having been 
brought against them. The general alle- 
eos against ministers were, that they 
ad been remiss, inactive, and had not 
brought forth the resources and strength 


of the empire at a crisis when the utmost 


effort was to be made. He need only ob- 
viate these accusations, by desiring any 
impartial man to examine the actual state 
of this country when it entered upon the 
war, and then to say, whether in the his- 
tory of Great Britain, there had occurred 
a period in which the augmentations of 
the wavy or.army had been more rapid, 
or in, which the effo rts of officers.had been 
more vigorous? Th e policy of the em- 
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pire, which, at all times, has a reference 
to its resources, has during the time of 

eace, reduced the navy and army to as 
ow a standard as the public service will 
admit of. Under this policy, the naval 
establishment of the kingdom, before the 
plan of hostilities adopted by France had 
been known, did not amount to more than 
15,000 seamen ; and the land forces, after 
deducting those which were necessarily 
employed in garrison in our foreign set- 
tlementsand dependencies, did not amount 
to more than 9,000 effective men.—It was 
to be recollected, that the augmentation 
of our forces by sea depended upon the 
return of our commercial fleets from 
every quarter of the globe ; that though 
we might, in any moment bring together 
a very respectable force, the navy of 
Great Britain must be progressively man- 
ned; and that it had been so in a manner 
unusually rapid, would appear from the 
fact ; our seamen in the beginning of the 
year, were only 15,000; in the course of 
the war, 54,000 men had been added to 
this number. At the commencement of 
the war we had only 13 ships of the line and 
30 frigates fit for service; at the present 
time, we had about 80 ships of the line, 
and 100 frigates in actual employ, which, 
with the armed vessels now in the service 
of the public, made the whole above 
300 sail, employed against the enemy, 
and in protecting our trade. Notwith- 
standing these facts, the hon. gentleman 
had charged ministers with negligence and 
inactivity, and that with the force which 
they. did possess, they had directed it with- 
out vigilance or attention: In answer, he 
would only refer to the period (8th Fe- 
bruary last) at which the war had com 
menced and then to the fact, that so early 
as the month of March, information had 
been received ofa French squadron having 
sailed for the West Indies. A British 
squadron was therefore sent out to observe 
their motions. It was at this time uncer- 
tain whether the enemy had equipped this 
fleet for a West India voyage, or whether 
it was not intended to act against our.own 
coasts; whether it was intended to be sent 
to the Mediterranean, to distress our allies, 
as well as our trade in that quarter; or 
whether, from the strange irregular cha» 
racter of the French government, the 
equipment had any precise object. About 
the 9th of March we had strong reasons 
to. believe, that the French squadron was 
destined for the West Indies. Admiral 
Gardner, with a superior squadron, sailed 
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for that quarter on the 24th of that month. 
At the same time, those who were de- 
claiming against the war asserted, that 
the object of the French navy was, to 
cruize in the channel, with frigates and 
privateers, in the hope. of making a rich 
booty of our trading ships. It was the 
duty of administration, therefore, to pro- 
vide for both exigencies. Though minis- 
ters were correct in the doubts they en- 
tertained respecting the plan of the French 
government to send a fleet to the West 
Indies, yet admiral Gardner went to pro- 
tect our valuable possessions in that quar- 
ter; nor were our efforts to clear the 
channel of the enemy’s cruizers ineffectual. 
At the same time information was re- 
ceived of the force of the enemy in the 
Mediterranean; a fleet, therefore, was 
sent to protect our property in that quar- 
ter, which upon a reasonable calculation, 
exceeded a million sterling. On the 22nd 
of May, the powerful fleet under lozd 
Hood sailed for that sea, with the object 
of acting against the French fleet, of pro- 
tecting our trade, and of affording defence 
to the various lesser states, whose coasts 
were exposed to the depredations of the 
enemy. It was necessary, at this juncture, 
to equip a large fleet for the channel. In 
proportion to the extent of our trade was 
the difficulty of fitting out armaments to 
protect it in every quarter. Our sailors, 
at this time, were scattered over the 
whole globe ; our trading vessels were in 
the Mediterranean, on the coast of Africa, 
in the Baltic, on the coast of America, 
in the West, and in the East Indies. 
Under all these disadvantages, the prepa- 
rations were made, andthe service effected. 
Jt had been observed, that the safety of 
our commerce had been owing to chance ; 
not to the wisdom or prudence of minis- 
ters. How this could be reconciled to an 
acknowledgment of the fact, that our 
fleets had returned in safety, notwith- 
standing the vigilance of our enemies, and 
the proche of our friends, it was for 
the hon. gentleman who had made the oW- 
servation to explain—He knew but two 
ways of protecting trade; one was, hav- 
ing large armaments at sea ; another, hav- 
ing convoys for different fleets. Both 
these methods had been employed; and, 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, our trade would be acknowled 
to have been protected. Exclusive of the 
ronvoys for the protection of the coasting 
trade, not less than fifty fleets of mer- 


whantmen had gone from the ports of Bri- 
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tainto those of dur colonies, or of foreign 
nations, under convoy, and not one ship 
that had sailed under convoy had been 
taken ; yet, it was asserted, that trade 
had not been protected. The admiralty 
had done every thing, which the means 
of the country would enable them to do. 
If there was an event which threw greater 
lustre on the British name, it was the con~ 
duct of the flect at Toulon, where, with 
only twenty sail of the line, lord Hood 
had detached a sufficient squadron, as & 
convoy for the homeward. bound merchant- 
men from the Mediterranean, a service 
which was performed with complete suc~ 
cess. His lordship, for ten days, with 
only thirteen ships of the line, had blocked 
up a fleet of more than twenty sail in that 
port, and was ready to give them battle 
on their own coast. Whether, therefore, 
we considered the protection of our trade, 
or the glory of the British arms, hoth had 
been equally attended to; and the smalt 
states of Italy, which had been threatened 
by our depredating enemy, had been shele 
tered under the wing of the British navy. 
—The blame which had been thrown on 
the noble lord who commanded the chan- 
nel fleet, could by no means be reconciled 
to the conduct of that able officer. Had 
he not, on every occasion, sought to bring 
the enemy to battle; and had not the ene- 
my, on every occasion, fled from it? 
Such was the fact respecting lord Howe, 
who was represented to have done nothing, 
unless it was to rendezvous at Torbay. 
That station, with respect to Brest, was 
equally fitted for naval achievements, and 
for the effectual protection of trade: and 
had, therefore, been fixed on as the best 
situation for watching the motions of the 
enemy, and for detaching cruizers to clear 
the seas of their frigates and sloops, The 
number of armed ships and vessels taken 
from the enemy since the commencement 
of the war, had been as follows; 2 from 
forty to thirty guns: 4 from thirty te 
twenty guns ; 17 from twenty to ten guns 2 
and 34 from ten downwards. We had in- 
deed lost the Thames frigate; but her 
commander, in the conflict, had neither 
Jost his character, nor tarnished his fame ; 
on the contrary, he had eminently added 
to both.-Having thus taken a view of the 
naval and military exertions which have 
been made, Mr: Dundas adverted to. the 
events in the war, which, though they 
‘did not alter the original destinations of 
our force, yet required immediate attene 
tion from government. When Toulos 
(4 L] " & #4 | 
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unexpectedly was put under the protec- 
tion of lord Hood, every possible exertion 
was made to supply the garrison, and to 
maintain the advantage which this extent 
had afforded us. . When, under such eir- 
cumstances, we considered the low state 
of our military force at the opening ofthe 
war, and adverted to the calls upon us, 
from Holland in the first instance, and 
from the West Indies in the next, to 
which, from the commencement it .had 
been resolved: to send a powerful arma- 
ment, it must be allowed, that our pre- 
parations and our efforts all corresponded 
to the danger with which we were me- 
naced. Whatever differences of opinion 
might have been entertained at the com- 
mencement of the war, respecting the po- 
licy of the measure, when war was actually 
declared, the first object of consideration 
was the safety of our own possessions. We 
had to prepare against the danger to 
which they were exposed, and the event 
had proved, that the preparations were 
equal to: the valuable end proposed by 
them. Much pains had been taken to 
vilify the expedition to Martinico, but 
without reason; as information had been 
received, that with 1,400 men, possession 
might be obtained of a considerable part 
of that island;.and if we might judge 
from our reception at St. Domingo, the 
inhabitants of the other French islands 
wished for nothing more than to put them- 
selves under the protection of his majesty. 
If we had been brought into the war, 
upon the most unjustifiable grounds, every 
opportunity was to be taken to secure in- 
demnity for the outrages which had been 
committed by the perfidious Republicans. 
Hence the propriety of having a force in 
the West Indies. Good policy led us to 
form engagements with the proprietors of 
the French West India islands, and good 
faith demanded, that we should protect 
those, who were willing to become the 
subjects of Great Britain. Taking, then, 
a general view of the whole ‘subject, and 
adverting to the aggression of the enemy, 
and to the importance of preserving the 
constitution, and dependencies of the em- 
pire, he concluded, that more had been 


done in the first year of this, than in the 


first year of any former war. - | 
. Mr. Fox rose and spoke as follows :— 
Notwithstanding, Sir, the lateness of the 
hour, I feel it incumbent upon me to tres- 
pass upon the.attention of the House, b 
delivering my sentiments at some leng 
upon a question in itself of the highest im 
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portance, and which, by the advocates for. 
the prosecution of the war, has, in. my 
opinion, been treated in the most confused 
and complicated manner. In the course 
of what I have to. offer, I shall endeavour, 
if possible, to dissipate the mist, in which 
the subject has been studiously involved, 
and to call the attention of the House to 
what is the real state of the question. I 
shall once mere endeavour to obtain an 
explicit declaration of the object for which 
we are engaged in war, that the people 
of this country may nolongerbe the dupes 
of artifice, and be made to believe that 
they are expending their money and their 
blood for one purpose, while in fact 
they are called upon to do so for another. 
Ihope that the noble earl (Mornington) 
will not deem me guilty of any incivility, 
if I say, that on this point the last few 
sentences of his speech, long and eloquent 
as it was, were much more to the purpose, 
and afforded more valuable information 
than all the rest. The noble lord has de- 
clared in explicit terms, “ That while the 
present, or any other Jacobin government 
exists in France, no propositions for peace 
can be made or received by us.” Such 
are his remarkable words, from which we 
are now, for the first time, to learn, that 
while the present government exists in 
France peace is impossible. Had these 
words been uttered last year, they would 
have rescued the nation from the degrad- 
ing situation of having been drawn inte 
the contest, step by step, of having been 
seduced by the arts of invective and delu- 
sion, and of having placed their confidence 
in men who did not blush to disguise the 
real motives of their conduct, and to dise. 
‘close only such false pretexts as might 
tend to deceive andto mislead. We are 
thus at once to be betrayed and insulted, 
and after having. been drawn into the war 
by artifice, to be told that we niust per- 
sist in it from necessity. After, having 
been made the dupes of false pretences, 
we are to be told that we are pledged to 
what those who have deceived us choose to 
lay down as principles, that we have now 
gone too far to recede; and that we must 


continue to carry on war because it is im- 


possible to make peace. ss 
_ Such, Sir, is. the situation in which we 
are placed. But let. us look to the con- 
duct and declarations of ministers last year. 
The right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the course of last session, al, 


though he deprecated the. continuance of 


a Jacobian government, nevertheless de- 
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a bar to a negociation, provided the ob- 
jects then held out, namely, the safety of 
Holland, and the exclusive navigation of 
the Scheldt, could be secured. ‘The right 
hon. gentleman went farther, he illustrated 
his doctrine by his practice; for he ac- 
tually opened a negociation with persons 
deriving their powers from the then Jaco- 
bin government of France. What, then, 
became of the argument, that there could 
be no safety for neighbouring states, no 
security for the observance of any treaty, 
while such government was permitted to 
exist? Ministers had treated both with 
general Dumourier and with M. Chauvelin, 
and if, in consequence of such negocia- 
tions, peace had then been preserved, 
what must now have become of that rea- 
soning which is so studiously brought 
forward to show that peace is impossible, 
and: which must have applied with equal 
force at that time as at the present mo- 
ment. But I shall perhaps be told, that 
the appearance of negociation was merely 
fallacious, that its object was not to pre- 
serve peace, but the more easily to delude 
the people of England into awar. I shall 
perhaps, be told, that the preservation of 
peace was neither expected nor intended 
by ministers as the result of their negocia- 
tions ; and indeed in order to be convinced 
of this it is only necessary to look to the 
manner in which these negociations were 
conducted. The means which they em- 
_ ployed will best prove how far they were 
sincere with respect to the end whichthey 

rofessed to have in view. Did not the 
Insulting and haughty correspondence of 
Jord Grenville with M. Chauvelin prove to 
the world that the British government had 
no wish to preserve peace? Did it not 
prove that they had begun a negociation 
which they had no intention to complete, 
that they were only seeking for pretences 
to reconcile the minds of the people to a 
war in which they had previously deter- 
amined to embark ? 
‘while they were so anxious to put the war 
upon the footing of protecting an ally, 
their object in reality was the subversion 
-of the ruling power in France. Such were 
the arts by which they deluded this coun- 
4ry into a ruinous war; such the false pre- 
‘tences which they set up in order to draw 


meney from the pockets of the people. 


for purposes in which.they might other- 
‘wise not have been disposed to concur; 
and such the means which they employed 
49 bring ahout a war, which they affirmed 
to be strictly defensive in its object ! 


on the Address of Thanks. 


elared, that he would not consider that as | 


It now appears, that. 
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Again, Sir, I will ask the question» 
though I own I shudder to hear the me- 
lancholy information; but if it be so, if 
the fatal die be cast, let not the country 
be left ignorant of its real situation; let 
it be unequivocally told, that we are en- 
gaged in a war which can have no termi- 


nation till we have exterminated French 


Jacobinism, or, in other words, till we have 
conquered France. Is it at last decided, 
that we are to stake the wealth, the com- 
merce, and the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain, on the probability of compelling the 
French to renounce certain opinions, for 


which we have already seen that they are 


resolved to contend to the last extremity? 


If such is the case, dreadful is our situa- 


tion; but let us at least be apprized of our 
danger. And such, indeed, must be the 
case, if the majority of this House have 
come over to that system of extermina- 
tion which last year was supported only 


by a few individuals, actuated by that san- 


guinary spirit which is the consequence 
of excessive alarm, and which at that time 
ministers, from motives of policy, thought 
proper solemnly to disavow. 3 

I admire, Sir, the eloquence of the no- 


ble Jord’s peroration, but I must own that 


U heard it with much less satisfaction, as 
1 could perceive it not to be altogether 
new, and that the manner of it had been 
exactly borrowed from certain speeches 
and reports that have been made in the 
French convention. And I cannot help 
remarking, that, from a sort of fatality, 
those who profess the most violent de- 
testation for the principles and modes of 
expression adopted by the: French, are 
continually copying them in their senti- 
ments and language. The noble lord asked 
what dependence could be had upon the 
religion of a Robespierre, the justice of a 
Cambon, or the moderation of a Danton 2? 
The answer.of the French Convention te 
his majesty’s declaration appealed in terms 
nat decent to be mentioned in that House 
to the wisdom of one monarch, the good 
faith -of another, and the chastity. of a 
third. My hon. friend (Mr. Windham), 
in attempting to prove that the origin of 
the war was not imputable to this country, 
treated the established principles of the | 
law of nations with as little respect as M. 
Genet, the French minister to the United 
States of America. My hon. friend said, 
that no dependence could be placed upon 
the authority of Vattel, with respect to the 
question of an interference in the internal — 
affairs of other nations, and that arguments 
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might be drawn from his work favourable 
to either side. He contended, that there 
might exist circumstances of such a pe- 
culiar nature, as to supersede aereret 
and preclude the application of establish- 
ed principles. Exactly in the same man- 
ner reasoned M. Genet; ‘“‘ I would throw 
Vattel and Grotius into the sea,” said that 
minister, ‘‘ whenever their principles in- 
terfere with my notions of the rights of 
nations.” Just so, my hon. friend seems 
disposed to treat them whenever they con- 
trovert his ideas of those principles which 
ought to regulate our conduct in the pre- 
sent moment. Thus both, in order to suit 
their own convenience in departing from 
the established standard, give their sanc- 
tion to a new code. I, however, more in- 
clined as I am to adhere to the ancient 
standard, and to follow established rules 

of judging, hold the opinions of eminent 
men, dispassionately given on subjects 
which they have accurately studied, to be 
of considerable importance. I consider 
those opinions formed under circumstances 
the most favourable to the discovery of 
truth, to be the result of unbiassed inquiry 
and minute investigation, and therefore 
entitled to great weight in regulating the 
conduct of nations. ‘Those writers in lay- 
ing down their maxims, were not distract- 
ed by local prejudices or by partial inter- 
ests ; they reasoned upon great principles, 
and from a wide survey of the state of nae 
tions, and comparing the result of their 
ewn reflections with the lessons taught 
them by the experience of former ages, 
constructed that system, which they con- 
ceived to be of most extensive utility 
and universal application. From the sys- 
tem of such men I should be cautieus to 
deviate. Vattel, than whom I know of no 
man more eminent in the science on which 
- he has written, has laid it down as a prin- 

ciple, that every independent nation has 
an undoubted right to regulate its form 
of government. Upon this authority, I 
Jast session reprobated the conduct of 
Austria and Prussia, in attacking the 
French, for no reason but because they 
were attempting to regulate their internal 
government—a conduct which has, I fear, 
been more fatal to the political morality 
of Europe than any thing the French have 
yet done. _It is true, as my hon. friend 
{ Mr. Sheridan) has stated that the French 
are not alone chargeable with those 
crimes and calamities which we have be- 
held follow one another in such rapid suc- 
cession. To them alone is not to be im- 
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puted that scene of carnage which has de- 
solated the nations of Europe. Those 
who have been most forward to bring 
against them the charge of cruelty arethem- 
selves the accomplices of their crimes. I 
am not apt to think that war in general 
has a tendency to make men more savage 
than they were before; yet I must con- 
fess, that I regarded the manifesto of the 
duke of Brunswick, upon its first appear- 
ance, as the signal for carnage and gene- 
ral war. I am no advocate for French 
cruelties ; but to the spirit breathed, and 
the declarations contained, in that mani- 
festo, I can trace much of that scene of 
horror and bloodshed which has followed. 
For carnage, by whomsoever committed, 
I never can be the apologist ; such a task 
is equally repugnant tomy judgment and 
feelings, and therefore have I been anxious 
to keep myself clear of all concern in mea- 
sures which have tended to lead to it, 
and to enter my solemn protest against 
those steps which I saw likely still farther 
to increase the effusion of human blood. 
It is some satisfaction to me to reflect, 
that I had no share in that system of po- 
licy, which, in whatever motives it might 
originat2, has in its consequences been 
productive of so many atrocities. Poste- 
rity, feeling a just abhorrence for those 
cruelties which have disgraced the present 
age, will be better able to investigate their 
causes, and to discriminate their authors. 
They will look farther, perhaps than to the 
sanguinary temper of a ee who were 
seeking to establish their freedom; for 
the love of liberty is not necessarily con- 
nected with a thirst for blood. They will 
endeavour to discover by what m2ans that 
sanguinary temper was produced; they 
will inquire if there was no system of proe 
scription established against that people : 
if there was no combination formed, in 
order to deprive them of their freedom. 
Those who were concerned in framing the 
infamous manifestoes of the duke of 
Brunswick, those who negociated the 
treaty of Pilnitz, the impartial voice of 
posterity will pronounce to have been the 
principal authors of all those enormities 
which have afflicted humanity, and desoe 
lated Europe. If this country has had any 
sharein the detestable treaty of Pilnitz, she 
will not be acquitted of her share of the 


‘guilt. To that treaty I ascribe the ongm 


of the war, and all its subsequent calami- 
ties. Can it be pretended, as has been as~ 
serted, that France has been in all cases 
the aggressor? Was she so with respect 
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to Prussia? The proof to the contrary is 
obvious. We had a treaty of alliance with 
Prussia, by which we were bound to fur- 
nish certain succours if Prussia should 
be attacked. Were we called upon for 
those succours? No such thing. Suffi- 
cient evidence this that Prussia did not 
consider the war with France as a war of 
defence, but a war of aggression, volunta- 
rily undertaken. 

But whether we or the French were ori- 
ginally the aggressors, makes no great 
difference now. This much we know 
that they offered to negociate, and that all 
their proposals were treated with a disdain, 
which could not fail to render peace im- 
possible. Robespierre, that great autho- 
rity, whom the advocates for the war 
never fail to quote when they find him on 
their side, accuses Brissot of having in- 
volved France in the war with this coun- 
try. On the strength of Robespierre’s, 
impartial judgment in the case are minis- 
ters exculpated from the charge of having 
caused the war! Such are the authorities 
which their friends bring forward in their 
vindication, and such the arguments by 
which they attempt to defend their con- 
duct ! Upon the subject of acts of ag- 
gression, previous to the war, there sub- 
sists this difference between France and 
Great Britain: France was always ready 
to negociate: the British government in- 
variably refused. France expressed the 


strongest dislike to war, and seemed anx- 


ious to take every step to avoid it; the 
British government showed not only an 
inclination for war, but employed every 
measure that could tend to provoke hos- 
tilities. From the very circumstance that 
Robespierre attached it as a crime to Bris- 
sot, that he was the author of the war, I 
_ draw a very different conclusion from that 
which has been attempted to be impressed 
upon this House. It shows, that even 
the most violent party in France were ad- 


verse to a war with this country. And in 
the charge brought against Brissot, I cer- 
tainly coincide with Robespierre. What- 


ever might have been the views or the 
conduct of the British minister, he, as 
a wise statesman, ought certainly not to 
have induced France to declare against 
this country till the last moment. I clearly 
think that war might have been avoided. 
Such was the opinion which I expressed 
last year, contrary to the sense of the 
majority. of this House, contrary to the 
voice of the nation at large, and contrary 
to the sentiments of some of those friends 
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whom I most highly valued. Such was 
the opinion which I supported, at the 
price of any political weight I might pos- 
sess in this House; at the price of any 
little popularity which I might enjoy 
abroad ; and of what was still more dear 
to me, the friendship of those with whom 
I was most closely connected. However 
painful the sacrifices which I was then 
obliged to make, I repent not of what I 
then did: on mature reflection, I find as 
much solid satisfaction from the advice I 
then gave, and from the conduct I then 
pursued, as it is possible to derive from 
the consciousness that they were precisely 
such as they ought to have been. 

But, Sir, the origin of the war is now 
a matter of secondary consideration. 
The first question is, how can it be con- 
My opinion still is, that we 
ought to treat with the present or with 
any other government to which the prer 
sent may give place in France; while 
others contend, and an awful considera- 
tion it is, that no treaty with any modifi- 
cation of Jacobin government can be se- 
cure. In discussing this question, it is 
my wish, if possible, to reconcile both 
sides of the House. A desire has been 
universally expressed, that an honourable 
and secure peace should be established : 
such also is my desire; and if peace can- 
not be concluded on such terms, I will 
then grant that the war ought to be car- 
ried on. But it remains to be proved 
that such a peace cannot at present be ob- 
tained. If I shall be able to show that 
it can, I shall then have established my 
principle, that we ought to treat with the 
Jacobin government of France. The ques- 
tion of security I shall now examine, con- 
sidering an attempt to negociate in the 
only two points of view under which, as 
appears to me, it can possibly fall. My 
own opinion, or. rather conjecture, is, 
that peace may be obtained. But how- 
ever well or ill-founded this opinion sah 
be, we are to consider first, whether suc 
a peace as may be supposed attainable, 
is so desirable as to induce us to nego- 
ciate; and next, whether a failure in the 
negociation will be attended with such 
dangerous consequences as ought to in- 
duce us not to hazard the attempt. 

However, Sir, we may abhor the con- 
duct of Frenchmen towards Frenchmen, 
whatever indignation we may feel against 
crimes at which, humanity shudders, the 
hatred of vice is no just cause of war be- 
tween nations. If it were, good God! 
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with which of those powers with whom 
we. are now combined against France 
should we be at peace? We, proud of 
our own freedom, have long been accus- 
tomed to treat despotic governments with 
contempt, and to mark the vices of des- 

ots with vigilant sensibility. Of late, 

owever, our resentment has been most 
readily excited by the abuses of liberty ; 
and our hatred of vice is very different 
on different sides. In France an old des- 
potism is overturned, and an attempt 
made to introduce a free government in 
itsroom. In that attempt great crimes 
are committed, and language is ransacked, 
and declamation exhausted, to rouse our 
indignation, and excite us to war against 
the whole people. In Poland liberty is 
subverted , that fair portion of the crea- 
tion seized by the relentless fangs of des- 
potism ; the wretched inhabitants reduced 
to the same situation with the other slaves 
of their new masters, and in order to add 
insult to cruelty, enjoined to sing Te 
Deum for the blessings thus sonfetred 
upon them ;—and what does all this pro- 
duce ? Sometimes a well-turned sentence 
to express our sorrow, or mark our disap- 
probation. But hatred of vice is no just 
cause of war, or ever was among nations ; 
and when I hear men declaim on the 
crimes of France, who know how to rea- 
son like statesmen, I cannot but suspect 
that they mean to deceive and not to con- 
vince. But, it is next said, can a secure 
peace be made? The question is, I con- 
fess, difficult of solution. On the one 
hand, abstract consideration must be 
avoided ; on the other, experience and 
precedent attended to as much as possi- 
ble. Do I think that a peace, concluded 
with such a government, would be secure ? 
Perhaps I do not think it would be as se- 
cure as I could wish for the permanent 
interest of this country ; but I desire the 
‘House to recollect what has been the na- 
ture of almost every peace that has been 
made in Europe. From a retrospect of 
the circumstances under which former 
treaties were ratified, it will, in all proba- 


bility, be as secure as any peace that has 


been made with France at any other time, 
and more so than any that they, who 
would make no peace without the resto- 
ration of the monarchy, can ever expect 
to make. The present rulers of France, 
it is said, have declared themselves our 
natural enemies ; and have contrived 
‘Schemes, and‘sent. emissaries.to overturn 
our constitution. Was not all this con- 
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stantly done by Louis 14th? Was he not 
the declared enemy of our glorious Revo- 
lution? Did he not keep up .acorrespon- 
dence with the jacobite party among us; 
and endeavour, by force and artifice, to 
overturn our establishment in church and 
state? Had our new-fangled politicians 
lived in those times, they would have said, 
before the peace of Ryswick, ‘‘ What! 
treat with Louis 14th who has made war 
upon you unjustly, who has fomented 
treason and rebellion, who has attempted 
to destroy allthat you hold sacred, and 
instead of a limited monarchy, and the 
protestant religion, to impose upon you 
the fetters of despotism and popery ?” 
Such must then have been their language ; 
but king William and his ministers would 
have thought those who held it fitter for 
bedlam than a cabinet. But, it is said, 
the Jacobins have threatened to over-run 
Holland, and extend their conquests to the 
Rhine. And did not Louis 14th invade 
Holland? Were his projects of conquest 
so moderate as to be confined within the 
Rhine ? 

The whole argument then comes to this, 
that you must be satisfied with the best 
security you can get, taking care that the 
power with whom you make a peace, shall 
have no temptation to break it, either from . 
your misconduct or want of vigilance. 
The best security for Holland is, the em- 
peror’s possession of the Netherlands, and 
repairing the fortifications of the barrier 
towns, which he is. bound by treaty to 
maintain. Whether the emperor shall be — 
obliged to do this at his own expense or 
whether Holland and Great Britain shall 
assist him, is matter of future discussion ; 
certain it is, however, that it will cost us 
much less than another campaign. If we 
look at the declaration to the people of 
France, the first idea presented by it, al- 
though afterwards somewhat modified, 
but agath confirmed by the declaration. at 
Toulon, is, that the restoration of monar- 
chy must be the preliminary to peace. — 
Now suppose that instead of the Jacobin - 
Republic, some stable form of govern- 
ment, but not a monarchy, should be es- 
tablished, with. which we might think it - 
safe or necessary:to treat, what would be- 
come of our promises to Louis 17th and 
the people of Toulon? Then, as to our 
security, according to the declaration, as 
soon as the French haye a king we will 
cease to make wer upon them, and then 
they may set about. modifications of - 


their monarchy. But -how are these. to 


~~ 
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be made? Not, certainly, with a guard 
of German troops surrounding the hall 
where those who are to make them are as- 
sembled. France will then be left in pre- 
cisely the same situation as she was in 
1789, from which flowed all the mischiefs 
that are now said to render it -impossible 
for us to treat with them. Such is the 
notable security which the minister pro- 
poses to obtain! : 

The minister also promised at Toulon, 
or those whom he employed promised for 


him, to restore the constitution of 1789, . 


and it was in fact, restored there. Louis 
17th was not styled king of France and 
Navarre, &c. but king of the French, and 
all the authorities appointed by the con- 
stitution of 1789 were re-established. 
How did this agree with the conduct of 
our allies? While we were in possession 
of Toulon, general Wurmser entered Al- 
sace, where he issued a proclamation, 
dismissing all persons appointed to offices 
under the Constitution of 1789, and re- 
storing, till farther orders, the ancient 
system, which we are apt to call despotic. 
I will suppose a thing too absurd to be 
supposed but for the sake of argument, 
namely, that France is brought to submit 
to whatever we may choose to propose. 
Must she have a king? She consents. 
Must that king be Louis 17th? She con- 
sents. What in this case would be our 
security? Do ministers mean to restore 
to France all they may take from her in 
the course of reducing her to this submis- 
sion? Do they mean to restore Valen- 
ciennes, Conde, Quesnoi, and St. Do- 
mingo? No: the secretary of state says 
not: He declares that you must have an 
indemnification for the expense of your 
services in the war. Admitting that 
Louis 17th will in that case have a proper 
sense of gratitude, and that gratitude in 
kings is stronger than in other men;—a 
position, however, rather doubted; for 
although “ as rich as a king,” “as happy 
as aking,” and many expressions of the 
same sort, are common sayings, the 
breasts of kings have not always been 
considered as the depositories of grati- 
tude. The phrase of “as grateful as a 
king,” is not yet proverbial. Yet suppos- 
ing that Louis 17th would be as grateful 
as this country could desire, as monarchs 
must be subject to the voice of their peo- 
ple, what would that voice be? That 
-France was deprived of her former pos- 
sessions, that she was shorn of her an- 
cient lustre, and that no fair occasion 
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should be lost of regaining what had been 
ravished from her. And thus France 
would seize the first opportunity of at- 
tacking us, when we might possibly 
have no ally but Holland, and when 
Prussia or Austria might be leagued with 
France. . | 7 

Sir, will any man say that this is not 
the probable course of events? Unless 
indeed it can be shown, that: princes are 
more honest and true to their engage- 
ments than other men; but from what 
history this observation is to be collected, 
I am yet to learn. I know, indeed, that 
there are certain high stoical sentiments, 
such as “ We know what becomes us to 
do; and in that line of conduct which, 
duty prescribes, we are determined to 
persevere, be the consequences what 
they may.” On such sentiments men 
may act, if they please, for themselves, 
but this House can have no right to act 
so for their constituents, whose interests 
they are always bound in the firstinstance 
to consult. Are gentlemen ready to say 
that, sensible of all the calamities which 
must result from their adherence to their 
present line of conduct, they are never- 
theless determined to persist, and to brave 
those calamities with their eyes open? 
There are causes, indeed, which dignify 
suffering; there are some occasions on 
which, though it is impossible to succeed, 
it is glorious even to. fail; but, shall we 
expose that country, with whose welfare 
we are entrusted, to certain calamity and 
repulse; and all for a ridiculous crusade 

ainst the Jacobins! 

When I heard that the success of the 
campaign was to be made matter of boast 
in the king’s speech, I thought it the 
highest pitch of effrontery to be found in 
the annals of any nation. Little did I 
imagine, that his majesty would conceive 
it necessary to recapitulate from. the 
throne all the successes obtained before 
the rising of the last session of parlia- 
ment; successes of which we had been 
told over and over. If, however, these 
successes were estimated from June, 
when his majesty last addressed the par- 
liament, to what do they amount? Or if, 
which is indeed the only rational mode 
of forming a judgment of the future, the 
situation of France, when first attacked 
by Austria and Prussia, is compared with 
her present situation, what is the prospect 
of final success? . Far from imagining 
that I should . have to contend, that the 
campaign has beep neither successful nor 
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glorious, I expected to be asked, when 
i came to talk of peace, “ What! are 
you so pusillanimous as to suffer your 
spirits to be depressed by a few untoward 
events? Would you so far degrade your 
country as to offer terms of peace now, 
which we disdained to offer in June, when 
our good fortune was at its height? 
Wher we have been repulsed at Dun- 
kirk; when the prince of Saxe-Cobourg 
has been repulsed at Maubeuge; when 
we have been. driven from Toulon in a 
manner so afflicting, if not disgraceful ; 
when general Wurmser has been routed 
in Alsace; the siege of Landau raised ; 
and the duke of Brunswick can scarcely 
protect the German cities on the Rhine— 
to offer terms of peace would be to sup- 
plicate, not to negociate. 

Such an appeal to my feelings, I must 
have endeavoured to answer as well as I 
could; but from that task I am cum- 
pletely relieved, by the boast made by 
ministers of their victories. If the advan- 
tages we obtained were such as they 
represent them to be, we can negociate 
without dishonour; we can assume the 
dignified character of being in a condi- 
tion to dictate the terms of peace, and of 
forbearing to insist on all that our superi- 
ority entitles us to demand. Here then 
is an additional reason for pursuing the 
course which I recommend. The right 
hon. secretary (Mr. Dundas) has said, 
that our object in the West Indies was, to 
gain some solid advantage for ourselves, 
as an indemnification for the expenses of 
the war. This, however, is a perfectly 
distinct object from that of giving such a 
government to France as ministers might 
think it safe to treat with; and in many 
respects contradictory to the other. In 
pursuance of the object of solid advan- 
tage to ourselves, whatever islands we 
took for Louis 17th, we must wish to 
keep; and as we wished to keep the 
rslands, must wish that Louis 17th, whe 
would have a right to demand them of 
us, should not be restored; and thus our 
two objects would run counter to éach 
other. The right hon. secretary has also 
anid, that if we were to make peace with 
France onthe principle of uti possidetis, 
the campsign would be the most advan- 
tageous and the most glorious in the 
records of history. Advantageous in that 
point of view, it certainly might be; but 
glorious it ‘can-hardly be called, when it 
is considered, that we are leagued in it 
with so many other powers, against a 
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| single nation whose force we had former! 


met, not only without allies, but wit 
those who ought to have been our allies 
marshalled under the standard of our 
enemy. | 

But the real object of the war is the 
destruction of the Jacobin power in 
France. Have we succeeded in that 
object? Is it not clear to the apprehens 
sion of every man, who possesses the 
smallest degree of information, that we 
are now more distant from it than ever ? 
The right hon. secretary has informed us, 
that ministers have been greatly embar- 
rassed, whether they should send the 
forces at their disposal with sir Charles 
Grey to the West Indies, or with the earl 
of Moira to co-operate with the Royalists 
in France. The answer is easy. Ifthe 
war with the persons who now govern 
France is as the friends of ministers state 
it to be, bellum internecinum, they ought 
not to have hesitated a moment. All 
expeditions ought to give way to that 
which alone could most materially pro- 
mote their object; namely, the aid af- 
forded to the Royalists, for the purpose 
of marching directly to Paris, and exter- 
minating that party, which is the object 
of such detestation, that ministers can 
alone be satisfied with its utter extirpa- 
tion. I hope that they have not, in the 
present instance, as sometimes happens 
to men fluctuating between two purposes, 
so divided their attention as to have 
allotted for neither a sufficient force, 
afid thus contrived to render both in- 
effectual. 

My honourable friend (Mr. Windham) 
has stated, that an idea was last session 
held out to the country, that the war 
would be concluded in one campaign, and 
that this unreasonable expectation, art- 
fully instilled into the minds of the public, 
is the chief, if net the sole source of any 
disappointment, which may be felt in the 
present moment. It is true, that I, and 
those whe then thought as I did, re- 
presented the dangers to be apprehended 
from the war; but I appeal to the recol- 
lection of every man who heard us, whe~ 
ther we ever said that the war was likely 
to be terminated in one campaign. On 
the other hand, wus it not msinuated, ¥ 
net expressly stated, in the speeches ef 
those who advised going to war, that oné 
campaign would be sufficient te bring % 
te aconclusion? Do not ministers know 
that the same idea has been circulated 
by every ministerial scribbler in every 
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mingsterial newspaper? And is it not 
notorious, that this delusion has induced 
many persons to approve of the war, who 
would otherwise have opposed it? My 
hon. friend has ridicaled’ the idea of tlie 
war having united the French among 


themselves. He has asked, whether, in-’ 


stead of union, there has not taken place 
@ contest of two parties, which has led to 
a series of murders? All this I grant to 
be true; we have, indeed, beheld the 
most sanguinary scenes in France, in 
consequence of the contests of jarring 
parties ; the complete triumph of the pre- 
sent Jacobin party has lately been sealed 
by the blood of their opponents. But, 


whatever may have been the contests of 


parties in France, or whatever the con- 
sequences to which they have led, I af- 
firm, that the war has produced in that 
country not only union, but, what is 


still worse for the allies, a degree of 


energy, which it is impossible to with- 
stand. 

Let us look, Sir, to the real state of the 
case. When the session closed in June, 


there were parties existing in France of 


equal strength. The Girondists occupied 
Lyons, Bourdeaux, and other places: the 
royalists possessed La Vendee; and the 
convention had to contend with Austria, 
Prussia, Bussia, Great Britain, the 
Holy Roman empire, Sardinia, Tuscany, 
and Naples. (Tuscany, by the way, did 
not come under the British wing so wil- 


lingly as the right hon. secretary asserted. ) . 


Yet, with these powers against them, the 
convention not only quelled all internal 
insurrections, but defeated their foreign 
enemies. Toulon was taken by the Brit- 
ish, in consequence of certain conditions 
stipulated by the inhabitants. 
even with the certainty of the guillotine 
before them, these inhabitants were so un- 
willing to assist the British, that no other 
than an ignominious evacuation could be 
effected. As far as can be collected from 
information, thereis not now an insurrection 
from one endof France to the other. What, 
then, is the inference? That there is no 
probability, nor even possibility, of over- 
turning the Jacobin government of France 
in another campaign, nor in another after 
that. The French are now inspired with 
such an enthusiasm for what they cajl li- 
berty, that nothing but absolute conquest 
can induce them to listen to any plan o 
overnment proposed by a foreign power. 
onsidering the spirit of the French in 
this A a of view, [am not much com- 
{ VOL. XXX. ] | 
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forted by any thing that the noble lord hag 
said of their finances. 
have heard much the same arguments 


And yet 
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I remember to 


delivered from the same side of the House 
during the American war. The noble 

lord will find, in the debates of those daysy 

much talk of a “ vagrant congress” which 
was no where to be found, of their misera- 

ble resources, and their wretched papers 

money, at 300 per cent. discount, of which 

with the few halfpence you might happen 

to have in thes pocket, you might pur- 

chase to the amount of a hundred dol- 
lars. The Americans were represented 

as exercising against the royalists the most 
unheard-of cruelties ; and then came what 

was now the master argument, that if 
such principles of resistance were suffered 
to exist, if the cause of the Americans was 
ultimately to be successful, there must be 
an end of all civilized government, and 
the monarchy of England must be trodden 
in the dust. At the time when such are 
guments were made, we were in posses+ 
sion not only of one port like Toulon, bug 
of almost all their principal ports. Yet, 
I was not then deterred from recommend- 
ing what I now recommend—negociation, 
while negociation is practicable. I lived to 
see Great Britain treat with that very 
congress so often vilified and abused, and. 
the monafchy subsist in full vigour, cer 
tainly fuller than it had ever before sub- 
sisted since the Revolution. And if it 
were not presumptuous for a man to reckon 
on his own life, I might say, that I ex. 
pect to live to see Great Britain treat with 
that very Jacobin government with which 
you now refuse to treat ; and God grant 
that it may not be under circumstances 
less favourable for making peace than the 
present ! 

Having shown, that as much: securit 
might be obtained by treating now with 
France as in any case that comes withip 
our experience, it remains only to prove, 
that even if negociation should fail, we 
have still much to gain, and nothing to 
lose. We shall thereby demonstrate to 
the world, that the war, on our part, is 
strictly defensive ; and convince the peo- 
ple of England, that their money is ex- 
pended not to gratify the caprice of an 
individual, but to protect the honour and 
interests of the country. In France the 
advantage will be still.greater ; for there, 


f| where enthusiasm supplies the place of 


military discipline and military skill, where 

it makes the people submit to tyranny al- 

most beyond human patience, we shall dis 
[4M] 
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minish that enthusiasm, by showing them 
that they are not engaged in a war of de- 
fence, but of conquest. The country 
will nolonger be governed by declamations 
against the allies, and exhortations to 
fight upon the frontiers: the refusal of 
the Jacobins to treat will ruin them in the 
opinion of the French people; and thus 
we shall at once secure the great ends of 
policy and justice. We shall show to the 
people of England, that we do not wan- 
tonly lavish their blood and treasure; we 
shall reconcile them to the war, if its con- 
tinuance should be found necessary ; and 
we shall disarm the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple of France, by proving to them our 
own moderation, and our disposition to 
make peace upon equitable terms. 
Whatever Frenchmen can do, I am told 
that Englishmen can.do also. I have no 
doubt but they can; and that under the 
same circumstances, the efforts of the 
people of England would equal or exceed 
the efforts which are at present made. by 
the people of France. Frenchmen, as 
they conceive, are contending for their 
independence as a‘nation, and their ljber- 
ties as individuals.. Some, indeed, say, 
‘that we are engaged in a similar contest, 
but few or none believe this to be actually 
the case. We make fine speeches, in 
‘order to show how much: we are alarmed, 
‘and to communicate the alarm to others. 
But what effect do they produce? They 
are the result of cold declamation and ar- 
tificial eloquence; they are the speeches 
of orators, not the effusions of manly 


fecling: nobody is persuaded of the facts 


which they assert, or impressed with the 
sentiments which they convey. Thesuccess 
of this or that campaign will make little or 
no difference with respect to the'security 
of our religion and liberty, so oftén brought 
fiito the question. The French, on the 
‘other hand, dread equally the despotism 
of Austria and of Prussia. I wish they 
may not add, the despotism of Great Brit- 
ain. In France they have ceased to make 
speeches on this subject, because every 
‘man feels it unnecessary to declaim on 
‘that which he is convinced every other 
man feels equally with himself. - 
On the conduct of the war, and the 
mismanagement of the force, with the di- 
rection of which ministers were entrusted 
the lateness of the hour would induce me 
to postpone any remark, did not the boast- 
fal manner in which they have talked of 
their own exertions render it impossible 
for me to besilent. The right hon. secre- 
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tary has expatidted on the profection af- 
forded to commerce. Has he forgot the 
situation in which commerce was left in 
the West-Indies? Has he forgot how 
long the whole Jamaica fleet waited for 
convoy, and-under what convoy it was at 
last obliged to sail? Does he not know 
that at the very moment he was speaking 
the French had blocked up the harbour. 
of Cork, and with a few frigates parading’ 
the British channel, are making prizes of 
our merchantmen, and chasing our-cruiz- 
ers inte our own ports? Sure I am, that 
if such unexampled protection has beer 
afforded to our commerce asthe right hon. 
gentleman boasts of, our merchants are 
the most unreasonable and ungrateful peo- 
ple in the world, On this subject they 

old a language very different; their com- 
plaints of want of protection are loud and 
general. When the right hon. gentleman 
was taking a review of the campaign, and 


representing it as so highly creditable and 


satisfactory to himself and his colleagues, 
I am surprised he forgot to mention Dun- 
kirk. Ofthe expedition against Dunkirk, 
by what strange omission I know not, the 
right hon. gentleman did not say a single 
word. I should be glad to know, Sir, the 
wise man who planned that expedition, 
and advised the division of the combined 
forcesin Flanders. If may trust to informa- 
tion, which I see no reason to doubt, such 
advice was never given by the duke of 
York, and was directly contrary to the 
sentiments of that experienced general 
the prince of Saxe Cobourg. Ifthe plan 
was reprehensible, let us look to the man- 
ner in which it was carried into execution. 
‘What exertions were made by ministers 
after the siege-was undertaken to ensure 
success? What must have been the feel- 
lings of a gallant British prince, who, 
through dangers and difficulties, had ap- 
proached the sea, the natural dominion 
of his country, and expected to find the 
whole coast a fortress for him, at behold- 
ing his troops destroyed by the gun-boats 
of the enemy commanding the shore, and 
impeding all his operations! Of that 
expedition, so full of imbecility and blun- 
ders, on the part of those who directed, 
and who were bound to co-operate in the 
undertaking, not of those to whom -was 
left the task of execution, without being 
furnished with the necessary means, some 
account must be given. This failure min- 
istets are bound to explain. To the con- 
duct and. skill of the duke of York I have 
every reason to believe that the subsequent 
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preservation of West Flanders was owing. 
-The wise precautions taken by him upon 
.that occasion saved that country from the 
fate to which it was exposed ‘by the-rash- 
ness and imprudence of ministers. 
_ With respect to Toulon, I have always 
understood that we obtained possession 
of it by negociation, and that it was de- 
livered up to us on conditions agreed upon 
with the inhabitants. If it was right so 
to take it, it became a matter of indis- 
-pensable duty to defend it. But what was 
done on the part of ministers to fulfil this 
important part of the agreement ? Might 
they not have sent such a force of British 
or Austrian troops to occupy the heights 
that surround Toulon as would have foiled 
all the attempts of the enemy? Instead 
_of this, they sent a miserable crew of Ne- 
-apolitan and Spanish troops, without dis- 
-cipline, experience or courage, neither 
skilled in the arts of defence, nor capable 
‘to resist theardour of animpetuous enemy. 
‘Such were the men whom they opposed to 
a French army, whose courage was exalted 
‘to the highest pitch by a sense of national 
_honour, and their enthusiasm in the cause 
-of freedom. When they understood, how- 
_ ever, that the place was to be attacked, 
they considered some additional assistance 
as necessary ; and in order to make a suit- 
able provision against the danger, they 
‘borrowed an idea from the enemy, and 
_threw in, as a reinforcement, the abilities 
-of a civil commissioner, sir Gilbert EHiot. 
‘Of the circumstances under which Toulon 
‘was evacuated, we are not sufficiently in- 
formed to speak with confidence. But 
‘from all that ministers have thought pro- 
per to publish, and all that we have heard 
from other quarters, I fear it was an event 
-as disgraceful to the British arms, as af- 
-flicting to humanity. I shall be told, that 
.it is not fit to blame officers in their ab- 
-sence, and therefore that the conduct of 
‘lord Hood is not now to be discussed : 
but, Sir, by the address I am called upon 
:to praise lord Hood: and surely, before 
‘I give my assent to such an address, I 
have a right to inquire into the grounds 
-of approbation. The conduct of lord 
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proper to communicate to the public. 
The evacuation seems to have taken place 
under circumstances against which policy 
ought to have provided; and I fear the 
result was such as British humanity will 
contemplate with but little satisfaction. 
Iam told, indeed, by the right hon. see 
cretary, that no.man was left behind who 
was disposed to quit the place ; and Iam 
bound to give creditto his assertion. But, 
when I read in the accounts given into the 
French convention, of two hundred in one 
day, and four hundred in another, (and 
accounts of this sort have, unfortunately, 
in general, proved but too true,) who, for 
the assistance which they afforded the 
English, were conducted to the guillotine, 
what am I to infer? Am [ to infer, that 
from the experience of the conduct ofthe 
English, such was their. detestation of 
their character, that they chose rather to 
wait for death from the vengeance of their 
countrymen, than to seek for safety from 
British protection ? If such is the infer- 
ence, in what a point of view does it place 
the henour of the British nation, and the 
boasted generosity of their character! But 
if the fact be otherwise, if after having 
betrayed these men to assist in your views, 
you abandoned them to that ruin which 
was the consequence, their:blood is on 
your heads, and at your hands will it be 
required. What people henceforth will be 
desirous of the friendship of Britain, or 
able to repose themselves with confidence 
in your fidelity? What dependenee can 
they have upon the efficacy of your as- 


sistance, or what security even against 


your desertion? Toulon, purchased by 


compromise, ‘you have lost with disgrace ; 


you have placed yourselves in a point of 
view entirely new to British character ; 
you have proved yourselves neither use- 
ful as friends, nor respectable as enemies. 
You have now to contemplate loss and 
repulse as the result of a transaction 
equally degrading to your resources and 
your principles, every part of which | 
stamps your efforts with feebleness, and 
brands your character with dishonour. 
Nevertheless a noble lord: (Mulgrave) 


:Hood, I am told, eught not to be cen- | whom I do not see in his place, and who 
sured; it has not yet been an object of | arrived in this country a short time before 
-examination and discussion ; and if on ‘ the evacuation, affirmed in his dispatches, 
:this ground it be proper to deprecate ; that Toulon was in a state of comfortable 

censure, it is surely equally proper to with- | security. What idea, Sir, must we have of 
_ -hold praise. At present i can oply judge | what constitutes a state of comfortable se- 
‘from what. appears on the face of the | curity, when such proves to have been the 
‘transaction, aided by those imperfect ac- |.event! When rhinisters had failed at Dun- 
‘counts which ministers haye thought kirk, and perhaps, notwithstanding this 

| # 
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assertion of comfortable security, foresaw 
that they should fail at Toulon, they pro- 
jected, or rather talked of a descent on 
the coast of France, under the command 
of the earl of Moira; when we ask why 
that expedition was so long talked of, 
and.never undertaken, the right hon. se- 
eretary tells us, that it was delayed for 
want of troops. What! when we had at 
last hit upon a plan which was to conduct 
us to the gates of Paris, were we obliged 
to abandon it for want of men? Were no 
Hanoverians, Hessians, or even Austrians, 
to be found? Miserable, indeed, must be 
the alliances entered into by the minister, 
if neither those whose cause he had un- 
dertaken to su port, nor those whom he 
had taken into ifs pay, would furnish him 
with men sufficient for an expedition, the 
success of which might have redeemed so 
many miscarriages! Did he defer that ex- 
pedition till winter, because the difficult 
navigation of the coast of Normandy was 
peculiarly safe at that season? Or did he 
choose to delay it, because the Prince of 
Cobourg would be unable to act, and, of 
consequence, the French troops in that 
quarter would be disengaged ? 
_ With the knowledge of these events, if 
we retain the least spark of that independ- 
ence which was once the characteristic of 
a British House of Commons, we cannot 
concur in an address which tells his ma- 
jesty that we think the campaign has been 
successful. Ifthere is a man among us 
who is not the sycophant of ministers, he 
cannot say that the conduct of it has dis- 
played any thing on their part but imbe- 
cility and want of resource. The right 
hon. the chancellor of the exchequer pos- 
‘sesses preat talents and great eloquence ; 
and the long period during which he has 
had the 7 oats of displaying those 
talents in office, has no doubt added to the 
number ofhis admirers: but he must now 
pic from the very lewest class of his flat- 
erers before he can collect thirty men 
around his own table who will tell him 
that he is a great war minister. His 
friends, perhaps, will tell us, that he may 
do better another time, and therefore 
they will continue to support him; but 
at what expense is the experiment to be 
‘made, and how much British blood and 
British treasure must be lavished, while 
‘he is learning how to conduct a war! The 
‘right hon. secretary has said, that when 
~ Jord Hood had taken possession of Toulon, 
“all the states of Italy hastened to put them- 
selves under the protection of the British 
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fleet. What haste the duke of Tuscan 
made to seek that protection, and wit 
what reluctance he was compelled to ac- 
cept of it, the memorials, or rather me- 
naces, delivered by lord Harvey, who, I 
believe, acted in perfect conformity te his 
instructions, will sufficiently evince. While 
we were declaiming against the insults of 
the French to neutral states, we took 
upon us to dictate to the duke of Tuscany, 
not only with respect to his public con- 
duct, but his private feelings. Lord Har- 
vey was instructed to tell him, that he 
misunderstood the interests and distegard- 
ed the wishes of his people; that the mi- 
nister in whom he confided was & person 
unworthy of trust; and that he himself 
had no proper sense of the duty he owed 
to hisuncle and his aunt, and all his re- 
lations of the house of Austria. Our con- 
duct to the Genoese was modelled upon 
the same principles: and we only had not 
the guilt of bombarding Genoa, because 
that republic refused to depart from its 
neutrality. , 

What, too, was the conduct which was 
observed towards the Swiss Cantons? On 
that subject I am particularly informed, in 
consequence of a letter which I received 
from a noble relation of mine (lord Robett 
Fitzgerald), employed by ministers in 
that quarter. In this letter he states, 
that he was instructed, on the part of the 
British court, to intimate to the cantons, 
that they might indeed, preserve their 
neutrality, but that they should hold no 
commerce with France. What sort of 
neutrality was that, Sir, which excluded 
all commerce, which deprived them of 
every advantage which such a situation 
entitled them to expect? And what sort 
of respect did ministers show for the 
rights of independent states, by thus pre- 
suming to dictate to them the terms upon 
which they should regulate their conduct 
with regard to other nations? Of the same 
nature was the interference attempted in 
the instance of Denmark and Sweden ; 
and if these courts had not had the wisdom 
and the firmness to resist all the arts aud 
menaces employed to draw them from 
their system of neutrality, and engage 
them in the combination against France, 
they might at this moment have been 
sharing, in common with the other powers 
of Europe, all the hardships and miseries 
of war. Such has been the scandalous con- 
duct of ministers towards neutral states ! 
‘But did these very ministers forget, that 
they had themselves all along boasted of 
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their neutrality ; that they had on every 
occasion held forth as their justification, 
that if France had not declared war, this 
country would still have remained neutral. 
Such was the credit due to their assertions 
and such the coincidence between their 
professions and their conduct! At the 
very moment they weré inveighing against 
the French as invaders of the rights of 
nations, and boasting of their own strict 
observance otf neutrality, they were com- 
mitting the most daring infrmgements on 
the rights of independent states, and at- 
tempting, by the most unwarrantable means 
to engage them to take part in hostilities 
against France. The injustice of such a 
conduct could only be aggravated by its 
meanness. ‘The nations with respect to 
whom this interference was exercised were 
such only as ministers might hope to 
frighten by their menates, and awe to 
compliance by the terror of superior force. 
We condescend not only to lay aside all 
respect for justice, but all dignity of cha- 
racter, and to become the bullies of those 
states whom he deemed incapable of re: 
sisting our imperious demands. Oh, 
shame to our policy! Oh spot indelible 
to the British name! When, indeed, I 
consider the present system adopted in 
the courts of Europe, when I look at the 


infamous conduct of Russia and Prussia 


towards Poland, I own that I tremble for 
the fate of Europe. Convinced I am, that 
no power, which is not founded in jus- 
tice can either be sound or permanent. If, 
indeed, the courts of Europe are menaced 
‘with imminent danger, they have chiefl 
to apprehend the consequences of their 
own recent proceedings. Ifin no cabinet 
there is to be found any remnant ofdecency 
any sense of honour, such a state of things 
must tend more to the dissolution of es- 
tablished systems than all that can be ef- 
fected by Jacobin prmciples or Jacobin 
force. The rage of the Jacobins may, in- 
deed, be directed against the outworks of 
their power; but they are themselves un- 
dermining the foundation. 

Inext come to the conduct of ministers 
with respect to America. In this instance 
they seem likewise to. have adopted the 
maxim of M. Genet, in setting aside the 


authority of Vattel, and testifying the 


most perfect contempt for the principles 
taid down by established writers on the 
Jaw. of nations, where they happen to 
differ from their own notions of political 
‘convenience. Their system of aggression 
‘en the rights of independent -states, they 
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followed up with respect to America, by 
issuing an order to seize on American 
vessels bound to the French West-India 
islands. ‘This order, however, they were 
afterwards prevailed upon to withdraw, in 
consequence of being informed by the 
merchants, that congress cou!d never brook 
s0 wanton an aggression, so unprovoked 
an insult ; and that the measure, if per- 
sisted in, must infallibly produce a rupture 
between America and this country. I 
trust, the retraction has come in time to 
prevent the consequences of the error, 
but it can reflect but little honour on the 
ministers of this country, that they have 
been compelled to respect the rights of 
an independent state only from a dread of 
its power, and that they have shown them- 
selves to be more inflwenced by a sense 
of fear, than by a principle of justice. 
And here, Sir, I cannot help alluding 
to the president of the United States ge- 
neral Washington, a character whose con- 
duct has been so different from that which 
has been pursued by the ministers of this 
country. How infinitely wiser must ap- 
pear the spirit and principles manifested 
in his late address to the congress than 
the policy of modern. European courts! 
Illustrious man, deriving honour less from 
the splendor of his situation than from the 
dignity of his mind, before whom all bor- 
rowed greatness sinks into insignificance, 
and all the potentates of Europe (exceptin 
the members of our own royal family} 
become little and contemptible! He has 
had no occasion to have recourse to any 
tricks of policy or arts of alarm; his au- 
thority has been sufficiently supported by 
the same means by which it was acquired, 
and his conduct has uniformly been cha- 
racterised by wisdom, moderation, and 
firmness. Feeling gratitude to France for 
the assistance received from her in that 
great contest which secured the inde- 
pendence of America, he did not choose to 
give up the system of neutrality. Having 
once laid down that line of conduct, which 
both gratitude and policy pointed out as 
most proper to be pursued, not all the 
insults or provocation ofthe French miister 
Genet, could turn him from his purpose. 
Entrusted with the welfare of a great peo- © 
ple, he did not allow the miscondact of 
another, with respect to himself, for one 
moment to withdraw his attention from 
their. interests. He had no fear of the 
Jacobins ; he felt no alarm from their prin- 
ciples, and considered no alchoeesin as 
necessary in order to stop their progress. 
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The people over whom he presided he 
knew to be acquainted with their rights 
and their duties. He trusted to their own 
good sense to defeat the effect of those 
arts which might be employed to inflame 
or mislead their minds ; and was sensible 
that a government could be in no danger 
while it retained the attachment and con- 
fidence of its subjects—attachment, in 
this instance, not blindly adopted, confi- 
dence not implicitly given, but arising 
from the conviction of its excellence, and 
the experience of its blessings. I cannot, 
indeed, help admiring the wisdom and the 
fortune of this great man; by the phrase 
<¢ fortune,” I mean not in the smallest de- 
gree to derogate from his merit. But, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary talents 
and exalted integrity, it must be consi- 
dered as singularly fortunate, that he 
should have experienced a lot, which so 
seldom falls to the portion of humanity, 
and have passed through such a variety of 
scenes without stain and without reproach. 
It must, indeed, create astonishment, that, 
placed in circumstances so critical, and 
filling for a series of years a station so 
conspicuous, his character should never 
once have been called in question; that 
he should in no one instance have been 
accused either of improper .insolence, or 
of mean submission in his transactions 
with foreign nations. For him it has been 
reserved to run the race of glory, without 
experiencing the smallest interruption to 
the brilliancy of his career, But, Sir, if 
the maxims now held out were adopted, 
the man who now ranks as the assertor of 
his country’s freedom, and the guardian 
of its interests and its honour, would be 
deemed to have betrayed that country, 
and entailed upon himself indelible re- 
proach. How, Sir, did he act when in- 
sulted by Genet? Did he consider it as 
necessary to avenge himself for the mis- 
conduct or madness of an individual, by 
involving a whole continent in the horrors 
of war? No; he contented himself with 
procuring satisfaction for the insult, by 
causing Genet to be recalled: and thus 
at once consulted his own dignity and the 
interests of his country. Happy Ameri- 
cans! while the whirlwind spreads desola- 
tion over one quarter of the globe, you 
remain protected from its baneful effects, 
by your own virtues and the wisdom of 
your government! Separated from Eu- 
rope by an immense ocean, you feel not 
the effects of those prejudices and pas- 
sions, which convert the boasted seats of, 
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civilization into scenes of horrorand blood- 
shed! You profit by the folly and madness 
of contending nations, and afford in your 
more congenial clime an asylum to those 
blessings and virtues which they wanton! 
contemn, or wickedly exclude from their 
bosom! Cultivating the arts of peace 
under the influence of freedom, you ad- 
vance by rapid strides to opulence and 
distinction; and if by any accident you 
should be compelled to take part in the 
present unhappy contest; if you should 
find it necessary to avenge insult, or re- 
pel injury, the world will bear witness to 
the equity of your sentiments and the 
moderation of your views, and the suc; 
cess of your arms will, no doubt, be pro- 
portioned to the justice of your cause ! 
Sir, I have now nothing more with 
which to trouble the House; I am sensi- 
ble, indeed, that at this advanced hour I 
have already detained them too long. 
But I was anxious to put the question on 
its true footing, and to free it: from that 
misrepresentation in which it has been so 
studiously involved. We have of late 
been too much accustomed to invective 
and declamation’; addresses to our preju- 
dices and passions have been substituted 
instead of appeals to our reason. But we 
are met here not to declaim against the 
crimes of other states, but to consult 
what are the true interests of this country. 
The question is not what degree of ab- 
horrence we ought to feel of French cru- 
elty, but what line of conduct we ought 
to pursue, consistently with British policy. 
Whatever our detestation of the guilt of 
foreign nations may be, we are not called 
to take upon ourselves the task of aven- 
gers we are bound only to act as guar- 
ians of the welfare of those with whose 
concerns we are immediately entrusted. 
It is upon this footing I have argued the 
question, and if I have succeeded, I trust 
the House will be disposed to support me 
in the amendment with which I shall now 
conclude; intreating his majesty to make 
peace, whenever it can be done upon safe 
and honourable terms, without any regard 
to the form:and nature of the government 
existing in France. But if gentlemen will 
carry on the war until the Jacobin govern- 
ment of France be exterminated they 
must be prepared to carry on the war to 
all eternity. Mr. Fox then moved the 
following amendment to the address pro- 
posed: - “ To state :the determination of 
this House to support his majesty in the 
measures necessary to maintain the -ho- 
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nour and independence of the crown, 
and to provide for the defence and safety 
of the nation; but at the same time to 
-advise his majesty to take the earliest 
means of concluding a peace with the 
French nation, on such terms as it may 
be reasonable and prudent for us to insist 
on. That, whenever such terms can be 
obtained we trust that no obstacle to the 
acceptance of them will arise from any 
considerations respecting the form or na- 
ture of the government which may pre- 
vail in France.” 

- Mr. Pitt said, the motion which had 
been brought forward by the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, amounted to 
little less than negativing the address, and 
upon this principle, what had previously 
been said by his noble friend (lord Morn- 
ington) exactly referred to the subject of 
debate. From the length to which the 
discussion had been carried, and the late- 
ness of the hour, it was impossible for 
him to go much into detail; yet in cir- 
cumstances of such transcendent import- 
ance as the present, though he could add 
little more, in point of argument, to what 
had already been so ably and fully stated 
by his noble friend, he considered it as 
incumbent on him expressly to deliver his 
opinion on several points which had been 
urged by the right hon. gentleman. He 
still considered it as necessary, in the 
present stage of the question, to refer to 
the original grounds upon which the war 
had been undertaken. The hon. gentle- 
man on the other side had told them that 
these were of little consequence; and had 
insisted, that a secure and honourable 
termination of the war, was the onl 
point which ought now to occupy their 
discussion. But it became more necessary 
. to refer to these original grounds, as, 
while the present system continued, there 
was no probability of any such termina- 
tion in the present moment. 

- In recurring, then, to the principles on 
which they set out, it would appear that 
the present war had not been hastily and 
rashly engaged in, but after due delibera- 
tion, and mature conviction. It had been 
the opinion of the majority of that House, 
and of the great body of the nation, that 
it was undertaken upon grounds strictly 
defensive; and that the nation were 
équally compelled to engage in it by the 
obligations of duty, and the urgency of 
necessity. An hon. gentleman had asked 
~—— Would not we have engaged in the war, 
even. if Fragce had not previously de- 
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clared against us? To this he would an- 
swer, what he had last session asserted, 
that if we did not receive satisfaction for 
past injuries, and security with respect to 
the future, most certainly we would. 
From the conduct of France, the war, in 


whatever form it appeared, could only be 


considered as aggressive on their part. 
As to what were the objects of the war, 
in the first instance, they had frequently 
been brought forward in the course of last 
session, and had again, in the present de- 
bate, been stated by his noble friend. 
These objects were—First, that the system 
adopted by the French had developed prin- 
ciples destructive to the general order of 
society, and subversive of all regular go- 
vernment. Secondly, that the ‘French 
themselves, with a view, no doubt, of 
extending their system, had been guilty 
of usurpations of the territory of other 
states. Thirdly, that they had disco- 
vered hostile intentions against Holland. 
Fourthly, that they had disclosed views of 
aggrandizement and ambition entirely new 
in extent and importance, and menacing, 
in their progress, not only the indepen- 
dence of this country, but the security of 
Europe.—Unless it could be shown, that 
we were originally mistaken ; that these 
were not proper objects of contest; or 
that these objects were already gained ; 
the obligations and necessity which ori- 
ginally induced us to undertake the war, — 
would operate with equal force at the pre- 
sent moment. In that case, even suppos- 
ing that disappointment and difficulty had 
occurred in the prosecution of the war, 
they ought to have no other effect than to 
inspire us with additional vigour, and sti- 
mulate us to new exertions. Though not 
insensible to any failure or miscarriage 
that might be ascribed to the misconduct 
of those employed in conducting the ope- 
rations of the war, yet these could not at 
all affect the general question, even if 
their conduct had as much demerit as had 
been stated by the hon. gentleman on the 
other side. . However unpleasant he or 
his colleagues might feel.from that peculiar 
situation of responsibility in which they 
stood, that was no reason why there should 
be any alteration in the sentiments of the 
country. If those disappointments and 
difficulties arose, not from the nature of 


the contest, but from the misconduct of 


those entrusted with the management of 
public affairs, the nation was not therefore 
to be discouraged in the career of exer- 
tion, and to shrink from the discharge. of 
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their duty. If those persons who con- 
ducted his majesty’s councils were unequal 
to the task, let us not think so meanly of 
the abilities of the country, as to suppose 
that there are not others of superior ta- 
lents, without resorting to the few indivi- 
duals who ever since its commencement 
discovered principles inimical to the war. 
Surely it was not necessary to suppose 
that all the abilities of the nation were 
exclusively monopolized by those indivi- 
duals. But if; on the other hand, the 
difficulty was ascribed to the nature of the 
contest itself, which, however, he should 
much more regret, then would the argu- 
ment with respect to the misconduct of 
ministers, or of those concerned in con- 
ducting the active operations of the war, 
be much weakened. 
He would now, he said, proceed briefly 
to take a view of the different stages in 
which the question of the war had been 
debated. At the conclusion of last session, 
he had placedits termination upon two cir- 
cumstances; first, the being able to procure 
@ peace upon terms likely to render it se- 
cure and permanent; and, secondly, an 
indemnity suitable to the expense which 
the nation should have incurred in carry- 
ing on the war. He had therefore, in the 
debate at the conclusion of last session, 
held out as a means, not only of annoying 
the enemy, but of securing those desirable 
ends, the propriety of an interference in 
the internal government of France. Not 
that he had absolutely insisted upon an 
entire subversion of that government; he 
had always asserted that if a peace could 
be made upon terms of security to this 
country, no consideration of the detesta- 
ble characters of the ruling men in France, 
or of the erimes and horrors with which 
they were sullied, ought to influence this 
country to reject such terms. 
The hon. gentleman had at that time 
Admitted this principle to be right, both 
in point of expediency and morality. And 
here he must advert to an unfair mode of 
argument which had been employed bv 
the hon. gentleman. He had endeavoured 
to give a different turn to sentiments, by 
confounding the periods at which they 
were brought forward.—When the strict 
neutrality observed by this country, with 
respect to France, had been mentioned in 
bis majesty’s speech, no injury had then 
been received from France. When cir- 
cumstances altered, the same sentiments 
could no longer apply. If a foreign 


sountry, divided into two parties, disco- 
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nation, it would surely be perfectly fair 
in that nation to endeavour to oppose 
those parties to one another ; more espe- 
cially if the continuance of a system was 
the ground of that enmity, an interference 
to destroy that system was particularly 
justifiable. Such was the precise state of 
the case between France and this country. 
Last year this interference had been 
avowed and admittedas aground of action, 
and its propriety could not surely be now 
denied. Since last year, a new scene had 
presented itself, more eventful and extra- 
ordinary even than those which had for- 
merly been exhibited. However the hor- 
rors and crimes which had taken place in 
former periods of the revolution might 
have exceeded all expectation, and trans- 
cended even the utmost stretch of mnaagi- 
nation, they now appeared only to have 
paved the way for fresh horrors and accu- 
mulated crimes, beyond whatever fancy 
could have fipied, or fear conceived. 
Things had now come to such a crisis, 
that he had no difficulty to declare, that 
while that system continued, peace was 
less desirable to him than a war, under 
any circumstances of disaster which he. 
could possibly imagine. Not that he 
would contend that the mere abhorrence 
of crimes, that the mere detestation of 
character, except directly bearing upon 
our own safety, could constitute any rea- 
sons why we hvuld engage ina war; but, 
in the present instance, the reasoning 
of his nable friend diyectly applied. That 
reasoning had gone—first, to show the 
horror and enormity of the system which 
now prevailed in France; secondly, the. 
danger of the extension of that system, if 
not speedily and effectually resisted : 
thirdly, the measures which were em- 
ployed for the purpose of extending that 
system: fourthly, the. prospects of succese 
which we derived from the very nature of 
those measures, in our attempts to crush 
the progress of that system: and fifthly, 
that the success of those attempts de- 
pended upon the vigorous continuance of 
our warlike efforts ; and that the cireum-~ 
stances of the case were such, as, in the 
present moment, entirely precluded alk 
negociation. The speech of his noble 
friend had been styled declamatory ; ge 
what principle he knew not, except that 
every effort .of eloquence, in which the 
most forcible reasoning was adorned and 


supported by all the pawers of lang 
pp y po Tie. 


was to be branded with the epithet 
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elamation. The propositions which he 
had brought forward, had been urged, 
not in a vague and general way—they 
had been supported by strong facts. 

_ The history of the rulers of France had 
been taken from their own mouths, from 
records written under their inspection, 
and decrees sanctioned by their authority. 
From thenature of their government, there 
could be no dependence on the characters 
of whom it was composed. The shifting 


of persons took place like the shifting of | 


scenes ; but this change of persons pro- 
duced no alteration in the conduct of the 
drama, the principles and proceedings 
still continued the same, or were distin- 
uished in their progress only by increas- 
ing gradations of enormity. On the 21st 
of May, a new government, more dread- 
ful in its character, and more fatal in its 
effects, than any which preceded it, had 
taken place—This was the revolutionary 
government. 

My noble friend began by stating, that 
one of the leading features of this govern- 
ment was the abolition of religion. It will 
scarcely be maintained that this step 
could tend only to affect opinions, and 
have no influence upon the conduct of a 
nation. The extinction of religious sen- 
timent was only intended to pave the way 
for the introduction of fresh crimes, and 
entirely to break asunder those bands of 
society which had been already loosened. 
It was intended only to familiarize the 
mind with guilt, and, by removing the ob- 
stacle of fear, to relieve it from the re- 
straints of conscience. Infidelity, as my: 
noble friend remarked ,was only meant to: 
go hand in hand with insurrection A 
second measure of this revolutionary go- 
vernment was, the destruction of property, 
a precedent which tended not less to de- 
stroy all ideas of justice, than the former 
to extinguish all sentiments of piety. Not 
Jess detestable was their conduct in their 
mode of inflicting punishments—a mode 
which took away from the accused all: 
_ privilege of defence, and from their trials 
even the appearance of legal forms. All 
these crimes, however, they contrived ta 
convert into sources of revenue. From: 
the pillage of the churches—from the de- 
struction of Paik pd Pasi the confisca- 
tion of the effects of those who were con- 
demned—they derived the means for con- 
ducting their military operations. They 
. pushed every resource to its utmost ex- 
tent; as, for instance, the unbounded cir- 
culation of assignats, and the imposition 
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of a forced loan. What.can be expected 
from a system of acting upon such prin-. 
ciples, and supported by such resources ? 
Resources so desperate afford in them- 
selves the most certain symptoms and in- 
dications of the approaching decay of that 
bar with which they are connected. If 
thensuch be the system, ifsuch the means 
of its support; and if France in conse- 
quence has, during these few months, ex- 
perienced a degree of distress; the great- 
est, perhaps, ever known in that country 
during the same space of time ; what pros-~ 
pect can there be of either stability or 
permanence to the present order of things? 
Can it be supposed to rest on that some- 
thing approaching to instinct—that spirit 
of enthusiasm which has been so highly 
extolled by the gentlemen on the other 
side? What can we think of the proba- 
bility of the duration of a system which 
has sent as many suspected persons to the | 
prison or scaffold, as it has sent recruits 
to the field? | | | 

_ Butit has been urged, that the French 
have distinguished themselves in the field ; 
nor willit be denied, that, independently 
of any other circumstance, the spirit of a 
people, calied forth by the impulse which 
acts so strongly in such a situation, may: 
have the effect to make them brave in the 
moment of action. But their efforts are 
merely the result of a system of restraint 
and oppression, the most terrible and gi- 
gantic that has, perhaps, ever existed. 
They are compelled into the field by. the 
terror of the guillotine—they are sup-- 
ported there only by those resources which 
their desperate situation affords ; and, in: 
these circumstances, what can be the de- 
pendence on the steadiness of their opera- 
tions, or what rational prospect can there 
be of the permanence of their exertions? 
On this ground, the more monstrous and 
terrible the system hasbecome, the greater 
is the probability that it will be speedily 
overthrown. From the nature of the mind 
of man, and the necessary progress of 
human affairs, it is impossible that such a 
system can be of long duration; and 
surely no event can be looked for more 
desirable than a destruction of that sys- 
tem which at present exists, to the misery 
of France and the. terror of Europe. 

As to the question of the hon. gentle- 
man, whether I am never to make peace 
with the Jacobins, it is extremely difficult 
to anwser, and it would be neither pru- 
dent nor rational n.me to give him any 
definitive reply in the present moment. 
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It is a question, the solution of which 
must depend upon a combination of events. 
As circumstances may vary, a different 
line of conduct must necessarily be. pur- 
sued ; nor would it be Sa ia to bind up 
my discretion to act with a regard to 
those contingencies that may arise, by 
pledging myself at present to one set of 
measures. In the present circumstances, 
I have no hesitation to dcclare, that I 
would rather choose to persevere in the 
war, even amidst the worst disasters, and 
should deem such a@ conduct much more 
safe and honourable, than to conclude a 
peace with the ruling powers in France 
on their present system. The question 
of pursuing the war must, in every in- 
stance, depend upon the convenience with 
which it can be carried on to ourselves ; 
and of that you must be best qualified to 
judge. On this great and interesting cri- 
sis, I have no hesitation to state, that I 
should think myself deficient in point of 
candour, if I did not most unequivocally 
declare, that the moment will never come, 
when I shall not think any alternative pre- 
ferable to that of making peace with 
France, upon the system of its present 
rulers. The question I do not now mean 
to argue at large, both from the very ad- 
vanced hour, and from the full discussion 
which it has already received. I shall 
only touch on one or two points which 
have been brought forward by the hon. 
gentleman in the course of his argument. 
His motion is certainly couched in very 
general terms, and such as might take in 
every thing that Ihave contended for. It 
recommends to his majesty to conclude a 
peace whenever it can be done upon safe 
and advantageous terms, without any re- 
ference to the nature and form of govern- 
ment which may exist in France. I like- 
wise am. of opinion, that a safe and advan- 
tageous peace ought to be concluded; 
but that the security and benefits of that 
peace must depend upon the establish- 
ment of a government essentially different 
from the present. Though the motion, 
however, from the general terms in which 
it is expressed, is calculated to gain no 
precise object, it is yet capable of doing 
rauch mischief. It means and says, that 
this House entertains sentiments different 
from those expressed by his majesty .in 
his speech. It holds out to our allies that 
they are no longer to consider us as eager 
in the cause, or acting upon the principles 
in which we embark slong with them; 
while it must impart encouragement: and 
ce to gur enemies. — | 
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The hon. gentleman has said, that 


treaty with the French government would 


afford us as good a iia for the conti- 
nuance of peace, as that which we derived 
from the treaty of Ryswick or Utrecht. 
He then, in his usual way, entered into 
a declamation against kings, and said that 
we might place equal dependence on the 
good faith of the present government of 
France, as on that of the court of Louis 
14th. This I expressly deny; andI af- 
firm, that had that king even succeeded 
in his ambitious projects to their full ex- 
tent, what we should then have suffered 
might have been considered as a deliver- 
ance, compared with what must be the con- 
sequence of success attending the present 
French system. All the splendour of his 
court, all the abilities of his. generals and 
discipline of his armies, all the great ex- 
ertions which he was enabled to make, 
proceeded from a high sentiment of ho- 
nour. The exercise of that power which 
he possessed, however directed to the 
purposes of his ambition, was regulated 
by certain principles, and limited within 
certain bounds. No such principles ac- 
tuate the conduct of the present French 
rulers. They have contrived to banish 
all restraints, and, with an ambition more 
insatiable, they have at their disposal 
means of destruction much more formi- 
dable than that monarch ever possessed in 
the plenitude of his power. 

The hon. gentleman has inaccurately 
stated, that T attach the same degree of 
importance to the restoration of monarchy 
in France, as to the destruction of the 
present system. This is by no means the 
case: I attach importance to the restora- 
tion of monarchy, from an opinion that, 
in the present state of France, some set- 
tled form should take place, in which the 
greater part of the people may be disposed 
to concur.- The ancient government I 
consider as affording the best materials 
upon which they could work, in intro- 
ducing any change into the fabric of their 
constitution. Besides, as I have thought 
it incumbent, in any interference which I 
proposed, in the internal affairs of that 
country, to consult chiefly the happiness 
of the people, monarchy appeared to me 
the system most friendly to their true in- 
terests. In another respect, the hon. 
gentleman has misrepresented me, by 
stating the restitution of monarchy as an 
event which must necessarily be preceded 
by the conquest of France. I consider 


monarchy only ag the standard under 
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which the people of France might be 
united, the more especially as it is that 


form of government which my noble friend 


has proved to be most agreeable to the 
wishes of two-thirds of the inhabitants. 
But it has been said, that even the re-es- 
tablishment of royalty would afford us no 
additional security for the permanence of 
peace, and that the French would still be 
equally formidable to this country. It is, 
however, surely a wild and extravagant 
assertion, that the monarchy of France, 
stripped as it would then be of much of 
its power, and diminished in its revenues, 
should be as formidable as a system which 
has proved itself to be more dangerous 
than monarchy ever was, in the plenitude 
of its power and the height of its 
greatness. 

But there is one part of the argument 
of my noble friend to which I must par- 
ticularly call your attention, and which, 
independently of every other considera- 
tion, precludes even the possibility of our 
treating with France in the present mo- 
ment. A decree has been passed by the 
convention, forbidding to treat with any 
enemy till they shall have evacuated the 
territories of the republic ; and on the 11th 
‘of April it was again decreed, that those 
persons: should be punished with death 
who should propose to treat with any 
power which should not have previously 
acknowledged the independence of the 
French nation, and the unity and indivisi- 
bility of the republic, founded upon li- 
berty and equality. Thus by any pro- 
posal to treat, we should not only incur 
the disgrace of the most abject humilia- 
tion, but absolutely put ourselves at their 
mercy, and subject ourselves to the ne- 
cessity of receiving any terms which they 
might be disposed to dictate. Are you 
then to withdraw your armies, to deprive 
yourself of the co-operation of your allies, 
to forego all your acquisitions, to give up 
Condé, Quesnoi, Tobago, Fort Louis, 
all the factories in the East Indies? Are 
you to abandon all these acquisitions, the 
rewards of your past labours, and the 
pledges of your future success? Should 
‘you consent to do all this, shoyld you 
even hasten to send an ambassador to 
treat with the convention, (and the right 
hon. gentleman, I believe on a former oc- 
casion volunteered himself for that ser- 
vice,) you not only must acknowledge 
‘the unity and indivisibility of the French 
Republic, but you must do so in their 
own way. You must acknowledge it as 
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founded on liberty and equality. You 
must subscribe to the whole of their code, 
and by this act sanction the deposition 
of their sovereign, and the annihilation of 


their legislature. It may be said that gt 
I 


would not insist upon all this to its fu 

extent; but of this I can have but little 
confidence, when I compare their past 
declarations and their conduct. To what- 
ever pitch of extravagance they may have 
reached in what they have said, they have 
always outstript it by what they have 
done. The absurdity of their expressions 


-has in every instance been surpassed by 


the outrages of their conduct; nor can: 
we have any hopes of more moderation 
from any change of parties. In all revo- 
lutions that have hitherto taken place, 
the first recommendation to favour has. 
been hostility to England. The most 
violent party have always predominated. 
The leading feature in their character at 
present is a spirit of military enterprise, 
exerted, not for the purposes of ambition, 
but every where spreading, in its progress, 
terror and desolation. We are called in 
the present age to witness the political 
and moral phenomenon of a mighty and 
civilized people, formed into an artificial 
horde of banditti, throwing off all the re- 
straints which have influenced men in so- 
cial life,. displaying a savage valour di- 
rected by a sanguinary spirit, forming ra- 
pine and destruction into a system, and 
perverting to their detestable purposes, 
all the talents and ingenuity which they: 
derived from their advanced stage of civi- 
lization, all the refinements of art, and 
the discoveries of science. We behold 
them uniting the utmost savageness and 
ferocity of design with consummate con- 
trivance, and skilled in execution, and. 
seemingly engaged in no less than a con- 
spiracy to exterminate from the face of 
the earth all honour, humanity, justice, 
and religion. In this state, can there be 
any question but to resist, where resistance 
alone can be effectual, till such time, as by 
the blessing of Providence upon our endea- 
vousr, we shall have secured the inde- 
pendence of this country, and the general 
interests of Europe. It cannot be doubted, 
that there are many other points brought 
forward by the hon. gentleman with res- 
pect to the conduct of the campaign, and 
the treatment of neutral powers, which I 
am extremely anxious to meet, but into 
which the lateness of the hour forbids me 
to enter. My own strength, as well as 
the patience of the House, is already exe 
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hausted; and I the more willingly post- 
pone them on the present occasion, as 
they will with more propriety form future 
and separate subjects of discussion. 

The House divided on Mr. Fox’s amend- 


ment: | 
Tellers. 
Mr.Grey - - = - 
Yeas ! Mr. Adam - - } 59 
| Sir Peter Burrell - « 
oo Mr. John Smyth - - t 277 


So it passed in the negative. After 
which, the address, as originally moved, 
was agreed to. 


- Lhe King’s answer to the Commons Ad- 

dress. | To the Address of the Com- 

mons his Majesty returned this Answer : 
“ Gentlemen ; 

-“T return you my most cordial thanks 
for this loyal and affectionate address.--It 
is with great satisfaction that. I receive 
the assurances of your continued and de- 
cided support in the prosecution of the 
just and necessary war, in which we are 
engaged.—-This full and explicit dectara- 
tion of your sentiments cannot fail to pro- 
duce the nrost salutary effects in the pre- 
sent important conjuncture.” 


| Earl Stanhope’s Motion for acknowledg- 
_ ing the French Republic.) Jan. 23. Earl 

Stanhope rose, to make his promised mo- 
tion. In the course‘of what he had to 
submit to the House, he should call on 
ministers to point out any of the promises 
they had made to the deluded people of 
France, which they had not broken. 
He should call upon them likewise to 
point out any one of their own predic- 
tions, at the commencement of the war, 
whichhad notbeen belied by theevent. Du- 
ring the last session, a measure was debat- 
ed in both Houses, under the title of the 
Traitorous Correspondence bill. In the 
course of the debates.on that bill, ministers 
held out to the public, that if France could 
not get arms from this country, she could 
not carry on the war. Ifit should appear 
that the people of this country had been 
deluded into something like a consent to 
§0 to war, that was highly. criminal in mi- 
-histers, and the public should be unde- 
ceived. So far was the supposition, that 
the French would be unable to carry on the 
war if deprived of arms from us, from 
being true, that the event had belied it 

wholly ; for the French, it was notorious, 
had arms in abundance, and the very first 
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artillery in the world. They had ‘no less 
than 700,000 muskets. The next point 
upon which the public had been deluded 
by the ministers, in the commencement of 
this war, was, upon the quantity of ammu- 
nition which the French had at that time, 
and their ability to increase it. The public 
were told, that unless the French were 
supplied by others, they soon would be | 
without ammunition. The fact here again 
was notoriously otherwise; for at this 
time they had powder actually made suffi- 
cient for all their armies for seven years 
to come, and saltpetre for seven more. 
They were making saltpetre at this 
moment with prodigious expedition, as 
well asother articles for carrying on the 
war ; in which they were extremely right. 
By reflecting on these facts, ministers 
would see they had cael misled. 
the public, and brought the people to form 
very erroneous notions of the power of 
the French, and of the probable continu- 
ance of the war. The next thing, on 
which the public were deluded, was, that 
the army of France was in-want of cloath- 
ing, and that they must perish in great 
numbers under the inclemency of the 
winter. So far was that from being the 
case, that he was assured, there was no 
army in Europe so well cloathed as the 
French troops; but supposing the French 
troops were badly cloathed, did theirlord- 
ships imagine that men, fighting under the 
ardour of liberty, would feel the want of 
cloathing as much as mercenary troops 
must ? The next thing insisted upon, asa 
proof of the weakness of the French, and 
of their inability to carry on this war, 
was, their want of money. This observa 
tion really surprised him. After what we 
had seen with respect to America, he 
really expected that such an idea would 
not have been hinted at. We all knew 
that money was not the only means of 
carrying on war; for money there were 
many substitutes to be found in pressing 
times; and as the late sir George Savile 
had said, “things that were much esti- 
mated in time of peace, were not so much 
wanted in time of war, and nothing was of 
so much value then, as the measure of 
estimation; and whatever we substituted 
for money was of that nature, and would 
always answer all the purposes of specie.” 
But, in point of fact, there was no want 
of money in France; on the contrary, he 
would venture to assert, without fear of 
contradiction, ‘there was.more silver, more 


gold, and more bullion in France, than in 
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the rest of Europe puf together ; some of 
this wealth they acquired by two measures, 


the one was a forced loan, and the other | 


a voluntary one.—The point next to be 
considered, was that of the French assig- 
nats. This had been called last year “a 
gigantic system of swindling,” and it was 
eaid would be destructive to the interest 
of the French ; for that in reality these 
assignats were worth nothing, and that 
their imaginary value was diminishing 
daily. This idea had always appeared to 
him to be an erroneous one. He had said, 
last year, that, in a speculative point of 
view, French assignats were worth more 
than English bank notes. In this opinion 
he was confirmed; and their lordships 
would see the reason of it ; at this moment 
assignats were 40 per cent. higher than 
they were six months ago. In another 
six months, probably they would be as 
much higher. Why, then, was an assignat 
better property to speculate in than a 
bank note? For a very plain reason—be- 
cause a bank note for ten pounds to-day 
will be only worth ten pounds six months 
hence ; whereas an assignat, of the value 
of ten pounds this day, may be worth 
thirty six months hence. So much for 
the wisdom of our legislature, in making 
a law to prevent the circulation of French 
assignats. Indeed, an act of parliament to 
prevent that, was absurd; and so was the 
other part of the same act which prohi- 
bited the sale of lands in France, which 
were the property of the nation; it had 
not the intended effect ; for the sale of the 
French iands for the use of the French 
Republic, had actually taken place, not- 
withstanding our prohibitory statute. The 
produce.of that sale would, perhaps asto- 
_ nish some of their lordships. . The lands 
in question were estimated at the sum of 
135 millions. sterling. They sold for six 
times this estimated value. This was not 
all: for the lands of France were so much 
sought for by purchasers, that it was 
more difficult to obtain it, than in any 
ether country; and it was sold there un- 
der circumstances that never distinguished 
the sale of land in any other country ; for 
the land of the very camp of the Prussian 
troops was sold while they were in it. 
The next point on which a delusive ex- 
pectation arose on the subject of the war, 
was, that the Prussian, Austrian, and 
English troops were disciplined to the very 
perfection. of military tactics, and that 
the French were a disordered rabble. We 
had: shad, however, some experience which 
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did not authorize this contempt of the 
French for the want of discipline; and he 
knew, from the information of an Austrian . 

general, the combined troops were quite ~ 
alarmed about the discipline of the French 
troops, as well as about their undaunted 
courage. Did their lordships want to 
know the facts on which these assertions 
were founded ? Let them look at the lat- 
ter part of this campaign. What did the 
Austrians say of the French? “ We fight 
them on the Monday and defeat them; 
we fight them on the Tuesday and defeat 
them; we fight them on the Wednesday 
and defeat them. On the Thursday, they 
attack and defeat us. After a defeat, it 
takes us a month to be fit again for the 
field—they return to the charge in twelve 
hours.” Such wasthe superiority of a mi- 
litary Republic over its enemies. He 
wished to know, since we were so much 
given to boasting, what superiority of dis- 
cipline we discovered at Toulon? Had 
we terrified the French at that place, by 
our superior bravery and skill? On the 
contrary, the superiority of the French 
was manifested on that occasion; nor was 
it wonderful; what but confusion could 
have been expected, by any one accustom- 
ed to reflect, from the motley group 
stationed at that place to defendit ? What 
but the most ridiculous disorder cowad 
have been expected from a mixture of 
English, French, Irish, Italian, German, 
and Piedmontese? No two of them un- 
derstanding one another, and yet all called 
upon to understand every order that ‘was 
given to them all; this must have produc- 
ed an entertaining variety, and must have 
resembled the confusion at the Tower of 
Babel? All our plans at that place were 
said to be well laid; and yet we came 
back, without performing what we had so- 
lemnly promised to the French who re- 
ceived us. The next thing upon which 
the people of this country were taught to 
rely, for the success of this war, was, the 
want of corn in France; the proposition 
was, that the French should be starved | 
into submission. Thirty millions of our 
fellow beings, the mass of whom could 
not possibly have offended us, were to be 
starved, because their form of govern- 
ment did not syit the political palate of a 
German despot! Such an idea was too 
horrid to reflect on, if it could be carried 
into effect; but the folly of the idea was 
without a parallel, and the plan would 
soon appear as absurd in effect, as it was 


infernal in. principle ; it had already united 
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the French in many parts much more 


closely than before, and the Jacobins, who. 


certainly had the ruling power in France, 
would be furnished with an apology for a 
measure, which would compel all ss were 
able to beararms,to takethe field; for, un- 
der pretence ofsowing the corn forthearmy, 
it might be difficult for the peasants to 
obtain bread without bearing arms for 
the Republic. But we had taken Tou- 
lon, which was a masterpiece of po- 
licy! Yes, we had, and had lost it; 
and there ended its history, except the 
expense which must attend it, and which 
must be defrayed by the people of Eng- 
Jand.— The noble lord, who seconded 
the motion for the address which that 
House had voted to his majesty, had ob- 
served, that in many things we were una- 
ble to imitate the French; that we could 
- not rise in a mass as they did: that was 
certainly very true, and for which minis- 
ters had a reason, which they perhaps 
‘would not be very ready to assign; the 
truth was, they could not venture to arm 
the people of this country; or, if they 
did, even then the French would have a 
great advantage over us in that respect ; 
-for it was not in France, as unfortunately 
it was in England, with regard to the en- 
listing of soldiers. The soldiers with 
them were not enlisted for life, but only 
for a term of years. The consequence of 
which was, that a man, after serving a 
number of years, returned home to his 
department, and instructed young men 
in tnilitary exercises. There was another 

oint, in which we could not imitate the 

rench in carrying on this war; that was, 
the method of raising the supplies for it ; 
and he would tell their lordships how 
‘stupid it was to suppose, that war could 
not be carried on without money. En- 
thusiasm produced prodigious effects ; it 
_made them bear all the evils of war, not 
merely without a murmur, but in many 
cases with pleasure. It suppressed the 
feelings even of parental affection, Of 
this, there was a memorable instance 
lately in France: Their lordships would 
recollect, there was some time ago, a re- 
port, that in a department in France, 600 
young men had manifested a disposition 
to effect a counter-revolution. “What 
was the effect? The parents of these 
young men appeared at the bar of the 
‘National Convention, and demanded, as 
‘an act of justice, that the heads of such 
traitors should be severed from their 
bodies, without distinction. Their lord- 
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ships had read much of the heroic virtue 
of the ancient Romans. We had all read 
of, and had been accustomed to applaud, 
the conduct of Brutus; great and glo~ 
rious as it was, it was, in comparison to 
this republican enthusiasm, almost cold 
and lifeless: Brutus was an officer, and 
in that character had certain duties to 
discharge? but these were private indivi« 
duals who demanded the death of their 
relatives for the public good. Such were 
the men whom their enemies were te. 
conquer by the efforts of mercenary 
troops! is was not all; for supposing 
all this enthusiasm to be worth nothing, 
were the French without means of pro- 
curing property to carry on the war? 
Those who thought so, would be sadly 
deceived. They have already taken the 
king’s civil list, and they had taken a 
good deal from the clergy, and they 
might take a great deal more; what they — 
already had taken from individuals would 
pay the expense of the next campaign ; 
and resources of this nature were almost 
infinite among them. They had taken 
bells and cast them into cannon, which, 
by the by, was making them more use- 
ful to the Republic, than to have them 
dangling to steeples. Their silver saints 
too, they had pressed into the service, 
and had found their assistance beneficialy, 
What was the treasure of the French? 
Their arms, their stores, their ammuni- 
tion, their strength, their power, their 
numbers; but above all, their zeal and. 
enthusiasm ; such in the aggregate, as 
must render them invincible. | These 
were things not to be imitated by any 
other people in Europe at the present 
moment. Had we any of this zeal, any 
of this enthusiasm, in the mass of the 
people? From all he could collect, there 
was no desire among the people to keep 
up the war.—There was a point almost 
entirely neglected by those who spoke 
oe the subject of the present war. 
Their lordships should recollect how long 
it was since the French revolution hap- 
pened; those who were lads at that time 
were now become men; and those who 
were little children were become boys it 
was upon these that, the French chiefly 
depended; and their way of thinking 
upon political subjects differed widely 
from those moderate men: who first 
brought about the revolution. They; 
many of them, were friends to a limited 
monarchy; but now the mass of the 
French was that of an enthusiastic repub- 
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lic; and even among the few who might 

et be- moderate, the greater part were 
for liberty. This was an important point 
to be considered; much must depend 
upon the opinion of the French people at 


large, in a war where we insisted on their 


taking a certain form of government for 
themselves; and the opfnion of the peo- 
ple at large might be pretty well disco- 
vered by the debates of the Convention, 
which, with other societies added to it, 
certainly had the whole of the. government 
of France, and had possession, properly 
speaking, of the whole country; and 
unless they spoke the sense of the people, 
their power would soon be at an end. 
Let their lordships hear what was said by 
one of the members of the Jacobin club, 
and then judge what was thought of the 
qualification of a patriot in France at this 
time. “ Let us ” said, Du Bois Crancé 
* expel from this society every man who 
cannot prove an act which, if there 


were a counter-revolution, would entitle 


him to be hanged.”? This was well ex- 
pressed by a man whose object it was 
to prove he was a true republican. I 
am, sees his lordship), ready to be 
hanged or guillotined for the cause of 
laberty myself: it is not what I wish or 
call for, but I hope if it became neces- 
~ I should not shrink from it. 

here was an opinion entertained some 
time ago, that ministers were advising his 
majesty to enter into alliance with foreign 
powers, for the purpose of forming a go- 
vernment for France. This being put to 
ministers, was peremptorily denied. He 
should now state the proclamation of lord 
Hood, on taking possession ‘of Toulon: 
s¢ Whereas the sections of Toulon have, 
by their commissioners to me, made a so- 
Jemn declaration in favour of monarchy, 
have proclaimed Louis 17th, son of the 
late Louis 16th, their lawful king, and 
have sworn to acknowledge him, and no 
longer suffer the despotism of the tyrants 
which at this time govern France, but 
will do their utmost to establish monarchy, 
as accepted by their late sovereign in 1789, 
and restore peace to their distracted and 
calamitous country. I do hereby repeat 
what I have already declared to the people 
of the South of France, that I take. pos- 
eession of Toulon, and hold it in trust 
only for Louis 17th, until peace shall be 
ee-established in France, which | hope and 
trust will be soon.” Such was the decla- 
ration of lord Hood. If he had mistaken 
his instructions, ministers should say so, 
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and the blame would attach upon his lord- 
ship. Last session when this subject was 
debated with us, what was the language 
held out by Austria and Prussia, with re- 
gard to a form of government for France ? 
Despotism! What were their views when 
Dumourier corresponded with, and ad- 
vised the prince de Saxe Cobourg—To 
establish despotism in France; and with 
these we had entered into alliance. Lord 
Hood, at Toulon, professez to want the 
constitution established in France in 1789, 
and accepted by Louis the 16th; ‘and at 
this very time, ministers, at Whitehall, 
say to the French, “ we will secure to you 
a monarchy at all events.” How did the 
declaration of his majesty on the 29th of 
October last, tally with the proclamation 
of lord Hood at Toulon, who had ex- 
pressly stipulated for the constitution of 
1789? How did either of them agree 
with the proclamation of general Wurm- 
ser, which stated nothing but positive and 
unlimited monarchy? He must now take 
notice of the protection, which, on the 
part of this country, was promised to such 
of the French as would declare themselves 
in favour of royalty. Protection! What 
protection could we give them? Such 
protection, as we had already given. 
What had happened? Lyons, La Ven- 
dée, and Toulon; all these places had 
been entirely destroyed, and thousands 
had Jost their lives in the course of the 
contest in each place. To hold out pro- 
mises of this kind, when we knew it was 
out of our power to fulfil them, was highly 
immoral; masmuch as it exposed thou- 
sands of deluded creatures to famine, de- — 
spair, and death. He heard much of the 
monstrous government of France, and of 
the sanguinary decrees lately passed in 
the French Convention; but there was a 
distinction to be made between the real 
constitution of France, and the provisional 
government of France. The constitution 
of France was fixed, and definite, and at 
the head of it was the imprescriptible 
rights of man, which were of so excellent 
a nature, that he defied all the philoso- 
phers on earth to improve it. Here he 
read the declaration of the rights of man 
prefixedto the constitution. The basis of 
this declaration was liberty; and equality 
was a part of liberty. By equality was — 
meant, not that all men should be equal 
in property, that was impossible; but 
meant that all men had an equal right, 
by talents and industry, to gain, and having 
gained, to keep their property; had an 
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equal right to ot laws, and an impartial 
administration of justice. We were asked, 
what security could we have for a faithful 
observance of any treaty with the French? 
He would answer, the Brench constitution, 
which was a higher degree of security than 
any other power in Europe could give; 
because the constitution. of France was 
the, act of almost entirely the whole of 
the people of France. But that constitu- 
tion the French had renouneed solemnly, 
and for ever, all thought of interfering 
with any government but their own: this 
was manifested in the 118th and the 119th 
articles of that very constitution, This 
was not all; they had declared, that li- 
- berty is the power which belongs to man, 
of doing every thing that does not hurt 
the rights of another; its principle is na- 
ture ; its rule justice; its protection the 
law ; and its moral limits are defined by 
this maxim, “ Do not to another what 
you would not wish done to yourself.” 
This was the basis of the constitution of 
France. . It was more ; for it was the basis 
of Christianity itself; and yet the French 
people were called Atheists. The consti- 
tution of France was unalterable. With 
regard to the provisional government, 
winder which head were to be taken all 
sanguinary decrees which had _ lately 
passed in the Convention; it was of a tem- 
porary nature, and might be repealed by 
the same authority that passed them. 
This provisional government was erected 
for the purpose of repelling their invaders. 
It was not to this provisional government 
that we were to look, but to the French 
constitution; many parts of which were 
founded on the principles of the British 
‘constitution ; and as to these decrees, of 
which we had heard so much, as he had 
before observed, they might be repealed 
at a breath.— With regard to the charge 
of Atheism, so lavishly heaped on the 
French people, he might dispose of the 
whole of it at once, by saying, that we 
had nothing to do with the religion of 
any other country. But upon that sub- 
ject, those who charged the French people 
with Atheism, were wrong: the truth was, 
there were some Atheists in France before 
the revolution; but who and what were 
they? Pam.:ered, mitred priests, and 


’ gristocrats; none of what are called now 


the Sans Culottes; no, nor any of the 
middle class, by whom the nation is now 
supported. Aristocrats only were Atheists. 
In‘ support .of this, he would give their 
Jordships an instance of what he himself 
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witnessed, when at Paris on his travels, 
A company of people of fashion of both 
sexes met; there was present also a mi- 
nister of a foreign court: the entertain- 
ment consisted of a debate, in which there 
were, as was generally the case in debat- 
ing assemblies, two champions, from 
whom the company expected the greatest 
instruction or amusement, and some infe- 
rior orators, now and then to support 
some trifling parts. The question was 
not, whether there was or was not a God ? 
But whether inculeating the doctrine that 
there was a God, was not too gross an 
imposture upon the credulity of mankind ? 
Oue of these champions supported the 
affirmative of this proposition, and the 
other only thought it a harmless and jus- 
tifiable imposture. In the course of this 
debate, none were more delighted than 
some dignified clergy who were present. 
[Here there were some murmurs in the 
House.] His lordship said, it was bad, 
very bad ; and instead of entertaining him, 
excited his horror; but he related it, to 
show to the House that the Atheists in 
France were aristocrats, and for the. pur- 
pose also of observing, that it was in 
Franee, as in most other countries, the 
middling and the lower classes had some 
reverence for religion, and that the charge 
of Atheism against the whole of the French 
people was, like many other charges 
against them ia the mass, wholly un- 
founded. It was true, indeed, that reli- 
gion had been treated with some levity 
among the French, and this was more oc- 
casioned by the clergy themselves, than 
by any other class of men;-they made a 
mere trade of religion, fer the purpose of 
deluding the populace ; and they kept tip; 
by fanaticism, a system of deception for 
the most infamous purposes ; they taught 
the poor and simple creatures who bore 
arms for a standard of royalty in France 
to depend upon the religion for which 
they ought, and pretended, by the most 
barefaced tricks, to perform what could 
not be done by natural agency. This 
would be evident, by a list of the tools of 
their trade, which had been taken in a 
camp belonging to some of these royal» 
ists— ; 
The Bishop of Durham said, he could 
not sit still to hear any more of what the 
noble earl proposed to deliver upon the 
subject ofreligion ; it might, perhaps, he 
well adapted for the amusement of the 
National Convention, or the club of Ja+ 
cebins, but it appeared to him to have ne 
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connexion with the motion with which it 
was understood the noble earl was to con- 
clude. 

Earl Stanhope said, he really meant no- 
thing disrespectful to religion; he only 
meant to expose some of the very shame- 
ful tricks of its professors. But, to pro- 
ceed to his motion. He thought it his 
duty to make it ; for, in his conscience he 
believed that this war was entered into by 
misconception, and had been carried on 
by misrepresentation. The calamities al- 
ready attending it were dreadful and 
alarming; 2@ continuance of it might be 
the ruin of the country. He should con- 
clude with moving, ‘“* That an humble 
Address be presented to his majesty, 
humbly to represent to his majesty, that 
the French nation have expressly recog- 
nized the sacred principle, that no coun- 
try ought to interfere with the internal go- 
vernment of another independent state, 
and that by the new constitution of France 
it is declared, that ‘ The French people is 
* the natural ally of free nations; that it 
* does not interfere in the government of 
‘ other nations, and that it does not suffer 
* that other nations should interfere with 
‘ its own ;’ and humbly to beseech his ma- 
jJesty, in his equity and his justice, imme- 
‘diately to acknowledge the French Re- 
pus and thereby to lay the- foundation 

or a speedy reconciliation and a lasting 
peace.” 
_ Lord Abington said, that if the noble 
Jord’s. motion had been that the present 
Republican anarchy of France was the 
fittest government for the blood-thirsty 
robbers and impious murderers of that 
country, and that we, acknowledging this, 
should bind ourselves to keep them in 
that state as the one best adapted for such 
a race of monsters, and not suffer them to 
have a monarchical or any better form of 
etre whatever, he would, with 

eartfelt pleasure and satisfaction second 
the noble lord’s motion; but the motion 
being what it was, in his opinion, the best 
argument against it was—a good loud 
horse-laugh. 

Lord Darnley opposed the motion as 
being extremely dangerous at the present 
moment, and dissented so far from the 
sentiments of the noble mover, that he 
though: that the minister who should pro- 
pose either to treat for, or accept peace, 
withthe French government would deserve 
to lose his head. 


The motion was negatived. 
" [VOL XXX. ] 
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| came before a court of justice. 
| unexampled trial, the lord advocate was 


Earl Stanhope’s Motion respecting Mr. 
Muir's Trial.] .Jan. 31. Earl Stanhope 
rose and observed, tliat he did not sup- 
pose he would be contradicted, when he 
asserted that an examination into the prac- 
tice of the courts of justice of this ae 
dom, and whatever appertained to them, 
and the conduct of the judges, were im- 
portant trusts, and such as involved their 
lordships in a correspondent and essential 
duty to examine into either with care and 
deliberation, when any thing oecurred 


which had the semblance of injustice or 


oppression. The question which he should 
submit to their lordships, was one to which 
from its singular oppression, he could not 
suppose that they were strangers. If it 
were asked, if he had a precedent for 
what he was going to move, he would re- 
ply that, in his mind, precedents were un- 
necessary, where oppression was great, or 
misconduct manifest; for it was the 
inalienable right of the people, not to 
hold precedents necessary, where Magna 
Charta was abused, or the laws stretched 
to a degree unjustifiable. If, therefore, 
some noble lords required precedents to 
bear him out in his arguments, he would 
meet them on this ground, and state threg, 
which were strictly in point. Inthe reign 


of William and Mary, there were four 


acts passed to reverse four different at- 
tainders. Three of these, particularly, 
must occur to the mind of ever noble 
lord present. ‘Theywere those which re- 
ferred to alderman Cornish, Algernon 
Sydney, and lord Russel, who were charg- 
ed with sedition and treason. In 1689 a 
bill was brought in to reverse the sentence 
of the court against Alderman Cornish. 
[Here the noble earl called upon the 
clerk of the House to read extracts from 
the Journals in corroboration of his as- 
sertions]. From these precedents earl 
Stanhope proceeded to observe, that the 
bill for reversing the attainder against al- 
derman Cornish, passed the Lords in four 
days, and was sent down to the Commons 
for their concurrence. The attainder 
against Algernon Sydney and lord Russel 
were also made void by a similar process, 
in consequence of the recommendation of 


his majesty. These were the grounds on 


which he would bring forward his motion 
with respect to Mr. Muir, the proceedings 
against whom, he pronounced to be or 
the most unjustifiable nature, that eves 
In this 


suffered to bring forward every circum- 
[40] : 
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stance which he thought necessary to cri- 
minate the panel; and though the most 
prominent charges brought against him 
on his trial were not contained in the in- 
dictment, still the panel, who, according 
to law and justice, ought to have availed 
himself of the circumstance, was not ad- 
mitted to do 30, because the lord advocate 
declared, that ifthe charges were then in- 
serted, the indictment would cover the 
walls of the court. What would their 
lordships say to the managers of the im- 
peachment, if they had omitted several of 
their most important charges against Mr. 
Hastings, and afterwards attempted to 
pror him guilty thereon? Surely their 

ordships would not suffer them to profit 
by their own negligence? Nothing could 
be more abird, or derogatory to the prin- 
ciples of law, or of common sense. But 
the principle, when attempted to be es- 
tablished on the impeachment, was four 
several times repelled by their lordships in 
the case of Warren Hastings. His lord- 
‘ship read a statement of what passed in 
‘Westminster-hall, in each of the instances 
he had referred to, and mentioned the re- 

olutions of the House, on each occasion, 
flelivered in Westminster-hall by the lord 
chancellor. *Now, if this could not be 
suffered in the case of Mr. Hastings, who 
‘was to have months, and even years, to 
‘prepare his defence, how much more for- 
cibly did it apply to Mr, Muir, who was 
‘to answer on the moment. . It was incon- 
‘sistent, too, with the practice of Scotland ; 
‘for an indictment was made out, the facts 
alleged were set forth, and a copy of this 
was given to the defendant. Why? That 
he might know the crime with which he 
was charged in time to prepare his defence. 
But what would their lordships say when 
they heard that facts were peoueht for- 
ward in evidence not charged ‘in the in- 
dictment ? Thiswasnot all; Mr. Muir was 
obliged, by the practice of the court, to 
give in a list of the witnesses the day be- 
fore the trial. Then, after seeing all 
that he meant to prove in his justification, 
the prosecutor was suffered to bring forth 
new facts against him, of which no notice 
had been given him, under the pretext of 
their being collateral to the ‘main point, 
and for which he could not, even if he 
had had a hundred witnesses in the court 
that could refute them, have adduced any 
of them, because their names had not been 
given in the day before. | By this means 
the gentleman was entrapped in a manner 
most outrageous to all ideas of common 
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justice.~There were other circumstances, 
in this trial equally at variance with allthe 
principles which we reverenced ; and the 
same facts occurred in the trial of the 
rev. Mr. Palmer, a man of most disinter- 
ested integrity, and whose conduct was so 
exemplary, that he could not avoid. speci- 
fying an instance. He was patronised by 
the late duke of Rutland, who proposed to 
give him a valuable living; but from mo- 
tives of conscience he refused it. Another 
and a most affecting proof of his integrity, 
and of his amiable manners, was, that a 
young gentleman whom he had educated, 
of the name of Ellis, was so attached by 
gratitude and esteem to hishonoured mas- 
ter, that he had determined to abandon 
all his connexions in life, and to accom- 
pany Mr. Palmer in his exile to Botany 
Bay. This endearing instance of generous 
attachment he mentioned to prove, that 
this dreadful sentence, after a trial so ex- 
traordinary, had been passed on a most 
venerable and admired character. In his 
instance, there had been a misnomer. ‘The 
objection was over-ruled; they tried him 
by the false name, but when they came to 
pass sentence, they took care to callhim 
by his real name ; thus the person who was 
punished was not the person who was tried, 
Challenges, too, were made of several of 
the jurors, upen grounds that ought to 
have been irresistible; nay, one of the 
jurors felt the farce of the objection so 
strongly, that he requested permission to 
withdraw; this was over-raled. If all this 
was the law of Scotland, he would only 
observe, that Scotland had no more h- 
berty, ‘than it had under the race of the 
Stuarts. All that he contended for was, 
that they should inquire into. the trials. 
He desired only that the sentences passed 
against these persons should not be put in 
execution until their lordships should have 
time to inquire, for nothing was more 
clear than that they ought to prevent the 
evil consequences of these harsh and in- 
discreet proceedings; not to suffer them 
first to take place, and then find that they 
were wrong. He had some similar motions 
in his hand, for the four cases that had 
already occurred in Scotland, of Mr. 
Muir, Mr. Palmer, Mr. Skirving, and Mr. 
Margarot. He concluded by moving the 
first, ** That an humble address be pre- 
sented to his majesty, humbly to represent 
to his majesty that this House has been 
informed that Thomas Muir, esq. who was 
tried before the high court of justiciary at 
Edinburgh, in the month of August last, 
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upon a charge of sedition, has been con- cation. by writ of error, or by appeal to 


demned and sentenced_to be transported 
beyond seas, for the space of fourteen 
years ; and farther to represent to his ma- 
jesty, that this House intends to proceed, 
without delay, to examine the circum- 
stances of such condemnation and of such 
sentence; and therefore humbly to be- 
seech his majesty, that the said Thomas 
Muir, esq. may not be transported be- 
yond the seas, until this House shall have 
had sufficient time to make such examina- 
tion.” | | 

_ ‘The Earl of Mansfield was never more 
astonished, than he was at what had fallen 
from the noble earl. It was a heterogene- 
ous mixture of he knew not what, founded 
on flights of fancy that soared beyond the 
comprehension of reason. To follow the 
noble lord through the wilderness of his 
Imagination, would be to lose sight of 
the beaten track of common sense, and 
stray into the unfrequented paths of 
wild imagination. The attention which 
he took the liberty to claim at present, re- 
pected what the noble earl had advanced 
on the subject of the justiciary courts of 
Scotland, and to this he could take upon 
him to answer, that in no court under the 
glorious constitution of this country, had 
justice been administered with more fide- 
lity. Whenever the noble earl tliought 
proper to bring the proceedings of that 
court before their lordships’ tribunal, he 
pledged himself to justify the proceedings 
of the court below, and clearly demon- 
strate, that the sentences lately passed by 
the court of justiciary were strictly con- 
formable to the law of Scotland. As to 
what the noble lord had advanced re- 
specting Algernon Sydney, lord Russel, 
&c. that was totally irrelevant to the 
question, The present culprits were to 
be tried by the laws of Scotland, and not 


of England. Did the noble earl wish to | 


ty delinquents in Scotland by the laws 
of England? Did he wish to deprive 
them of their own constitution, and sub- 
ject them to laws to which they never, in 
their representative capacity, assented ? 
If he did not, then the present motion 
was ridiculous in the extreme; for it 
-went to this purport, that the House 
should without any document to ascertain 
a fact, address his majesty to postpone 
the sentence of a court of justice. The 
courts of Scotland, like the courts of. 
England, were open to revision of any 
sentence, if that sentence was deemed 
unjust ; but instead of the regular appli- 


the throne, an attempt was set on, foot, 
by unfair accounts of the trial, to excite 
the people to rebel against the justice of 
the sentence. God forbid, that the 
judges should have their characters 
weighed by the editors of newspapers: 
justice would then be, as in France, at 
the mercy of interested individuals. To 
the present motion he should give his 
decided negative. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that had the 
fact, with respect to the admission of evi- 
dence of things not contained in’ the 
indictment, been brought before them b 
petition, he should have thought it his 
duty to go into the inquiry, but he could 
not entertain it as brought forward ‘in the 
motion. | ae. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had 
endeavoured to persuade the noble lord 
not to bring forward the important ques. 
tion in a way in which it could not be 
entertained ; and even now he hoped he 
would withdraw it, that it might be 
brought forward in a more regular way. 
It*was no wonder that these trials had 
so warmly interested the feelings of man- 
kind, since, that men in Scotland should 
be transported to Botany Bay for four- 
teen years for what in England had raised 
others to the most splendid situations, 
was calculated to excite, surprise, and 
even more unpleasant sensations. . There 
were circumstances attending these trials, 
which were most dreadful in their nature, 
and reflected no small disgrace on the 
jurisprudence of Scotland; he,alluded to 
witnesses, who were produced against 
the panel, being threatened with Hai 
sonment for life, if they did not disclose 
every thing required by the court of jus- 
ticlary. : a 

The Lord Chancellor said, that _in 
the situation in which he stood, it 
became him to deliver a few words on 
the most extraordinary motion he had 
ever heard; for granting even that 
there had been in the cases alluded 
to, a mis-trial, that any doubts were en- 
tertained of the legality of any part of 
their proceedings, that the verdict of the 
jury had not been justified by the evi- 
dence, ‘that the conduct of the judges 
had. in any degree been-founded in mis- 
apprehension of the case, that there had 
been a misapplication of the law, or, in 
short, if there had been any thing irre- 
gular in the trial, verdict or sentence, 
there was a remedy ‘provided by the con- 
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stitution, for bringing the whole into re- 
vision. But who ever heard of an ad- 
dress being moved for in this House, to 
pray his majesty to postpone the execu- 
tion of a sentence? Nothing was more 
certain than that human judgment might 
err; and not a year, not an assize, not a 
term almost passed, without instances of 
cases being brought into that state, when 
one judge was happy to have his judg- 
ment revised by his brothers, and when, 
by more deliberate discussion of a ques- 
_ tion, any error into which he might have 
fallen might be corrected, to the ease and 
remedy of the parties concerned. Cruel 
and hard would be the situation of a 
judge, if such means were not given him, 
of retracting any misapprehension or 
error into which he had fallen. What 
was the way in which this was to be 
done? By the person who stood con- 
victed by a jury of his country of a crime, 
presenting a petition stating the hardship 
of his case, and praying his majesty to 
interfere with the gracious exercise of his. 
prerogative. Was itso here? Had any 
petition been presented by the persons 
tried in Scotland? No such thing. He 
could take upon him to say, that such 
was the anxiety of those whose duty is 
is to advise his majesty in that to which 
his own disposition so constantly leads 
him, for the clear ascertainment of the 
legality of the sentences in question, that 
though no petition had been presented 
by the parties, an inquiry had been 
made; and he would take upon himself 
to say, that when this paper should be 
laid before their lordships, they would see 
that no pains had been spared to deter- 
Maine whether any circunistances had oc- 
curred either of irregularity in the trials, 
or of i ned in the sentence. If ever 
their lordships should think proper to 
entertain an inquiry into the case, he 
would pledge himself that they should 
find the conduct of the judges of Scot- 
land had been such as their lordships 
would always desire to find in men en- 
trusted with functions so important. The 
noble earl had referred to resolutions of 
that House, as a gtound for arraigning 
the proceedings on the trials. ‘The 
Scotch judges neither could know off- 
cially, nor be guided by any resolutions of 
that House; they could act only by the 
practice of their own court, and it was 
certain that all the instances quoted b 
the noble earl were clearly within su 
practice. . The lord advocate had a right 
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to prove facts collateral with the main’ 
fact, though not specially stated in the 
indictment, With respect to the misno- 
mer, though such an error would be fatal 
in the strict proceedings of the English 
courts, it was not so in Scotland: it was 
their doctrine, that the identity of a per- 
son was better proved by his joining issue 
in the trial, and thereby acknowledging 
himself to be the person meant, than by 
being perfectly correct in the spelling of. 
his name. In the same way with respect 
to the challenges, nothing could be more 
absurd than the grounds on which they 
were made. To challenge jurors because 
they had entered into associations, was in 
fact to challenge all that was respectable 
in the country; for almost every man of 
rank or respect, had at that time asso 

| cjated for the purpose of supporting the 
constitution. In short, all the objections 
which had been made against these trials 
were something in the nature of the 
speech of the man, who being put on his 
trial, said, he would swear the peace 
against the judge, for he had a design 
upon his life. 

Lord Thurlow agreed that nothing was 
more becoming their lordships’ wisdom 
and prudence, than to be careful how they 
gave countenance to reflexions rashl 
thrown out on the administration of ‘cri- 
minal jurisprudence. It was of the uts 
most consequence to the good order and 
well-being of the country; and indeed its 
prosperity depended on the confidence 
which men had in the purity with which 
our laws were administered. Their lord- 
ships would therefore be always indisposed 
to any motion of censure, made lightly, 
against judges; and he could not help 
saying that the present motion, from the 
manner in which it was made and sup- 
ported, was of that sort, for the noble eart 
had referred their lordships to four acts 
reversing judgments of attainder passed 
in 1689. Their lordshipswould recollect 

-the period at which these acts had passed; 
it was immediately after the revolution, 
when a very just and violent ferment éxe 
isted generally in the minds of the people 
in consequence of the most cruel, vindic- 
tive, and unprincipled administration of 
justice, that had ever been practised in 
any country. Would it be fit that their 
lordships should now make a resolution, 
grounded on an analogy between the 
judgments lately passed in Scotland, and 
the proceedings which these four acts re- 
versed? The natural consequence - of 
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confidence which men had in the adminis- 
tration of justice, to deprive the magis- 
trates of the just authority which the 
ought to possess in the exercise of their 
functions. .He agreed with the noble 
earl in the general doctrine which he had 
laid down with respect to criminal accu- 
sation. Whenever a man was charged 
and put upon his trial for a criminal of- 
fence, every tittle of that offence ought to 
be precisely described in the indictment, 
so as to be previously made known to him, 
that he might prepare his answer and de- 
fence; and it was equally a clear principle 
in criminal jurisprudence that ne one 
article should afterwards be added, so as 
to take the defendant by surprise. And 
this was not only the uniform practice of 
the criminal courts in England, but it was 
also a principle generally in the law of 
Scotland. In one particular instance in 
the criminal law of Scotland, that which 
in their law is called art and part, and 
which is equivalent to what in England we 
call accessary before the fact, a greater 
degree of generality and looseness was 
permitted, than is suffered in England, or 
than in any other part of the Scots cri- 
minal law. This was done by an act of 
James 6th, the preamble of which sets 
forth, that, whereas it was difficult to 
prove the crime of art and part, if the 
same precision in the statement of facts 
was required that was necessary for other 
species of guilt, it permitted them to 
charge art and part generally without enu- 
merating the particular facts that consti- 
tuted the corpus delicti. It was fit, for the 
better understanding the question, that 
their lordships should know the manner 
in which the indictment was made up in 
the Scots proceedings. The indictment 
begins with setting forth the corpus delicti, 
which they call the major proposition of 
the syllogism, and this is alleged gene- 
rally; it then proceeds to the minor part 
‘of the syllogism, in which are enumerated 
all the facts, which if proved, go to con- 
‘stitute the general charge, or major of the 
prope tion: This corpus delictz the judges 
first found ; that is, they declared whether 
they found the charge was relevant, and 
whether, if the facts of the minor propo- 
‘sition were proved, it amounted to the 
‘species of crime libelled in the major 
“part of the syllogism, and inferred the 
‘punishment belonging to such crime. 
“The judges having found the relevancy, 
“referred the whole to the jury, who had 
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to decide on the whole case, and who, 
from the evidence were to find a verdict 
accordingly. The criminal law of Scot~ 
land in this case had never been, according 
to the Scots judges, what had been sup-: 
posed to be the law of England in certain 
questions. 
with sir George Mackenzie, whose name 
deserved much higher praise and more re- 
spectful treatment than it had lately met. 
with, that there was a degree of harshness 
in charging a man generally as art and 
part ina crime, without specifying the 
facts which constituted the crime; ‘but 
until he should hear that a defendant had‘ 
applied to the discretion of the judges for 
relief, from actual hardship under the 
severity of this statute, and that they had. 


It was impossible to deny 


refused it, he certainly should not consider 


it as a charge against the judges, that a 


person had been so tried. It was the 
statute law of the land, and the learned 
lord on the woolsack had truly said, that: 
the questiqn was not whether the law. 
itself was severe or not. With respect to 
the observation of the noble earl, that @ 
misnomer in the case of one of the persons 
had not been permitted to operate in 
his favour; to this, he said, that un- 
doubtedly in England, if pleaded, the in- 


dictment would fall to the ground ; but 


in Scotland less strictness was required ; 
and whether our strictness or their loose- 
ness was most favourable to substantial 
justice, he would not stop to inquire, for 
the question was, whether they had acted 
conformably to their own practice. So 
far as he could judge from what he had 
read of the proceedings on the trial, the 
counsel for the defendant seemed them- 
selves not to have persisted in the ob- 
jection, probably because they knew that 
it would have only occasioned a new in- 
dictment, and given an interval of 15 arb 
The specific crime charged on the gentle- 
men whose cases had produced this dis- 
cussion, was that of verbal sedition, which 
seemed by the Scots judges to be consi- 
dered as an offence at common law, an 


in him to controvert, though it seemed 
to him, it had no higher origin than the 
statute of James the Ist. against leasin 
making, as the statutes of Edward Ist, an 


‘of scandalum magnatum, were the foun- 
dation of our law of libel. 


“ verbal sedition” was indeed improper 
because figurative and metaphorical ; the 
true crime of sedition was well defined 


and understood in the Scots law, and 


The term 


opinion which it would be presumptuous ° 


/ 
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clearly answered to what.were here called 
routes, .or unlawful assemblies, where the 
people were stirred up to riotous acts 


against the peace,. and which in both 


countries was clearly distinguished from 
the crime of high treason, which required 
eitheran overt act of compassing the death 
of the king, of svyine war, &c. This act 
‘of James against leasing making had sub- 
jected the criminal to capital punishment ; 
but by the 3rd of queen Anne, it was re- 
duced to the level of what in England we 
called misdemeanor, and restricted to an 
arbitrary punishment of fine, imprison- 
ment, or banishment. If these persons 
had been tried in England for the same 


offence, they would have been tried for. 


misdemeanor; and.if convicted, would 
have received the sentence commonly an- 
nexed to such guilt. What particular 
circumstances there might be in the tem- 

er and disposition of the people of Scot- 
and, in the nature of the case, or in the 
general state of the kingdom, to induce 
the judges of Scotland to inflict the very 
severest sentence within the grasp of their 
discretion under the act of queen Anne; 
whether that act gave them any such dis- 
cretion, or what additional latitude they 
conceived to derive from the act of the 
25th of his present majesty, it «was not 
for him to determine; nor indeed was it 
the business of this day to inquire. It 


was always his wish to believe that judges. 


acted with a sound discretion. It was 
idle to say, however, that lapses did not 
accur to judges, and that errors were not 
incident to all human tribunals, as well as 
to all human conduct; judges would be 
placed in a most unfortunate situation, if 
opportunities were not furnished them to 
re-consider. their conduct, so that they 
might not persist in error. The learned 
lord on the woolsack had truly said, that 
in all cases where the judges had either 
mistaken the law or abused their discre- 
tion, the constitutional course was, for 
the persons aggrieved to petition his ma- 
jesty for redress ; whose gracious inclina- 
tion and undoubted prerogative it was 
not only to temper the harshness of legal 
judgments, but to prevent the erroneous 
decisions of his courts of criminal justice 
from being oppressive to his subjects; and 
nothing was so wise as the gracious ex- 
ercise of this prerogative, for it tended to 
preserve that confidence in the due ad- 
ministration of the laws, which was ‘so 
necessary to the well-being and order of 


society, 
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. The question being put, their lordships 
divided: Contents, }; Not Contents, 49.. 


- Protest respecting the Trial of Mr. 
Muir.} On the rejection of earl Stan- 
hope’s motion, the following protest was 
entered on the Journals: 
Dissentient. ; | 

Ist, Because the attending to the due 
administration of justice, and the, watching, 
over the conduct of the various courts in 
this kingdom, is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the business of. this 
House, and is at all times also one of its 
most essential duties. 2, Because it ob» 
viously appears to be proper to examine 
into the justice and legality of a sentence, 
before it is executed, and not to permit 
it to be executed first, and then to ex- 
amine into its justice and legality after- 
wards. 3, Because, for want of such 
timely interference on the part of, this 
House, it has formerly happened, that, 
within a short time, no less than four un- 
just and illegal judgments were actually 
carried into execution, as appears from 
the respective attainders of the innocent 
sufferers having been afterwards reversed 
and made void (when it was too late) by 
four acts of parliament, made and passed 
in the fitst year of the reign of their late 
majesties king William and queen Mary, 
namely in the cases of alderman Coynis 
Alice Lisle, Algernon Sydney, and lord 
Russel. 4, Because it is contrary to the 
first and immutable principles of natural 
justice, that any thing to the premier of 
a defendant should be brought before a 
jury. in a criminal prosecution, that is 
‘‘ only collateral, not in issue, nor neces- 
sary in the conclusion.” _ 5, Because it is 
not (nor ought to be) competent for the 
prosecutor to produce any evidence to 
support any matter that is not charged in 
the indictment: that is to say, distinctly 
and precisely charged, and not by mereepi- 
thets or general words, such as oppression, 
sedition, vexation, or the like. 6, Because, 
in like manner it isnot (nor ought to be) 
competent for a prosecutor to produce 
any evidence to prove any crime to have 
been committed by a defendant in any 
other particular than that wherein it is in 
the indictment expressly charged to have 
been committed. 7, Because no such 
proceedings as those above stated, nor 
any of them, can be justified under pre- 
tence, that “ If it had been necessary to 
specify in the indictment all the facts 
against the defendant, the indictment 
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would have covered, by its magnitude, 
the walls of the court.”” And 8, Because 
in one year of the trial of Warren Hast- 
ings, esq., namely in the year 1790, there 
were no less than four decisions of the 
House of Lords upon this subject, viz. on 
the 25th of February, when the lords re- 
solved, ‘‘ That the managers for the 
Commons be not admitted to give evi- 
dence of the unfitness of Kelleram for the 
appointment of being a renter of certain 
lands in the province of Bahar; the fact 


of such unfitness of the said Kelleram not 


beng charged in the impeachment.” And 
again on the 4th of May, when the lords 
decided, “‘ That it is not competent to the 
managers for the Commons to put the 
following question to the witness upon 
the seventh article of charge, viz. Whe- 
ther more oppressions did actually exist 
under the new institution than under the 
old?” And again on the 18th of May, 
when the House of Lords resolved, ‘“* That 
it is not competent to the managers for 
the Commons to give evidence of the 
enormities actually committed by Deby 
‘Sing; the same not ‘being charged in the 
mpeachment.”? And again on the 2nd 
day of June, when the Lords resolved, 
«‘ That it is not competent for the mana- 
gers, on the part of the Commons, to 
give any evidence upon the seventh article 
of the impeachment, to prove that the 
letter of the 5th of May 1781, is false, in 
any other particular than that wherein it 
is expressly charged to be false.” The 
‘said decisions of the House of Lords are 
founded upon principles not peculiar 
to trials by impeachment. They are 
fuunded upon common sense, and on the 
immutable principles of justice. In Scot- 
land those principles are peculiarly neces- 
‘sary to be adhered to, inasmuch as by 
the laws of that part of the kingdom, a 
defendant is obliged to produce a com- 
‘plete list ofall his witnesses in exculpation, 
‘the day before the trial. That alone ap- 

ears'to mea considerable hardship. But 
if, after such list is actually delivered in 
by the defendant, any facts (er supposed 
facts) not particularly set forth as crimes 
in the indictment, may, on the following 
day, for the first time, and without notice, 
be suddenly brought out in evidence upon 
_ the trial against the defendant ; such de- 
fendant, from such an entrapping mode 


‘oftrial, may be convicted, although inno- 


‘cent. _ Such proceedings (whcther sup- 


ported or unsupported by ‘any old Scotch 
statute passed in’ arbitrary times)- ought, 
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I conceive, to be revised. For, in a free 
country, there ought not to be one mode’ 
of administering justice to one man,; 
namely, to Mr. Hastings, and an opposite - 
mode of administering justice to another 
man, namely, to Mr. Muir. — 

4 : STANHOPE, 


. 
’ 


The King’s Message respecting the Dis- 
embarkation of Hessian Troops.) © Mr. 
Secretary Dundas presented the followin 
Message from his Majesty. 

“ GzorcE R. ae 

‘“‘ His Majesty thinks it proper to ac- 
quaint the House of Commons, that-a 
corps of Hessian-troops, taken into the 
pay of Great Britain, to be employed on 
foreign service, having been brought to 
the appointed place of rendezvous off the 
Isle of Wight, his majesty has found -it 
necessary, with a view tothe preventing 
any sickness taking place among the said 
troops from their continuance on board of 
the transports, to order them to be dis- 
embarked, and to be stationed, for -the 
present, on the Isle of Wight, at Ports- 
mouth, and at places adjacent. G. R.” . 


» 


- Debate in the Commons on the Treaty 
with the King of Sardinia.] Mr.:Pitt hav- 
ing moved, “ That the copy of the Treaty 
with the King of Sardinia be referred to: 
the committee of supply,” eee 
Mr. Fox said, he considered this treaty 
to be one which his duty to his consti- 
tuents did not permit him to assent to — 
without some observations, and a satisfac 
tory answer to those observations. - He 
had never conceived that it could be wise 
to enter into any treaty by which we were 
to receive nothing and to give every thing, 
or to bind ourselves to maintain a perpe- 
tual war for the benefit of the party with 
whom we contracted, without something 
stipulated in our favour that mightbe held 
an equivalent for so hazardous an engage- 
ment. When he looked at the treaty, he 
should have supposed that the king of 
Sardinia had it in his power to put into 
our possession the port of Nice, or to af- 


ford us an easy passageinto France through _ . 


his territory of Savoy. These, indeed, 
would have been advantages for which we 
ought to have given something in return; 
because, - under - certain - circumstances,. 
they might have contributed much to the 
facility of carrying on a war with France. 


‘But, when he recollected the circumstances 


under: which the treaty was made, he 


found -that the king of Sardinia had lost 
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both Nice and Savoy before we thought 
of entering into any negociation on the 
subject. 
of the king of Sardinia might be useful 
in the prosecution of the war; but in ob- 
taining assistance we ought to estimate 
the benefits on either part, as well what 
we gave as what was to be given us. By 
this treaty the king of Sardinia was bound 
only to maintain 50,000 men for the de- 
fence of his own territories. If we had 
expected any thing more of him we had 
been miserably disappointed ; for that part 
of France which was justly supposed to 
have been the most averse from the pre- 
sent reigning system in Paris, and there- 
fore the most likely to enter into our views, 

ar from receiving any support from the 
king of Sardinia, had been left to pay the 
forfeit of what the Convention called 
treason to the republic. What, then, did 
we gain by this treaty, in stipulation or 
in fact? That the king of Sardinia should 
keep up a force to defend his own territo- 
ries.. What did we engage to perform? 
Not only to pay a subsidy of 200,000/. a 
year, in aid of maintaining this force, but 
to restore to the king of Sardinia all those 
territories which the French had -wrested 
from him, while we were sitting quietly by 
and boasting of our neutrality. Unless 
we could afford to make war for.ever ; un- 
less we supposed ourselves exempted from 
the ordinary vicissitudes of human affairs, 
we might be reduced to purchase peace 
by great sacrifices on our own part, in 
order to make good opr engagements 
with the king of Sardinia, or to subject 
ourselves to the reproach of breach 
of faith, by making peace without ob- 


taining the restoration of his territories. 


One would have thought, that for all this 
the king of Sardinia was to do some- 
thing of equal importance for us; but in 
the treaty we looked for an equivalent in 
vain. We were not only to pay him for 
keeping up a force to defend the territo- 
ries he had still remaining, but bound our- 
selves to make peace without restoring to 
him the territories he had lost. For the 


sake of argument, he would admit that the. 


restoration of Savoy to the king of Sardi- 
nia was necessary to the balance of Eu- 
rope, and that no peace ought to be made 
with France but upon that condition. 
Why, even in this case, fetter ourselves 
with an engagement which we could not 
possibly know that we should be able to 
fulfil ? When the timeof treating for peace 
came, with how much more advantage, 
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and how much more honour to ourselves? 
should we have said, “* The king of Sardi- 
nia is not to be oppressed because he ig 
weak. In all transactions between nations, 
justice is to be regarded as well as power, 
The restoration of Savoy is demanded by 
justice, and essential to the future tranv 
quillity of Europe. We shall listen to no 
propositions for peace of which this is not 
a preliminary.” With how much more ad- 
vantage and honour might we thus have 
stipulated for the restoration of Savoy, if 
this miserabletreaty had never been made. 
We should then have stood forward as the 
protectors of the weak, and the defenders 
of the balance of power. Now, we had 
not given, but sold our assistance to the 
king of Sardinia~and sold it, for what? 
For nothing. Ministers having done this, 
and the House having sanctioned it, they 
were next to call upon the people of Eng- 
land to pay a subsidy of 200,000/; He 
knew, that in every war to be carried on 
by a confederacy, we must pay the weaker 
powers whom we engaged in that confe- 
deracy; but we were not certainly to pay 
them all; nor those whom we did, for der 
fending themselves. Did we suppose, on 
the present occasion, that the king of 
Sardinia had no inclination to defend his 
own dominions? If we did, our money 


‘should have been asked for as a grant, not 


as a stipulation which was to involve us in 
difficulties of a thousand times more con- 
sequence than the value of our money. We 
could not, however, suppose that the king 
of Sardinia was not inclined to defend him- 
self, without our paying for it. Our treaty, 
therefore, was not a purchase, for we did 
not buy the king of Sardinia’s inclination : 
nor was it a gift, for we, the givers came 
under an obligation to the party to whom 
we gave. It might be said, that the treaty 
bound the king of Sardinia to continue the 
war as long as we might think fit, even 
after he himself might wish to conclude it. 
If this was what we had gained by the 
treaty, would not the neutrality of the 
king of Sardinia have been more beneficial 
and far less embarrassing? {t would not 
be argued, that there was any chance of a 
separate peace between the king of Sardi- 
nia and France; or that the king of Sardi- 
nia had any prospect of recovering Niee 
and Savoy, without our assistance. What, 
then, had we done? If the recovering of 
his territories was of more importance to 
the king of Sadinia than it could be to us, 
we had given a subsidy, where we ought 
to have received onc.—He should perhaps 
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be told, that the treaty being concluded 
by his majesty, the proper representative 
of the country in all transactions with fo- 
reign powers, the House could not refuse 
to ratify it, without subjecting themselves 
to the imputation of a breach of faith. 
This doctrine he must peremptorily deny. 
If the House was considered as bound to 
make good every treaty which his ma- 
jesty, by the advice of his ministers 
might think proper to conclude, there was 
a complete surrender of the public purse 
to the executive power. Mr. Fox con- 
cluded with observing, that having thus 
‘briefly stated his objections to the treaty 
with the king of Sardinia, the other trea- 
ties, particularly that with his Sicilian ma- 
jesty, were not to be considered as having 
his approbation, because he did not state 
his objections to them at the same time. 
Mr. Powys said, he had been surprised, 
on a former occasion, to hear the treaty 
with Sardinia called unprecedented and ini- 
quitous. The epithet “ unprecedented,” 
applied by the right hon gentleman, so 
fond of harsh epithets, was now aban- 
doned, It was natural for the right hon. 
gentleman, and those who, like him, op- 
posed the principle of the war, to op- 
pose every measure that could contribute 
to its success. On the contrary he, who 
thought that our commerce, our constitu- 
tion, our liberty, and religion, depended 
on the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
could not oppose any treaty that seemed 
likely to render it successful. To prove 
that the treaty was not unprecedented, 
he appealed to former treaties with the 
king of Sardinia and with Portugal. He 
requested gentlemen to recall to memory 
the construction of the treaty with Portu- 
gal upon the Spanish succession, the 
treaty with Savoy on the grand alliance, 
and the treaty of Worms in 1743. These 
treaties had been ratified by the members 
of the cabinet at that time, and sanc- 
tioned by the House without any debate. 
When, by the treaty of 1704, we obtained 
the accession of the king of Sardinia to 
the grand alliance, the war then depending 
was of the same nature with that in which 
we were at present engaged. We were 
fighting for our independence as a nation, 
atid the tranquillity and liberties of Europe. 
Compare the dangers with which we were 
threatened by the ambition of Louis 14th 
with those which we had to dread from 
the present rulers of France ; men whom 
he could not dignify with the name of 
barbarians, who were allied to civilized 
[ VOL. XXX, ] | 
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nations only by their vices. Compare our 
present dangers with our former, and see 
how much greater ought to be our exer- 
tions. So striking was the difference, that 
in the present war of necessity, he would 
say, Let every man who can furnish mo- 
ney, furnish money ; let every man who 
can furnish a shirt, furnish a shirt. He 
conceived it to be an essential part of the 
policy of all nations, that in a war of de- 
fence, assistance was to be obtained 
wherever and however it could be had ; and 
that those of whom we received assistance 
were to be assistedinreturn. Might we not, 
then, in any instance, commute succours 
in money for succours in men? The sub- 
sidy granted to the king of Sardinia was 
not for his own defence only, but for the 
general purposes of the war. He held as 
high as any man the right of parliament 
to refuse supplies ; but to refuse the sanc- 
tion of the House to this treaty would be 
to loosen the bands of the combination 
now so fortunately formed to resist the 
madness and anarchy of France. To dis- 
solve this combination might suit the views 
of those who thought that we had no in- 
terest in what was passing on the contt- 
nent, and that the narrow channel by 

which we were divided from it was a suf~ 
ficient protection. 

Mr. Ryder said, that accustomed ag 
he was to a profusion of epithets from the 
right hon. gentleman he did not expect to 
hear the epithet ‘unprecedented ” applied 
to the treaty with the king of Sardinia. Hf 
the right hon. gentleman had taken the 
trouble of consulting former treaties, he 
would have found in them every article 
which he stated as objectionable in this, 
Treaties supported by the first statesman 
this country ever saw, or Europe ever 
gloried in, were not to be stigmatized as 
unprecedented or iniquitous. In every 
war with France, the alliance of the king 
of Sardinia had been considered as of the 
utmost importance. When a nation like 
France was aggrandizing her power, and 
threatening the subversion of every state, 
there certainly was a necessity for raising 
the utmost strength to oppose her pro- 

ess. The treaty was called injurious, 

n what respect could it deserve this epi- 
thet? Did not the Sardinians co-operate 
with us at Toulon and in the Mediter- 
ranean ? Was the capture of Toulon no- 
thing? Was the burning of the French 
navy nothing? Did they not still continue 
to assist us? It was by the eombination of 
many weak powers that stronger ones had 

[4 P] 
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ever been subdued. He had heard it stated, 
that Sardinia, so small and so defence- 
less, could not avail us in any instance. 
How! Were not the Milanese and Mont-’ 
serrat protected by her? Were none of 
her commodities to be estimated? Her 
corn, her wine, her olives, her fisheries 
and cattle, all, by her alliance, were ob- 
tained for the supply of our fleets in the 
Mediterranean, and was it not of conse- 
quence to prevent the French from ob- 
bag the rich supplies which they might 
have drawn from this quarter? The treat 
had been called the purchase of an incli- 
nation to defend her own territories. True 
At was so. But although Sardinia had the 
inclination to defend her territories, she 
assuredly had not the power, and there- 
fore our assistance became necessary. 
Sardinia, in 1703, stipulated to raise 
45,000 men for the sum of 200,000/. where- 
as she now raised 50,000 for the same 
sum. At that time the other allied powers 
had likewise paid subsidies, all of which 
.were purposely and solely made for the 
defence of the Sardinian territories, and 
Surely if at any period the defence of 
these territories was necessary, it was 
more particularly so at present.. With 
respect to the stipulation, that peace 
should not be concluded, without the res- 
Aoration of all the' territories of the con- 
tracting parties, it was the practice in 
every such treaty. If we were not bound 
by treaty, we should be bound by policy, 
‘to prevent France from. multiplying her 
ports in the Mediterranean by keeping 
possession of Ville Franche and Nice. If 
we should bring France to negociate for 

eace with a government, considering, 
itself under obligations to the combined 
powers; or if we should compel the pre- 
Sent anarchy of France to sue for peace, 
would not Nice and Savoy in either case 
be restored? If unfortunately we should 
be obliged to treat on other terms, then 
all security for the balance of power, all 
security for our own tranquillity must va- 
nish ; and under such circumstances the 
king of Sardinia would not desire the con- 
tinuance of the war. Whether, therefore, 
we were successful or unsuccessful, our 
stipulations to the king of Sardinia could 
not militate against our interests. 

Mr. Grey said, that in no: question of 
giving energy to the operations of war had 
his right hon. friend, or those who acted 
with him, given any opposition. The 
question now to be debated was, “ Is this 
a treaty calculated to give energy to the 

. 
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war?” the epithet, “ unprecedented ”? his 
right hon. friend had never used, or had 
used it only to say that he hardly knew 
any thing that could be called unoprece- 
dented. But ifhis right hon. friend had 
used that epithet, he must hear many 
more circumstances than had yet been 
stated before he could think that it did 
not apply, as well as the epithets “ absurd 
and iniquitous.” To prove any .resem- 
blance in point of precedent between this 
and former treaties, it must be proved 
that they were concluded under circume 
stances nearly similar. All the argue 
ments of gentlemen on the other side had 
proceeded on the presumption that they 
were so. At the time of concluding one 
of the treaties referred to, instead of find- 
ing the king of Sardinia actually engaged 
in war with France, and part of his territo- 
ries taken from him, we found him the ally 
of France, and gavehimthe terms stipulated 
in that treaty asthe price ofbreaking his alli- 
ance with France and taking part with us. 
In default of other arguments, the favourite 
topic was resorted to, which, as had been 
justly said, made men’s passions instruct 
their reason ; and the House was told that 
the anarchy of France was more dangerous 
than the ambition of Louis 14th. What was 
the nature of our contest with that mo- 
narch? A contest for our constitution, 
and our liberty; for the independence of. 
every state in Europe. What more could 
our contest be now? At the time of con- 
cluding the treaty of Worms, the king of 
Sardinia was engaged in war, and had 
lost part ofhis dominions. To that treaty, 
however, the queen of Hungary our ally 
was a purty. Did it appear that our pre- 
sent allies were parties to the present 
treaty? If the | parte were as apt as 
gentlemen could desire, did it follow that 
a bad treaty concluded then would justify 
the conclusion of a bad treaty now? He 
admitted that Savoy ought to be feco- 
vered for the king of Sardinia. But this 
ought to be made a general object of the 
confederacy against France, as was done 
by the treaty of Worms. The other com- 
bined powers might have concurred with 
us in this object; but this did not appear 
by any information of which the House 


was in possession, and until he was as- 
sured of it, he must consider the present 
treaty as iniquitous and absurd. Was it 


necessary to give all that was given by 
the treaty to the king of Sardinia, to in- 
duce him to join the grand alliance? If it 
was-necessary, he should still complain 
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that in giving it we bound ourselves down 
to terms injurious to our own interests. 
Those ministers who saw Savoy taken 
from the king of Sardinia; who after it 
was taken, boasted of their neutrality, 
and never said a word about recovering it, 
till they had prevailed on the king of Sar- 
dinia to accept of a subsidy, coupled with 
a stipulation that it should be recovered, 
now came to demand the assent of the 
House to their treaty. He did not grudge 
the 200,000/. a year; it mattered not 
much whether the sum was too great or 
‘too small: but he would not agree to 
take a shilling out of the pockets of his 
constituents, to make good a treaty con- 
cluded without a due regard for the bene- 
fits they were to receive in return to what 
they were to pay. 

Mr. Canning rose for the first time. 
He said, that if he could agree with the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, in 
considering the question before the House 
as an insulated and independent question, 
standing on its own grounds, and to be 
argued solely on its own principles, he 
should have sat by contented, while gen- 
tlemen, more qualified for such a task, by 
their opportunities of official information, 
and by their ability every way greater than 
his, had given their answer to the objec- 
tions urged against the treaty. He 
should have sat by, contented with what 
had already been said by a right hon. gen- 
tleman below him (Mr. Ryder), who 
had given to all the objections which had 
yet been urged, an ample and able, and, 
to his mind, satisfactory answer. 

But as he did much rather agree with 
the hon. gentleman who had spoken se- 
cond in the debate, that the question now 
agitating, was not to be argued on the 
narrow principle of mercantile precision ; 
that it was not simply an accurate trades- 
man-like imquiry into the goodness or 
badness of the bargain which he had made; 
an inquiry whether we had actually re- 
ceived a fair guid pro quo ; whether or not 
we had not been somewhat extravagant in 
our payment, and suffered ourselves to be 
over-reached in thetransaction ; but that it 
was a great and important question, grow- 
ing out of, and inseparable from, a great, 
connected, and comprehensive system— 
the system of general union among the 
powers of Europe, which had for its ul- 
timate object the preventing the aggran- 
dizement of the French Republic, and 
the checking of the principles by which 
that aggrandizement was sought to be 
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effectuated; and as upon the whole of that 
system, and upon the treaty before the 
House, as part of that system, he could 
not conceive how any gentleman should 
have found much, in forming their opi- 
nion; so he trusted, that if he attempt- 
ed to deliver that which he had formed, 
he should stand excused from the charge 
of presumption. o. 

He knew but ‘two points,.in which the 
propriety of this, or indeed of any other 
treaty, could be attacked, or need to be 
defended. Ist, It might be argued, that 
no such treaty ought to have been made 
atall. 2dly, Being acknowledged to have 
been proper to be made, it might be cone 
tended to be more disadvantageous than 
any othet treaty that had ever beenmade 
between the same parties; and that in 
one of two ways, either by showing that 
we had paid'a greater price for the alli- 
ance, having only an equal necessity forit; 
or by showing that we paid an equal price 
for it, having aless necessity. The ques- 
tion was thus to be argued in two different 
points of view. It was to be first shown | 
that some treaty with the king of Sardinia 
was proper; and if that inquiry should 
terminate in the affirmative, it would then 
be his business to contend, in the second 
place, that this treaty was equally advan- 
tageous, as well as beyond comparison 
more necessary than any that had been 
concluded between the two states. The 
discussion of the first general question 
was easy, as there could be no doubt of 
the propriety of an alliance between two 
powers engaged in the same interest, pro-° 
voked by the same enormities, and cone 
tending with the same enemy. Withaut 
longer dwelling upon this branch of the 
subject, he should therefore proceed to 
the next topic of investigation. 

The hon. gentleman who had preceded 
him had endeavoured to show, that the pre- 
cedents cited by the gentlemen on this 
side of the House differed both in their - 
nature and circumstances from the pre- 
sent treaty. This part of the subject 
had been already so amply discussed, that 
he would add nothing to it; and there- 
fore, without staying to examine the 
validity of his remarks, he would produce 
an instance of an alliance with another 
continental power, which would be found 
to tally in almost every particular. He 
meant the subsidy-treaty with the late 
king of Prussia in 1759. The objections 
whichthe right hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
had brought, against the present treaty ; 
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the points, wherein he stated it to differ 
for the worse, from every other treaty, 
which we had even formed with the same, 
or any other power, were these: that 
the king of Sardinia, at the time of our 
giving him the subsidy, was actually en- 
gaged in a war with France; and that 
there was no necessity, therefore, for us 
to have subsidized him, to make him go 
to war; that the only condition that we 
expected from him in return for our sub- 
sidy was, the defence of his own domi- 
nions; and that for this, in addition to 
the subsidy, we guaranteed to him not 
the possession only of that part of his 
dominions of which he was still possessed, 
but the restitution of Savoy, the posses- 
sion of which had actually been taken 
from him. With every one of these cir- 
cumstances, does the circumstances of 


the subsidy-treaty with the king of Prussia 


in 1758 exactly tally. The king of Prussia 
was then in a state of actual war with all 
the great continental powers: he was 
actually out of possession of considerable 
part of his dominions, and nearly over- 
whelmed, by the immense force employed 
against him. And did this country treat 
him as the right hon. gentleman would 
now wish us to treat the king of Sardinia? 
No! it was precisely on these principles 
stated clearly and at Jarge in the pream- 
ble of that subsidy, because he was op- 
pressed by powerful enemies, because he 
was out of possession of part of his do- 
minions, and because he was so exhausted 
as to be incapable by himself of defending 
the remainder, that we were induced to 
aid him; an annual subsidy of 670,000/. 
was cheerfully and unanimously voted 
him; was carried triumphantly through 
that House, with the loudest approbation 
of the country, 

And to him too, as now te the king of 
Sardinia, we guaranteed the restitution of 
those dominions, of which he had been 
deprived. ‘The difference, therefore, be- 
tween these two cases lay only in this: 
that the subsidy granted to the king of 
Prussia was 400,000/. larger than that now 
granted to the king of Sardinia ; and that 
the necessity for subsidizing the king of 
Sardinia now, was (in his mind at least) 
ten thousand times more urgent ‘than 
that for granting the subsidy to the king 
of Prussia. For, on what principle could 
that vote be justified te the people, who 
were to pay it? On the ne which the 
then servants of the crown entertained to 
preserve the balance of power in Europe. 
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But how much stronger were the reasons 

which the ministry of this day might urge 

in defence of the present measure! They 

might with confidence tell the nation, we 

require this money, not to support a pre- 

carious or ideal balance of power, but to 

enable us to defend your government, 

your property, and your lives, against an 

enemy who is waging a war for your utter 

extermination! A nation already too 

powerful, had, by what some were pleased 

to call a political regeneration, attained 

to a degree of stength which threatened 

the subversion of all the existing forms of 
social union. To avert this catastrophe, 

the accession of Sardinia is requisite ; and 
she can give effectual aid in so doing. A 

noble lord (Wycomb) had, on the first 
night of the session, avowed, that he con- 

cetved the opinions and practices now 

prevalent in France to be the beginning 

of a new system of political principles 
and conduct throughout Europe. If it 
were, indeed, true, that old principles 
were giving way so fast, Mr. Canning 
said, he confessed that the notion of the 
balance of power, did not appear to him 
to have been so very clearly explamed, 
or so generally understood, as that the 
people of England would cling by it after 
abandoning all their other prejudices and 
prepossessions; or that the poor peasantry, 
who had been represented that night as 
having their hard-earned pittance cruelly 

wrung from them, to furnish the subsidy 
for the king of Sardinia, would be better 
pleased to part with it for the mupper of 
the balance of power, than in aid of an 
ally, engaged in common with themselves 
for the safety, the laws, the religion, and 
the liberty of mankind. He could not, 
therefore, conceive on what principle any. 
gentleman could argue the present hod 
to be disadvantageous, in comparison with: 
that of 1758-9, unless, indeed, it were, 
that, as it seemed to be the opiniun of- 
gentlemen opposite that the earl of Yar- 
mouth discharged his embassy to the court 
of Prussia, so much better for being un- 
paid, so they might possibly think that. 
the king of Sardinia would fight better 
if we refused to pay him. 

The right hon. gentleman opposite, 
(and here he begged to be understood, 
that when he presumed to notice such 
arguments as he thought exceptionable,. 
when they came even from such autho- 
rity, he did not do so with any intention 
of behaving to that right hon. gentleman 
in any other manner than such as might 
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evince, what he really felt, the sincerest 
admiration for his talents, and respect 
and esteem for his person)—that right 
hon. gentleman did: indeed seem to enter- 
_ tain some such opinion; for he had ar- 
gued almost as if he thought that the 
subsidy was a drawback upon the. exer- 
tions of the king of Sardinia; that he had 
been well enough disposed at first, both 
by interest aid inclination, to carry on 
the war with vigour; but that, impose 
upon him a subsidy, and all his vigour 
was instantiy overwhelmed and _ extin- 
guished. Nay, the right hon. gentleman 
went still farther, and proposed that the 
king of Sardinia, not only should have 
received nothing at our hands, but that 
because he happens to be the sovereign 
of a territory whose revenues are insufli- 
cient to support an adequate military 
force, we who are wealthy ought to in- 
sist upon his subsidizing us; that he 
should not only fight on by himself, but 
pay us for looking at him. Till he could 
subscribe to this doctrine, he should con- 
tinue to think that, under the circum- 
stances, in which the king of Sardinia had 
stood, it was essentially necessary that we 
should assist him; and that our assistance 
had not been afforded to him in a more 
ample manner, than the necessity re- 
quired. 

With regard to the question which he 
had at first passed over, the objections to 
the treaty zn toto, as if it ought never to 
have been made, all these objections 
would ultimately resolve themselves into 
such as had been urged against the war 
in general. As he had not yet enjoyed 
apy opportunity of declaring his senti- 
ments upon this subject, he would, if con- 
sistent with the rules of the House, offer 
a few remarks upon it before he sat down, 
conceiving it to be natural and necessary 
that he should declare his reasons for ap- 
proving the commencement of a war 
which he was supporting in detail, and 
of which he applauded the continuance 
and vigorous prosecution. 

- The war then he could not consider in 
any other light, than as a war into which 
we had been forced by unprovoked ag- 
gressions on the part of France, nor could 
he see, as some gentlemen were disposed 
to do, that these aggressions were the 
less to be resisted and repelled, on ac- 
count of the principles by which they 
were justified. Distinctions, indeed, had 
been taken by gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, between the progress 
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of the arms of France and the progress of 
her principles. The progress of her arms, 
it was admitted, it had been, and would 
always be, our right and our policy to 
oppose ; but we need not, and we ought 
not, it seems, to goto war against her 
principles. He for his part, could not see 
such nice distinctions. Admitting that 
the aggrandizement and aggression of 
France, must naturally be the objects of 
our jealousy and resistance, he could not 
understand that they became less so, in 
proportion as they were accompanied 
and promoted by principles destructivé 
of civil society; he could conceive no 
reason why the sword, which, if it. had 


‘been attempted to be drawn by the ancient 


monarchy of France, would have been re- 
presented as threatening our prosperity, 
our rights, our very existence, might be 
wielded with tenfold force by the arm of 
republicanism ; might be pointed even at 
our breasts, without endangering our 
safety or our honour. 

But not only is this a war against prin- 
ciples, but against the very best of prin- 
ciples, a war against freedom. This is 
loudly and confidently asserted, and is to 
be proved, we are told, from the circum- 
stance of ministers having neglected to 
interfere concerning the partition of Po- 
land. Had not ministers been actuated 
by a hatred of liberty on the one hand, 
and restrained by a love of despotism on 
the other, they could never have chosen 
to make war against France, rather than 
against the powers who had partitioned 
Poland. The authors of this assertion 
affected to disregard, or disdained to con- 
sider, the comparative distance of France 
or Poland, the relative importance of the 
two countries to us, the strength of the 
confederacy by which the latter was op- 
pressed, and every other circumstance 
which should guide the discretion or re- 
gulate the conduct of ‘every sober politi- 
cian. : 

Well, he would put all these considera- 
tions out of the question, he would not 
urge the obvious absurdity of going in 
search of distant dangers, and overlooking 
that which knocked at our door; he 
would say nothing of the comparative 
disadvantages of going to war against 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, without an 
ally, and the going to war against France, 
with all those mighty powers to aid us; 
he would even forego the use of the argu- 
ment to which he had before adverted, 


the different degrees of urgency and of 
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popularity which there must always be 
between a war, such as that for Poland 
would have been, for the sake of the ba- 
lance of power, and one like that in which 
we are engaged with France, for our own 
defence and preservation. He would pass 
over all this; he would admit, for a mo- 
ment, that there was_ equal necessity, 
equal call, for our exertions in both cases; 
and then he would put the argument 
simply and solely on this ground: if there 
be two powers, who have equally offended 
you, and from whom by war or by nego- 
ciation, you must seek redress; if one of 
those powers, however in other respects 
odious and wicked in your eyes, cannot 
however be denied to have settled a re- 
sponsible government, with which a nego- 
Clation may be easily and prudently car- 
ried on—while, in the other, however 
otherwise amiable and admirable, it must 
be admitted, that there is no such thing, 
no safe or tangible means of negociation— 
does it not seem a most unaccountable 
perverseness. of judgment, which shall 
say, ‘“* Negociate with that party with 
which negociation is impracticable ; go to 
war with that where negociation would 
equally avail; negociate with France; go 
to war with Austria, Russia, Prussia. Take 
the bond of the beggar, and throw the 
solvent debtor into gaol!” | 

: We had been told that this was a war, 
ato which we had been hurried by cla- 
mour and prejudice ; in short, that it is a 
war of passion. If, by a war of passion, 
gentlemen meant, that it was one contrary 
to humanity, justice, and sound policy, 
and which owed its origin and support to 
the indulgence of some blameable pro- 
pensity in our nature, gentlemen, in es- 
tablishing this, had undertaken a harder 
task than they seemed to be aware of. 
They must arraign nature, and confute 
instinct ; for they must prove that self- 
preservation is a passion, which it is cri- 
minal to indulge. But if by war of pas- 
Sion, gentlemen understood no more, than 
that in addition to all the legitimate and 
cogent causes of war, in addition to the 
necessity of repelling unprovoked aggres- 
sion, of succouring our distressed allies, 
of saving Europe, of preserving ourselves; 
that in addition to all this, there were cir- 
cumstances in this war, which engaged 
and interested the best feelings and sensi- 
bilities of our nature; in this sense we 
might be proud to own, that it was fairly 
to be called a war of passion; and if from 
that dignified character it were to be de- 
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graded into a war of ambition and inte- 
rest, it would cease to have in him a warm 
and zealous defender. . 

An appeal is made to our prudence ; 
and we are asked, with an air of triumph, 
What are we to get by this war? Before 
he attempted to answer that question, he 
would take the liberty to ask, whether or 
not that question properly and particularly 
applied to a war, such as we contend this 
to be, for our political existence; or to 
a war such as we contend this not to be, 
a war of aggrandizement and speculation ? 
If, indeed, ministers had come down to 
that House, and said, We have an oppor- 
tunity of procuring great and advantage- 
ous acquisitions for the country ; we may 
wrest from France some fertile province, 
or extort from her some valuable branch 
of her commerce, if you will but support 
us in a war; and if upon these grounds 
the House had consented to support them; 
then he granted the whole matter at issue 
between that House and ministers! The 
question which might be most fairly 
put, as conclusive upon the merits of the 
war, would be, Well, what, after all, are 
we likely to get by this war? But, in the 
present case, it was widely different. We 
might be proud to say, that in this war, 
that was not the first question that we 
asked. He, for one, should be ashamed 
to defend a war, in which it was the only 
question that could be satisfactorily an- 
swered. Yet, Sir, let not gentlemen run 
away with the idea that we have gained 
nothing. Sir, that we have still a govern- . 
ment; that the functions of this House 
have not been usurped by a corresponding 
society, or a Scotch Convention; that 
instead of sitting debating here, whether 
or not we shall subsidize the king of Sar- 
dinia, we are not rather employed in de- 
vising how to raise a forced loan for some 
proconsular deputy, whom the banditti of 
Paris might have sent to receive our con- 
tributions; Sir, that we sit here at all— 
These are the fruits of the war. 

But when neither our reason nor our 
prudence can be set against the war, an 
attempt is made to alarm our apprehen- 
sions. The French are stated to be an in- 
vincible people; inflamed to a degree of 
madness with the holy enthusiasm of free- 
dom, there is nothing that they will not 
undertake, there is nothing that they can- 
not accomplish. He was as ready as any 
man to allow, that the French were enthu~ 
siastically animated, be it how it may, to 


astate of absolute insanity. He desired no 
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better proof of their being mad, than to 
see them hugging themselves in a system 
of slavery so gross and grinding as their 
present, and calling at the same time aloud 
upon all Europe to admire and envy their 
freedom. 
ness could be admitted as _ conclusive 
against our right to be at war with them, 
gentlemen would do well to recollect that 
of madness there are several kinds. If 
theirs had been a harmless idiot lunacy, 
which had contented itself with playing 
its tricks and. practising its fooleries at 
home; with dressing up strumpets in oak- 
ledtes, and inventing nick-names for the 
kalendar, he should have been far from 
desiring to interrupt their innocent amuse- 
ments; we might have looked on with 
hearty contempt, indeed, but with a con- 
tempt not wholly unmixed with commi- 
seration. 

.But if there be a madness of a different 
kind, a moody mischievous insanity, if not 
contented with tearing and wounding 
themselves, they proceed to exert their 
unnatural strength for the annoyance of 
their neighbours, if not satisfied with 
weaving straws, and wearing fetters at 
home, they attempt to carry their systems 
and their slavery abroad, and to impose 
them on the nations of Europe; it be- 
comes necessary then, that those nations 
should be roused to resistance; such a 
disposition must for the safety and peace 
of the world be repelled, and, if possible, 
eradicated. | 

But, when it is found that we are not 


to be daunted by the effects of thetr mad- - 


ness, we are called upon to compassionate 
its cause. It has arisen, as we are told, 
partly from the oppression of their ancient 
_ government, and partly from their being 
inflamed and exasperated by the present 
powerful confederacy formed against them. 
What, if he were to be attacked by an 
individual madman—was it his business to 
proceed to an investigation of the origin 
of his disease, before he guarded against 
its consequences? And if he found upon 
examination, that there was reasonable 
and just cause fer his running mad, if a 
stander-by were to say to him, “ that 
poor man lost his wits from love, or was 
driven out of them by the cruelty of rela- 
tions—if you were to know by what a me- 
lancholy train of accidents that unhappy 
maniac was reduced to his present despe- 
rate condition, you would be above re- 
sisting him !”~~Was this sort of reasoning 


to operate with him against the adoption 
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of any measures of self defence ? Hecould 
hardly think so—nor could he agree that, 
with regard to the French nation, it. 
would merit much more attention—no 
matter ‘how they came to be what they 
are; if wild beasts he found them, as 
ae wild beasts, he must defend him- 
self. ) 
He did not envy gentlemen the task 
which they had imposed on themselves of 
poisoning the fair hopes of the country, 
and reducing the minds of the people, 
otherwise not inclined to a want of confi- 
dence in the successes of the war, to a 
state of depression and despair. He did 
not much envy their industry, neither, he 
would confess, did he much fear their 
success. But when gentlemen had once 
undertaken that ungrateful task (for un- 
pleasing he was sure it must be, and no- 
thing but a strong and ‘imperious sense 
of their duty could induce them to under- 
take it at all)—When they had once done 
so, he thought they were bound to go 
through with it. And then, if all that they 
had said were true ; if our situation was in- 
deed as deplorable as they represented it 
—if.we had failed in all our plans—and 
been baffled in every exertion—if such had 
been the nature and extent of our misfor- 
tunes, that we had neither satisfaction in 
what is past, nor resources for the present, 
nor hopes for the future—and if for all 
these reasons, it is become necessary, as 
they state, to sue for peace—let not gen- 
tlemen stop here—let them finish the pic- 
ture—let them show us the extent of our 
calamities—and describe all the horrors of 
our situation. If for these reasons, peace 
must be asked, let them tell us, for these 
same reasons, what sort of a peace we are 
likely to obtain. It would not be a com- 
mon peace, to be obtained by common 
concessions, or preserved by common se- 
curity. On our part, for our own security, 
we must insist on the disbanding of the 
great standing army which was the instru- 
ment of the revolutionary government of 
our enemy; and could it be thought that 
the potent Republic, which had, according 
to some gentlemen baffled all our schemes, 
and withstood all our efforts, would sub<« 
mit to so degrading and humiliating a con- 
cession? Our only reliance then must be 
on the public faith and responsibility of 
the present rulers of France—men, whose 
characters were so familiar to that House, 
that he should not think it worth while to 
delineate them—put he would ask gentle- 
men, whether or not they recollected an 
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argument, which some of them had brought 
forward on a former night—that it was by 
the distraction of that unhappy country 
within, and the pressure of hostile force 
from without, that these monsters had 
been raised to power; and if they avowed 
that argument, he would farther ask, whe- 
ther they must not acknowledge that their 
power would cease with the cessation of 
the cause that produced it—that those 
causes would cease with the war—and 
that the very act of making peace there- 
fore on the responsibility of the present 
rulers of France, would, by destroying 
their power, destroy the only security of 
its continuance ? So much for our security 
and on the other hand—what terms could 
we offer ? In vain might we propose all the 
usual securities of pacification on our part 
—the recalling our troops—the dismant- 
ling our navy—the cession of the islands 
and provinces which we may have taken— 
the abandonment of our allies, and the 
relinquishment of this same Savoy, of 
which so much had been said, the answer 
of France would be “ No—that is net 
enough from you-it is idle mockery to 
talk of those things as pledges for your 
peaceable disposition towards us. It is 
not enough, that you relinquish all that 
you have gained, or indemnify us for all 
we have expended, that you expose your 
commerce to our rapine, and your coasts 
to our invasion. You have among you 
what must keep alive an eternal disposi- 
tion to enmity against us, and a power 
that will give effect to disposition, you 
have your constitution, surrender us that. 
It is against that, that we originally de- 
elared war, by the submission of that 
alone can the war be determined. We 
ask no more of you, our enemies, as a 
pledge of peace, than we have before 
demanded of our friends, the Belgians, as 
a memorial of amity. But, while your 
constitution remains, whatever other show 
oftriendship you may hold out to us, never 
can true reconcilement grow between sen- 
timents and systems so opposite—while 
that continues to give vigour to your go- 
vernment, and generosity to your people, 
never can you sit tamely by, spectators of 


the fantastic pranks which we mean to 


play throughout Europe:-” 

But neither did it appear to him, that 
the call for peace was so pressing and im- 
mediate. He had heard it asserted, in- 
deed, that the people were awakening 
from what was called their delusion, and 


were become clamorous for the speedy | 
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conclusion of the war. He had heard it 
asserted on a former night, that even 
among those gentlemen who supported 
ministers in that House, there was not 
one who would stand up to say, that in 
his heart he was satisfied with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. He, for his part could 
not boast of such various and extensive 
communications out of doors, as many 
gentlemen might have—nor had he long 
enough had the honour of a seat in that 
House, to be able to judge by any other 
criterion than its votes, of the touch and 
temper of its inclinations. But as far as 
his own limited communication and short 
experience enabled him to speak to this 
point, he could fairly say—I come from 
among the people, whom I have left, not 
disheartened and desponding. anxious, in- 
deed, as which of us is not? for the happy 
and honourable termination of the war— 
but resolved to persevere with vigour, tilb 
a termination, such as they approve, not 
disgraceful, nor calamitous, shall be ob- 
tained. I come among the representatives 
of the people, whom I find as they ought 
to be, in unison with the sentiments of their 
constituents, tocontinue to prosecute with 
firmness a war, which they begun through 
necessity, supporting it with unremitted 
ardour, and sanctioning it with unexampled 
majorities. 

For all these reasons, because he con- 
ceived the war, of which this treaty was 
a natural and necessary part, to have be- 
gun in necessity, and to be continued in 
justice ; because he could not think that 
in its progress it had been so deplorably 
and disgracefully unsuccessful as some 
gentlemen were willing to represent it ; be- 
cause he did not see how our acquisitions 
in the West Indies could fairly be stated 
as a loss, because he did not see, how 
our conquests in the Past could bone 
be characterized as disgraces and defeats; 
because he did not see, how the destruc. 
tion of the maritime force of our only 
maritime rival, could reasonably be calcu- 
lated as a fatal blow to our commercial 
and naval superiority; but, ‘because he 
did in his heart believe the very reverse 
of all these propositions to be true: be- 
cause, to conduct the war to a successful 
and glorious termination, he conceived 
that the system of alliances, which we had 
formed, should be scrupulously maintained, 
that they should be maintained, not only 
with those powers, which were of them- 
selves strong enough to perform a part 
adequate to the assistance which they 

. 
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might receive from us—but that if there 
appeared in any of the allied powers a 
want of ability to perform such a part, if 
there appeared to be weakness in their 
counsels, or slackness in their spirit, or 


- . Inadequacy in their force; that they ought 


to derive from us the ability which they 
wanted, they ought to be counselled by 
our wisdom, and animated with our ardour, 
and recruited with our strength; because, 
among all the allied powers, he knew none 
to whom it was more necessary that such 
support should be liberally furnished than 
to the king of Sardinia, he should chear- 
fully give his vote for referring the treaty 
to a committee. : 

- Mr. Stanley after paying a compliment 
to the eloquence of the hon. gentleman who 


had spoken last, said, he rose, as a country . 


gentleman, to hint at their sentiments 
. and to state his own. He ‘approved of 
the treaty, and should have done so if the 
subsidy had been doubled. He approved 
of the war, but thought it had not been 
conducted with sufficient vigour. He en- 
_ treated the minister to keep a watchful 
eye over the several departments of office 
under him. If ever an honourable and 


disinterested support was given to any 
minister, it had been given to the chan-. 


cellor of the exchequer for the last four 
years. Let him show himself warthy of 
that support: let him show himself the 
- gon of Chatham. Peace he thought at 
present impossible, because we were en- 
gaged with enemies who envied us our 
constitution, our religion, our liberty,.our 
property, and every thing we possessed. 
. Mr. For said, in explanation, that al- 

though he had never applied the epithet 
- unprecedented to the treaty, he had no 
objection to adopt it, unless some pre- 
cedent could be adduced more in point 
. than any he had yet heard. When the 
treaty of Worms was concluded, the king 


‘’ of Sardinia was literally balancing be- 


tween the two contending parties, and the 
terms agreed upon were the price of his 
declaring for us. The other treaty was 
also equally dissimilar from the present: 
by the terms of that treaty, we gave every 
thing to receive nothing ; and bound our- 
selves by stipulations, the consequences 
of which might oe highly injurious to 
‘Ourinterests.—The motion was agreed to. 
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The Secretary at War observed, that 
he should state what exertions had been 
made in the present campaign, and what 
the result of the comparison of those ex- 
ertions was with the exertions that had 
been made in former wars. Gentlemen 
would recollect, how | little prepared 
this country was, at the breaking out of 
the war, to enter into it; for this a de- 
gree of allowance ought necessarily te be 
made. He should first state what this 
country had done in former wars. In 
1756, 1760, 1761, 1762, and 1774, the 
number of effective forces that had been 
raised, did not, taking any one year, ex- 
ceed 22,000 men. He should next state, 
the consequence of the exertions that had 
been made during the first year of the 
present campaign. The total of the in- 
fantry and cavalry during the year 1798, 
amounted to 37,169 men: from this: he 
would deduct the Fencibles that had been 
raised in North Britain; the amount 
would then be 32,000men. Thus it turned 
out, that 10,000 more had been raised in 
the course of the last, than in any former 
year. He then moved, “ that a number 
of land: forces, including 3882 invalids, 
amounting to 60,244 effective men, be 
employed for the year 1794.” 

Mr. Hussey said, he was almost ashamed 
to look at this augmentation of our mil 
tary force, because he was afraid we 
should never be gainers by it. He-had 
declared himself, on a former night, an 
advocate for the augmentation of our 
navy, because he knew that they would 
be of more real use to this country than 
an augmentation such as this, ten times 
over. He wished the minister had stated — 
some inducement to the House for what 
was now asked ; for he confessed that he 
could not ‘make up in his mind what we 
could gain by this augmentation of our 
military force. We should only plunge 
ourselves deeper and deeper into calae 
mity. , me 

Major Maitland said, it was his inten- 
tion to vote for the resolution, but upon 
very different views from those who ap- 
preved what had been done during the 
campaign. He was ready to admit, that 
more troops had been raised during the 
present war than on former occasions; 
but if levy money to a greater amount 
was expended upon the present than dny 
former occasion, there certainly was an 
end of that superior merit in raising them 
which was claimed. Would the: hon. 
secretary state the effects produced by 

[4Q] . | 
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— Gated, and obliged to retire. He was the 


‘plied for the purpose of conquering that 


aed waging war? He would be under- 
‘stood, 


failures at the door of ministers only. It 
~had been stated on a former night, that 
‘the means of this country were as yet so 
‘small as not te enable them to attempt 
‘great things, or produce the necessary 


confined his observations strictly to those 


-one of which he contended, that where 


had reaped nothing but dishonour. Here 
he took a review of the principal events 


‘for Holland, by the relief of Williamstadt, 
‘was by no means to be attributed to any 
“wisdom or foresight of ministers, because 
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more earnest in urging this, because he © 
was well convinced how desirable, and at 
the same time how attainable, the posses- 
sion of Dunkirk was, from its vicinity to 
this country. It had been stated by 
admiral M’Bride, that the petty gun-boats 
annoyed our troops upon that occasion 
considerably; and to them likewise we 
owed the loss of one of the first officers 
that graced the British name, Colonel 
Moncrieff; it was also notorious that the 
battering cannon necessary for carrying 
on the siege, did not arrive there in time. 
If then, such neglects as these occurred, 
no wonder that failure was the inevitable 
consequence. If the failure was imputa- 
ble to neglect at home, would it be denied 
that ministers were to blame? If no such 
neglect really did exist, and the duke of 
York had not done his duty, then assu- 
redly the blame must lie at hisdoor. At 
all events, he trusted that a strict inquiry 
would take place into the facts of the case, 
that wherever culpability should be found 
there public censure might attach itself.— 
The next object that demanded attention, 
was the business of Toulon. The success 
attendant on our arms at this place had 
been constantly trumpeted in our ears. 
In the first place he would ask, how the 
destruction of the French navy could be 
called a military advantage? We had 
got possession of Toulon by treaty, and 
we lost it by force of arms: how did this 
prove our military advantage? Upon 
the face of the whole of this expedition, 
there appeared, as far as ministers were 
concerned, nothing but corruption and 
incapacity.—The next object was the 
expedition of sir Charles Grey. He had 
10,000 mén under his command, and his 
expedition was postponed day after day 
‘and month after month, and at last, when 
he sailed, it was at so boisterous a season, 
with one man of war, accompanied 
another with three transports, that it 
was not to be expected that he could 
perform any signal service. He came 
next to the expedition of earl Moira, 
and this’ was still worse, if possible, 
than the rest: He had no intention to 
throw any reflection on his lordship, of | 
whose skill, knowledgeand valour he didnot 
doubt; yet, after the public expectation 
had been raised to the highest pitch: after 
troops had been collected, and transports 
prepared, his expedition ended in an in- 
vasion of this country, by a troop of 
Hessians. Thus he had stated, in as few 
words as he could, all the objecta and 


‘these boasted exertions; the object pro- 
posed by them; how they were to be ap- 


public opinion, against which we were 


in deprecating the events of the 
war, as laying the blame of our repeated 


effect. If our means had been hitherto 
small, they should have been applied to 
proportionate objects. At present he 


Operations carried on by British troops, 
acting under British generals; upon every 


-we should have looked for honour, we 


of the late campaign. The success that 
followed the "embarkation of the guards | 


that being merely a defensive measure, 
‘no previous plan could possibly be adopt- 
ed to insure success. The first place, 
-where they could possibly reap any merit 
‘from the operations of our troops was, 
‘when they appeared before Valenciennes ; 
there the troops had acquired that eclat 
they always justly merited ; but then it. 
was because they acted conjunctly with 
-the great armed force of our allies. When 
however, they came to separate from that 
force, when they came before ‘Dunkirk, 
the consequence was disgrace; and he 
did not hesitate to attribute the entire 
ecries of disasters that followed during 
the subsequent part of the campaign, to 
the resolution of separating the armies 
for the purpose of undertaking that un- 
fortunate siege. How far, in point of 
fact, that siege was undertaken by the 
gallant and illustrious general; who com- 
manded the British troops, upon his own 
suggestion, or by theinterference of mi- 
nisters at home, it was impossible for him 
to state; but this he would assert, that 
the inadequate means for carrying it into 
éxecution were the causes of its failure ; 
and that these were produced by neglect 
at home he had little doubt. The army, 
general and all, found themselves deserted 
where they looked for support, and when 
they saw this, they felt themselves intimi- 
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the effects of the expeditions of the Bri- 
tish forces, as far as related to Europe. 
He must now proceed to take a short 
view of them in the West Indies. Tobago 
was taken, an acquisition of but trifling 
consequence. But the expedition at Mar- 
tinique had completely failed, in conse- 
quence of being improperly planned at 
home, and the fault was not the fault of 
the general, the officers, the men, but of 
the ministers. He acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of great supplies, but while he did 
80, it was his duty to get, if possible, 
some security, that not a shilling of the 
‘money of the people of this country should 
be misapplied in future: 100,000/. had 
been already employed, for the. purpose 
of erecting barracks in different parts of 
this island ; ameasure not unnecessary 
only, but clearly unconstitutional. . | 
Mr. Jenkinson said, thatupon allthat had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman, he had but 
two observations to make. They were Ist, 
whether the campaign had or had not been 
successful: 2dly, whether blame was or was 
not tobe imputed to the several officers en- 
gaged in it; or, if not, whether misconduct 
was or was not to be attributed to his majes- 
_ty’s ministers. It couldnot befor a moment 
doubted, that if there was success, it was a 
proof of merit in administration. If the 
exertions that had been made during the 
present campaign were fairly considered, 
they would reflect considerable merit on 
ministers. The secretary at war had in- 
contestibly shown, that 10,000 men more 


had been levied during the first year of | 


the present campaign, than in the course 
of any one year in any former war. With 
respect to the operations of the campaign, 
there was not the least doubt but that 
they had been in an eminent degree suc-. 
cessful. These operations were planned 
by government, and consequently great 
praise was due to administration. It re- 
mained then to be shown where blame was 
to be imputed. The first. instance the 
hon. gentleman had adduced was, the 
failure at Dunkirk; but in mentioning. 
this, the hon. gentleman admitted, that 
Dunkirk was a considerable object for 
this country. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to apply his greatest objection to the di- 
vision of the army ; but did the hon. gen- 
tleman recollect, that it was impossible 
that Mons and Brussels could have been 
secured from the attacks of the French 
tu] Quesnoi and Maubeuge had been re- 
duced? Did the hon. gentleman forget 
that, under these circumstances, if the at- 
a 
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tack upon Dunkirk had been delayed, a 
particular season of the year would have 
arrived, that would, considering the situa- 
tion of the place, have rendered any at- 
tempt to reduce it abortive ? In the failure 
that succeeded, unless the hon. gentleman 
could show that the officers who had been 
appointed, had remonstrated, or had de- 
manded a force that was not granted to 
them, he made out nothing. No blame 
could possibly attach upon the duke of 
York. He was convinced that all was 
done that possibly could be done. But 
was it to be supposed that no expedition 
was to fail in the course of the. war? Cone 
sidering the great superiority of force on 
the part of the French, it was not to be 
wondered at that our troops had “been 
rae pape to yield. The army had been 
divided for the purpose of attaining two 
grand objects, the reduction of Quesnoi, 
and Dunkirk. In the one-we had been 
successful; in the other we had failed. 
With respect to the circumstance of the 
ordnance stores not being forwarded in 
due time, it was well understood that if 
the stores had been sent too near the 
place before the army had approached, 
they would have been seized. No dis- 
grace could possibly arise from the failure 
of the expedition against Dunkirk, when 
it was recollected what a superior foree 
had been brought against the covering 
army. What was the event of that defeat 
Why, in order to produce it, the French 
drew theirforces from thearmy ofthe Rhine 
andthe Mozelle. Thesuccessful operations 
that followed in that quarter were owing to 
that circumstance.—The hon. gentleman 
found great fault with the expedition to 
the West Indies; but before he had made 
up his mind upon the subject, it would 
have been well if he had paid a little at- 
tention to dates. The forces that had 
been sent out were not for the purpose of 
conquering, but of taking possession of 
the French West India islands. At the 
period that the troops were sent gut, the 
royal party had possession of the islands, 
but in the interval that had elapsed be- 
tween their setting out and their arrival 


at the place of destination, a revolu- 


tion took place, and the democratic 
party had gained the ascendancy. When 
the forces arrived, this was a circum- 
stance that required prudence and dis- 
cretion; the general at first debarked 

art of the forces; but, as soon as it was 
Found that no success was likely to ensue, 


but that, on the contrary, a great number. 
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ef the men must, were the object to be 
pursued, inevitably have perished, he re- 
embarked them. This was the effect of 
mere accident, and consequently no blame 
could be imputed to administration. He 
admitted that Toulon was certainly an ob- 
ject: but at the same time it was not to 
be considered so great an acquisition as to 
induce us to sacrifice the opportunity of 
getting possession of the French West In- 
ia islands. At that period, the inhabitants 
ef Lyons were adverse to the National 
Convention of France. If the Lyonese 
could have held out, Toulon would have 
been secure. But that was not the case, 
the Lyenese were overcome, and conse- 
quently a considerable force was brought 
against Toulon. As to the expedition of 
the earl of Moira, he was prepared to de- 
fend it; for notwithstanding what had 
been said against it, that expedition was 
wise in the plan of it, and the reason, why 
it had not been tried, and probably why it 
_ would not have been successful, was, that 
the royalists did not endeavour to gain 
ossession of sea ports, previous to which 
it would have been impossible for us to 
send a sufficient force to that country, to 
give reason to expect success. Theroyal- 
ists alone were to blame; the fault did 
not attach to the earlof Moira ot his army. 
.Taking the whole campaign in one view, 
our success by sea and land had been as 
great as at any former period. | 

Mr. Drake supported the resolution, al- 
though he would, at the same time, re- 
commend the increasing our navy. We 
should oppose all our force to the deprav- 
ed enthusiasm of the French, and fulfil 
those dutiesto our country, which we had so 
magnanimously undertaken to perform. If 
wehad notnowin our hands a valuablecon- 
sideration, we had a valuable speculation. 
He considered this as a just, necessary, 
and moral war, and promised to give it a 
disinterested, patriotic, and zealous sup- 
port. 

Mr. Pitt said, he was happy to find that 
there was no direct opposition to the mo- 
tion ; and as all the collateral topics of de- 
bate were announced as matter of future and 
more formal discussion, he should touch 
but very briefly on them at that time. 
To the -hon. gentleman who had called 
upon him so pointedly, he must answer, 
that he could not enter into any detail -of 
the intended operations on the continent ; 
but that, looking at the-general character 
and description of the war, looking at the 
mternal state of France, upon a change in 
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which more than upon any other circum- 
stance must the apse of a safe and 
honourable peace depend, he could say 
that a mere naval war would prove in- 
efficacious, because it would not bring: 
that. immediate pressure upon the enemy, 
which was necessary to accelerate the 
prospect of peace. France was persisting 
in the commission of suicide on her own 
commerce. She was not only careless of 
her colonies, but it seemed to be _ her. 
system to destroy themand her commerce. 
Let gentlemen but recollect what were: 
the causes which led:to the war. They: 
were, first, the encroachments made by 
the French, on the territories of other 
powers, to restrain which had, in all 
former times, been. held to be the policy 
of Great Britain. The French had over- 
run the Austrian Netherlands, and threat- 
ened Holland with an invasion. If we 
suffered them to add port to port and 
commerce to commerce; if we suffered 
them to possess themselves not only of all 
the ports and means of naval and commer- 
cial force which Holland afforded, but also 
the intermediate ports of the Netherlands, 
however safe we might think ourselves 
from immediate attacks, what prospect’ 
could we look to of future security? To 
save Holland from an invasien, and to re- 
cover the Austrian Netherlands, the only: 
barrier for Holland against the force of 
France, were true British objects; objects 
in which Britain was as deeply and as im- 
mediately interested, as the emperor him- 
self. But to obtain these objects, he would 
appeal to the judgment and the candour of 
every reasonable man, if it was not neces- 
sary to undertake a continental war. The 
first: campaign of the war, whatever jadg- 
ment might be formed of it, or whatever 
epithets might be applied to it, he should 
contend, had been eminently successful, 
although not without some important re- 
verses. The argument tobe deduced from 
this would militate directly against the 
conclusions of the hon. gentleman ; for all 
those reverses had been owing to the in- 
adequacy of the force brought into the 
field against a people, who did not carry 
on war by levying and equipping armies 
like ether powers, but who might rather 
be considered as an armed nation. If any 
argument was to be built up. n this, and 
he was aware of the use some gentlemen 
might make of it, it would not serve their’ 
purpose, because it would be found too 
much for those who would urge it against 
the continuance ef war; for either it was 
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impossible we could succeed in bringing 
any force adequate to our object, and then 
all must be despair, a sentiment which he 
believed not many would be brought to 
harbour; or else, if they could not bring 
the country to this conclusion, they only 
proved the necessity of making still more 
vigorous exertions. Would the interests 
of this country have been better consulted 
—wouldthe protection of Holland and the 
recovery of the Netherlands have been 
more effectually promoted, if we had not 
had 30,000 men in Flanders? Our hopes 
then were, that we should be able to make 
greater exertions in the second campaign 
than we had done in the first; and that 
having made some progress already, our 
future progress would be greater, more 
rapid and decisive, because we should start 
with superior force, and from better 
ground. The ground from which we were 
to start was better, because the French 
were driven from all their former conquests 
on the Rhine; and although they had 
again been unfortunately able to over-run 
part of that country, they had been pre- 
vented from seizing on Mentz, the key of 
Germany in that quarter. They were 
driven out of the Austrian Netherlands, 
and instead of having to begin the cam- 
paign with some of the strong places of 
Holland taken, and others on the point of 
falling, we should begin it with several of 
the strong fortresses of the French fron- 
tiers in the hands of the allies. He did 
not claim for himself the exemption stated 


by his hon. friend (Mr. Jenkinson), that | 


when generals did not remonstrate that 
the force given them for any object was 
inadequate, they and not ministers, were 
responsible for miscarriage. 
it would be more correct to say, that in 
such case, generals would become jointly 
responsible with ministers. What degree 
of blame might attach to a general, and 
what to ministers, on this supposition, it 
would be rarely fit to discuss, unless the 
miscarriage had been of such magnitude, 
as to render the inconvenience of avoid- 
ing mquiry, as great as the danger to be 
apprehended from discussion; and, in time 
of war, how great that danger was, he 
needed not remind the committee. But 
when gentlemen said, that the expedition 
against Dunkirk was undertaken contrary 
to the opinion of the illustrious prince who 
commanded it, or that the force employed in 
it wasin his opinion madequate, he must tell 
them that their information was diametri- 
ally the reverse of thefact. The acquisi- 
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tion of Dunkirk, at atime when the object 
was to make as great and as general an im- 
pression as possible upon ‘the enemy’s 
frontier, every gentleman would allow was 
important. It was not, however so impor- 
tant as to supersede other operations, and 
divert the force at the disposal of ministers 
from other purposes, which they might 
think of still higher importance. He was 
ready to avow that, as one of his majesty’s 
ministers, he had advised the expedition 
against Dunkirk, believing not only that 
the place could not resist the force that 
was sent against it, but also that the French 
could not, by any probable exertion, col- - 
lect a force sufficient torelieve it. That 
he was deceived in his hopes, was but too 
true—whether he was to be blamed for 
advice from which he would not now 
shrink, tt would be for the House to con- 
sider, if they should think fit to go into 
the inquiry, of which notice had been 
given. When the motion for inquiry came 
to be debated, he should contend that 
there was no ground laid for inquiry, and 
that, even if there were, the danger to be 
apprehended far out-weighed any advan- 
tage that could possibly be expected from 
it. If he were conscious of an error, he 
should not be ashamed to own it, as, on so 


“complicated a subject as the direction of 


a war, who would have the presumption 
to say that he should never err? but so fat 
was he now, that he had had the aid of ex- 
perience to inform his judgment, from be- 
mg conscious of any error in the advice 
he had given, that under the same circum- 
stances, he should give the same advice 
again. To the very respectable nobleman 
at the head of the ordnante, he owed it to 
declare, that ne exertion that could be 
made in his department had been omitted. 
The French gun-boats, of which so much 
had been said, had in point of fact, ‘con- 
tributed nothing to the failure of the en- 
terprise. The true cause of the retreat 
was, that the covering army was attacked 
by such superior forces as even the able 
conduct of the officer who commanded it 
could not resist. Both the time and the 
manner of that retreat were highly honour- 
able tothe prince by whom it was direct- 
ed. In the ardour of youth and courage, 
to relinquish a favourite object, and to 
mark the precise time when to relinquish 
it became necessary, was, in his considera- 
tion, the highest merit.—Respecting the 
conduct of the war in other parts, all he 
desired to say was, what more ministers 
could have done with the force they had 
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at theircommand. On thfs he would rest 
the whole of their merit or demerit. When 
the force at Toulon, and the force order- 
ed thither were known, he should. be 
ready to discuss the conduct of ministers 
respecting the defence of that place, if 
the House thought fit. All he should 
then say was, that although they consi- 
dered the retreat of Toulon as of import- 
ance, they did not hold it to be so import- 
ant as to give up, on account of it, the ex- 
peditionto the West Indies. They had 
ordered such a force for the defence of 
Toulon as they conceived to be sufficient, 
and he did not even then think that it 
would have been justifiable to forego the 
expedition under sir Charles Grey. They 
afterwards diminished the force intended 
for that expedition, for reasons, which it 
was not then proper to explain. Such as 
it still remained, they thought it adequate 
to the service for which it was sent. With 
respect to the force under the command 
_of the earl of Moira, it was idle to discuss 
the merits of an expedition which had 
been only projected and was now laid aside. 
All he should say was, that ministers had 
not the means of attempting such an ex- 
pedition at an earlier period; and that 
thev were justified in planning it at the 
time they did.—To return to the subject 
of Toulon, in the defence of it, while it 
could be defended, and in the evacuation 
when it could be defended no longer, the 
officers who commanded, had great and 
extraordinary merit. The obtaining pos- 
session of it depended on the excellent 
condition of the fleet sent into the Me- 
diterranean, and the admirable conduct 
of the officers who commanded it. But 
for these, the fleet of the enemy could not 
have been blocked up in the port of Toulon 
and that degree of famine produced, which 
was the primary cause of the surrender. 
After the towerand forts were occupied by 
the small force then at the disposal of lord 
Hood, such exertions for maintaining the 
pec were made, as he was astonished to 
ear a member ofthe Britisharmy represent 
as disgraceful to the British arms. When it 
became necessary to evacuate the place, 
let gentlemen call to mind the circumstance 
against which that operation had been ef- 
fected; let them suppose a great town to 
be abandoned, a large garrison to be em- 
barked, and the inhabitants, in conster- 
nation and dismay, to be taken away, 
while the enemy had gained such advan- 
tages in various quarters, as enabled them 
to threaten the town itself; let them sup- 
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pose all this performed in the face of an 
enemy; the garrison embarked ; as many 
of the inhabitants as chose, to the amount 
of many thousands, taken on board the 
ships ; and all without the loss of a single 
man, which could hardly have been hoped 
in a peaceable embarkation of the same 
extent, on the river Thames; let them 
then add the destruction of the enemy’s 
ships to such a degree, as to form the 
greatest blow given to the French ngvy at 
any period, and then would any man say, 
that the officers who conducted these ope- 
rations were not entitled to every honour- 
able mark of commendation and applause. 

_Mr. For said, that although a future dis+ 
cussion was promised, some sentiments had 
been delivered on which he must remark 
while they were fresh in the memory of the 
House. He agreed perfectly with the hon, 
gentleman who opened the discussion, as to 
the propriety of the observations he had 
made. According tothe best practice ofthe 
best times it wasstrictly in order to consider 
the ability of ministers to direct to the 
most beneficial effect that force which 
they were voting the money of their con- 
stituents to pay. He was glad to find 
gentlemen on the other side of the House 
so pleased as they professed to be with 
the successes of the campaign. If it were 
possible to talk with levity ofa situation 
of Europe, which he considered as highly 
disastrous, he should congratulate the 
House on the issue of a campaign with 
which all parties engaged in it were 
pleased. We extolled the success of our 
armies ; so did the French that of their's. 
We applauded the evacuation of Toulon 
as a most fortunate event; the French ce- 
lebrated the same event by public festi- 
vals—so that ministers and they might 
meet and join in a common jubilee. Un- 
fortunately for him, he could not partici- 
pate in these rejoicings, while he saw Eu- 
rope brought into a situation afflicting to 
every man who retained the least spark of 
justice or humanity. Since the proroga- 
tion of parliament, when the advantages 
we had obtained were set forth in terms as 
vaunting as they could well bear, we 
had seen little success and much defeat. 
When he saw that all the latter part of 
the campaign had been uniformly unsuc-. 
cessful; when the successes of the early 
part, instead of conducting, as might have. 
been expected, to new successes, had 
only led to disaster and disgrace, he au- 
gured but ill of the future; as in such 
circumstances every rational man ‘must 
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augur. He could neither agree with the 


hon, gentleman, nor with the chancellor 
of the exchequer who corrected him, on 
the subject of responsibility; which in- 
stead of laying wholly with generals, or 
jointly on the generals and ministers, lay 
wholly with ministers‘in the first instance. 
There was, or ought to be, a military 
man in the cabinet, and he supposed the 
commander in chief held that situation 
now, on whose information and advice 
ministers were to decide both as to the 
propriety of undertaking expeditions and 
the force requisite for them. They might 
have much information respecting which 
the officer appointed to command in any 
expedition might be ignorant; conse- 
quently they, and not he, were to judge 
of the force necessary, and the acceptance 
on his part of a command with an inade- 
uate force was no justification for them. 
f he knew that an officer had miscon- 
ducted the force entrusted to him (and he 
hoped no man would be so uncandid as to 
suppose what he said to have any particu- 
lar application), he would charge ministers 
with the blame in the first instance, be- 
cause it was their duty to employ none 
but proper persons. When they were put 
upon their defence, they might show rea- 
sons for the choice they had made, and in 
proportion to the validity of those reasons 
would they be exculpated. He did not 
retend to know whether the commander 
in chief of the combined army, and the 
illustrious prince who commanded the 
troops sent against Dunkirk, approved or 
disapproved of the expedition; but this 
he knew, that if, on the general inqui 
into the business, it should appear that it 
was undertaken contrary to the judgment 
of such professional men, the circum- 
stance would form a strong aggravation of 
the charge against ministers.—The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said, that the 
_ defence of Toulon was not to supersede 
the expedition to the West Indies. In 
one point of view, the defence of Toulon 
was paramount to the capture of all the 
West India islands, for it was to preserve 
the faith of the nation solemnly pledged 
to the inhabitants, who had put them- 
selves under our protection. We entered 
Toulon by treaty, not by conquest, as 
the ally of Louis 17th, in conjunction with 
the king of Spain, to whom the plage was 
ag much surrendered as to us, and on the 
express condition of restoring to the inha- 
bitants who admitted us, what they called 


their constitution of 1789, although he 
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heard that the part of the treaty to which 
he alluded had been broken by our subse- 
quent proclamations. We got possession 
of the ships and stores in trust for our ally 
Louis 17th., and after that, to boast of © 
destroying them as the ships of an enemy, 
was a perversion of terms. He admitted, 
that when they could not be defended, we 
had a right to destroy them, or, what was 
still better, to bring them away, in order 
to prevent their falling into the hands of 
those who were the enemies of Louis 17th. 
But this was to be lamented as a misfor- 
tune, more especially if any considerable 
part of them did fall into the hands of his 
enemies, not vaunted as an instance of 
extraordinary success. Let ministers hold 
to Louis 17th or his representative, ifhe 
had any ; let them hold to French royal- 
its the language they held to the House, 
of preferring an expedition to the West 
Indies to the defence of Toulon: let them 
say, ‘ We have got possession of a port 
and a fleet in trust for you; but we must 
take your West India islands for ourselves; 
we cannot attempt the one without endan- 
gering the other; and we prefer taking 
what we mean to keep at all events, to 
defending what we must restore to you 
when reinstated on the throne of your 
ancestors,” and see with what cordiality 
and gratitude it would be received. If 
seating Louis 17th on the throne of France 
was the object to which ministers looked 
as the means of peace, they ought to have 
sent the whole force at their disposal to 
Toulon, if necessary, in preference to 
every other expedition, on motivés of 
common policy, much more on the 
strongest of all motives, that of good 
faith He had often heard, as he had 
again been told that day, that all the in- 
habitants of Toulon who chose it were 
taken away by the British fleet. Was it © 
not true, however, and notorious, that 
hundreds, nay thousands of the unfortu- 
nate remainder, had glutted the vengeance 
of those whom they had made their impla- 
cable enemies by the confidence they re- 
posed in us? If it should be said, that 
these victims preferred staying to being 
brought away, that would contribute 
but little to his satisfaction; for what 
must our treatment of those men have 
been, what opinion must they have formed 
of us, seeing that they preferred the fury of 
avowed enemies to our protection? It 
had been insinuated, that the surrender 
of Toulon had been effected by blockade 
and famine, and the. decided superio- 
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rity in regard to appoiatment, of the 
English over the French fleet. This 
did not appear, upon investigation, to be 
the real state of the case, for there never 
was any contention between the fleets ; 
for the French fleet was commanded by 
persons inimical to the French govern- 
ment, who surrendered their trust upon 
certain terms. And this French fleet had 
been reported by admiral Truguet, to 
the convention, to be in a state upon 
which no reliance could be placed. With 
respect to the destruction of the French 
fleet at Toulon, which was made a boast 
of as the greatest blow the naval power of 
France had ever sustained from the effect 
of a single action, he observed, that as 
they were vessels which we had taken, and 
engaged to preserve for Louis 17th, we 
could only justity destroying them upon 
one principle, that it was the only means 
of preventing them from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. He defended the 
expression used by the hon. major, that we 
had acquired no military glory at Toulon. 
By this he did not mean, that the parti- 
cular generals, or officers, or privates, had 
mot discharged their duty there. He 
knew they would ever do their duty when 
they were put in a situation to act; but 
what was meant was, that the result of 
‘that business was not an acquisition of 
glory to this country. The ground, it 
was stated, upon which the expedition 
against Toulon had been concerted was, 
an expectation that they would have been 
joi by the royalists of Lyons and 
Marteilles, who were at that time in con- 


siderable force; but any person who re- | 
membered the American war, ought to 


know the futility of such expectations ; 
-we hoped and trusted that one town, or 
one state, would be more favourable to 
our cause than others had been; but as 
often as we expected, so often were we 
disappointed. Inthe same way our ho 
trom the Lyonese and Marseillois had 
been frustrated, and those unfortunate 
persons who set their faces against the 
tyranny by which they were oppressed, 
had, many of them, expiated on the 
block, the crime of federation; nor had 
we been able to raise any. diversion in our 
favour in any of the provinces in the 
neighbourhood of Toulon, either in Pro- 
vence, orin Languedoc, or in Daaphiny.— 
He next wished to inquire, if the force 
sent to Toulon was sufficient to preserve 
it? From every thing he could learn of 
the subject, aad 


from military men, he 
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understood, that to preserve that place, a 
force of at least 30,000 effective men 
would have been necessary. What was 
the force sent for the protection of that 
place? There were only 15,000 men, 
and those not all English, nor equal in 
point of service to half the number of 
English, but a motley group, consisting 
of Piedmontese, Spaniards, French, an 

Neapolitans ; and to complete the success 
of the business, an actual dispute, he un- 
derstood, existed between admiral Gra- 
vina and our general, who should be com- 
mander in chief of this army. If success 
was to be considered prima facie evidence 
of merit, he had aright to assume that ill 
success was evidence of demerit : as such 
he should consider the expedition, or the 
projected expedition under the earl of 
Moira; but he might be told, that it 
could not yet be called unsuccessful; as it 
had not been entered upon; but he con- 
tended, that it was unsuccessful, insomuch 
as it was injurious in its effects to the 
cause which it was intended to serve ; for 
what Frenchman would be mad enough 
to hazard his life, by opposing the tyranny 
which he detested, upon the hope that he 
would receive assistancefrom this country, 
when our troops had been in the immediate 
vicinity of their coast, and had not been 
able to effect any thing to serve the cause 
of the royalists, either in La Vendee, or 
in any other part of France? And they 
had, moreover, the example of Toulon to 
deter them. Asto the question, whether 
Toulon or the West-India islands were to 
be preferred by this country? That was 
a question which very much depended 
upon what was the object of the war. If 
our object was to gain permanent posses- 
sions, which we determined to keep, there 
could not be a moment’s doubt but that 
the West-India islands were of the most 
importance ; but if the object of the war 
was as it seemed tobe confessed by the mi- 
nister and the majority of that House, to 
force upon the people of France, in con- 
junction with the ether powers of Europe, 
some form of government in the place of 
that tyranny which now subsisted there, 
for the attainment of that object, the pos- 
session of Toulon would be more instru- 
mental than Martinico, Guadaloupe, Saint 
Domingo, and all the other West-India 
islands together.—-An expression had fal- 
len from the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that we were not now at war with an army, 
but an armed nation. This taken im one 
point of view was a very alarming circum, 
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stance, for he believed no position would 
be more readily admitted, than that an 
armed nation, so long as it acted upon the 
defensive,- was invincible, and happy he 
was that it was invincible, for it was the 
only security that one nation had against 
the designs of combined and ambitious 
neighbours, for the preservation of its li- 
berty and independence : he did not mean 
that kind of liberty which they had in 
France, but that rational and desirable li- 
berty which was enjoyed under a well-re- 
gulated government. If Great Britain 
should be attacked by a combined force 
of the powers of Europe, which was not 
a thing impossible, the troops they were 
about to vote that night would be as no- 
thing to oppose against it. Would sixty 
thousand of her sons be all that would 
take up arms in defence of Britain? No; 
we. should arm as one man, we should 
have but one sentiment, to conquer or to 
die; and, on this principle, he rejoiced 
that an armed nation was invincible. The 
same reason that made an armed nation 
invincible in defence, rendered it in attack 
quite the contrary. The desire of con- 
quest could animate but afew, and they 
would be opposed by the same principle 
of resistance in their attempts to conquer 
other countries which enabled them to de- 
fend their own. The French, therefore, 
would not succeed in their attempts at 
conquest if they had not abandoned them, 
and we might make peace with them, in 
full as much security that it would be 
permanent as we had done at any former 
period. . If in former times we had said, 
that we would make no peace with France, 
without a change of that government, 
which we knew to be hostile to our own, 
we should have been at war for more than 
a hundred years. What were the dangers 
we had now to dread from France more 
than those we had actually experienced 
and repelled ?. An hon. friend of his had 
said, that when a danger rose to a certain 
magnitude, all beyond that became of no 
account, because we already saw what we 
dreaded more than loss of life. Now, 
what was the danger from which we were 
delivered in the days of the pretender? A 


powerful foreign. despot attempted to. 


seat-on the throne a prince whose right 
we had abjured ; to overturn our consti- 
tution and establish an arbitrary govern- 
ment; to subvert the protestant and in- 
troduce the Roman catholic religion; in 
one word, to ravish from us all we: held 
most dear, and force upon us all we most 
[ VOL. XXX.] 
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abliorred. _ Yet we never went into the 
extreme of saying, ‘“ We will make no. 
peace with the government that has at- 
tempted this; we can have no security 
while a ruling power exists, whose prin~ 
ciples are so hostile to ours.” Sorry he 
was to find such sentiments entertained. 
now; for if France was become an armed 
nation, we might accelerate the calamities 
we dreaded, but we should not conquer 
France. He should, perhaps, be told, 
that, if France had become an armed na-. 
tion, it might be necessary for us ta be- 
come one also. But we ought not to be- 
come an armed nation in order to carry on. 
an offensive war. If, unfortunately, we. 
should ever be driven to fight on the. 
same terms as the French had been, we 
too should become an armed nation, and _ 
like them be invincible. | 
The resolution was agreed to. | 


Debate on Mr. Adam's Motion respect 
ing the Criminal Law of Scotland.} Feb-. 
4. Mr. Adam said, he rose to perform the. 
duty which he had undertaken towards | 
the close of the last, session relative to the 
criminal law of Scotland, and the prac- 
tice of the court of justiciary. Whatever 
opinion might be formed of the proposi-. 
tion he meant to submit to the House, he. 


hoped for indulgence and a candid con- 


struction of his motives. And if there. 
were no other reason for it, he trusted, he. 
might claim it, because it was nineteen 

years since he had the honour of sitting 

in parliament ; and although, during that- 
period, he had often troubled the House | 
on the different subjects under discussion, — 
that was the first time of his bringing for- 
ward any proposition of his own.. He. 
had given the subject the most deliberate 

consideration ; and perhaps the best mode. 
of explaining it to the House, would be 

to detail the history of it as it stood, and 
had passed in his own mind. He had had 
occasion to bestow much reflexion on the. 
articles of union, and the history of the 

period at which they were concluded. . 
He had been led to the subject of his in-. 
tended motion by the discussion that Had 

taken place on the Treasonable Corres-. 
pondence bill, and by a recent decision . 
in the House of Lords. He had been 

professionally employed in that House. 
on a question that came before it, whe-. 
ther or not an appeal lay from the judg- 
ments of the court of justiciary, and Cir-. 
uit courts of Scotland, on matter of law 
nly, not matter of fact. An appeal was 
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made last session from the judgment of 


the court of justiciary in a criminal case, | 
that of Robertson and Berry.* Some’ 


Lords thought, in the first instance, that 


the question was already decided and at - 


rest; while others were of opinion, that as 
this was a case of misdemeanour, it was 
not concluded by the former decisions, 
and therefore that argument should be 
heard upon it. It was argued accordingly 
before a committee, and the present lord 
chancellor, lord Thurlow, and lord Ken- 
yon, delivered their opinions serzatim that 
no appeal lay. Lord Thurlow said, that 
although this was strict law, as the law 
now stood, he regretted that it was so, 
and that, in his opinion, a parliamentary 
regulation was necessary. On_ these 
grounds, he had thought it his duty to 
bring it forward for the consideration of 
the House.— He was next to consider, 
whether there was any just foundation on 
which to proceed. He was supported by 
the 18th Article of Union, which said, 
that the law of Scotland respecting pro- 
perty should not be altered, unless on some 
very urgent occasion, kut that -the public 
law or laws of: police, that is, the law in 
criminal cases, might be gltered. Soon 
after the union, the laws of Scotland af- 
fecting cases of treason were assimilated 
with those of England; the mode of 
trial, the redress after trial, the whole 
treason law of England, from the statute 
of Edward the $d, were incorporated 
in the Scots criminal code. Ten other 
acts of parliament had passed since the 
union, amending the Scots criminal law, 
particularly the act for abolishing heredi- 
tary jurisdictions. These precedents were 
sufficient to show, that he had a good 
foundation to proceed upon, if he could 
make out the policy of the measure.— 
With regard to the mode of proceeding, 
he should endeavour to make it the same 
as by writ of error in England. In writ 
of error there were three distinctions. In 
civil matters, it was granted of course. 
In cases of misdemeanor, application 
was made to the attorney general, and he 
_ considering of the grounds of the applica- 
tion, and deciding judicially upon them, 
granted the writ of error ex debzio justitia, 
or refused it. In capital cases, it: was to 
be obtained only by petition to the Crown. 
Mr. Adam said, he wished to follow the 
same rules with respect to Scotland, and 
to give to the lord advocate the same ju- 


ee aa ee eat, ake ke 
* See Howel’s State Trials, Vol. 28, p. 115 
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dicial discretion which the attorney gene™ 


ral possessed in England. In order to re- 


move and bring up the record, so as to 
bring the whole matter of law before the 
House of Lords, some regulations weuld 
be necessary in the proceedings of the 
Scots courts, respecting the mode of giv- 
ing in the verdict and making up the 
record; but this would be no unprece- 
dented innovation, for it was once the 
practice in these courts to enter the whole 
of the evidence on the record, a practice 
which was now laid aside.— He disap- 
proved of the practice of the jury giving a 
written verdict; he thought it much better 
for the furtherance of justice, that a verdict 
ex viva voce, as in Englend, should be 
adopted in its room; for often much be- 
nefit arose from the verbal communication 
between the judge and jury. He pre- 
posed that the indictment, the verdict, 
and sentence, should be removed by writ 
of certiorari, or by writ under the great 
seal, to the court which should have the 
appellant jurisdiction. With respect to 
the propriety of this amendment. he 
thought there could be little doubt. In 
civil cases, although no provision wes 
made for it in the act of union, ah appeal 
from the lords of session in Scotland -to 
the lords of parliament, was held to be 
the natural consequence of the Scots par- 
Hiament no longer-existing ; and this was 
now law. If it had been foreseen that 
there could be no appeal in criminal 
cases, he was sure that express provision 
would have been made for it in the act of 
union. The reason of it was te be found 
in this grand and general principle, that 
the court in which a case originates shath 
not be the ultimate court to decide. This 
principle, which human wisdom had set 
up as a guard against human infirmity 
and human ‘error, pervaded the whole 
of the English, and with this single ex- 
ception which he wished to remove, the 
whole of the Scots law. So general was it, 
that ifby an act of parliament new jurisdic- 
tions were given to any court, the decisioa 
of that court would not be final, without 
express words inserted in the act to make 
it so. In all civil cases, there was an appeal 
from the courts of Scotland. In all criminal 
eases there was an appeal by advocation 
from inferior courts ‘to the court of justi- 
ciary.—The only objection he could ima- 
gine was, that it would be bringing matter 
of law before a tribunal not acquainted 
with the Scots forms of proceeding. ‘This 


would apply more forcibly to‘the appeat 
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in civil cases; for in criminal cases the 
_telal was by jury, and the proceeding 
much more similar and analogous to those 
in England. It could be considered as 
no reflexion on the Scots judges, for if 
it were, the proceeding from court. to 
court in Englaad would be, what no man 
ever conceived it to be, a constant re- 
flexion on the English judges. It would 
lead to accuracy in receiving evidence 
and making up the record so essential to 
the ends of justice; and it would open to 
the Scots lawyers all the valuable reposi- 
tories of .English criminal law, and make 
them familiar with those great lights of 
criminal jurisprudence, Hale, Hawkins, 
and Blackstone, and that valuable reposi- 
tory of criminal law, the State Trials. 
What he proposed was no novelty, for it 
stood upon precedent; it was within the 
meaning of the 18th Article of. Union ; 
and it was founded on the prineiple he 
had already quoted, that the court in 
which a case originates ought not to 
be the ultimate court to decide. He then 
moved, “that leave be given to bring in a 
bill to give an appeal to the Lords in par- 
liament, from.the judgments and sen- 
tences of the courts of justiciary and the 
circuit courts of Scotland, in matter of 
law.” He next moved “ that the said mo- 
tion be referred to a committee of the 
whole House.” | 
Mr. Anstruther felt himself under the 
necessity of opposing the motion, because 
it appeared to him to seek an alteration 
in the law of Scotland perfectly new in 
principle. He would maintain that no 
case whatever could be found in which 
an appeal in criminal cases at any period 
would lie from the court of justiciary to 
the parliament of Scotland before the 
union, nor any since to the parliament of 
England; nor any from the parliament of 
‘Seotland to the’ parliament of England. 
The learned gentleman had alluded to the 
doubts expressed by lord Thurlow, upon 
the propriety of such a measure; but the 
point had been settled by lord Mansfield, 
who, in 1781, had declared, that no ap- 
peal lay to this country. The motion, 
therefore, was not to recall the law of 
Scotland to its original purity, but to 
establish a new line of practice. He must 
also oppose it on the ground of expedi- 
ency. He believed the attempt at ma- 
-_king any alteration in the law of Scotland 
at this time would be very unpopular, 
for the mass of the people of Scotland 
: were perfectly satisfied with the adminis- 
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tration of justice in that country such as 
it now was. It had been said, that the 
principle, that ao court should possess the 
power tobegin and finally close a proceed- 
ing, was universal. This, he denied and 
referred him to the high court of parlia- 
ment, where peers and commoners were 
tried from first to last. If ever there was 
a country perfectly happy under the ad- 
ministration of itslaws, Scotland was that 
country. He therefore wished the House 


‘to reflect onthe danger of making any al- 


teration in laws that gave general satis~ 
faction.— He entered into a discussion of 
the nature of writs of error; and maintain- 
ed that in criminal cases a writ of error 
was not a writ which the subject could 
claim as a right, but that it was a mere 
grant of favour from the Crown, as much 
s0, and even more, if possible, than a 
pardon. This was the law of England 
with respect to a capital offence. In cases 
of misdemeanor a writ of error was not 
a matter of right to the subject; it was 
wholly at ‘the discretion of the attorney 
general... He objected on these accounts 
to the analogy-which his learned friend 
had drawn between the right of appeal 
and that of writs of error. He objected 
also to the practice of introducing the 
doctrines of either Hale, Hawkins, or 
Blackstone, as expositions of the law of 
Scotland. This would produce endless 
confusion in the courts of law in that 
country, and if he was bound to take ei- 
ther, he would prefer a short bill at once 
to declare, that the lew of England shall 
be the law of Scotland. — 

Mr. Serjeant Adair could not help ape 
plauding the candour, as well as the abi» 
lity, with which the subject had been 
opened. The importance of it also de- 
manded the attention of the House, and 
he did not see how that attention could be 
fully given to it, if the motion was re- 
jected, for the whole of the merits of the - 
question would in that case be laid aside; 
and he could not help saying, that his 
learned friend had stated ample ground to 
call at least for discussion. He differed 
widely from the learned gentleman who 
had preceded him as to the idea that the 
House should not enter into any discus- 
sion of the alteration of the law of any 
part of this kingdom, unless the people of 
that part had expressed a general Avish 
for that purpose: he thought it, a the 
contrary, the duty of that House/to in- 
quire into such matters ; and great/indeed 
might be the grievances of the pegple be- 
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fore redress would be had by their appli- 
‘cation, for their application would not 
come until their sutiorings were almost 
beyond endurance ; and he believed there 
were but few instances of laws being 
amended from the general application of 
the public to their representatives. It was 
the duty of parliament to examine into 
and correct the defect of the laws. He 
differed also from the learned gentleman 
in his construction of the nature of a writ 
of error. He had stated, that a writ of 
error in a capital offence was matter of 
‘pure favour from the crown. That was 
not his idea of that writ. He took it to 
be a matter of justice to the subject to 
grant that writ on a fair ground being 
Jaid for the application. if the indict- 
ment be substantially defective, the sub- 
_ ject will be entitled to a writ of error, as 
matter ofright. It was true, indeed, the 
subject had no means to compel the 
granting of the writ, for the law was silent 
upon that subject; but it was a preroga- 
tive of his majesty to grant it, and like 
other high prerogatives of the Crown, 
the constitution placed it in his majesty’s 
hands, in the confidence that it would 
never be abused, and holding those re- 
sponsible to the public, who should ad- 
vise his majesty to abuse it. He differed 
‘too from the learned gentleman, as to the 
hardship of subjecting the people of 
Scotland to the law of England ; he did 
not think that the people of Scotland 
would have much reason to Le dissatisfied 
with such an alteration. The learned 
gentleman had said, he would prefer a 
short bill at once to declare that the law 
of England should be the law of Scotland. 
He ditiered from him entirely upon this 

oint, conceiving that gradually and almost 
imperceptibly to assimilate the laws of the 
two countries, was the most prudent mode 
of proceeding. It was recognized by the 
- article of Union, that the parliament of 
Great Britain might enact such laws re- 
specting the public rights as might be 
_ deemed advantageous and politic, but the 
' civil laws of the two countries were to re- 
main unaltered. This was a wise dis- 
tinction, and ought to be attended to. 
There was one ground, however, which 
ha'd been advanced by his hon. friend, in 
- favour of the motion, to which no answer 
had-been giver. The great benefit of an 
appellant jurisdiction; the right of ap- 
pealiixg, and the power of reviewing the 
condu ct ofan inferior court. It was dou- 
‘bly go od, it was good for the court ap- 
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making each more cautious than it other- 
wise would be in coming to a determina- 
tion. He would support the motion, not 
pledging himself to agree to all the pro- 
visions of the bill, when brought in. 

The Solicitor General was of opinion, 
that the English and Scotch had a. parti- 
ality for their respective systems of law. 
There might be prejudices, but they were 
such as should not be destroyed; nor 
would it be right to inspire ny jealousy 
between the two countries. The institu- 
tion of the courts was different. The. 
courts of Scotland were framed with a 
view to the laws which they had to admi- 
nister, and therefore there would be dan- 
ger in attempting to change them. Un- 
less, therefore, much stronger grounds 
were laid, than had been stated in sup- 
port of the motion, he should deem it his 
duty to oppose it. - 

Mr. Fox began with remarking on the 
very singular mode in which the question 
had been discussed. It had been said, 
that they were not to interfere till they re- 
ceived complaints of the judicial power 
from the people ; this, he said, was one 
of the most dangerous maxims he had ever 
heard. The legislature were perfectly 
competent without the application of the 
people, and were better calculated to 
judge what it would be wise to adopt for 
the genéral welfare. With regard to the 
definition given by the learned gentleman 
of the nature of a writ of error, it was, in 
his mind, the very reverse of the spirit of 
the constitution. He seemed desirous of 
adopting the laws of France, which had 
been so universally reprobated. The 
learned gentleman had said, if any body 
bring forward such a motion, it ought to 
be lord Thurlow. This was no reason 
why any other gentleman in that House 
should not bring it forward; but if there 
was any argument in it, it was m favour 
of the motion,. that lord Thurlow did ex- 
press a doubt on the subject. If so, he 
conceived it to be an object that ought to 
be undertaken. Before the Union, when 
the Scotch law was in a barbarous state, 
appeals had been made to the privy coun- 
cil; and the obvious intent of the present 
bill was to put the Lords in the same si- 
tuation as the privy council. - It was their 
duty to follow the spirit of the act of 
Union. Mr. Fox entered into an am- 
mated defence of the right of appeal, and 
contended in favour of an appellant having 
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determination of any court not that he 
meant to impute corrupt motives to any 
body of men, but because the very prin- 
ciple of an appeal was the wisest that 
ever was attended to in the formation of 
laws for civil society; for it went to: con- 
fess our infirmities in all stations of life, 
and in his opinion the greatest proof of 
human wisdom was the recognition of the 
weakness of human judgment. 

. Mr. Serjeant Watson said, that some 
solid reasons should be assigned for this 
change in the law of Scotland, and parlia- 
ment should be cautious of engrafting the 
law of Scotland on the law of England. 
The principle seemed good in theory, but 
the people of Scotland felt no inconve- 
nience. no injury from the law in the pre- 
sent form. 

The Master of the Rolls began his oppo- 
sition to the motion, by stating, not only 
the utility, but the comfort to a judge of 
an appellant jurisdiction. But he could 
not see the propriety of introducing that 
principle into the criminal law of Scotland. 
The Scots criminal law and that of Eng- 
land had no affinity whatever. In Eng- 
land, the criminal law was by long expe- 
rience brought to great perfection, and 
all the different gradations, such as _ capi- 
tal felonies, clergyable felonies, and mis- 
demeanors, were clearly ascertained. No 
such distinctions were recognized by the 
law of Scotland ;’and to bring the crimi- 
nal law of that country to be decided by 
' the analogy of the criminal law of England, 
would, in his opinion, be very impolitic. 

Afcer a few words from Mr. Stanley, 
Mr. Montague and Mr. Drake, and a 
reply from Mr. Adam, the House di- 


vided : 
t 31 
Mr. Anstruther - 


Sir John Sinclair - t 1 
So it passed in the negative. 


Tellers. 


Mr. Adam, - - =« 
AEAS | Major Maitland - - 


" Noes 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget. ] 
Feb. 5. The House having resolved into a 
Committee of ways and means, 

Mr. Chancellor Pitt said, he rose to lay 
before the Committee as fully, but as con- 
cisely as he was able, the various impor- 
tant particulars which were that day tobe 
submitted to their consideration. _ In 
doing this he should call their attention to 
‘the several heads of supply and ways and 
‘means, in the order in which he proposed 
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to arrange them. First, he would state 
the extent of the provisions made, accord- 
ing to the votes and estimates, for the va- 
rious branches of the public service, for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war ; secondly, 
all the articles of supply and ways and 
means; and thirdly, all the particulars of 
the loan, the resources arising from other 
measures. of finance, and the new taxes 


necessary for defraying the additional ex- 
pense of: the interest of the: loan. 


On the 
first of these heads it would scarcely be 
necessary to dwell, as it had already come 
before the House in detail. Heshould only 
remind the committee that the first question 
for every man who felt for himself, for 
his country, or for mankind was, to be 
satisfied that the measure of our exertion 
was adequate to the end we had in view, 
or limited only by the extent of our abi- 
lity. .When the contest, in which we 
were engaged, was for the whole that we 
possess, surely no man could hesitate to 
contribute a part. ! 

The first head of public service in: the 
order of the votes, and in the general 
opinion and favour of the country, was the 
Navy. In the second year of the war 
85,000 seamen had been voted, with.the 
satisfaction of knowing that at the end of 
the first year, commenced with only about 
10,000 of that number, the increase had 
been between 50,000 and 60,000; that we 
were now nearly arrived at the number . 
voted for the second year; and that the 
increase of the number of our ships had 
kept pace with the increase of the num- 
ber of ourseamen. The augmentation of 
our naval force was almost in proportion 
to our wishes, and much greater than had 
been effected at any former period within 
the same time. . The Committe would ob- 
serve that.a vote for 85,000 seamen was 
sufficient to cover the employment of a 
much larger number, if occasion should 


require, and a larger number could be ob- 


tained in the course of the year. 

The House had already concurred in 
voting all that was required for the Army 
at the present time. The actual augmen- 
tation in the first year, had been more 
rapid and extensive than had been known 
in any former period of our history, and 
larger than at the conclusion of some wars, 
30,000 effective British troops had been 
added in the course of one year ;- and for 
the second year, the House had voted 
30,000 more. The total ofour army, in- 
cluding regulars, militia, and fenctbles, 
was above 140,900 British troops. But 


a 
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besides these, the necessary charges had 
been voted for between 30,000 and 
40,000, foreign troops. In the ordnance 
branch also, the augmentation had been 
greater than formerly, and in proportion 
to the circumstances and new. principles 
The artillery 
consisted of between 5,000 and 6,000men. 
So that the whole number of men employ- 
ed, including seamen, regular British 
troops, militia fencibles, foreign troops 
in our pay, and artillery, amounted to 
250,000. If he could prove that we were 
able to provide for and support that force, 
it would, he trusted, be admitted that mi- 
nisters had not been deficient in point of 
diligence, and that their exertions had 
been equal to the exigency of the occasion 
and proportioned to the necessity which 
called for them.—A large provision was 
to be made for the exceedings of last year, 
and although he lamented the necessity of 
the demand, it was some satisfaction to 
know that itarose chiefly from the rapidity 
with whieh the number of seamen had been 
increased, and ships fitted and victualled 
for service. From the very nature of the 
expense, it could not occur again in any 
thing hke am equal degree. There had 
‘been already voted, for the three differ- 
ent services, that he had mentioned, 


. 7 & 
Navy.—General service of the Navy 4,420,000 - 


Ordinaries eek ee ee area « 558,000 
ExtraordinarieS cccscccsvcccece 547,000 
Total amount of the Navy 5,525,000 


Anmy—General service+++.s2e-++ 4,362,000 
Foreign troops: ---- tedeoveccoes 1,169,000 
Extraordinartes for 1793..+++-++ 808,000 

Total amount of the army estimate 6,339,000, 


Orpnance.—Ordinaries ---seee++ $24,000 
Extraordimaries..-ssseeees eesee 377,000 
Debt incurred last year and un- | 

funded CCH CHL PC OHO PPC eC CLEARS 643,000 


- Total of the Ordnance. .-...++ 1,345,000 


The miscellaneous services were 206,000/. 
exceeding by 80,000/. the estimate ofthe fi- 
nance committee of 1791. The deficiency 
of grants was 474,0002.; deficiency of 
Jand and malt taxes, 320,000). In ad- 
dition to the war and ordinary charges 
there was a sum of 200,000/. which the 
House in 1792 had thought proper to ap- 
propriate to the reduction of the public 
debt, over and above the other appropria- 
tions for that purpose; and although it 
had not been made perpetual, he wished 
wot to depart, even while under the pres- 
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sure of war, from what it had been thought 
adviseable to do in a season of peace and 
osperity. 
P The eachealiee bills, amounting to 
5,500,000/., it had been usual to discharge, 
and to issue new bills for the same sum, 
and therefore to leave them out on both 
sides, in striking the balance between the 
supply and the ways and means. At pre- 
sent, it was necessary to include them in 
the account, because he intended to make 
& provision for any expenses, over and 
above the estimates and votes of supply, 
that might be incurred in the course of 
the year. Any sum for this purpose must 
necessarily be taken on conjecture; and 
he meant to propose that the commission- 
ers of the treasury should have a vote of 
credit for 2,000,000/. in exchequer bills. 
Last year 1,500,000/.. was voted for the 
same purpose ; and that the amount of ex- 
chequer bills might not be. too great, an 
equal sum was paid off, for the same rea- 
son he should in the first instance issue 
only 5,500,000/. of exchequer bills this 
ear, which would leave an opemng for 
the 2,000,000/. on the vote of credit, if it 
should be found necessary to issue the 
whole or any part of them. The whole 
supply would.then amount to 19,940,000/. 
consisting of the following heads. : 
Total amount of navy, army and 


Ordnance ---+e.sere-> «+ £. 33,210,000 

. Miscellaneous services *+-++++* 206,000 

Deficiencies m Grants +-+++++s _ 474,000 

Ditto in land and malt tax----- « 350,000 
Additional sum to the commis- 
sioners for discharging the 

National debt --.---+--- ‘esee 200,000 

Exchequer Bills --.---+++ eseee 5,500,000 


Total amount to he provided for 19,940,000 


The ways and means to provide for 
this were, land and malt, 2,750,0002.; @x- 
chequer bills 3,500,000/. The amount of 
the permanent taxes from the 5th Jan. 
1793, tothedth Jan. 1794, was 13,941 ,000/. 
considerably less thanthe produce of 1792 
but greater than the produce of 1791. 
The produce for the present year was to 
be estimated either on an average of former 
years, which were years of peace, and 
therefore to be taken withsome allowance or 
on the produce of one year of war. Now it 
happened, in the present instance, that the 
difference between the two was not mate- 
rial. After deducting the amount of taxes 
repealed, the average of four years was 
13,994,000/. The charges on the censo-_. 
lidated fund were, for this year, 11,797,00Q 
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The growing produce of the consolidated 
fund, applicable to the purposes of ways 
and means, was therefore 2,197,000/. Al- 
though the East India company might 
suffer some temporary defalcation of 
profit, by the increase of freight and the 
decrease of sales, yet they had obtained 
suchample security for their establishments 
in India, by the capture of all the enemy's 
factories and settlements, that there was 
RO reason to apprehend any inability on 
their part to pay the 500,000/. a year to 
the public. The sum then wanting to 
make good the whole of the supply was 
ees and this was to be raised by 
oan. 

He enumerated the articles as follows : 


Malt Tax -..-. ec eressecoces £. 2,750,000 
Exchequer Bills.---+--+.-e++e- 3,500,000 
Growing produce of taxes, after 
answering Charges of Consoli- 
dated Fund-..-c.ceee eeeece 2,197,000 
From the East India Company 500,000 
AMAL 4s 6s 0oses sie ease ee e's s+» 11,000,090 


£.19,947,000 


He next entered into a comparison of 
the several articles of ways and means for 
the present year, with the estimate of the 
finance cemmittee in 1791, from which 
he made out that there was now in the se- 
cond year of war 800,000/. more revenue 
applicable to the public service than in 
1791. Of this 500,000/. was paid by the 
East India company ; but the produce of 
the permanent taxes exceeded the esti- 
mate of the finance committee in 1791 
by 522,000; and after deducting addi- 
tional charges on the consolidated fund, 
left 300,000/. to be added to the sum paid 
by the India company. 

In the course of the last year the navy 
debt had increased 3,200,000. This he 
did not mean to leave, as in former times, 
accumulating ‘till the end of the war. 
He did not, however, propose to fund the 
whole of it, because, as navy bills had 
been issued at a discount, those who held 
bills of the latest date, would receive a 
greater profit, and an earlier payment, 
than they were fairly entitled to. On this 
subject, however, as he should bring for- 
ward a proposition on a future day, it was 
only necessary to say, that he meant to 
make immediate provision for the interest 
of the whole sum; to fix a period for the 
payment of navy bills in ready money 
within fifteen months after their being is- 
sued; and instead of allowing no interest 
till six months after the date of the bills, 
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which had been the former practice, to 
allow four per cent. interest from the time 
of issuing. This, he was informed, by 
persons well qualified to judge, would put 
an end to the discount on navy bills, 
which had always, in time of war, been so 
disadvantageous to the public. He 
should propose funding all the navy bills 
to March 1793, about 1,900,000/. pro- 
vided the holders should agree to the 
terms he meant to propose. There might 
also be some increase of the navy debt 
this year, but nothing like what the in- 
crease last year had been. The expense 
of transports was uncertain, and might 
exceed the estimate by 500,000/. The 
usual sum of 4/. per man per month for 
pay and victualling, fell short of the 
actual expense about nine shillings a 
month, which would make 500,000/, more. 
For the probable exceedings of the navy, 
he meant therefore to allow one million 
more, and to provide for the interest of 
it, that no debt might appear to be with- | 
held from public view, and that the sys- 
tem formerly laid down might be strictly 
adhered to. 

In negociating the loan, he had endea- 
voured to encourage a free and open 
competition among monied men, without 
having any thing to do with the distribu- 
tion of it; taking care only that the bid- 
ders should be of such responsibility as to. 
insure the payment of the first deposit, 
which might be considered as the security 
to the public for therest. Five most re- 
spectable sets of monied men had offered, 
and the effect was such as might have 
been expected. The terms were highly 
favourable to the public; and what was 
also desirable, he hoped safe to the lens 
ders. For 100/. they were to receive 
1002. 3 per cents, 25/. 4 per cents, 
and lls. 5d. long annuity. At the 
current prices of the day on which the 
bargain was made, these were worth 
99/. 19s. Od. This perhaps was the first 
instance of a loan, in which the fractional 
difference between the sum_ borrowed, 
and the sum to be paid, was in favour of 
the public. In which the discount on 
prompt payment was the only premium 
to the lender.—The discount on 901. viz - 
the sum remaining to be paid after the 
first deposit, for eleven months, at 3 per 
cent., was 2/. 9s. 6d.; which, added to 
O91. 19s. 9d., made 102/. 9s. 3d. for every 
100/. of the loan. ‘This was. no doubt a 
considerable premium, but the smallest 
he believed that ever had been given. 
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The annual sum to be provided for the 
payment of interest, and one per cent. 
for the gradual liquidation of the capital, 
in conformity to the system sanctioned 
by parliament, and not to be departed 
from, even during war, was for the loan 
650,000/. adding the sum to be provided 
on the same principal, for the actual 
and expected navy debt, would make. 
898,000/. : 

The Glove tax produced so little, and 
was found to be so vexatious to those 
who paid it, that he meant to repeal it, 
even at a period when it might seem that 
no resource of revenue, however small, 
ought to be relinquished. The tax on 
births and burials, which had been im- 
posed, rather as a regulation, and more 
with a view to information than revenue, 
he meant also to repeal. . These together 
had produced about 10,000/. The whole 
sum, which he had to provide for, would 
thus be 908,000/. To call for so large a 
sum, must be matter of regret at any 
period; but if the circumstances of the 
time required it, the same circumstances 
allowed not of hesitation. If the charge 
was large, the largeness of it arose from 
bringing forward with scrupulous exactness 
every article of present expense, and adher- 
ing with strictness to the system adopted 
_ for the gradual reduction both of the old 
and the new public debt; and the House 
would have the consolation of knowing, 
that, as his majesty had stated from the 
throne, there were such means us would 
meet the exigency, without any pressure 
which could be severely felt by the peo- 
ple. - OF the taxes imposed in 1791, a 

urden they had experienced and knew 
could be borne, the average produce, 
after deducting the amount of those 
which had been repealed, and which he 
did not mean to renew, was 635,000/. The 
annual charge upon them was 250,000/. 
leaving a surplus of 385,000/. By the 
new regulation of the duty on spirits in 
Scotland, there was a surplus, over and 
above making good the repealed duty on 
coals, of 43,000/. This having been tried 
for one year only, would probably in- 
crease; and with the sum above-men- 
tioned, might be taken at.430,000/. The 
remainder was to be provided for by new 
taxes 

The first that he would mention, was 
an additional duty on British and foreign 
ee On these it was desirable that 
the duty should be as high as possible, 
without affording such advantage and 
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temptation to smuggling, as might ope- 
rate as a premium to the illicit trader, 
and tend materially to injure the revenue. . 
Formerly it had been so high as to pro- 
duce this inconvenience, and a remedy 
had been applied by lowering the duty. 
It was afterwards thought that, when the 
capital of the.smugglers was destroyed, or 
diverted into honest channels, the duty 
might be somewhat raised without dan- 
ger; and the experiment had succeeded. 
The facility of smuggling French bran- 
dies, the great article of smuggling, was 
at present annihilated; for even smug- 
glers were not exempted from the general 
proscription of the national convention. 
The smuggling of rum had always been 
small, from the distance from whence it 
was brought, and the nature of the ves- 
sels in which it was imported, and also 
because it might easily be watched. 
When peace came, and with it the 
opportunity of smuggling from the French 
coast returned, the additional duty might 
be repealed, as the increased produce of 
other branches of revenue would more 
than make good the amount.—New build- 
ings certainly had not decreased in con~ - 
sequence of the tax on bricks and tiles ; 
on these articles, therefore, he should. 
propose an -additional duty.—Slate and 
stone being employed for similar purposes,: 
ought to pay in proportion, as far as that - 
could be ascertained: but as it would be 
difficult to collect a duty upon all that 
could be raised from quarries, he meant 
only to prepose a duty on such as came 
coastways.—He would next propose a tax, 
on what might fairly be considered as a 
mere article of luxury, plate and crown 
glass. | 

The multitude of sorts into which 
paper was divided with a view of propor-. 
tioning the tax to the value, a most desi- 
rable object, if it could be accomplished, . 
had given rise to frauds. He meant, 
therefore, to simplify the duty, by redu- 
cing it to three sorts only; and to add 
one-half to some, and one-third to others. 
—Last of all, a tax which had been sug- 
gested to him by the highest judicial au- 
thority in the kingdom, an additional tax 
upon attornies. He meant to charge a 
duty of 100/. on the indentures of every. 
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| person articled to an attorney ; and 100/.. 


on the admissian of every person already. 
articled. | 


RECAPITULATION.. 
British spirits one penpy per gallon. 
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additional on the wash -.-«+.++£,107,000 
Brandy ten-pence per gallon 


Rum nine-pence per gallon$ °"** a 
Bricks and tiles 1s. 6d. additional 

per thousand --+---seseeesees 70,000 
Slate carried coastways 10s. per ton 

— Stone 25. Gd, crceccccccccccce 30,000 
Crown and plate glass, additional-- 52,000 
Paper, additional--+.-eeseseeeees 63,000 
Attornies, additional ----..-2++++ 25,000 


Add surplus of taxes 1791----++-- 430,000 


Total 913,000 


Having thus stated the amount of 


Supply and ways and means, as well as 
the services to be performed, the loan and 
other measures of finance, he said he 
should be happy if the House thought 
the provision was ample, and the means 
easy as far as circumstances would admit, 
and likely to be effectual. What was the 
nature of the provision? In addition to 
the large estimates for the immediate ser- 
vice of the war, two millions were pro- 
vided for extraordinary and unforeseen 
expences, with ample means for removing 
the pressure of the unfunded debt, and 
all this without deranging the system for 
the reduction of the old funded debt, the 
sum applied to which, besides accumulat- 
ing at compound interest, was farther in- 
creased by 200,000/. Provision was also 
made, not only for the interest, but for 
the liquidation, of the new debt in pro- 
Cala to the capital borrowed. The 
avy debt was put into a state by which 
the inconvenience of large discount on 
Navy bills, so severely felt in former wars, 
would be avoided. If the terms of the 
Joan were considered, it would be found 
that public credit and public confidence 
Were unimpaired. The state of the re- 
venue afforded grounds of satisfaction be- 
yond the most sanguine hopes that could 
ave been formed respecting it. Of the 
taxes great part had been already borne 
without inconvenience, and the rest were 
mostly additions to articles which expe- 
rience had proved to be productive with 
the least possible burden to the public. 
The future produce of the revenue was 
calculated on the average of four years of 
eace, from the first year of war, in which 
it was more likely to suffer, our naval su- 
periority, and our improved state of pre- 
paration considered, than in any fu- 
ture year. The circumstances and situa- 
tion of Europe (except in as far as every 
country engaged in the war, becoming 
aenb the longer the war continued, must 
e a less valuable customer, for our ma- 
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nufacturers), were more favourable to 
the extension of our trade than in 1793; 
because places then in the possession of 
France, were now delivered from the 
anarchy and distress, which French fra- 
ternity carried every-where along with it ; 
but infinitely more than for any other 
reason, because the singular and extraor- 
dinary stagnation of trade, occasioned by 
the sudden and violent interruption of 
commercial credit, was now, and had long 
since been more completely at an end than 
any man could have presumed to hope. 
If the revenue had even failed last year, 
it would not have been very extraordi- — 
nary, nor would it have been a just cause 
of discouragement; but its having been 
productive in an eminent degree, afforded 
a well-grounded expectation, that under 
all the circumstances, the produce of the 
present year would be equal if not supe- 
rior, to that of the last. The produce of 
the permanent taxes for 1793, was 
13,953,0002. independent of the tempo- 
rary taxes to be continued: this was less 
than in the year 1792, a year of the high- 
est commercial prosperity, by 369,0001. 
But we did not calculate on the produce 
of 1792. We formed our estimate on the 
average of four years, 500,000/. less than 
the produce of 1791; and the actual pro~ 
duce of 1793, exceeded that average by 
137,0002. He stated how far it exceeded 
the estimates of the finance committees 
of 1786 and 1791; and added, that taken 
in any point of view, the revenue had 
produced 500,000/. a year more than had 
been expected at the most prosperous 
period, This excess he did not mort- 
gage, but left to meet future exigencies, 
or to .accumulate.if no such exigencies 
should occur. These were our hopes in 
time of war, and with the surplus which, 
but for the war, would have. been appli- 
cable to the reduction of our debt when- 
ever the moment of peace arrived, we 
should recur again to that system, the 
blessings of which we had already felt, 
and the progress of which had been inter- 
rupted by no fault of ours. While. the 
war continued, we must resolve to meet it 
as the most important duty ever imposed 
by the dispensation of providence on any 
nation on the face of the globe.—He con- 
cluded with moving his first resolution. 
After a short speech from Mr. Fox, the 
several Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Grey’s Motion respecting 
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Military Trust,andbringing Foreign Troops 
into the Kingdom, without the Consent of 
Parliament.) Feb. 10. Mr. Grey said, 
he rose in consequence of a notice he had 
some time given, to make a motion which 
appeared to him to be of great conse- 
quence to the constitution, and to the 
liberties of this kingdom. The point 
which he had to establish was plain and 
simple, and that it might not be mixed 
with considerations tliat were foreign to 
it, he did not mean to consider how far 
it might or might not be expedient to in- 
troduce at this time foreign troops into 
this country; his object was to prove 
that, whether expedient or not, the mea- 
sure itself was clearly unconstitutional 
and illegal; that the king had no power 
to do so, without the consent of patlia- 
ment. On urgent occasions it might be 
proper to introduce foreign troops into 
this country, but that should never be 
done except in cases of extreme and 
proved necessity ; it never could be done 
egally, but by the consent of parliament ; 
and never should be suffered to be done 
without being watched with that consti- 
tutional jealousy which was -the best part 
of the character of that House, and the 
best security for the rights and liberties of 
the people. Although he was not ready 
to deny, that, for the purpose of our own 
defencc, we should sometimes employ 
foreign troops, yet he could not help 
thinking, that the wisest course for us 
would be, to rely on what had been em- 
phatically called the energy of an armed 
nation. These were points not immedi- 
ately within his purpose. The point 
which he had to maintain, was, that it was 
contrary to the principles of the consti- 
tution for the king to introduce foreign 
troops, without parliamentary sanction. 
It was clear to him that the king had no 
such right. If the king had a riglit to 
introduce into this country foreign troops, 
without the consent of parliament, and 
the exercise of that right was expedient 
at the present moment, let gentlemen say 
0,,and meet his proposition with a direct 
el fea If, on the other hand, the le- 
ality was doubtful, but the exercise of 
the power under the present circum- 
tances expedient, still he hoped the 
point itself would be determined instead 
of beitig avoided by the previous question. 
It would not be nécessary for him to go 
back to the earlier period of the common 
law of this country; we know that in 
those ancient tines there was no such 
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character known as a modern soldier ; 
inferior lords held military tenures, and 
supplied the state by a number of their 
vassals for a limited time. At the time of 
Charles the 2nd. there was no such thing 
in this country by law as an army, except 
an army created by parliament; and it re- 
mained now for the House to see whether 
the king can at this day, by his own au- 
thority, constitute in this kingdom a mili- 
tary law without the sanction of parlia- 
ment. First he should wish to argue this 
important queen upon the ground of 
positive and strict law, as well as the 
principles that were secured to us at the 
Revolution. The first thing that he 
should allude to, was the Declaration of 
Rightsby which it was positively declared, 
that to raise a standing army in time of 
peace, unless by the consent of parliament 
was against law. He might be told that 
this point was only to be insisted upon in 
time of peace, and was not at all appli- 
cable to atime of war. He owned he did 
not like the distinction, nor did he believe 
it to be a good one, the principle of our 
constitution did not turn upon such nice- 
ties, for the principle was, that parliament 
should always have the power of granting 
all military force to the sovereign. He 
might rely on the bill of Rights as an ex- 
planation of the law of England in all the 

oints on which it touches. It was not a 

ill which gave any rights to the gs le 
of this country; it was only a bill that 
declared rights which had before existed. 
It would appear by this very bill, that the 
framers of it had it in contemplation, that 
neither in time of peace nor war should 
the king have any power to introduce 
foreign troops into this country, without 
the sanction of parliament. they had 
meant to give him that power in time of 
peace, they would have expressed them- 
selves ina direct sentence to that effect; 
he was therefore intitled to say upon the 
very spirit of the bill of Rights, that the 
king had no'such power as he had ex- 
ercised in the case of the Hessian troops. 
—Mr. Grey then entered into a history of 
various cases, as applicable to the point 
in question. The first he quoted, was 
the case in 1775. The next was a case 
determined ih 1698: this case he relied 
upon very much ; for although it was not 
in time of actual war, yet it was immedi- 
ately after the war, and the king sent a 
message desiring that some Dutch troops 
might be suffered te remain, and promised 
that no improper use should be made of 
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them, yet the Commons refused. Here 
he read the message of king William, and 
the address of the Commons in answer 
toit. The next point to which he called 
the attention of the House was, the spirit 
and extent of the act of Settlement, which 
also tended to support his proposition. 
This act expressly said, “that no office 
of trust, civil or military, shall, on any 
account whatever, be held by any but 
natural subjects of his majesty, born 
within the realm.” The command of these 
troops now within this realm, was a great 
military trust, and therefore directly con- 
trary to the act of Settlement. The mu- 
tiny bill, too, would illustrate his pro- 
position; without the passing of that 
bill the army could not be under mili- 
tary law. This was a principle which 
no one would be disposed to dispute : the 
Marine Mutiny bill was of the same nature 
they both proved that the king could have 
no troops except such as had been granted 
him by parliament ; that without the Mu- 
tiny bill none of them could be punished 
for desertion or disobedience to any mili- 
tary orders. These very Hessians were 
not at this moment under military law. 
They could not be treated as soldiers in 
this country, for whatever power might be 
exercised over them before they came 
here, the moment they landed in England 
they were ipso facto discharged and dis- 
banded ; and if any of them desert or dis- 
obey any orders given to them, there is, 
no law by which they can be tried. He 
wished to know after this, whether he was 
not justified in saying that, upon the ge- 
neral principles of the constitution, the 
king had no right to Jand foreign troops 
here without the previous consent of 
parliament? This was not all, for it 
was forbidden bY the express contents 
of many acts of parliament. In 1756, 
which was a period of war, a certain 
number of foreign troops had been em- 
proved to go on the American service, 
and they were to be landed here; the 
earl of Chatham was then a member of 
that House, and said, that the landing of 
those troops was unconstitutional, and 
that he would impeach the minister who 
should dare to advise his majesty to do so, 
The 29th Geo. 2, the first time of the Ma- 
rine Munity bill, and the 8th of the pre- 
sent king he alluded to also, to prove that 
the king had no power to have any foreign 
troops in this country without the sanction 
pf parliament. He here took a. view of 
the different instances of messages from 
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the throne, concerning the landing of fo- 
reign troops in this country, from the year 
1715, down to the present time in which 
he quoted the celebrated speech of Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, to the throne in the year 
1756*, he took notice also of a case in 
1775, when troops had been landed, with- 
out the previous sanction of parliament, 
and ministers thought fit afterwards to de- 
fend themselves upon the ground of the ne- 
cessity of the measure, but gave up the con- 
stitutional part of the measure or the lega- 
lity of it, and screened themselves behind a 
billofindemnity : against this measure, there 
was a very spirited protest in the House 
of Lords+, signed by many of the highest 
characters in the House, and among them 
the duke of Richmond, who was now one 
of the cabinet advisers of the king, and 
who possibly might now think legal and 
constitutional the very thing against which 
he protested in the year 1775. Be that 
as it might, the House ought to come toa 
determination upon the subject. In his 
opinion, it was a question of great import- 
ance to the constitution of England, to 
the very principle of freedom itself, for of 
what avail was it to us, to say we were 
free, if the king had power to introduce 
among us any number of foreign mercena- 
ries he might think fit, to overawe and 
subdue us at his pleasure? We might as 
well declare at once, “ that the Revolution 
was nothing more than a successful rebel- 
lion; that passive obedience and non-re- 


‘sistance were the best of doctrines; that 


Opposition to sovereign power, at any time 
and under any circumstances, was an op- 
position to the ordinance of God; that 
the actions of tyrants were not to be ex- 
amined by the people, for that sovereigns 
were God's vicegerents upon earth, and 
accountable only to God for their actions ;_ 
that under any oppression whatever, re- 
sistance was a crime, and obedience was a 
duty of the subject.” These were doc- 
trines which it would be candid to avow 
at once, if no attempt was ever to be made 
to check any prerogative of the Crown ; 
and if were to proceed in punishing every 
miserable man without mercy, for endea- 
vouring to call the attention of the public 
to any popular neglected rights, under 
the pretence of avoiding the anarchy and 
sontdsion of France. There was no man 
who abhorred more than he did their pre- 
sent government! he thought the govern- 


* See Vol. 15, p. 769. 
t See Vol, 18, p. 726. 
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ment of France was, what it had been cal- 
led some time ago by a right hon. friend 
of his (Mr. Fox) a furious and rigid ty- 
ranny. Furious and rigid it certainly was, 
and the last form of government under 
which he would wish to live; he had ra- 
ther live under Caligula or Nero, than 
- ‘under the present government of France, 
against such a system the last drop of 
blood he had he would consent to shed ; 
but he would makeno less exertion against 
incroachments upon the rights of the peo- 
ple by extending royal prerogative ; for 
our constitution admitted of neither. He 
was sure his majesty had no bad intention 
in the exercise of his power, but it was 
the duty of that House to watch over the 
prerogative which his ministers might ad- 
vise him to make use of; and he was sure 
also that his majesty would not think par- 
liament was showing any distrust in his 
majesty by following the steps of the 
constitutional parliament in the time of 
king William. <« Atque ego hoc non in 
M. Tullio, neque his temporibus vereor. 
Sed in magna civitate, multa et varia inge- 
nia sunt. Potest alio tempore, alio con- 
sule, cul item exercitus inmanus sit, salsum 
‘aliquid pro vero credi. Ubi hoc exemplo, 
per senatus decretum, consul gladium edux- 
erit; quis illi finemstatuet, aut quis moder- 
abitur. He then moved, “ that employ- 
‘ing foreigners in any situation of militar 
trust, or bringing foreign troops into this 
‘kingdom, without the consent of parlia- 
‘ment first had and obtained, is contrary 
to law.” : . ; 
__ Mr. Powys agreed that it was the un- 
doubted duty of every member to watch 
over the conduct of ministers ; but at the 
‘same time, it could not be denied that 
‘members had another duty equally im- 
portant, which was, to watch over and to 
prevent great dangers coming from those 
who, under the pretence of preservin 
freedom, might propose mcasires which 
had’ a tendency to destroy all regular 
_ government, ‘and to introduce anar- 
‘chy and confusion. He felt no shame 
in confessing himself to be an alarmist, 
and that he was much more afraid of two 
‘or thrce score of red bonnets, than of all 
the crowns and sceptres in Europe. He 
was one of those who voted against the 
‘ministers in 1775; and he did so because 
he thought the measure illegal; but 
he thought he could point out very ma- 
terial distinctions between the prin- 
ciple of the two cases: «in 1'775, the fo- 
reign troops were sent into garrison in 
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two very important places, and the Eng- 
lish troops were sent to America; this he 
thought unconstitutional, and therefore 
vated against it. But what was the fact 
in the presentinstance? A body of Hes- 
sians had been brought over for a parti- 
cular purpose ; they were disembarked, it 
was true; but it was for the purpose of 
preserving their health, which would have 
been affected by remaining so long on 
board the transports.—The hon. gentleman 
had relied much upon precedents. - There 
was one precedent which he thought pre- 
cisely in point; and that was, the case of 
1784. In that case, the foreign troops, on 
their return from America, were obliged 
be landed in England, from the circum- 
stance of the river Weser being frozen up 
which rendered it impossible for them to 
return home immediately. Theopposition 
of that day took no notice of it, though | 
about that time, they had carried some 
motions against the ministers. It was the 
duty of every member to oppose the en- 
croachments of prerogative, the Vultus in- 
stantis tyranni but at the same time they 
should guard against the Czoium ardor 
pravajubentium. ae 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had dwelt strongly upon the expe- 
pediency of introducing the Hessian troops 
at this time into England; that was not 
the question then before the House. The 
possible expediency of such a measure his 
hon. friend had admitted; and had con- 
fined his motion strictly to the legality of 
bringing those troops into the kingdom, 
withoutthe previous consent of parliament. 
To this position the hon. gentleman had 
subscribed in 1775; but it appeared that 
he meant to vote that to be legalin 1794, 
which in 1775 he had voted to be illegal. 
Whether any circumstance had occurred 
to change the law upon the subject, within 
those periods he submitted to the consi- 
deration of the House. He contended 
that the whole inference from law, and the 
earliest practice of the constitution imme- 
diately subsequent to the revolution, bore 
out his hon. friend in all the assertions he 
had made: nor had the last speaker at- 
tempted to ‘invalidate his statement, ex- 
cept on the ground of precedent. On the 
score of precedents, he was of opinion, 
that not even an uninterrupted series ot 
precedents, from the revolution to thepre- 
sent day, would legalize.an illegal act. If 
that were the case, where were we to look 
for the constitution? For sorry he was to 
say, that there wasscarcely one stipulation 


369] 
of the Bill of Rights, for the infraction 
of which some precedent was not to be 
found. In the courts of law for instance, 
in the imposition of exorbitant fines, and 
the demand of excessive bail, directly con- 
trary to the letter and spirit of the great 
charter and the Bill of Rights, and he 
would name lord George Gordonas a victim 
to the illegality of the proceedings of 
the court of King’s-bench. But the hon. 
ae ear by his vote in 1775, had aban- 

oned all the antecedent precedents, and 
had only the one of 1784 to rest upon; 
and it would be worth consideration, how 
far that precedent could justify his con- 
duct. Mr. W. then proceeded to show 
how inapplicable that case was to the 
present. The circumstance of our being 
then at peace would put the illegality of 
the pices out of dispute, even ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the law. The 
palpab e reasons for their coming to Eng- 

and, and the notification for their depar- 
ture, as soon as the navigable state of the 
Weser would permit,accounted sufficiently 
for the slight notice that was taken of the 
event at the time. But, independent of 
all this, it would be fatal to the liberties of 
the people, if the inattention of the House 
to any infringement of the constitution, at 
any period, were to preclude the assertion 
of their rights at any subsequent time. He 
concluded with referring to the warning 
given by the Lords, in their protest of the 
year 1756, to posterity, never to suffer the 
unjust encroachments of prerogative to 
pass unnoticed, and without the most stre- 
nuous opposition. 

_ Mr. Windham said, that the hon. mover 
had, in the conflict of the night, acted 
not only as combatant, but as herald also. 
He had not only come forward to fight the 
cause, but had marked out the ground; 
and, having made choice of the inference 
which he wished the House to draw, had 
collected facts of his own for the purpose 
of establishing it. He hoped, however, 
that the House would examine those facts, 
before they assented to the hon. gentle- 
man’s conclusion. The chief point on 
which gentlemen seemed most to rely, was 
the incompetency of the crown to land 
foreign troops in England ; and a question 
had been put with much earnestness, whe- 
ther it was within the royal prerogative? 
To this question he, for one, would give 
no answer; nor would he ever enter into 
the discussion of an abstract question 
which did not arise immediately from the 
case under consideration. In the present 
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case, the simple fact of some Hessian 
troops having been, under a pressure of 
untoward circumstances, landed in Eng- 
land, was wrested to the purpose of call- 
ing into debate the limits of the royal pre- 
rogative, and of agitating a principle 
which did not at that day remain to be 
determined. The real question for the 
consideration of the House was, whether 
ministers had acted wrong in advising the 
landing of those troops? and in the proof 
of that point, he contended, ‘the gentle- | 
man had completely failed. The hon. 
mover had taken much pains to make the 
bill of rights subservient to the purposes 
of his argument ; but it was beyond the 
reach of human ingenuity to reconcile 
the provisions of that bill to the reasoning 
of the hon. gentleman. Nay, he would 
maintain, that the bill of rights, by tacit 
implication, left provision for the exigen- 
cies of war; for the words of it are put 
most emphatically, *‘in time of peace.” 
He reprobated, in terms rather of ridicule 
than asperity, the mode ofreasoning used by 
the hon. gentleman to prove, that if the 
bill of rights provided against the landing 
of foreign troops in England in time of 

eace, 2 fortiori it went to time of war. 
t was a kind of argument, which might 
serve certain inflammatory purposes, but 
could never produce conviction; for if 
it even succeeded so far as to show that 
the words of the bill of rights were not di- 
rectly against him, it could never go so 
far as to establish a point in direct con- 
tradiction to its provisions. In short, he 
maintained that words could not be found 
more clear and explicit than those of the 
bill of rights to which he alluded. How 
far the principle enforced by them was 


right or wrong, it was not now his business 


to say ; but whether they were right or 


wrong, they certainly were, upon the 
most strained interpretation that gentle- 
men could give them, fundamentally and 
literally unfavourable to the hon. mover 
and his arguments. The hon. mover had 
several times told the House, that acts of 
the nature of the bill of rights should be 
construed liberally ; he confessed that he 
was at a loss to determine what was meant 
in that case by “ liberally.’ Did the 
hon. gentleman mean that every construc- 
tion’ tending to abridge the prerogative 
was to be considered as liberal, while, on 
the contrary, constructions, however just, 
which went to confirm or leave it where it 
was, were to be considered as illiberal ? 
The liberality contended for, seemed to 
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be all on one side. Mr. Windham ex- 
horted the House to carry along with 
them the fallacy of the reasoning on the 
other side of the question. The hon. mo- 


ver takes the words of the act “in time | 


of peace ;” then begs the question, and 
assumes that the act goes to time of war 
too; and then tells the House, that 
though the act did not express it, yet they 
must take it for granted. Conscious, 
however, that this intellectual link was 
too weak to sustain the weight appended 
to it, the hon. gentleman has recourse to 
a kind of middle means, and brings a case 
in point, which being between peace and 
war, was absolutely neither, but partook 
of both, and applies it as a oietedent on 
which to ground his argument, But such 
obvious fallacies, such chimerical argu- 
ments, would never have weight in this or 
any other rational deliberative assembly. 
The hon, gentleman, calls loudly on us 
to throw aside precedent, to burn our 
acts, to tear to pieces our records, and, 


by a commodious and summary way of 


proceeding, would have us adopt general 
principles when they suit the convenience 
of his argument, and reject them when 
they militate against the conclusion he 
would draw, Mr. Windham confessed, 
that whatever novel sentiments others 
might have imbibed in the present rage 
for innovation, old prejudices still hung 
about him, and he should always look for 
the constitution in the practice of it. Re- 
cords, he acknowledged, should be se- 
lected with caution, but not put entirely 
out of the case; and he, for his part, 
would never agree to their being rejected, 
out of compliment to any gentleman’s ar- 
gument or opinions. 
foreign troops was warranted, he con- 
tended, by all precedents. / 
Lord George Cavendish said, the motion 
had his fullest aperoneticn: If it was ne- 
cessary to bring oreign troops into this 
country, ministers ought to have come 
to parliament for -a bill of indemnity. 
This was the former practice he wished 
they had done so now, for it was agree- 
able to the constitution of the country as 
he had learnt it. He was no follower of 
fashions, and therefore not apt to change 
his constitutional opinions; but there 
‘were some people in office who thought 
that whatever they wished to do was to 
.be received as the constitutional doctrine 


ofthe day. It was common to talk of 


alarm for the constitution; he thought 
there neyer-was such cause for alarm as 
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when he saw men with the word constitu- 
tion in their mouths, and at the same 
time doing all they could to fritter away 
and undermine it. : 

Major Maitland encountered the posi- 
tions laid down by (Mr. Powys), who 
had completely failed in his attempt to 
justify the dereliction of the principles 
which he had professed in 1775. He 
then turned to the arguments which had 
fallen from Mr. Windham. He was sure 
the hon. gentleman’s memory had failed 
him ; for, in arguing on the subject of the 
bill of rights, he had never introduced one 
syllable of the act of settlement, which 
was an act explanatory of the bill of rights, 
He insisted, that a declaratory law was 
to be construed, not by the letter, but 
by the spirit; and by the true spirit of the 
bill of rights, and the subsequent act of 
settlement, the king had no right to bring 
foreign troops into the kingdom, without 
the sanction of parliament. . The act of 
settlement particularly provided, that no 
foreign person or alien should be put in 
any office of trust; and what, he asked, 
might be the case? A Hessian might, 
according to the system held then, get 
the command of Portsmouth, our great 
national depot, By the mutiny act, the 
king cannot keep an army but from year 
to year, without the sanction of parlia- 
ment. He might subsidize Hessians, 
and ue Hanoverians, but he could 
not lan horn in England ; at least, if he 
did, they ceased to be soldiers on theis 
landing: they were under no military law, 
were subject to no discipline, and would 
in fact be only an armed banditti. 

Mr. Francis said, that he rose to speak 
to a single point of fact, which had been 
made the subject of much discussion, but 
which had, in his opinion, been totally 
misunderstood ; he meant the article of 
the bill of rights, which related to the 
oF a military force in time of 
peace, without the consent of a 
Although he concurred entirely in all the 
general principles and arguments resorted 
to by his friends, who brought forward 
and supported the motion, he differed 
from them in some degree in their con- 
struction of this article; and that he did 
So with some surprise at what he con- 
ceived was their mistake. But he was 
not at all surprised on finding that, on 
this paint, he differed totally from his 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham); for that 
T forgotten the 
words, and of cowrse could not avoid giv- 
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ing a false construction to the meaning of 
the bill ofrights. Instead of the words of 
the law, he had substituted his own, and on 
those he had argued. He had quoted the 
bill, as if it had said, * That the introduc- 
tion of foreign troops in time of peace was 
against law. The bill of rights said no 
such thing, or rather it said nothing on 
the subject. On the face of the bill 
it did not appear that that point was 
at allin question. It never came into con+ 
templation with the patriots, who framed 
the law at that period, thatsuch a question 
could ever exist, or could ever be debated 
orendured in a British House of Commons. 
What the bill declared was, that the 
raising or maintaining a standing force in 
time of peace, without the consent of 
parliament, was against law. What force? 
A native force certainly. The force, 
which they had seen maintained by James 
the 2nd. They applied their remedy to 
the grievance. Not a word does the bill 
say about the introduction of a foreign 
army. They did not foresee, they did not 
suppose it possible, that the king, by his 
prerogative, could, in any circumstance, 
bring a foreign force into Great Britain, 
without consent of parliament. For such 
an event, therefore, they made no provi-« 
sion.—I grieve, said Mr. Francis, to see 
that doctrines so gross and dangerous can 
be maintained by any man, particularly by 
a man so liberal as my hon. friend. Ts it 
so indeed ? Is thisthe constitution? Then 
where is our security? God forbid, Sir, 
that any thing I say on this subject should 
be thought of, as if it could be applied to 
the gracious prince upon the throne! In 
his virtues we have a security ; and it is 
fortunate for the country that we have 
that security. According to the principles 
and doctrines which I hear every day in 
this House, if they should prevail, I am 
sure we have no other. But worse times 
may come, and princes of a different cha- 
racter may reign over us, in whose hands 
the doctrines and precedents now estab- 
lished will be weapons to destroy us.— 
But a distinction is taken, which is sup- 
posed to be prodigiously material. “« They 
cannot introduce foreign troops in time 
of peace.” Why, Sir, what does it sig- 


nify? The king, by his undoubted pre-. 


rogative, as I hear it perpetually affirmed, 
can make war at his pleasure. I deny it 
utterly ; and have no doubt of being able 
to prove, whenever an occasion offers, 
that by the history and constitution of 
England, the crown has no such preroga- 
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tive. But, if that be taken for granted, 
as it is much too generally, what follows ? 
What have the ministers of the crown to 
do but to excite or create a foreign 
quarrel, which is always at their command 
and then they justify upon the case. The 

may bring any foreign force they will 
into the kingdom, because it is time of 
war ; that is, they make the time and the 
occasion when they will. If it be lawful, 
on that ground, to bring in 4,000 Hessians 
to-day, why not 10,000 Austrians to- 
morrow, and 20,000 Russians the day 
following? A base, corrupt and abject 
people, when once they are properly 
frighted, when once they are sufficiently 
alarmed, will submit to any thing for the 
sake of being defended. The English 
nation will be threatened with a French 
invasion, and instead of bemg called upon 
to defend themselves, will be told that 
they may be perfectly quiet, for the king - 
has subsidized an army of Germans, and 
will take care to protect them without 
giving them any farther trouble. TI trust 
that Englishmen will look a little to the 


‘conclusion of this doctrine, before it be 


too late. Sir, Iam bold to say that I 
have learned my constitutional principles 
from some of the greatest men that have 
lived in England in my time, and shall 
not readily abandon them in favour of new 
ones. With respect to this distinction 
that is set up and insisted on, namely, that 
the king has the prerogative in question 
in time of war, but not in time of peace, 
I declare for myself, that, if I were forced 
to an option, I would rather it should be 
said that the king possessed this power of 
bringing in foreign troops i peace than 
in war. Why? Because, if such a thing 
were attempted in time of peace, it would 
appear at once so alarming and so exor- 
bitant, that every man would oppose the 
exercise of it. The precedent could not 
be established, or it could not be materi- 
ally injurious. Not so when foreign war 
and fictitious alarms furnish pretences for 
calling in a foreign force, and create a dis- 
position to receive it. Then, indeed, the 


| danger is serious. The provision that is 


made for your defence, may be instantly 
turned to your destruction. On these 
general grounds I concur it the motion 
made by my hon, friend. 

Mr. J. T. Stanley conceived that thie 
motion was unnecessary, and that it twas 
calculated mote to excite the exercise of 
democratic principles without doors, than 
to be of any real advantage to the coun- 
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try. The hon. mover had declared the 
constitution violated by the landing of the 
Hessians in this kingdom, but the measure 
had not been done in a clandestine man- 
ner; his majesty’s message to the House 
had explained his motives, and the neces- 
sity there was that they should be landed. 
When the House, therefore, had voted 
thanks to the sovereign for his message, it 
acquiesced in the proceeding, and so far 
from the business being a matter of re- 
prehension, if necessary, a bill of indem- 
nity should be passed, in preference to the 
present motion. For these reasons he 
would oppose the motion. o 
Mr. Wallace said, that gentlemen on the 
other side had not proved that the bringing 
of foreign troops into the kingdom, in time 
of war, was contrary to law, to precedent, 
orto common practice; norhad they shown 
that, if this right was lodged in the hands 
of the executive, the discretion in the 
oe exercise of it had been abused. 
e had no hesitation in saying that, as far 
as precedents and authority could lead 
him, he believed the power of introducing 
foreign troops into the kingdom, in time 
of war, did form a part of the royal pre- 
rogative. Of this at least he was sure, 
that such a power had been again and 
again exercised, and that the instances 
were only to be numbered by the wars in 
which we had been engaged. He had 
examined the various communications to 
parliament upon this subject, and if any 
ao might be collected from the terms 
in which they were conveyed, the right 
he alluded to was by each of them directly 
asserted. His majesty informed them, 
that he had given sack and such orders ; 
but in no single instance, did he solicit 
their consent, and he was inclined to 
.think, that should this House feel a dis- 
‘approbation at the landing of troops, in 
consequence of those orders, and carry an 
address to the foot of the throne, it would 
be amatter of mere discretion how far his 
ome le conduct should be governed by 
it. at no army could be maintained in 
time of peace, without the consent of 
| Selec was an article in the bill of 
ights; but what did that bill say of a 
time of war? Not asingle word. With 
regard to foreign troops, from the Revo- 
lution down to the present hour, he could 
discover nothing that did not recognize 
the power he had mentioned; he found 
them serving in this country, through the 
wars of king William, and dismissed onl 
after the peace of Ryswick in 1698. ¢ 
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was not the necessity of supporting the 
Revolution. which retained them; their 
assistance, in that point of view, had long 
ceased to be requisite; the Revolution 
was firmly fixed and scttled. Why, then, 
were they not dismissed? Because the 
king thought proper to keep them, and 
the parliament did not feel that its power 
extended to theirdismission ; for, from cir- 
cumstances that attended at last their 
being sent back, we could entertain little 
doubt, that had it depended upon parlia- 
ment, they would not have remained to 
be removed at the conclusion of peace in 
1698. From that time, he found foreign 
troops repeatedly landed in the country ; 
he found acts relating to them, after their 
being landed, but not one that controverted 
the right of bringing them into the coun- 
try. In 1757 an act was passed for pro- 
viding quarters for a foreign force. If no 
proceeding could be discovered previous 
to this act, which could in any way be 
construed into a parliamentary consent 
for bringing them, this act of the legis- 
lature went completely to recognize the 
power to exist in the crown. If there was 
any thing of the kind, let it be produced ; 
if, however, the subsequent communica- 
tion and address were taken as a consent 
he must say, that his majesty, in the pre- 
sent instance, was as completely possessed 
of the sanction and authority of parlia- 
ment, as any of his royal predecessors in 
any one of the occasions which had been 
adduced. In 1777, when it was thought 
necessary to bring over some foreign 
troops, those who opposed it argued that 
the American war was to be’ considered 
in the light of a civil discontent, an in- 
ternal commotion of the empire, which 
did not bring the landing a foreign force 
within the prerogative. This at least 
went to prove, that the opinion then en- 
tertained was, that, in time of war, his 
majesty did possess such prerogative, and 
that the exercise of it in the present in- 
stance, was neither illegal nor unconstitu- 
tional. It was remarkable too, that al- 
most every instance that had been brought 
forward, of a foreign force in the-country,; 
was subsequent to the act of settlement, 
which declares, that no foreigner shall be 
capable of holding a place of trust or 
emolument within these kingdoms. How 
far any part of these troops could be 
brought under this aet, he did not know; 
it did not appear to him, that those who 
acquired no permanent establishment, 
who were not subjects of the country, 
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but of their native prince; who held from 
him their commissions and offices, could 
be considered as objects for the applica- 
tion of this law. But if all the precedents 
were admitted, and his majesty had the 
prerogative, and a most important one it 
was, the exertion of it was to be watched 
with the utmost vigilance ; but though he 
-was an advocate for vigilance, he did not 
‘think it was among the duties of that 
House ‘to ‘abandon all confidence in the 
executive ; to teach the people that their 
interests, and those of the crown, were 
at variance; to suspectthat ministers were 
the implacable enemies of the liberties of 
the country, and ever on the watch to 
surprise and destroy them. 

Mr. Montagu was of of aire that the 
present was a question which should not 
be agitated, unless it appeared that there 
were apprehensions of danger. Gentle- 
men on the other side had complained of 
insinuations ; but, they seemed to be un- 
mindful of the illiberal invectives thrown 
on ministers, and men who acted upon as 
pure principles as they could possibly 
pretend to. Gentlemen seemed to think, 
that they had a prescriptive right to cast 
illiberal aspersions ; but he thought that 
he, and those on his side, had as good a 
right to retort them. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had got into the habit of keeping the 
public mind on the fret with alarms about 
the increasing power of the crown, and 
other old topics; but he reminded them 
of the story of the shepherd, who, from 
frequently alarming the people with the 
cry of “ wolf!” was at last not attended 
to. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair sincerely wished 
that the motion had not been made; but 
being now before the House, he thought 
it of infinite importance to the public, in 
what manner it was decided. Though 
he thought the discussion of abstract 
questions, not called for by any emergency 
of the case, was always dangerous yet 
when such doctrines as he had heard that 
night, were brought forward it was highly 
necessary that they should be refuted. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
made an assertion which no British par- 
liament ought to listen to with patience. 
He had said, that it was the prerogative 
of the crown, in time of war, to bring 
foreign troops into this kingdom for what- 
ever ‘services and in whatever numbers, 
were judged necessary ; and that even if 
parliament should express its disapproba- 


tion, and require suth troops to be with- 
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drawn, it was in the discretion of his 
majesty whether he would comply with 
such a requisition or not. That his ma- 
jesty possessed such a discretion, in one 
sense, was undoubted; for in a physical, 
and not a moral or legal sense, every 
man possessed a discretionary. power 
of acting as he- pleased, but he did not 
believe that any one of his ministers 
would dare to advise the king to assert 
or ‘exercise such a prerogative.—An 
hon. friend of his (Mr. Windham) 
had asked, why was the Bill of Rights to 
be liberally expounded? “He would tell 
his hon. friend why: first, because it was 
that law which had established and con- 
firmed the constitution of this country, 
upon principles that, for a century past, 
had been the chief source of the happi- 
ness and glory of these kingdoms: and 
secondly, because it was a declaratory 
law: and it was an established maxim, 
that such a law should be more liberally 
expounded, than one which introduced 


‘new provisions or new principles. No 


act could be more pre-eminently declara- 
tory, than the Bill of Rights ;_ for all 
things therein contained were claimed by 
the Lords and Commons, and assented to 
by the king, “as the true, ancient, and 
indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people.”. But it was a declaratory law of 
a peculiar nature; for the provisions of 
the act were coextensive with the mis- 
chiefs recited in the preamble. It neither 
was, nor professed to be, a constitutional 
code, or complete declaration of all the. 
rights and liberties of the kingdom. . The. 
declaration did not go a jot beyond the 
violation of law that called for it, nor the 
remedy beyond the grievance that had 
been folt.—-He was sorry that the mea- 
sures which had given rise to this debate 
had been so much defended upon prece- 
dent. It was in that view alone that they. 
could be objectionable or dangerous ; 
and the recognition of those precedents, 
by a vote of that House, was the very 
thing that he most earnestly deprecated. 
He entreated the House not unnecessarily 
to give a wound to the constitution, 
which the wisdom of future parliaments. 
might in vain be exerted to heal. In, 
times like the present, it became the duty. 
of parliament to be peculiarly watchtul, 

over the constitution; for it was in times — 
of public alarm, that bad precedents were 
likely to be established. In his opinion, 
our surest protection would be foundin ade. 
hering to the sound principles of the con- 
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stitution; in steadily supporting the just, | sistent with the wisdom or end, of par- 
legal, limited prerogatives of the crown on | liament to make any such declaration. It 
the one hand, the substantial rights and | was no part of the duty, and ill befitted 
privileges of the people on the other, and | the wisdom of parliament, to make abso- 
the superintendance. and control of parlia- | lute declarations of law. There were but 
ment over all. However doubtful, there- | two grounds, upon which declarations 
fore, he might be of the expediency of | could be proper: either, that the position 
the motion, he could not give it a direct { was in itself doubtful, and stood in need 
negative, because he was in his conscience | of the authority of parliamentary declera- 
persuaded of the truth of the proposition | tion, or that there had been an alarming 
it expressed.—If it was contended, that | violation of the law on the point which ¥# 
the Bill of Rights had stopped short of | was. proposed to declare. He could see 
any declaration, that in express terms re- | no pretence for alleging this in the pre- 
strained his majesty from bringing foreign | seat instance. So far was the reason an- 
troops into the kingdom in time of war, | nounced by his majesty’s message from 
the act of settlement had put that point | containing any just ground of alarm, that 
beyond a doubt, by expressly enacting, | he thought it was a measure equally 
that, “no persen born out of the kingdom | called for by justice, humanity, and even 
shall be capable to enjoy any office, or} necessity. The troops of his majesty's 
place of trust, civil or military.” And | allies, engaged in a war in which every 
surely, if foreign troops were brought | thing dear to this country, and essential 
into the kingdom for the purpose of serv- | to the safety: of Europe, was at stake, 
ing there, it would hardly be contended, | had been embarked, for the purpose of 
that by being so employed, they were not |, being: employed on foreign sevvice in @ 
placed in a situation of military trust. | foreign country, the legality of which no 
Could so clear and positive a provision |; man could dispute. ‘Fhey had rendez= 
stand in need of any aid from implication? |: voused: on. the coast of this kingdom, and 
That would be amply supplied by the | the objects of the service for which they 
29th Geo. 2. c. 5; for when in 1756. it| were originally. intended, having been 
| was judged expedient to employ. certain either defeated or delayed, they had been 
foreign Protestants resident in America, | permitted: to land, to relieve them from 
in his majesty’s military service there, it,| those cqntagious in tips tute 


was not only deemed necessary to haye.| their confinement in shi must be 
the sanction of an act of parliament for | inevitably exposed. If eis could even be 
; that purpose, but that sanctien was riven 1; . violation. of the letter of 
under such restrictions and qualifications | the law, where was the danger? where 
as evidently showed the extreme-caution | the substanpial illegality of the measure? 
with which parliament entrusted such a | where was: the ground that called upon 
pretogative in the hands of the crown, | parliament to interfere? Suppose a ves 
even in cases where the expediency was ac- | sel, loaded with: felons sentenced to.trans- 
knowledged. The truth, therefore, of the | portation, was on the coasts of this: king» 
assertion, that no such prerogative could | dom—that she was driven by:a tempest on 
be legally exercised by the king, without | the recks, or that a contagious distemper 
the authority of parliament, he believed, | had. broken eut; which endangered the life 
had never been seriously doubted’ before | of every man.on board—in. this. situstien 
the debate of to-day, and would not, he | the convicts swim: on shore, to pres 
trusted, continue to be doubted, when | themselves from inevitable destruction ; 
that debate was:at an end.—But, it was | would the-hon. gentleman, in such a case 
by no means a necessary conclusion, that, | move the: House for a solemn declaration 
because a declaration was true, it ought | that ‘‘ felons: being found at large in this 
therefore to be adopted by that House. | kingdom, before the term of theirtranspor- 
If any member should move the House to | tation had expired, was contrary: te law?” 
declare, that by the law of England the } As few would: be found to. assert the pro- 
eldest son was entitled to inherit the lands | priety as to. deny the truth of such a decla- 
ef which his father-had died: possessed in [ tation..-For these reasons: he could. not 
fee simple, though no man: could deny the | bring: himself: ejther to deny or assent to 
assertion, yet he should-certainly expect } the proposition that had been made, and he 
to be informed by what emergency it was | earnestly entreated the House not rashly 
* called for, and to what purpose: it was to } to come to-a direct decision of the quesr 
be applied, before he should think it con- | tion. ‘Fo relieve the House from the difi- 
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culty in which they appeared to be in- ! within the kingdom in time of peace. 


volved, and from the necessity of a deci- 
sion which could be attended with no 
good, and might be productive of much 
mischief, he concluded with moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. Yorke was for the previous question, 
but said, he knew of no constitutional 
right or prerogative by which the king 
could bring into, keep, or maintain, fo- 
reign troops within this kingdom, or 
employ foreign officers on British pay, 
without the previous consent of parliament. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
reason why he should give his vote for the 
previous question was, because the reso- 
lution that had been proposed, was totally 
inapplicable to the circumstances that 
gave rise to the motion, and went beyond 
what our ancestors had done in conse- 
quence of circumstances nearly similar to 
the present. No man could deny, that, de 
Jacto, foreign troops had been Janded in 
this kingdom since the period of the Revo- 
lution, or since the passing of the Bill of 
Rights the words of which were these “ the 
raising and maintaining of an army within 
the kingdom in time of peace.’? After 
the Revolution, king William had his 
Dutch troops here in time of war, and 
that House had not called upen him to 
disband them, nor had they been dis- 
banded till the time of peace. With re- 
spect to the act of settlement, he could 
not conceive by what possible chain of 
argument the present subject came within 
the clause in that act that had been al- 
Juded to, or how it could be assimilated 
to the naturalization bill. He would ask, 
whether parliament had come to any reso- 
lution since the Revolution, expressive of 
disapprobation of a measure that had been 
adopted under circumstances similar to 
the present? In 1756, Hessian troops 
had been landed in this country; and on 
the king’s communicating the cireum- 
stance to parliament, an address of thanks 
was the consequence. In 1775 some 
Hanoverian troops had been sent to 
Gibraltar, to replace British troops that 
had been sent to America. But that 
was a circumstance thet did not apply in 
the present instance, because the circum- 
stance did not occur within the kingdom, 
and because it happened in time of peace. 
He would not state any thing about what 
the law was previous to the passing of the 
Bill of Rights. With respect to the act 
of settlement, it went to the prevention 


He hoped the House would leave the 
question as they found it; namely, as 
it had been left when the Bill of Rights 
was passed, - 
. Mr. W. Smith combated the preroga- 
tive of the crown to land foreign troops. — 
He wished to know, if sucha prerogative 
existed, what was the security of the sub- 
ject. The king, it was admitted on all 
hands, had the indubitable right of declar- 
ing war. If he had annexed to that pre- 
rogativethe right of landing foreign pad 
in the kingdom, without number, the li- 
berty and security of the subject were no 
more. | 
Mr. Piti said, he would state, on a fair 
view of the question, his reasons on the 
one hand for giving his vote for the pre- 
vious question, and, on the other, for 
giving his direct negative to the original 
motion, provided the previous question 
had not been moved. He was happy in 
having that opportunity of avowing him- 
self one of the advisers of the measure 
that had been adopted with respect te 
the landing of the troops in this country. 
He did not desire any bill of indemnity 
in consequence of this; if any charge was 
to be brought against him as an individual, 
he should only demand the right of being 
tried by the law of the land. In such 
case, there were only two principles to be 
roceeded upon, the written law, or the 
wn practice and established usage of 
parliament. The motion was liable to two ° 
objections ; in the first place it was by no 
means applicable to the circumstances 
that gave rise to it ! and in the next it was 
purely abstract, and not founded upon 
any measure that could possibly be consi- 
dered as demanding any particular decla- 
ration, The question was, whether or not 
it was a culpable omission on the part of 
ministers not to advise his majesty to ob- 
tain the previous consent of parliament 
before any. foreign troops was suffered t 
land in this country in time of war, an 
at a period when the safety of the coun- 
try demanded such a measure? His ma- 
jesty had afforded parliament the most 
early communication of the circumstance, 
and what was the result? Why, an address 
of thanks was voted by that House to his 
majesty, in consequence of the communi- 
cation that his majesty had afforded. Was 
it, therefore, to be argued that this was a 
measure totally repugnant to every positive 
law? But this was not all; the constant 


ef raising and maintainivg a large army | and uniform practice that had been adopt- 
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ed, and which was fortified by precedent, 
operated to a full, complete and ample 
justification of the measure. It had been 
stated, that in 1745 foreign troops - were 
brought into this kingdom, fromthe ap- 
prehension of an invasion; this was an in- 
stance that had been alluded to by the 
hon. mover ! but it was a little unfortunate 
for that hon. gentleman, that in that in- 
stance the previous consent of parliament 
had not beén obtained. But the hon. gen- 
tleman had endeavoured to explain the 
circumstance of foreign troops having 
been permitted to land in this kingdom 
without the previous consent of parliament 
upon three grounds, which were, that his 
majesty had, in the communication to 
parliament, particularly stated the num- 
ber of the troops, the places where they 
were to be quartered, and their future 
destination. In the present instance, 
there had been a vote of thanks; but then 
it was asserted, that the communication 
that had been afforded now was. not ade- 
quate to the communication that had been 
afforded in 1745. What was-the result 
of this? Why, if in the communication af- 
forded now, the precise number of the 
troops landed -had not been stated, the 
circumstance of parliament not having in- 


quired into the number, could not possi- 


bly be considered in any other point of 
view but as a ground of acquiescence in 
the measure. In the communication that 
had been afforded, mention was made that 
the troops would be quartered in the most 
convenient places of rendezvous, but the 
communication did not specifically set 
forth what the most convenient places 
were. This was the only difference. But the 
question was, whether that House would 
pronounce that the bringing of foreign 
troops ‘into the kingdom, without the pre- 
vious consent of parliament, was contrary 
to law? Now the practice of the year 1745 
was very nearly similar to the practice 
that had been lately adopted. Did the 
hon. gentleman recollect, that on the 23d 
-of March 1756, at which period the par- 
liament had been sitting for some months, 
when this country was making prepara- 
tions for war, and when party spirit ran 
high, the king intimated to parliament 
his intention of bringing some Hessian 
troops into the kingdom, and that the 
transports to convey them hither had ac- 
tually. sailed? What happened? Why, 
parliament voted an address of thanks to 
his majesty for the measures he had 
taken.* This proved, most unquestion- 


* See Vol. 15, p. 702. 
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ably, that when the parliament was sitting, 
if there had been any law to require. it, 
his majesty might have obtained their con- 
sent to the measure in nearly as expedi- 
tious a manner, were the occasion so 
pressing as to demand it, as by affordmg 
a communication to the House; yet the 
ministers then advised his majesty to make 
the circumstance a matter of communica- 
tion, and not of application to the House. 
The precedent in 1756 must have stared 
that House in the face, had there been 
any law then in existence that required 
the previous consent of parliament. . It 
would then have appeared, whether an 
act of indemnity was indispensably neces- 
sary, or whether ministers were in any 
degree criminal for having advised the 
measure. But the parliament then passed 
no act declaratory of the law. In the 
subsequent session on the 13th December, 
the secretary at war moved to bring in a 
bill for the legalizing the quartering and 
maintaining these troops. The previous 
silence of the legislature was a strong ar- 
gument: but the strongest of all possible 
arguments was the exposition of the legis- 
lative act, which went not only to ratify, 
but to legalize the measure that had been 
adopted. But the question did not stop 
here. In 1775, during the contest witb 
America, and before the interpositiow of 


France, foreign troops had sent to 
Gibraltar and Mines out had not 


then been argued that the measure was 


contrary to law. But had an act of in- 
demnity been then passed, it would not 
have borne upon the present question. 
If it were to be made a question, that we 
were not then in a state of war, still it 
would be ef no import. However, it was 
a little singular that this bill of indemnity 
never passed. He did not rely on this 
bill of indemnity so thrown out, but upon 
the opinion of a legislature that it was 
contrary to established usage. He would 
next advert to what had been said by 
Mr. Speaker Onslow. That hon. gentle- 
man had stated, that the bringing of 
foreign troops into this country, without 


the previous consent of parliament, was 


a measure that was new, alarming and 


‘unprecedented. But in opposition to this 
language, stood known usage and esta- 


blished practice. He had shown, that if 
a bill of indenmity had passed, it would 
not have operated on the present ques: 
tion ; and he had also shown why it had 
not passed. The troops that had been 
originally sent to Gibraltar and Minorca, 
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at a time when this country was at war, 
was not the only historical fact to be ad- 
verted to; for in 1782, it was communi- 
cated to parliament, that these troops 
were coming to this country. What hap- 
pened ? No bill of indemnity was passed, 
to make the arrangement for quartering 
them here legal. From this it did not 
appear that the opinion of parliament was 
contrary to the bringing foreign troops 
into this country. In the year 1784 
troops had been brought upon the coast 
of the country; but the establishment 
with respect to maintaining them was not 
increased till the time that they were to 
go to their place of destination. He 
would give up the question relative to the 
period of peace or war; but here a tem- 
porary rendezvous had been afforded them 
and that place of rendezvous was admitted 
tobe the most convenient place where they 
might act against the enemy. The measure 
then was precisely the same as now. An 
address was voted to his majesty and that 
was then thought sufficient. The troops 
having arrived, remained till the serson 
for their departure. .The mode that had 
been practised then to bring the matter 
immediately before the cognizance of par- 
liament, was exactly and precisely the 
same thathad been adopted in the last 
instance, His majesty, in his speech, 
had ordered the treaties of Hesse Cassel 
and of Darmstadt to be laid before the 
House. These papers being laid on the 
table, the parliament voted a supply to 
his majesty to enable his majesty to 
maintain those troops; and this they 
did with their eyes open. It had 
been urged, that no security - could 
exist in the country, if his majesty were 
to bring into the country what troops he 
pleased, without the previous consent of 
parliament ; but he would observe, in op- 
position to this, that his majesty had no 
power to maintain those troops without 
the consent of parliament. The power 
of the purse was above all other powers; 
and over that parliament had the com- 
plete control.- Had the hon. mover 
proved that this was a measure that was 
against positive law? The first authority 
that had been resorted to was the Bill of 
Rights. But our ancestors had confined 
themselves to the definition of the consti- 
tutional question then before them, and 
had not declared what measures they 
would have adopted under circumstances 
similar to the present. The Bill of Rights 
went only to say, that no army could be 
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raised or maintained within the kingdom 
in time of peace. The next circumstance 
that had been resorted to, was the rule 
of positive law. That Dutch guards were 
not suffered to be maintained in time of 
peace, was a fact. The parliament then 
only followed up the measure in time of 
peace in the same manner that we followed 
it up now In time of war. The parliament 
had refused the maintenance of guards 
and garrisons, and they voted that the 
Dutch troops which made part of the 
guards and garrisons, should be disband- 
ed. The king was then desirous that the 
parliament would alter their decree; but 
the parliament adhered to their original 
principle. The question then was, whe- 
ther the king should be guarded by Dutch 
troops or by natural-born subjects? That 
left the Bill of Rights exactly where it 
found it. The next authority that had 
been alluded to, was a clause in the act 
of settlement, and he was not a little sur- 

rised to hear‘ it cited; for what was it ? 

t went only to guard against the placing 
of any offices, civil or military, within the 
ingore: in the hands of foreigners. He 
thought the original motion wholly inap- 
plicable to the circumstances that gave 
rise to it, and totally groundless, if a re- 
ference was to be had to the Journals upon 
the table, and should therefore vote for 
the previous question. 

Mr. Fox said, he never recollected a 
question that had given rise to so much 
extraneous matter, or to so great a variety 
of abstract arguments as the present, and 
felt considerable difficulty in replying to 
the different observations ; notwithstand- 
ing the grave advice of the attorney-gene- 
ral, on the danger of agitating the ques- 
tion, he considered himself bound by his 
duty to his constituents to deliver his 
sentiments on the present occasion. The 
hon. and learned gentleman had expressed 
his doubts on this extension of the prero- 
gative, and wished that the question 
might not be argued; but the chancellor 
of the exchequer had differed materially 
from the learned gentleman, and had given 
a decided opinion upon this point of pre- 
rogative. . It was not for him to account 
for the conduct of the right hon. gentle- 
man, who persevered in his opinion on a 
question that had excited no small .share 


of indignation, even among those who co- 


operated with him on other subjects. If 
the doctrine of the right hon. gentleman 
were true, nothing that had been said by 
the most atrocious libellers of the con- 
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stitution could be reprehended by admi- 
nistration ; because the arguments of the 
right hon. gentleman went to prove, that 
we had a constitution in words, bat not 
in reajity. But thank God, this was not 
true; for the Bill of Rights was in direct 
contradiction to what he had advanced. 
Mr. Fox reprobated the attempt to jus- 
tify the landing of foreign troops without 
the consent of parliament. It was unne- 
cessary for him to point out the conse- 
quence that must arise from such doc- 
trines, if adopted, where foreigners, being 
the instruments of any misguided prince 
or licentious government, might be turned 
against the dearest rights of the constitu- 
tion. Great stress had been laid by the 
chancellor of the exchequer on the cir- 
cumstance, that they were not to remain 
long in the country ; but now the House 
was informed that they were to remain in 
the kingdom until sent on foreign service. 
He was of opinion, that a bill of indem- 
nity should have been at least introduced 
to justify the measure—a measure which, 
during the American war, was declared, 
in both Houses of Parliament, to be one 
that annihilated Magna Charta. If a bill 
of indemnity had been brought in, the 
preamble would have run thus, as in 
former instances; ‘ Whereas certain 
doubts have arisen :” but to this constitu- 
tional phraseology the minister was averse, 
as he argued, that the prerogative of the 
crown was fully competent to the intro- 
duction of foreign troops, agreeably to the 
Bill of Rights. His learned friend (Mr. 
Adair) had observed, that it was better 
not to argue the question than for the op- 
posers of the motion to have a decision 
against them ; but to this he never could 
subscribe; for though left in a mimority, 
if was his duty to persevere in what he 
thought for the benefit of his country ; 
and though the House might not take 
eare of its honour, it did not follow that 
he should deal treacherously with his 
own. A bill of indemnity had been 
offered to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
but this he rejected with indignation : he, 
however, conceived it equally the duty 
of parliament. to form a bill of indemnity 
on one question, at it might be necessary 
to bring forward a bill of attainder on an- 
other. But ifa bill of that nature was 
brought forward, gentlemen on the other 
side would thereby seem to confess, what 
they were not willing to admit, that the 
prerogatives of the sovereign were not 
such as they wished to maintain, though 
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he trusted the House would ever exercise 
its dignity, and show them that the king 


‘was endowed with no prerogative that 


militated against the constitution.—It had 
been said, that the gentlemen who sup- 
ported the motion had presumed on more 
wisdom than their ancestors; although 
the precedent of 1737 clearly bore them 
out in every argument they had offered. 
It was urged, too, that they had not 
brought forward a single new argument 
on the subject in debate. Then, how in- 
consistent was it to accuse them of being 
bold innovators, and agitators of a ques- 
tion repeatedly discussed, and which it 
was argued should sleep for ever. Mr. 
Fox ridiculed the idea that as the word 
‘¢ war” was not precisely specified in the 
Bill of Rights and the word ‘ peace” was 
alone mentioned, his majesty could, con- 
sistently with the constitution, introduce 
foreign troops into the kingdom. This, 
he said, was a fallacious argument, repre- 
hensible in the extreme, as being a most 
daring attack on the Bill of Rights, which 
was not te be an enacting, but a declara- 
tory law, upon which the House should, 
on all occasions, put the most liberal con- 
struction, Allowing the chancellor of the 
exchequer every argument that could 
operate in his favour founded on the pre- 
cedents he had adduced, he would ask 
him what had been the law snterior to 
the passing of the Bill of Rights or the act 
of settlernent?-#f the House had been 
guided by precedents, those acts never 
would have passed, which prevented the 
landing or the suffering of foreign troops 
to remain in this kingdom. He main- 
tained, that it was monstrous and absurd 
to say, according to the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s definition of the Bill of Rights, 
that the royal prerogative could be exer- 
cised to land foreign troops in this coun- 
try in time of war, or in time of peace. 
If this were the case, how could he re- 
concile to himself the mutiy bill, the 
preamble of which was in direct contra- 
diction to the arguments adduced by the 
right hon. gentleman ? Mr. Fox reminded 
gentlemen of the debates that had taken 
place in 1775, on sending foreign troops 
to garrison Minorca and Gibraltar. With 
what indignation was the preamble of a 
bill of indemnity brought in by ministers 
then received, because it stated that 
doubts had arisen respecting the legality 
of employing foreign troops in any part 
of his majesty’s dominions without the 
consent of parliament! The bill with this 
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preamble passed the Commons; but when 
it came to the lords, it was thought bet- 
ter to throw it out entirely .than- suffer 
it to pass with a doubt expressed in it 
on a point of such constitutional impor- 
tance. During the debates on this sub- 
ject lord Camden had laid it down as a 
maxim, that the law knew no distinction 
between peace and war, with respect to 
the right of bringing foreign troops into 
this country, and that it could be done at 


no time without the previous consent of 


parliament.* The Bill of Rights was to be 
considered as declaring the constitution on 
particular points recited in it, which had 
_ been previously attacked and endangered, 
not as declaring the whole of the constitu- 
tion. In what books, or in what practice an- 
terior tothe Revolution, did gentlemen find 
this distinction between peace and war, 
which they now so much relied on? The 
Dutch guards in the time of William 3d, 
were not suffered to remain in this king- 
dom by virtue of the rayal prerogative. 
They were voted in the army estimates, 
and had therefore the sanction of parlia- 
ment. Where could an imstance be 
brought of foreign forces being introduced, 
without the approbation of the Commons ? 
In 1745, it was true, they were intro- 
duced; but then the country was in a 
state of rebellion, and even at a period s9 
alarming, it was acknowledged that. the 
minister did an dlegal act, for doing 
which he was indemnified by the subse- 
quent approbation of parhament. In ¥775, 
there was a previous consent of the House, 
and therefore all these precedents went 
to deny that any such dangerous preroga- 
tive existed in the crown. An act 
indemnity, he confessed, was unusual 
where it applied to the officers of the 
crown, when acting illegally ; but where a 
number of persons wese implicated; for 
instance, if these troeps were resisted by 
those on whom they were billeted, in con- 
sequence of their being an illegal force, a 
circumstance which might lead to conse- 
quences the most dangerous, then a bill 
of indemnity was. necessary toavert the 
evil. So far such a bill, in his mind, 
would have been a more salutary measure, 
than the previous question. — Mr. Fox 
entreated gentlemen to. act with great 
eaution on a question. as momentous as 
ever arrested the attention of a British 
parliament, and to resist, with a manly 
firmness, the strange and incoherent doc- 


* See Vol, 18, p. 811, 
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trines advanced by his majesty’s minis- 


ters. It had been asserted, that these fo- 
reign forces had been introduced here 


for the purpose of foreign service; but 
he cared not what was the cause, where 


the consequences to the Bill ef Rights 
were so fatal. Subsequent events might 


reveal the mystery. But again he would 
wish to impress on the House the conse- | 
quences that might attend this unwarran- 
table exercise of the prerogative, if these 
troops were to become the instruments in 
the hands of a wicked prince, or a venal 
minister. The divine prerogative of the 
crown, was pees: which he did not 
expect to have hear 

night’s debate. During the arbitrary 
reign of James, 
considered blasphe 
ing that 
bounds; but he conceived, at this time, 
that words more suitable to the tongues 
ef British freemen, were those that defined 
and supported the divine rights of the 


in the course of that 


it was true that it was 
mous to attempt defin- 
prerogative, to which he set no 


Commons. They were assured by hig 


majesty’s ministers, as an excuse for the 
landing of these troops, 
not to remain long in the country. 
this was not the question. 
minister say, that the 
these troops was leg 
the spirit of the constitution? Who were 
to tell an arm 


that they were 
But 
Would the 
introduction of 
al or consistent with 


of Austrians, Hessians, 
Hanoverians, Dutch, that their farther 


continuance in England was contrary to 


law? He would appeal to the right hon. 


gentleman’s own good sense, whether it 
ent to neglect as- 
, till we were sur- 
army of foreign mercena- 
ries--till the critical period avrived, when 
the members ef that House would be 
questioned on theit sas ee and egress, 
respecting their political sentiments—till 
they were.surrounded by perhaps 30,000 
usuvpers, who, under the pretext of dee 
fending their liberties, would 
and violate the few remains of the 
constitution. Let gentlemen secollect 
the danger of an imperious military go- 
vernment —let. them recollect, that a. 
powerful army was an engine of the most 
alarming nature—let them remember, that 
such a weapon had more than once over- 
thrown the liberties of Europe—~that if 
we yielded in the first instance, we be- 
trayed the confidence reposed in us by 
our fellow citizens—that he who dared pre- 
sent our Bill of Rights as a remonstrance 
to an army of foreigners, would find 1t.a 


certaining our rig 
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useless piece of parchment—and that our 
wisest conduct would be a steady adhe- 
rence to the maxims of our ancestors, 
who had uniformly resisted, upon this 
point, every act of innovation. By pur- 
suing a contrary conduct, we should ha- 
zard the liberties of the people, and the 
privileges of parliament ; and he entreated 
those who heard him not to desert either, 
through private friendship or personal 
interest. If there existed a party in this 
country, who manifested a wish to lower 
the monarchical branch of the constitu- 
tion, that party would be defeated by not 
rendering that power odious by a wicked 
and dangerous extension of .the preroga- 
tive of the crown. Let the Commons 
prove true to the people, and the people 
would remain obedient to the Commons. 
We had no invasion to fear, but an inva- 
sion of the constitution; and the parlia- 
ment, which was its natural watchman, 
should regard with a jealous eye any mea- 
sures calculated to destroy the balance of 
power in the three estates, by an uncon- 
Stitutional extension of the prerogatives 
of pie OED: | 

€ previous question being put, the 
House divided. 2 oo 

TELLERS. : 
Mr. Grey - « <- « - 
Yeas J Mn Plumer vy - f. me 
| Mr. Hyde East - - -2, 
Nors rs York = = 1p 184 

So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on the Marquis of Lansdown’s 
Motion for Peace with France.] Feb. 17. 
The Marquis of Lansdown said: — My 
Lords, I assure ourlordships that it is with 
no personal satisfaction I rise to make the 
motion which I now hold in my hand. . I 
would have infinitely preferred to see it 
come from those whose information on the 
subject, and whose influence in this House 
would have insured its success. I would 
have ‘particularly wished to have seen it 
in the hands of ministers, because I am 
anxious only for the object, and have no 
personal feeling to gratify. I have de- 
ferred it, in hopes, at least, that it would 
- have been taken up by some lord of more 
consideration than myself; and I should 
have been happy to have seconded it, 
come from what ‘quarter it might. Happy 
should I have been to have allowed to 
them all the gratitude which it would 
have excited in the breasts of their coun- 
try; ‘for, however high the tone and Jan- 
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guage of men may be for a moment, I am 
convinced that the real sentiments of the 
kingdem.is in favour of peace. Seeing, 
my lords, the immense preparations that 
are making for a continuance of the war, 
seeing the volume of engagements into 
which we have entered with foreign 
powers, and the solemn declarations, that 
we are daily making of perseverance, I 
think it high time that your Lordships 
should deliberate in order just to inquire 
into the cause and the object of our pur- 
suit.: I will not detain you by any ani- 
madversion,on the conduct of the war ; 
but shall confine myself to the considera- 
tion of what is the object of the war, and 
what are the means by which we hope to 
accomplish it? I will not enlarge in 
the shape of declamation; I will not ad- 
dress myself to your passions ; but what, 
my lords, must be the feelings of a bur- 
dened nation, when: they see thirteen 
millions of money voted by their repre- 
sentatives, towards the continuance of 
this war, without even a single considera- 
tion. being taken of the merits of the 
cause, when they see this done, on the 
mere pretext of a French . pamphlet! 
Such is the melancholy fact; for though 
ministers have already drawn this sum 
from the pockets: of the people, : all the 
grounds upon which they have gone,’all 
the arguments they have used,ait the ex- 
planations they have given to their coun- 
try, are extracts from a French pamphlet. 
They have, indeed, laid bundles of papers 
upon the table, subsidiary treaties with 
foreign states, which .may be called 
bonds, judgments, and mortgages on the 
estate.of every man in this country ; but 
without entering into any examination of 
the principles on which it is. undertaken, 
or the object which is in view, other than 
a few comments on the. pamphlet of M. 


Brissot. My Lords, the people of Great 


Britain are not likely to think the senti- 
ments of a single individual, and that in- 
dividual.the member of a faction that 
was crushed at the time of his writing, a 
good ground for perpetuating the horrors 
of an unexplained war. The faction of 
Brissot .was overthrown, as the present 
faction may be overthrown ; and inflamma- 
tory pamphlets by the partizans of each 
successive faction,: may furnish pretexts 
for the continuance of hostilities, if such 


wretched pretexts are to be considered 
as legitimate grounds of war. 


After two campaigns, the last of which 
has been, in truth, the most disastrous, 


~ 
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both in the effusion of blood and in the 
waste of treasure, that the modern world 
has suffered, it will not be unworthy of 
your lordships to pause for a moment, 
and, before you involve Europe in the 
horrors of a third, to inquire into the suc- 
cess of the past, 
sentiment of every man of every country, 
that the campaigns have been as un- 
fortunate as to the object, as they have 
been melancholy in regard to the sa- 
crifice of blood and treasure. No pom- 
pous declaration can reconcile you to 
falsehood. Our failure is matter of his- 
tory. The question, therefore, is, whether 
the innumerable treaties that we have 
made are calculated to secure to us the 
rational hopes of success in the campaign 
that is to come. I have no hesitation in 
saying, that we have no more probability 
of success now than before. If we are to 
draw wisdom from the experience of ages, 
your lordships will not disdain the testi- 
monies that have been borne, by the ablest 
generals that the world ever saw, against 
the line of war in which we are involved. 
From the illustrious duke of Marlborough 
down to general Lloyd, the last officer who 
has written on the subject, the opinion of 
all the men of great military talents of 
Europe has been, that an attempt to pene- 
trate France through its garrisoned fron- 
tiers is impracticable; and that it is mad- 
— hess so to attack it. This opinion of mili- 
tary men has been verified by the fate of the 
two last campaigns. Let us see what was 
the line of the war: the first attack was 
made by the line of Champagne, the se- 
cond by Lisle, the third by Strasbourg ; 
and these three attacks have been made 
under men of the greatest military fame in 
Europe. Of the duke of Brunswick it 
was impossible to speak in terms-of pane- 
gyric too lofty: his retreat had subjected 
him to the most cruel reflections; it is 
attributed to his want of management ; 
whereas, I can take upon me to say, on 
the concurring evidence of every military 
man with whom I have conversed, that 
his retreat from Champagne was highly 
honourable to his military talents. It was 
the natural result of an attempt to: pene- 
trate the kingdom .of France; and you 
see that the same fate has followed the 
two subsequent attempts.. Did Clairfait 
fare better at Lisle? Has Cobourg fared 
better? Has Wurmser fared better? All 
these officers, the highest in reputation, 
all bred in the best military schools of 
Europe, have had the same fortune.—I 

[VOL. XXX.] 


’ for Peace with France. 


I speak the heartfelt | 
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forbear to go farther, for reasons that wilh 
| be obvious to your lordships; but I might 
pursue the question, without any hazard 
of finding an exception in any of the 
other attempts that have been made by 
' other commanders; and we are now be- 
ginning a third campaign after this melan-’ 
| choly experience. But it seems a new 
officer, of middle rank, -has formed a new 
plan, upon which all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope rest their hopes, and upon which: we 
are again to hazard the lives of our fellow- 
creatures. My lords, I will not affect to 
dispute with the cabinets of Europe on 
the question of the new project suggested 
by this distinguished officer (Mack), in 
whom they affect to have such confidence. 
Genius is undoubtedly not confined to any 
rank ; and I have found many instances of 
the high and meritorious services per- 
formed by officers of the middle ranks. 
It certainly, however, is a received opinion 
that the proper sphere of their service is in 
operations, subservient to the main design, 
where vigour and rapidity of execution are 
required. - Allthe received doctrines of 
the military school assign to long experi- 
ence the province of design. It is not 
certainly 2 novel thing to find in the mili- 
tary profession, as we find in every other 
profession, men of such zeal and warmth, 
as to form the most sanguine plans, to 
undertake the most improbable adven- 
tures. I am not, therefore, so much asto- 
nished that we should find an officer sug- 
gesting a new plan, asI am to see the 
credulous avidity with which it 1s em- 


your lordships, to look back to the only 
rational ground upon which any estimate 
of success can be made—the experience 
that we have had already.. We are told 
that Flanders has been saved; let us in-. 
quire into the fact: Flanders was lost by 
one battle, and regained by another. If 
this experience is good for any thing, it 
ought to teach you that the fate of Flan- 
ders depends upon a single battle, and 
that it may be lost by the next which shall. 
happen. A little of the secret history of 
the last campaign would also show you, 
that the loss of Flanders to the French 
was the result of the animosities of private 
faction, which first gave to Dumourier the 
ascendant over one of the parties, and sub- 
jected him to the triumph of another. To 
the animosities of these factions may be 
attributed their failure by the defection of 
Dumourier. But the result of these ani- 
mosities has at length given to the govern- 
[40] 


bk It is surely of consequence to 
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ment of France more formidable power 
than ever was possessed by any state; and 
ou ought to look at the consequences 
which are likely to follow from your keep- 
ing up in France that enthusiasm of spi- 
rit and energy of execution which they at 
present display. You will run the hazard 
of establishing in the centre of Europe a 
military republic; you will cherish and 
confirm a spirit, that it will be impossible 
for Europe afterwardsto extinguish. You 
will give a new turn to their thoughts, a 
new pursuit, a new genius, a new charac- 
ter tothe people. Lord Bolingbroke says, 
that all the Spanish statesmen with whom 
he conversed said of Philip, that they 
would have been able to have made him a 
good Spaniard but for the provocation 
which he met with, and which confirmed 
him French. Thus, if we persevere to. 
goad, to attack, and.to hunt the French, 
we should only confirm a military repub- 
lic in the very heart of Europe. And do 
not let us proudly conceive, that our com- 
bination will make us formidable, because 
it 1s opposed to a single people ; when we 
sharpen talents by irascibility, when we 
inflame the natural energies of the soul, 
when we call forth ant rouse every fa- 
culty. of nature, while every. individual man 
becomes a god, the consequences are net 
to. be calculated by the arithmetic of com- 
mon events. And such has.ever been the 
experience of ages. Great moments. have 
always produced great men, and: great ac- 
tions. The time of cenflict is the time in 
which nature seems to delight in her 
grandest productions. From the Grecian 
republics, down even to our modern his- 
tory, the most resplendent powers of 
man have been shown in the times of the 
eatest danger. The present, therefore, 
Is a school for Frenchmen; every youth 
devotes himself to the cause of liberty, 
and thus actively engaged on the grand 
scene, all the powers of his soul take a 
warlike direction; it becomes a fashion, 
and the whole of the rising generation are 
educated in the military art; not, my 
lords, as our youth are edueated to the 
military art, as one only of the professions 
in which they may rise to eminence or 
distinction, but the enthusiasm of war 
enters into the heart only from the. enthu- 
srasm of liberty ; and the whole country 
ie taught to feel that their only occupa- 


tion, their only passion, ought te be arms, 


because their only good, their only bless- 
mg, is independence. 
Such ig the 
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gaged, and in which England has taken 
the lead; and has become, if I may make 
use of the common expression, the cas’s 
paw of Europe; and such are the effects 
which our confederacy is to produce. I 
wish therefore, my lords, to draw your 
consideration to the point of honaur, of 
policy, of prudence ; and to demand of 
you as reasonable men, and as English-. 
men, whether you ought te persevere in 
such a war? whether, upon the principles 
which are avowed, you oughtto suc- 
ceed ? and whether by the treaties which 
yor have made, you are likely to do. so? 

ut above all, I wish you to inquire, as 
Englishmen, whether the war is not likely 
to produce consequences fearful:to Eng- 
land fearful to Europe, fearful te the hi- 
berty of mankind? And our first inquiry 
must be, what are the treaties and alli- 
ances upon which we place our hopes? L 
shall run over them with rapidity, as I 
think it only necessary to point out some 
of their leading features, and to show you 
how little rational confidence ought to: be 
placed in them. First, as to Spain, who 
will ensare to us, even for a single cam- 
paign, the continuance of our Spanish 
alliance ? It is obvious that your views on 
the West India islands of France throw 
eran upon your mercy. All the object 
of your palace ; all that contraband 
trade, which it has been so mueh your 
object to encourage to her discontent, alk 
the points that have so long been at issue 
between you, fall at once to the ground, 
and you gain the complete ascendancy so 
as even to demolish the foundations of 
her power. Do you flatter yourselves 
that Spain is blind to all this? Do you 
believe that she will tamely see you gain 
the possession of islands that must deter- 
mine her fate? My lords, you must not 
trust to so unreasonable a hope; Spam 
cannot have forsaken so completely hee 
uniform system. I have the highest re- 
pect for the Spanish charaeter; noble, 
manly, candid, and open: the Spaniard 
is a dignified character, but the genius of 
its government is. suspicious ; and without 
descending to inquire into circumstances 
that have recently: happened at Foulen, 
without demanding whether unequivocal 
signs of uneasiness were not manifested, 
when they saw a ship of 110 guns taken 
away by the English, which they thought 
belonged in preference to them, as the 
natural ans of Louis 17th, and how 
little satisfaction they found in the fimsy 


war in which we are en- | pretext, that the French chose rather to 
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be under the English protection than 
theirs, I will simply demarfd whether we 
‘can entertain any substantial confidence 
in this alliance?—As to our next ally, 
the king of Prussia, it is obvious that 
there are no political relations which can 
interest him to the continuance of this 
war: all his real relations must lead him 
the other way: as the head of the Ger- 
manic alliance it must ever be his policy 
to resist the aggrandizement of the house 
of Austria. That Germanic alliance, 
upon which the liberties of Europe de- 
pend, seems for the moment to be sacri- 
ficed to this project against France; and 
‘he is now allied with the House of Aus- | 
tria to accomplish an object which must 
ruin the very object of the Germanic. 
league. Is it to be believed that the ca-: 
binet of Vienna has changed its object, ; 
and that Europe has no longer any thing ' 
to dread from its unbounded ambition? 
No such thing. Your lordships all know’ 
the memorable expression of the late king 
of Prussia, “I have seen the Austrian’ 
Sakae make faults, but the cabinet of 
jenna never makes a fault.” That cabi- 
net has been distinguished, not merely by 
Its systematic ambition, but by its inces- 
sant, uninterrupted ability in the prosecu- 
tien of its horrid designs. In no moment 
has it ever changed ; in no moment has it 
ever abated from its course; and this 
power, so restless, so hostile to every 
other government, which so recently 
plotted, and was so near obtaining the 
mighty object of the change of Bavaria, 
by which alone the liberties of Europe 
would have been demolished, we now see 
in an unnatural alliance with that very 
‘body who are to prevent its designs. Can 
we believe that a thing so monstrous will 
continue; or that the independent states 
of Germany can long be kept so stupidly 
blind to their permanent interests as to 
aid and abet the court of Vienna in the 
‘present war? Our next great ally is Rus- 
sia, the Colossus of Europe: I call the 
empress of Russia the Colossus of Ea- 
rope, for the best reasons; since, by her 
vigorous and persevering policy, she has 
reseed herself to an enormous magnitude 
-of power. The good sense of the British 
mation recently saved us from a profitless 
and impracticable war; while, by the 
shameful dereliction of all system, by an 
ampardonable countenance of her ambi- 
tion, they have suffered her to take pos- 
session of all the west of Poland, 80 as to 
-taake the rock of Ockzakow, of itself of 
t 
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no value, really an important addition to 
her strength ; and thus has she been able 
to lay the seeds of power, the future pro- 
duce of which it is perhaps impossible to 
calculate. As to her alliance, we ma 

teason from her past conduct what will 
be her future ; it is her invariable policy 
to embroil the southern powers of Eu- 
rope, in order to exhaust them. We 
have constantly experienced this disposi- 
tion; she endeavoured to interfere as a 
mediatrix in the peace of 1782, only with 
a design of throwing obstructions in the 
way, and of retarding the event. It res 
quired address to resist her efforts; and 
she was displeased at not being permitted. 
to use her good offices to embroil us. 
Such has been her craft in the present 
war, instead of sending troops to aid the 
confederacy, ‘she has been building for- 
tresses, that as soon as she sees her rivals 
properly exhausted, she may be able to 
attack fax devoted victim the Turk. My 
lords, it is a serious consideration that 
you are thus assisting her project, and | 
countenancing the plan of exhausting the 
finances of every state in Europe, so as 
to prepare them for the general overthrow 
which she meditates against them. I can 
speak upon the most authentic informa- 
tion, that of merchants who have recently 
come from the keenest and most obser- 
vant mercantile country in Europe, that 
the resources of the empress, in men and 
money, are inexhaustible, and that they 
go beyond the calculation of all men not 
intimately acquainted with the founda« 
tions of her power.— Our next ally to be 
considered is Holland: Holland, that was 
dragged into the confederacy by us against 
her own better judgment; Holland, that 
has been made the cat’s paw of.the cat's 
paw. What aid are we likely to obtain 
from the Dutch ? Though so formidable a 
maritime power, have they sent a single 
ship to sea? As to their army, 1 forbear 
to speak. If it be true that they displayed 
any backwardness, it only exhibits a strike 
ing example of the difference that there is 
in the conduct of men, when engaged th 
defence of their own liberties, and when 
drawn in to fight against others.—-There 
is another ally, the king of Sardinia, from 
whom certainly much cannot be expected. 
As to the suspicion which some how or 
other has gone abroad, that it would be 
his inclination to continue the war for 
the sake of the subsidy that we give him, 
it is aa aspersion to which I cannot give 
wredit. The king of Sardinia I believe to 
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be an honest man; but he is weak and 
exhausted: he cannot do us service. It 
was always an opinion, that, though he 
might be a small check upon France, and 
might be usefully employed in the way of 
diversion, just as the French may hold 
out the terror of an invasion to us, he 
could never cross the Var to any good 
purpose. I remember this was the opi- 
nion of Mr. Grenville, and it has been 
uniformly proved by experience. 

Such, my lords, are the alliances of 
England! And upon this heterogeneous 
confederacy do we rely for success in this 
war! Is it to be expected that they can 
keep together? Isit to be believed that 
an object that has never been defined, in 
which no two of them agree, nay, which 
38 Stated to be diametrically opposite, as 

often as they try to define jit, shall yet 
perform the miracle of keeping. down all 
their old animosities, stifling their jealou- 
sies, reconciling their differences, smooth- 
ing their mutual asperities, and resolving 
_ them all into a mass of formidable and 
penee union? If you can rationally be- 
leve that this miracle will be performed 
you may attach hopes to any scheme that 
may be presented to you oe the farther 
. progress of the war. I confess, it does 
not enter into my imagination that the 
league can endure to any good purpose, 
but that it will soon be found that the 
artful ambition of two of the courts 
maintains it only until their rivals are ex- 
hausted. In the mean time it is manifest, 
that none of. them have money, except 
only that power that has taken care to 
give you no other aid than promises, and 
that the whole burden has fallen and is to 
fall upon the people of England.—Our next 
point is to look at our conduct to neutral 
powers; and here, my lords, I must lay 
it down as a political maxim, that what- 
£ver system a nation may adept for itself, 
however profuse it may be of its own ex- 
astence, no nation has a right to. dictate a 
System to another. There is no country 
in Europe that ought more religiously to 
Act upon this principle than England, 
since there is no country that could be 
more endangered by the violation of this 
right. I fear that we have lost by our 
conduct towards neutral nations some- 
thing more valuable even than our blood ; 
we have lost our honour, Every other 
loss we might have borne, we might 
have retrieved; but the latest posterity 


a pass judgment upon us in respect to 


| Leghorn a free port, 
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upon neutral powers. I will read to your 
lordships a few extracts from the diploma- 
tic correspondence of the present war; 
I will not detain you long, for 1 shall only 
read to you the harsh words,. the pointed 
cannon which you have used against mde- 
pendent states, merely because they were 
weak and you were outrageous. Here the 


noble marquis went succinctly into a re- 


capitulation of the correspondence that 
passed between lord Hervey and.the court 
of Florence, and of our other ministers 
with Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
America. On the 22nd of May, lord 
Hervey sent his first note intimating the 
arrival of a Spanish and English squadron 
in the Mediterranean ; he received for an- 
swer from the minister of the Grand Duke 
a respectful declaration, that his royal 
highness was determined to maintain a 
strict neutrality. To this lord Herve 

made a reply, expressive of his astonish- 
ment, but declaring that he would. make 
known the answer to the court of St. 
James’s. Yet, to prove that he had re- 
ceived his instructions, and that this youn 

lord did not act from himself, he forthwit 

dispatched a circular letter to allthe other 
ministers in Italy, making known this de- 
claration of the grand duke, and convey- 
ing it in terms harsh and insulting. After 
this, on the 8th of October, he presented 
a memorial, in which he -peremptoriby 
called upon his royal highness to dismiss 
the French minister within twelve hours, 
or lord Hood would bombard Leghorn. 
Such was our conduct to the brother of 
the Emperor, our ally ; such was our out- 
rage to an iaecnden: state, as distant 
from every principle of policy as it was 
from decency, and from the law of na- 
tions. One would think that a short re- 
collection of the late quick succession of 
monarchs in the house of Austria ry ia 
have tauglit ministers the wisdom of for- 
bearance from so gross an insult. I be- 
lieve it is a received opinion, that obliga- 
tions conferred on princes are usually for- 
gotten, but that insults and injuries never 
are. It is well known that the late king 
of Spain never forgot, nor forgave the 
bombardment of Naples. And it was as 
opposite. in national, as it was in court 
policy ; for never was there any article in 
any treaty more beneficial to England, than 
that in the treaty of. Worms, declaring 
Our attempts on 
Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland, 
were of the same nature. But to show 


€ outrages that we have committed | that there-was.no system other than that 
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of determined outrage, in all our attacks 
we made use of different pretences.—He 
praised the answer of M. de Bernstorf, 
minister of Denmark, as one of the finest 
essays on the rights of independent states 
that he ever saw; he recommended it to 
students in politics as a lesson; and he 
spoke with equal, if not higher, praise of 
the wisdom, moderation, and temper dis- 
played by the canton of Berne. If all 
the world were inundated with folly, wis- 
dom would retire and take shelter in the 
canton of Berne.—But our treatment of 
all other neutral powers was nothing in 
comparison with that which we had shown 
towards America; our sister people ; our 
natural child ; our friend, who spoke our | 
language, tied to us by every affection: 
our conduct to America had been marked 
with more than common outrage, he was | 
was afraid with blackness of guilt, that he 
almost shuddered to examine. He did 
not speak merely of the order of the 6th 
of November, an order made without con- 
sulting the American merchants; but by 
what subtlety had it happened that the 
Algerines have been made to declare 
against the Americans? Was there no 
suspicion that the Indians, who had been 
called “the arms which God and nature 
had put into our hands,” had been let 
loose upon the states? He had no doubt 
but to these questions ministers would be 
provided with ready diplomatic answers. 
‘But it was for the consideration of their 
lordships, and of every generous mind in 
the kingdom, to express, in time to pre- 
vent consequences, their abhorrence at 
the very idea of such a system. No 
power on earth could display more true 
wisdom, more dignified moderation, than 
had Mr. Washington and the government 
of America. He opposed himself to the 
madness of the moment, and secured to 
the people of America the blessings of | 
peace, in spite of themselves. What is . 
‘the consequence? 


The reflexion has | 
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two and a half. Spain had issued 16 mil- 
lions of rix dollars in paper money and 
the exchange had lowered 20 per cent. 
On the exchange of Amsterdam there 
were blank certificates in circulation from 
every one of the powers at warn Not a 
guinea was advanced upon any of them, 
except perhaps Russia. Great Britain 
alone was to be the paymaster, and to fur- 
nish the funds for all. Were we to look 
forward to a miserable West-India island 
or two as an indemnity? He reprobated 
the idea. When America was ours, the 
West-India islands were valuable; but 
things had now taken a very different 
course, and he was much mistaken if we 
should have reason to boast of our posses- 
sions in the West-Indies as valuable. It 
is well known that Jamaica had been 
forced to open her ports to America in 


order to procuré a supply of stores ; and 


when we talked of indemnity for the 
French West-India islands, it behoved us 
to look to the measures which they would 
naturally adopt. Our possession of a 
part of St. Domingo had already given 
rise to a long edict on the part of the 
French government, in which they re- 
solved to give freedom and arms to the 
blacks, as a means of war. Would not 
this be contagious? and was it not likely 
that we should soon feel the West-India 
islands a burthen on Great Britain, when 
they might find the monopoly of our mar- 
ket of advantage to them, but when it 
would be a serious detriment to us? 
Let us not then pursue the idea of this 
pitiful indemnity to our own ruin. The 
stagnation of our domestic industry and 
of our national capital, for only one year, 
was worth more than the fee simple of any 
of their islands, in point of substantial 
benefit tothe empire. The French looked 
upon us as the prime mover of the confe- 
deracy, as its soul and head; all their ef-— 
forts were therefore directed against us : 
they had turned themselves to their ma- 


‘proved to.them the wisdom of their go- | rine, and we all knew, from the experi- 


-vernment, which has collected strength 
-and stability by the measure. _ 
Thus, whether we looked to our confe- 
deracy on the one hand, or to the neutral 
powers that we had irritated on the other, 
‘he saw nothing very promising in our fu- 
ture prospects. The confederacy, as he 
‘had said, was almost utterly destitute of 
‘money. Holland itself was iow in credit. 
A seats by which they hoped to borrow 

a sum of money at five per cent. had failed, 
‘though almost all their debt bore only 


ence of what they had done in that way in 
the time of Louis 14th what great things 
they were capable of achieving. And what 
was the object that we had in view in all 
this? Had it ever yet been defined? To 
show that all the declarations that had _ 
been issued by the allies differed from one 
another, the noble marquis took a short 
view of ali of them as they had succes- 
sively appeared. Is then, said he, the 
restoration of the .old government of 
France, the object of the war? If it be, 
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how can the old government be defined ? 
It was a worn-out government, and, 
though I have often conversed with en- 
lightened Frenchmen on the subject, I 
never could procure a definition of what 
the old government was. I remember a 
speech of the late lord Chatham to me 
when I was a young man. He asked me, 
on niy return from France, about the si- 
situation of that country, and he made 
use of these words, ‘‘ When I was myself 
at Dijon, I saw an order stuck up on the 
part of the king; turning the corner of 
the street, I saw another order on the 
part of the parliament, forbidding the exe- 
cution of the king’s order. From that 
moment I was sure that the French go- 
vernment could not last.” When we had 
possession of Toulon we had indeed a fine 
opportunity of creating a powerful inte- 
rest in France in our favour. The old go- 
vernment of Toulon was founded on de- 
mocratical principles. It contained a 
third estate. If you had given the Tou- 
lonese this form of government, you 
would have attached them to you instead 
of alienating their minds by a mode of 
conduct so replete with contradictions, 
that they could. not rely upon any of the 
romises that were held out to them. 
hether, therefore, it was the old go- 
vernment, or what it was we had in view, 
it was impossible to conjecture ; and cer- 
tainly: it would not be unworthy their 
consideration to endeavour if possible to 
make out and explain to the world a spe- 
ciftc end that we had in view. Even the 
best advocates for aristocracy were of 
this opinion. Mallet du Pan, one of the 
most fercible writers against the French, 
has not hesitated to say, that by not hav- 
ing a clear specific object in view, all 
hope of conquest is demolished. Such is 
the opinion of this writer; and without 
suggesting terms to the executive power, 
this country should hold forth a liberal 
and generous conduct to France, the 
same sort of generosity which France 
showed to England, durig the civil wars 
of Henry 3d, and which Hume so finely 
describes, ought to be an example to us 
in the present moment. Hume, speaking 
of Louis 9th during the dreadful civil 
wars that ravaged England under Henry 
Sd says, ‘‘ Whenever this prince inter- 
posed in English affairs, it was always 
with an intention of composing the differ- 
ence between the king and his nobility ; 
he recommended to both parties every 
peaceable and reconciling measure; and 


hé used hig authority with the earl of 
Leicester his native subject, to bend him 
to acompliance with Henry. He made 
a treaty with England at a time when the 
distractions of that kingdom were at the 
greatest height, and when the king’s aus 
thority was totally annihilated; and the 
terms which he granted might, even in a 
more prosperous state of their affairs, be 
deemed reasonable and advantageous to 
the English. He yielded up some terri- 
tories which had been conquered from 
Poictou and Guienne; he ensured the 
peaceable possession of the latter pro- 
vince to Henry; he agreed to pay that 
prince a large sum of money; and he 
only required that the king should, m re- 
turn, make a final cession of Normandy, 
and the other provinces, which he could 
never entertain any hopes of recovering 
by force of arms. This cession was rati+ 
fied by Henry, by his two sons and twe 
daughters, and by the king of the Romans, 
and his three sons. Leicester alone, either 
moved by a vain arrogance, or desirous 
to ingratiate himself with the English po- 

ulace, protested against the deed, and 


‘insisted on the right, however distant, 


which might accrue to his consort. Louis 
saw in this obstinacy, the unbounded am- 
bition of the man; and asthe barons im- 
sisted that the money due by treaty 
should be at their disposal, not at Hen- 
ry’s, he also saw, and probably with re- 
gret, the low condition to which this 
monarch, who had more erred from weak- 
ness than from any bad intentions, was 
reduced by the turbulence of his own 
subjects.” ; 
I am confident, said the noble marqurs, 
that if he were to show the same senti- 
ment of kindness and generosity, if we 
were to manifest a desire of peace, they 
would do more than meet us half way ; 
they have always been against the war 
with England. I am not the dupe of all the 
silly pretexts that have been hehl out for 
our plunging into the war. It is not the 
violent speeches and the inflammatory ha- 
rangues that happen either in their con- 
vention or in our parliament, that give me 
any true notion of the general senti- 
ment of either agate Violent speeches 
in one. assembly will naturally produce 
violent speeches in another, When we 
talk of demolishing their anarchy, they 
will call our’s tyranny; and by the 
miserable invectives bandied from one 
side to the other, may the tempers of 
the peopte on both sides be irritated with- 
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Out cause, and without object. Let all 
this be avoided ; it can produce no good. 
What the terms of the peace ought te be, 
I do not mean to suggest, bue I am econfi- 
dent that in great affairs there should be no 
medium. An indemnification I should sup- 
pose would not be insisted upon; for we 
can have no wish of accepting gold from 
France; and what indemnification can a 
éew worn-out islands be to us? Besides, 
as America has guaranteed the posses- 
sion of the French West-India islands, 
will she quietly permit you ta seize 
them? If we do not mean extermination, 
we ought to be generous. One of the 
ablest political writers that ever lived says, 
that between the one and the other of 
these objects, there should be no dispute. 
Let us not then cabal about an island. 
It is not the trash of an indemnity that 
we ought to pursne; it is to canciliate 
the minds of the people of France, and to 
restore peace to mankind. We see, what 
i istory might have told us, with- 
out this fatal experience, that God has 
made such a difference between offensive 
and defensive war, that the same creature 
acting in different situations, changes his 
nature. These very French whom we 
have found so formidable when attacked, 
droop and sicken when they come in their 
turns to be the assailants. We have no- 
thing to apprehend therefore from their 
external hostility. Whenever they have 
come across the Rhine, you see how 
feeble they have become. Nor does the 
sentiment of the nation countenance 
them in foreign attacks; no part of the 
war created such murmurs at Paris as the 
siege of Mayence. These considerations, 
my lords, I trust will induce you to give 
a deliberate attention to the object of this 
war. I have endeavoured to compress 
them into the proposition which I hold 
wm =my hand, and to which, whatever 
weight it may have with you to-day, I 
am persuaded that you will by-and-by 
recur, a8 a measure not altogether unde- 
serving of your serious regard. I there- 
fore move your lordships— 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to represent to his majesty 
that the events of the last campaign 
have demonstrated the extreme improba- 
bility of conquering France, even under 
the singular circumstance of a gene- 
ral confederacy formed against her :— 
That the duration of an extensive confe- 
deracy, necessarily slow and ill-combined 
in its operations, is not to be depended 


for Peace with Frauce. 
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on from day today, and formed, as the pre- 
sent is, with powers, wha, it is to be appre- 
hended, from the exhausted state of their 
finances, wasted by profusion and war, 
can only fulfit their engagements to us- 
by being subsidized, leaves the burthen 
of expense and odium ultimately to fall 
upon Great Britain and Ireland :-—That 
were the war to bein future as successful 
as it has hitherto proved adverse, it ought 
not in sound policy to be continued, be- 
cause ne acquisitions of territory can be 
of real, and much less of adequate benefit, 
at the risk of prolonging the present, and 
laying the foundation of future wars :— 
That a loss to the nation incalculable, and 
almost beyond imagination, must follow 
from the diminution of product and con- 
sumption, the stagnation and destruction 
of capital, and the general decay of 
trade, which have arisen in the place of 
that reduetion of debt and taxes, which 
we were taught to expect, and which is 
80 essential to our external independence, 
and to our internal tranquillity and happi- 
ness; —— That the dismemberment of 
France, if attainable, so far from securing 
the balance of power in Europe, must en- 
danger if not overturn it, as it cannot fail 
to augment the strength of the greater Eu- 
ropean powers,who from their ambition and 
the policy which they have lately adopt- 
ed of acting in concert, already threaten 
the extinction of the independent states 
of the secondand third order ; upon whose 
preservation the liberties of Europe es- 
sentially depend:— That. opinions and 
sentiments once widely disseminated, 
cannot be controlled by arms, and there- 
fore it behoves every government, which 
would guard against the progress of de- 
mocratic principles, to avoid the evils 
which gave birth to them in France :-— 
That the obedience paid by the French 
nation to its present provisionary govern- 
ment, when in the act of opposing a con- 
federacy attempting to control its interior, 
though a strong proof that the present 
war is more likely to confirm than to des- 
troy such a government, yet is noproof 
that the French nation will continue it, pro- 
vided we suffer them to return to a state 
of external peace. That experience has 
demonstrated the futility of every attempt - 
to interferein the internal affairs of France, 
even if the injustice of it were problema- 
tical, and that we must deserve the deep- 
est reproach which a nation can incur, if, 
to serve the mere occasional purposes of 
the confederacy, we encourage farther re- 
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volts in that country, where we find that 
we are unable to fulfil our promises of 
present support, or to save those who 
have put a confidence in us, from ruin 
and extermination:—Therefore to im- 
ieee his majesty to declare, without de- 
ay his disposition to make peace upon 
such just disinterested, and liberal terms, 
as are best calculated to render the peace 
between any two nations lasting, and to 
communicate such declaration to his allies, 
that an immediate end may be put to that 
daily effusion of human blood, which, if 
suffered to proceed, must alter the cha- 
racter of the nations of Europe, and 
in the place of that improving spirit of 
humanity, which has till lately distin- 
guished modern times, substitute a degree 
of savage ferocity unexampled in the an- 
nals of mankind.” 

Earl Fitzwilliam said, he believed that 
the people of this country considered this 
war on our part to be strictly a defensive 
war. It was evident the French meant to 
give law to all Europe, and to carry their 
principles into the heart of every other 
country; principles which, if propagated 
without opposition, must be tremendous 
to every other part of the known world; 
and the intention of the French to pro- 
pagate them was proved beyond a doubt 

y many facts, and confirmed from the 
authority of Brissot, who was the first 
adviser of the declaration of war. Brissot 
had since declared that this war, on the 
part of the French, was not a war in order 
to gain territory merely, or of ambition 
only, but a war of destruction to every law- 
ful government.—But although he regard- 
ed this war on our part as a defensive war, 
yet it did not from thence follow that we 
should not be very active in our measures, 
no, for active we certainly must be in the 
prosecution of it, unless we forgot all our 
ancient principles, and gave way to a new 
system, that threatened all Europe with 
destruction. The present motion appeared 
to be highly objectionable ; the object of it 
seemed to be, to call on his majesty to 
make a distinct specification of the mode 
in which the war was to be carried on, 
and to desire his majesty, in direct viola- 
tion of all the treaties by which he is en- 

aged, to abandon the common cause. 

is appeared to him to be highly im- 
pope ; for we should at all times pay. a 

igh regard to the spirit of our treaties, 
and were bound in honour by the present 
treaties. Others might be of a different 
opinion but he believed there were but 
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few in this country who would think it ad- 
viseable for his majesty to abandon the 
spirit of them without even:so much as 
consulting any one of his allies; this 
would be a direct violation of the law of 
honour, as well as the law of nations ; by. 
this we should at once forfeit our faith and 
abandon our own interest.—With regard 

to peace with France, we could have no 
hopes of it under the present system, un- 
less we were prepared to sacrifice every 

thing that was dear. to us, for we had 
lately been told by one man in the Na- 

tional Convention, that we may have 
peace if we please, but before we have it 
we must give up our constitution. What. 
after this, was tobe said of the hopes 
we had of obtaining peace under the pre- 
sent system of government in France? 
What were we to expect if we wereto with- 
draw from the present league, or to be- 

come passive? The best way to answer 
that, would be found out by Jooking at the 
conduct of the French when they invaded 
Savoy. That they were eager to intro- 
duce their political sentiments into other 
countries, appeared sufficiently clear from 
their conduct in neutral nations, or wher- 
ever they were permitted to have any foot- 
ing; their first and great object in such 
situations being, toestablish Jacobin clubs, 
for the purpose of disseminating their 


principles ; and in Flanders they even es~ 


tablished primary assemblies. Would we 
propose terms of peace with France, we 
must first disband our army, or quit the 
territories of the Republic, and then what 
security hadwe that any honourable terms 
would be assented to on their part? The 
noble earl contended, that the safety of 
the country, the preservation of the con- 
stitution, and of every thing dear to Eng- 
lishmen and to their posterity, depended 
upon the preventing the introduction of 
French principles and thenew-fangled doc- 
trine of the Rights.of Man; and that this 
could only be effected by the establishment 
of a regular form of government in that 
country upon which some reliance might 
be placed. 

' The Duke of Grafton rose to deliver 
his sentiments in favour of the present mo- 
tion, not from attachment to any party, 
but from a thorough conviction that he 
could not render his country a more es- 
sential service, than by using his utmost 
endeavours to rescue it from a war as des- 
tructive in its nature as unknown in its 
principles and object. He should have 
been satisfied with hearing the opinion of 
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others much at length upon this subject, 
and would have weighed it well, and then 
as aman of honour, unbiassed by any 
side, should have given his vote. This he 
wished to do on every important occasion, 
he should certainly have done so upon the 
present, if the noble marquis who made 
this motion had not done him the honour 
to communicate it to him; and he must 
declare, that if he had not deliberately 
considered it, and if he had not been tho- 
roughly satisfied with the construction and 
tendency of it, he should not, at this stage 
of the debate, say a single word upon the 
subject ; but, under all these circumstances 
he thought it his duty to come forward 
and declare his sentiments. There might 
be some who thought that it would avail 
nothing to support a side ofa question 
against a great superiority ; he confessed 
he was not dismayed by that considera- 
tion : for he was old enough to remember 
and to see a small minority—a minority 
slandered by addresses to his majesty 
from different parts of the kingdom, and 
by other productions, and all this for ad- 
vising peace with America: and yet some 
of the very persons who were so angry at 
first at this advice, adopted it, and the 
small minority grew up into a large ma- 
jority in the kingdom. What, then, was 
to be dreaded in this war, any more than 
had been encountered and subdued in that 
former instance? Nothing. Was this mo- 
tion to be attended with any indignity to 
the Crown? No; that was not the inten- 
tion. Was the spirit of the motion against 
the interest of the citizens ?—He did not 
like the word citizen. But was there any 
thing in the motion against the interest of 
Britons? Nothing. On the contrary, the 
motion was calculated to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the country; and 
he believed, that if right measures had 
been taken some time ago, with regard to 
continental affairs, hundreds of thousands 
of the lives of our fellow beings would have 
been saved; and he saw no reason why 
steps that had hitherto been found so 
destructive, should still be proceed- 
edin. He had some time since heard, in- 
deed, that we ought to repose confidence 
in ministers ; but when so much blood and 
treasure were to be wasted by their 
schemes, confidence in ministers was a 
new doctrine to him; and he was sure it 
was entirely unconstitutional, There were 
men who were interested in continuing the 
system, the. effects of which were so 
heavily felt. But he believed not many 
(VOL. XXX.] 


of their lordships would deny that very 

alarming consequences might arise out 

of that continuance. We knew very well 

that we were two years ago in a state of 
enviable prosperity ; and few would doubt 

that we were dreadfully fallen since that 

period. For this he was inclined to think 

there were two causes, either the building 
itself, although not rotten at the heart was 

in a state of dangerous decay, or ministers 
were corrupt in the discharge of their 

duty; and by inefficient, ill-judged, or 

unwise measures, had brought us to the 

condition we are in at present. Either of 
those causes was enough to bring us into 

our present situation, and unless some 
remedv was taken to prevent it, this might 

end in our total ruin. Hitherto he had 

dealt in general terms upon this subject, 

but their Jordships would be able to apply 
what he said without any difficulty. They 
would remember that about two years ago 
the chancellor of the exchequer had, in a 
speech delivered with that matchless elo- 
quence which distinguished him, held out 
to the public the very thriving condition 
of the finances, the. growing produce of 
our revenue, and the prospect we had of 
continuing to ourselves the blessings of 
an uninterrupted peace for the space of 
fifteen years: in February 1792,* the mi- 
nister had actually calculated our finances 
upon that prospect, and on it be had built _ 
a plan for the liquidation of our enormous 
debt. At that time the minister could 
not be deceived as to the affairs of France, 
for there was not then a single emigrant 
from France that was not a friend to the 
old government, and from whom he could 
not have received any flattering details of 
the good disposition of the then ruling 
party in France; and yet with all this ad- 
vantage from information that could not 
flatter him, he was pleased to hold out to 
the public a prospect of the blessings of 
peace for fifteen years together! What 
did this teach every man of a reflecting 
mind to infer? Either that the minister 
was insincere at the time he held out this 
language, or that the system on our part 
with reference to the politics of the Con- 
tinent, was changed. The first was an 
uncharitable, the second a fair inference. 
He would take it, then, that we had 
changed our system, and that we were now 
to insist on a particular form of alee 
ment. On this, he must awn he had no 
idea of success; nor did he see justice in 


* See Vol. 29, p. 816, 
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our interfering at any time in the internal 
government of France, or of any other 
country. He had heard, indeed, that the 
French insisted on altering our constitu- 
tion, before they would consent to be at 
peace with us; but he believed that if 
there was wisdom in our councils, and 
proper terms were offered for peace with 
the French, our constitution would not 
be in any danger. He had heard much 
said against the violence of the French, 
and the desperation of their cause, as 
manisfested by their debates in the Na- 
tional Convention, and much reliance was 
placed in the pamphlet of Brissot, to 
prove that the French were determined on. 
the destruction of all other governments. 
Fle owned he did not agree in such a con- 
clusion. We. had in our Houses of par- 
Jiament said as hard things of them and 
their government, as they could say of us. 
All this would soon be set aside, by open- 
ing any train of negociation, which had 
been too long neglected.. Indeed, such 
steps had been taken, as had tended much 
to inflame the whole of the French peo- 
ple. One of these was the manifesto of 
the duke of Brunswick, a performance 
which he really believed had been the 
cause of much shedding of blood. It was 
but just that the public should know whe- 
ther our cabinet knew any thing of that 
. publication. If they did, he was sorry 
they did not protest against it. If they 
did not, it was insolent in the court of 
Vienna to conceal it from us, at a mo- 
ment when it must have been in their 
contemplation to bring us into the league, 
and while we remained silent on that sub- 
ject, the people of France would consider 
the sentiments contained in this manifesto 
as the sentiments of the king of Great 
Britain. The same observation was ap-, 
plicable to all the other manifestoes and 
‘declarations of: the allied powers.— The 
noble duke concluded with observing, that 
with regard to himself, ministers ought to 
see, by looking at his conduct for years, 
that he was actuated by no motive of per- 
zonal hostility to them: but on this oc- 
casion he felt himself bound to act the 
part he did. He acted from a sense of 
duty to his king, his country, and him- 
self; and viewing all these as he did, he 
found himself bound most solemnly to 
declare it to be his opinion, that from 
continuing in the present system, the ex- 
istence of the throne itself might be in 
danger, the authority of parliament an- 
nihilated, and the country ruined. 


The Earl] of Carnarvon said, that in rio: 
argument or proposition advanced by. the- 
noble marquis, did he: concur, but ene,: 
which was, that peace was desirable, if it. 
could be obtained with honour and secu- 
rity; but to him it appeared, that there 
existed at this moment no greater hope of: 
security than there existed two months 
ago, when thejr lordships concurred in- 
the address, which expressed their opinions. 
that a continuation of the- war was just 
and necessary. An honourable peace did 
not seem to be possible; for the ground: 
proposed was a breach of faith with our: 
allies. What was the object of the motion? 
Toaddress his majesty to define the object 
of the war, and the grounds upon which 
we will accept of peace. The object of 
the war had been already amply defined 
on the part of France, in their several. 
decrees, from the 16th of November 1792, 
to the report of Barrere, as president of 
the committee of general safety; their 
object was an offensive war, for the pur- 
pose not only of conquest, but of the sub- 
version of the different constitutions of 
the governments of Europe. Our object. 
was a defensive war for the protection of: 
our allies, the preservation of our consti-- 
tution, and for obtaining security against 
similar encroachments in future. The 
arguments used against a continuance of 
the war tended to involve us with our 
allies, by inducing a suspicion of their 
conduct, and also to involve us with neu-- 
tral nations, America in particular, who 
was 80 intimately connected with us. A 
noble earl had ona former day alleged: 
that France had, by her constitution, 
given up all idea of interfering m any 
government but her owu. A constitution 
it was called, but it possessed no feature’ 
of a constitution, nora single trace of the 
venerable remains of their former govern- 
ment. Was it this constitution, which was 
deemed unfit fora time of war, upon 
which we were to depend for the continu- 
ance of peace? Even if we were to con- 
clude a peace with the French, under the 
authority of that constitution to-morrow, : 
there was no security for the continuance: 
of it for a moment; for the enthusiasm of 
the rights of man, would endanger all the 
constitutions in Europe.- In short, there 
was no security to be had from the French 
for the punctual observance of any of their. 
engagements. They had no idea of na- 
tional honour, national faith, or the force 
ofa national engagement. To illustrate 


| what he now said, he would refer to the 
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‘common course of proceeding in courts 
-of justice: when any witness was called 
to be examined, and when his integrity or 
capacity were doubted, he was usually 
asked, what idea have you of the obliga- 
tion of an oath; if the answer was insuffi- 
‘cient, the court would refuse to examine 
him. Precisely so was the case here— 
‘the French iad op idea of an agreement 
.between one country and another, and no 
Yeliance could be placed on their promise, 
Supposing their judgment to be correct 
upon that subject. Indeed, all the ties 
‘of moral obligation were loosened. There 
was no religion in France; there was no 
morality in France ; there was no honour 
in France; there was no virtue in France; 
there was nothing in France to be de- 
‘pended upon in which civil society was 
interested.. The Deity by name they had 
degraded—denied his existence—then to- 
erated him—then admitted him a mem- 
ber ‘of the Jacobin club. : All that infamy, 
‘blasphemy, and folly, was the effect of 
their despondence and despair. What, 
connexion could be held with such per- 
sons? Their system was to set Europe 
-in a flame, as had been expressed by Bris- 
sot; and although he fell, his opponents 
differed from him in this point, only in 
-pouit of time: they agreed to the princi- 
‘ple of setting Europe in a flame, asa 
matter of necessity for the preservation 
of the French Republic. Besides, we 
were lately told from the Jacobin club, 
and. from the National Convention by 
‘Barrere, that England wished for peace ; 
‘that’ England should have peace, but it 
must be by sacrificing her constitution; 
and this was a price which he was sure 
no man in this country would consent to 
ay. 

The Earl of Darnley expressed himself 
more convinced than ever of the propriety 
‘of persevering in the war. He had often 
been told that the country was injured by 
‘its continuance; but when he looked 
around him, he saw the same happiness 
-was enjoyed, and the country in the same 
prosperity as in 1789. There. was no 
one who wished for aspeedy and honour- 
‘able peace more than he did; but before 
he made any attempt to procure it, he 
must have some reason to hope it would 
be permanent. But the noble marquis 
-had not pointed out any mode in which 
peace might be procured. He had not 
stated with what government we were to 
negociate. It would be difficult indeed, 
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-the ‘late. decrees. of the French govern- 
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between two nations. 


‘gled doctrines. 
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ment, it appeared that the Convention 
would listen to no overtures of peace, 
without the sacrifice of our constitution. 
This, with him, and, he trusted, with every 
other noble lord, would ever be an unan- 
swerable argument against peace. The 
war was founded on justice and necessity; 


he:would to the last moment give it his 


warm support ; and so satisfied was he of 
its urgency, that he would prosecute it 
with his fortune and ‘his life, should such 
support be ever requisite. , 

The Earl of Guilford said, that so much 
did he approve of all that had been said 
by the noble marquis, that if he was re- 
solved to take the sense of- the House 
upon his motion, he should vote for it. 
A noble earl had started an extraordinary 
sort: of argument for refusing to make 
peace. with France. He had compared 


the French government to a_ witness 


brought to the bar to give evidence, and 
whom he would think it necessary first to 
ask, if he understeod the nature of an 
oath? Just so, the noble earl before he 
treated with the Convention would think 
it necessary first to be satisfied whether 
they understood the nature of a contract 
If this doctrine 
were to prevail, he was at a loss to know 
when the proper time for negociation 
would arrive, for granting all that had 


been said about the perfidy of the Con- 


venton, if they turned their attention to 
the ancient system of France, they would 
find that in all its transactions with this 
country, when a monarchy, there was as 
much perfidy, and as little dependence to 
be had on its treaties, as could be stated 
against this or any eonvention or govern- 


‘ment, from the time of Louis 14th to the 


oe day. As to the question that 
ad so often been repeated, how noble 
lords could advise making a peace that 
would be inconsistent with the treaties 
entered into with our allies, he would ask 


-what power -was invested in the executive 


government to make treaties, by which 
the privileges of that House were to be 
entirely taken away? He never could 
hear without reprobating such new-fan- 
The next thing attempt- 
ed to be argued was the impossibility of 
treating at all with France, from the diffe- 
rent decrees of the Convention, and much 
use had been made of them, as well as of 
Barrere’s report, which he owned, to him, 
did not appear in any way pertinent to the 


for him to define that government. From | question then before the House. One 


o 
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thing, however, he was glad to see ad- 
mitted by all parties, and that was the 
universal wish for 


| 
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been made. He considered the growd 
of the war to be purely defensive. He 


ace that prevailed | always had conceived the French system 


amongst all ranks of people in this coun- : to be a shameful conspiracy against the 
try, and that unanimous wish ought to ! constitution, the liberties, the laws, and 


induce ministers to lose no opportunity 
to procure that peace so desirable. This 
despair of making peace, seemed to arise 
from an idea, that as long as the French 
‘adhered to the spirit of their decrees, 
there could be no chance of treating with 
them; it might be so, if this could possibly 
happen; but he contended that it could 
not; nor ought we to state those declara- 
tions in a stronger point of view, than 
the declarations of other countries. Such 
dleclarations he would always consider as 
the declarations of individuals, more than 
the acts of parliament, or government. It 
‘would then be said, what are we to do? 
so great are the difficulties at home and 
abroad, that we know not how to remove 
them? Buthe in his turn would ask what 
‘were they? He believed the difficulties 
were mostly at home, and withoutany solid 
foundation, Were we ashamed to be the 
first to bring about that which was not 
only for the good of our country, but for 
the general tranquillity of Europe? Much 
had been said about the danger to our 
jaws and religion; but he could not see 
the weight in that argument which it 
‘seemed to have with some people; and at 
#0 Momentous a crisis, we ought not to 
allow prejudices of any sort, or exaggera- 
tions of the proceedings of others, so far 
to get the better of our judgments as to 
prevent our restoring, as soon as possible, 
the blessings of peace to our country. 
The Duke of Leeds said, that the mo- 
tion, coming from the quarter it did, de- 
manded from him every degree of respect. 
He declared himself however against the 
motion, and was surprised when he found 
the noble marquis had used no argument 
that could induee him to acquiesce in it. 
He did expect to have heard it stated 
that some great change in the French sys- 
tem had taken place, that something had 
happened that made a peace practicable; 
but from nothing he had heard that night 
«ould he collect any such thing ; the only 
answer, therefore, that he thought the 
motion required was, to read the address 
+o his majesty on the first day of the ses- 
sion. He had no doubt but the motion had 
been brought forward from the purest 
motives, and for the essential service 
. of the country, but he really could not 
help objecting to the time in which it had 


the religion of every established govern- 
ment ; and these he took to be sufficient 
grounds for the origin of the war. And 
as to peace, nothing short of a complete 
abandonment of that system on their part, 
should ever induce us to treat with them. 
He thought it would be mean and das- 
tardly to recommend peace at this junc- 
ture, considering the circumstances of 
this country.— He congratulated the 
House on the appearance of a noble duke 
that night, after so long a retirement 
from public business, because he believed, 
that a conscientious sense of duty was the 
only motive that could have brought him 
forward. But one remark had been made 
by his grace which he could not pass en- 
tirely unnoticed: the noble duke had re- 
flected on the conduct of ministers for 
some time back, and had ascribed to that 
conduct many of the worst consequences 
that had occurred since the breaking out 
of the French revolution. At the begin- 
ing of that revolution he was in office as 
secretary of state, and from his situation, 
he was happy to think that he had it in 
his power to avert one of the most horrid 
conspiracies at Paris, that could have 
been contrived. With regard to the con- 
duct of M. Chauvelin, was there ever an 
ambassador so obnoxious, or any instance 
of a person who dared to behave in such 
an improper manner? He continued this 
shameful behaviour, till government found 
it necessary to assume the dignified part 
and order him immediately to quit the 
country. We have seen the declaration 
of the Convention, in which they stated 
that they would not enter into any over- 
tures for peace till the enemy quitted 
their frontiers, and till we evacuated the 
Netherlands. What reason had we to 
suppose that after we had withdrawn, nt 
would not resume their career, b 
through the barrier and again pass on to 
Holland ? Besides they had positively de- 
clared, that England must relinquish her 
constitution, or they would not treat with 
her. On the whole, in the present state 
of affairs we could not, however great our 
anxiety for that object, effectuate a peace. 
Lord Sydney objected to the motion, 
because it went to declare, our injustice 
in having commenced the war, our inabi- 
lity to carry it on, and our distrust of 
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our allies. He felt himself warm on the 
occasion, from those honest prejudices of 
education which he had imbibed in his 
youth; and whatever apology might be 
made for the conduct of the French, be- 
cause it was similar to what had been pur- 
sued under Louis the 14th, he would as 
eagerly have acted against. him, had he 
adopted a similar course of cruelty and 
injustice. He would not enter into a de- 
tail of all their villanies, but would just 
mention their attack upon Savoy, upon 
Austria, upon the king of Sardinia, for 
no other reason than because he had a 
few paltry redoubts that stood in the way 
of their plundering incursions mto the ad- 
jacent countries. Their conduct towards 
Geneva was unjust, unfeeling, and op- 
pressive ; they had endeavoured to ren- 
der it an epitome of Paris. It was true, 
they did not succeed in their object of 
establishing their government, or more 
properly speaking, of destroying all go- 
vernment there, but they sent into their 
state a banditti of ruffians, at the head of 
whom was citizen Rotendo. This wretch, 
instructed, no doubt, in the bad purposes 
of his commission, was constantly reviling 
all legal and royal authority, and among 
other topics of abuse, had introduced the 
name of our sovereign. He was one day 
at table more than usually abusive, and 
m mentioning his majesty, wished him the 
same fate as the unhappy monarch who 
had been recently guilloted. This inso- 
lence was spiritedly repressed by a young 
Irish gentleman, whose name was Hobson, 
who instantly knocked him down. The 
affray cost this wretch his life, which he 
had so justly forfeited by his crimes. It 
was agreed on all sides, that peace was 
preferable to war; but should we prefer 
an unsafe and a precarious peace, when 
we could compel one that should be solid 
and lasting? War was already determined 
on, and he was sure the country, from 
the justice and necessity of the motives, 
from which it was undertaken, would con- 
tinue to muppet it. 

The Earl of Kinnoul said, he had not 
heard one argument which could induce 
him to alter the opirion he had stated last 
year respecting the conduct of France, 
and what ought to be the conduct of this 
country. He was for prosecuting the 
war, as a measure altogether wise and 
unavoidable. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that it 
‘was now evident, that peace was the most 
desirable object to ranks of men in 
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this country ; and as they had every reason 
to apprehend that. ministers had not that 
object so much at heart as they ought to 
have, every man who persevered in his 
endeavours to bring it about, deserved 
the best thanks of his country. In this 
light it was that he felt himself obliged to 
his noble friend that night; that sort of 
perseverance was always proper, and in 
the American war finally had its effect. 
There was nothing novel in it, though 
there was in the manner in which he, and 
those who thought as he did, were treated 
by the supporters of the war. They were 
daily calumniated in the grossest manner, 
and every thing they said, misrepresented 
to suit the purposes of their calumniators. 
If they mentioned the word freedom, they 
were accused of Jacobinism; and if they 
spoke in favour of liberty, they were said 
to defend French ooeg ae ae t had been 
asked what losses we had sustained ?— 
The answer was simple. There was not 
an individual but an depute some sie 
jury. Every one who had property in the 
funds, had i: one-fourth part of i > and 
those who possessed landed property 
would find their loss to be in proportion. 
Then there was an additional’ burden of 
taxes to the amount of nine millions a 
year; besides an interruption put to that 
system of paying off the national debt, 
which, had we not engaged in this un- 
hap war, all the powers in Europe 
eoald not have affected. Every branch: 
of our commerce had suffered to a great 
extent. And for all this, what had we 
gained? Would any impartial man look 
back to the last campaign, and say, that 
there had been one action, the remem- 
brance of which could warm the breast of 
an European with pride at the conduct of 
his country? Had we persevered in a 
dignified neutrality, the wealth of Europe, 
would have flown into this island; .we 
should have profited by the animosities of 
our neighbours, we should have gained a 
noble harvest, and have saved our honoyr. 
As to the alarms about the constitution 
being in danger, he had no fears of that 
sort, being fully sensible the blessings we 
enjoyed under it were so strongly im- 
pressed on all, that it was equally safe 
whether in peace or war. Every body 
knew, that there was no similarity between 
the old government of France and the con- 
stitution of England. What was the situa- 
tion of the wretched inhabitants of France 
previous to the revolution? The. purse- 


proud nobility oppregsed the wretched 
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peasantry with taxes the most severe; the 
clergy and nobility fed in luxury, whilst 
the miserable poor:lingered out a wretched 
existence. The noble earl then proceeded 
to refute all the objections made as to the 
impracticability of treating with France, 
and argued, that if these were well-found- 
ed, it was impossible to say when peace 
might be restored. As to the impracticabi- 
lity of treating on account of our alliances, 
had we held that doctrine in our late dis- 
pute with Russia, we must have still been 
at war. To those who argued that to 
treat with France for a separate peace, 
would be a violation of different treaties 
which the executive government had en- 
tered into with foreign. powers, he would 
say, that no treaty ought to have been 
made by :which this country was pre- 
vented ‘from making a separate peace, 
when her interests required it. The pri- 
vileges of parliament would be annihi- 
lated indeed, and we should be acting on 
principles not British but. truly Prussian 
and German, if ever we allowed the king 
or: his ministers to make treaties which 


the war. 
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the minds of parliament, and of the peo- 
ple at large, the true, legitimate, and fun- 
damental principles of the war, and of 
reminding them, how much they had at 
stake in the event, and how necessary it 
was to prosecute it with their united 
strength. Impressed with this idea he 
would enter into the primary causes of 
He. believed, however, there 
were but few who then heard him that 
were not convénced that it was a war,.on 
the success of which the existence . of 
every thing they valued in life depended. 
A noble duke had very naturally asked, 
what new ground had occurred in the 
space of the last few weeks to change the 
opinion of parliament, which had lately 
gone'to the foot of the throne to pledge 
itself.to ‘support the war? What new 
measures had arisen now to hold out the 
idea of peace, though not a substantial 
one? A noble lord had challenged those 
who were advocates for the war to declare, 
whether they could express the objects 
they had in view? This challenge he was 
willing to accept, and, in one word, would 


bound the parliament and the people of | tell their lordships the object was security. 


this country not to have peace till the im- 
‘practicable views of those who entered 
nto such treaties were gratified... = 

: .The Earl of Carlisle wished it not to 
go abroad, that there was in this country 
any aversion to peace. The true ground 
of objecting to treat was, that the proper 
time for treating was not yet come. Let 
their lordships consider what the effect 
of voting such a motion would be on the 
other side of the water. Our enemies 
would believe, that we were unable to pro- 
secute the war, and rise in their. demands 
‘when we proposed peace: It could not 
be pretended that the war had been un- 
productive of advantage. The advantage 
of driving the French back from Holland 
and the Austrian Netherlands was great ; 
‘the advantage of dgyving them out of In- 
dia was also great; but more important 
than all the rest, was in his opinion, the 
advantage of cutting off all communica- 
tion with France at a time when war was 
declared, a circumstance of the utmost 
Importance to the internal tranquillity of 
this country, and. which nothing but war 
_ could have so completely effected. 

, Lord Grenville said, that-whatever the 
real object of the motion might be, and 
whatever was the real intention of the no- 
ble marquis in making it, it would at Jeast 
have one happy effect, namely, that of 


confirming and impressing more deeply on 


A noble duke had adverted to the speech 
of a right hon. friend of his delivered in 
the other House in February 1792, in 
which he had congratulated the nation on 
the prospect of a lasting peace. Had.his 
right hon. friend even gone so far as to 
speak with that degree of certainty stated 


‘by the noble duke, allowance might be 


made for zeal, and the frailty inseparable 
from human opinions. But, would any 
man compare the state of Europe in 1792 
to its situation when the war began? 
There was in 1792 something like a go- 
vernment in France. The amiable mo- 


-narch, who had fallen a victim to a regi- 


cidal faction, had then some little power ; 
and the scanty authority which he had 
was made use of to compose the tumul- 
tuous . dispositions of those who had 
usurped the power in that country, and 
to avert the menaced hostility of. the sur- 
rounding nations: At his solicitation, 
the most friendly conduct was pursued by 
the government of this country ; and there 
were strong hopes entertained by those in 
his majesty’s councils, that this amicable 
disposition would have met with no inter- 
ruption. - The Emperor had shown a si- 
milar forbearance, with the hope that hos- 
tilities would be prevented. But there 
was d patty in the Convention who were 
actuated by the basest principles that ever 
were displayed in any country. They ar- 
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gued, that if the king should become po- 
pular, he would at length become power- 
ful. They therefore frustrated all his pa- 
cific views, compelled him to discharge 
his ministers, and substitute Brissot’s fac- 
tion in their stead; and then came on the 
war with Austria. Actuated by malig- 
nity and perfidy, they forced the king to 
abandon peace, in order the better to 
bring about their private ends, and esta- 
blish a republican government.—Much 
had been said of the manner in which 
M. Chauvelin had been treated, and much 
blame had been attempted to be thrown 
_ On ministers for their conduct in that 

transaction. But here he must declare, 
that their treatment of M. Chauvelin, so 
long as he conducted himself with discre- 
tion, was conciliating and indulgent; but 
from that period in 1792, when the Jaco- 
bin faction had usurped the government, 
M. Chauvelin left no means of corruption 
unattempted, to debauch the minds of the 
people, promote disaffection to the govern- 
ment, and raise them up in opposition to. 
the established authority. of the country.— 
Such. was the extent of the mischief then. 
But had it been diminished since? It, had 
not, nor ever would, but by crushing the 
very source from which it sprung ; for if 
sedition reared its head here, how could 
it be successful but by uniting with the 
factious banditti in France? His lordship 
then went into a detail of the original cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to the war, and 
drew inferences from it, to show that the 
war, on the part of Great Britain, was de- 
fensive in spirit and in fact. But if none of 
this had passed, subsequent acts of aggres- 
sion would have rendered it impossible for 
us to remain at peace. The question then 
before the House was simply resolved to 
this, shall the horrors of France be intro- 
duced into England? A noble lord had 
expressed his disbelief of the adoption of 
atheism- by the French. Thus far he 
would agree with the noble lord, that athe- 
ism had not become universal with the 
people there; but that it was adopted by 
the ruling powers, no one could doubt. 
His lordship then adverted to what had 
fallen from the noble marquis, touching 
the last campaign, which he had censured 
as unproductive of any advantage; but as 
facts were at all times able to countervail 
mere assertion, he would lay before the 
House the comparative state of France at 
the beginning of the campaign in Fe-. 
bruary, and at the close of it. In Fe- 
bruary, the French werein possession of the 

* 
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Austrian Netherlands, Valenciennes, Cone - 
dé, Le Quesnoi, and a number of other 
towns. They had a victorious army im 
Champagne, and Savoy, and had penetrat- . 
ed even to Holland, where they threatened 
to subjugate Holland, and. make the wealth | 
and fleets of that Republic the instruments 
of descent on Great Britain. Thiswas their 
state in February. _ But what was it at the © 
conclusion of the year? The French 
driven from Williamstadt, and finally out. 
of Austrian Flanders, their commerce de-- 
stroyed, and the seas cleared of their. 
cruizers: the grand fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean destroyed, their navy crippled, and 
their principal arsenal rendered useless ; ' 
while almost all the ports in Europe were 
shut against them. ‘To all this was to be’ 
added the various possessions taken from 
them in the West-Indies, and their total - 
expulsion from the continent of India. 
These were successes which were greater 
than had ever attended the first campaign - 
of any war. Lord Grenville here de-, 
fended the Dutch from some insinuations 
that had been thrown out against their mi-- 
litary character. He thought they had. 
much better have been avoided, for they; 
were calculated to do essential mischief. 
Something of a similar nature had been 
said of the -king of Sardinia, who 
had been represented as continuing 
the war for no other reason than to 
benefit himself by the subsidy granted 
to him. ‘Nothing was more false. His 
majesty was an honourable man, and was 
perfectly entitled to the assistance granted 
him. His lordship then turned to the 
conduct of the allies to neutral nations. 
He said, the intention was, to prevent | 
nations, under the pretext of an affected 
neutrality, from supplying the enemy with. 
the materials for carrying on the war; and. 
on this subject the language of the ca-. 
binet to those neutral powers was ina 
tone of moderation, good temper and; 
firmness; and he avowed, that if, notwith-. 
standing such remonstrances, they. still. 
persisted, the arm of war ought, to be 
brought in aid; for it was indispensably 
necessary to the successful prosecution of 
the war, that such collusive dealings 
should be put anend to. As to America, 
which the noble marquis had said was 
disposed to go to war with us, he had 
reason to be of a different opinion, and 
was persuaded, that if she departed from 
her neutrality, it would be on the side of 
the allies.--Lord Grenville said, he was 
astonished to see two men, such as the 
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noble marquis and the noble duke, who 
had both held such situations in this 
country, come forward and propose a ne- 
gociation without stating any one ground 
on which a peace could be brought about 
with security. Would either of the no- 
ble personages degrade themselves so 
much as to be the bearers of a proposi- 
tion for peace? Or did there exist a man 
in France who had the power to treat with 
them? There is neither stability nor con- 
sequence in any 6ne set of men to treat 
for a peace. ‘There exists a power for in- 
vasion, but no power for a negociation. 
Barrere in his last speech has said, 
‘‘ Kings have asked us with whom are they 
to treat. I answer them, let them treat 
with our armies on the frontiers.” But 
there are several armies, and what one 
might agree to, the other might disap- 
prove. I do not say, but that there ma 
be some great general in an army, wit 
whom it might be safe to treat. But who 
are the generals who head the French 
armies? Are they men of any note, or 
who are permanent in their command? 
Are they not rather objects of jealousy 
and misfortune; passing from obscurity 
to command, and from command to the 
guillotine? In the whole course of the 
revolution, there have been but two ge- 
nerals who possessed any kind of power, 
La Fayette and Dumourier. We all 
know what has been the fate of both. I 
therefore may fairly conclude, that there 
is no security in treating with the armies. 
If any power exists in France, it is with 
the most desperate men, whose traffic is 
ja murder and assassination. Besides, 
there are two distinct obstacles to prevent 
even a negociation. By one decree of 
the Convention, every man is to be pu- 
ea with death who proposes a peace ; 
nd by another it is decreed, that the 
French republic shall make no peace 
while the enemy holds a foot of ground 
on its frontiers. What is the situation of 
the allied powers, that they are obliged 
to conform themselves to these new-fan- 
gled regulations? Has it not been the 
custom of every nation to acquire an in- 
demnity after a successful war? Will any 
man say, that we are to give up all our 
conquests, to evacuate all the strong posts 
now in our possession, as a preliminary 
‘to a negociation and acknowledgment of 
the French republic, its indivisibility, its 
equality, its liberty, and all its bombastic 
appellations ; that we must acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the people, as well as 
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their tyranny, the source of every dis- 
order. If you do so, you are confessing 
the tyranny of your own government, and 
the justice of their's. What an example 
does this hold out to every nation! These 
are the concessions which must be made 
before a negociation can be entered on. 
The French provoked the war to establish 
a republic ; and they continue the war to 
preserve it; nor do they think themselves 
safe, till, as Barrere says, ‘the English 
renounce their infernal constitution.” For 
my own part, I should feel it an honour 
to be considered by France as an obstacle 
to the establishment of their criminal go- 
vernment. It is my firm opinion, that 
the only result of success on the part of 
the enemy would be, the consolidation of 
the Republic of France, and the conse- 
quent destruction of every monarchical 
government by France. I therefore shall 
give this motion a more decided negative 
than ever I did any other since I sat in 
parliament. 

The House divided: Contents, 12; 
Proxies, 1—13. Not-Contents, 86; 
Proxies, 17—-103. Majority against the 
motion 90. 


Debate in the Lords on bringing Fo- 
reign Troops into the Country, without 
the Consent of Parliament.] Feb. 21.— 
The Earl of Albemarle said, it would 
appear very singular, that so young a 
member of the House as he was, should 
undertake a task of such magnitude, 
as that of examining and _ censuring 
the conduct of ministers; but the 
right, nay, more, the duty of every mem- 
ber of that House to watch with a jealous 
eye every act that tended to extend the 
pee of the Crown beyond its legal 
imits, and every encroachment on the 
liberty of the subject, was what he was 
sure the House would agree with him in 
admitting ; a violation of the laws of the 
country was a point which particularly 
called for their interposition, and in this 
light he considered the act of landing a 
body of Hessian troops, without the con- 
sent of parliament. In order to prove 
that it was illegal, he read that part of the 
Bill of Rights which related to the subject; 
that Bill expressly states, that the king 
cannot keep up a standing army, in time 
of peace, without the consent of parlia- 
ment. He was aware that he should be 
told that what he had just read was inap- 
plicable, inasmuch as the words of the Bill 
were, “in time of peace,” whereas the 
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measure was adopted in time of war; but 
he would the more contend, that what 
was deemed by the spirit of the constitu- 
tion to be illegal in time of peace, ought 
to be deemed still more illegal in time of 
war. The next proof, upon which he 
meant to establish the illegality of the 
measure was, the act of settlement. That 
act states, that it shall be illegal for any 
person not born in England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, or their dependencies, except 
such as had been ngturalised, or were 
born of English parents, to hold any 
trust, civil or military. This, therefore, 
is directly against the measure that has 
been adopted, for the troops landed in 
Great Britain were commanded by foreign 
officers, which was a military trust; and 
which trust the act of settlement made it 
illegal to exercise; the landing and keep- 
ing the private soldiers was also made 
an illegal act by the Mutiny Bill. These 
were strong points, and such as he con- 
ceived would establish the illegality of 
the measure. He had therefore prepared 
a bill of indemnity for those persons who 
had advised his majesty to it. His lord- 
ship then ran over the precedents of 1745, 
1756, 1775, 1782, and 1784. In 1745, 
when the country was threatened with in- 
vasion, and a number of foreign troops 
were landed, the king had sent a message 
to parliament, expressive of the circum- 
stance ; but such was the jealousy which 
their lordships’ ancestors manifested on 
that occasion, that in 1746 they entered 
into a formal protest against the measure. 
In 1756, his majesty again made a requi- 
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The precedent of 1784 was, when the ~ 
Hessian troops brought home from Ame- 
rica were landed in the Isle of Wight, in 
consequence of the river Weser being 
frozen, which rendered it impossible to 
send them to their own country till a 
thaw took place. His majesty’s ministers 
brought down a message to the House, 
informing parliament of the circumstance 
and of its cause. There was a resolution 
of the House of Commons in 1641, in 
these words :—‘“ Resolved, that any per- 
son who shall recommend to his majesty 
to employ foreign troops within this realm, 
shall be deemed an enemy to the consti- 
tution and the country, and punished as 
such.” He begged their lordships to 
consider, that if they threw out his bill, 
they would establish a precedent ex- 
tremely dangerous: it would authorise the 
king to employ at any time an unlimited 
number of foreign troops in English pay, 
without the consent of parliament. His 
lordship then brought in a bill “to in- 
demnify such persons as have advised his 
majesty to bring within the dominion of 
Great Britain certain Foreign Troops be- 
longing to the Landgrave of Hesse.” 

The bill was read a first time. On the 
question for the second reading, | 

Earl Spencer congratulated the House 
and the noble earl, on having begun his 
political career with sentiments that re- 
flected the highest honour on him, He 
also gave the noble earl credit for ma: 
stated the precedents correctly; and i 
the present instance was a deviation from 
those precedents, he would very rea- 


sition of foreign forces, and at that period | dily second his motion, But the Bill of 


his majesty’s ministers thought fit to give 
notice to parliament. In 1775, a motion was 
brought forward for the purpose of empow- 
ering his majesty to send foreign troops to 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon; the motion 
was lost by an evasion, ag it was said by 
the ministers of that day, that Gibraltar 
was out of the kingdom; but. such was 
the opinion of several noble lords, that 
they entered against this measure also a 
strong protest. A bill of indemnity was 
introduced at that day; it passed the 
Commons, but had been rejected in the 
Lords, because the preamble ran thus, in 
the usual form: «« Whereas doubts having 
arisen ;”" but their lordships, struck with 
the word “ doubts,” objected to the bill 
ex toto. For to admit that, was, in some 
measure, to admit the justification of mi- 
nisters at afuture peripd. The next prece- 
dent was that of 1782, which he explained. 
(VOL. XXX. ] 


1 


Rights was not violated in this case, be- 
cause it particularly forbad the keeping a 
standing army without the consent of 
parliament. The act of settlement did 
not affect it, because the troops now in 
England were no more than an armed 
people stationed at different places. The 
officers did not command in their present 
state, and therefore they held no trust. 
The present case was similar to the pre- 
cedent of 1784. The Hessian troops 
taken into British pay had come to the 
place of rendezvous, off the Isle of Wight ; 
their destination was not known; and if 
it had, ministers would have been very 
wrong to have published it; still a mes- 
sage had been sent to the House, de- 
claring their arrival, and the reason of 
their landing. In what instance, then, 
had the law been violated. With regard 
to the resolution of 164], he did not 
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conceive it could apply to the present 
case ; it was not a law; but he thought it 
the less worthy of notice, as it took place 


~ before the Revolution, from which time 


only the constitution had taken that glori- 
ous form which it had retained ever since. 
The spirit of the present motion clearly 
was, that the king should not keep an 
army in this country, without the consent 
of parliament previously obtained. This 
would be true, if it were either stated or 
believed that he kept this army for the 
purpose of using it. Ifany mar were to as- 
sert that his majesty'could use those foreign 
troops, or any foreign troops in actual 
service, without the previous sanction of 
parliament, he would be the first to im- 
peach that man. It was’ the bounden 
duty of that House to watch the conduct 
of ministers in this respect, and it was 
certainly true, that their vigilance was 
most demanded in dangerous times, when 
innovations might be most successfully 
attempted. But he saw no violation of law 
or the constitution in the present act. 


'- Lord Auckland contended, that so far 


from the constitution being violated the 
people of this country felt its beneficial 
effects in the highest degree. He had 
heard of no law which proved the illega- 
dity of landing foreign troops; but if he 
was disposed to enter at large on the ques- 


‘tion, he would argue, from the spirit of 


the constitution, that the conduct of mi- 
nisters was just and proper. As the con- 


‘Stitution was silent on the point of emer- 


gency which required the landing of fo- 


-Teign troops, it was fair to argue, that it 
Jeft the matter to the wisdom of the exe- 
‘cutive power. It had been said, that such 


‘an’ unbounded prerogative of the crown 


“might be employed by a.vicious prince, to 


over-run the country with foreign troops. 
Fancy was often employed to give ima- 
ginary danger to the exercise of the at es 


pe eenre: but could any individual lay 


his hand on his heart; and say, that there 
-had any improper or dangerous use been 
-made of that prerogative? In times’ of: 
‘danger, like the present, it was wise to 


have.confidence in, rather than suspicion 


‘of, the discretionary power of the crown, 


exercised through the . ministers. On 


‘these. grounds, he would move the pre- 
- vious question. 


Lord Romney did not think the present 


‘a fit case to call for an. act of indemnity ; 


but though he should vote against the bill, 


he must declare-his utter dissent from the 


noble lord who spoke last, that the intro- 
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duction of foreign troops was not illegal 
The doctrine was contrary to every idea 
he had of the constitution. — - 8 

Lord Grenville could not reconcile it. 
to himself'to give a silent vote upon this 
occasion. That the prerogative of the 
crown did not extend to the right of 
keeping a foreign force im this country, 
during the time of peace, he was ready to. 
admit ; but that did not imply that a case 
of necessity might not arise, in which 
ministers might feel it absolutely requisite 
to admit them; and this he conceived 
might be done without the smallest breach 
of the constitution. Now, if nothmg ir- 
regular had been done, no bill of indem- 
nity could be required. The precise 
question was, whether the act of landing. 
a small body of Hessian troops destined 
en a foreign service, which was retarded 
by accident, whose health required, that. 
they should be so landed, and of which 
landing, notice had been given to parlia- 
ment as early as possible, was illegal; 
Now, as all the prerogatives of the king 
were to be executed under the responsibi-. 
lity of his ministers, it was the duty of 
that House, to examine the exercise of 
each prerogative; but they would not, he 
conceived, be ready to question and ar- 
raign prerogative itself. ‘They would not 
presume abuse, they would not lay it 
down as a maxim, that where there was 
prerogative there must be abuse of it. 
To keep an army in England without con- 
sent was contrary to law; but to introduce 
a body of troops merely on an emergency, 
and to communicate the same to parlia- 
ment, was regarded as a sound exercise 
of the royal discretion. The crown, in- 
deed, could not keep up a standing army 
in this country, as the standing council 
of the nation, the parliament, held a full 
security against it namely, the army could 
not be quartered, disciplined, nor paid 
without their authority. What, then, was 
to be apprehended from the admission of a 
few foreign troops, in a case of necessity, 
avowedly engaged for foreign service, and 
who could not possibly act here? The 
danger could be none; and therefore it 
appeared the more strange that an indem- 
nification should be thought necessary for 
those whom no man could fairly charge 
with having done wrong. 

The Eal of Funded said, that ona 
liberal interpretation of the Bill of Rights, 
there was no difference between the land- 
ing of foreign troops, either in peace or 
war. This principle was recognized by 
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our constitution, and was the spirit of the | upon the subject; but undoubtedly the 
bill which was attempted to be perverted. | measure, in this case, as in every other, 


The wise plan of our ancestors had in- 
fused into the Bill of Rights a general 
principle, which provided better for pos- 
terity on unforeseen occasions than if it 
had been limited and tied up for partial 
and particular purposes. He quoted pre- 
cedents in order to enforce his statements, 
and said that the very principle of the 
mutiny bill applied equally to war and 
peace. The act of settlement explicitly 
declares, that no foreigner is capable of 
any civil or military trust. The act of 
George Ist leaves not a shadow of doubt 
on this point, when it expressly says, that 
no foreigner, naturalized, can be employed 
in a military capacity. It is but reason- 
able, then, that the country should be 
alarmed when troops in crowds were 
brought into the kingdom. He _ con- 
tended, that every precedent down to 
1782, would bear him out in his argu- 
ment. He showed by the letter of each 
message, that until the present instance, 
the communication had been in sufficient 
time to enable parliament to take mea- 
sures against the landing, if they thought 
it unsafe, or improper: here the thing 
was done without giving them time for 
such measure. But it was said the crown 
could introduce troops without their con- 
sent, provided they were not exercised 
and disciplined. Was it, then, to be 
gravely argued, that the crown possessed 
the prerogative of landing at pleasure an 
armed banditti? For such must all troops 
not subject to discipline be. He could 
not keep native troops without the mu- 
tinv law; but he could keep foreign 
troops ; and the violation of the most sa- 
cred compact, with respect to the regula- 
tion of the standing army, was necessary 
to the existence of this prerogative. But 
it seems the crown might. land troops 
without previous communication; without 
assent; he might do this to any amount ; 
but when here, they could not’ be em- 
ployed but with the sanction of parlia- 
ment! and so parliament were to see the 
introduction of troops with perfeet indif- 
ference, because afterwards they might 
dispute the use to which they might be 
put! He did not highly approve of ar- 
guing the case with 30,000 armed logi- 
cians. | 

. Lord Hawkesbury said, that with regard 
to the illegality of landing foreign troops 
in the kingdom without the consent of 
parliament, there could not be a question 


ought to be considered with a particular 
attention to the peculiar circumstances of 
it. With regard to the instance in ques- 
tion, no noble lord imputed blame to mi- 
nisters, or raised a doubt as to its expedi- 
ency or necessity. With regard to the 
right of the crown in this particular, the 
various acts of the legislature, and the 
universally received principles of com- 
mon law, were sufficiently clear upon it, 
as well as upon every other part of the 
constitution, without calling upon parlia- 
ment upon every occasion to ratify them. 
He was as ready as any noble lord could 
be to declare, that the employing foreign 
troops in this country was illegal; but 
then the present case did not amount to 
that, for these troops were actually enga- 
ged for foreign service, buthad been landed. 
through the mere necessity of preserving 
their health. As to the precedent of 1641, 
he thought it by no means a good prece- 
dent, because at that time the parliament 
were on the eve of engaging ina civil war ; 
and looking to resistance, it was clearly 
of great moment to them to prevent 
Charles Ist from landing any foreign 
troops in thisisland. With respect to the 
Bill of Rights, if it had been the intention 
of the great characters concerned in it, 
they certainly would have provided for a 
case like the present, could they have 
foreseen that any such case would arise ; 
for the Bill of Rights was drawn up by 
men of the highest character then living. 
As to the subsequent instances, he passed 
briefly over them, and showed the tardi- 
ness with which parliament had entered 
into any consideration upon the subject 
of foreign troops; that the legality .or 
illegality had not been even the subject of 
their examination; and that the subordi- 
nate considerations of their subsidy and 
destination had alone been. in their view. 
He contended that this was one of the, 
prerogatives of the crown, which should 
be trusted to the discretion of the execu- 
tive power, which was responsible for 
the exercise of it. Ministers did not feel 
the smallest apprehension from what they 
had done, consequently did not. wish for 
a bill of indemnity ; and as he thought it 
was totally unnecessary, he should give 
the motion his negative. | 
Earl Stanhope was happy that his noble 
relation seemed so little inclined to favour 
that monstrous doctrine that had been 
laid down in another place. It had been 
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‘elsewhere stated by persons high in offi- 
cial situation, that the king by his prero- 
ative, had a right to land as many armed 
oreigners into this country, either in time 
of peace or war, as he pleased, without 
the sanction of parliament, and to march 
them wherever he thought proper. All 
he would say apon this point was, that ifany 
mihister of this country attempted to 
pee the doctrine that had been stated, 
ne trusted it would be resisted with that 
violence which it called for. He differed 
widely from a noble Jord who had argued 
that it was legal for the king to introduce 
a foreign army into this country. The 
‘noble secretary of state did not go so far, 
but he seemed to think that the legality 
of keeping a foreign army in this countr 
depended upon the manner in which it 
was to be employed, because it would be 
illegal to employ those troops without a 
second communication from the king to 
parliament, stating in what manner they 
were to be employed. Thus the noble 
lord did not wish to carry the sublime 
Tory principles of prerogative, which had 
been dwelt upon in another place, so far. 
In this way, then, these noble lords did 
" not differ with those with whom he agreed 
that night; they allowed that there was 
right by prerogative, at the same time 
that they argued there was no law against 
Janding these foreign troops; so that this 
was all the difference between them, as to 
which, the onus probandi certainly lay 
with the other side. He quoted judge 
Hale to ascertain that what was called 
the statute law took its date in 1189, and 
all the law before that period being 
founded on usage merely, was styled the 
lex non scripta, or common law. He 
next quoted Blackstone, to prove that the 
first standing armies in Europe was in 
France in 1445, which made it necessary 
to guard against the dangerous conse- 
quences of a standing army; and this 
being several centuries after the com- 
mencement of the statute law, it was im- 
possible that the common law could at all 
apply. He then came to the precedent 
of 1775, when foreign troops had been 
landed, and it had been found necessary 
to come to parliament to gbtain its sanc- 
tion, and a bill for quartering these 
troops. This certainly proved that, with- 
out the sanction of parliament they could 
not be kept in the kingdom. With sur- 
ee he had heard a noble earl desire the 
douse to look only to what had happened 
singe the revolution, and not to look far- 
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ther for the constitution of this country; 
and that all before was fitter for a discus- 
sion in an Antiquarian society than that 
House. In this he differed widely from 
the noble earl, and considered that not 
an iota of our constitution was altered b 
the revolution, but merely established. 
The noble secretary of state had men- 
tioned the standing council of parliament 
as a justification of any measure, however 
illegal, that might appear to the executive 
government necessary or expedient; but 
he would ask where was this standing 
council during the recess of parliament? 
As to precedents he considered them as 
nothing, particularly when argued as they 
were that night. It had been argued as 
precedent, that illegal measures had been 
taken in many instances without any no- 
tice being taken of them by parliament ; 
but upon this idea ministers might do 
just as they pleased; for he believed there 
was nothing so bad, so illegal, or so enor- 
mous, but there might be a precedent for 
a similar crime without its being noticed 
by parliament. He concluded by giving 
his hearty assent to the motion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon considered the 
bringing in, or maintaining a foreign army 
in this country to be totally illegal and 
unconstitutional, but saw nothing in the 
present case that called for a bill of in- 
demnity. He professed himself to be 
against the introduction of abstract ques- 
tions; the prerogative of the crown had 
better be left as he found it. The bill 
he considered as truly ridiculous; and to 
prove it was so, he begged feave to state 
a supposed case ; for this bill, if it meant 
any thing, was to preserve the munisters 
from the dangers of an impeachment. 
Now suppose there were a number of fo- 
reign troops engaged for an expedition, 
and that one division of them should be 
wrecked on the coast of Sussex, and the 
other, from Jong confinement on ship- 
board, were threatened with an alarming 
disorder, and the minister should advise 
their being suffered to land; in both these 
cases he would be equally criminal for 
having suffered them to be on shore; and 
the impeachment must run something in 
this form, ‘“ Whereas the minister did 
cruelly and wilfully consent to save the 
lives of sundry men who were shipwrecks 
ed; and whereas, with the like cruel ine 
tent, he assisted in restoring to health 
certain other men, &c.’? Now could an 
man find him guilty for such crimes 


And if he could not be found guilty, it 
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was an absurdity to think of a bill of in- 
demnity. 

The Earl of Guilford was est | of opi- 
nion, that no foreign army could legally 
be landed in this country, and that no ar- 
gument of expediency could justify any 
deviation from the principles of the con- 
stitution. Some noble lords, too fond of 
precedents, seemed to argue that every 
deviation which had been overlooked by 

arliament, was as much in their favour as 
if there had been an existing law on their 
side. He called the attention of the 
House to the ingenious manner in which 
the act of settlement had been attempted 
to be evaded by the noble secretary of 
state. The noble lord had said, they were 
no army, nor in any military trust; because 
to make them an army, three things were 
necessary, to discipline, to clothe, and to 
pay them, which could not be done but 
by parliament ; and from thence had ar- 
gued as if to lay the order for bringing 
foreign troops before parliament without 
any notice whatever. In this manner 
James 2d, might have brought into this 
country a sufficient number of French 
troops to have prevented us from enjoying 
the blessings which we had, and he trusted 
long would enjoy, under the mild govern- 
ment of the house of Brunswick. Some 
noble Lords had stated a bill of indemnity 
to be the same as a bill of impeachment : 
he thought there was a wide difference. 
As to what had been said about the mes- 
sage from the throne being sufficient for 
the executive government to act upon, 
he would conclude with observing, in the 
words of lord Coke, ‘ that the king’s 
message was gracious; but what is the 
law of the land ?” 

The Duke of Portland considered the 
bringing of any foreign troops into this 
kingdom, and keeping them, was illegal 
and unconstitutional; at the same time, 
he saw nothing in the present case that 
made a bill of indemnity necessary. He 
saw no sort of danger from the fending 
the Hessians at this time, under the cir- 
cumstances which brought them to their 
present temporary station. 

The Earl of Carlisle wished noble lords 
had not introduced the abstract question ; 
but as it had been introduced, he would 
not hesitate to declare, that he thought 
that there couldbeno doubt that the intro- 
duction of foreign troops, without thecon- 
sent of parliament, was unconstitutional and 
illegal, at the same time he conceived the 
nature of the case to be such as to render a 
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bill ofindemnity unnecessary and improper 
He compared it to the case of 1776, when 
a famine was dreaded and ministers -had 
acted without the sanction of parliament ; 
a bill of indemnity was then proposed, and 
was refused by earl Camden. 

The Marquis,of Lansdown said, that 
when he came down to the House he did 
not know in what manner the question 
was to be taken up. He complimented 
the noble mover on having made his first 
appearance inthat House in such a manner 
as he never recollected to have been 
equalled by any young lord. He had 
shown most clearly the necessity for that 
discussion, for which the House and the 
country owed him their particular thanks. 
From all he had heard he was happy that 
it had been brought on, not as a party 
question, not as an abstract question, not 
as a political question, but as one of the 
most important that could possibly be ar- 
gued in that House, because it was inti- 
mately connected with the existence of 
the constitution of this country. An at- 
tempt was made to avoid such discussions 
as unnecessary, because, to agitate doubts 
upon a subject where there really were 
none, some noble lords thought was dan- 
gerous; he thought it no more dangerous 
than if any of their lordships was to con- 
sult a lawyer about the title of his estate, 
when it was not challenged ; and asto be- 
ing unnecessary, that day’s debate was a 
complete answer.—His noble friend had 
gone upon the best grounds, and taking all 
the circumstances, what could be so proper 
a way of bringing the question before the 
House as by a bill of indemnity? He did 
not recollect whether his name was or 
was not to the protest in 1782, but his 
mind was perfectly made up on the sub- 
ject, and he gave it most explicitly, “that. 
without the previous consent and sanction 
of parliament, the king could not bring le- 
gally a single man into this country.” His 
lordship then went over the different pre- 
cedents of 1741, 45, 56; at last, in 1775, 
a bold and proper stand was made against 
the practice, which was followed up in 1782. 
The last precedent, that of 1784, was fresh - 
in their memories, but whatever blame 
might beascribed at that time to ministers, 
that was a time of much confusion, and not 
to be used as a precedentnow. There were 
however, much higher and stronger rea- 
sons for his giving his vote for the motion 
that night. This pretended right had been 
compared to different branches of the 
king’s prerogative, his power of pardon, and 
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veto: but here there was a material differ- 
ence; those were powers given and acknow- 
ledged ; but the power of introducing fo- 
reign troops into this country either in 
time of peace or war, without the consent 
of parliament, never was given. Other 
doctrines of a nature equally curious had 
‘been used, and an attempt made to place 
the executive power of the crown and 
the parliament, as plaintiff and defendant, 
upon which ministers built their grand ar- 
gument of responsibility. In short, they 
are to do what they please, and tell us, 
we donot wish for an act of indemnity; if 
we have done wrong we are responsible. 
And this sort of doctrine, attended by the 
supposed influence that ministers ought 
to have, had a wonderful effect in soften- 
ing and conciliating majorities in both 
houses of parliament. He was extremely 
sorry to hear some noble lords treat bills 
of indemnity as measures, that seldom had 
been or ought to be used, He must re- 
mind noble lords, that they had not always 
thought so ; not long ago, when the coun- 
try was threatened with a famine, and 
numbers found it indispensably necessary 
to act illegally, very great and curious 
discussions took place; and when it was 
mentioned only to be a temporary mea- 
sure for ten days, a bill of indemnity was 
insisted upon, and it was properly said 
that ten days were as bad as ten years; if 
the law was infringed upon by ministers, 
from whatever cause a bill of indemnity 
was necessary, and this applied to the no- 
ble earl’s argument of shipwreck. Though 
he rejoiced in this discussion, he still said 
that there was something left in the 
wound; he wished to have it perfectl 
cleared away. Ministers and their Ricnd: 
cannot argue the legality that they ad- 
mit: but as is the case in all questions of 
Pe one says, he thinks, another 

elieves, and still nobody can make out 
the precise extent to which they wish to 
carry their maxims of prerogative, till 
finding they have carried them too’ far, 
they lower them and lower them one after 
another, till they get a man who is elo- 
quent enough to deny them quite, and is 
altogether angry if any one dares to say 
that ever he could have thought or said 
so. That conduct was not new in public 
political assemblies. He was truly happy 
that his noble friend had struck a bold 
blow at that system. The phalanx ought 
to be shook, and he had shaken them in 
an honourable and manly way. He should 
give his hearty assent to the motion. 
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The Earl of Mansfield would not suffer - 
the principles that impressed his mind to 
be warped by what he had heard in the 
House. He had formed his judgment, 
not by abstract and theoretical proposi- 
tions, but by the practice of our ancestors 
in the purest times. It did not appear to 
him possible precisely to define what was 
the extent of the prerogative of the crown 
in this or that peculiar instance, because, as 
the prerogative itself was nothing more than 
a discretionary power lodged in the crown 
for the common benefit of the kingdom and 
the king’s subjects, the wisdom, expe- 
diency, and necessity of its exercise, de- 
pended altogether on the nature of the . 
emergency which called it forth, and of 
the extent of that emergency parliament 
were to be the judges. The king’s mi- 
nisters were undoubtedly responsible to 
parliament for the whole of their conduct 
and the question at all times when the 
prerogative of the Crown was made use of, 
would be, not, whether ministers had a 
right to use the royal prerogative, but 
whether the occasion justified the manner 
in which they had exercised it. After 
what had been heard, there was but little 
occasion for himto say any thing respect- 
ing the precedents of former times; he 
would content himself, therefore, with ad- 
verting to the precedent of 1784 which had 
occurred in the time of the present minis- 
ters, and must be fresh in all their lordships 
minds. Noble lords must remember, that 
the time to which he alluded was a period. 
in which ministers were not likely to pass 
unwatched, nor did their conduct stand 
much chance of escaping censure, if it 
had been thought that censure was de- 
served. For his part, he saw no shadow. 
of violence to the constitution in the trans- 
action of 1784, nor did he perceive any 
shadow of violence to the constitution in 
the recent instance of landing the Hessian 
troops, and therefore he should vote against 
the bill. * 

The Duke of Bedford said, that every. 
noble lord had agreed as to the illegality 
of the measure. He was therefore sur- 
prised that the noble secretary of state had 
followed up that opinion by very ambigu- 
ous arguments ; and the other noble lords 
who were satisfied as to the illegality, con- 
tended very unaccountably, he thought, 
against the bill of indemnity. Now he 
would ask any one of those noble lords, 
whether ifhe really thought ministers had 
done wrong, he would have voted for a 
bill of indemnity? From what’ he had 
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heard that night, he did not think any of 
them would. A noble duke justified the 
measure by a reference to treaties; but 
the noble duke would find that the clause 
upon which his argument was founded, 
only allowed the landing of those Hessians 
in a case of necessity, which nobody ever 
mentioned to be the case. He wished 


much that this argument might be aban- 


doned, because if not, it gave the king an 
absolute power to bring as many Hessians 
as he pleased, and land them when and 
where he pleased. The secretary of state 
had been clearer in his statement, with 
regard to the employment of these troops, 
but he never should have such implicit 
confidence in the present ministers, or any 
administration, as to allow to the king the 
prerogative of introducing into this coun- 
try any number of foreign troops in peace 
or war, without the previous sanction of 
parliament, upon the mere assertion of 
ministers as to the manner in which they 
were to be employed. A noble earl had 
supposed the case of sickness or ship- 
wreck, and had mentioned the coast of 
Sussex and the Isle of Wight; but this 
was a shallow pretext: a hundred thou- 
sand might be as liable to sickness as 
ten thousand, and thus we might have 
a very formidable army of sick Hessians 
landed in their way from one side of the 
country to the other. 
said about the impropriety of starting the 
abstract question ; he was rather pleased 
that it was started, because he considered 
the illegality of the measure decided and 
admitted by all. For these reasons h 
would certainly vote for the bill. : 

The question being put, there appeared, 
Contents, 68: Proxies, 21—89. Not 
Contents, 11; Proxies, 1~12, Majo- 
rity, 77. 


_ Protests ahaa the Rejection of the Hes- 
stan Troops Indemnity Bill.] The follow- 
ing Protests were entered on the Journals : 
..- Dissentient. of 

. 1. Because “ It is contrary to law for 
the crown to keep an army in this king- 
dom, either in time of peace or in time of 
war, without the previous consent of par- 
liament.” And it is essential, that this 
important constitutional principle (which 
was unequivocally admitted in the debate) 
should be for ever maintained inviolate in 
this country. And the friends of public 
liberty ought ever to bear in memory the 
admirable vote of the House of Commons, 
on the 5th day of May, 1641, when it 
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was resolved, ‘“ That this house doth de- 
clare, that whosoever shall give counsel 
or assistance, or join in any manner, to 
bring any foreign force into the kingdom, 
unless it be by command of his majesty, 
with the consent of both Houses in par- 
liament, shall be adjudged and reputed a 
public enemy to the king and kingdom.” 

2. Because the annual mutiny bill is a 
proof, that the crown cannot perpetuate 
or assume a prerogative, which parlia- 
ment annually bestows; nor exercise at 
its own discretion that power, which the 
legislature specially limits. 

3. Because it isa most dangerous doo= 
trine, that the crown has a right (by vir- 
tue of an “ undefined prerogative,”) to. , 
do any act which is not warranted, either 
by common, or by statute law, under the 
frivolous pretence of its appearing to mi- 
nisters to be useful. And the supineness 
of parliament, in the reign of king James 
the 2nd, when so many acts, notori- 
ously illegal, were committed by the 
crown, and yet passed unnoticed by the 
two Houses, clearly proves, that, from 
the want of vigilance in certain parlia- 
ments, precedents may be established, 
subversive of the first principles of na- 
tional freedom. se 

4. Because the maintaining of a foreign 
army on the establishment, or within the 
territory of this kingdom, is in open defi- 
ance of the very act of parliament, which 
settles the crown on the present royal fa- 
mily (namely the 12th and 13th of Wil- 
liam 3d. chap. the 2nd.) which expressly 
enacts, ‘‘ That no person born out of the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, or the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing (although he be naturalized, or made 
a denizen, except such as are born of 
English parents) shall be capable to enjoy 
any office or place of trust, either civil or 
military.” _ And the act of the 29th 
George 2. chap. the 5th, is a proof, that 
the leyislature deemed a special act of 
parliament necessary, to enable the king 
to employ even a limited number of subal- 
tern foreign officers in America, only 
under certain restrictions and qualifica; 
tions. 7 ae 

_ §. Because “ Foreign mercenaries have 
always been unuseful, or dangerous to 
those who employ them. Their conduct at 
first has generally been peaceable and en~< 
snaring ; at last, seditious and destructive. 


‘And those states, that have carried the 


points which they intended, by their as- 
sistance, have usually in the event, been. 
enslaved by them.” 
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And 6th, Because a prerogative in the 
executive power, to introduce any num- 
ber without limit, of armed foreign hire- 
lings into any country, without the pre- 
vious and express consent of the legisla- 
ture, is totally imcompatible with any 
form of a free constitution, For, not only 
that government is tyrannical, which is 
actually tyrannically administered; but 
that government also is tyrannical (how- 
ever administered, ) where there is no suffi- 
Client security. against its being tyranni- 
cally administered in future. And I so- 
lemnly protest against a measure, which 
tends to endanger the rights and liberties 
of my fellow citizens, of whom I consider 
rayself only as a trustee. 

| STANHOPE. | 
Dissentient. 

1. Because, as it was in the debate 
unanimously admitted, that the keeping 
in this country troops, whether native or 
foreign, in time either of war or peace, 
without the consent of parliament, is un- 
constitutional. And as it was also ad- 
mitted unanimously and unequivocally, 
that the troops in question are here upon 
grounds of fitness and expediency; and 
as the consideration of fitness and expe- 
diency, though they render, and, in fact, 
in the present instance do render, not only 
justifiable, but highly meritorious, do in 
no degree so change the nature as to 
make it more or less constitutional. This 
bill, though of a nature to be very spa- 
ringly adopted, yet was of particular pro- 

riety ; for in a matter of great moment, 
it declared the law, saved the constitu- 
tion, and did justice to the motives of the 
executive government.—Because the stop- 
ping of this bill leaves the troops here, 
without any consent of parliament.—Be- 
cause the effect of the declarations by 
which the right of the crown so to keep 
troops here was disclaimed, however 
strong, general, and unequivocal, is yet 
transitory and fugitive; but the fact 
that troops are so here, is notorious‘ and 
recorded ; and when the motives which 
justified, and the declarations that recon- 
ciled to the House the measure, are for- 
gotten, may be turned into precedent. 

RApDnNor. 


Debete in the Commons on the Abolition 

of the Slave Trade.| Feb. '7. Mr. Wilber- 

force said, that there had been some appre- 

hension by many that the motion he was 

about to make would go to the total abo- 

lition ofthe Slave Trade. His ideas went 
, * 
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to that length, but the motion he should 
conclude with was confined to the pre- 
vention of any supply by us to any of the 
foreign territories with slaves. That was a 
par of the trade which in fact could 

ardly now be said to exist, and the main 
object of his motion was, that it should not 
be revived. He then moved, “ that leave be 
given to bring in a bill for Abolishing the 

Trade carried on for supplying foreign ter- 
ritories with Slaves:” Also, ** that this Mo- 
tion be referred to a Committee of the 
whole House.” 

_ Sir. W Young thought the motion ob- 
jectionable in various points of view: it 
was inefficient for the purpose professed 
to be in view by it; it was unequal in it- 
self: it was dangerous in points of time 
and experiment ; and finally, it was vexa- 
tious to merchants concerned in our West 
India trade. He was therefore bound to 
give it his negative. 3 

Mr. Whitbread hoped the hon. mover 
would persist in his first resolution upon 
this subject for the total and immediate 
abolition of this abominable trade. It had 
been said, that the time was past for agi- 
tating this question, and that the danger 
was great. No time could be inconve- 
nient; no danger could be so pressing 
as to allow the House to continue such 
gross injustice, as that which attended the 
slave trade. 

Colonel Cawthorne avowed his inten- 
tion of opposing every measure that had 
the smallest tendency to an abolition of 
the trade. When the disadvantages to 
private property, when the deficiences of 
public revenue, which such a measure 
would occasion, were considered, it de- 
manded opposition. This was justiftable, 
both on patriotic principles and for the 
sake of individual security; but in the 
present case it was not necessary, because 
the proposition itself was nugatory. It 
was nugatory in the retrospect to the ces- 
sation of commerce between foreign co- 
lonies since the commencement of hos- 
tilities; it was nugatory, since the procla- 
mation of French sentiments, and the con- 
fused condition of the French republic. 
Whatever were the pretended motives of 
religion, justice, and humanity, he sus- 
pected the real motives of the abolitionists 
were attributable to their disaffection. 
Long had that party betrayed symptoms 
of their hatred towards the constitution of 
this country. It was our duty to counter- 
act the premeditated evil. 

Mr. Dent remonstrated against the for 
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mality of a committee on this subject. 
The measure was so contrary to that po- 
licy by which this nation was supported 


and enriched, that none but enthusiasts | 


could approve it. Already the slave trade 
which but two years since was so vehe- 
mently condemned, had been wrecked ; and 
sad 2 few of the partizans, that so eagerly 
embarked in it, were left to collect the 
disjointed materials. This was not a time 
for the prevention of the slave trade with 
foreign colonies, as many of our merchants 
must be ruined by it. Failures at Liver- 
pool, to the extent of 300,000/. had al- 
ready happened, some of which he sus- 
pected might have partly originated in the 
proposed abolition; more perhaps might 
follow, and our growing prosperity be 
thus unfortunately checked. | 
Alderman Newnham was determined to 
give his negative to the motion, as it im- 
plicated the ruin of individuals and the di- 
minution of the supplies of the state. 
Hitherto we had evinced the necessity of 
securing private property, and now we 
were the first to invade it. Why should 
we emancipate those who had been proved 
to be in a better condition than the la- 
bouring peasants in this country? Much 
had been urged of the shameless barbarities 
of their inhuman masters’ History had 
been traced back for more than a century 
to select the records of these abominable 
crimes; and what had been thus diligently 
searched for, was aggregated and exagge- 
rated, to serve the purposes of enthusiasm, 
and delude the weak and pitying multi- 
tude. The same means would apply to 
render matrimony detestable. Every gen- 
tleman was aware, that, in the marriage 
state, which was dignified with the epithet 
of “ blessed,” there existed petty feuds, 
and resentful animosities. Every gentle- 
man had read and heard of infidelity and 
ease of flagrant enormities, of men 
eating their wives, and wives injuring 
their husbands, of acts of violence, and 
not unfrequently of murder. Would an 
one, because these abuses have ssited. 
maintain the necessity of abolishing the 
huptial law? Slaves in the West-Indies 
‘were confessedly happier than in their na- 
tive country, and experienced, in general, 
as mild and attentive treatment from their 
masters, as servants do in England. There 
was a mutual interest between the planter 
and the slave, which enforced compassion 
and duty. Let it be recollected that if 
the slaves in the British colonies were li- 
berated, those of other nations would still 
[ VOL. XXX.] 
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be yoked, and wear their fetters. . Actua” 
ted by these considerations, he should 
give his negative to the motion. 

Colonel Zarleton considered the change 
specified as a dangerous interference with 
the trade, which he must oppose ; because 
he thought it an unequivocal attack upon 
private property. As to the trade in ques- 
tion, if it had been to commence de novo, 
he should have no difficulty in declaring 
his decided opposition to it; but as cir- 
cumstances stood at present, he must con- 
sider the measure proposed as a violent 
aggression upon property, which would 
produce the most serious consequences. 
- Mr. Ryder could not but express his 
astonishment at the reception which the 
present question had experienced. On 
the exposition of the bill brought forward 
last year, it had been said, that the de- 
struction of a trade so very profitable was 
an innovation as dangerous in execution 
as it was absurd in policy; now, it had 
been laid down as an argument, that there 
was no trade, and therefore the bill was 
inefficacious and superfluous. He was 
not alittle astonished at the inconsistency ; 
but it did not end here; gentlemen had 
expressed no single objection to the the- 
ory of the bill, but that it was a measure 
fit to be pursued, and laudable, could it . 
be done gradually; and upon this occasion 
it was opposed, though it was the first 
step towards that same gradual abolition. 
At that time the measures ta be adopted 
were ‘only partial; at present they were 
not so, but fikely to be general. He must 
advert to another inconsistency, that we 
could regulate the trade better by, in some 
degree, approaching to humanity; but 
that other countries would not; we were 
therefore to continue ravaging and strip- 
ping a country of its inhabitants, bringing 
them into that situation in which they are 
liable to every disease, infection, an cru- 
elty, because some other country which 
might think proper to enter into such a 
commerce, would be inclined to treat them 
with still greater severity. | ; 

Mr. Lechmere thought the present not 
a fit time to agitate the subject. The 
motion had nothing to do with the gene- 
ral question of abolition : but, as all Eu- 
rope was in a state of confusion, it would 
be highly imprudent to adopt any untried 
expedient. | 

r. East said, that the motion was in- 
consistent with the previous resolution of 
the House for a gradual abolition of the 
slave trade, inasmuch as it went to an im- 
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‘mediate abolition of part of that trade. 
This was not the time for any alteration 
in the compact with the slaves. When 
war raged abroad, and distrust and jea- 
lousy prevailed at home, it would be ma- 
nifestly wrong to risk any additional evil. 
After a variety of attempts to accomplish 
an abolition of the trade, the measure had 
been over-ruled by a large and decided 
Majority. To quiet the minds of gentle- 
‘men who had been inflamed or ated by 
notions of false humanity, some allevia- 
tion had been given, by the consent of 
that, House to a gradual abolition. Yet 
but a short time had elapsed before the 
self-same propositions were made de novo, 
though brought forward in an assumed 
disguise; for exactly what those propo- 
sitions were in substance, the present were 
in fact. He should give his decisive ne- 
gative to the motion. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, had endeavoured to prove 
an inconsistency between the present mo- 
tion, and the former resolutions of the 
House; he therefore wished to recall to 
their recollection what those resolutions 
were. The hon. gentleman had said, that 
the House had passed those resolutions 
on the principle of thereby setting the 
question of the slave trade at rest. He 
wished to know what the hon. gentleman 
could mean by that expression? Was it 
to be supposed, that the House meant, b 
passing a resolution gradually to abolis 
the trade, to do nothing else than pass the 
resolution, and never actually to abolish 
it? The House had negatived the mo- 
tion for an unqualified abolition: but on 
what ground had they done it? It was 
thought by many that if the trade was so 
suddenly put an end to, serious mischief 
might be done to our West-India planta- 
tions; {t was thought also by some, that 
however justice might call for the aboli- 
tion of the trade, yet there were some op- 
posing claims of justice also to be con- 
sidered, and that on these grounds some 
time ought to be given; it being at. the 
same time generally admitted, that the 
trade was of such a nature that it was not 
fit to be continued. Where, then, was 
the inconsistency of the present motion? 
The House having determined that the 
trade should be abolished, but having post- 
poned the period of abolition till 1796, a 
motion was this day made to abolish imme- 
‘diately that part of the trade which did 
not respect our West-India islands, but 
which applied to the foreign islands only. 


* 
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It wasalso to be observed, that the fo- 
reign slave trade having actually ceased of 
itself, the motion was not somuch a mo+ 
tion to abolish it, as to prevent its revival. 
The question was, whether we should 
suffer British subjects again to set on foot 
a branch of that trade, the whole of which 
the House had condemned as unjast? It 
was by no means inconsistent to abolish a 
part of that now, of which the whole was 
determined to be abolished two years 
hence. On the contrary, the measure now 
proposed might be considered as one step — 
towards the gradual abolition that was 
agreed upon.— An argument against the 
motion had been attempted to be drawn 
from the proceedings on this subject now 
pending in the other House. In his opi- 
nion, the consideration of those proceed- 
ings led to the adoption of the present 
motion. Their lordships had, in point of 
fact, spent only four days in the whole 
of the last year in examining evidence. 
What were the reasons that induced them 
to bestow so few days on the examination 
of a subject which had so deeply engaged 
this House it did not belong to him to 
inquire. He must presume that theirlord- ~ 
ships had good reasons for the slowness 
of their proceedings; but if he assumed 
this to be the ease, he was only bound so 
much the more to vote for the present 
motion, the object of which was, to sepa- 
rate that part of the slave trade in question 
which was short and simple, and admitted 
of a more immediate decision, from that 
other part of it, which involved so long an 
examination. The proposition was one 
which all friends to the general abolition 
must agree to, and in which many even. of 
its enemies might join, without any im- 
peachment of their consistency. | 
Mr. Peel opposed the motion. He ad- 
mitted, that when humanity was opposed 
to interest, the latter ought to give way ; 
in the present instance, however, he was 
of opinion, that the natives of Africa 
were not yet sufficiently matured by civi- 
lization to receive their liberty and free- 
dom ; and that emancipating those who 
were not sufficiently enlightened to un- 
derstand and feel the blessings of liberty, 
would be like putting a sword into the 
hands of a madman. 
| Mr. W. Smith supported the motion, 
and in answer to the observation relative 
to the danger of the negroes being put 
to death if we did not purchase them, 
stated, that the minds of the negroes had 
already become more tractable since their 
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condition had become an object of par- 
jiamentary discussion, that those of the 
traders had been meliorated, and that less 
murders were committed even on their 
own coasts than formerly. 

Mr. Wilberforce replied. After which, 
the House divided : 


Tellers. 
| Mr. Ryder - - - «@ 
YEAS 4 Mr. Whitbread - - } oe 
. Colonel Tarleton - - 
Nors 1 re. Dent - - - - t 40 


Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


February 25. On the order of the 
day for the second reading of the bill, 

Sir W. Young said, that, though he had 
last session supported a bill to the same 
effect, yet in the present instance, he felt 
himself bound to oppose it; the circum- 
stances of the question were, ‘he thought, 
entirely changed since the abolition of 
colonial slavery by the French Conven- 
tion, and the measures lately pursued in 
the French islands. He reprobated the 
doctrines of the humanity and policy of 
the abolition, which he considered as wild 
and visionary opinions, unfounded in 
themselves, and destructive to the com- 
mercial interest of Great Britain, Al- 
ready the evils complained of in the slave 
trade were at an end, the transportation 
to the French West-India islands had 
abated since the war, and during the war 
it was impossible the trade could rise 
again. If the present bill passed, he 
feared that other bills must follow, which 
~would greatly impede and confuse the 
‘merchants. He concluded with moving 
‘the second reading of the bill on that day 
‘six months, 

Alderman Newnham should give his 
negative to the motion, because it could 
be of no avail, as the principal part of 
the foreign trade had been already sup- 
pressed by-the effect of the war. When 
he considered the immense property em- 
‘barked in the West-India trade, and the 
‘serious consequences which must follow 
if that trade were lost to this country, he 
eould not suppress his astonishment that 
gentlemen should wish to hazard so much 
‘without the certainty of gaining any thing; 
‘because the cause of humanity would. not 
be. served by it: on the contrary, the 
4rade would be carried on by others, and 
not one negro the less would be brought 
from Africa. 

. Mr. ‘Burdon felt himself bound, as a 
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man, a Briton, and a Christian, to give 
his support to a bill which tended in some 
degree to abolish a trade, founded on in- 
justice and inhumanity. 

Mr. Vaughan said, he had always been 
surprised how any British colonist could 
object to the cessation of that part of the 
trade which went to the supply of fo- 
reigners with slaves. He thought it 
somewhat extraordinary, that any British 
colonists should be anxious to raise up Fl- 
val colonies to supplant themselves. His 
surprise was not the less to find that the 
present state of things among the French 
islands was thought a new motive for us 
to continue to supply foreigners with 
slaves. While the French slaves were in 
a state of convulsion, it was very extra- 
ordinary to wish, by pouring in fresh slaves 
among them, to add fuel to the fire, and 
give them fresh reinforcements -of muti- 
neers ; for such would the newly-imported 
slaves become. His West-India friends 
had deprecated discussion in their own 
meetings, though they allowed, by their 
reasonings, that the matter was al. 
ready spread abroad in the colonies. For 
his own part, he wholly disregarded the 
fear, that the minds of the negroes were 
in such a state of dangereus excitement, 
that we must not appear to give way 
upon any one part of the slave question. 
The votes of that House and other symp- 
toms of the public feeling, were alread 
known to the slaves; and as the Lords 
would soon have to pronounce aye or no 
on the principal question, little would be 
gained by temporizing and delay on this 
secondary question. He then referred to 
the fate of the mulatto question among 
the French, to show that a contrary con- 
duct to theirs would be policy in our case 
under present circumstances ; and that we 
eught, as soon as possible, to put the 
free mulattoes and free blacks on our 
side, and at the same time to encourage 
small settlers, and endeavour to soften the 
manners of the mulattoes and blacks. 
To the principle of the bill, therefore, he 
avowed himself a friend. 

Mr. East contended, that this was ra- 
ther a bill of abolition than of regulation, — 
because it went to destroy the larger 
branch of the trade, that to the foreign 
islands. Inthe smaller islands the opera- 
tion of it would be particularly felt asa 
grievance, asthe merchants had planta- 
tions in each little island, and were fre- 
quently obliged to transport their slaves 
from ove tothe other, as circumstances 
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might require. Whenever occasion to do 
this should occur in future, they would 
be obliged to make application to the go- 
vernor for a licence, and then it would be 


a matter of option with him either to 


grant or reject it Though we declined 
the trade, we must be aware that the 
Dutch and Spaniards would not forego it; 
and what advantage could possibly arise 
from throwing up the trade into the hands 
of others, who might treat them with 
much more cruelty? The poor negroes, 
from benevolent friends, would be trans- 
. ferred to hard task-masters. a 
Mr. Barham said, that no good argu- 
ment had been adduced against the pro- 
posed regulation. The old hackneyed: as- 
sertion had been brought forward, that if 
we gave up the trade, other powers 
would take it up. What did this amount 
to, but a declaration, that we ought to 
continue what was wrong, in order to 
keep others from doing worse ; a propo- 
sition the reverse of every principle of 
morality. | sO 
_ Mr. Jenkinson thought the bill highly 
dangerous, considering the state of the 
West-India islands, and the nature of the 
decree of the National Convention of 
France relative to their slaves. What 
good effect could the bill possibly pro- 
duce, since it confessedly could not ope- 
rate during the continuance of the war? 
- Mr. Fox said, that as the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last admitted the trade 
proposed by this bill to be abolished for 
ever, had now no existence, it would be 
impossible for him to maintain with an 
consistency the impropriety of this bill. 
Because, if the trade had no existence at 
present, the question was, whether we 
should reviveit? The trade now having no 
existence, what became of all the argu- 
ments they had heard concerning the 
mighty capital embarked in it, the sanction 
which parliament had given, from time to 
time, to its continuance, the violent at- 
tack on private property, the injury to 
commerce, the danger of innovation? All 
these arguments, if arguments they could 
be called, were fled ; nothing now remain- 
ed, but for parliament to take care that, 
having fled, they should never return. 
This was essentially and emphatically 
their duty; because, if parliament should 
now remain silent upon the subject, the 
friends of the trade, on attempting to re- 
vive it, would say, that not having taken 
measures to prohibit the revival when the 
Srade was dead and consequently no in- 
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jury could arise to any individual, they 
had acquiesced in its principle, and held 
out encouragement for others to adven- 
ture when an opportunity should offer ; 
and then again it would be. attempted to 
be proved, that ee had pledged 
itself to support this abominable, this exe- 
crable traffic. Having said this, he came 
to notice the determination of that House 
to abolish the slave trade gradually, and 
the period at which the House had fixed 
the final abolition of this trade, namely, 
the Ist of January 1796. Of that reso- 
lution he considered the present bill a ma- 
terial part, and the House in pursuing it 
did nothing more than hold out to this 
country, to Europe, to the world atlarge, 
that they were sincere. in their intention. 
He trusted also that the hon. gentleman 
who first brought forward this subject, 
would not abate in his zeal for the glo- 
rious cause in which he had engaged. 
Perhaps it might not be absolutely neces- 
sary in this session, but, sure he was, that 
the agitation again in that House, of the 
general question of the total abolition of 
this detested traffic, should not. be delayed 
beyond the next; for he was clearly of 
opinion, it could not be too frequently agi- 
tated. In what state was this great ques- 
tion atthe present moment? He wouldnot 
speak with disrespect of the House of Lords, 
but, surely, if this question had, from 
the multiplicity of business before their 
lordships, not received their determination 
it could not be improper for the House of 
Commons to be vigilant, and to .remind 
their lordships of the subject. The House 
would recollect that the Lords had re- 
ceived the resolutions of the House of 
Commons on the subject of the slave trade 
in April 1792. What progress their lord- 
ships had made in the subject he could 
not find, but he had understood that their 
lordships had that.very day farther post- 
poned the consideration of the slave trade 
to that day fortnight.. Therefore, if the 
Lords delayed this question, if they shun- 
ned it, if they shrank from it, if they 
shifted or neglected.it, the House of Com- 
mons ought again and again to remind 
them of it. He did not accuse their lord- 
ships of any sinister intentiops upon this 
or any other subject ; he had too much 
confidence in their integrity, their justice, 
their humanity, and their prudence, to 
suspect them of any intention to prevent 
the abolition of so foul a trade. oy 
Mr. Putt said, that the wild and impr 
vident measure that had been adopted 
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by the French, of giving liberty to the | oppose; for there never had been, as far 


slaves in their islands, was the strongest 

ssible argument that could be advanced 
in favour of the present bill. It was ar- 
gued, that that example was likely to 
spread danger in our West-India islands. 
That was by no means the case; for, who 
were the most Jikely to mutiny, those that 
had been in our islands for some time, or 
those that might lately be imported ? 
Most unquestionably the latter. The 
question of a general abolition was an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of this, as it 
went to the complete prevention of mu- 
tiny, Since it was acknowledged, that those 
that were recently imported were the 
most likely to rebel. But, applying the 
arguments of the gentlemen to the ques- 
tion as it then stood, what apprehension 
could be entertained? If it were admitted 
that in proportion to the number of slaves 
in our islands, the danger of mutiny was 
mcreased, what policy was it to increase 
their number to which the effect of those 
principles that appeared to be apprehended 
was applicable. 


The House divided: 
Tellers. 
Yeas The Lord Muncaster 
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Debate in the Commons on Mr. Palmer's 
Petition respecting his Sentence.] Feb. 24. 
Mr. Sheridan rose to present a Petition 
from the Rev. Thomas Fysche Palmer, an 
unfortunate gentleman who some time 
since was fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was at present on board a 
_ transport, for Botany Bay, in consequence 
of asentence of transportation passed upon 
him for sedition by the high court of jus- 
ticiary in Scotland. The petition stated, 
that the sentence was “ illegal, unjust, op- 
pressive, and unconstitutional; and 
prayed such relief as the House in its 
wisdom should see fit to afford. As 
far as he (Mr. S.) had been able to exa- 
mine the sentence, his opinion, with re- 
gard to the illegality of it, was precisel 
similar to that of the unfortunate ae 
ferer. as 

Mr. Putt said, this was a petition against 
the sentence of a court of justice, so- 
Jemnly and deliberately pronounced; it 
appeared to him to be of a most extraor- 
dinary nature, and one which he should 
hold it his duty. in the first instance to 
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Sir William Young - 
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as his recollection served, an instance of an 
application to that House, to interpose its 
authority between the judgment and the 
execution of a sentence pronounced by a 
competent court ; the proper and regular 
mode of application for mercy would be 
tothe crown. If it could be shown that 
the judges had acted either illegally or un- 
justly, the House of Commons might in- 
terfere by an address to remove them, or 
by an impeachment. But in this case a 
man, tried, convicted and sentenced by a 
competent tribunal when the sentence is 
about to be carried into execution, ap- 
plies to the House of Commons to travel 
out of their province, and interfere with 
the duties of the executive power: after 
sentence was passed, all that could be 
given him was mercy, which was vested 
solely in the crown by the constitution of 
England. He considered the motion 
equally unprecedented and improper. 

Mr. Fox said, he hoped the right hon. 
gentleman would not persist in his objec- 
tion. The right hon. gentleman had ob- | 
served, that no appeal lay to that House 
to prevent the execution of a sentence, 
though complained of as illegal, unjust 
and unconstitutional. It might be possible 
that he (Mr. F.) had ers | mistaken the 
British constitution ; but if he had not, he 
would maintain, thac it was a principle 
universally admitted that a petition might 
be presented to the ie in parliament, in 
other words, to the legislature, against the 
decision of any court of justice from which 
there was no appeal by law to any court 
of judicature. In pursuance of this prin- 
ciple it was, that, on the opening of every 
session, the House appointed a committee 
upon courts of justice, which was always 
considered to be sitting and exercising a 
perpetual and vigilant superintendency 
over all the iaferior courts, that the peo- 
ple might know that their representatives 
were ready to receive complaints for 
which redress could be obtained in no 
other place. In the case set forth in the 
petition, the House well knew that there 
was no appeal to any judicial court; they 
could not therefore refuse to take the pe- 
tition into consideration without deserting 
their duty. And it was certainly high 
time for the benefits of the English laws 
to be extended to all parts of the United 
Kingdoms, when it had been determined 
that there lay no nary from the court of 
justiciary in Scotland: to the House of 
Lords in England. if they. were also 
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exempt from the appellant jurisdiction of 
the House of Commons, what remedy was 
there for the utmost possible abuse of the 
principles of justice in their proceedings? 
Supposing that, after sentence was pro- 
nounced, the House of Commons had 
been applied to by petition, stating un- 
answerable allegations of fact, to iter- 
fere and reverse it in the case of lord Rus- 
sel or Algernon Sydney, he fancied it 
-would have startled even the men in 
power of those times if they had been an- 
swered as they were, “ We acknowledge 
that the judgments against them are ille- 
gal and unjust; but it would be unprece- 

ented in us to interferfere while the sen- 
tence is in process of execution. Let them 
be beheaded, and then we will reverse the 
sentence completely fulfilled.”?> The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer had said, that an 
application to them in their legislative 
capacity was irregular and improper: in 
such a declaration the right hon. gentle- 
man had been mistaken; in the present 
case it was to be observed, that it had 
been decided, that no appeal lay to any 
superior court of law, consequently no 
alternative remained for a man com- 
plaining of the illegality of a sentence, but 
a petition for its reversal to the legislature. 
A petition to his majesty for mercy was of 
a nature totally different ; it generally set 


out with admitting the legality of a sen- 


tence, but prayed an abatement on the 
ground of mercy. The only resource, as 
far as he could see in the present instance, 
was the one that had been taken. And 
whatever might be the opinion of the 
right hon. gentleman with respect to the 
particular merits of the case, he trusted 
that he would not attempt to give so deep 
@ wound to the constitution as refusing to 
hear it would certainly be. x 

_ Mr. Putt said, he believed there was not 
a single instance of such an application to 
that House. He admitted that it was the 
duty of parliament to inquire into and 
rectify the abuses of the courts of justice. 
But in what manner? not as a court of 
appeal, but as a court possessing the power 
of inflicting censure and punishment on 
those who abused their judicial authority. 
To receive such a petition as that offered 
would form a: precedent for making par- 
liament a regular court of appeal, and 
confound the legislative and judicial func- 
tions, the distinct separation of which had 
been justly held to be one of the greatest 
advantages of the British constitution ? 
The proper, and indeed the only -regular 
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mode of proceeding, would be by moving 
to impeach the jadges by whom the sen- 
tence had been pronounced. At the same 
time he did not at present wish to deliver 
any decided opinion upon the subject not 
having formed one. His only anxiety was 
that substantial justice should be done,and 
as this was a point of very great import- 
ance, of which no previous notice had 
been given, and as he wished to examine 
more into the precedents on the subject, 
and not to hazard a rash opinion, he trust- 
ed a motion he should propose would meet 
with no opposition, viz. ‘“‘ That the de- 
bate be adjourned till Thursday or Mon- 
day; but as Thursday had ‘some business 
allotted to it, and was rather too early, till 
Monday the 3d of March.” This he ex- 
pected would meet with general approba- 
tion, as no doubt gentlemen on both sides 
would wish to consider more deliberately 
a point of such momentous importance. 

Mr. Fox would not oppose the question 
of adjournment, because the point un- 
doubtedly called for mature consideration. 
He was not prepared to state what pre- 
cedents miglit be found, which would sup- 
port an application te that House for its 
interference for the suspension of execu- 
tion of judgment after sentence passed ; 
but undoubtedly there were precedents 
for reversal of judgment after execution : 
and a man must be ofa very curious turn 
and composition of mind, who would sup- 
port the one and resist the other. He did 
not imagine that his hon. friend would ob- 
ject to the delay, as no doubt he would 
wish to have before him all the know- 
ledge which could be collected on the 
subject. | | 

Mr. Pitt said, that as the interval before 
Thursday might be too short a time for 
maturely considering the question of the 
petition, he should wish the debate upon 
it to be adjourned till Monday next. - 

Mr. Sheridan said, after the good effects 
that had arisen, or rather were likely to 
arise in the present instance from recon- 
sideration, in consequence of what had 
been said by his right hon. friend (Mr. Fox ) 
he could have no manner of objection to 
the adjournment. | 

Mr. Francis wished to call the attention 
of the House to a point, which though of 
importance, had been overlooked by gen- 
tlemen on both sides, viz. the actual si- 
tuation of the unfortunate petitioner. He 
hoped his majesty’s ministers would not 
put in execution the sentence till the pe- 
tition had been discussed; and by that 
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means deprive the petitioner of all possi- 
bility of benefit or advantage from the re- 
sult of the discussion. _ 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that, after the 
great doubts that had been entertained by 
persons competent to give an opinion on 
the subject, both with respect to the rele- 
vancy of the libel, and the legality of the 
sentence, the execution of that sentence 
ought to be suspended till the House had 
come to some decision on the various re- 
lative points in question. Antecedent to 
that, it would be indecent in ministers to 
suffer a single step to be taken towards 
the execution of the sentence. Mr. Taylor 
said, that it was not a few whispers, as 
had been insinuated, but the serious doubts 
of many men of great repute in the law, 
that had been held, of the legality of this 
sentence, which ought to weigh in the 
minds ofthe House. He could not there- 
fore agree to the adjournment, without 
first receiving some assurance, that the 
execution of the sentence should be post- 
poned. 

Mr. Dundas begged the House not to 
adjourn with an impression on their minds 
that government intended the smallest de- 
lay in the execution of the sentence. As 
far as concerned him, the sentence had 
been carried into exccution some time, 
for the warrant for the transportation of 
Mr. Palmer had passed the council board, 
and he, with other convicts, was already 
received on board the transports ap- 
pointed to carry them to their place of de- 
stination. If the execution of it were to 
be delayed in consequence of such a peti- 
tion as that offered to the House, appli- 
cations of the same sort might be ex- 

ected from every other person in a simi- 
lar situation with Mr. Palmer. The opi- 
nion of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Taylor) 
upon the legality of their sentences; had 
been given as a matter of authority: they 
were not, however, to be directed by pre- 
sumed authority, but by reason; and 
therefore he should consider it as no other 
than the hon. gentleman’s own opinion, 
against which, with great deference to 
him, he was ready to oppose his own; for 
he bad not yet heard a single argument 
which had induced him to alter an iota 
of those sentiments which he had declared 
in that House to be the sentiments that 
he entertained on the subject, when it had 
been first alluded to, and which he was 
ready to support, whenever gentlemen 
should be disposed to bring forward the 
discussion ; viz. that the sentence was le- 
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gal; and that the court of justiciary, in 
passing that sentence had exercised a 
sound discretion. He condemned the 
conduct of gentlemen on the opposite 
side as unnecessarily tardy and procras- 
tinating, since they had neglected the 
business they had undertaken for so long 
a time, and now called upon him to stop 
the execution of the sentence. If they 
had been so eager, and in any expectation 
of obtaining the interference of the House 
to have the sentence respited, they might 


have offered the petition at any former . 


time since the meeting of parliament. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that where a 
petition for mercy was presented to the 
king, it was always customary to suspend 
the execution of the sentence till the pe- 
tition had been decided upon. Surely 
the same rule ought to be observed where 
a petition was presented to parliament 
complaining of a sentence as illegal. 

Mr. Adam said, it afforded him some 
satisfaction, that the chancellor of the 
exchequer had _ not persisted in the hasty 
rejection of the petition which he had 
first suggested. Let that right hon. gen- 
tleman recollect that this case of Mr 
Palmer was a case in which there was no 
appeal to any court of law, and that par- 
liament was the only place to which the 
petitioner could look for redress. The 
petition was of so much importance, 
that, with all the inconvenience to which 
he must expose himself, he would defer 
making the motion he intended to have 
made that day until the House had de- 
cided upon it. He wished, however, to 
obtain that decision on Thursday the 27th, 
because the transport in which Mr. Pal- 
mer was embarked, waited only for a con- 
voy. If the transport should sail before 
the decision of the House upon the peti 
tion, there would be no occasiqn to search 
for precedents ; for it would not then be 
an application for the interposition of the 
House between sentence and execution, 
but for the House to reverse a sentence 
after execution. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that to deliberate 
on Mr. Palmer’s petition, and in the mean 
time to suffer his sentence to be executed, — 
would be a mockery of justice. 

Mr. Fox felt himself particularly in- 
terested in the turn which the debate had 
latterly taken. He had not paid any visit 
to Mr. Palmer, whom he had never seen ; 
but had conversed upon his case with 
gentlemen who had at different times had 
interviews with him. Though he main-. 
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just, a question upon which he felt him- 
self by no means competent to decide, 
he was nevertheless an unfit object of 
prosecution and punishment being const- 
dered, all his life, a man somewhat de- 
ranged in his intellects. He believed 
from his heart the petitioner had no evil 


tained the power and the duty of parlia- 
ment to superintend and control the juri- 
dical proceedings of other courts, yet he 
thought it prudent to resort to that 
control in cases of necessity only. As 
his hon, and learned friend (Mr. Adam) 
was about to bring in a bill for allowing an 
appeal from the court of justiciary to the | intention against the government of this 
House of Lords, in which the committee | country; and he was firmly persuaded 
would be instructed to give it a retrospec- | thatany twelve gentlemen of Bedfordshire, 
tive operation on all the sentences of the | who knew him, and were summoned on a 
year 1793, it might be best to wait for | Jury of lunacy, would bring him in insane. 
the chance of an appeal to the regular su- | He thought it his duty, as a member of 
preme court of justice. Of the subsequent | parliament, and also in compliance with 
delay he could say nothing. A petition |‘the applications of the friends of Mr. 
little more than four weeks after the meeting | Palmer, to give the House this informa- 
of parliament, was presented tothe House. | tion, which fell within his own particular 
_ Ministers desired time to consider of that | knowledge. ° 
petition; and it was at least incumbent Mr. J. Smith said, he should vote 
upon them to suspend the execution of the | for the earliest day, because, under 
sentence, a3 long as they themselves re- | all the circumstances, that appeared to 
quired to consider of a petition complain- | him to be the best. But he could not 
ing of the illegality of the sentence. A |help making this observation—If ‘the 
secretary of state, if a petition had been | principle maintained by the secretary of 
iven him to present to his majesty in be- | state was carried to its full extent, the 
alf of a pi patter, criminal, and he had | sentence of the court of justiciary must 
doubted of the propriety of presenting it, | be executed, even if it should be death ; 
certainly would not hesitate in delaying | and the only remedy to be allowed to the 
theJexecution till his doubts were satisfied. } person complaining, was, an inquiry into 
He had no reason to expect at the time | the justice of his sentence after his execu« 
that his friend’s motion would be so rea- | tion. He wished to know whether there 
dily disposed of, and he was not sure | was in nature any thing more absurd than 
that the advice he gave might not have | such a proposition. 
influenced in some degree the conduct of | The question was then put upon the 
Mr. Palmer and his friends in drawing up | amendment, and the debate upon Mr. 
the petition ; that as little time as possible | Palmer’s petition was adjourned to Thurs- 
might be lost, he moved that the debate | day. | 
be adjourned to Thursday the 27th. Mr. Whitbread said, that the chancellor 
Mr. Adam declared, he spoke without | of the exchequer having declared, when 
the least knowledge of the unfortunate | the petition just disposed of for the pre- 
ersons on board the transport. He spoke | sent, was presented, that the time was too 
hel Maga of every consideration, ex- | short, as first proposed, for its considera- 
cept that of his duty as g member of that | tion, he could hardly now think of puttmg 
House, and in that view it did seem to | the sentence against the petitioner in exe- 
him that this was a question on which the | cution before the debate on the petition 
House ought not to hesitate a moment, | was determined. He hoped his majesty 
either to agree to delay the sailing of the | would stop the transport from sailing until 
vessel, or to take the subject into consi- | that event should be over. He would 
deration as early as possible. therefore move, “ That an humble ad- 
Mr. Whitbread sen. called the attention | dress be presented to his majesty request- 
of the House to the peculiar case of the | ing that his majesty will be graciously 
petitioner, which, he said, was an object | pleased to give directions for preventing 
well worthy their serious consideration: | the said Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer 
Mr. Palmer was a man descended from | being sent, in the transport on which 
one of the most ancient families of the | he is now on board, till after Thursday 
county of Bedford; and the unfortunate | next.” | | 
situation in which he was placed, had The Master of the Rolls thought there 
been the cause of inexpressible grief to | was no one ground on which that House 
his numerous friends; even supposing the | could, with propriety, adopt such a mea- 
sentence pronounced upon him legal and | sure. There was nothing on the face of 
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things that distinguished the case of Mr. 
Palmer from the case of any other con- 
vict. Inthe situation in which the House 
then stood, they knew nothing of Mr. 
Palmer or his case, at least’ they had no- 
thing before them as a foundation for 
moving such an Address. He could not, 
for his part, see any distinguishing feature 
between his case and that of any other 
convict. Besides, he had not understood 
that any proper application had been 
made to the crown, whose undoubted pre- 
rogative it was to exercise mercy, when it 
found fit objects. 

Mr. Fox observed, that there was one 
difference between the case of Mr. Palmer 
and the other convicts, who had not stated 
their case to the House; Mr. Palmer had. 
The question now was, whether the 
House, having adjourned the considera- 
tion of the petition, would not give the 
object of it an opportunity of benefiting 
by that discussion, if the result of it should 
be favourable to him. He had no diffi- 
culty in saying, that if there was nothing 
more than that question before the House, 
and independent of any merits what- 
ever, he should give his vote for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Ryder could not see any reasona- 
ble grounds for the motion. As to the 
particular situation in which the House 
stood, they had said indeed, that the 
sear ae on receiving the petition was 

oubtful, but they had not said that the 
matter now before them should be consi- 
dered at all. Gentlemen now came for- 
ward with a motion for an address to the 
crown, just at the time the sentence was 
under execution. The petition was signed 
three weeks ago ; why was it not presented 
before? What reason was there for this, 
unless it was done with a view of gaining 
a little time? This was something like 
the conduct of certain creditors of an hon. 
gentleman,’ who arrested him after an 
order went from the secretary of state, 
under the authority of the alien bill, to 

uit the kingdom; this made it necessary 
or the ministers of the crown to intro- 
duce a clause into that bill, to put an end to 
such practice. There was no instance he 
believed, - of prone @ petition, the 
prayer of which was to suspend the exe- 
cution of a sentence. As well might an 
person convicted at the Old Bailey make 
a similar application. The House had 
never. entertained any doubt of the le- 
gality of the sentence on Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Adam said, the extraordinary in- 
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terposition, if there was any, came from 
gentlemen on the other side. They 
would not pretend to say that they were 


ready to decide whether or not the peti« 
tion ought to be received, much less, whe- 


‘ther or not, if received, the prayer of it 


ought to be granted. What, then, was 
the drift of their arguments ? that the pe- 
titioner, whether well or ill founded in his 
application to the House, should desire 
no benefit from it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman should have recollected, that he 
had taken the earliest opportunity, after 
the meeting of parliament, to give notice 
of his motion. His respect for courts of 


justice made him cautious of bringing 
any charge against their proceedings 


without mature consideration. He had 
then abstained from all animadversion on 
the legality of the sentence, and he. 
should do so still, unless goaded by such 
observations as he had just heard. 

Mr. Pitt said, that the interposition’ 
which he had used, was nothing more 
than what his duty, as a member of that 
House, obliged him to; he was bound to 
give his opinion on what he thought the 
properest mode for the House to conduct 
itself on any point which came before it ; 
this opinion of his had been unanimously 
adopted. How could this, then, be term- 
ed interposition? The same sense the 
hon. gentleman had. used with regard to 
the motion now before the House. In 
that the House were called on to inter- 
pose; not in the ordinary ‘course of 
their duty, but in a matter perfectly ex- 
traneous. The effect of agreeing to the 
present motion would be to give to the 
public an impression that the House 
doubted the legality of the sentence, at a 
time, when, for any thing they knew, 
much of the internal peace of the country 
might depend on no such impression go- 
ing forth. _ | 

Mr. Sheridan stated to the House, that, 
in company with a noble lord, and ano- 
ther gentleman a member of that House, 
he had long ago paid a visit to the gen- 


tlemen so severely condemned by the 


court of justiciary, on purpose to gain 
such intelligence of their condition as 
might operate towards the attainment of 
a reversion of their sentence. After this 
visit they waited on the secretary for the 
home department, and represented the 
illegality of the sentence, the oppression 
it inflicted, and their determination to 
bring forward a parliamentary enquiry 
upon the subject. They then requested 
[5 A] 
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some suspension of the severities they 


were condemned to suffer until they were 
able to determine upon the competency 
of the court of justiciary, ‘whether-an ap- 
peal did not lie to a supreme court of ju- 
dicature, or whether some revocation 
could not be established. Mr. Palmer 
had since presented a petition to his ma- 
jesty. Was that petition referred to the 
judges, or had the report of the judges 


upon it been signified to Mr. Palmer? 
Those: who had: interested themselves in. 
Mr. Palmer’s case had omitted no mode : 
j config : 
dently reported, ‘that although sentence | 
was passed, yet there was good reason: 
for believing that a sentence so abhorrent : 
to the very spirit’ of our law, would not | 
’€ Carried ‘into €xecutidn. ~ Upon these | 
grounds it was, that the business had | 
been delayed until it was actually proved : 

hope of lenity was ‘unfounded. : 
Let gentlemen recollect that the meastire, | 


of obtaining relief. It was very 


that eve 


which had now been judged as ¢riminal, 
was instituted formerly, and promoted by 
those very persons who tiow pronounced 
that judgment. 
punishing a few individuals with such un- 


remitting rigour as they had done, they | 


ought to be thankful that the whole coun- 
try had not risen up in artns to enforce 
them to their first ‘solémn and tepeated 
promise. Bee ee 
__ Mr. Anstruther said, that all that par- 
ae were at present informed of was, 
that Mr. Palmer was convicted of sedition, 
and being now on the point of receiving 
the sentence due to that crime, had peti- 
tioned the House on its legality and jus- 
tice. This petition'the House thought so 
novel in its nature, as to require time to 
consider of the propriety of receiving it. 
If, however, it had been received, it could 
not have been considered that day, and 
the same argument “wolld then have ap- 
plied for delaying the execution as at 


present. The consequence, therefore, of 


this doctrine would be ‘to enable any con- 
vict to delay his own sentencé. The re- 
sponsibility of ministers in this case was 
exactly what it’ was in every other, and 
no more. As he’ could ‘not see the least 
reason for delaying the sentence, he should 
of course oppose the’motion.” “~~ 

' Fhe Marquis of Titchfield said, that 
since the petition was to be accepted, he 
thought ‘the sentence ought ‘to ‘Be’ sus- 
pended, if it was urged’ by no other 
arguments than’the ‘dictates of huma- 
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Mr. Wilberforce ridiculed the idea of 
humanity as applying to Mr. Palmer, al- 
though he had not read his trial.. He 


thought the whole business suspicious, 


because Mr. Adam had postponed his 
motion, which motion alone aes ca- 


pable of giving them full information on 


the subject. He declared tpon his con- 
science, that he did not conceive the sen- 
tence ought to be suspended. ©. 
The House divided; Yeas 34: Noes 
104. | a 7s 


Feb. 27. The order of the day being read, 
for resuming the debate on the ‘question 
for receiving Mr. Palmer's Petition, ~ 

Mr. Sheridan said, he understood the 
chancellor of the exchequér was now 


ready to consent to the receiving this pe- 


tition. Indeed, the question was so plain, 


that the petition ought to have been 


brought up at once and read. He had 


found several precedents exactly in'point, 
but it would be unnecessary for him to 


detail them all. He mentioned, however, 


the case of an individual ‘as being exactly 
in point with the present petition. This 
man was convicted before the recorder, 


and was ordered to be three times pil- 
loried. The parliament ordered the pro- 
ceedings in this case to be laid before 


them, declared them to be illegal and op- 
pressive, 


and reversed the sentence. 
Their standing committee of courts of 
| was a mockery upon the 
country, if thesubject had not a right toap- 
ply to that Housefor a redress of grievances 
when heconceived himselfinjuredby thead- 
ministration ofjusticein any of the courts of 
thekingdom. Hethereforepressedit to the 
consideration ofthe chancellor ofthe exche- 
quer, whether it would not be well to as- 
sent to the production of the record in the 
case of Messrs. Muir and Palmer, in or- 
der to enable them to discuss the merits of 
that business the more fully. He con- 
cluded with moving, “ that the Petition be 
Committed” = oe 
Mr. Pitt did not object to the motion, 
but the inconvenience which would result 
from the House taking up the case of every 
individual who might petition against the 
execution of his sentence must be obvi- 
ous ; he, however, admitted that, on com- 
municating with others upon the nature 
of this case, he found there were grounds 
for bringing up the petition. __ 
' Mr. Fox said, he was exceedingly 
alarmed when a doubt was expressed as 
to the propriety of receiving this, or any 


a ae ‘ 
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petition that stated a complaint ofa sen- 
tence, or any part of the proceedings of a 
court of justice. The right of petitioning in 
that case, and the duty of the House to at- 
tend tosuchapetition, weresoclear, that he 
wondered they ever could have been ques- 
tioned. The doctrine on that subject was 
So indisputable, and so well exemplified 
by the conduct of the parliament which 
sat in 1641 (a parliament which, in the 
early part of its proceedings, did more 
good to this country than all the rest put 
together), and which was almost exclu- 
sively occupied in receiving, deliberating 
and deciding on such petitions as that of 
Mr. Palmer, that a doubt on such a ques- 
tion at the present moment excited his as- 
tonishment. So far was it from being 
doubtful that parliament should attend to 
the petitions of individuals, complaining 
of the injustice or the irregularity of their 
sentences, that almost all the numerous 
cases in which parliament interfered, and 
corrected the proceedings of courts of 
justice, were necessarily the cases of indi- 
viduals. The Long Parliament, however 
faulty it might have been, had, in this re- 
spect, rendered the most essential ser- 
vices to their country, by receiving and 
attending to the petitions of persons con- 
ceiving themselves aggrieved by the deci- 
sion of the star chamber. The parliament 
had not only received these petitions, but 
had in many of them, either reversed the 
whole proceedings or the sentence, as ap- 
peared necessary, and compensated the 
sufferers. 
' The Petition was then read. 


Poor Removal Bill.] Feb. 27. Mr. East 
moved for leave to bring in a bill “to 
prevent the Removal of Poor Persons to 
the place of their legal settlement until 
they are actually chargeable.”” He said, 
that this was a subject on which he should 
have entered rather with hesitation, as so 


many able men had before failed in their 


attempts in it, did he not know, that since 
those attempts had been made, some 
changes had taken place that would give 
him better ground to stand on. He said, 


that in consequence of the unfeeling neg-. 


lect of officers, and the rigorous exercise 
of the powers of overseers and churchwar- 
dens, many unfortunate creatures had died 


by being removed while in a stateof health. 
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ceed. The 13th and 14th Charles 2d ena- 
bling justices to remove the poor from 
parish to parish, gave a great latitude to 
magistrates to indulge caprice or passion, 
in cases where objects came within the 
letter, though not the contemplation or 
spirit of those laws, but particularly 
where (as almost every day happened} a 
person was getting an honest livelihood in. 
another parish by industry or ingenuity 
in any art, or.at any species of labour not 
in request, or to be had in his own. In 
such cases great hardships were endured ; 
in the first place, by the object himself, 
in being forced from an honest, profitable 
livelihood to a state of bare dependent. 
subsistence; in the next place, by the. 
parish to. which he was removed, in being. 
thus loaded with an unnecessary portion, 
of expence; and, in the next place, by 
society and the. country at large, in being 
thus de rived of the person’s contributive 
share of labour, and the advantage to be. 
derived from it. To his knowledge, there 
were many magistrates who, though very | 
desirous to mitigate the rigour of those. 


laws in the instances he alluded to, 


thought themselves incompetent to do s0,. 
and imagined, from the wording of the 
acts, that there was no discretion vested 
in them to exercise their judgment in the 
interpretation .of them, or to take into 
their consideration whether the person 
was likely to. become chargeable or not 
before remaving him. No risk, he said, 
could possibly be incurred in urging this 
remedial experiment ; for it had been tried 
before, in the lst and 2d William 3d. 
There. it was. enacted, that the person 
should.be permitted to remain, on his 
getting the officers of his proper parish to 
certify that he belonged to it ; but it was 
found too difficult to prevail on parish 
officersto do so ; for they generally thought 
it hard, that when another parish was per- 
haps for thirty or forty years reaping the. 
benefit of the person’s labour, that they 
should be burthened with his support and 
maintenance in the time of his old age 
and infirmity ; and thus the provisions and 
salutary intention of those acts were com- 
pletely frustrated. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


Petition of Mr. Christopher Atkinson for. 
expunging from the Journals.the Resolution 


unfit for it. The bill he proposed to bring.| for his Expulsion.*] March 3. Mr. M. A. 
in was intended to enable justices, onseeing | Taylor. rose, to present a Petition from 


persons unable to move, to suspend their 
removal till they were fully able to pro- 


* See Vol. 24, p. 89. 
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Mr. Christopher Atkinson ; the prayer of 
it was, that the House would expunge 


from their Journals, the resolutions they 


had inade for his Expulsion. Mr. T. stated 
the grounds which called for the present 
application, and explained the object of 
it. Mr. Atkinson having formerly :con- 
siderable business with the victualling 
board, in supplying them with corn, had 
been accused in the public prints of va- 
rious mal-practices, and these accusations 
had all been signed by a man of the name 
of Bennett. Mr. Atkinson intending to 
sue Bennett for damages for having li- 
belled him, made an affilavit, which was a 
necessary measure previous to filing his 
bill, wherein he swore he had never made 


any other advantages than what the board’ 


allowed him. Upon this affidavit, which 
had been drawn by very eminent attornies 
and revised by the late lord Ashburton he 
was afterwards indicted for perjury, and 
convicted in 1781. The attorney-general 
of that day likewise filed a bill against 
him in the court of exchequer, to force 
him to account for those sums of which 
his conviction supposed him to have de- 
frauded the public. In consequence of 
this proceeding a minute investigation into 
the long detail of his accounts took place, 
and the result was a very honourable ac- 
quittal of all imputation of fraud, by the 
concurrent testimoy both of the bench 
and the attorney-general. 
the punishment inflicted by the sentence 
of the court before which he was con- 
victed, but afterwards applied to the 
mercy, or rather the justice, of the crown, 
and received a pardon, which did away all 
legal incapacities which his former. con- 
viction and sentence imposed onhim. The 
present was an application to that House, 
to rescind the vote of expulsion they had 
a upon his conviction. Mr. T. said, 

e intended, for the present, merely to 
bring up the petition, to have it referred, 
on a future day, to a committee, to report 
on the merits of the case. 

Sir Francis Baring opposed the motion 
stating as a reason, that the transaction 
itself bore the strongest’ marks of fraud 
and enormity, with the slightest veil thrown 
over it. 
particulars of the case, and gave it as his 
opinion that Mr, Atkinson had been justly 
convicted. 

The Master of the Rollshad no objection 
to receiving the petition, but was against 
any other proceeding to be had upon it. 
He considered Mr. Atkinson ill-advised 


Bill for the better Observation of Sunday. 


He suffered | 


He cursorily enumerated the | 
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in his present application, as it was forcing 

a discussion of the merits of his case in 

that House, which had not beer done be- 

fore; their former vote of expulsion being . 
merely a matter of course. The present 

application was, besides, useless, because 

Mr. Atkinson’s pardon from the crown 

having restored him to all his former rights, 

the vote of expulsion in a former par-. 
liament did not prevent his sitting in the 

present. 

Mr. Bearcroft argued with great zeal in 
favour of Mr. Atkinson, whose affairs, he - 
said, had been very unfortunate, and 
greatly misrepresented. He disclaimed 
any imputation on the judge and jury who 
condemned him, and thought the case 
widely altered since the judgment in the 
exchequer, in consequence of which he 
had received from the crown a full par- 
don: This pardon might be pleaded in 
every court of law, and was conclusive in 
his favour. : , 
Mr. Alderman Curtis conceived the 
case of Mr. Atkinson to be too enormous - 
to allow of the bringing up of the petition. - 

' Mr. Pitt wished it to be understood, 
that, although he had a leaning as to the 
merits of the case itself, he abstained from’ 
saying & syllable as to the tendency of 
that opinion. By acceding to this motion, 
the House stood pledged for nothing 
either one way or the other. ; 

Mr. Francis gave his assent to the mo- 
tion, merely on the general ground of 
supporting the right of the subject to 
petition the House, let its decision ulti- . 
mately on the merits of the case be what: 
it might. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Bull for the better Observation of Sunday. ] 
March 6. Mr. Mainwaring brought on 
his promised motion, respecting the due 
Observance of the Sabbath. He said, that 
the act of the 29th of Charles 2nd, which 
annexed penalties to the breach of that 
day, was found inefficient for the due en- 
forcement of its provisions, on account of 
the difficulties that lay in the way of its 
execution. He would be as far as any 
man from exacting a rigid execution of 
any penal law ; but he thought it material 
that divine worship should be more punc- 
tually attended to than it was. The act 
he alluded to was defective in this, that it 
did not vest sufficient authority in magis- 
trates to carry its provisions into effect ; 
for the sum of five shillings was the pe- 
nalty to be levied on the offending person, 
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one third of which only was to go.as a 
reward to the informer or prosecutor. 
He put it, then, to the House to consider, 
how very. inadequate an inducement the 
third part of five shillings was to any man 
to take upon himself the trouble of seeing 
the law carried into effect; and he would 
propose to amend that act, by enabling 
magistrates to pay the prosecutor his ex- 
pences. He then adverted to a manifest 
breach of the sabbath, which seemed to 
have the sanction of the generality of the 
people. He meant the case of the jour- 
neymen bakers, who, for the whole week 
had not less than nineteen hours of the 
twenty-four employed, and of course 
could have no time to devote to the service 
of their Creator but Sunday. He thought 
therefore, as it had been insisted upon that 
the people would suffer from their not 
baking on Sundays, that at least a specific 
portion of that day (suppose from ten to 
one o’clock) should be allotted to that 
purpose. He therefore moved for leave 
to bring in a bill “to explain and amend 
the act of the 29th Charles 2nd, intitled, 
‘an act for the better Observation of the 
* Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday.’” . 

Mr. Joliffe conceived the proposition 
was absurd, and would be nugatory. It 
was absurd to propose that the bakers 
should be compelled not to work, as an 
exemption from a hardship, when they had 
it in their own ‘power at present to re- 
lieve themselves from that hardship, if 
they considered it to be one, since there 
was no law which compelled them to la- 
bour on that day. He imagined that the 


next step would be to’ prohibit roasting 


and boiling on Sundays, from which the 

next gradation would be easy enough, 

namely to prohibit eating. . 
ihe motion was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Whitbread’s Motion for a 
Separate Peace with France.| March 6. 
Mr. Whitbread rose, to call the attention 
of the House to the various Treaties which 
had been entered into since the commence- 
ment of the war. It was not his intention 
to dispute that part of the prerogative by 
which the crown was vested with the 
power of contracting alliances and enter- 
ing into treaties with foreign powers ; but 
he held it to be the incontrovertible right 
of the Commons to take such engagements 
into their consideration ; and if they found 
any stipulations in them derogatory to 
the honour of the crown, or incompatible 
with the interests of the people, it was 
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their duty to carry their disapprobation 
of them to the foot of the throne. Feel- 
ing that the treaties in question contained 
such stipulations, he had been indaced to: 


frame the motion with which -he should 


conclude. He should not recur to the 
grounds upon which this country had 
been engaged in the war with France. 
The opinion of a minority was recorded 
upon that subject; but he could not 
forego the opportunity of expressing the 
satisfaction he experienced at having con- 
tributed his efforts to assist his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Fox) in his noble endeavours 
to prevent this country from being plunged 
into the present unfortunate war. Neither 
would he dwell upon those topics of invec- 
tive and inflammation which had been so 
liberally and successfully used, to per- 
suade the people to concur in that de- 
structive measure. But these artifices were 
not new; individuals and nations, engaged — 
in the most glorious struggles for lberty 
had been calumniated with the same epi- 
thets which we now bestowed upon the 
French. In the manifesto by which that | 
furious tyrant Philip the 2nd proscribed 


.the illustrious prince of Orange, that ve- 


nerable character was designated, in the. 
very terms now in use to describe the Ja- 
cobin rulers of France ; and by comparing | 
the manifestoes published during the 
American war, with those of the present. 
day, we should see the same charges of 
impiety, immorality, hatred to order, and 
every other species of accusation, brought 
without reserve against the Americans, 
which we now lavished on the French. 
The issues of the two contests to which he 
had alluded, were known; and from them 
he might presume to augur what would be. 
the event of the present struggle. Butatthe 
time the French nation were unjustifiably _ 
libelled by the charge of deism and atheism, 
it was not asserted, that we had drawn 
the sword in support of the Christian reli- ~ 
gion, nor to 5 ih a belief of that, of. 

which no man in his senses ever yet could 
have really doubted, the existence of a — 
God. en the murder of the unhappy 
Louis was held up to our view, we were, 
told that we were not engaged in a war of 
vengeance upon that crime; and when the 
tyranny of the Jacobin government was so_ 
frequently and forcibly painted, andit could 
not be pourtrayed in colours too strong, it 
was absolutely denied that we were at 
war for the purpose of interfering in the 
internal affairs of France. ‘These were 
only incentives; and he would take the 
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war to have originated in principles of 
pea oaagtromerenid fy maintaining his own 
opinion upon the falsity of that assertion. 
It would be proper to review the situa- 
tion of affairs at the time this war com- 
menced. Austria and Prussia, two powers 
whom we had seen, upon every former 
occasion, combating the ambitious pro- 
jects of each other, were combined against 
France. We had seen the event of one 
disastrous campaign to those powers. We 
had learnt their principles in the infamous 
and sanguinary manifestoes of the duke 
of Brunswick. We had witnessed those 
rinciples carried into execution in the 
perfidious attack of Prussia upon Poland. 
, However conscious English’ ministers 
rnight feel of the purity of the motives 
which had induced them to take up arms, 
it could not be concealed, nor was it to 
. be denied, that the motives which had 
he ar Austria and Prussia to the war, 
iad been an inordinate ambition, and a 
hatred to the liberties of France. 
truth of his assertion, he appealed to the 
treaty of Pilnitz, an incontestible evidence 
iti his favour. About the time that we 
were forced into the contest, Russia had 
felt herself forced to a declaration of hos- 
tilities also. Did any man doubt the mo- 
tives of that princess? Was it not evident 
that the destruction of the Ottoman empire 
was her object at the time she joined the 
combination against France; and that she 
incited the different European powers to 
war, that when they had sufficiently 


weakened themselves, she might with the 
more facility seize upon her prey? Would 
it not, then, rouse the alarm and indigna- 


tion of the House, and of the country, to 


find, that with these powers we had en- 
tered into the most intimate connection 


and confidence ; that we-had united with 


them in a common cause ; had bound our- 


sélves to go the whole length of their in- 
famous and desperate projects; had sti- 
pulated not to lay down our arms till those 
powers found themselves indemnified for 
the past, and secured for the future ; 
whose complete success, he would not 


hesitate to sdy, would be more fatal to 


the liberties and the social happiness of 


Europe, than the spreading of the wildest’ 


democracy that ever entered into the head 

‘of an enthusiast for liberty and equality. 
Upon this ground, he called upon the 
House of Commons to express‘ their dis- 
elope of the treatfes. 


t would be material to consider, in 


what situation of the internal affairs -of 
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manent peace, and how far our 

might differ from us upon that subject. 
Could we acknowledge a republican form 
of government in France? That question 
must necessarily be answered in the af- 
firmative ; for his majesty’s ministers had 
not yet ventured to say that we could not 
treat with a republic, only not with the 
present leaders of the French republic. 
It would hardly be imagined, that the 
powersto whomhe hadabovealluded would, 
as long as they could continue the war, 
acknowledge a republic in France. Could 
we find security in the re-establishment of 
the constitution of 1789, Great Britain 
was pledged to the constitution of 1789 
by the transactions respecting Toulon. 
But, can any man suppose that Austria. 
and Prussia, who combined for the total 
overthrow of that constitution, and to 
crush the infant liberty of France, will 
ever allow that they are secure as to the 
future peace of Europe, while France is 
governed according to the constitution of 
1789? These powers are pledged against 
that. constitution as strongly as we are 
pledged to its re-establishment. At the 


very time we were negociating the cession 


of Toulon, general Wurmser in Alsace, 
in a manifesto, declares the constitution 
of 1789 to be infamous. Can we forget 
the manifestoes of the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg, at the time of Dumourier’s 
defection, when he published an approba- 
tion of the constitution of 17789, and was 
obliged in four days to retract every word 
that he had said? But, independent of 
these evidences it is impossible that the 
king of Prussia should ever accede to the 
constitution of 1789, from the single fact 
of his conduct to the marquis de la 
Fayette; a cold-blooded act of the most 
malevolent ard fruitless cruelty, that ever 
was perpetrated in the whole history of 
tyranny. Can the person who keeps in 
chains the champion of the. constitution 
of 1789, for that single offence against 
déspotism, ever give his consent to the 
establishment of that constitution? Can 
Russia and Prussia, the invaders of Po- 
land, and the destroyers of her mild mo- 
narchy and equitable laws, consent to the 
existence of freedom, even under a mo- 
narchical government, in any part of the 
world? But, alas! Sir, these powers, 
whose hands are still reeking with the 
blood of Poland,‘ we are bound to assist 
in all their destructive schemes against 
France. In-the coursé of the events of 
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feared, that in fulfilling that duty, they 
had violated the most sacred abligations 
of morality ; that in collecting strength 
for what was termed the defence of Chris- 
tianity, they had overlooked that com- 
prehensive Christian precept, “ Do unto 
others as you would they should do unto 
you;” and that when the conduct of the 
combination to neutral powers should come 
to be investigated, it would be found that 
the necessity of taking arms against France 
had been enforced by the self same repro- 
bated means which had been used by the 
French for the propagation of liberty and 
equality. The cause of the confederacy was 
assumedas the cause of all civilized society. 
-Civilized society disclaimed the assertion. 
The existence of neutral powers of every 
description, even in Europe, monarchical 
as well as republican, contradicted the 
statement. he neutrality of America 
bore evidence against it; and we our- 
selves, in that article of the treaty which 
stipulates for the possible neutrality of 
Naples, were witnesses against it. It was 
curious to observe the inconsistency of 
men. Neutrality could aloné be tolerated 
in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, with 
all the rest of the world, to use the em- 
phatical language of the combination, 
“ not to be for us, is to be against us.” 
He declared it to be his opinion, that, 
notwithstanding the number and power of 
the allies, there was no hope of subduin 
what the chancellor of the exchequer had, 
upon a former occasion, inadvertently, 
but too truly, called an ‘ armed nation.” 
This armed nation would prove itself an 
unconquerable nation. He took a review 
of the situation of the combined powers af 
the beginning of the present and of the 
last campaign, and contended, fromthe ex- 
-hausted state of the Austrian and Prussian 
armies, that our hopes of success could not 
be so great now ag they were at that time. 
Did we imagine, that even the subjuga- 
tion of France would produce a pacifica- 
tion in Europe? Would no quarrels exist 
about the division of the spoil? Would 
the powers who had exhibited dispositions 
so sanguinary with regard to Poland 
forget their appetite for plunder and ra- 
pine? No; we should find that the event 
alluded to would produce but a short and 
delusive repose ; and the complete succes: 
of the allies would prove ultimately des- 
tructive to the power and the liberties of 
this country. Peace with France was the 
only one which could be built upon stable 
foundations, aud that under any form of 


life, a man might be obliged to use the 
brutal force of a murderer, to assist him 
in preventing some flagrant breach of 
the laws; but sure I am, that no neces- 
sity could furce one to make “ common 
cause’” with that murderer. But with 
the murderers of Poland, Great Britain 
has made common cause; and it is our 
duty to express to the throne our disap- 
probation of these destructive and unna- 
tural connexions. It was well known, 
that by a defensive treaty entered into 
between Great Britain and Prussia in 
1788, Prussia was already bound, in case 
of any attack upon Great Britain to 
furnish her with assistance as therein sti- 
pulated. The present was always stated 
to be a war of defence on our part, and 
yet it did not appear that the stipulations: 
of the treaty alluded to had been insisted 
upon. In fact, ministers themselves con- ' 
tradicted their own assertion, as to the 
origin of the war ; or they had done wrong 
in unnecessarily binding the country, by 
fresh engagements, which might, and cer- 
tainly would, oppose great difficulties to. 
a general or separate pacification. An-. 
other part of his motion would refer to 
the treaty with Sardinia; and upon that 
head, he thought the wanton misconduct 
of ministers would appear in the most 
glaring light. We were bound not to lay 
down our arms, unti] the king of Sardinia 
was repossessed of all the territory which 
should have been taken from him durin 
the war. It appeared, that Savoy had 
been in the possession of the Ficuch long 
before the war between France and Eng- 
land broke out, and of so little importance 
was it esteemed to the general balance of 
power in Europe, that even after that 
event, and in consequence of it the 
king of Sardinia had required the assist- 
ance of the Genevese; lord Robert Fitz- 
gerald, in the name of the king of Eng- 
land, requested the republic of Geneva to 
preserve her neutrality. The memorial of 
the king of Sardinia bears date October 
10, 1792; that of Great Britain October 
11, 1792. “What apology could the peo- 
ple of Great Britain receive for this wan- 
ton pledge that had been given for an ob- 
ject which ministers themselves considered 
of no importance ? 

He then took a general view of all the 
powers united against France. The secre- 
tary of state had, in the last session, de- 
clared, that it was the duty of administra- 
tion to call down the assistance of every 
power in Europe against France. He 
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government she willed for herself. Could 
we, it was said, placeany dependence upon 
a treaty concluded with such men? As to 
the faith of treaties, he could not help re- 
‘marking, that gentlemen now argued as if 
the faith of kings were indisputable, when 
in fact, their want of faith was so noto- 
rious, that were the same want of atten- 
tion to the most solemn engagements to 
be displayed in common life, which was 

ractised by crowned heads in the more 
Important contracts between nation, and 
nation, society would be at a stand. In- 
stances of royal perfidy were so numerous 
‘that it would be waste of time to quote 
them. But he could not help reminding 


the House of the most flagrant instance’ 


of profligate perfidy that had ever dis- 
graced the annals of mankind, exhibited 
‘by the king of Prussia towards the repub- 
lic of Poland. This was our ally; and 
could we imagine that any other ties ope- 


rated upon such a prince, but the want of 


‘power to break, or a sense of immediate 
Interest to keep his engagements? We 
had every reason to suppose that France, 
in her present state, would be at. least as 
faithful to any stipulation she entered into 
as any other power in Europe. She did 
| sieges her faith with those nations who 

ad wisely preserved their neutrality ; this 
had been nccowledged in a public decla- 
ration by count Bernstorf, the Danish mi- 
nister, Under all these circumstances, he 
felt it his duty to propose to the House to 


advise his majesty to extricate himself 


from the engagements he had formed, and 
which appeared to him so utterly destruc- 
tive to the interests of the country. At the 
same time he meant not to desire the king 
to violate, in the smallest particle, the na- 
tional faith ; and he thought that an op- 
portunity now offered of withdrawing, with 
the strictest honour and justice, from the 
engagements entered into with some at 
least of the combined powers. A contract 
which was not fulfilled by one party, 
could not be binding upon the other ; and 
it was notorious that Russia had not con- 
tributed a man ora rouble to the com- 
moncause. As to Prussia, the report very 
commonly prevailed, that that power was 
averse from commencing the present cant- 
paign, and even now had made a demand 
upon this country for a subsidy of 
800,000/. to enable him to prosecute the 
war. Happy would it have been for this 
country, had the king been advised to 
listen to the solicitations of the unfortii- 
nate Louis, when he requested the inter- 
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vention of Great Britain to put a stop to 
the war at its commencement! Then 
might Europe have been at peace, and the 
unfortunate sovereigns of France still in 
possession of that exalted situation from 
which they had been dragged to an igno- 
minious death. That fortunate moment 
had been neglected; and it only now re- 
mained to consider of the best means of 
restoring peace. — Mr. Whitbread con- 
cluded with moving, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his majesty, to represent to his majes- 
ty, that his faithful Commons having taken 
into their serious consideration the va- 
rious treaties which have, by his majesty’s 
command, been laid before this House, 
cannot forbear to express their deep .con- 
cern that his majesty should have been 
advised to enter into engagements, the 
terms of which appear to this House, to 
be wholly incompatible with the declara- 
tions ae glee) made to this House from 
the throne, relative to the professed ob- 
jects of the present unfortunate war. 

‘© To represent to his majesty the af- 
fliction and alarm of his faithful Commons 
that his majesty should have been advised 
to make a “ common cause” with powers 
whose objects are unavowed and unde- 
fined, but from whose conduct his faith- 
ful Commons have too much ground to 
dread that they carry on war for the pur- 
pose of dictating in the internal affairs of 
other countries; views which have beer 
repeatedly and solemnly disavowed by his 
majesty and his ministers, and which are 
utterly abhorrent from those principles 
upon which alone a free people can, with 


| honour engage in war. 


‘To represent to his majesty, that if 
the present war had been what his ma- 
jesty’s message in the last sesssion of par- 
liament stated it tobe, a war of aggression 
on the part of France, and of defence on 
the part of Great Britain, that by a treaty 
previously in existence between his ma- 
jesty and the king of Prussia, the co-ope- 
ration and assistance of that power were 
ensured to this country. ; 

«¢ That it does not appear to this House 
that the succours stipulated by the de- 
fensive treaty of 1788, have been required 
by his majesty, but that a new convention 
has been entered into, the stipulations of 
which have no other tendency than the 
involving us in schemes, as foreign to the 
true interest, as they are repugnant to the 
natural feelings of Englishmen, and of 
imposing restraints upon his majesty’s 
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known disposition to avail himself of any 
circumstances which might otherwise en- 
able him, consistently with the honour of 
his crown, and the welfare and security of 
the country, to relieve his people from the 
present burthensome and calamitous war. 
To represent to his majesty, that the 
irruption of the French into Savoy, and 
their possession of that part of the domi- 
nions of the king of Sardinia, did not ap- 
pear to his majesty so far to endanger the 
alance of power in Kurope as to induce 
his majesty, on that account, to commence 
hostilities against France : that his faithful 
Commons do therefore express their dis- 
approbation of that part of the treaty re- 
cently concluded between his majesty and 
the king of Sardinia, by which his majesty 
is bound not tolay down his arms until the 
restitution of Savoy shall have been ac- 
complished, a species of engagement 
which it can at no time (excepting in 
cases of the greatest emergency ) be either 
prudent or proper to make; and much less 
for an object which was not deemed, in 
his majesty’s wisdom, to be so connected 
with the interests of this country as to 
occasion a declaration of war. 3 
‘To represent to his majesty, that it 
appears to his faithful Commons to be the 
general tendency of these engagements to 
involve us in connexions of undefined ex- 
tent, for objects which we disapprove, and 
have disavowed ; and this with powers on 
whose principles of equity and modera- 
fion we are instructed, by experience, to 
have noreliance, and whose complete suc- 
eess may, in our opinion, prove fatal to the 
liberties of Europe. | | 
‘‘ To represent to his majesty, that, hav- 
ing thus expressed our sentiments fespect- 
{ng the engagements which his majesty has 
been advised to contract, we -feel it our 
bounden duty most humbly 4nd earnestly 
to implore his majesty to consider of suc 
measures as to his royal wisdom shall-seem 
adapted ‘(consistently with that national 
faith which, in common with his majesty 
we desire to preserve religiously inviolate ) 
‘to extricate himself from engagements 
which oppose such difficulties to his mas 
jesty's concluding a separate peace, when- 
ever the interests of his people may ren- 
der such a measure adviseable, and which 
eertainly countenance the opinion that his 
majesty is acting in concert with other 
powers for the unjustifiable purpose of 
compelling the people of France to sub- 
mit to a form of government not approved 
by that nation.” a ee 3 
[ VOL. XXX.] 
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Mr. Jenkinson said, that under whatever 
view the war between this country and 
France was to be taken, whether it was 
considered as a war of aggression on theit 
part, or of necessity on outs, he was pie 
to prove, upon principles admitted on all 
sides, that the war, as entered into by 
Austria and Prussia, was perfectly justi- 
fiable. The convention of Pilnitz was 
entered into by those powers for the sole 
purpose of rescuing the French monarch, 
then held in bondage, from his captivity, 
and to enable him, in conjinction with the 
states of France,.to adopt such a consti- 
tution as they might deem for their advan- 
tage. Now it was a principle of the law 
of nations, that where any power took 
any step which. might be deemed offen- 
sive to another, but for which that powet 
was afterwards ready to make apology, 
that then all ground of animosity and hos- 
tility was done away. In this manner ex- 
actly did the emperor act upon this oc- 
casion. When the French king declared 
that he freely accepted the constitution of 
1789, the emperor immediately declared 
the object of that convention fulfilled ; 
and so satisfied did both countries after- 
wards seem of the sincerity of that pro- 
fession, that an Ambassador was sent and 
actually resided for a considerable time 
at Vienna, Nay, when the French emig- 
rants assembled for the purpose of arming 
in the dominions of the electors of Cologne 
and Treves, the emperor expressly gave 
those powers notice, that they would for- 
feit the protection of the empire, if, by 
acting contrary to good faith, they drew 
upon themselves the resentment of the 
French nation. If, as gentlemen alleged, 
the aggression originated in the conduct 
of the House of Austria, where was the as+ 
semblage of troops for the commencement 
of hostilities? Had any act of violence 
been offered on the part of Austria? No; 
all remained in a state of tranquillity, m 
the expectation of an amicable adjustment 
of affairs. With regard to the policy 
which directed the conduct of Prussia, 
nothing was more easil vindicated ; for 
if Austria happened to be wantonly at- 
tacked by France, it was impossible that 
Prussia could view the assault with an eye 
of indifference; and whatever might have 
been the conduct of the latter with respect 
to Poland, he was convinced that all blame 
was totally unfounded respecting the com- 
mencement of operations against France; 
because resistance had been provoked by 
the wanton aggression of the French re« 
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ublicans. When a country was involved 
In a war, it became indispensably neces- 
sary to form as strong and numerous alli- 
ances as possible. Our treaty with Aus- 
tria and other powers, when surveyed 
through this medium, deserved praise not 
censure. It was founded on principles of 
reciprocal advantage. It had been erro- 
neously advanced, that Great Britain 
could not obtain peace till such time as 
France surrendered her rights and liberties 
to the invaders. But gentlemen, on the 
examination of the articles, would find, 
that whenever the towns which had been 
taken during the war were restored to the 
original possessors—whenever Prussia and 
the emperor obtained what was generally 
called the status quo—then the parties 
were at liberty to conclude the terms of 
pacification. It had been asked, what 
territories had the emperor so valuable to 
us, as to induce this nation to engage in 
@ war against France? He begged Jeave 
to say, that independent of the balance of 
power, certain possessions of the emperor 
were valuable to us, because they en- 
couraged, by a speedy consumption, the 
manufactures of this country. The port 
of Ostend, for instance, was of the great- 
est importance to us, because through that 
channel our spirit of commercial enterprise 
diffused itself’ all over the German em- 
pire. The low countries were therefore 
very interesting to Great Britain, because 
they afforded many advantages to our tra- 
ders. As to the treaty with Sardinia, it 
might be viewed sere through the me- 
dium of policy; and, notwithstanding 
what had been alleged against it, he would 
maintain, that the expenditure of 200,000/. 
& year was a wise and politic measure on 
our part. If France conceived that hos- 
tilities would be obstinately enforced in 
Savoy, this circumstance alone would 
oblige her to retain a powerful army in 
that quarter. Thus the exertions of the 
enemy against the Austrians and Prussians 
would be considerably weakened, and 
Savoy preserved to Sardinia. The price, 
therefore given to the king of Sardinia was 
not, in his opinion, equal to the purchase. 
As to Savoy, let the event of the war be 
what it might, we certainly could always 
command its restoration to the, king of 
Sardinia. It had been hitherto consi- 
dered as the interest of this country to 
guard against an extension of territory 
by France. Was that politic: system to 
be totally abandoned; or was she legs ! 


dangerous from the power and extension | 
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of her dominions now than she was for- 
merly? It had been affirmed, that this ~ 
was a war of aggression on ourpart; when 
nothing was more evident than that it was 
a war of necessity. But even if this po- 
sition were erroneous, which he denied, ~ 
it became a matter of policy to check the 
daring ambition of France: ‘and were 
there no other incitements to the war, he 
would approve of it, because it tended 
to reduce the influence of a formidable 
rival—Some gentlefnen had endeavoured 
to make a deep impression on the minds 
of the members by an appeal to their pas- 
sions respecting the melancholy case of 
Poland. Such an appeal was, however, 
inapplicable to the present situation of 
affairs. There was an old adage, that 
when your own house was on fire, you 
ought not to exert yourself to extinguish 
the flames in that of your neighbour. 
While his own house was on fire, he would © 
not go to the distance of a mile to ex- 
tinguish the flames of another. It was 
absurd to talk of Peland, a territory at 
such a distance, when there were the 
greatest apprehensions of danger so near 
at home. While we lamented the misfor- 
tunes of Poland, let us look to ourselves ; 
let us endeavour to extinguish the flames 
of discord which now prevailed in France, 
and then we might have a chance of peace 
on rational and permanent grounds. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, he would sup- 
pore the motion, because he always dis 
iked any league entered into with despo* 
tic powers. Prussia was the worst power 
we could unite with; a power which had 
plundered Poland and so_barbarously 
treated that excellent character M. de la 
Fayette. Such a power did more injury 
to the cause of liberty than al] the excesses 
the French had ever committed. The 
French had a right to choose the republi- 
can government, if they pleased; and no 
other power had a right to prevent them. 
He contended, that Austria, and not 
France, was the real aggressor in the wav. 
The emperor, the king: of Prussia, and 
the pious empress of Russia, had no other 
object in view than to slice up France’be- 
tween them, after having conquered it. 
He. should vote for every measure by 
which there was any ehance of getting 
rid of the present war. He-would recom- 
mend it to the country gentlemen to con- 
sider the evils they brought upon the nae 
tion by their support of the war. Let 
them inquire in the different parishes, and 
there they would find, that the poor-rates 
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were increasing in such a degree, that in 
some places they were scarcely tolerable. 
. Sir G. P. Turner acknowledged that the 
poor rates were rapidly encreasing ; how- 
ever, that was no argument against the 
present war, which he had supported on 
fair and honest principles, and which he 
did not consider as a war of attack, but 
of defence. He hoped that every country 
gentleman, as well as himself, and every 
person who wished well to the commerce 
of his country, would support it, for it 
was the war of all Europe. : 

. Mr. Foz said, that he thought himself 
bound, in the first place, to return his 
cordial thanks to his hon. friend, for the 
able and eloquent manner in which he had 
brought forward the motion, and, next, to 
give it every degree of support and counte- 
nance whieh it aas in his power to bestow. 
An answer to a very small part of his hon. 
friend’s speech had been attempted to be 
given; but those arguments, which had 
been deduced from the general distress of 
the country at the end of what had been 
most falsely called the tenth year ef un- 
exampled prosperity, and the considera- 
tion of the enormous and increasing bur- 
thens under which we groaned, had been 
passed over in silence, and that for a rea- 
son sufficiently obvious, namely, because 
they were unanswerable. 
of any remark with regard to the origin 
of the war, on which so much had al- 
ready been said, it still remained for them 
to examine into the manner in which the 


war was conducted, and into the views of | 


those with whom we carriedit on. It was 


impossible, by any sophistry, to evade | importance in the scale of nations. 


the conclusion, that Austria and Prussia 
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fire, to call m a band of plunderers and 
robbers to his assistance. Rather than 
make a common cause with them, either 
by pumping the engine, or even handing 
them a bucket, he would hazard every 
danger to which he might be exposed by 
the conflagration. 

He admitted that the treaty of Pilnitz, 
although a notorious aggression on the 
part of the emperor and the king of Prus- 
sia, was an aggression for which an ape- 
logy might have been made and accepted, 
provided all intention of following it up 
had been unequivocally disavowed. But, 
was the treaty annulled? Was any apo- 
logy made for it? Did not the emperor 
persist in avowed interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of France? Did he not make 
constant complaints of the clubs of 
France, and other matters which. could 
only concern the sovereign of the sub- 
jects of that country ? With respect to 
the king of Prussia, he had no pretext 
for attacking France. -He did not even 
pretend that he had any. He never 
called upon us for those succours, which, 
had he not been the aggressor, we were 
bound by treaty to furnish him. Next, 
we were told, that the conduct of those 
powers with whom we were confederated 
towards Poland, was not to be considered 
with relation to the present war. From 
the same persons who held this language, 
he had heard on former occasions, that a 
commercial connexion with Poland might 
be one of the most valuable that this 
country could form. That system was 
now forgotten. Poland was no longer a 

e 
it so: but, were we to shut our eyes to 


were the fomentors of this contest, by } the perfidy of those powers with whom we 
the stipulations of the treaty of Pilnitz; | contracted alliances? Where was the 
a treay which had for its object an un- { instance in the French Convention, or the 


warrantable and impious purpose, namely, 
the destruction of an independent state, 


! 


Jacobin club, that could match the perfidy 
of the king of Prussiato Poland? He 


by lawless and insatiable ambition. When | not only encouraged the Poles in model- 
this was considered, every principle of ; ling their constitution, but he publicly 
reason and morality loudly called upon | congratulated them on having made their 
us to balance the advantages we might | monarchy hereditary in the family of his 
reap from such an alliance, with the | relation, the elector of Saxony; and 


shame and disgrace attendant upon any 
engagement with those with whom we had 
connected ourselves. It had been asked, 
in respect to Poland, whether or not when 


| 


twelve months after, he had the unexam- 
pled impudence to declare, that this very 
alteration had given just offence to the 
empress of Russia, and was a sufficient 


our neighbour's house was on fire, it would | cause for joining his arms to hers against 


be wise to run to extinguish a fire at a 
mile’s distance? Mr., Fox begged leave 
to continue the allegory, and to ask, whe- 
ther it would be commendable in a man, 
when he found his neighbour’s house on 


Poland. Surely, this was sufficient to 
teach us caution! When negociation with 
France was the question, we were told, 
‘Think not of France as a nation, look 
not to general maxims of policy, consider 
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only the morals and characters of the men 
with whom you must negociate.” When 
the conduct of our allies was mentioned, 
we were told, ‘“ Think not of the cruel 
and perfidious dismemberment of Poland, 
look only to the present object, and the 
aid they can afford you to obtain it.” 
Hence he conceived this was the infer- 
ence, ‘ Make peace with no man of whose 
good conduct and good faith you are not 
perfectly satisfied ; but make an alliance 
with any man, no matter how profligate 
or faithless he may be.” 


..When he spoke of kings, he desired 


always to be understood as speaking of 
courts and cabinets; for he held it to be, 
in general, as true in other countries as 
m this, that for the actions of princes 
their ministers were responsible. Till 
that disgrace on civilized society, the im- 
prisonment of the virtuous and merito- 
rious La. Fayette .was done away, no 
Frenchman who loved his country could 
repose confidence in the professions of 
the combined powers. It was in vain that 
we had virtue, humanity, religion in our 
mouths, while passion and malignity were 
rankling.in our hearts, and displayed in 
‘our actions. He had been informed that 
the king of Prussia, in answer to applica- 
tions for the liberation of M. de La Fay- 
ette, had said, that La Fayette was not his 
prisoner, that he was the prisoner of the 
combined powers, and:he could not: be 
released but by. general consent. This 
answer he knew had been given; with 
what truth, ministers could best tell: 
but eyen if it was false, it was so much 
the more incumbent upon us to clear our- 
selves from the obloquy of being parties to 
the cruel treatment he had received. By 
eur own declarations, although these were 
not all very consistent with one another, 
we engaged to support the constitution of 
which La Fayette was one of the principal 
authors. Under the constitution of 1789, 
we accepted of the surrender of Touloa, 
m trust for Louis 17th. According to the 
forms. of that constitution, the govern- 
ment of Toulon was administered while 
we were in possession of it. Louis 17th 
was not styled king of France and Navarre, 
as by the old government, but king of the 
French, as by the constitution of 1789. 
On the restoration of monarchy we offered 
peace to the French, and thus we ex- 
plained, that we would be satisfied with 
that sort of monarchy which La Fayette 
bad assisted in endeavouring to establish. 
Where was the French constitutionalist 
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who did not then call for La Fayette? 
With how much more effect might he have 
been sent commissioner to Toulon than 
sir Gilbert Elliot?) But, mark the horri« 
ble contrast between our words and our 
actions. -While we were holding this lan- 
guage to the people of Toulon, he wha 
loved rational liberty, who loved his couns 
try and his king, who had sacrificed, in 
their defence, all that makes life desirable, 
was languishing in one of the most loath- 
some. dungeons of a Prussian prison. 
About the same time that we were profess 
ing to support the constitution of 1789, 
general Wurmser had entered Alsace. 
What were his orders from the emperor 2 
Did he profess to support the constitution 
of 1789? No: his orders were to abro- 
gate every authority under that constitu- 
tion, and restore the old form of govern- 
ment. This, which was matter of fact 
and practice, proved that the views of the 
emperor yal! not be the same with ours, 
hen Dumourier, the most enterpris- 
ing and the most active general that had 
lately appeared, proposed joining the 
prince of Saxe Cobourg, he was declared 
@ wise and virtuous citizen, resolved ta 
give peace to his country, and to assist 
with his army: in restoring, not the old 
despotic system, but the limited monarchy 
of 1759. Why was this proclamation is- 
sued by the prince of Saxe Cobourg ? 
Because he meant to adhere to it? No 
such thing. As soon as Dumourier's de- 
fection was found to be, not the defec- 
tion of an army, but of a general and 3 
few. followers, all his wisdom aad his: vir- 
tue vanished with his power, and within 
four, or at most, five days, the prince of 
Saxe. Cobourg, without waiting to see 
what effect his proclamation would pro- 
duce in France, with audacity and effron- 
tery unparalleled in history, issued a se- 
cond proclamation retracting every word 
of it. This he mentioned to. show, that 
there was as little sincerity in the em 
ror’s professions as in,those of the king 
of Prussia. The prince of Saxe Cobourg 
was not a man to issue proclamations has- 
tily or without orders; and from the 
dates, and other: circumstances, it was 
evident, that he must have had the second 
proclamation by him when he issued the 
first. Soon after, the ‘‘wise and virtuous” 
Dumourier came to this country, which 
he was almost immediately ordered to 
quit; and he had since been reduced to a 
situation not to be envied by a French 
general even before the revolutionary tri- 
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bunal. What was the lesson thus held 
eut to Frenchmen? That it was better 
to run the hazard of the guillotine in 
France, than to take the certainty of mi- 
sery and contempt among the allies. 
Such was the capacity we had shown for 
overthrowing the Jacobin power in France! 
Had the king of Prussia, or had Russia, 
acceded to our views any more than the 
emperor? If they had, what better se- 
curity for their good faith had they given 
us, than they had given to Poland? 
Were they, who held themselves bound 
by no engagements, to make a splendid 
exception in our favour, and keep sacred 
to us promises which were given to others 


only to betray? We talked of indemnity | 


for the past, and security for the future, 
as our objects in the war. Let us sup- 
pose ourselves in the situation of a well- 
disposed person in France, an enemy to 
the tyranny of the Jacobins, and see how 
these would operate. Security we might 


think reducing the exorbitant power of 


France, and to this the well-disp 
Frenchman might assent. For indemnity, 
we might be content with some of the 
West-India islands; and to this also the 
Frenchman might agree. But, then, our 
allies would want an indemnity, and what 
would be enough for them? If the 
Frenchman looked to Poland, he would 
see that nothing short of the partition of 
France would satisfy them ; and could he 
be expected to risk his life by rising in 
epposition to the Convention, when the 
most flattering prospect was the ultimate 
ruin of his country? If France should 
be subdued (an event which he never 
considered as probable), the whole king- 
dom might not be sufficient to iadenanity 
all the powers at war; and then we must 
have to fight for the division of the spoil, 
without even that delusive calm, which 
had been said to be all that could now be 
obtained by a peace with France. It was 
pretty well known that some of our allies 
were not very cordially disposed towards 
one another. Where Prussian and Aus- 
trian troops were brought together they 
were much more inclined to fight with 
each other than against the common ene- 
my, and were only restrained by the 
strong arm of power. Except ourselves 
and Holland, not a state had joined the 
confederacy but those under absolute mo- 
narchies. Holland, we all knew, had 
been drawn into the combination by in- 
fluence equivalent to force, and would 
crejeice in. an opportunity of getting out 
af it with safety. ; | 
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But he should be told, that it was easier 
to look back and find fault than to look 
forward and point out a remedy. The 
motion made by his hon. friend presented 
the means of finding that remedy. The 
inclination of Holland to peace could not 
be doubted ; Spain, if he was not much 
misinformed, would consent to it without 
any indemnity ; and it was very generally 
reported and believed, that Prussia de- 
manded of us a subsidy of '700,000/. as 
the condition of prosecuting the war. 
This, if true, was a fortunate circum- 
stance, for it opened a door for peace 
with the consent of all the allies. The 
late campaign had been called successful 
beyond our hopes. The latter part of it, 
certainly, was not that which could be 
thought the most fortunate. Now, after 
being told, as the House was repeatedly 
told last session, that France was only 
capable of one desperate effort ; and after 
seeing that effort baffled, in the early part 
e campaign, but the loss nearly re- 
paired in the eet laa part of it, not 
by desperate efforts but by perseverance, 

he could not entertain very sanguine hopes 
of the next campaign, even if it should 
begin as brilliantly as the last. He was 
not beld enough to assure himself, or the 
House,. that we should be able to obtain 
the restoration of Savoy, which we had 
bound ourselves by treaty to obtain; but 
if he were, he should still object to giv- 
ing the means of making peace out of our 
own hands. When ministers were charged 
with neglecting the business of convoys, 
they answered, that France, in the first 
instance had reaped the fruits of her un- 
expected aggression ; yet this unexpected 
aggression, as it was called, was made 
| several months after the conquest of Sa- 
voy, after the battle of Jemappe, and the 
invasion of the Austrian Netherlands. 

Mr. Fox said, it was matter of great 

eonsolation to him, that in spite of popu- 
jar clamour, he had used every endeavour 
to prevent the war; and, when it was un 
fortunately commenced, to render it as 
short as possible. Believing now, that 
several of the allies were disposed to peace, 
he thanked his hon. friend for affording 
him an opportunity of repeating and re- — 
eording his opinion on the subject. He 
would say nothing of the calamities inse- 
parable from war, although on spac A 
question they were perfectly in order. It 
was idleto say, that beeause they were 
general topics, and applicable to every 
war, they were fit matter of argument 
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against none. The very circumstance of | right hen. gentleman who spoke last, was 


their generality, rendered them matter of 
serious. consideration before we entered 
upon any war. It was impossible to de- 
vise productive taxes that would ‘not : fall 
ultimately upon the lower classes; and 
when such additional burthens had been 
imposed, it was impossible to call war a 
state of prosperity. Every new tax fell 
heavier than those which went before it, 
because its weight was added to that of 
all the preceding. Thus, the taxes for 
the American war fell heavier than those 
for the war preceding; these for the pre- 
sent heavier than the taxes for the Ameri- 
can war ; and those for any future war must 
be heavier still. | | 

Mr. Pitt said :—Sir ; the question which 
has been now brought forward comes 
within a very narrow compass, If the 
House or the country conceived the pre- 
sent contest to be what it is represented 
to be; if they conceived it to have origi- 
nated from a league of despots for the pur- 
pose of crushing the rising liberties of a 
neighbouring state ; if they considered it 
as a contest Into which we had unnecessa- 
rily entered, and in which no interest of 
our own was involved, they might: then be 
of opinion that the present motion ought 
to be adopted. But if the House and the 
country continue to think that the war was 
oneal undertaken to repel aggression, 
and to secure our dearest and most impor- 
tant interests, and that in such circum- 
stances we had the happiness to find allies 
in some powers already engaged in the 
same contest, and likewise to find others 
who were disposed to concur with us for 
the same purpose, will they not then be of 
Opinion, that instead of seeking to abandon 
our present alliances, we ought rather to 
do every thing in our power to cement 
and confirm them? The arguments, upon 
which the motion has been supported, 
have been derived from particular parts of 
the conduct of some of our allies, or from 
general objections, which apply equally to 
all confederacies ; but while such are the 
arguments upon which it rests, what are 
the effects which it is calculated to pro- 
duce? It tends to discourage our allies, 
and impress them with the idea that they 
can no longer depend upon our co-opera- 
tion, while it holds out a signal to the 
enemy that we are prepared to receive 
such a peace as they may be disposed to 
give us. The motion is no less than a 
motion for peace, and that upon any 
terms. A great part of the speech of the 


taken up in proying that the objections 
which are urged against war in general, 
apply to the present war. This surely was 
not necessary: so rauch do the objections 
against war In general apply to every par- 
ticular war, that they ought, no doubt, 
to be allowed the greatest influence, when- 
ever there is any option between war and 
peace. But in every case where it is ne- 
eessary to undertake a war in support of 
the interests or independence of a coun- 
try, these objections are supposed to va- 
nish. The right hon. gentleman has 
asked, whether the last year is to be deem- 
ed one of the ten years of prosperity ? 
Whatever may have been the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the last year, it has cer- 
tainly furnished instances of the radical 
resources and real prosperity of the coun- 
try. If, from the occurrences of last 
year, the right hon. gentleman means to 
draw any arguments.that our resources 
are not equal to the contest in which we 
are engaged, he certainly will fail in his 
object. The inconvenience experienced 
by commerce arises not solely from our 
having taken part in the war; but is, in 
a great measure, the effect of that conti- 
nental war, which had previously sub- 
sisted. Besides, had not we taken an ac- 
tive share in the war, the inconvenience 
to commerce might even have increased ; 
the scene of anarchy and confusion, which 
threatened to overspread Europe, would 
have. become more formidable ; and Liber- 
ty and commerce, against which this war 
was directly pointed, would have been 
placed in a situation of more imminent 
danger. Another cause of the shock 
which was last year sustained by credit, 
arose from the extent to which commer: 
cial speculation had been carried. ‘This 
was a circumstance which might have 
taken place without the operation of any 
war; it was an evil which we might na- 
turally have foreseen, and upon which 
we were bound to calculate. But an- 
other argument, upon which the hon. 
gentlemen have insisted much, is the 
little probability of success in the pre- 
sent contest; an argument which they, 
no doubt, particularly address to those 
who may. approve of the principles upon 
which it was undertaken. I must, in- 
deed, confess, that the prospect of the 
want of success is pregnant with every 
mischief to this country. There are no. 
“shades, which can deepen the horrors of 
such a catastrophe ; and there are no ex- 
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ertions which ought not to be employed 
in order to avert it. Even were our pros- 
pects of success as bad as has been at- 
tempted to be represented, I should still 
think that we had no alternative, and 
that it were better for us to meet the 
danger, even in its utmost extent, than 
to court any terms of accommodation— 
An hon. gentleman has asked, whether 
our prospects of success were as great at 
the conclusion as they were at the be- 
ginning of the compaign? There is no 
doubt that in the course of a campaign, 
the prospects of success will become 
more or less sanguine according to the 
complexion of events. But the true cri- 


terion of the success of the campaign, is 


to compare the general state of Europe 
with what it was at the commencement 
of the campaign. And who will not say 
that the change in positive circumstances 
has been such as fully to justify the pros- 
pect of ultimate success? We have seen 
the great exertions that have been made 
by France. But are those exertions na- 
tural? If we look at what the campaign 
has cost France, and what it has cost the 
allied powers, even if we had not. gained 
one battle, or one inch of ground, still 
we must deem the advantage to be on 
our side.—The short question then comes 
to be—Ifthe war in which we are engaged 
is just, is there any thing in the system 
of our alliances inconsistent with sound 
policy? Complaints have been made of 
detached parts of the conduct of our al- 
lies; some of them previous to the war, 
and others during the war, but all of 
them independent of the cause in which 
we are engaged. With respect to La 
Fayette, I have only to say that his fate 
was never at the disposal of this country. 
The situation of Poland has often been 
brought forward, but I have never hesi- 
tated to express my disapprobation of the 
treatment of that country. But the ques- 
tion is, whether we should allow one act 
of injustice to deprive us of the assis- 
tance of those powers in resisting a sys- 
tem of intolerable injustice, not merely 
existing in France, but attempted to be 
introduced into every other country? It 
-has been asked, what are the views of our 
allies with respect to the future govern- 
ment of France? Do they mean to re- 
Store the former absolute monarchy? I 
have no reason to impute to them an 

such intention; but this I know, that this 
country is engaged in the contest, only 


so far as relates to her own defence.— 
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But it has been urged that even should 
the combined powers succeed, there may. 
be danger from their subsequent divisions. 
—This is an objection which must 
equally apply to all confederations; but 
it is surely no reason why Great Britain, 
the soul and cement of the confederacy, 
should at present withdraw her assistance 
and co-operation from the other powers. 

After a short reply from Mr. Whit- 
bread, the House divided. 

‘Tellers. 


Mr. Whitbread - - | 
= Mr. Sheridan - - = t 26 | 
Mr. John Smith - - “a 
Nozs Mr. Pole Carew - - i 138 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Adam’s Motion respect- 
ing the Trials of Mr. Muir and Mr, Pal- 
mer.*] March 10. Mr. Adam rose and 
spoke as follows : 

Mr. Speaker; I rise, after a variety of 
delays, to lay before this House the Ju- 
dicial Proceedings of the supreme court 
of criminal judicature in the northern part 
of the United Kingdom, in the cases of 
Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer. The various 
circumstances which have, till now, pre- 
vented my bringing this subject before 
you, were not created by me, they are 
in the knowledge of the House, and I 
forbear to waste your time by dwelling 
upon them. The taskI have undertaken 
is an arduous one, and, in. the discharge 
of it, I feel my mind strongly impressed 
with the opposite sensations of confidence 
and anxiety. Confidence in the good- 
ness of my cause; anxiety as to my Ca- 
pacity to do it justice. It is a subject at 
once grave, important, interesting, and 
difficult. It is grave, in so far as it ques- 
tions the legal judgment and sound dis- 
cretion of a court of justice. It is im- 
portant, as it relates to the administra- 
tion of criminal jurisprudence in imme- 
diate connexion with the liberty of the 
subject, and the freedom of the constitu- 
tion; it is interesting, with reference to 
the individuals, who are to suffer under 
the severity of the sentence; and it is dif- 
ficult, because it is a legal subject, re- 
lating to Scotland, addressed to a popular 
assembly, and not to a court of justice. _ 

Under these impressions, however, 
there are some circumstances to give 
me comfort. It is not my fault that I 


®*See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 23, p. p. 
117, 237. | | | 
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am here. The decisions of the supreme 
appellate court (the House of Lords) 
have established, that from the justici- 
ary and circuit courts in Scotland, both 
of which are supreme courts, there is no 
appeal.* I endeavoured to remedy that 
defect by proposing an act to give an ap- 
peal from the criminal courts of Scot- 
and,+ and I meant that it should contain 
& retrospective clause which would have 
included these cases. Buta majority of 
this House thought proper to reject my 
’ motion; and I am now under the neces- 
sity of discussing the legal part of this 
question in this place, because this is the 
only place in which it can be discussed. 
Under such necessity, whether 1 look 
round me, or whether I laok to the 
benches opposite to me, there are circum- 
stances to comfort me under the impres- 
sions which I feel. -Around me there 
are gentlemen whose constitutional know- 
ledge, whose powerful talents and dis- 
cerning minds enable them to embrace 
and understand the subject; and there 
are those, whose great experience in the 
profession of the law of this cauntry, give 


them a ready apprehension of legal ques- 


tions, though arising out of the criminal 
law of another country. Over against 
me I see a right hon, gentleman (Mr. 


Pitt), who, though now one of his ma- 


jesty’s ministers, was originally educated 
to the profession of the bar, and who to 
early habits of legal study adds consi- 
derable parliamentary experience, who 
possesses great and undisputed talents, 
and who, having repeatedly declared his 
‘opinion upon the legality and sound dis- 
cretion of these sentences, must have 
sifted the question to the bottom; and I 
doubt not he will take a part in this dis- 
cussion. I have the satisfaction to see 
another right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dun 
das), whose illness was one cause for post- 
poning this business till now. 1 hope he 
will not fail to take a part in this debate ; 
for though I have every thing to fear 
from my own defects, my subject fears 
no opponent. That gentleman, to long 
parliamentary experience adds the edu- 
cation and practice of a Scots lawyer, 
particularly in the criminal courts, where 
as Solicitor General or Advocate, he 
served the Crown, almost from the hour 
he was called to that bar. Sir, Isee ano- 
ther gentleman, whose presence we have 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 23,-p. 115. 
+ See p. 1346 of the present volume. 


procured: by our last delay, a circum- 
stance which is likewise consolatory to 
me; for here again I court full discussion. 
I mean the learned person * who insti- 
tuted and conducted these prosecutions, 
and who of course must have given his 
whole mind to this important subject. 
Sir, I see other gentlemen of great rank, 
knowledge, and estimation in the law of 
this country, and some who may, from 
their habits and practice in the court of 
appeal from Scotland, be said to be Docts 
utriusque Juris. To all these gentlemen 
I particularly address myself ; and in the 
arduous task which I have to discharge, 
I have much satisfaction in beholding 
such an audience. . 

Sir, I have no pretensions whatever to 
practical knowledge of the law of Scot- 
land, but I have some pretensions to se- 
dulous, laborious, and anxious attention 
to whatever my duty in this House calls 
upon me to consider. I have viewed 
this extensive and difficult subject on 
every side; according to the expressive 
language and sound precept of lord 
Bacon—* not to contradict and confute, 
not to believe or take for granted, not to 
find talk or discourse, but to weigh and 
consider.” Sir, I have weighed and con- 
sidered the subject in all its aspects and 
in all its parts, not only with a view to 
form a sound opinion, which in such a 
case I was bound to do, before I ventured 
to challenge judicial supreme authority, 
but with a view to frame the motions 
which I shall have occasion to offer to 
the House. I mean first to move for 
certain parts of the record, and certain 
notes of memoranda of the evidence, 
which, if -before the House, will fairly 
raise the whole question. The first mo- 
tion will be for the indictment, the plea, 
the verdict, and the judgment, which will 
raise the question of legality. The se- 
cond motion will be for certain determi- 
nations of the court respecting the ad- 
mitting and rejecting of evidence. The 
third will be for certain proceedings 
which took place respecting the admis- 
sion of objectionable persons to serve 
upon the jury. The fourth will relate to 
the commitment of a person of the name 
of William Muir for refusing, upon a re- 
ligious scruple, to take the oath. The 
fifth motion relates to the conduct of the 
court with respect to one Jolin Russel, 


a 


* Lord Advocate Dundas ; afterwards 
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‘a witness for the defendant, whose evi-: 
‘dence was refused, and he himself com-. 
mitted for prevarication, without being’ 


examined. All these things appear upon 
ithe face of the record, except the se- 
-cond ; and I have, here in my possession, 
an office copy of the record to prove my 
assertion. The last can be supplied by 
the notes of the judges, in the manner 
in use, in cases where the notes of the 
judge is the only evidence of what passes 
at a trial. Of these, thefirst motion is com- 
mon to the case of Mr. Palmer, as well as 
that of Mr. Muir; the others are special 
-eircumstances which belong to the case 
of Mr. Muir only. If these should be 
granted, it is my intention to found on 
them two. addresses to his majesty, appli- 
cable to the cases of. those BRicrunaee 
gentlemen. If they are not granted, I 
‘shall think it equally my duty to move 
the addresses, because [ am entitled to 
assume these things as true, unless the 
contrary is shown by a production of the 
record and evidence. The addresses will 
State respectfully, as far as concerns the 
.court, that there are doubts in regard to 
the legality of the sentences; that there 
‘isan excess in the exercise of judicial 
.discretion, in .both cases; that there 
are in Mr. Muir’s case specialities, which 
goto show a mis-trial, by an improper 
admission of jurymen, and an improper 
admission and rejection of evidence ; and 
they will conclude with a prayer to his 
majesty, to extend his justice and mercy 
to both these persons; so that ‘ The 
monarch,” according tothe elegant and 
constitutional sentiment of sir William 
Blackstone, ‘“ may appear in those works 
-only, in which the nation is accustomed 
to see him, works of legislature and 
mercy, that the people may look up to 
-him as the fountain of nothing but bounty 
and grace. Which acts of goodness, fre- 
quently repeated, and coming immedi- 
ately from his own hand, endear the so- 
.vereign to his subjects, aud contribute 
.more than any thing to root in their 
. hearts, that filial affection and personal 
loyalty, which are the sure establishment 
of a prince.” 
In the course of what I have to offer to 
the House, though I may sometimes be led 
. to illustrate the subject by analogies from 
the law of England, I shall certainly found 
-my right to prevail in what I propose, 
upon the Jaw of Scotland alone, because, 
by that Jaw alone the legality, justice, 
, and ‘discretion of the sentences in question 
{ VOL. XXX. ] 
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are to be judged. In doing this, I shall, 
to the utmost of my power, avoid discus- 
sions purely technical, not because tech- 
nical accuracy does not secure substantial 
justice; for upon that subject I never can 
forget the wise and powerful sentiment of 
an eminent judicial character (abe Thur- 
low) whose unremitting, intelligent, im- 
partial, and gratuitous administration of 
justice in appeals in the other House of 
parliament, Scotland will continue to feel 
with endless gratitude. That great and 
enlightened person is reported to have 
said, ‘* The forms of law are the fences of 
justice.” As such they are doubtless to 
be considered, and as such I must call 
them to my aid; but I will call them in 
aid spariggly ; because too strong a lean - 
ing to that sort of argument might be 
misplaced in addressing a numerous and 
popular tribunal like this House; and the , 
object which I wish to attain, may be ac- 
complished without pressing upon that 
part of the subject to an excessive de- 
gree. 

The question which I bring forward 
has nothing abstract in it. It is a great 
practical question, upon a most impor- 
tant judicial decision. The first con- 
sideration being the legality of the sen- 
tences, my opinion with respect to that 
legality shall endeavour to make 
out, by maintaining the three following- 
propositions: First, That the crimes set 
forth in the indictments against Thomas 
Muir, and Thomas Fyshe Palmer, are 
what the law of Scotland terms Leasing- 
making, which, by the English law, is a 
misdemeanor, in the nature of a public 
libel, tending to affect the state; and the 
indictments charge no other offence what- 
ever. Second, That the punishment of 
transportation cannot by the law of Scot- 
land be legally inflicted for the crime of 
Leasing-making or Public Libel. The 
Scots act of Queen Ann, (1703, c. 4.) 
having appropriated to that crime the pu- 
nishment of fine, imprisonment, or banish- 
ment; under which pain of banishment, 
transportation is not included. And that 


the annexing the pain of death to the re- 


turn from such transportation is an ag+ 
gravation not warranted by law; the pu- 
nishment of death being expressly taken 
away by the statute of 1703. c. 4. and no 
statute has passed since that time which 
varies or alters that law. Third, That if 
the acts charged in the indictments do not 
constitute the crime of leasing-making, or 
public libel, the indictments charge no 
[5C], | 
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crime known to the law of Scotland: 
First, because there is no such erime 
known to the law of Scotland at common 
Jaw, as sedition constituting a distinct 
and separate offence: and these offences 
‘do not fall within the statutory seditions. 
Secondly, because if there is such a:crime 
at common law, these indictments do not 
charge it, and it would be contrary to law 
to punish that offence by transportation ; 
and not warranted by law to inflict the 
pain of death for returning from such 
transportation. | 
' To explain the first of these proposi- 
tions, it may be necessary to state, that a 
_ Scots indictment professes to be a perfect 
syllogism: the first or major proposition 
‘sets forth the crime; the minor proposi- 
tion asserts the facts with time and place, 
which the accused is charged with having 
‘committed ; the conclusion drawn is, that. 
he is guilty of the crime charged. Here 
this material observation arises, that how- 
ever wide the range of the major proposi- 
tion may be, the matter charged in the 
minor proposition must be understood to 
restrict it, upon this sound principle of 
daw and common sense, that a person can- 
‘not be found guilty of more than he is 
charged to have done; and that what he 
is supposed to have done, is contained in 
the minor proposition. There is another 
observation equally material, viz. That as 
the major proposition contains the state- 
ment of the crime, so the facts set forth 
in the minor proposition, must be such as 
to constitute the crime set forth in the 
Major proposition, and no other; and 
above all, that the minor proposition can- 
aot legally contain facts, establishing a 
‘higher crime than that set forth in the 
major proposition. Under these observa- 
‘tions I contend, that the indictment 
against Mr. Muir contains no charge but 
that of leasing-making, or public libel 
against the state. | 

In reading the indictment, the House 
will perceive, that I read from the printed 
trial. But 1 am not only sure of its accu- 
racy by having compared it with the office 
copy of the record, which I have here 
‘before me, but I may observe, now, once 
for all, that there were three accounts of 
the trial of Mr. Muir published; that 
which I shall quote from, is the trial-pub- 
lished by Mr. Creech, which, from the 
motto on its title page, and from the intro- 
duction, is evidently meant to bear against 
the prisoner, and to be partial to that 
Side which has not mercy for its object. 


+ 
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The indictment sets forth, in the major 
‘proposition, ‘‘ That it is criminal to excite 
disloyalty by seditious speeches and ha- 
rangues; more especially when such 
speeches and harangues are addressed to 
meetings and convocations brought toge- 
ther by no lawful authority, and uttered 
by one, who is the chief instrument of 
calling together such meetings.” What 
is stated in the first part of this proposi- 
tion is nothing more than Leasing-mak- 
ing; namely, the 5 eran words tendin 
to excite discord between the king an 
his people. ‘The other part of the propo- 
sition, that is, the doing so before unlaw- 
ful convocations, in calling of which un- 
lawful convocations the person haranguing 
-was the chief instrument, is mere mat- 
ter of aggravation. First, it is so laid ir 
the indictment, for it is introduced under 
words of aggravation; next, it is the pro- 
per form and mode of pleading such mat- 
ter, and is laid down to be so in the law. 
authorities of Scotland; and lastly, it is 
so held to be, by the lord justice clerk in 
delivering judgment in this case, upon 
the relevancy of the indictment. . As to 
the first, it requires no argument to prove, 
| that the words in the indictment, “ more 
especially,” which apply to all. the clause 
that relates to convocating. the people, 
are words of mere aggravation; and not of 
substantive charge. As to the second, it 
is established upon the authority of Sir 
| George Mackenzie, to be the rule of 
| pleading, to lay the crime of convocation 
as agpravating matter only. Sir George 
Mackenzie, is an author to whom I shall 
have frequent occasion to refer. He may 
be said to be almost the only authority, 
as a text writer, on the criminal law of 
Scotland ; he was a man of considerable 
talents and great acquirements; and his 
works are both various and eminent. 
But his object was, to raise himself by the 
patronage of the duke of Lauderdale, and 
those persons who governed Scotland 
during the disgraceful reign of Charles 2d. 
a period which stains the purity of public 
justice and. national honour. He wasa 
tool of the worst of ministers, and the 
apologist of all the unconstitutional acts of 
that unhappy era; yet, beth a° 3 lawyer 
and an historian, I must rely upon him as 
supporting the case which | undertake to 
prove. And it will not be denied, that 
when I quote Sir George Mackenzie, I 
quote an authority constantly cited in the 
Scots criminal courts. Such an author 
may with propriety be styled an unwilling 
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witness in such 4 cause as I have to bring 
before you. But if he proves my case, 
like every case proved by an unwilling 
witness, the cause receives additional 
strength, the argument additional confir- 
mation. Upon the subject of convocating 
the people, Sir George Mackenzie in his 
title Sedition, says, ‘‘ The crime of simple 
convocation is ordinarily pursued before 
the council, and is seldom punished 
either by the council or justice court, as 
crimen per se, but as the agreging* quality 
of a riot, or other crime+.” So that the 
nature and quality of the act of convoca- 
tion is by law matter of aggravation ; and 
of course, is properly laid in the major 


proposition of the indictment, under words. 
| try. The second or middle clause is of a 


of aggravation. 

The latter part of the major proposition, 
which sets forth the circulating seditious 
writings, or reading them aloud to meet- 
ings, does not charge the convocating 
those meetings, either as a substantive 
fact, or as aggravating matter; therefore, 
on that part of the proposition, it is impos- 
sible for the defenders of the judgment to 
rely. ‘Taking the case then on the major 
proposition alone, I deny that there is any 
thing there stated which raises the crime 
above leasing-making or public libel. 
Let ussee next, how it stands under the 
minor proposition. The minor proposi- 
tion sets forth, that Thomas Muir did, at 
certain times and in certain places, “ in 
societies of reform, which societies he was 
the chief'means of instituting and forming, 
harangue such meetings, propagate cer- 
tain doctrines,” &c- Here the act of convo- 
cation, or assembling the people, is not 
charged either as a substantive crime or 
as aggravation; but he is merely charged 
as being a chief means of instituting the 
societies of reform; which cannot mean 
the calling them together for the particu- 
Jar criminal purpose charged in the in- 
dictment ; but as being a person who insti- 
tuted or gave birth to the societies for the 
general purposes of reform. So that even 
if the major proposition ‘alleged another 
crime than leasing-making, and that the 
aggravating matter could be changed into 
a direct allegation of sedition, the minor 
proposition has restricted it by not alleg- 
ing it all; for the saying he instituted the 
Society, can never be held to mean, that 
be convocated the people. 

But observe, lastly, what the court says 


. Agre, ing means aggravating, 
T Criminals, p. 1. t. 7.13, 


Trials of Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer. 
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upon it, in pronouncing on the relevancy, 
of the libel; a proceeding which always 
takes place in Scotland previous to the 
trial of the accused. ‘Lhe lord justice 
clerk says, *‘ the crime with which the in- 
dictment charges the panel is—-that of ex- 
citing discontent among the people ;—of 
endeavouring to create a rebellion ;—of 
feloniously disseminating wicked and se- 
ditious publications, ‘and advising their 
perusal.” There are in this judgment 
three clauses; the first and third cannot 
be construed to rise an iota higher than 
leasing-making. The exciting discontent 
and disseminating seditious publications 
are precisely and accurately the crime of. 
libel affecting the government of the coun- 


different nature, the endeavouring to cre- 
ate a rebellion. Now I contend that that 
crime does not stand charged on the face 
of the indictment, and that from the very, 
nature of the thing it cannot. There is’ 
no charge in the indictment of a conspi- 
racy to excite sedition, or raise insurrec- 
tions. There is no charge of individual 
acts to incite insurrection—There is there- 
fore no misdemeanor alleged which can 
by any construction be brought within the 
second clause of the judgment, even if re- 
bellion could be construed to mean no. 
more than an insurrection, or a seditious. 
commotion. But what is rebellion? It 
is treason. What is the endeavour to excite 
it, if committed? It is the crime of ac- 
cessary to treason. The treason laws of 
England are extended to Scotland, and 
by that law there is no accessary in trea- 
son, all are principals: therefore the in- 


| dictment must charge the crime of treason 


which is not pretended, or the middle 
clause of the judgment of the lord jus- 
tice clerk falls to the ground. The re-~ 
levancy of the libel therefore rests on the 
first and third proposition exciting discon 
tent, and disseminating seditious works, 
which are mere leasing-making. I am 
therefore entitled to conclude that I have 
the judgment of the court with my con- 
struction of what the indictment charges: 
and Iam, upon clear principles of law, 
entitled to say, in the terms of my first 
proposition, «© That the crime set forth in 
the indictment against Mr. Muir, ts lea- 
sing-making, and that the indictment, 
charges no other crime whatever.” —As to 
the indictment against Mr. Palmer, the 


‘same argument applies, with this material 


additional observation, that in that indict- 
ment not one word is stated respecting @ 
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convocation of the people; but the cue 
ple act of publishing what is termed a 
seditious libel, is there charged; conse-| 
quently the case, which is clear with re- 
spéct to Mr. Muir, must remain without a 
doubt in the instance of Mr. Palmer. 

It being established, therefore, by these 
arguments, that the crime charged against 
these gentlemen is leasing-making only, 
it remains to be shown, according to my | 
second proposition, “ That the punish- 
ment of transportation cannot, by the lew 
of Scotland, be legally inflicted on that 
crime; the statue of 1703, chap. 4. having 
enacted the punishment of banishment, 
it which transportation is not included ; | 
and that the annexing the pain of death 
on return, is an aggravation not warranted 
by law; the punishment of death being 
taken away by the statue of 1703; andno 
Jaw having passed since that time te vary 
or alter the enactment of that statute.” 
_ In order to understand the argument 
upon this proposition, it is necessary to 
énter into the origin and history of the act 
of 1703, tespecting leasing-making. The 
history of any act of parliament is an or- 
dinary and legal clue by which to unravel | 
ifs meaning; but it is peculiarly calculated 
to explain the construction of acts which 
telate to the state and government, and 
most particularly suited to expound this 
statute, which is the master-key that un- 
focks and discovers this repository of 
doubtful legality and unpreeedented seve- 
_ rity. The act of 1703, chap. 4. derives its 
erigin directly from that charter of liberty 
which passed in Scotland at the period of 
the revolution, termed the Claim of Right, - 
and which corresponds. to the Bill of 
Rights in this country. 

___ Sir, it is impossible to allude to that pe- 

riod of Scots history, without paying a 
due tribute of praise to those who led the 
way in that great event. They did not 
spend their time in metaphysical disquisi- 
tions upon the abdication of the crown, 
Hut dt once decided, in the phraseology of 
that country, that it was forefaulted. ‘The 
oppression of individuals and the infringe- 
ments of liberty, which preceded the re- 
volution in England, likewise preceded 
that event in Scotland. If England had 
her Sidney and Russell, Scotland had her 
earl of Argyle. The history of that ex- 
traordinary personage ig so well known, 
that it were almost unnecessary to enlarge 
tipon it, did it not mark the origin of a 
inost important clause in the claim of rivht, 
From which J will show the act of 1703 to 


.people of Scotland, by the 
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be derived, The carl of Argyle, in the 
year 1681, or 1682, was tried for leasing. 
making,* because he had given a consci- 
entious explanation of an unconscientious 
test, attempted to be imposed upon the 
tyrannical go- 
vernment of the duke of York in the reign 
of Charles the 2nd. Mr. Hume, in de- 
scribing the injustice and illegality of 
that trial, says, “It is needless to enter 
into particulars, where the iniquity is so 
apparent, Though the sword of justice 
was displayed, even her semblance was 
not put on, and the forms alone of law 
were preserved, in order to sanctify, or 
rather aggravate, the oppression.” The 
earl was found guilty by a jury of his 
peers, and sentenced to death by the court; 
but he made his escape from prison. He 
returned afterwards to Scotland in the 
reign of James the 2nd, and was (to 
fill the measure of judicial iniquity) exe- 
cuted upon the old sentence of 1681. But 
when the period of the revolution arrived 
those who accomplished that great event 
were anxious to prevent a repetition of 
such aggravated and’ enormous oppres- 
sion. ‘They inserted it as aclause in the 
claim of right, « That the causing pursue 
and forfeit persons upon Stretches of old 
and obsolete laws, upon frivolous and weak 
pretences, upon lame and defective pro- 
bations, as particularly the late earl of 
Argyie, are contrary tolaw.” This short 
but expressive and important clause was 
considered as a security, and did for some 
time operate as a security, against the 
oppression of the crown through the me 
dium of criminal prosecutions; but the 
state of Scotland soon changed. An at- 
tempt was made by the Scots to establish 
@ colony on the isthmus of Darien, which 
was strongly resisted by the ministers of 
the crown. The eagerness and zeal of 
the people of Scotland, in support of this 
favourite measure, led to many acts and 
publications reflecting on the government 
and the parliament. A trial took place+ 
in 1701, in which doctrines subversive of 
liberty and justice were held by the crown 
lawyers. The obsolete laws condemned 
in the claim of right, in the case of ‘the 
earl of Argyle, were attempted to be re- 
vived, the effect of which was, indeed, pre- 
vented in the particular instance, by the 
jury, who had the good sense and spiri 


* See his case in Howell’s State Trials, vol. 
8, p. 843. | 

+ Arnot’s Criminal Trials, page 91. The 
case of Achmouty and Thomson. 
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to acquit the accused persons: but those 
who loved their country, felt the danger, 
and saw with alarm, a most material ar- 
ticle of their ‘liberties directly aimed at. 
That illustrious Scots patriot, Fletcher of 
Salton, who had returned from banishment 
and persecution, was daily engaged in 
defending the liberties of his country in 
parliament, and it is hardly probable that 
such an attack upon them as this, could 
haveeseaped his vigilance. It is material to 
observe, too, that the parliament of Scot- 
land, on the same day that the act con- 
cerning leasing-making passed, had the 
ciaim of right immediately under its consi- 
sleration. This factis proved frem the collec- 
tion ef the Scets acts of parliament, by 
which it appears, that the statute which im- 
mediately precedes the aet concerning leas« 
ing-making, is anactmaking it high treason 
to alter or innovate the claim of right, or 
any article thereof. Then follows the 
act concerning leasing-making, in these 
words; ‘* Whereas the said laws, have 
been liable to stretches, and that in respect 
of their generality and the various con- 
structions they may admit; they may be 
as to the aforesaid capital punishment, of 
dangerous consequence; her majesty, 
with the advice of the estates, &c. doth 
therefore abrogate in all time coming the 
sanction and pain of death and confisca- 
tion, and ordains that the punishment of 
the crimes therein mentioned shall here- 
after be arbitrary, that is, by fining, im- 
prisonment, and banishment. But if the 
party be poor and not able to pay a fine, 
then to be punished in his body, life and 
limb always preserved.” 

The origin and nature of this act then 
is clear and indisputable. By the evident 
history of the times, namely, the eppres- 
Sive and unconstitutional doctrines con- 
tended for in the crown prosecutions of 
that period, the zeal of the people in the 
Darien cause, and the contemporaneous 
consideration of the claim of right as well 
as the similarity of the language of the 


two statutes, the act of 1703, chap. 4. ap-. 


pears to derive its descent, lineally, from 
that important clause of the claim of right, 
which took its rise in the trial of the earl 
of Argyle. The two characters which it 
bears—its character as a penal law, and 
its character as a law of privilege, con- 
nected with the liberty of the subject,— 
unite to enforce the same construction. As 
a penal law, every word is to be construed 
strictly, upon that important principle of 
criminal juriaprudence, the safety of the 
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accused. As derived from, and connected 
with, the claim of right, it is to receive 
an interpretation favourable to the privi- 
leges of the people; which requires, that 
in its construction it should be limited to 
the strict sense and meaning of the words, 
for the privilege of the subject, under this 


‘gtatute, is the. limitation and restriction 


ef punishment. There is another obser- 


vation of material consequence, in the 
consideration of this.act. It leaves the of- 
_ fences exactly as they stoed by the former 
, Statutes, but it alters the punishment by 

rhitigating its severity. It is therefore to 


be construed in such a manner, as will 


give full effect to that spirit of lenity and 


mitigation, and of two doubtful interpre- 
tations that is always to be preferred by 
which severity is abridged. | 


Under these observations, let me now | 


consider what the word banishment means 
im general, what it means by the law of 
Scotland, and what it particularly means 
in the act of 1703, chap. 4. That it does 
not mean transportation (the punishment 
inflicted in the cases under consideration ) 
I pledge myself to prove bv every species 
of evidence by which any position of law 
can be ascertained; from the lowest cir- 
cumstance of proof, the common accep- 
tation of the word in common language, 
to the very highest—The language of the 
legislature in acts. of parliament. It is 
necessary here to make a preliminary ob- 
servation, namely, that there is now, and 
was formerly, great inaccuracy and want 
of precision in the use of words in Scot- 
land, even in the courts of law, conse- 
quently it may appear in some instances, 
from the mode of using the words banish- 
ment and transportation, both in the sta- 
tutes and the cases, that it is doubtful 
which is meant; it is therefore not the 
word taken abstractedly, or by itself, by 
which we are to construe its meaning, 
but it is to be construed by the context 
and relation in which it stands. By ba- 
nishment I mean mere expulsion from the 
society, country, or realm, to which the 
expelled person belongs; leaving every 
other country open to his approach, with- 
out restraint. | | 

“ Round the wide world in banishment we 

roam, 
Forced from our fertile fields and native 
home.”* 

By transportation I mean not only 

the expulsion of the person transported 


* Dryden, 
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of banishment. The expression is used. 
likewise, in a statute of the 39th Elizabeth. 
whereby certain vagrants are enacted. to 
be banished. But although it does not 
exist in this country, as a punishment in 
the ordinary course of criminal justice, 
it is to be found, in bills of pains and pe- 
nalties, as in the cases of lord Clarendon 


from the realm or society to which he be- 
longs, but his being sent to another place 
which he cannot quit, and in which he 
must remain, in a situation of servitude, 
as in America formerly ; or under a mili- 
tary despotism and servitude, as at 
Botany Bay now. * The one is simple 
expatriation with the power of going any 
where, but deprived of the power of re- | and the bishop of Rochester. In all these 
turning home. The other is expatriation | cases it has a distinct meaning, and is. 
with the aggravation of being sent. to a | clearly a distinct and different punishment 
stated place, in a situation of servitude | from transportation ; so that the essential 
and confinement in that place. This dis- | distinction, for which I contend, between 
tinction, Sir, I beg may be kept in mind, | the punishment of simple banishment and. 
. because in the decided cases of the Scotch | the aggravated banishment of transporta-. 
courts, and in the acts of the Scotch | tion, which has confinement to a place,. 
arliament, it will appear, that the words | servitude, and other circumstances of in- | 
aniahed to the plantations, banished to | creased severity, superadded, is recog~ 
the West-Indies, banished to America, | nized in established systems of law. 
are frequently used ; but though the word | _ 1 shall presently show in what manner 
banished is used, yet I admit that, where | this distinction arose in the law of Scot- 
it stands conjoined with the place of trans- | land, from which it will clearly appear,. 
portation, the thing done is what is under- | that according to the sound exposition 
stood now ia Scotland, and has been al- | of the statute of 1703, chap. 4. the word 
_ Ways understood in this country, to be | banishment as used in that statute, means 
transportation. | , empie expatriation from Scotland, and 
_ It will not be supposed, I am sure, by | nothing more. In order that I may ren- 
any person who knows the history of | der this evident, it is necessary to state 
these punishments, that there is any thing | shortly, the history of the punishment of. 
theoretical in this doctrine; it ‘is one | transportation as connected with the his- 
which is to be found both in the Roman tory of the country and of its law. During 
law, and in the law of this country. In | the early periods of the Scotch govern- 
the Roman law, there were three distinc- | ment, it is impossible that there should 
tions ; the aque et ignis interdictio ; the | have been any such punishment as trans- 
relegatio ; and the ienotbitss in insulam, | portation. For transportation infers the 
The first.was perpetual banishment, with- | existence of some place, territory, or co- 
out restriction as to place, but expatriation | lony, under the dominion and authority of 
from Rome for life; the second relegatio, the governing power, and out of the mo- 
was banishment, to a place appointed, ther country, to which a criminal can be 
without servitude; the third, deportatio | Sent, as toa situation of servitude and 
zz thsulam, precisely answers to trans- | confinement. Now the condition of Scot- 
ortation as it is now understood in Eng. | land admitted of no such thing, until the 
and. In England, banishment seems to | end of the last, and beginning of the pre- 
have been a punishment unknown to the | sent century, when the Darien colony was 
common law, yet the term is used by lord | set on foot: for it will not be said, that 
Coke [2nd Institute, 201,] and abjura- . the settlement of the Scots in the pro- 
tion of the realm for felony is in the nature | Vince of Ulster, in Ireland, after the ac- 
—_—_______________. | cession of James the 1st to the throne of 
* In governor Philip’s instructions to Mr. | England, afforded the means of trans- 
King, commandant of Norfolk island, page | portation. The authority of a court can- 
73 and 74, it is said, “ the convicts being the not exceed the bounds of its jurisdiction ; 
servants of the Crown, till the time for | therefore, there can be no transportation | 
ee raed oe. saeeter is expired, their,la- | by the authority of the court, because its 
ee Deer Ine PUD: jurisdiction is restricted to the bounds of 


You are not to permit any intercourse, or : : 
trade, with any ships or vessels that may stop the ier » To eoneenute the punish- 
at the island, whether English, or of any other | MeMt Ot transportation, there must ei- 

ther be an act of the legislature (as I 


nation, unless such ships or vessels should be : 
in distress.” Vide also the act of 27 Geo shall show by -and-by was the case in Eng- 
the land) or an,usage of the courts, and an 


Srd chap. 2. establishing martial Jaw as } , : 
Jaw of the settlement. acquiescence of the legislature ; which I 
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shall show immediately to have been the 
case in Scotland. 

If this doctrine required to be proved, 
or illustrated, it is only necessary to refer 
to avery recent case, which arose upon 
the sheriff of a Scots county, inflicting the 

‘sentence of transportation. When a right 
hon. gentleman over against me (Mr. 
Dundas), was solicitor-general for Scot- 
land, a prosecution was instituted before 
the sheriff of the county of Haddington, 

for theft, sheriffs in Scotland having juris- 
- diction in capital cases. The prisoner 
was found guilty, and the sentence pro- 
nounced by the sheriff was transportation. 
The matter was carried before the court 

of justiciary by the convict, there being 

an appeal from the sheriff’s court to the 
court of justiciary. It was argued by the 
right hon. gentleman, as counsel for the 
crown, in favour of the sheriff's power to 
transport. It was argued for the convict 
by Mr. Blair, the present solicitor-general 
for Scotland. The court of justiciary 
decided in favour of the convict, and held 
that the sheriff could not inflict the sen- 
tence of transportation, because his coun- 
ty limited his jurisdiction. It then ad- 
judged that the sentence of transporta- 
tion must be reversed; but inasmuch as 
the party had been found guilty, by the 
verdict of a jury, the court of justiciary 
sentenced him to be banished. [ Maclau- 
rin, p. 367.] This case, then, establishes 
two material points; first, it shaws, that 
‘transportation is limited by jurisdiction, 
so that in the oftiginal state of Scotland, 
there could be no transportation ; next it 
proves the distinction which I contend 
for between transportation and _banish- 
ment ; they prevent the sentence of trans- 

ortation from being executed, and they 
inflict that of banishment—that is, they 
set aside the higher punishment of ex- 
patriation, servitude, and confinement to 
a particular place, and they pronounce 
the more lenient, and, therefore, the dis- 
tinct punishment of simple expatriation 
_or exile from Scotland. This case took 
- place so late as the year 1767 ; it clearly 
marks and confirms the distinction for 
which I contend, and it will not be as- 
serted that any competent authority has 
since varied or altered the law. 

This doctrine of transportation, or ba- 
nishment, accompanied with foreign or 
colonial imprisonment and _ servitude, 
which ars one and the same thing, being 
founded in the authority of the state over 
foreign possessions, and controlled by the 


Trials of Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer. 
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defect of power in the courts beyond the 
bounds of the realm is no theoretical fancy 
of mine. It is the genuine result of the 
true principle of jurisdiction, and receives 
confirmation from the authority of sir 
George Mackenzie, [Criminal Law, p. 
266] who says, “ With us, no judge can 
confine a man whom he banisheth, to a 
particular place out of his jurisdiction; be- 
cause he has no jurisdiction over other 
countries, and so cannot make acts of 
pronounce any sentences relative to them.” 
[ Vol. 1, p. 333. ] 

Nothing can be more decisive than this 
authority, to confirm the principle which 
I have laid down, or to show that origi- 
nally there was no transportation by the 
law of Scotland. The question then is, 
how did it become the law? For I admit, 
that to certain purposes, and as the pu- 
nishment of certain crimes, it is now the 
law of Scotland to transport. But I con- 
tend that it is not the law as applicable to 
the crimes charged on Mr. Muir and Mr. 
Palmer.  S | 

The first instance of transportation in 
Scotland was in the year 1666 or 1667. 
It appears from Bishop Burnet’s History 
of his own Times [ Vol. 1, p. ie that the 
tyranny and violence of the earl of Mid- 
dleton and archbishop Sharp had carried 
death and torture to such extremity, 
against certain covenanters whoweretaken 
prisoners in the battle of Pentland Hills, 
that the king wrote a letter to Scotland, cal- 
culated to repress the severities without giv- 
ing up the ministers who had directed them 
to be inflicted. The king said, he approved 


-of all that had been done, but added, that 


there was blood enough shed ; and there- 
fore that the best of the prisoners should 
be set at liberty, and theincorrigible besent 
to the plantations. Thus the executive 
power began by its own authority what 
the privy council (a court as odious to the 
memory of Scotsmen, as the star chamber 
is to that of Englishmen) carried into ef- 
fect with the assistance of that executive 
power; and the crown of both kingdoms 
being worn by one person, by .a kind of 
silent acquiescence on the part of Scot- 
land, the executive government of that 
country was enabled to carry these sen- 
tences into execution, though she had ne 
plantations or dependencies of her own. 
Thereafter the punishment of transporta- 
tion came by degrees to be inflicted by 
the court of justiciary; and I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to show in what man- 
ner the judgments of this last-mentioned 
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court affect my argument. As to the 
privy council of Scotland, I deny the legal 
authority of that court entirely; I have 
therefore made no search into its records 
for the purpose of this case, because they 
ought to be consigned, for ever, to ob- 
livion, as the offspring of tyranny and in- 
gustice. | 
Here again I must observe, that this is 
mo theory of mine, for here again I have 
‘the authority of sir George Mackenzie to 
confirm my doctrine. He says in his vin- 
dication of the government of Scotland, 
in the reign of Charles 2nd p. 344. “ As 
to the sending away the people to the 
‘plantations, it is answered that none were 
sent but such as had been at Bothwell 
Bridge, or in Argyle’srebellion : and it was 
changing a capital punishment into exile, 


which was an act of clemency not of cru-_ 
elty.” This historical remark and apology. 
nat only establishes the origin of the pu-. 


nishment, but shows the crime to which it 


.was applied ; and it will be seen, when I 
come to state the decided cases, that in 


conformity to this idea, there seems to be 


no case less than capital upon the records’ 
oof justiciary, for which the punishment of 


_ transportation has been inflicted; conse- 


quently every case, without a single ex-' 
‘ception 1s a case of mitigation, by ex-. 


- changing the punishment of transportation 
for that of death. 
Before I proceed to state those cases to 
tthe House, I will take the liberty to point 
out the language which the legislature 
of Scotland has spoken on this subject, by 
which the distinction between transporta- 
tion and banishment, on the ground and 
faundatien.on which I have placed it, is 
:Clearly and unequivocally proved, and the 
sword banishment inthe act 1703 made ont 
incontrovertibly, to mean simple expul- 
ssion from the reakm. There are various 
-acts of parliament on this subject. In 
‘the reign of Robert 2nd, it is enacted in 
-certain cases, ut sit bannitus e exul; and 
there is a series of acts from the time of 
James Ist of Scotland, in 1424, to the 
“act in question, in 1703, by which banish- 
-raent is made a punishment. I will not 
“tire you, Sir, with an enumeration of the 
acts, they ere all upon the paper which I 
«holdin my hand, and may be referred to 
_by any gentleman who chooses to examine 
it. Inthe acts sometimes the-expression 
-ig banish, sometimes banish the realm, 
sometimes banish ferth of the :kingdom ; 
but all these expressions, I contend, mean 
‘the same thing, namely expatriation, 
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without confinement or restraint ; and it ts 
evident, from the state of the country, 
that, until the reign of Charles 2nd, they 
could mean nothing else. Among the 
statutes against leasing-making, there is 
one passed in 1609 the object of which 
may seem whimsical, as among other 
things, it makes it leasing-making for 
Scotsmen to abuse Englishmen; now-a- 
days, it might be more necessary to turn 
it tre other way, and to make an act to 
prevent Englishmen from abusing Scots- 
men. This act made the punishment of 
the crimes therein stated fine, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or more rigorous corpo- 
ral pain. Itis a most material statute in 
the consideration of this question, be- 
cause it is the act upon leasing-making 
which immediately precedes the act of 
1703. I need not inform you, Sir, that 
one of the most obvious, and at the same 
time, .one of the soundest rules for con- 
struing an act of parliament is, to look 
back and see what law it altered. If it 
altered the common law, by finding out 
that rule of common law, which it altered, 
youwill be enabledto interpret the doubtful 
words in the statute. Ifit altered an act 
.of parliament, the same rule applies: by 
examining the act which. it altered, a guide 
will be discovered for expounding the 
statute of doubtful meaning. Now, Sir, 
let me request those who are desirous of 
understanding this subject, to look to the 
statutes recited inthe preamble ef the act 
of 1703. They will find the act.to which 
I have just referred, viz. 1609, cap. 9, to 
be the last-mentioned act in that recital. 
This then is the statute which is to guide 
the exposition of the act .in question, not 
only because it is the law immediately 
preceding it, but because it is an act ez 
part materia, upon the same.subject mat- 
ter with that question ; and I need not en- 
large upon it being an inveriable rule in 
construing statutes, that all acts zn part 
materia are to receive a similar construc- 
tien. The act of 1609 makes fine, impri- 
-sonment, and banishment, or more rigo- 
rous corporal pain, the punishment of the 
leasing-making contained in that statute. 
The act of 1703 makes fine, imprisonment, 
and banishment (leaving out more rigo- 
rous corporal pain) the punishment ; 
therefore, upon.the principles just stated, 
‘whatever the word -baniahment means in 
the act of 1609, that must be the meaning 
-of it.in.the act of 1708. For that former 
act is not only the immediately preceding 
law upon the subject of leasing-making, 
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the latter act of 1703, the words in the 
former which go to corporal punishments, 
and retaining those words which relate to 
the other and milder punishment; the 
words retained, therefore, must receive the 
same interpretation in the last as in the 
first statute.. Now, by the act of 1609, 
banishment could only mean simple expa- 
triation, that is, exile from Scotland ; it 
could not mean the aggravated banish- 
ment of transportation accompanied with 
confinement and servitude in a particular 
district, because the court had no juris- 
diction to inflict it, the legislature of Scot- 
land, from defect of foreign colonial pos- 
sessions, had no power to enact it, and 
usage had not in any respect sanctified it. 

But the legislative exposition of the pu- 
nishment does not rest here. There is 
another act of parliament, which passed 
in 1670, cap. 1, which renders it still 
more clear. Sir, I have already referred 
to the state of Scotland during the close 
of the last century. The Violence of the 
government of archbishop Sharp and the 
earl of Middleton on the one hand, and 
that of the fanatics onthe other, produced 
many extraordinary laws. Among others, 
the act of 1670, c. 1, was passed to com- 
pel unwilling witnesses to give the testi- 
mony against their fellow covenanters. 
It is there enacted, that the punishment 
of those who shallrefuse to depone, “ shall 
be fine and imprisonment, or banishment, 
by sending them to his majesty’s planta- 
tions in the Indies, or elsewhere, as his 
majesty’s council shall think fit.” Now ba- 
nishment by sending to his majesty’s plan- 
tations is transportation. If these words 
had not been added, and it had stood that 
the reac for refusing to depone 
should be banishment simply, it must have 
been held, according to every rule of con- 


struction, that the word banishment stand- 


ing alone, did not mean the aggravated 
banishment of transportation, but the or- 
dinary banishment of simple expatriation, 
otherwise there would have been no use 
in adding the words, “ by sending them 
to his majesty’s plantations,” to have given 
it another quality, and thereby raised it 
to the higher punishment of transportation. 
But what removes all doubt as to this in- 
terpretation of the act, is this; the same 
statute goes on to say, ‘' That the depo- 
sition any person may make against ano- 
ther, shall not infer against himself the loss 
of life, of member, or banishment” (without 
the additional words). Now, under the un- 
{VOL. XXX. ] 


Trials of Mr. Muir and Mr. Patmer. 
but the altefation is made by omitting in. 
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qualified expression banishment, is clearly 
meant simple banishment, or expatriatior 
not banishment to a particular place, as in 
the former clause, but banishment from 
the realm of Scotland. The person giving 
testimony, therefore, though he might 
have been punished under this clause, witlt 
any pain inferior to banishment, could not 
have been sent out -of the realm of Scot- 
land into exile. But if the words of the 
statute in this, asin the former clause, had 
been, that the persons making depositions 
under the authority of the act, “should 
not be punished with the loss of life, mem- 
ber, or banishment by sending them to his 
majesty’s plantations,” then the persons 
making deposition might have been pu- 
nished with exile from the realm of Scot- 
land, that is, with simple banishment : bes 
cause the term banishment means no more 
than expatriation; but the superadded 
words, specifying the banishment to be te 
a particular place, namely, the plantations 
converts banishment mto that higher spe- 
cies of punishment, which is understood 
by transportation; consequently if the 
law had been so worded, persons giving 
testimony might have been banished or 
sent out of Scotland ; whereas, as the act 
stands, nobody will contend that the ba- 
nishment even of simple expatriation could 
have been inflicted. The true criterion 
to prove the distinction between transpor- 
tation (or banishment to the plantations) 
and banishment, is to eonsider always 
what the punishment would be under the 
one prohibition, and what under the othier. 
The prohibition of transportation includes 
banishment, but the prohibition of hba- 
nishment itself, excludes the right ta in- 
flict this last-mentioned punishment. This 
act of 1670 therefore shows, that though 
the Scots legislature (from that inaccu- 
rate use of words, which I have before re- 
marked as prevalent even in the courts, 
and parliament of Scotland) did not adopt 
the language, yet it did adopt the distinc 
tion of the English legislature, by enact- 
ing banishment to a particular place, viz. 
to the plantations, to be the punishment 
in one case; while it-excluded banishment 
from Scotland, as the punishment in ano- 
ther. Itherefore contend, that I have es- 
tablished by the highest evidence of the 
law, viz. the language of the legislature in 
acts of parliament, that the distinction be- 
tween the punishment of banishment and 
transportation was in substance perfectly 
known and established in the law of Scot- 
land. | a ae 
[5D] 
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of Scotland on this subject, and such its 
sound construction. It is a singular fea- 
ture in the constitution of the law of that 
country, that the effect and operation of 
statutes may be varied by usage, and that 
a series of judicial decisions will operate as 
a repeal of an act of parliament. If such 
a principle exists, to the extent contended 
for, every part of this discussion becomes 
more important from the consequences 
necessarily resulting from that principle. 
In this stage of the. proceeding, however, 
I have no interest to combat it, because it 
will appear presently, that the cases 
strengthen my proposition; inasmuch as 
they show, that the judicial decisions of 
the court of justiciary, have not varied the 
unishment introduced by the act of 1703. 
But on the contrary, those cases, as far 
as they have gone, have confirmed and 
enforced the statute, and sustain the con- 
struction which I have put upon it. 
. To enable me to judge of the effect 
and full import of this part of the ques- 
tion, I have carefully examined every case 
in the printed books, which has any rela- 
tion to the subject, and I have received 
minute information from the industry of 
persons of knowledge, capacity and accu- 
racy, by an inspection of the justiciary 
records in Scotland, directing that inspec- 
tion to the particular objects in question ; 
and I think I may venture to state, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that in the 
records of the court of justiciary, there 
is Not any instance of the punishment of 
transportation for any crime, but such as 
is by the law of Saeptland punished or pu- 
nishable. with death. It would be endless, 
and of no avail, to go through each case 
 adlearpste especially as the object I 
have in view can be attained by consider- 
Ing the cases under distinct classes. 
The classes.may be distinguished into 
cases that are capital, and cases that 
are less than capital. The first class of 
capital cases consists of those, where the 
' party has been convicted, and the appro- 
priate and legal punishment was death. 
Such as cases of murder, rape, notorious 
adultery (which is death by the law of 
Scotland) assaulting a person in his dwel- 
ling-house, called Hamesucken (which is 
likewise capital by that law) coining, and 
other crimes. In these instances, trans- 
ortation, according to the sense in which 
I haye explained it, has been in use to be 
inflicted by the sentences of the court of 
Justiciary. But as those were all of them 


‘does not affect it at all. 
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cases, where it operated as an alleviation: 
of the punishment which might have been 

pronounced, no argument can be drawn 

trom thence to favour the legality of the. 
sentences in question. The second class 

of capital cases consists of crimes, in their 

nature capital, where the punishment has. 
been restricted, according to the practice 
of Scotland, to a discretionary or arbitra- 

ry punishment. To understand this, Sir, 

it is necessary to observe, that previous 

to the matter being referred to the consi- 

deration of a jury, there is a judgment of. 
the court pronounced, upon what is ealled. 
the relevancy of the libel, or indictment;, 
in which the court determines the nature 

of the crime charged in the indictment, 

whether it is so charged as to be sufficient. 
in law, and what punishment the law an- 

nexes to the crime. It happens fre-- 
quently in the course of this proceeding, 

that the libel or indictment, although the 

crime it charges be a capital. crime, is 

limited to infer an arbitrary punishment, 

that is, any punishment short of death,. 
which the court chooses to inflict. Ip 

such cases as these, the court has been in 

use to pronounce the punishment of trans- 
portation. But this class of cases does not,- 
any more than the former class, affect the 

present question, or disturb any doctrine 

which I have laid down; or.any conclusion 

which I have drawa from the statute law; 

because the original crime being capital in 

its nature, to inflict the punishment of 
transportation was, in this, as in the former 

class, to use the words of sir George 

Mackenzie, in his vindication of Charles 

2nd, mercy and not cruelty. A third class 

of capital cases is, where capital punish- 

ments have been pronounced, but have, 

by compact or pardon, been commuted 

for the punishment of transportation. 

This class of cases cannot shake my argu- 

ment, because what is matter of agree- 

ment cannot affect the law. , 

., Of crimes which might be reckoned on 

as less than capital, there is first of.ajl a 
case of mobbing, tried in the year 1771.* 

In that case it appears, that some of the 

parties convicted were transported. But. 
this, though it seems to form an excep- 

tion to my doctrine, yet, when examined, 

Because, in the 

first place, it is clear law, and law for 

which again I have the authority. of sir 

George Mackenzie, that paritas rationis 

was never held to be a reason for punish~ 


_* Maclaurin’s Criminal Cases, ‘p. 541. 
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ing crimes. But independent of that ar- 
gument, the case to which I ‘now allude, 
is one in which the parties are indicted 
upon the riot act, viz. the Ist of George 
Ist, which extends to Scotland. They 
are indicted too upon other grounds. 
But as far as they are charged upon the 
riot act, they are charged with an offence 
in its nature capital. The verdict is a 
general verdict of guilty, and the court 
does not distinguish, and. could not dis- 
tinguish, in appropriating the punishment. 
Consequently this, which appears at first 
sight a case less than capital, is in fact a 
capital case, and therefore forms no ex- 
ception to the doctrine which I maintain, 
namely, that there does not appear to be 
any case, in the records of justiciary, less 
than capital, in which the punishment of 
transportation has been inflicted. The 
next-case of a crime less than capital 
which occurs, is one of subornation of 
perjury,* which is, in my opinion, deci- 
sive of the whole question. ‘The punish- 
ment inflicted by the court of justiciary 
upon a person convicted of that crime, as 
late as 1738, was banishment, with cer- 
tification, that, ifthe party returned, he 
should be transported. Here then is a 
case less than capital, where the punish- 
ment is arbitrary, that is, er 
where the discretion dictated the punish- 
ment of banishment, and where the greater 
punishment of transportation is to be 
inflicted in case of return ; establishing, at 
a very recent period, not only the grada- 
tion of those punishments, but the dis- 
tinction between them. The remaining 
cases which fall under the class of cases 
less than capital, are of the same nature 
with those which are the object of the pre- 
sent discussion, viz. seditious libel. ‘The 
judgments upon which put this matter, in 
my opinion, beyond the possibility of 
doubt or cavil. 

: Early in the present century (when 
there was a disputed succession, and a de- 
posed family pretending to the throne of 
these kingdoms) there were many prose- 
cutions for offences in the nature of leas- 
_ dug-making, by libelling the government 
‘of the country, and even the monarch 
himself. . One of them happened in 1712; 
it was an indictment for leasing-making, 
against a gentleman for distributing me- 
als, and making speeches in the faculty 
‘of advocates, tending to favour the pre- 
tender.t This indictment never,came to 

* Maclaurin, p. 661. 


4+ Mr. James Dundas, of Ariston: See his | ° 


Case in Howell’s Slate Trials, Vol. 15. p. 715. 
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trial; the diet, as it is phrased in Scot- 
land, was deserted, and the matter was 
never carried farther. But though the 
jury did not try, nor the court pronounce 
judgment on the accused, it is a material 
case in one point of view. It shows, that 
for an offence of this sort (and there is no 
possible difference in the specific quality 
of that crime and of those in question) 
the charge was Jeasing-making, and there | 
was no attempt whatever to lay it as the 
crime of sedition alone, although a convo- 
cation of the people might have been prov- 
ed. The other prosecutions werein 1715, 
or near that period. They are all here 
before me, faithfully extracted from the 
records of justiciary. There are several 
of them, but I will confine my observations 
to two cases. The first, the case of Gra- 
ham, Crawford, and Hogg,* who were in- 
dicted for drinking the pretender’s health 
in the.streets of Edinburgh, with huzzaing, 
and hautboys playing to them all the time. 
They were indicted for leasing-making. 
Sir David Dalrymple was the lord advocate 
who prosecuted them. What he says is 
very material. In his information on the 
relevancy of the libel, which is not a speech 
spoken, but a written paper . maturely 
weighed and deliberately advised upon, 
he lays it down that “ leasing- making is a 
general name for every injury tending to 
sedition or discord ; that the crime does 
not consist in speaking directly against the 
king, but in speaking falsely to engender 
sedition, to the contempt of the king’s au- 
thority, state, and dignity. The laws against 
leasing-making, he says, were anciently odi- 
ous; but since the happy Revolution, that . 
‘crime; amongst many others, has happily 
been removed. What was useful in the 
acts against leasing. making, was preserved 
by the 4th chapter of the act of 1703. 
The bitterness of the punishment is re- 
strained, and so the odiousness of the law 
is taken off.” This was the opinion of a 
lord advocate, deliberately given into the 
court in writing, within ten years after the 
passing of the act of 1703, when all the 
circumstances concerning it must have 
been fresh in his memory, and in that of 
the whole country ; and when the persons 
who framed and passed the law must have 
been still alive. | 

The whole law, or rather the punish- 
ment of the old law, is not only reckoned 
odious, but it is clearly the opinion of sir 
David Dalrymple, that. the alteration 


* See, Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 17, p. 1. 
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brought about by the act of 1703, accord- 
ing to the genealogy which I have as- 
cribed to it, is to be traced tothe Revolu- 
tion ; and that the object which was ac- 
complished, namely, the restraining the 
bitterness of the punishment, and removing 
the odiousness of the law, applied not only 
to leasing-making or libel, but to all crimes 
tending to sedition and discord; for he 
aays, in positive terms, that leasing-making 
is the general name for every injury tend- 
ing to sedition and discord. The punish- 
ment of transportation never entered his 
mind, as one which the court. of justiciary 
could inflict in such a case; because, to 
inflict that punishment, would have been 
leaving the bitterness of the punishment 
unrestrained, and would not have taken off 
the odiousness of thelaw. The judgment 
on the relevancy of the libel under that 
indictment was, finding the panels drink- 
_ Ing the health of king James, and his hap- 
py restoration, relevant to infer an arbi- 
trary punishment. Crawford is found 
guilty by the verdict of the jury, the 
others not: and the sentence inflicted by 
the court was a fine of fifty pounds sterling. 
About the same time, Oliphant, Watson 
and others, magistrates of Dundee, were 
jndicted for drinking the pretender’s 
health, and for stopping the ringing of the 
bells of the town on the accession of 
George Ist.* The libel was found rele- 
vant to infer an arbitrary punishment. 
The jury found them guilty, and the court 
inflicted the punishment of deprivation of 
office, incapability of enjoying office in all 
time coming, and a fine, with imprison- 
ment for one month. 

From these cases, Sir, I have a right 
to draw this conclusion; that the punish- 
ment of transportation is inapplicable to 
the crime of leasing-making, or to any 
€rime tending to sedition or discord, not 
‘only upon the authority of sir David Dal- 
rymple, the lord advocate, and of the 
court which pronounced the judgments, 
but upon this strong and unanswerable 
‘ground, that there is not any instance to 
‘be found in the records of justiciary, in 


‘which: that punishment has been inflicted. 


for such an offence: no one surely will 
pretend to say, that in the then existing 
state of the country, with a Popish pre- 
tender,‘a recent rebellion and the house 
of Brunswiek but newly seated on the 
throne of these realms, in a part of the 
‘nited.kingdom.where the abdicated fa- 


| ¥ Soe Mowsll’s State Trials, Vol. 17, p. 768. 
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mily was known to have many adherents, 
and where some of the parties accused 
were in the actual exercise of magisterial 
functions, the crimes alleged, and proved, 
and punished, were not crimes of a most 
heinous nature and most dangerous ten- 
dency. From these cases, and from this 
deduction, I draw this undeniable con- 
clusion, that, although transportation is an 
arbitrary punishment by the law of Scot- 
land, it is an arbitrary punishment only 
in cases in their nature capital, because 
it is only in such cases that it has been — 
used ; that is, it is an arbitrary punish- 
ment in the scale downwards, but not in 
the scale upwards; that in that country 
as in this, it is a punishment appropriate to 
felonies, not to misdemeanors; that it 
cannot be ranked as an arbitrary punish- 
ment in inferior crimes, because to such 
crimes it never has been epplied—and 
here again I must have recourse to sir 
George Mackenzie, who says, as [ have 
already shown, that paritas rattonts was 
never held by our ancestors to be a reason 
for punishing crimes. A doctrine which, 
being founded in.a sound principle of 
criminal jurisprudence, viz. the certainty 
sh ot ane and safety of the accused, 
ill apply universally; but which is pe- 
culiarly applicable to the understood con- 
stitution of the criminal law of Scotland, 
and is well illustrated by a leading and 
marked distinction between the constitu- 
tion of the criminal. law of that country 
and of this. | 
By the law of England, crimes are di- 
vided into certain generic classes, and it 
might, though not conclusively perhaps, 
be said, that you may reason fram one. 
eneric set of crimes to another; but in 
cotland there is no such distinction. 
There misdemeanor is not the genus of 2 
distinct class of offences; but each offence 
of that sort stands, as it were, on its own 
separate and distinct ground. Thereforein 
reasoning on the law of Scotland, you can- 
not possibly reason from misdemeanor te 
misdemeanor and say, because one misde- 
meanor infers one sort of punishment, an- 
other shall infer that punishment likewise. 
Usage forms a most material part even of 
the crminal code of the law of Scotland. 
The inferior crimes or delicts are all dis- 
tinct and specific, and not generic. 
Usage, therefore, in regulating punish- 
ment, should be permitted to extend only 
to the cases where that punishment has 
been used, otherwise a supposed analogy 
of crimes would leave all arpitrary arid ; 
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ments in the will of the court, and anni- 
hilate all certainty, that most necessary 
ingredient in every system of criminal 
jurisprudence. If the arbitrary punish- 
ment of transportation, therefore, has 
been applied to crimes capital, it is fair to 
say, that it may be applied to all capital 
crimes, because they form a general class. 
But if it has never been the usage to apply 
it to crimes less than capital, it shall not 
at pleasure be now extended to them. 
Nay, Sir, if that could be shown, which 
I believe cannot be shown, I mean, if it 
could be shown that crimes less than ca- 
pital had received that pufishment, I 
should still contend that those crimes 
only to which the punishment of trans- 
portation has been specifically applied 
could be so punished, and that no crime 
or offence to which it never had been ap- 
plied could at this time of day, by the 
will of the court, have that punishment 
pronounced upon it. For example, if 
perjury had been in use to be so punished, 
it would not follow that libel could be so 
punished; if assault had been in use to 
be so punished, it would not follow that 
subornation of perjury could be so pu- 
nished, because the usage which had es- 
tablished the punishment in one case 
could not, by parity of reason, be held 
to extend itto another; and therefore, if 
the crime of leasing-making, or those in- 
juries which lead to sedition and discord, 
has never been punished with trdnsporta- 
tion, that punishment cannot be applied 
to it now. This doctrine, Sir, I persuade 
myself, is founded in sound sense, in 
substantial justice, and in the true max- 
ims of criminal jurisprudence. Sir, it is 
a doctrine material in every view of it, 
particularly in considering those laws 
which have passed in the parliament of 
Great Britain upon the subject of trans- 
portation, because there is great danger, 
by combining the police regulations of 
those statutes with a loose construction of 
the law of Scotland in awarding punish- 
ments, of establishing a system which 
would subvert, by inference, the whole 
system of Scots criminal law. 

Sir, I shall now show, in conformity to 
what I have stated in the close of m 
cond proposition, that no statute of the 
British parliament has altered the law; 
consequently, that the court of justicia 
has no power to pass sentences, which it 
did not antecedently possess; and that 
the law remains now, with respect to the 
crime of leasing-making, and all crimes 
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tending to sedition or discord, precisely 
on the footing on which it was placed by 
the act of 1703. It is unnecessary to 
inform the House, that as to some offen- 
ces, such as taking cloth from tenters, 
and certain offences on the borders, the 
punishment of transportation was en- 
acted in the reign of Charles 2nd, soon 
after the restoration. But the statute by 
which that punishment was introduced 
into the law of England, as generally ap- 
plicable to felonies, is the 4th of Geo. Ist, 
c. 11. That statute proves, that in England. 
there was no such punishment at common 
law, but that it is thecreature of parliament 
and all the statutes prove that transporta- 
tion is apunishment for felonies only. ‘The 
material observation at present, however, 
is, that the act of George the lst ordains 
that nothing therein shall be construed to 
extend to Scotland. The first British 
statute upon the subject of transportation, 
applicable to Scotland, is that of the 6th 
of Geo. 3d, c. 32, and it forms a very ims 
portant part of the present consideration. 
The practice of Scotland, as I have 
shown, had been to adjudge the punish- 
ment of transportation in capital offences, 
from the latter end of the last century, 
viz. from 1670 to the year 1766; when 
this last-mentioned statute sed, with- 
out any legislative authority whatever. 
At this last-mentioned period, it was 
found necessary to pass the act to which 
I have referred, which is material both m 
its title and preamble. It is “* An act to 
extend the 4th of Geo. Ist so far as it 
relates to the more effectual transportation 
of felons, to Scotland.” The preamble 
imports that there were certain provisions 
in the 4th of Geo. Ist respecting the 
contracting for the servitude of the per- 
sons transported, which it would be con- 
venient and necessary to extend to 
Scotland. It therefore enacts, that it 
should be lawful to contract for such 
servitude, so often as any sentence 
cf transportation should be inflicted. 
This act I admit, to the fullest extent to 
which it can be contended, is to be con- 
sidered as a statutory recognition of the 
punishment of transportation by the law 
of Scotland, because it is an act applying 
a regulation of police to a punishment 
supposed, by the very application of the 
regulation, to have a pre-existence. But 
the question is, what did it recognize, 
and how far forth did it sanctify the appli- 
cation of that punishment? I say it 
must be held to have recognized it so far 
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‘as it had been used; and not one hair’s 
breadth farther. Therefore, as the pu- 
nishment of transportation does not ap- 
pear to have been inflicted, in any case 
within the jurisdiction of the court of 
justiciary not in its nature capital, so the 
recognition is limited to capital crimes, 
and cannot be extended to any offence of 
a lower denomination. I admit that it 
sanctifies transportation as an arbitrary 
punishment—but as an arbitrary punish- 
ment for capital crimes only; that is, as 
an arbitrary punishment in mitigation, 
but not in aggravation—or, in the lan- 
guage of sir George Mackenzie, as an 
act of clemency, not of cruelty.. And so 
the act is framed, for it is clear that it 
means only to regulate the punishment of 
capital offences, as is evident from its se- 
cond section. 

Upon this footing, the law stood from 
1766 to 1785, when the separation from 
America, and the impossibility of trans- 
porting to that country rendered the act 
of the 25th of Geo. 3d c. 46 necessary. 
‘That act proceeds upon an act in the pre- 
ceding year, regulating the transportation 
of convicts from England. The object 
of the English statute was, to enable the 
courts to order persons liable to the pu- 
nishment of transportation to be sent to 
such places as his majesty, with advice 
of his privy council, should think fit ; 
and in the speech from the throne, at the 
commencement of the subsequent session 
of parliament, his majesty intimated that 
Botany Bay, in New South Wales, was 
to bethe place. Theact uponwhich I have 
been observing did not include Scotland 
by name, and must therefore have been 
held not to have extended to Scotland.* 
It is in the nature of a mere regulation 
of police, substituting a new place of 
transportation in the room of America, 
to which we could no longer send our 
convicts. The act respecting Scotland, 
viz. the 25th of the king, c. 46, follows 
‘the English act verbatim in its title, and 
accurately in its object ; it must be con- 
sidered, therefore, as embracing the ob- 
ject of police or regulation only, in con- 
sequence of the loss of America, and 
cannot be supposed to have had in 
view any alteration in the penal code 
of Scotland. Of course, it must be con- 
strued so far as to confine its effect to the 


* It is intituled, * An act for the more effec- 
tual transportation of felons, or other offen- 
‘ders.” Itis.24th Geo, 3d c. 56, 
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object of police; and indeed, Sir, it 
would be a most grievous and alarming 
consideration, if it were possible by im- 
plication to make an alteration in the 
principle of the law, where all that was 
meant, was a regulation as to the mode of 
executing a sentence. Hence I contend, 
that the construction of it must be stric- 
tissimt juris, without enlargement by im- 
plication beyond its meaning or professed 
object. Having seen that its object is 
mere regulation of police, let us next 
consider its enactments. It enacts, that 
‘‘when any person shall be convicted’ of 
an offence for which the punishment of 
transportation or banishment beyond seas 
may be inflicted, it shall and may be law- 
ful for the court to adjudge him to be 
transported to whatever place his majesty, 
with advice of his privy couneil, may 
direct.” 
The question then is, does banishment 
beyond seas carry the power of the court 
higher than it stood before? To which 
I have no difficulty in saying, that it can- 
not be so held. Ist. Because it is a law 
of police and must not be permitted to 
alter the criminal code, where that code 
limited punishment to simple banishment 
or expatriation, without the aggravations 
of confinement and servitude attendant on 
transportation. 2dly. Because, applying 
it to the subject under consideration, it is 
to be held, that whatever was the punish- 
ment which the act of 1703 imposed, that | 
is the punishment lawfully to be inflicted, 
and no other mode of exile more aggra- 
vated in its nature. By act of 1703, ba- 
nishment from Scotland only is meant, 
as I have already shown; consequently 
banishment beyond seas, could not be law- 
fully inflicted on the crime of leasing-mak- 
ing, if ;by banishment beyond seas be 
meant the power of detaining the person 
so sent beyond seas in confinement in a 
particular place; and if so, the act of the 
25th of the king, c. 56, does not by means 
of these words make any alteration inthe 
law as to the subject under consideration. 
Next, it is clear that the words, banish- 
ment beyond seas, may fairly be cone 
strued to be synonymous with transporta- 
tion, and to mean the same thing, or to be 
a mere explanation of that word. And 
what confirms me in that opinion is, the 
form and phrase of the act of the 6th 
Geo. 3d. There the word transportation 
alone is used without any expianation ; 
yet every thing which relates to the mode 
of carrying transportation into. execytiany. 
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which can be done under the 25th of the 
king, could have been done under the 6th 
of the king, and therefore the words ba- 
nishment beyond seas, carry the case no 
higher in any respect than it stood before, 
the 25th of the king. It is impossible to 


argue, that if the offences under conside- * 


ration had been committed, at any period 
between the years 1766 and 1785 (that is 
between the 6th af Geo. 3d and 25th of 
Geo. 3d), that there would have been any 
pretence for extending the punishment 
of transportation to leasing-making, or 
to any crime tending to sedition or dis- 
cord under the words of the act 1766, or 
under its general import; and surely ac- 
cidental words of mere tautology shall not 
be construed to have that effect, especially 
when no intermediate case has happened 
to justify a stretch so unthought of, and 
so extraordinary. But, Sir, if these 
words could be construed to have the 
effect of thus altering the law, it is clear 
that it was not the intention of the legis- 
lature to make that alteration; but that 
it is purely the result of an unobserved 
and accidental expression having found 
its way into this act of parliament, viz. 
banishment beyond seas. In that view of 
the case shall it be said, that this House 
will stand by and see a sentence exe- 
cuted under such circumstances ;—war- 
ranted neither by the statute law of Scot- 
land, by the general system of the Scots 
criminal code, nor by the analogies of the 
law of England, without endeavouring to 
stop it in its course ? Other important ob- 
servations arise on the act 1785 ;* for 
example, “ it is enacted, that if the trans- 
ported person shall return to Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, that he shall (upon being 
lawfully convicted) suffer death, as in 
cases of felony, without benefit of clergy.” 
This clause is likewise to be found in the 


act of the 4th of George the first. It is’ 


likewise material to observe that that 
clause is included in all the acts from the 
time of Charles the second, down to the 
25th of the king, c.46. From hence I 
draw this conclusion, that without the en- 
actment of the legislature upon every new 
system of regulation for transporting cri- 
minals, it would not be lawful for any 
court to inflict the pain of death upon 
return; and as parliament has observed 
the same rule in the statutes which relate 
to Scotland, as in those which relate to 
England, I ‘contend, that the observation 


. 


* 25th of Geo. Srd. c. 56. 
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is equally applicable’ to Scotland and to 
England. So that the legislature by. in- 
serting that provision in the act of the 
25th of Geo. 3d shows that parliament did _ 
not think the power would extend to a. 
return from Botany Bay, because. it had 
been enacted in the 6th of Gea 3rd with 
respect to returns from America.—If I 
have been successful in showing that the. 
act of the 25th of the king does not ap- 
ply to the case of leasing-making, or to 
offences tending to sedition or discord, 
and does not vary or alter the meaning of 
the word banishment in the act of 1703, 
it follows as a corollary from that propo-: 
sition, that the punishment of death upon 
return cannot be legally inflicted.— And 
when it is recollected that the view and 
object of this last-mentioned act was to 
repeal the punishment of death, in all the 
cases of public libel or leasing-making, to 
which, by the old laws of Scotland it had 
been applied; and that it enacts, that if 
the party is poor, and cannot pay/a fine, 
he shall be punished in his body, life 
and limb being always preserved ; it con- 
firms that part of my second proposition 
beyond a doubt; viz. ‘“‘ That annexing 
the penalty of death upon return, is an 
aggravation of the punishment, not war- 
ranted by law.” | | 

Sir, there is another most extraordi- 
nary circumstance in _ this sentence; 
which, though I do not rest upon it as 
affecting this “case, fundamentally, yet I 
cannot pass it over entirely. It is a 
powerful instance of the ill consequences 
that arise from the want of an appellate 
jurisdiction. ‘The act of the 25th of Geo. 
3rd suys, if the transported person returns 
to Great Britain or Ireland, he shall suf 
fer death. The sentence says, (and I 
speak from an authentic official copy, for 
in such a case, I could not but distrust 
the printed account, tif found it coin- 
cide in this, as in every thing else, with 
the office copy of the record) I say, Sir, 
the sentence is, that if after being so 
transported, Mr. Muir shall return to, and 
be found at large within any part of Great 
Britain during fourteen years, he shall 
suffer death, as in cases of felony, without 
benefit of clergy. Sa that-the act says 
one thing, the sentence says another. 
The act says, he shall be liable to suffer 
death if he returns to Ireland, or to Great 
Britain: the sentence says nothing of 
Ireland. Sir, the senténce should run 
in the very words of the act, otherwise 


it misleads. Ignorantia jyris neminem 
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excusat, is a principle of ‘law which must 

ervade the jurisprudence of every civi- 
lized nation. Without such a principle, 
Jaws, both ciyil and criminal, would be 
incapable of execution, and therefore it 
behoves courts ef justice the more to 
take care that their sentences run in the 
terms of the law ; otherwise they operate 
as snares to the objects of them. What 
so natural as that the offender should look 
to the sentence only? If he does in this 
case, he might think himself safe to re- 
turn to Ireland; and yet if he returns 
there, he will be liable to be executed as 
@ felon, because ignorance of the law is 
no excuse. For although the sentence 
omits Ireland, the statute includes it, and 
the statute, and not the sentence, consti- 
tutes the law. If, on the other hand, it 
should be contended, that the court in its 
sentence is nos bound to follow the act, 
it then comes to this, that the act is no 
part of the present consideration, that 
the judges probably did not read it, that 
they certainly did not proceed upon it, 
and consequently that the law is not va- 
vied by it: for it cannot be asserted that 
it varies the law, so as to cover the sen- 
tence, and yet that the court is entitled 
to. deviate from the act of parliament 
which makes the law. This, Sir, undoubt- 
edly, is a most serious feature, not only 
m this’ case, but in the whole system-of 
judicial jurisprudence in Scotland, in cri- 
minal matters. In this stage of the ar- 
gument, Sir, I do not hesitate to assert, 
that I have said enough to show that 
grave and serious doubts exist with re- 
gard to these sentences in point of law, 
and that the crime, charged in the in- 
dictment, being nothing else than leasing- 
making, the punishment would follow the 
statute of 1708 ; of which the highest pu- 
nishment is banishment; that no higher 
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First, ‘‘ Because there is no such crime 
known to the law of Scotland, at com- 
mon law, as sedition constituting a dis- 
tinct and separate offence: and the of- 
fences in question do not fall within the 
statutory seditions.” Secondly, “ Be- 
cause if there is such a crime, at common 
law, these indictments do not charge it, 
and it would be contrary to law to punish 
that offence by transportation, and not 
warranted by law to inflict the pain of death 
for returning from such transportation.” 
Of the important and weighty considera- 
tions in this momentous cause, this seems 
to me to be the most weighty in its prin- 
pe and consequences. The other parts 
of the case, are grave and interesting; 
but this, if I am not mistaken in my con- 
ception, oversets the most important 
maxim that is to be met with in the whole 
circle of judicial jurisprudence. The 
maxim to which I refer, is that short but 
material one, that the office of a judge, 
or court of justice, is, Jus dicere, not Jus 
dare, to interpret law, not to make law. 
If the judicial power in any inetance 
usurps the right of making laws, the con- 
sequence must be uncertainty, tyranny, 
and oppression. Yet if the crime of sedi- 
tion, as contended for, under these recent 
cases, exists in Scotland, I will venture to 
assert, that it can stand on no other ground’ 
but that most dangerous assumption of 
the legislative power, by the judicial. 

Sir, Ihave heard that it has been said, 
in: the course of the late proceedings in 
the court of justiciary, ‘‘ That alterations 
in the state of society produce new man- 
ners, that new manners produce new 
vices, and new vices produce new crimes.” 
From which the inference to be expected 
is, that the legislature should regulate and 
provide for their trial and punishment. 
No, Sir, no such thing. The inference 
which has been made is, “« That the court 


punishment could be inflicted, than mere 
expulsion from the realm, that is, from! of justiciary has an inherent power to 
Scotland ; that although the party might | pronounce upon the new crimes, and to 
be carried beyond seas, by the mode of, appropriate such a punishment to them 
executing the sentence of banishment, yet | as they shall think fit.” It would be a 
he could, afterwards, go, at his pleasure, | great relief to me to hear a denial of this 


to any part of the world but Scotland. 
Having thus gone through the second | 

proposition which I had the honour to lay 
before you, in the commencement of what 
T have said, I proéWeed inow to show, ac- 
cording to my third proposition ; “ That 
if the acts charged in the indictment do 
not constitute the crime ofleasing-making, 
er public libel, the indictments charge no 
érime known to the law: of Scotland.” 


representation, But if it was said. then I 
ask whether there ever was a doctrine 
held by the star-chamber, or high com- 
mission court, which went more directly 
to the insecurity and oppression of the 
subject? And yet, without seme such 
doctrine as this, I de net know how the 


‘crime of sedition, as contended for, m 


support of these judgments, can be main 
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There are two classes of statutes rela- 
tive to sedition, besides those against 
leasing-making. The one class relates 
to risings or conventions in burghis, with- 
out authority. It will not be asserted, 
that the cases of Mr. Muir and Mr. Pal- 
mer fall under them. The other class 
relates to conventicles, or unauthorised 
assemblies, convocated for the purpose 
of seditiously promoting a certain hoa 
of church government. They were 
enacted upon the occasion of the reli- 
gious commotions of the last century. 
They are all repealed, expired, or gone 
with the occasion which gave them birth; 
and it would not, at any rate, be said, 
that they apply to the cases of Mr. Muir 
and Mr. Palmer. There being no other 
class of statutory regulations which ranks 
sedition as a crime, its existence, in the 
sense contended for, must rest either on 
the proposition which I have stated, and 
which, I am sure, nobody in this House 
will venture to maintain, namely, that 
the judges may make law, as well as in- 
terpret law; or upon some authorit 
equal to statute, namely, a clear unequl- 
vocal usage, and an acquiescent legisla- 
ture, which may constitute something 
like common Jaw upon the subject. 
Now, Sir, though I cannot have looked 
with my own eyes into the criminal re- 
cords of Scotland, yet I will venture, 
upon the investigation which has been 
made under the direction which I have 
given, to assert three propositions, all of 
which I defy the learned Lord Advocate, 
or any other person, however versed in 
the law of Scotland, to contradict. First, 
I assert, that there is nota single instance 
to be found in the records of justiciary, 
where the crime of sedition has been tried 
distinctly from treason or leasing-making. 
Secondly, That there is not a single in- 
stance of sedition, indicted, tried, and 

unished as a crime at common law, by 
itself. Thirdly, there is not a single in- 
stance of sedition being punished with 
transportation. 


All these propositions are conceived in 


a negative form: yet, bold as it is thus 
to assert negatively, I have no difficulty 
in asserting them. If these facts cannot 
be contradicted, I am then entitled to 
say, that there is no one requisite which 
can bring the crime of sedition, and the 
unishment of transportation for that 
crime, within the principle of common 
law ; for if there is no instance of an in- 
dictment for the crime by itself, and none 
[ VOL. XXX.] 
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of the punishment of transportation hav- 
ing been inflicted, even, when it has been 
indicted for, in conjunction with another 
offence, there cannot have been any ac- 
quiescence or usage to establish its ex- 
istence as a distinct indictable crime. 
The only other offence, to which the 
term of sedition is applied, is the crime 
of seditio regni, which was a crime of a 


higher nature, and amounted to treason. 


It is clear, from one of the most ancient 
authorities in the law of Scotland, the 
Regiam Majestatem, book 1. chap. i. § 4 
and 5, book 4. chap. i. § 2 and 5, that 
sedition, or seditio regnz, was a crime con- 
sisting of acts, and not of words, aiming 
at the overthrow of the king and govern- 
ment; and that it fell within the descrip- 
tion of treason, and was considered by 
sir George Skene, a lawyer and antiquary 
whose authority will not be disputed, 
as treason. It appears from sir George 
Mackenzie’s Criminal Law, book 1. tit. 
7. on sedition (as I have already had oc- 
casion to show, in reasoning upon the 
form of the indictment) that there is a 
clear distinction between the sedition, 
which amounts to treason, and the sedi- 
tion which is analogous to riot ; he terms 
this last, as I have already stated, simple 
convocation, and says it is not held gene- 
rally to be crimen per se; and he lays it 
down distinctly that there is no gradation 
between the sedition of treason, and the 
sedition of simple convocation of the 
lieges, * so that there is, not only, no 
case to support the crime and punish- 
ment of sedition, as distinct from leasing- 
making, but all the general doctrine 1s 
decidedly adverse to the possibility of 
such a distinction. It seems as if all 
crimes against the state in Scotland had 
their origin in statute, and that between 
seditio regnt, which is treason, and leasing- 
making, or simple convocation, with the 
exception of the statutory crimes within 
boroughs and in conventicles, already 
alluded to, there is no intermediate of- 
fence; a doctrine which is confirmed by 
the opinion of sir David Dalrymple (in 
the case of Graham) in 1715, to which — 
I have already referred, and on which I 
will not again enlarge. _ : 
_ Under this part of the law, a very se- 
rious consideration arises. Let us sup- 
pose that the whole state law of a coun- 
try has rested on statute only, and that 
sa he Sea ree eaeers 
* Lieges means the people—those who are 
bound to allegiance. 
[SE] 
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‘any part of the statute law is repealed, 
and nothing put in its place by the legis- 
lature ; is it clear that by this act of re- 
peal, a new crime rises at common law, 
as a necessary consequence of that re- 
peal; and that it rests with the will of a 
court of justice, to ascertain the nature 
of such an offence, and apportion its 
punishment? Such a doctrine would 
completely overset the maxim to which 
I have referred; that judges ought to 
interpret law, but ought not to make 
law. I take it, Sir, that there is a fun- 
‘damental distinction in this view of the 
‘subject, between erimes which are mala 
zn se, and those crimes which are in the 
nature of mala prohibita. In the first 
‘case, the crime would revert to its ori- 
ginal order; in the second, the question 
with me is, whether it would not sink 
entirely, until created again, by an act 
of the legislature. For example, Sir, by 
‘the law of Scotland, murder in trust, that 
is, a school-master or guardian murder- 
ing his scholar or ward, was treason. By 
the treason laws of England being ex- 
tended to Scotland, that crime is no 
longer treason; but it does not there- 
fore cease to be a crime, for this power- 
ful reason — The crime of murder is 
malum in se, and is prohibited by the law 
of nature, which is the common Jaw of 
every civilized community ; consequent 
it returns to that class to which it origi- 
nally belonged, and is triable and punish- 
able as the crime of murder. But it does 
not follow that such is the case with 
crimes of positive institution; and there- 
fore when state crimes have stood inva- 
riably upon statute law, if those statutes 
which created them are taken away by 
Statute, it should seem that the legisla- 
ture which takes them away, must put 
something in their place; otherwise, if 
It is left to the courts of law to act with- 
out statute, the judicial power would be 
confounded with the legislative, and 
judges might, according to their fancy, 
create what crimes, and inflict what 
punishments, they pleased. So that if 
sedition was formerly enacted to be trea- 
son by the law of Scotland, and those 
treasons are repealed or varied by the 
act which made the treason law of Eng- 
land extend to Scotland, the treason of 
sedition is’ of course annihilated, but it 
does not follow that another offence of 
sedition rises at common law.* In no 
EER Nes ore) mieten ne 
* The doctrine here laid down is effectually 
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view of this subject, therefore, can it 
be said, that the crime of sedition exists 
in Scotland, at common law, tanquam 
crimen per se. Far less can the pu- 
nishment inflicted be founded in law, 
for no instance of the punishment of trans- 
portation can be shown, in the re- 
cords of justiciary, in any case of leas- 
ing-making ; and no trial whatever for 
sedition alone, excluding always that se- 
dition which amounts to treason. When 
to this I add the momentous considera- 
tion, that the court of justiciary, in 
which this legislative power is said to 
rest, is a court from which there is no 
appeal, but that it is at once original and 
final, I cannot, for 2 moment, give my 
assent to the doctrine couicaded for, in 
support of these judgments being’ justi- 
fied on the footing of the charge bemg 
for sedition generally, without admitting 
that there exists in this country, which 
boasts of its freedom and its laws, a sys- 
tem of judicial tyranny, as dangerous as 
any that ever was contended for in 
the arbitrary reigns of the race of Stuart. 

Upon the whole, Sir, I feel myself enti- 
tled to conclude, that the legality of 
these judgments is most questionable, be- 
cause the crime charged in the indict- 
ment is merely leasing-making; because 
the statute of 1'703, limits the punishment 
of that crime to fine, imprisonment; and 


banishment, by which word banishment, 


is meant simple expatriation, unaccom- 
panied with the aggravating circum- 
stances which attend transportation, be- 
cause the pain of death is taken away 
by the statute of 1703; and yet by the 
sentences, death is to be inflicted in 
case of return: and, lastly, because there 
is no common-law crime of sedition, taken 
by itself separately and distinctly, nor 
any instance whatever of the punishment 
of transportation for that crime to be 
found in the criminal records of the court 
of justiciary. From all which I ‘draw 
this unanswerable conclusion, that what 
should lead to the reversal of the sen- 


proved, by the conduct of the Parliament’ of 
Great Britain, in assimilating the treason 
laws of England and Scotland. By the 7th 
of Anne, c. 21, sect. 7, it is particularly pro- 
vided, that theft in landed men and other 
crimes, which were treason by the law of 
Scotland, should thereafter be considered as 
capital offences; so that the statute even ex- 
ceeds my position, by not leaving it to the 
common law to punish those offences as mala 
in s¢. . 
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tence in a court of law, upon the ground 
of legal error, should determine this 
House to address the throne for mercy, 
as the only means left to attain the ends 
of justice. I am perfectly sensible, Sir, 
of the unavoidable length of the subject 
which I have thought it my duty to 
bring forward. But the importance of 
the case to the public, and the necessity 
I feel, on my own account, to make out 
every point, ina question which brings 
before you the conduct of a supreme 
court of judicature, in matter of law or 
discretion, make me hope that you, Sir, 
and the House, will continue to me, that 
favourable attention which you have hi- 
therto shown, especially as I can promise 
that the topics which I am now about to 
agitate, are of a more interesting nature 
than that long legal discussion which I 
have been under the necessity of laying 
before you. 

I now proceed to state certain speci- 
alities in the case of Mr. Muir, which do 
not constitute legal error, but which, ac- 
cording to the law of this country, would 
induce a court of justice to grant a new 
trial, and should therefore induce this 
House to adopt the motions with which 
I shall conclude. According to the prac- 
tice of Scotland, if a party is once con- 
demned, however evident it may be that 
he has not been properly tried, he has no 
remedy, but must resort to the mercy of 
the crown, or the interposition of parlia- 
ment. In the case of Mr. Muir there 
has been a mis-trial. First, because evi- 
dence was admitted against him, which 
ought not, according to law, to have 
been admitted. Secondly, because per- 
sons were permitted to pass upon the 
jury, to whom there was a legal ground 
of objection. Lastly, because a witness, 
who was called in his defence, was com- 
mitted for prevarication, prevented from 
being examined, and his testimony with- 
held from the consideration of the jury, 
notwithstanding the interposition and ap- 
plication of Mr. Muir to have him exa- 
mined. It will be necessary, in order to 
make the first of these objections intel- 
ligible, that I should explain to the House 
a circumstance of a peculiar nature in 
the criminal Jaw of Scotland. By that 
law, under an act of the twelfth parlia- 
ment of James sixth of Scotland, and 
first of England, cap. 151, it is ordained, 
‘¢ that in time coming, all criminal libels 
shall contain, that the persons complained 
of are art and part of the crimes libelled, 
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which shall be relevant to accuse them 
thereof, so that.no objection or excep- 
tion take away that part of the libel in 
time coming.” By art is meant, that the 
crime was committed by his contrivance ; 
by part, that he was a participator in it. 
In one word, it is analogous to the term 
accessory in the law of England. From 
the statute just referred to, the person 
charged as principal could likewise be 
charged, in the same indictment, as ac- 
cessory to those very crimes with which 
he was charged as principal. But then 
itis clear, that the charge of accessory 
cannot, by the words of the statute, apply: 
to any other crime than the principal 
crime charged or libelled, nor to any 
other time than the time laid in the in 
dictment. : 
All that the statute does, is to prevent 
the indictment from being defective in law, 
because it contains allegations that the 
party charged as principal, is accessory 
to those very crimes with which he is 
charged as principal. Accordingly, in 
this indictment, Mr. Muir is indicted as 
being art and part in the crimes with 
which he is charged principally. It is 
material therefore to see what the princi- 
pal crimes are of which he is accused, and 
what the time is when he is said to have 
committed them. The acts of criminality 
charged are, having endeavoured, by 
speeches, to inculcate seditious doctrines 
at certain places specified. Having. dis- 
tributed Mr. Paine’s works, certain pas- 
sages of which are set forth in the indict-. 
ment of criminal libel. Having put into 
the hands of one William Muir, a work 
called the Patriot, and having laid befowe’ 
a meeting of the Friends of the People in. 
Edinburgh, the address. of the united 
Irishmen. These are the specific offences 
charged, and the time of committing them 
is set forth to have been in the months of 
September, October, November, and De- 
cember, of the year 1792. It appears 
from the trial that Robert Weddell, a wit- 
ness for the prosecution, was asked, if he 
remembered Flower on the French consti- 
tution, being mentioned by Mr. Muir, and 
what was said of it? Mr. Muir abjected 
to this question, because nothing respect- 
ing that book was charged against him in 
the indictment. The lord advocate con- 
tended that he was entitled to support the 


| general charge of sedition in the minor 


proposition of the indictment, by general 
evidence. Mr. Muir said, he could not 
be permitted to prove the murder of Wil- 
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liam, under an accusation of the murder 
of Jolin; so the inquiry about Flower’s 
book could not be admitted where the 
charge was publishing Paine’s. Mr. 
Creech’s account says, that the Court 
was going to give their opinion, when the 
lord advocate said, he would not give 
them the trouble, as it was a matter of no 
importance. The other accounts of the 
trial say, that the court did give their 
opinion in favour of the evidence being 
admissible under the general charge of 
art and part, or accessory; and that the 
lord advocate then declined proceeding. 
This part of the trial, therefore, only 
shows the tendency of the practice and 
opinion of the court, without forming a 
ground of objection, the evidence not be- 
ing pressed. . But jn the trial. by Creech, 
it appears, that the same principle was in- 
sisted upon by the prosecutor, and ruled 
by the court. Anne Fisher, a menial ser- 
vant in Mr. Muir’s family, says, « That 
she remembers Mr. Muir speaking of the 
courts in this country, and saying a re- 
form was necessary in the court of session 
and uy that there was much non- 
sense in the lords coming in parade into 
Glasgow, and that the court got their 
money for nothing, but passing sentence 
on poor creatures; that after a trial in 
Glasgow, where Mr. Muir was advocate 
for two soldiers, he said, he had told the 
court and jury what they might expect.” 
‘«¢ Mr. Muir here objected to the witness’s 
observations on his slandering the court, 
being admitted as evidence, on the same 
grounds as before, as such a charge was 
not to be found in the indictment.”’ © 

*« Lord Advocate. The question is 
simply this; has the panel done any 
thing feloniously or seditiously against the 
king or constitutional government of the 
country? and to establish this I may 
draw my evidence from every quarter, and 
from every subject, not merely from peo- 
ple in the streets, but from his domestics ; 
nor am I obliged in the indictment to go 
into a full condescendence of facts ; other- 
wise I might have made it large enough 
to have encircled the room.” 

«Mr. Muir.—I mean only to state a 
broad fact, which is, that all criminal in- 
dictments should be particular, and the 
facts specially condescended upon; that 
if I am accused of murdering John, I 
may not be charged with murdering 
James; so for the same reason, if I am 
accused of sedition, the facts intended to 
prove that, must be fully stated.” 
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«¢ The court were of opinion, that the 
has terms of the indictment were suf- 

cient to warrant the questions relating 
to the courts, which were apart of the 
constitution of the country ; that the sta- 
tute, 6th Jac. Ist. allowed other facts te 
be adduced to establish the general crime 
charged, and therefore repelled the ob- 
jection.” 

By this decision, matter was permitted 
to go to the consideration of the jury, 
which upon every principle of law ought 
to have heen withheld from them. And 
here again, sir, I call to my aid, the sup- 
porter of the duke of Lauderdale, and 
the apologist of all the judicial hese fd 
the reign of Charles 2d. Sir George Ma- 
kenzie, in his Criminal Law, title “Art and 
Part,’’ lays it down, that the crime which 
is laid as the principal crime is that alone, 
to which the evidence, under the charge 
of accessory, can apply. But, sir, it 
seems, as it were, an insult upon common 
sense, to have recourse to legal authorit 
to inforce this argument, because it 1s 
founded in the invariable and immutable 
rules of justice, which must equally per- 
vade the laws of all civilized countries ; un- 
less we are to learn now, for the first time, 
that the very first, and most obvious prin- 
ciples of criminal jurisprudence are no 
longer to form a part of the system of our 

enal laws. I assert that the law of Scot- 
and, as well as the law of England, re- 

uires, that a person accused should have 
the crime specially set forth, and the time 
and place of commitment assigned. The 
law of England has been in this respect 
subject to some ridicule, because, though 
a day must be laid in the indictment, that 
day need not be adhered to in proof. It 
is to be remembered, however, that though 
the day laid may be departed from, stilla 
particular day must be proved; so far 
precision is required. The law of Scot- 
land may admit of still greater latitude as 
to time, but even the law of that country 
does require, that some particular time 
should be specified. In the indictment 
against Mr. Muir, the crimes are particu- 
larised, the place of committing them is 
set forth; and it is laid, that they were 
committed some time within the four 
months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, of the year 1792. 
The accused then comes to defend him- 
self against the charge of having committed 
the specified crimes, at the specified 
places, and within the specified time, 
when he finds two words, art and part, 
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introduced into the indictment, under 
which the court think it lawful to per- 
mit evidence to be given of any act he 
may have done, or any words he may 
have used, at any period of his life, in 
moments of domestic privacy and inad- 
vertence, to be proved by a menial servant 
who may have listened at the door, or 
been attending the family in the season of 
careless conviviality. Is it possible that 
a doctrine so subversive of justice, tend- 
ing so directly to mislead the accused 
in his defence, and to take him so per- 
fectly unprepared, can be the law of 
any country that calls itself civilized? 
Or that an act which passed at the very 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
merely to entitle the prosecutor to charge 
the principal as accessory, without ren- 
dering the libel void in law by a defect of 
form, should be eonstrued in the end of 
the eighteenth century to authorize a spe- 
cies of proof; of which the indictment 
gives no notice ? What innocence is safe, 
what virtue is secure under such a system? 
The crimes charged are specific; among 
them there is not a hint of any abuse of 
the courts of law, yet that fact is given in 
evidence; a fact equally calculated to 
prejudice the jury in their verdict, and 
the judges in their sentence. For what 
breast is so armed against prejudice, as 
not to be affected by an attack upon what 
they may conceive to be their dignity and 
justice? The tendency of the fact, there- 
fore, as well as its being no part of the 
crime charged, is an additional reason 
against its being admitted in proof. But 
the fact charged does not fall within the 
time laid, it relates to another period, and 
to matter (if it took place at all) quite 
distinct from that which is the subject of 
accusation. Sir, ifin this extensive and 
various subject there did not exist another 
consideration, I should say, that this 
alone was sufficient to prevent Mr. Muir 
from being transported to that loathsome 
seat of crime, desolation, and military 
despotism. 

I now proceed to state the objection 
respecting the jury which was impanelled 
to try Mr. Muir. It will not be necessary 
for me to consume any part of the time 
of the House, by establishing, that chal- 
lenges to the jury, for cause, in such a 
crime as that under consideration, is com- 
petent to the accused by the law of Scot- 
land, because the conduct of the court 
admits the right to its full extent. If it 
were necessary, or if it should be denied, 
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I am ready to argue it, and to establish it 
from acts of parliament, from precedents, 
and from the authority of Mr. Maclaurin, 
now a lord of session, by the title of lord 
Dreghorn, a most enlightened and liberal 
reporter of Scots criminal cases. When the 
five first jurymen were called to pass upon 
the trial of Mr. Muir, it appears, both 
from the official copy of the trial, and 
from the printed trials before me, that 
Mr. Muir objected to them as members 
of an association called the Goldsmiths- 
Hall association; and that the solicitor- 
general answered the objection. From 
the official copy of the trial it appears, 
that the objection was repelled. In the 
printed trial by Creech, the lord justice 
clerk is made to say, “ that it would go 
to exclude every man who had taken the 
oaths to government.” Sir, I have al- 
ready stated that one of the charges 
against Mr. Muir was the publishing and 
disseminating Paine’s book. Now, Sir, 
one of the declared and express purposes 
for which the society at Goldsmiths- Hall 
was associated was, to counteract seditious 
doctrines. Another object was, to check 
and counteract the measures taken to 
bring about a reform in the representa- 
tion of the people in parliament. As far 
as these objects go, and as far as I have 
yet stated them, there certainly was no- 
thing in the conduct or opinions of the 
members of the association of Gold- 
smiths-Hall, which could have consti- 
tuted a valid legal objection to their be- 
ing upon the jury of Mr. Muir. But Sir, 
that association went a step farther, and 
upon that the objection rests. In the 
first place, they had offered a reward fo 
any person who should discover the cir- 
culators of Paine’s works, in order that 
they might be brought to justice. So that 
the members of that association had actu- 
ally decided upon the guilt of that parti- 
cular act with which Mr. Muir was 
charged, namely, thé disseminating and 
circulating Paine’s works. To admit such 
persons upon his jury, could be attended 
with one event only, his necessary and 
inevitable conviction. It never could be 
imagined that those who had offered a 
reward for discovering the person who 
should circulate that work, in order that 
he might be brought to justice, would fail 
to find him guilty, when they should be 
called to sit in justice upon him; for the 
very terms of their association decided 
upon the criminality of the work, by an 
extra-judicial decision that it was libel- 
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lous. But, Sir, there is still another 

round of objection to the members of 
the Goldsmiths-Hall association. Mr. 
Muir, and other gentlemen who belonged 
to a society for parliamentary reform, 
went and signed the association at Gold- 
smiths-Hall. The association struck his 
name from their book, and in other re- 
Spects, expressed an opinion of the crimi- 
nality of the objects of the society for 
parliamentary reform. The question, Sir, 
1s not whether those objects were crimi- 
nal or innocent; but whether the mem- 
bers of the association had so expressed 
themselves? If they did so express them- 
selves, I venture to say, that there is not 
@ principal of law, or justice, upon which 
it could be pretended, that they were ad- 
missible as jurymen; or, being admitted 
upon the jury to try Mr. Muir, a pretence 
for saying that he had a fair trial. But, 
Sir, Ido not rest on general principles of 
substantial justice, nor on reasons of ana- 
logy to the law of England; I say the 
case has been solemnly and judicially de- 
cided in the law of Scotland. Inthe year 
1635, lord Balmerino was indicted for 
this very crime of leasing-making. The 
trial, though a Scots case, is to be found in 
the State trials.* By the practice of Scot- 
land, when a peer was to be tried, his jury 
consisted partly of noblemen, and partly of 
men of great landed property. Lord Balme- 
rino objected to lord Marshall being one of 
his jury alleging that he had used expressi- 
ons which implied that he considered him 
(lord Balmerino) as guilty. It was left 
to the oath of lord Marshall. Lord Mar- 
shall swore, that he had never used such 
expressions, and he was permitted to pass 
upon the Jury. Lord Balmerino made 
the same objection to lord Dumfries. It 
was put to lord Dumfries’ oath. He 
swore he had never expressed himself as 
supposed. Lord Dumiries was permitted 
to pass upon the Jury. The objection 
was then made to lord Blantyre. It is 
alleged against my lord Blantyre, “ That 
he cannot be upon the assize because he 
had publicly reported to sundry, that the 
panel, in his judgment, was guilty of the 
dittay, and cannot be cleared thereof, 
which they refer to his lordship’s oath, 
who being sworn, said he could not deny. 
that he had spoken such speeches ; where- 
upon he was repelled, and ordained to 
stand aside.” Sir, it is impossible, if I 
had been to invent a case on purpose, that 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 3. p. 591. 
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I could have thought of one more pre- 

cisely calculated to meet every fact and 

principle for which I contend, on the pre- 

sent occasion. The members. of the 

Goldsmiths-Hall association had, to use 

the language of 1635, “ publicly reported 

to sundry, that Mr. Muir was guilty of 
the dittay, and could not be cleared there~ 

of.” For they had resolved and published, 

that the matter with which he was charged 

was a crime, and they had assigned it as 

a reason for striking his name from the 

association, that he had actually. done 

those things which ay had declared ge- 

nerally to be criminal. Sir, the objec- 

tion is no personal reflexion on. the indi- 

viduals who composed the jury, some of 
whom I know intimately, and value sin- 

cerely. A legal objection never can be a 

personal reflexion in any fair or candid 

view of it. I insist then, Sir, that, both 

upon principle and precedent, the objec- 

tion taken by Mr. Muir to the first five 

jurymen, ought to have been admitted, 

and, that not having been admitted, he 
was not tried pursuant to the rules of 
law. If the case had happened in this 
country, he would, upon this ground 

alone, have been entitled to a new trials, 
or in those cases, where the form pre- 
vents a new trial from taking place, the 

execution of the sentence would have 
been suspended, till the legality of, the 
admission had been discussed by all the - 
judges of England. In Scotland the 

usage does not admit of any such pro- 
ceeding, or any such relief; so that the 

only means by which this mis-trial can 
row be remedied, is by the merciful exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the crown in al-. 
leviating or pardoning the sentence which 

has been pronounced. 

The next point to which I mean to call 
the attentiun of the House, is but a word; 
it relates to the evidence of a person of 
the name of William. Muir, who. was 
called as a witness for the prosecution. 
He refused from a conscientious or reli- 
gious scruple to take the oath, upon 
which he was committed to prison, and 
informed by the court, as well as by the. 
learned lord opposite to me, that he must 
remain there for life, for that they knew 
of no law by which he could be liberated. 
Sir, an opinion so preposterous in itself, 
and so contrary to all sound, legal, and 
constitutional doctrine, ought to be 
stated, were it only that it might be 
reprobated. But I state it, because [I 
conceive it likely to have operated, not, 
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only upon that witness, who was after- 
wards persuaded to give up his scruples, 
and take the oath, but because other wit- 
nesses might be intimidated, and conse- 
quently that it is to be considered asa 
circumstance tending to produce an un- 
fair trial.—The next subject of considera- 
tion ‘is, the conduct of the court, with 
respect to the evidence of John Russel, 
who was called as a witness by Mr. Muir, 
in his defence. By the law and practice 
of Scotland, every witness, before he is 
examined upon the principal matter, is 
_ asked certain preliminary questions, to 
ascertain the credit that is due to his 
testimony. One of those questions is 
meant to discover, whether he has received 
partial counsel or advice, as to the evi- 
dence he is to give. I agree that it is ne- 
cessary, that the witness should answer 
the initial questions before he is permitted 
to be examined; that is to say, if he 
were, contumaciously, to refuse to an- 
swer, his testimony could not be received, 
because he had resisted what the law re- 

uires. Were the present case of this 

escription, I should have nothing to offer 
to the House upon the testimony of John 
Russel. The case upon which i have to 
observe is of a very different sort. The 
office copy of the trial, states, “ It being 
observed by the court that this witness 
(John Russel) had been guilty of conceal- 
ing the truth, therefore the justice clerk, 
and lords commissioners of justiciary or- 
dain him tobe carried to prison for conceal- 
ing the truth, there to remain for three 
weeks.” The printed trial by Creech, states 
that “John Russel, merchant, on being 
asked the usual question, ifany body had 
instructed him what to say? replied, that 
he had received general instructions to 
‘tell the truth.—Being asked, where er 
from whom ? said he could not recollect— 
Having produced his. citation, it was 
found to be dated but four days before; 
and. as this conversation had happened 
since that time, he was told, that he must 
certainly be able to recollect some of the 
particulars; but on his still persisting to 
say he could mention nobody’s name 
whe had spoke to him on the subject, the 
lord advocate moved, that he should with- 
draw, and observed, that as there appear- 
ed evident signs of a desire to conceal the 
truth in this man, he hoped their lord- 
ships would punish him by ordering him 
to be committed to prison. Mr. Muir 
was going to say something in. behalf of 
the man; when the lord justice clerk stopt 
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him by telling him he had nothing to say 
in that question; and the court then or- 
dained John Russel to be committed to 
sda there to remain for three weeks, 
or concealing the truth upon oath.” 
From both these accounts, it appears that 
the witness was not rejected for contu- 
macy, but that he was charged with hav- 
ing concealed the truth, in his manner of 
answering to the preliminary questions. 
The prevarication, not the contumacy of 
the witness, was the reason for not exa- 
mining him, and for committing him to 
‘prison. : 
Upon this state of the case (in which 
the records confirms the account contained 
in the printed trial) it is clear upon every 
principle of justice, and upon every tech- 
nical rule of Scots law, that the défen- 
dant was entitled to the benefit of Russel’s 
testimony; and, therefore, refusing to hear 
his testimony constitutes a mis-trial, in so 
far as his evidence might have materially 
affected the verdict of the jury and the 
judgment of the court; and here again I 
must have recourse to the minister of 
Lauderdale’s oppression, to support and 
enforce my argument. Sir George Mac- 
kenzie lays down the distinction between 
competency and credibility in clear and 
‘lela terms, as a distinction well 
nown and recognized in the criminal ju- 
risprudence of Scotland; and indeed it is 
impossible that the distinction should not 
exist, wherever law exists, for it isa dis- 
tinction essential to substantial justice. In 
the 255th page of his Criminal Law, that 
author says, there is one set of objections 
which go to the persons of witnesses, and 
another set of objections which go to what 
they-say ; that is, in other words, there 
are objections to their competency, or to 
their being admitted at all, and there are 
objections to their credit, or to the effect 
which should be given to their testimony. 
Now, Sir, I maintain that the objection to 
the testimony of John Russel went to his 
credit, and not to his competency. Had 
he refused to speak at all, he might have 
been rejected for the contumacy of that 
refusal: but by the very statement of the 
ground of his commitment, it appears that 
this was not the case; for he was com- 
mitted for concealing the truth, as appears 
by the entry in the office copy of the judg- 
ment. If I were inclined to argue ‘the 
question upon the strict words of the entry 
on record, there is not, I will venture to 
say, the shadow of.an answer to be given 
to the objection of rejecting this witness ; 
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for concealment of the truth is matter that 


goes merely to the credit of the witness. 
But I admit (although it does not appear 
from the record itself) that the conceal- 
ment or prevarication took place in the 
initial question; and cannot be applied to 
the principal matter. But I deny that 
this makes any difference as to the real 
merits ofthe case. At whatever stage of 
the examination it took place, if it was a 
concealment of the truth, or prevarication 
even amounting to perjury itself; I insist 
upon it, that it is a question of credibility 
and not competency. Sir, I see over 
against me, learned gentlemen, who fre- 
quently act in the character of supreme 
judges. I ask those gentlemen then, whe- 
ther in dispensing justice they do not con- 


. sider credibility, as a question of fact; 


whether when they assume to themselves 
the right of deciding as to the compe- 
tency of a witness, they do not with the 
utmost caution, leave the credit due to 
the testimony given by a witness to be 
decided on by. the jury as matter of 
fact; and whether they durst venture to 
dismiss a witness without examination, 
because he had delivered his testimony in 
@ prevaricating manner, or even in a man- 
ner which might require his being com- 
mitted for perjury, provided there was no 
objection to his competency? Sir, I know 
that no person entrusted with judicial au- 
thority in a court regulated by the prin- 
ciples of the English law, will venture. to 
accept my challenge, and I am confident 
that the same rule is equally well estab- 
lished, and ought to be equally well ob- 
served in Scotland. 
. I would ask the same gentlemen, or any 
others, not only capable of making a legal 
distinction, but capable of drawing those 
conclusions which are the result of plain 
common sense, whether prevarication, or 
that conduct upon the part of a witness, 
which leaves the truth or falsehood of 
what he says, as a matter to be weighed 
and considered, is not uniformly and in- 
variably a question of credibility, and 
consequently a question of fact for the 
jurisdiction of the jury, and not matter of 
law for the court? I conclude, therefore, 
that as the testimony was withheld from 
the jury, by the authority of the court, 
Mr. Muir so far forth has not been tried. 
The rejected witness might have given 
important testimony for the defendant; 
he might have been believed by the jury, 
and his testimony might have altered their 
verdict. It might too have had an in- 


fluence on the severity of the sentence’ 
but into that I do not now enter. I rest 
the case upon this, that prevarication goes 
merely to the credit of the witness and 
does not affect his competency, a strong 
hold from which no ingenuity nor talents 
can move me. This witness having been 
committed before his evidence was heard 
the defendant was mis-tried; and there 
being no remedy for such a mis-trigl, by 
the ine of Scotland, I am upon that con- 
sideration alone entitled in this place to 
call upon the justice of the crown, through 
the medium of the address of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, to avert that pu- 


nishment, which, I have a right to say, 


might never have been inflicted, if the tes- 
timony of Russel had been given and con- 
sidered by the jury. 
Sir, the conduct of the court, in reject- 
ing the witness under the circumstances 
stated, and the principles upon which it 
is justified, lead to nothing short of depriv- 
ing the subject of his trial by jury. For 
if the court can by its unquestionable au- 
thority withdraw from the jury the power 
of judging of the credit due to the witness 
in the fullest extent, it can shut out from— 
the trying tribunal, that for which it is 
alone instituted, namely, deciding ppon 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, ac- 
cording to legal and admissible evidence. 
I have now shown, Sir, that there was 
such error in law, as might have led to a 
reversal of the judgment; and such re- 
jection and admission of evidence as should 
ave laid the foundation of anew trial. In 
going through those two most important 
divisions of the subject, I have done all 
in my power to preserve that calm, and if 
I may use the sd eo that judicial 
temper of mind, which such a subject as 
the present, in all the views of it, requires. 
I have made no allusion to the characters 
of judges, whose individual characters and 
legal information I know to be most re- 
spectable. I trust that I have not shown 
any tendency to personal invective, and 
the judgments, in the opinion which I en- 
tertain of them, do not admit of enco- 
mium. I consider myself, in what I have 
offered to you, to be as much abstracted 
from any offensive personal attack upon 
the court of justiciary, as if I had been 
arguing, professionally, in a court of law 
upon a writ of error, to reverse a judg- 
ment, or in support of a rule to obtain a 
new trial. In the part of the subject 
which remains, it shall, still, be my aim to 
preserve the same temperate line of dis- 
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eussion; but I am ready to admit, that it 
may be more difficult to execute my 1n- 
tention with success. Sir, there is some- 
thing in the nature of the punishment 
imposed upon these unfortunate persons, 
by this extraordinary and unprecedented 
sentence, which does so agitate the feel- 
ings, and affect the heart, that I am at a 
Joss how to open, or, in what manner, to 
unfold the question of discretion; but I 
must now. proceed to it, and 1 hope I 
shall accomplish the discussion in such a 
temper, as is not inconsistent with the de- 
corum which is due to a court of justice, 
or the gravity which belongs to the 
subject. | 

Sir, it has been repeatedly said in this 

ouse, especially by a right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) high in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, that the discretion which dictated 
these punishments was a sound discretion. 
I am ready to admit, that there is no 
question in the whole circle of judicial 
consideration, in which there is more dif- 
ficulty than that of determining the just 


measure of discretion, in affixing a punish- | 


ment, where the law has left the degree 
and measure of it in the power of the 
court. The law undoubtedly holds out 
principles for legal discretion, but it is so 
difficult in many cases to discover a just 
guide for its direction, that I have often 
been tempted to think, that as it was one 
of the most delicate branches of jurisdic- 


tion, both to the feelings of the judge and | by pardonin 
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ficulty arising from the want of a just crite- 
rion toregulate the exercise of the discretion 
of the court of justiciary. To judge whether 
the discretion exercised was a sound dis- 
cretion, It is necessary first to consider the 
nature of the offence, and then to compare 
it with the precise extent of severity con- ’ 
tained in the punishment. The offence 
of Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer is a misde- 
meanor, and nothing more. Such as in 
this country would have received, the pu- 
nishment of fine and imprisonment. The 
pillory, undoubtedly, is likewise a compe- 
tent sentence in cases of misdemeanor ; 
but of late years it has seldom been pro- 
nounced, and, I believe, it has not been 
recently executed in the instances, in which 
it has been pronounced. The offence of 
Mr. Muir consists, among other things, 
in publishing the writings of Mr. Paine. 
Mr. Paine has been convicted as the au- 
thor of that which Mr. Muir circulated. 
Were Paine.to return to this country, and 
the court of King’s-bench had to infliet the 
punishment for the offence of which he 
is found guilty (namely, the being the 
author or publisher of those books) by 
the law of England, the sentence must 
be restricted to fine and imprisonment, 
and if pillory were to be added by the 
court, 1 am entitled to say (according to 
the recent practice) that the advisers of 
his majesty would take care to prevent 
the execution of that part of the sentence, 
it, or passing it by. The 


the interest of the public, so it would be other parts of the charges agatust Mr. Muir 
desirable, if it were possible, to relieve the | are of the same nature, namely, publishing 


judges from that duty. In most cases of 
discretionary punishment, a different con- 
clusion will be formed of its mildness or. 
severity, according to the different frame 
and structure of the characters and tem- 
pers of those who contemplate it. Their 
opinion about the state of the public mind 
their apprehension of danger, or confi+ 
dence in the security and permanency of 
the existing system of things, will produce 
various conclusions, as to the proper de- 
gree of punishment for a state offence, 

hose who are apprehensive and alarmed, 
will think one measure of punishment no 


more than due; when he who feels little 


or no alarm, will consider a much less de- 
gree of severity to be excessive and un- 
just. To find a criterion or guide is a 
consideration in ordinary cases to be 
looked for in vain; on the present occasion 
{ trust, I shall shew, to the satisfaction of 
the House, that wehave obtained this grand 
destderatum, and that there was no dif- 
[ VOL. XXX. ] 


libels; and they agree with the charges 
against Mr. Palmer in one respect, his 
sole offence being the distribution and 
circulation of a paper charged as seditious. 
Instead of fine and imprisonment, which 
could have been the only judgment pro- 
nounced on such offences, in England; 
the punishment inflicted on these two per- 
sons is transportation; a punishment 
adapted and appropriated only to felons 
and capital offenders. A transportation 
too the most aggravated in its mode and 
circumstances, that is to be found in the 
history of the penal laws of this, or per- 
haps of any country. Not like that trans- 
portation which took place before our 


-separation from America, when there was 


a short and easy voyage to the place of 
destination; a cultivated and inhabited 
country, a free and civilized people, speak- 
ing our own language, following pursuits 


similar to ours, and where servitude might 


bealleviatedby theexample of neighbours, 
[5 FJ 
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considering that he held his life at the 
will of the prince, looked upon the loss 
of it by the order of the prince, only as an 
additional means used by Providence to 
deprive him of his existence. But the 
minds of the Romans under the emperors, 
he says, was very differently prepared for 
slavery. The education of Tacitus and 
Pliny was the same with that of Cato and 
Cicero; from the study of the Grecian 
philosophy, they imbibed the highest no. 
tions of the dignity of human nature, while 
they were forced to submit to all the mi- 
series of despotic power. So it is, Sir, 
with this dreadful and unprecedented pu- 
nishment ; the minds of those, who are the 
ordinary objects of transportation to Bo- 
tany Bay, are accustomed only to their 
fetters and their gaol ; their imaginations 
conceive, and their language expresses 
nothing but immorality and vice, and they 
consider the abridgment of liberty, or the 
deprivation of life by the executioner, as 
natural dispensations of Providence, 
which they have reason. to expect as the 
consequences of their crimes. But the 
unfortunate persons, who are the objects 
of my address to you to-day, educated as 
men of learning, and bred up in the ha- 
bits of virtue and religion, had no reason, 
from any former precedent, or acknow- 
ledged power, to expect a fate which is 
worse than death itself. Sir, the en- 
lightened historian to whom I have refer- 
red, says, there. was another leading fea- 
ture in the Roman oppression, which in- 
creased und aggravated its severities. In 
modern Europe, the division of countries 
into different kingdoms softens the severi- 
ties of arbitrary power. The example of 
one monarch may make an impression 
upon the mind of another: and if that is 
not always the case, still the object of his 
severity may escape from his vengeance, 
and in another country, find a new for- 
tune adequate to his merits, the freedom 
of complaint, and perhaps the means of 
revenge. ‘But the empire of the Ro- 
mans filled the world, and when that em- 
pire came to be governed by a single 
man, the world became a secure and drea- 
Ty prison to his enemies. To resist was 
fatal; to fly, impossible. Beyond the 
‘frontiers, he could discover nothing but 
the ocean or desert land, inhabited by 
hostile barbarians of rude manners and 
unknown language, by whom he might be 
‘seized, discovered, and brought back to 
an irritated master.” Had these gentle- 
men been sentenced to transportation, 


and that tenderness and lenity which are 
. the invariable concomitants of civilization, 
freedom, knowledge, and morality. 
Far different is the transportation to 
‘Botany Bay. The voyage is long and 
tedious, and so inconvenient and distress- 
‘ing, independent of the transportation, as 
‘to be amuch more severe and dreadful 
ae than any which the laws of 
England would permit to be inflicted for 
such acrime. Look, Sir, into the report 
“upon your table, describing the severi-. 
‘ties, the hardship, and almost certain 
death attending that voyage, and you will 
‘then be able to judge how far I am guilty 
_ ofexaggeration. When they have arrived 
at the place of destination, the contrast 
with the comparative happiness of an 
Americah transportation and servitude, is 
- equally striking. In New Holland there 
is an inhospitable soil, so barren that no 
- Industry can render it productive ; where 
the means of subsistence, depending upon 
‘the supplies from hence, are, frequently, 
"60 scanty as to threaten the whole esta- 
‘-blishment with famine, against which the 
utmost industry of the executive govern- 
-ment at home cannot guard. There is 
without, a barbarous and hostile people, 
of savage manners and unknown language. 
Within, instead of masters whose mild 
treatment might alleviate the sufferings of 
those under their power, the governors 
‘are armed with all the severity of military 
despotism. Instead of companions, whose 
_‘ society might soften the afflictions of sla- 
. very and disgrace, they are surrounded by 
the outcasts of every gaol in England, ig- 
-norant in mind, abandoned in.their morals, 
-and devoid of every quality that belongs 
to civilized man. Yet this, Sir, is the si- 
_tuation to which we are to permit men to 
-be sent for a residence, in one case, of 
seven, in another fourteen years, more 
‘than the computed duration of human life 
many situation, and at any period of. it ; 
men whose education and habits have been 
such as to entitle them to be admitted to 
the most respectable and most learned 
professions that exist amongst us! An 
“eloquent and philosophical historian re- 
‘marks upon the manners and government 
ofthe Romans, under the tyranny of the 
emperors, that there were two circum- 
stances which rendered despotism pecu- 
larly dreadful to that people. Compar- 
‘ing them with the absolute governments 
‘ofthe East, he says, in these last, the 
‘language afforded no other word for go- 
_<verament, but despotism ; and the subject, 
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when America was the place of destina- 
tion, if they had fallen under a master na- 
turally tyrannical, there might have been 
some relief from the example of those 
around him; a new situation, adequate to 
their merits, might have opened to have 
telieved them from their oppression, and if 
the system of municipal law wisely check- 
ed and prevented the means of revenge, 
still they would have found in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and in the society of men 
of letters, a refuge and solace for the mi- 
series of their fate. But in the place to 
which they are now destined, they are to 
be the subjects of a military despotism, 
from which they cannot fly, but to the un- 
fathomable ocean, or to desert land inha- 
bited by tribes of barbarians, of rude man- 
ners and unknown language, by whom 
they might be seized and restored to an 
irritated master, and to the severity of 
martial law. 

_ Such, Sir, is this aggravated species of 
transportation: a punishment not: ony 
disproportioned to the offence, but hars 
and unnecessary, when it is considered 
with reference to the situation and cha- 
racter of the persons on whom it is pro- 
nounced. Sir, I am not one of those, 
who think that crimes should be punished 
differently in the high and low, or that 
one species of punishment should be ap- 
propriated to one rank and condition in 
society, and another to another. But I 
conceive it to be a sound and unerring 
maxim of criminal jurisprudence, to make 
the prevention of crime the object and 
end of punishment. In exercising a dis- 
cretion as to punishment, therefore, a 
court is bound to consider what will be 
adequate and effectual to the end of pre- 
vention, and never to exceed it. In that 
view of the subject a sound discretion ne- 
cessarily includes the consideration of the 
rank, education, and eondition of the par- 
ty convicted. It is not a sound discretion 
which has recourse in all cases, without 
distinction, to the utmost grasp of that 
which the law may be supposed to per- 
mit; for the mind of man shudders at a 
disproportionate sentence, and feeling no 
respect for the administration of justice 
so strained, the hand of authority is wea- 
kened and palsied by the act. These 
principles and that maxim, especially 
when considered with a reference to the 
extreme harshness of these judgments, 
compared with those punishments which 
should have been the guide to its. discre- 
tion, might have served to moderate the 
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conduct of the court. Sir, there were 
guides at hand, to which I think the 
judges were bound to have had recourse, 
as to sound and unerring rules of judg- 
ment. In the first place, they might have 
looked at home, and referred to similar 
cases in the law of Scotland, in times 
when the memory of the act of 1703, was 
fresh in men’s minds, in cases where the 
crimes punished were leasing-making ; and 
of that aggravated sort which insulted the 
prince upon the throne, attacked the 
succession of the House of Brunswick, 
with a foreign enemy at our door, and @ 
rebellion just ready to break out, or but 
recently quelled. They would then have 
found that the only punishments inflicted 
were fine and imprisonment. , 

If they had not chosen to follow the ex- 
ample of their Scots ancestors, they might 
have referred to the mild but sufficient 
laws of England for their guide. There was 
every reason for following what the prac- 
tice of England pointed out. In the first 
place, the legislature of both countries in 
the 18th article of the union, formally 
stipulated and agreed, had expressed a 
clear opinion, that it would be wise to 
have matters of public law and police put 
upon the same footing in both countries. 
Where judicial discretion leaves much in. 
the power of the judge, nobody can doubt 
that the court would have acted a wise 
and justifiable part, if in its judicial dis- 
cretion it had leaned to that which the 
wisdom of our ancestors pointed out as 
wise ana politic, for legislative regulation ; 
especially when one branch of the law,. 
respecting public crimes, or offences 
against the state or government (I mean 
the laws respecting treason) had been 
rendered the same in both countries, by 2 
British statute extending the English law 
of treason to Scotland, Sir,, there was. 
besides this, another clear and solid pas 
ee to dictate and suggest the analogy 
of the English laws, namely, that when 
subjects are bound by the same allegiance 
to the same prince and state, the rules of 
law which regulate that allegiance, and 
punish breaches of it, should be the same. 
That which applies to the higher, ap- 
plies equally to the lower order of state 
crimes. Scotland is bound by the same 
moral and political duties, with regard to 
the safety of the constitution, and the wel- 
fare of society, as England.—There is no 
duty which a person residing in England 
owes to his prince, which a person in 
Scotland does pot equally owe to him; 
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and he owes no other. Their duties are 
the same with regard to the legislature 
tor we live under the same legislative 

ower. Every breach of duty by the one 
1s equally a breach of duty by the other. 
I have always been of opinion, therefore, 
that the laws should be assimilated and 
made conformable in the lesser state of- 
fences, as well as in treason. But if the 
legislature has not done so, still it would 
have been a just and sound guide fora 
judicial discretion to have referred to the 
punishment of such crimes in England ; 
as it is evident that what would secure the 
state in one country, was likely to do so 
in the other : every obligation of political 
morality being virtually and mutually the 
same. With that index to point the way, 
how different ought the sentences to have 
been in these cases ! 

But ifneither the example of Scots ju- 
dicatures in former and similar cases, nor 
the daily practiceof England, werethought 
fit and suitable guides for the discretion of 
the judges, still there remained another, 
by the analogy of which they might have 
been regulated. They might have had 
recourse to the example of the British le- 
gislature, in cases that were not supposed 
to fall within the ordinary course of the 
common or statute law: they would there 
have found, among many others, the 
case of bishop Atterbury. They would 
have seen that a horrid conspiracy 
had been entered into against the reigning 
king, and that the bishop of Roches- 
ter, notwithstanding the many solemn 
assurances, by him given, of faith and al- 
legiance, had been deeply concerned in 
forming and directing the said wicked 
detestable conspiracy, to procurea foreign 
force to invade and depose the reigning 
king, and overturn the constitution. For 
that crime, the act of attainder inflicts 
upon him. the sentence of banishment 
(that is, expulsion from the realm) and 
he accordingly went to France. They 
might have compared the crime of Mr. 
Muir and Mr. Palmer with that of the 
bishop of Rochester. Whatever heinous- 
ness, alarm, and apprehension may Have 
attached to the former, there is nothing 
cither in its nature, or in the character of 
the times, that raises it near to the pitch 
of the latter. Such, Sir, are the just guides 
for the direction of the court, but they 
were all rejected, and instead of them, re- 
course was had to thelaw of Rome under 
the dominion of the emperors, as a suit- 


able and ‘fit analogy for.a criminal court in 


| 


afree country. A learned judge in giving 
judgment says (and the authenticity of 
my quotation cannat be doubted, for the 
editor gives the Latin quotations from the 
Civilians with great accuracy, and they 
could only flow from the learned judge 
himself) “ If punishment, adequate to the 
crime of sedition were to be sought for, 
it could not be foundin our law ; now that 
torture is happily abolished. The sole 
object of punishment among us is only to 
deter others from committing hke crimes 
in time coming. In this view I concur 
in the transportation for fourteen. years, 
which is a mild punishment, considering 
the offence, andthe danger of the times; 
by the Roman law, which is held to be otr 
common law where there is no statute, the 
punishment was various, and transportation 
was among the mildest mentioned. Paulus 
I, 38. Dig. de Poenis, writes, Actores Sedi- 
tionis & tumultus populo concitato, pro 
qualitate dignitatis, aut in fuacam tolluntur, 
aut bestiis objiciuntur, aut zn tnsulam de- 
portantur. We have chosen the mildest 
of these punishments.” The court then 
rejected the judgments of their ancestors 
in 1715. They rejected the mild, equita- 
ble, but efficacious law of England. They 
rejected the dispensations of the legisla- 
ture, as in the case of Atterbury; and in- 
stead of these rational and constitutional 
guides, suggested and enforced by being 
the laws of a free people, and tending to 
unite and keep in uniformity, that system 
of obedience due by two nations, now 
united in one, bound by one allegiance, 
and obeying one legislature they have had 
recourse to the tyranny of Rome, under 
the cruel and absolute dominion of Nero, 
Caligula, and Domitian ; when, according 
tothe sublime language of Gibbon, “ The 
empire of the Romans filled the world, and 
being governed by a single man, the world 
became a secure but dreary prison for its 
inhabitants.” Such, Sir, I am sorry to sa 

has been the mistaken conduct ofa Britis 

court of justice, looking for guides to dis 
rect them in the analogy of despotism and 
tyranny, where no analogy ought to be 
looked for; and disregarding that index 
which must have shown them the night 
road to the true and genuine principles of 
criminal discretion. Such unprecedented 
severity, Sir, it is the bounden daty of the 
representatives of the people to avert; it 
would be their duty upon the consideration 
of the question of discretion alone ; but if, 
in addition, there is doubt as te the lega- 
lity of the sentences, and reason to think 
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there was a mis-trial, there cannot be a dif- 


ference of opinion about our duty and our 
conduct in this place... Sir, I am at a loss. 


to conceive what arguments can be 
brought to maintain a conclusion contrary 
to that for which I contend, for such a con- 
clusion is as injurious to England, as it is 
disgraceful to Scotland. How can this 
part of the island be governed, if in the nor- 
thern part of it the punishment for the same 
offence is so far to exceed all measure of 
severity known here? It must either be 
admitted, that the laws. of Scotland are 
cruel and tyrannical, or those of England 
weak and inefficacious. Sir, if this system 
is persevered in, I shall not be without 
suspicion that it is intended, though it 
dare not be avowed, to introduce the ri- 
gours of transportation for state misde- 
meanors into the laws of the country. 

- Sir, I have now closed this grave, im- 
portant and interesting subject. I have 
shewn the legality of the sentences against 
Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer to be question- 
able ; because the law does not authorize 
the punishment of transportation tor such 
offences as they are charged with, in any 
view of the question. I have shown, that 
in the case of Mr. Muir there was a mis- 
trial,by the admission of objectionable ju- 
rymen, by the rejection of legal, and the 
admission of illegal evidence. But even 
if there was no doubt as to the legality or 
mis-trial, still I have shewn, that there 
has been an unsound and excessive exer- 
cise of the discretionary powers of the 
court, in adjudging these unprecedented 
|S aroan cr Having done these things, 

have closed my case. Sir, I shouldcer- 
tainly conclude here, were it not that I 
owe it to myself, shortly, to explain the 
motives which have persuaded me to lay 
this most momentous subject before you. 
As a professional man, I cannot wish it to 
_ be supposed that I have any over-weening 
- disposition to bring the conduct of judges 
inte public discussion. As a Scotsman, 
{ have no desire to hold out to public dis- 
approbation the errors of that part of the 
country to which I belong, and to which I 
am most sincerely attached. Sir, I have 
not been led to make these motions from 
the hope of professional advancement. 
For though what I have said on the pre- 
sent occasion does not, in any respect, re- 
late to the courts in which my practice 
Jies, yet, what I de upon this occasion, 
may be supposed to imply a general readi- 
ness to question judicial authority. Sir, I 
have not been lead to this measure from 


~~ 
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any personal disinclination to the charac. 
ters of the learned persons who compose 
the court of justiciary. In that particular 
my prejudices are all the other way; and 
I should be much more happy in an op- 
portunity to praise, than I can be in an 
obligation to blame. I cannot be influ- 
enced on this occasion by any personal 
partiality for Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer ; 
I have never seen them; I am totally un~ 
acquainted with them. I have not been 
excited to take this step by an approbation 
of Paine’s doctrines. My sentiments res- 
pecting the works of that person have been 
recently and openly declaredin this House, 
and as a reward for my opinion, Mr. Paine 
has been pleased to pune in a pub- 
lication, upon what I then said, and to 
place me, to my surprise, in the company 
of the two right hon. gentlemen over 
against me (Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Dundas). 
I have not been led to bring this business 
before you, from a desire of promoting a 
reform in the representation of the people 
in parliament. My opinion in opposition 
to such a plan (notwithstanding my at- 
tachment to the respectable friends around 
me who support it) has been uniformly the 
same. It has been recently, publicly and 
solemnly declared by me in this House to 
rest in a firm persuasion of the danger and 
inefficacy of such a measure. It was de- 
clared by me to be influenced by the sup- 
posed spirit of the times, or by acciden- 
tal circumstances; and I can venture to 
say, that as my opinion has been maturely 
formed, so it will not be readily or rashly 
altered. I have been induced to bring 
forward these questions, from a firm and 
decided conviction that the only means of 
preserving good order, and a due respect 
and obedience to government is, to take 
care that the law is dispensed in a spirit 
purely judicial; that the judgments of 
courts of justice proceed on legal autho- 
rity, admissible evidence, and sound dis- 
cretion; and that undue stretches of law; 
lame or defective probations do not lead 
to excessive and unprecedented’ punish- 
ments. | 

Sir, Ihave been impelled to the agitation 
of this subject by the natural feelings of 
humanity and compassion, and that I may 
do all that is possible to ward off the public 
disgrace which invariably accompanies 1n- 
dividual oppression. I have been impelled 
to it, in order to prevent that greatest evil 
that.can befall the community—tile per- 
version of criminal jurisprudence in state 
crimes. An evil, which the history of . 
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every country, and every age, and above 
_ all, the history of this island, might have 
taught us to avoid, as big with mischief. 

Without having recourse to ancient times, 

and other nations, from our own history 
we may learn this important and impres- 

sive lesson, that judicial severity and public 

discontent have never failed to accompany 

each other. Whether philosophers will 

consider them as cause and effect, I shall 

not stop to inquire ; that they have been 

uniformly co-existent is enough to rouse 

a man of common observation to try to 

_ check the one, from an honest boprehens 
sion of the other. I have been induced to 
bring these judgments under your view, 

because I am attached to the constitution 

of England, as by law established. Be- 

cause I think the blessings we enjoy under 

it, are put in serious hazard by the judi- 

cial power pressing its authority in doubt- 


ful questions, to the very edge and utmost 


grasp of its discretion. 
' Sir, it is not yet too late to prevent the 
mischief to which these judgments may 
give rise, andI must think that those who 
may be inclined to vindicate, to defend, 
and to excite such sentences, do not well 
consider the dangers they are about to 
encounter. ‘They (says lord Bacon) 
embrace more than they can hold; they 
stir more than they can quiet; they fly to 
the end, without consideration of the 
means and degrees; they try extreme 
remedies at first, and that which doubleth 
all errors, will neither acknowledge. nor 
retract them.” Sir, I ardently and sin- 
cerely wish to prevent the consequences 
of extreme remedies, and unwise ju- 
dicial severities; and I wish to accom- 
plish my end in a way equally constitu- 
tional as it regards the subject, and re- 
—spectful as it regards the king. I wish 
to engage, in this most interesting cause 
of humanity and justice, the most valua- 
ble privilege of the commons, the right 
to approach the throne. I wish to per- 
suade this House, the representatives of 
the whole nation, to address the sove- 
reign, calling upon him humbly but ear- 
nestly to interpose his most favoured pre- 
rogative in behalf of these unfortunate 
gentlemen and thus obtain for them the 
dispensations of mercy: that attribute of 
Heaven, which blesses him that gives, 
and those who ask. In this manner (by 
availing myself of my situation in this 
House, to open the only channel for re- 
dress in a case where all legal appeal is 
precluded) I do all that an individual can 
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do, to prevent the most serious and alarm-° 
ing injury that can happen to the law and 
the constitution. In that spirit, and with 
these impressions I humbly move you, Sir, 
‘¢ That there be laid before this House, 
a copy of such parts of the books of ad-: 
journal or criminal records of the court 
of justiciary in Scotland, as contain the. 
libel or indictment, the verdict, and judg- 
ment, in the case of Thomas Muir, Esq. 

ounger, of Huntershill, who was tried. 

efore the court of justiciary at Edinburgh 
on the 30th and 31st days of August, 
1793.” 

The Lord Advocate said, that he con- 
curred with the hon. and learned gentle- 
man in the importance of the subject in. 
debate, and indeed in almost every general. 
proposition which he had laid down; but 
the application of those propositions to. 
the present case, he must take the li- 
berty of disputing. No man would refuse 
to agree with the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman that the purity of the administration 
of criminal justice was an object of the ut-: 
most importance, and which, if in any: 
case abused, it was highly necessary for 
the House to watch over. But he trusted,’ 
that the hon. gentleman and the House 
would concur with him in thinking, that 
the conduct of a supreme criminal court: 
was not to be brought into question: 
lightly; and that it was equally essential 
to the good of the state, and consistent: 
with the duty of the House, to give judges 
their protection against unfounded impu- 
tations. The hon. and learned gentleman 
had endeavoured to establish two propo- 
sitions, as the ground of the illegality of 
the sentences against Palmer and Muir: 
Ist, that they had been accused of the 
crime of sedition, or of facts importing it, 
which was a crime not known in the com- 
mon law of Scotland: 2ndly that from 
the showing. of their indictments, they 
were guilty of the crime of leasing-making 
only, which though it was known and de- 
fined by a variety of statutes prone by: 
the Scotch parliament, and had been b 
older statutes erected into a capital of- 
fence, was, by the act of 1703, ¢. 5. de- 
clared to be punishable only by fine, im- 

risonment, and banishment ; under which: 
ast it was impossible.to maintain that 
transportation was meant or that the two 
terms were synonymous. It was almost 
unnecessary to-enter into the considera- 
tion of the first’ question — whether the 
indictments were properly laid at common 


law, or whether they ought to have heen 
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laid on the statutes against leasing-mak- 
ing? because, if the learned gentleman 
-was right in this that the indictment should 
-have been laid against leasing-making, it 
was equally in that event competent for 
the court to inflict in its discretion the 

unishment of transportation. When it 
‘became necessary for him to prefer the 
indictment against Muir, he had care- 
fully considered all the acts of the Scotch 
clas relative to the subject ; and 

eing satisfied that the offences imputed 
.to him did not fall under the description 
stated by the learned gentleman, but 
under the description of sedition at com- 
"mon law, he had drawn his indictment ac- 
cordingly; and if he had been mistaken 
in this opinion, the House could not but 
.be satisfied that he acted without any 
' sinister motive; as he was confident it 
‘would appear that the court was compe- 
tent to inflict the punishment they did, 
mm whichever manner the indictment had 
been preferred. To those who read the 
act of 1703, without attending to its spi- 
rit, or to the legal acceptation of the word 
banishment,” it might, at first sight ap- 
pear that. transportation was riot by that 
act permitted. It was neither the vulgar 
nor the legal acceptation of that term by 
the English law, that they were at pre- 
sent to consider, but the legal and tech- 
nical meaning of it by the law of Scotland. 
The learned gentleman had well observed 
that the legal import of any term was to 
be collected either from other statutes, or 
from the practice of the courts of law, 
and the sense in which it had been there 
uniformly used. In that view of the case 
he perfectly concurred ; because, without 
referring to a variety of statutes, from 


Robert 2nd to the Union, one or two in- 


stances would demonstrate, to the satis- 
faction of all who heard him, that the 
term “banishment” included every kind 
and species of exile; that transportation 
‘was not, as in England, a separate and 
distinct punishment, but a mode of carry- 
ing the sentence of banishment into exe- 
cution. When the Scotch parliament 
meant to limit the court of justiciary to 
the milder or more severe modes of pu- 
nishment, they invariably did so: a 
when they meant to leave free the discre- 
tion of the court, they expressed it gene- 
rally, and thus the court, and every law- 
‘yer in Scotland, had considered it. When 
the Seotch parliament meant to punish 
eertain offences, by the most lenient mode 
of punishment, they took care to express 
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that intention in clear and ambiguous 
terms, as had been done by the 34th aet 
of the Ist of Charles 2d against clandes- 
tine marriages; the celebrators of which 
were by that statute ‘ banished” the 
kingdom, never to return therein, under 
pain of death. In the last parliament of 
William, scarcely three years before the 
act in question, certain punishments were 
inflicted upon jesuits and concealed popish 
priests; and the privy council was.a 

pointed (1700, c. 3), “to banish them 
forth of the realm, under what certifica- 
tion even to the pain of death, they shall 
think fit.” In both these instances, the 
power of inflicting the more severe spe- 
cies of banishment was not conferred, 


and the court was restricted to the 


sentence of banishment simply. On 
the other hand, when the parliament 
meant to exclude the lesser, and to 
confine the powers of the courts of law 
to the higher species of exile, they took 
care to make use of terms which were 
equally explicit; as, in the statute alluded 
to by the learned gentleman, which passed 
in 1670, by which, persons -refusing to 
give evidence against delinquents, were 
to be punished, “ by fining and close im- 
prisonment or banishment, by sending 
them to his majesty’s plantations in the 
Indies, or elsewhere, as his majesty’s coun- 
cil shall think fit.” By these statutes 
the parliament clearly denoted the gene- 
ral and comprehensive sense in which the 
term “banishment” was used, and which it 
was necessary for them to limit, by ex- 
press declaration if they meant to restrain 
the courts of law to one particular mode 
or species of it. But when they meant 
to leave the court the full discretion of 
inflicting any species of banishment, which 
they might consider adequate to the par- 
ticular case before them, the parliament 
used the term “banishment” only, as in 
the present instance, without annexing 
any limitation. A decisive example fo il- 
lustrate this, occurs in the act, 1696, c. 5, 
against fraudulent bankrupts, whom the 
court of session were thereby empowered 
to punish by “ banishment,” or otherwise 
(death excepted) as they shall see cause; 
under which the court had, without ques- 
tion, and in various instances, transported 


persons to the plantations, whenever the 


enormity of the offence rendered it ne- 
cessary. But in all these ‘statutes, whe- 
ther limiting the courts to the higher or 
the lower species of exile, still was the 
term “ banishment ” uniformly adopted by 
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the Scotch parliament as comprehending 
under all the different species of exile, 
temporary or perpetual, indefinite or to a 
certain place, voluntary, or compulsory ; 
and if used by parliament ina more ii 
mited sense than its common legal accept- 
ation, such limitations were uniformly and 
anxiously declared. 

If the learned gentleman looked to the 
sense in which the courts of law, at the 
_ period of the act 1703, understood the 
term ‘“ banishment,” there would not re- 
main a doubt of the impropriety of the 
present motion. From 1672, when 
the court of justiciary was new modelled. 
to the present form, numberless cases had 
occurred, of persons banished the king- 
dom, and of the transportation being des- 
cribed in the concluding part of the sen- 
tence, only as the mode of carrying this 
particular sentence of banishment into 
execution. These instances abound on 
the records of the court. It was impossi- 


ble to open the book, and not to see them. | 


How, then, are we to conclude, that if the 
Scotch parliament had meant, when they 
substituted an arbitrary punishment for 
@ capital one, in the case of leasing-mak- 
ing, to substitute the milder for the more 


severe mode of banishment, that they. 


would not have expressly said so, as they 
had done three years before ; seeing, too, 
the daily practice of the courts of privy 
council and of justiciary, which embraced 
unde the term “ banishment,” every spe- 
cies of exile. But waving the improba- 


bility of the learned gentleman’s argu-- 


ment, let us attend te the interpretation of 
the tertn “banishment” adopted by the 
ea who passed the act of 1703. In 

ebruary, 1704, only eight months after 
passing the act of 1703, one Baillie was 
indicted before the privy council, at the 
suit ef the duke of Ciicenatiuty and mar- 
quis of Arundel, for the crime of leasing- 
making.* The ford advocate, sir James 


Stewart, the ablest lawyer of his age, Con-— 


curred in the indictment against Baillie, 
which concluded with expressly requiring 
the court to inflict the punishment pro- 
vided by the statute. A numerous band 
of counsel appeared for the prisoner ; the 
first characters of the time were on the 
bench; many of them peers; several 
judges of both the supreme courts of 
justice ; sir James Stewart was also pre- 
sent: every one of them must have been 
members of the parliament which a few 
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months before passed the act of 1703. 
What was the sentence? They banished 
Baillie from Scotland for ever, and or- 
dered that he should be detained in pri- 
son till a fit opportunity offered for his 
“transportation ;’ and they added the 
pillory, and other penalties. Is it to be 
supposed that the framers of the act of 
1703 would so soon dare to violate it in 
so glaring a manner; or will it be said, 
that it is likely the chief instruments, as 
these persons were, in bringing about the 
revolution, and who, when they recog- 
nized the right of queen Anne to the 
throne, had re-published that year the de- 
claration of Grievances, the Claim of 
Right, and the acceptance of William and 
Mary, would themselves have been guilty 
of an act of power, more illegal, unjust, 
and oppressive, than any of the privy 
council of Charles, and of James, and 
which had in a great degree produced the 
extirpation of the family of Stuart. 

He then adverted to the objections 
brought against the proceedings on the 
trial of Muir. The objection to the jury- 
men, a8 members of an association for 
the support of the constitution, had been 
most justly repelled by the court. The 
amount of the objection was no more than 
this; that any person who was attached 
to the constitution, or who differed from 
the prisoner, was unfit to sit on his jury. 
With equal reason might a traitor object 
to a jury of loyal subjects, as incompetent _ 


and partial, as having already prejudged 


him, in wishing well to the constitution 
and their country. The point respecting 
the book called Flower on the Constitus 
tion was not insisted on, and therefore 
the prisoner had no cause to complain ; 
though it was undoubted that as he was 
charged in the indictment with having 
uttered seditious speeches and harangues 
and having recommended seditious books, 
any circumstance of that nature might 
have been proved. In the law and prac- 
tice of Scotland, they did not follow, 
exactly as in England, the rules and 
forms of pleading; that the judges of 
Scotland did not pretend to know the 
forms of English courts, nor think them- 
selves at liberty to meddle with what 
they did not understand; and he hoped 
that the House would recollect. that how~ 
ever harshly the conduct of the Scotch 
judges-had been censured, it was not by 
the rules or practice of English laws, but. 
by those of Scotland alone, that their con- 
duct could be decided upon. With re- 


1563) 
gard te the witness Russel, who had been 
committed for prevarication, and whose 
evidence hag been refused, the court was 
bound to act as they did. Every witness 
in Scotland, after being sworn, was inter- 
rogated, in tnzticlibus, as it is termed, si- 
milar, a¢ he understood, to the voir dire 
in England; and if the witness could not 
answer satisfactorily these . preliminary 
questions, he was rejeeted ag inadmissible. 
customary question was, “ has an 
man instructed the witness what to say? 
and this question was put to Russel: he 
hesitated, and at first declined answering ; 
on being pressed, he said he had been 
told to tell the truth; on being asked, 
who told him? he answered, he could 
net recollect, though admitting that the 
conversation hed taken place since his 
Citation, dated enly four days before. 
The court rejected his evidence, and com- 
mitted him for a short time. It was al- 
most unnecessary to add, that he was 
called to prove what a dozen before him 
had proved, and which the prosecutor had 
admitted to be proved. What injury, 
then, could the prisoner sustain, by the 
rejecting of Russel, had the court been 
at liberty, which they were not, to act 
otherwise than they did? . 
As to the excessive severity of the pu- 
nishments, and of the abuse of the discre- 
tionary power of the court, in inflicting 
_ them, it would be sufficient to say, shat 
having, by the common and statute law 
of the country, such diseretion vested in 
them, they had, oa a full consideration 
_ of the circumstances of those two eases, 
and the degrees of guilt attending them, 
epporsoned the punishment to the best 
_Of their judgment. The learned gentle- 
man had talked of assimilating the law of 
_ Seotland to that of England, and of di- 
recting the attention of the Scotch judges 
to the modes of punishment inflicted .on 
similer offenders in this country. He was 
ready to say, that he saw no reason for 
' this; on the contrary, he saw many strong 
reasons for bringing the law ef England up 
te that of Scotlaad—-The judges of Scot- 
land had followed the only course they 
could pursue in inflicting the punishment 
of transportation. Was a pecuniary faea 
mere adlega 
naoat 
secretly embarked in thesame criminal en- 
texprise. Would imprisonment have been 
mere proper? What would their prison have 


been, but e nest of sedition, from whence, 
offender would in- 


as in this country, the 
"[VOL. XXX°] 
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ate punishment? A fine, paid ; 
obably by a sore wealthy: person, | 
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sult the law which punished him, and 
laugh at the inadequacy of the penal- 
ty? Was it not preferable to do, as the 
judges of Scotland had, in observance 
of the law of that country, done, tq 
move for a period toa distant country, 
these men who had attempted to subvert 
the constitution, whose protection they 
no longer deserved? On these grounds, 
he trusted, the House would be of opi- 
nion, that the abjection to the legality of 
the sentences in question, and to the 
proceedings on the trials, were altoges 
ther unfounded ; that the conduct of the 
court was free even from suspicion ; 
that they would negative the motion. - 
Mr. Sheridan could not remain silent 
after arguments which he had just heard, 
The learned lord, not confining his obser- 
vations to the individual gage before the 
House, had adverted to matters which 
implicated this question: whether the 
law of England onght not to be assimi+ 
lated to that of Scotland? In the pro 
ress of his observations, the learned 
ord had divided his countrymen into two 
classes, the asseciators, and the levellers 
and republicans: he would not admit that 
there was any middle class, and of conse- 
quence none qualified to act as an henest 
and impartial jury. This was indeed, e 
melancholy representation, and it was tq 
be hoped that the country furnished seme 
exceptions to this general division of char 
racter. There were some who belonged 
neither to the one class nor to the other, 
and who, though they would not conde- 
scend to snack at the foot of power, 
would still defend the constitution with 
unabated activity. Having given such g 
character of his countrymen in Scotland, 
the learned lord had confessed his ignor 
rance of the law of England; but had 
ee ama a wish that the House would 
believe him to be learned in the law of 
Scotland. If his statements of that law 
were correct, he had indeed presented 9 
picture calculated to alarm every man 
in the country. Would the learned lord 


dare to attempt the introduction of a bill 


for transporting persons convicted of lie 
bels in England to Botany Bay? No, he 
would not.—In all his.arguments the learn- 
ed lord had gone farther thar the necessity 
of the case required. In his statement of 
the evidence of Russel, he had mentioned, 
that that witness was committed because 
he refused to answer. But had he brought 
this refusal within the point of law? 
Somebody, it appeared, had talked to 
[5G] 
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the witness about his evidence: but did 
the learned lord mean.to say, that talkin 
to witnesses after their citation rendere 
their evidence inadmissible? He certainly 
could not mean to palm such nonsense 
on the House as Scotch law: it was not, 
he would assert, the law of Scotland.— 
An attempt had been made to put the 
uestion on the: footing of wis ing to 
throw a stigma on the Scotch judges. 
What, he would ask, was the cause of 
the confidence of the peoplein the judges 


of thiscountry. Was it their character? | 


No. It was the controlling power which 
the House had over those judges, and 
which was the best security for the proper 
administration of justice by them. The 
learned Jord had stated, that at the com- 
mencement of these transactions he had 
begun to study the common law, and 
that eighteen months ago he had been 
obliged to read laws which had slept for 
near a century. A more accurate cha- 


’ yacter of the late trial could not be wished 


than this: this was so curious a circum- 
stance, that if persons were present who 
never heard of the recent proceedings in 
Scotland, they would say, what new 
crimes have these men committed, that 
i€ 18 necessary to go back a hundred 
years, in order to find a punishment for 
them? They would think-that Scotland 
had exhibited a revival of the golden age 
for the last century, that no treasons and 
insurrections had taken ptace within that 
period, when, in fact, there had been 
not only sedition and insurrections, but 
two rebellions. Had the learned lord, 
during all that period, not heard even of 
one solitary instance? -Had he not heard 
of the case of a Mr. Dundas, of Arnis- 
ton,* who had received from the dutchess 
of Gordon some medals with the Pre- 
tender’s head on them, which he had dis- 
persed, and who had likewise gone so far 
as to harangue the faculty of advocates 
in favour of the Pretender ?—What, he 
asked, was the accusation against Messrs. 
Muir and Palmer? - Mr. Palmer had 
been accused of inciting poor - people 
to insist on a parliamentary reform. If 
the learned lord had not:been as ignorant 
of English history as of English law, he 
would . have found some resemblance to 
Mr. Palmer’s conduct; he would have 
found a resolution signed Pitt and Rich- 
mond, from which resolution every word 
and sentiment used. by Mr. Palmer had 
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been stolen. I have here, said Mr. She-: 
ridan, drawn up in three columns, the de- 
clarations of Mr. Palmer, Mr. Pitt, and 
the duke of Richmond, and Mr. Burke ;:’ 
and I declare, that there is not one senti- 
ment used by Mr. Palmer, which he has: 
not borrowed from the others; with this’ 
only difference, that they have gone 
much greater lengths and employed more’ 
forcible Janguage, in calling the people’ 
to assert their right of universal suffrage, 
and to throw aside all dependence upon’ 

rliament.—- The learned ntleman 

oasts that, in conducting Mr. Muir's. 
trial, the established course of proceeding’ 
was followed. He forgot, however, to 
state, that in summing up, while every 
circumstance of aggravation was brought 
forward, no notice was taken of any part of 
the evidence in favour of the accused.— 
The distinction between banishment and 
transportation, Mr. Sheridan explained in 
avery different manner from the lord ad- 
vocate ; and notwithstanding his particu-' 
lar reference to the statute 1696, Mr. S.. 
insisted, that the two. words were not of: 
a eyponyeiue meaning. The learned lord 
had argued very curiously with regard: 
to leasing-making. He defined it to be 
merely telling lies or speaking a few idle — 
words; and yet he had told us, that the 
act of 1703, which rendered this offence’ 
formerly capital, liable only to an arbi- 
trary punishment, could intend nothing — 
less than transportation, as simple banish- 
ment would have been much too light a 
punishment. In order to support the le- 
gality of the proceedings of the court, 
he has stated a number of cases, in which, 
though the statutes only gave them au- 
thority to impose a sentence of ‘banish- 
ment, they had taken the liberty to in- 
flict transportation : but the learned lord 
comes at last to what he thinks a clinch- 
ing argument against those who appear 
friendly to the motion. He at once en- 
deavours to silence us by the memorablé 
case of Baillie, in 1704, severat months 
after the law which had this evening been 
so often mentioned was passed. is in- 
stance the learned ‘lord considers as the 
climax of his legal authority, which wag 
to panic-strike and confound all his op- 
ponents. It was, however, very unfor- 
tunate for the lord advocate, that of 
all cases which: could be resorted to 
for the maintenance of an argument, 
this was, without exception, the worst 
and most odious. And why compare 
the abominable proceedings of the privy 
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council to those of the court of justiciary? 
Ought a sentence of that court, in 
point of infamy not inferior to the Star 
Chamber, to be deemed a judicial preee- 
dent, and to furnish an authority for the 
court of justiciary onthe present occasion ? 
Indeed, in this opinion he had the high au- 
thority of a great lawyer in the other 
House, who had said from the woelsack 
dast year, when the precedent of the ap- 
peal to the privy council, 1704, was 
stated, “* You must not mention that; 
‘you cannot argue from it; it is ‘no pre- 
cedent.” They had shown their contempt 
for the law passed only eight months be- 
fore : they not only sentenced Baillie to 
¢ransportation, but ordered him the pillory 
as a preliminary, and inflicted upen him 
the epithet infamous, as a testimony of 
their christian charity and benevolence, 
¥or such an undue exercise of power, 
these men ought to be execrated rather 
than held up to admiration. The learned 
dord, indeed, even in bringing forward a 
precedent, does not attempt to justify the 
sentence ; he admits it to be severe, and 
brings it forward only to contrast it with 
the mercy of the present judges.—The 
question, however, ought to be more 
strictly attended to. It was not a dis- 
cussion concerning the merits or demerits 
of the Scotch privy-council in 1704, but 
whether, in the cases of Muir and Palmer, 
there now appeared sufficient grounds to 
order an examination into the conduct 
-of the court of justiciary, and whether or 
not the whole proceedings ought to be 
revised, and, if necessary, amended? He 
hoped gentlemen would deeply impress 
«on their minds the serious consequences 
-of these legal decisions, before they gave 
the vote which they were that night 
called upon to give. He lamented the 
modern Scotch explanation of the word 
sedition ; he believed that Muir and Pal- 


mer had been dealt with in an unconsti- | 


‘tutional manner; and he thought that a 
check ought to be given to the arbitrari 
conduct of the Scotch Sidges Much 
‘idle declamation: had been made respect- 
‘Ing-the common law of the two coun- 
tries. He was.convinced that the com- 
‘mon law of England was founded on the 
broad principles. of common sense. He 
-wished that the spirit of the criminal law 
-were the same in both countries: and that 
the Scotch judges would divest ‘them- 


selves of extravagant partiality, and evince 
‘some respect. to: the common law of Eng- 
Jand and to the commonsense of every 
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country. The learned : gentleman has 
told us, that the trials of Muir and Pal- 
mer were conducted by the common law 
of sedition. I cannot believe that there 
can be.any such law; but, if such be the 
law, it ought not to be allowed to exist. 
Can it be consistent with any principle 
of equity, that the fate of individuals 
should hinge upon a law which the learn- 
ed gentleman ‘himself has admitted has 
not been in exercise for a hundred years, 
and ef which he has not been able to 
produce even one precedent? Every 
word which he: has quoted from sir 
George Mackenzie furnishes an argument 
directly against his own assertions. Will 
he affirm that the case of Mr. Muir of 
Mr. Palmer comes under any of the three 
descriptions of sedition stated by that 
learned writer; or can he, with all his in- 
genuity, devise a fourth species of sedi- 
tion, in which ‘it can possibly be in- 
cluded? No; the species of crime which 
he has described is a monster as unknown 
to the law, as the’ proceedings are repug- 
nant to every principle of justice. What 
is the crime charged, and the situation 
in which the accused has been placed ? 
It is to put a person upon his trial on 
the suspicion of being a disaffected: sub= 
ject. It.is to assume aright to prove 
against him’ general disaffection, without 
adording him an a aelaadey to repel any 
specific charge that may be brought 
against him.— The learned gentleman 
stated, that he conceived himself entitled 
to bring forward the circumstance of cir- 
culating Flower’s book as a collateral 
proof of Mr. Muir’s seditious intentions. 


‘What! bring forward a book of which 


not a single word is mentioned in the in- 
dictment, the legality of which was never 
called in question, which was not before 
the court, and of which not even one 
sentence was read to the jury! This is 
to put a man upon his trial without afforde 
ing him either the means of defence or 
the hopes of acquittal, to drag him to 
the bar to ‘answer upon a general charge 
of disaffection raked upfrom every circum- 
stance of his private life, and every expres- 
sion of his unguarded moments. -In such 
circumstances what individual can be se- 
cure; or what.can be more illegal or op- 
pressive than .a trial conducted on such 
principles? Good Ged! Sir, is. it pos- 
sible that this can be the law of Scotland 2 
If it be, it ought not to continue ‘one 


-hour longer.—-There ’ was';;one’ circum- 


stance; which, though: not -entering Into 
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the subject matter of debate, he eould | House men bold ehough to impeach 
not avoid stating to the House. An| them He left all encomiums on tho 
hoa. and worthy member (Mr. Whit- | Scotch law to the learned advocate; if 
bread senr.) bad, upon a former night, | his accounts of it were true, none but 
stated, with motives which, no doubt, did | slaves could admire it. Impartial poste- 
honour to his feclings, an insinuation re- | tity could alone be the j on this un- 
specting the sanity of the faculties of | fortunate business, Let the minister be- 
Mr. Palmer. This unfortunate geatle- | ware how he pushed metters to a crisis; 
raan, now on board the vessel which is | it was not the fettering of hands, confin- 
te convey him to Botany Bay, had, in | ing ef bodies, or tranaporting the persons 
a letter which he hekd im his hand, de- | to Bousy ay which could repress the 
clared that not all the severities ef his | sentiments of truth, or annihilate the 
wametited fate had tewched him so sen- | cause of justice. Every day saunisters 
sibly as this imputation; and he earnestly [ were pushing points too far; but e tine 
desired that it might be understood, that | would arrive when a proper judgment 
itr the petition which be had offered to | would be fermed of these treneactions, 
that House and to the throne, he had | “ Quo magis socerdiam: eorum dridere 
dema justice, not impdored mercy. | Jébet, qui, presenti potentia, credunt ex- 
The mis had probably arisen from | tingui posse etiam sequeatis teri memo- 
the circumstance of there being ea bre- | riam: nam contra, punitis i genus glis- 
cher of this gentleman, a clergyman, who | cit auctoritas, neque aliud qui ea sevitia 
laboured usder the misfortune, mis-| usi sunt, nisi dedecus sibi atque ilis glo- 
takenly, and mo doubt kindly, attributed | riam peperere.’’ 

to ‘him. | 7 Mr. Windham could not agree, that an 
| Mr. Whitbread said, that the latter part | treating this subject, the House was net 
af the speech of his thon. friend, made it | to be restricted to forms, or confined 
necessary fot him to tmtrude a few mo-| within legal trammels. He would allow, 
ments on the House; the alluded to what | that in constitutional questions, a large 
had fallen on a former night from.agen- | and liberal view was more fit for the adep- 
tleman ‘very near and dear to him, re- | tion of that dlouse than the forms and 
specting an insinuation of Mr. Palmer's | habits of inferior courts: but this he con- 
insanity: he was sure the idea was sugs | ceived to be a mere question of law, and 
gested by the purest, the most humane | one, indeed, of a very confised sort. The 
motives; but he could not but bear tes- | first consideration was, whether the érial, 
timony to the sanity of Mr. Palmer: he | the verdict, and the sentence were jegal 
fad seen him, known him, and had | er not? This, the House would sce, was 
corresponded with ‘him ; ‘he was a nran of | confined to perfect legal strictmess. But 
she most engaging manners, and of the | he was sorry to be obliged to say, that 
most enlightened mind. The greatest | an hon. gentleman, in arguing the mat- 
proof ef his firmness and fortitude, was, | ter, had neither proceeded on principles 
the undaunted and ‘the philosophic ‘mind | of law, nor applied himself to the general 
with which the bore up against this un- | merits of the case; but had barely can 
theard-of oppression. He-was a man on | fined himself to the more pleasant task 
whom “ The gods themselves may look 


‘of entertaining the House with allusions to 
with envy.”“-Smee he had had.a seat in | the opinions of certain persons expressed 
that House, he had never heard a speeoh | wpon former oecasions, and far-fetched 
‘which so much excited his indignation as | applications of those opinions to the sub- 
that of the lord advocate; and ‘the hesi-| ject in discussion. The opinions he 
‘tated not to declare, that if the law of | meant were those.of :considerable -paraens 
Scotland was such as represented by the 


: ‘respecting a parliamentary reform; on 
‘learned lord, it was ‘a law of tyranny and eli subjcethewould onl say, that what- 
‘Oppression, and it was absurd to speak ef 


-ever great ‘and wiee men might once heve 

‘personal liberty in that country. Hehad | thought of it, and however highly they 
eard it asserted that the laws-of England | might have prized iit, leng experience, 
twere ‘too light; that ‘sufficient -punish- | and ithe example of the present time, died 
‘ments were not mflicted on those who | ‘convinced them that they were wrosgie~ 
‘were ‘convicted of seditious. practices.| Great stress had been laid en what deal 
‘But ifthe ministers of'this country should | -fatien ‘from ‘the leamed_ tord sdapecting 
“dare to introduce the daw-of Scotland, ‘he | -the objections of Mr. @air te the jary:; 
thoped ¢here ‘would be. found in that’| and these ebjections-had been maintainell 
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by the learned mover, but, in his mind, 
they amounted to no more than this, that 
no man was fit to try @ traitor that was 
hoStile to treason. This he maintained 
to be a false inference: all honest men 
whe try a criminal must be enemies to 
the crime in a greater or lesser degree ; 
but in crimes against the public, all men 
were nearly concerned; and if this doc- 
trine were held good, none of course 
ceuld be qualified to try this species of 
crimes. As to associators, they were 
obliged to associate for the public secu- 
rity; but by no possible inference could 
this be deemed a disqualification to serve 
en @ jury for trial of a traitor er sedi- 
tious person—The hon. gentleman had 
asked, who would be bald enough to say, 
that the laws ef Scotland should be pre- 
fered in such cases to these of England ? 
He, for his part, would be the one te 
say, that if justice was baulked, aad the 
laws were not adequate to the punish- 
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Mr. Fow rose and said:—It wes my 
wish, Sir, that this question should nei+ 
ther be agitated in this House, nor in the 
House of Lords; but since it has been . 
brought before the House, and since doc- 
trines of the most extraordinary and 
monstrous nature that ever fell from any 
gentleman within these walls, have been 
advanced by a learned Jord opposite me, 
who has risen to vindicate the conduct of 
the tribunal of Scotland, and to defend 
the pert which he has taken in the pro- 
ceedings, notwithstaading the lateness of 
the hour, I should feel myself deficient in 
the duty which I owe to my own character, 
as a representative ef a great and free peo- 
ple, if I withheld my sentiments, and con- 
tented myself with giving a silent vote on 
this occasion. The present, Sir, is a ques- 
tion of the greatest impeortance—a ques- 
tion involving ia its eonsideration, aot 
only the fortanes of two suffering and 
oppressed individuals, but the ¢anse-. 


ment ef crimes, he had mo difficulty to | quences which will be produced to poste- 
declare his opinion that they should be | terity, by establishing a precedent izimi- 


made so. 
but laws showld be made adequate to the 


There was no necessity to | cal to the liberties of mankind. 
foHow Scotland ia her Jaws, if wreng;| der, Sir, that my hon. friend 


Wo wen 
: ( Mr, 
Whitbread) should have displayed such 


prevention and punishment of crimes, or | honest indigaation, and expressed himeglf 
all security of life and property were at | in se feeling @ manner on such @ subject ; 
anend. If the crime of leasing-makiag but there is one point in the speech of my 
was confined to a narrow compass, there - hon. friend, whigh I canaot help taking 
must be something short of high treason, | notice ef, and ea which Iam under the 
for which provision sbould be made, per- ' necessity of entirely dissenting from him. 
ticularly in cases of crimes with neapect | My hon, friend has declared, that if any — 
to which the utmost vigilance should be | minister should dare te intreduce into this 
observed, namely, seditious writiags, and | country the law of Scotlénd, he hoped 
other practiees calculated to disturb the | there would be found ia this Heuse men 
public repose. That, however, was not | bold esough te impeach him. I cannet 
the question now, but simply, whether | agree with him oa. this point: for so 
the proceedings were legal? On this-sub- | daarly do I prize the freedom of debate, 
ject he had heard with the greatest at- | m-such veneration do I hold the free and 
tention the learned mover, and he had | ualimited discussion of any political or 
not the smallest hesitation te declare his | constitutional question within these walls, 
decided opinion, that by the word ha- | aad so jealous am I of every thing which 
nishment, the .court was invested with | would look like an infriagement of this our 
the fullest power of inflicting the sentence | most valuable privilege, that if the minister 
of transportation, and that that pewer hail || were to advance the most dangerous and 
been long exercised. An hon.gentlemar | detestable principles, if he weve even to 
thad said, that ifthe House decided againet | propese a bill to this Hovse, to alter the 
this question, it would establish the fatal | succession to the threne, and intreduce 
‘doctrine, that no inquiry should be madg | in the place ef our severeign, a fore 
Jato the conduct ef courts without having | pretender, I would hold him justifiable for 
roof of actual iHegality before it, ‘This | she unconstitutional measures he attemp 
denied and hoped the Howse -wauld | od to introduag, and would with my voice 
mever enter into an inquiry when they '|| endeavour to rescue bim frem a publi¢ 


had, as in the present case, proof before | ees bment.or prosecution. 


‘them thet the sentence prepaved ‘to he 
oo ito was @ proper aud degal .sen- 


learned Josd in this panegyric qn 
the laws.of his own country, has thought 


\ proper 40 $huow out insinuations against 
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the laws of England. From his train of 
Yeasoning, and from the many arguments 
he has brought forward, in attempting to 
defend his favourite system of Scottish 
jurisprudence, it struck me, and it must 

ave struck every man open to the most 
common impressions, that it was his sin- 
cere and fervent wish, that his native prin- 
ciples of justice should be introduced into 
this country; and that on the ruins of the 
common law of England should be erected 
the infamous fabric of Scottish persecu- 
tion. Indeed, Sir, when I recollect what 
has been advanced by the learned lord, I 
can easily account for the sentence pro- 
nounced against these two unfortunate 
gentlemen. Ifthat day should ever arrive, 
which the lord advocate seems so anxiously 
to wish for—if the tyrannical laws of Scot- 
jJand should ever be introduced in opposi- 
tion to the humane laws of England, it 
would then be high time for my hon. 
friends and myself to settle our affairs; 
and retire to some happier clime, wheré 
we might at least enjoy thoserights which 
God has given to man, and which his na- 
ture tells him he has a right to demand. | 
_ IT will now, Sir, address myself to my 
hon. friend who has just sat down and ask 
him what he meant by an expression 
which fell from him, implying a doubt of 
the laws being adequate? Does he mean 
to assert that the laws are not adequate in 
this country to punish sedition? There 
was a time when my hon. friend agreed 
with me, that the Jaws were adequate, 
and surely he must think so still. He has 
told us, that if they are not sufficient to 
check the career of sedition, laws ought 
to be introduced to answer that purpose. 
Would my hon. friend introduce the ty- 
rannical laws of Scotland? No; struck 
with a sense of the cruelty of the punish- 
ment which has been inflicted on these 
gentlemen, struck with a conviction of the 
iniquity of the whole proceedings, im- 
ets with a: veneration for the laws of 
his country, and an apprehension of the 
‘inevitable and fatal consequences that 
must resultto English liberty, from the 
horrors of such innovation, he has quali- 
‘fied a little his expression, and has inge- 
_ ‘niously slipt in an i4—* your if is the 
‘only peace-maker, much virtue in if” 
‘My hon. friend has said, if the laws are 
not adequate, why then let the laws of 
‘Scotland be: introduced in their place. 


‘The question, Sir, is unfortunately a com-' 


licated‘ one. In complicated : questions 


at-will always happen that. there‘are gome 
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particular parts in which gentlemen dis- 
agree; there will be parts that some will 
overlook and others combat ; but in every 
question, however intricate, there are 
certain essentials in which all who value 
truth, and act from the honest impulse of 
their heart, must be unanimous. Most 
true it is, Sir, that in every country there 
will-be points on which the sentiments of 
men will be at variance, for it is the na- 
ture of men to differ ; but justice in every 
country is the same, and in what relates 
to her there can be but one opinion. If, 
therefore, this sentence must in England 
be considered as notoriousty unjust, and 
repugnant to every principle of humanity, 


itis impossible for ingenuity to varnish 


such a system of iniquity, or give to that 
which on its very face wears the features 
of eruelty and oppression, the appearance 
ef justice or humanity. 

Now, Sir, let us examine a little what 
the lord advocate has stated with respect | 
to precedent, and on this point I will be 
bold enough to assert, that except in one 
case, I mean the statute of bankruptcy, 
the learned lord has not pointed out a 
single case which bears on the present 
motion, or warrants the interpretation he 
has put on the word banishment. With 
respect to the act of 1703, it is a limiting 
act ; it uses simply the word banishment. 
In the statute of 1672 the word banish- 
ment is mentioned with additions: so that 
if gentlemen’ examine all the statutes 
which have been made, it must strike the 
minds of those open to conviction, what 
the real meaning and the fair and honest 
interpretation of the word banishment im- 
plies. The lord advocate, to vindicate 
the proceedings on the trial, and give it 
at least an air of justice, has treated the 
word in rather a singular manner, and has 
endeavoured to prove that it is syno- 
nymous with transportation. But let us 
refer to the last statute quoted, serine 
that of 1672, and gentlemen will clearly 
discover, that wherever it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to extend banish- 
ment to transportation, the place destined 
for the culprit’s transportation was specifi- 
cally declared. Hence, in the statute of 
1672, we see banishment to the West In- 
dies; if this word extended to transporta- 
tion, why is the place pointed out in some 
cases and omitted in others ? The’ reason 
is obvious ; when the law of Scotland only 
meant simple banishment, that is, exiling 
a man from his-country, it only used the 
word, and gave him the liberty of chodsing 
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a spot for himself; but where the offence 
called for more severe punishment, the 
place of transportation was identified. 
There is one statute, and only one, which 
makes in favour of the learned lord's 
argument, ahd that is but a poor assist- 
ance; I mean the statute of 1696. That 
statute enacts, that banishment, or other- 
wise, should be the consequence on con- 
viction; now, to argue on the word 
« otherwise’? and make it a ground for 
@ severer punishment than the word ba- 
nishment, would be contrary to all rules 
of law, and in my mind, every principle 
of English jurisprudence.. The prece- 
dent of 1704. was made by the privy 
council of Scotland, the most reprobate 
and despicable tribunal that ever dis- 
graced the annals of its -history ; we 
know this, as well from the circum- 
_ stances of the case itself, as from what 
fell from the noble lord on the wool- 
sack last year, who, when this prece- 
dent was mentioned, started up and de- 
clared, he would pay no attention to 
any thing which came from that infa- 
mous and reprobate tribunal. 

I come now to this enormous and gi- 
gantic sedition, which: has induced the 
lord advocate to ransack precedents which 
have laid dormant for two centuries. In 
the last century he says there are no 
precedents, though in that period there 
were two rebellions, and: we find the 
names of a Graham and several others, 
who were convicted of more atrocious 
offences, but punished with less severity. 
But what is this sedition? The learned 
lord has mentioned the name of Mac- 
kenzie, and has misquoted him, in sup- 
port of his own principles ;- but this is 
an authority which I never mention with- 
out reluctance and humiliation (but I 
am obliged to have recourse to him, as 
there is no other constitutional writer), 
because this very man was the flattering 
apologist of the tyrannies perpetrated 
in the latter years of the Stuarts, and 
which are now attempted to be reviv- 
ed in Scotland. Indeed, Sir, so - strik- 
ingly disgustful are the whole features 
of this trial, and so enormous _its 
proceedings, that when I first heard of 
them, I could not prevail on myself to be- 
lieve that such proceedings had actually 
taken place; the charge itself, and the 
manner in which that charge was exhibited, 
made my blood run cold within me. I 
read the first edition, I discredited ; I read 
the second and third editions ; 1 was in- 


t 
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clined to disbelieve them all; nor would 
I even believe it now, but in consequence 
of what I have heard from this lord advo- 
cate himself. But, if sedition is to be 
proved by such an evidence as Anne 
Fisher, evidence which in no civilized 
ought to be permitted, there is 


an end of justice. This infamous evi- 


dence, this domestic spy, was even ques- 


tioned respecting the private and unguard- 
ed ‘conversation of her master, and her 
testimony was allowed, because it was 
solicited. Good God! Sir, what man 
amongst us, if our servants and our 
friends were called to give evidence 
against our private declarations, would 
not stand guilty? And which of us 
would not be liable totransportation? If 
so tyrannical a law exists, our fortunes, 
our honours, our lives, are at the disposal 
of the executive power. But since the 
lord advocate has introduced a neighbour- 
ing country, and has spoken much of the 
word sedition, I will ask him where he is 
to find this word sedition? It is notto be 
found in the common Jaw of England or 
Scotland ; but I will give him a little assist- 
ance to help him out of his embarrassment, 
and will advise him to change this word in- 
to incivism. Let the lord advocate imitate 
the example of France ; let him convert 
sedition into incivism; and let him, like 
the unfeeling and ferocious rulers of that 
people, déom the suspected to Botany 
Bay or the guillotine. Let him tell me 
where I can find a common-law case of 
sedition in Scotland. The only authority 
he can produce is Mackenzie, and that 
is unfavourable to his argument. Let 
him show me by what laws of eternal jus- 
tice such proceedings as have lately taken 

lace in Scotland can be vindicated. It 
1s too much for professional men to ex- 
pect that we should pay implicit obedi- 
ence to their doctrines. Does the lord 
advocate suppose that I will give unlimit- 
ed confidence to his zpse dixit? He ts 
wrong if he imagines we are not equally 
capable of discussing subjects of legal po- 
licy. It is evident from all that has been 
said, that the legality of the sentences 
eae upon Messrs. Muir and Palmer is 
lighly questionable. 

My hon. and learned friend who opened 
the debate, has clearly shown, that the 
panels were indicted on the statute of leas- 
ing-making ; we have also clearly seen that 
the penalties to be inflicted on the convict- 
ed, are either banishment, fine, uprison- 
ment.or corporal punishment. The lord 
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advocate has seriously asked the House, if 


these men were. not transported, what 
would be done with them? Shall I im- 
prison them, sdid he? Imprisonment ie a 
poor chastisement ; a gaol is only the nest 
and den of iniquity; there offenders are 
only taught to revile their judges and jurors, 
and to meditate new schemes of sedition. 
Would you impose a fine on them? That 
would Be easily paid by some rich friend 
leagued in. their conspiracies. The hu- 
manity of the lord advocate would not 
suffer him to talk of inflicting corporal 
punishment on gentlemen of education 
and respectability. From hence he infers, 
‘that the only punishment to be inflicted 
on them is banishment ; but it has been 
more than sufficiently proved to the 
-. House, that banishment cannot extend to 
transportation, without annexing the name 
of the place appointed for exile. Sedition 
has been defined to be public commotion; 
now, public commotion, by the laws of 
both countries, is high treason. Had 
they been indicted for sedition, they must 
have been convicted of high treason and 
must have suffered death. On _ this 

ound, therefore, the judgment cannot 

e supported. 
Before I proceed any farther, I would 


beg to address a. few words to my hon. . 


friend (Mr, Windham). ‘I confess I am 
astonished to see that gentleman so sud- 
denly change his principles and 

sions, commencing an ist, and af- 
fecting to tremble for the safety of his 


king and constitution. It is disagreeable. 


to recall old and vp tae truths; yet I 
cannot help reminding my hon. friend, 
that there was a time though he had not 


then a seat in this House, when he took | 


an active and spirited part in opposition 
to the government, during the mney 
American war. I myselfheard him spea 


not the most respectfully of one of the 
that he be- | 
longed to clubs, but of this I am gure, . 
that he was present at several; he ran | 
about from town to town, conversing with | 


chief justices. I do not 


artizans en the rashness and impolicy of 


the war ; and he delivered his sentiments | 


at Norwich and other places in a manner 
the most decidedly hostile to government. 
My hon. friend would at that time have 
thought himself hardly dealt with, if he 
had condemned as an enemy to his 
king and constitution, merely because he 
was an enemy to the American war.* 


| © Mr, Windham’s earliest essay @S.a public 


Why, Sir, are Mr. Muir and Mr. Pais 
mer to be considered as enemies to the 
constitution, sowing the seeds of rebel- 
lion, anarchy, and confusion for only 
pointing out to the people those privileges 
which they should enjoy, and whieh they 
are unjustly denied? Sedition is of a 
generic nature ; there are different a 
of sedition; and there is a species of sedi- 
tion of which the lord advocate himself 
has been guilty, with regard to this trial ; 
one fact so glaringly scandalous, that I 
cannot pass it over in silence. I allude 
to the conduct shown with respect to two 
witnesses upon this trial; one of these, 
who was incompetent to give evidence 
was admitted; whilst the other, on the 
pretext of his credibility being doubted, 
was rejected. I contend, with respect to 
Russel, that the ibility of his evidence 
ought to have been left to the jury, in- 
stead of the judge usurping their province; 
and ar with respect to ea there 
was the test iality apparent. 
The chee Hag were Lis fairky gimitied, 
and, consequently, Mr. Muir could not 
have a fair trial. I believe, Sir, the ma- 
jority of this House are asseciators; but 
I entreat them to recollect that they are 
also representatives : and let me ask, were 
these associations founded on established 
law, or were they self-created? If they 
were not formed by the command of the 
legislature, no man ought to be censured 
lowallg i eed which is a 

imposed upon pconsed ier ys 

as tearael lord meat have been alii 
intemperate warmth into an unguarded = 
Ea, when he declared, on Mr. Mais 
objecting to one of those gentlemen being. 
on his jury, who belonged to an associa- 
tion which had prejudged him before his 

trial, that “ if this objection was not re- 


| pelled, Mr. Muir could have no jury at all 


to try him, but men who were either trai- 
tors or conspirators ; for that all men real- 
ly attached to their constitution had sub- 
scribed their names to associations of this 
nature.” 

But there is one strange assertion made 


speaker was occasioned by a call made on the 
country, for a subscription in.aid of govern- 
ment, to be applied towards carrying on the 
war with our Masaican colonies. It was om 
the 28th of January 1778, ata agri 3 of gen- 
tlemen of the county of Norfolk, held at Nor- 
wich. A copy of this speech will be found im 
the life of Mr. Windham, prefixed by Mr. 
ot to the Collection of bis Speeches in 
Parliament, vol, i. p, 142, . 
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‘by one of the lords of justiciary. He 
says, “that no man has a right in the 
constitution, unless he possesses a landed 
property; men of personal property, 
though they may have immense sums in 
‘the funds, have no lot or part in the mat- 
ter.” How absurd, how nonsensical, how 
ridiculous! When judges speak thus with 
levity, at random, and ina manner that 
discovers the most profound ignorance of 
the constitution, what is the inference I 
would draw? That the temper of the 
judges is manifest from such conduct, 
‘which never occurred even in the reign of 
the Stuarts. Another learned Jord said, 
that as he saw no punishment for sedition 
in our law, he must go into the Roman 
law ; and having recourse to this extra-ju- 
dicial authority, he at last discovered that 
the mildest punishment that could be in- 
flicted on the unfortunate gentleman was 
transportation for fourteen years! The 
Roman law left it at the learned lord’s dis- 
cretion to give Mr. Muir either to the 
allows !—-to wild beasts !—or to Botany 
ay; and, of the whole he had happily 
selected the mildest! He was utterly 
amazed when he learned that a judge had 
seriously supported such unaccountable 
nonsense from the bench—such nonsenseas 
_ ought not to be suffered from the youngest 
‘or most ignorant student. He had always 
‘ entertained the highest veneration for the 
character of a judge; and his indi i 
was roused, to find that. the learned lord, 
instead of discharging’ his duty with the 
gravity becoming the bench, had acted 
with ignorance, levity, and hypocrisv. 
After having put his invention to the 
rack, he had at last hit upon the mild pu- 
nishment, of fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion beyond the seas! Good God! Sir, 
any man of spirit(and such he believed Mr. 
Muir to be) would sooner prefer death 
than this mildest instance of the judge's 
mercy. But another of these learned 
lords, or perhaps the same (for with their 
names I profess myself totally unacquaint- 
ed), asserted, that now the torture was 
banished, there. was no adequate punish- 
ment for sedition! Here, Sir, is language 
which also shows the temper, the igno- 
rance, the levity, the hypocrisy of this 
imprudent man: let him be either serious 
or in jest, the sentiment was equally intol- 
erable. I know not which of them ad- 
vanced such a proposition, but God help 
the people who have such judges ! 
I admit, Sir, that the conduct of a lord 
advocate is less material than that of a 
[ VOL. XXX. ] 
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judge ; but I do not think, that in Great 
Britain any person should be declared 
guilty, before he is arraigned and convict- 
ed of the offence. Shall we send Muir, 
Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, and Gerrald, . 
to England? said the lord advocate. But 
here he acts, with respect to Mr. Gerrald, 
as he did towards Mr. Muir, and sup- 
poses him guilty, without ever being 
brought to a trial. The abuse of discretion 
has been made a topic of debate; but I 
assert, that when these learned lords are 
about to exercise discretion, they should 
look to England, and regulate their con- 
duct by herexample. What, Sir, was 
the case here? A Mr. Winterbottom* 
was convicted, and punished with fine and 
imprisonment. In the course of his inr- 
prisonment, he was placed among the 
common felons. As soon asthe attorney- 
general of this country was made ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, with that 
humanity which should ever attend his of- 
fice, he ordered him instantly to be remov- 


| ed: exclaiming at the same time “ God 


forbid, let his crime be sedition, or what 
it may, that I should suffer this man to 
mix with such company, to have his mo- 
rals corrupted and tainted with their vil- 
lainy! 1 will not allow it.” But, how dif- 
ferent was the conduct of the humane 
court of justiciary! They send the un- 
justly-accused and convicted to herd 
with the srost infamous and abject, and 


‘even think this punishment too mild for 


the offence. I wish gentlemen would 
pe out—that they would tell us what 
their notions are of the law of Scotland. 
Let us, for Heaven’s sake, be informed 
what the opinion of the House really is as 
to this tyrannical law. Were I to live in 
Scotland, I should consrder my life, my 
property, and my liberty to be msecure, 
and should place no confidence in the en- 
joyment of any of those blessings. _ 

It cannot have escaped gentlemen, 
that not many years ago, associations 
were formed in this country, exactly on 
the same principles that Mr. Muir and 
his friends formed . their. - associations. 
Sir, it is precisely for those very offences 
which were committed by those very as- 
sociations in England, that Mr. Muir and 
Mr. Palmer are now condemned te trans- 
portation for fourteen years. But it wilt 
be said, that the French revolution has 
changed the nature of the ease. It may 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 22; p.p. 
893, 875. 
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be so: but I wish never to believe, that 
what was once meritorious, what was once 
fit, and what was considered as the only 
means of preserving the liberties of this 
country, can all of a sudden have so chang- 
ed. its complexion, can have become so 
black and atrocious a crime, as to call down 
on the head of him who so far reveres the 
constitution of England, as to wish to 
restore it to its primitive  edbenconer the 
unrelenting vengeance of persecution: 
while those very men who perhaps sat 
this fatal example, have fled into the arms 
of power, as into an asylum, and are now 
enjoying the emoluments of the highest 
places this kingdom knows—the wages, 
perhaps, of their apostacy. Yes, Sir, 
these unfortunate gentlemen have done, 
what the right hon. the chancellor of the 
exchequer, what the duke of Richmond, 
have done before them. They have done 
no more. Can this House’ forget the 
addresses of those two personages to the 
people? and this, not to petition for a 
reform in parliament, not simply to state 
the abuses, and to pray for, in the language 
of suppliants, a redress of those abuses ; 
but to demand, I say demand them as 
their right. As long as gentlemen shall 
recollect the Thatched House, and these 
very associatigns, it is impossible they 
can forget their addresses to the people. 
Oh, human folly and inconsistency ! Why 
are these very men now exalted to_the 
most envied stations, while poor Muir 
and Palmer are doomed to waste out the 
remainder of their lives in a foreign cli- 
mate, the companions of outcasts, felons, 
the most degraded of the human species! 
And have we not, at some period or other, 
all of us called assemblies ? Have we not 
all of us been guilty of crimes which might 
drive us to Botany Bay? Happy am I 
to boast, that however I may disapprove 
of those violent prosecutions which have 
been conducted in this country against 
individuals, on charges of sedition, that 
these, when compared with the trials now 
before us, are merciful and humane. 
Happy am [ to boast, that it is my for- 
tune to be a subject and an inhabitant of 
England. Were I a native of Scotland, I 
would instantly prepare to leave that land 
of tyranny and of despotism. Until these 
infamous Jaws are abrogated, you may 
talk of justice, you may talk of juries, 
but all trials are mockeries. Until these 
infamous laws are abrogated, the liberty 
of the subject is insecure and unprotected ; 
and Scotland, like France, is a land of 
despotism and-oppression. 


After having bestowed a very warm pa 
negyric on his hon. and learned friend, 
(Mr. Adam,) who had that day delivered 
one of the most excellent and argumente- 
tive speeches ever heard within those 
walls, Mr. Fox concluded by urging, that 
the present question was of the very firat 
importance, not only to the people af 
England, but to all civilised society. Un- 
til such time, continued he, as there is a 
law to send me to Botany Bay for pub- 
licly avowing my sentiments, I shall think 
it a duty incumbent upon me to condemn 
the actions of those in power, whenever 
they may, as in the present instance, call 
forth the execration of mankind. If Eng- 
land, unhappily cous into despotism, 
should ever be governed by such princi- 

les, then farewell, a long farewell, to our 

oasted freedom! And sure, I am, that 
no country connected with it can ever 
enjoy civil liberty. 3 

Mr. Pitt said, that the grounds of dis- 
cussion were simple ; and, in his opinion, 
an inquiry into this business would lead 
to the conclusion, that no doubt could 
be entertained, either of the legality of 
the trials under review, or of the pra 
priety of the manner in which the lords _ 
of justiciary had exercised their discree 
tion upon the accasion. Upon a general 
consideration of the various aspects 
which the question had been viewed, it 
would appear that the legality of these 


sentences swauld depend _on the construc 
tion and operation of the act of 1703, by 
virtue of which the court of justiciary 
were empowered, under the general terns . 
banishment, to pronounce sentence of 
transportation. By arguing upon the 
present cases of leasing-making, the lord 
advocate did not mean to assert, that 
even for that offence judgment of transe._ 
fates might not be pronounced ; but 

ad only remarked that, in his opinion; 
it was most proper to prefer indictments 
for sedition, which made the delinquents 
liable to incur arbitrary punishments, ace 
cording to the Scottish law. Previous to 
the passing of the act of queen Anne _ 
leasing-making, under various modifica- 
tions, was made a capital offence by. dif 
ferent acts of parliament. The object of 
that statute was, te take away the capital 
art of that crime, and to substitute fine, 
mprisonment, or banishment, or any. cor 
poral punishment, in its stead. Upon an 
attentive consideration of the statute, 18 
would, however, appear that the term 
“banishment” had not been used es 
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ointing out a particular way in which a 
t aitunent a to be inflicted, but had 
only been stated as one among the many 
- other modes of arbitrary punishments 
which the court of justiciary were by 
that statute empowered to substitute in 


lieu of the capital one which was formerly 


used. If, therefore, the punishment an- 
nexed to these crimes was arbitrary, the 
legislature must certainly have meant to 
invest the judges with a discretionary 
power; ahd as the parliament had fre- 
quently specified the exercise of the mi- 
tigated mode of banishment to which 
some gentlemen had slluded, it would 
follow, that where no such specification 
had been made, the general power of ba- 
nishing, according to the utmost extent 
of the term, was meant to-be given to 
the judges of whom he spoke. From a 
variety of precedents, which had occurred 
from the year 1687 to 1754, it would ap- 
ear that the term “banishment” had 
been used in the same sense put upon it 
by the lord advocate, and that the statute 
of Anne had adopted it in the same man- 
ner. Having stated the different pre- 
cedents, he proceeded to remark, that in 
all the instances which he had adduced 
the sentence of banishment had been fol- 
lowed up by orders for transportation. 
The whole, therefore, of an hon. gentle- 
man’s argument, proceeded on his having 
confounded the distinction 
pital and arbitrary punishments.—An ad- 
ditional pr the.statute of Anne 
meant to bestow upon the judges the 
power of substituting the latter in lieu 
of the former, would appear still more 
evident from the case of Baillie, which 
happened soon after the statute was passed. 
In order, .|however, to evade the force of 
this precedent, a violent attack had been 
made upon the privy council by which 
the shatence was pronounced. For some 
years previous to the Revolution, espe- 
cially during the reigns of Charles and 
James the second, he admitted that the 
proceedings of that body were justly ob- 
noxious to the people. But, after the 
Revolution, that body was not supposed 
to be inimical to the progress of civil - 
berty ; but, on the contrary, during the 
reigns of king William and queen Anne, 
the members of it were always deemed 
the most zealous friends to the freedom 
of the nation.—It had been argued against 
the authority of this precedent, that the 
arliament had deliberately suffered the 
aw which it passed to be violated by 
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this privy council, as another 
had been added to those which had been 
ointed out by the act. This argument, 
owever, proceeded upon a misconstrue- 
tion of the act in question: the punish 
ment was arbitrary; and it being so, the 
pillory might be superadded to it without 
any violation of the law in question. 
At this distance of time it was impossible 
we could precisely know the objects which 
the sentence against Baillie had in view; 
but the presumption ought now surely 
to be, that the sentence was legal, and 
that consequently the court had the 
power of guperadding corporal punish- 
ment and infamy, to fie, imprisonment, 
and banishment.—It might perhaps be 
contended, that all these remarks on leas- 
ing-making were superfluous, because the 
present offences had been stated as in- 
stances of sedition ; and from thence gen 
tleman had been pleased to conclude, that 
they were not at alt punishable by the 
existing law of Scotland. But if it could 
be seriously asserted, that ho punishment 
was by that law provided ‘for the ‘nutie- 
rous class of crimes which in England 
were punished either as misdemeanors of 
libels—if that law was so defective, and 
authority upon that subject:so siterit, that 
civil society of which we were members 
had the right, through its tiagistrates and 
judges, to declare whetein sedition cons 
sisted nee which was pernidnent 
in its nature, however, modified by cir- 
cumstances, titmes, and seasons, On the 
contrary, however, he conceived, that by - 
the common law of Scotland, all of these 
offences which were not included within 
the five statutes against leasing-making; 
were sedition, and consequently liable to 
incur arbitrary punishment. These crimes 
of sedition were made treason by the act 
1584, and that act continued in force till © 
1707, when Scotch and English treasons 
were assimilated to each otliet ; and thus, 
according to the argument of the gen- 
tlemen opposite, in the interval between 
1703 and 1707, the offences contained in 
the act of 1584 were either reduced to 
vion-entities, er converted into leasing- 
making or sedition.—It had been stated 
as avery singular phenomenon, that no 
recent instance had offered itself in prac- 
tice with regard to sedition in ~Scotland, 
and yet there had been two rebellions 
in that country. But whoever had 
considered the political agitations of 
that part ef the United Kingdom, must 
have seen that the struggle there was for 
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‘thie higher exercise of power and preroga- 
tive in a certain family, @nd not for the 
propagation of principles which, by ex- 
citing discontent and insurrection among 
the lower orders of the community, had a 
tendency to promote sedition. Sir George 
Mackenzie, whose authority seemed to 
be pretty much relied on, even by those 
who most warmly censured him, in a 
passage in his commentary on the statute 
IQ James 6th c. 10. enters into a minute 


description of sedition, which must be |. 


an offence, varying according to parti- 
cular acts, times, and countries, but 
which, upon the whole, must in Scottish 
jurisprudence have ever been esteemed a 
distinct and specific crime, liable to the 
infliction of arbitrary punishment. The 
Jegality of the proceedings being thus 
established, he must next call the atten- 
tion of the House to the circumstances 
of the trial,as stated by the lord advo- 
‘cate; and without enquiring whether the 
country was exactly divided into associa- 
tors and republicans, he must remark, 
that the jury having belonged to the 
Goldsmiths-hall association, could be no 
just cause of challenge, as they might still 
act with the most impartial justice towards 
the libeller, however they might hate the 
libel. pee wuole transaction had been 
represented as MOSt: oppreasive ; but, 


stripped of all party exaggerations, it 


would appear that the question with re- 
d to Flower’s book had been waved 


t instead of ransacking the actions of 
Muir’s life, none but those of the three 
Jast months of it had been inquired into; 
that his exculpatory witness, James Rus- 
sel, had not been examined, from his own 
misconduct ; and the circumstances which 
he was called upon to prove, were une- 

uivocally admitted by the lord advocate. 
When, then, he had no doubt of the le- 
‘gality of the sentence, he would not be 
lisposed to entertain surmises to the pre- 
judice of the judges, on account of any 
mistaken expressions they might use ; nor 
would he think it at all necessary to enter 
into any justification of his learned friend, 
the lord advocate, with regard to the pet 
he had acted in this business, nor of his 
own behaviour on the question. of parlia- 
mentary reform. He thought that the 
judges would have been highly culpable, 
if, vested as they were with discretionary 
powers, they had not employed them for 
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the present punishment of such daring 
delinquents, and: the suppression of doc- 
trines so dangerous to the country. 

Mr. Adam made a very able reply, in 
which he expressed his astonishment that 
ministers should advise the execution of 
such sentences against men whose offence — 
might perhaps be traced to the doctrines 
formerly inculcated by some of those who 
now held distinguished situations in the 
cabinet. 

Mr. Grey shortly stated what the of 
fences were of which these gentlemen had 
been accused. He said, that Mr. Pitt 
had acted on their principles at the meet- 


ing at the Thatched house in 1782, that 


the doctrines promulged from thence by 
Mr. Pitt and the duke of Richmond were 
of the same tendency as those maintained 
by these two unfortunate gentlemen; nay, 
that the duke of Richmond had gone 
greater lengths than either of them, im 
recommending universal suffrage, and 
telling the people that they must depend 


on their own exertiuns in procuring a 


parliamentary reform; and that the ef- 
forts of the noble duke and Mr. Pitt in 
1782, on that subject, might be regarded 
as“ having produced the exertions of 
Messrs. Muir’ and Palmer in Scotland. 
But what was the result ? The noble duke 
and Mr. Pitt sat inhis majesty’s cabinet, 
and gave their sanction for carrying into 
execution the sentences passed on Mr. 
Paloter uir 
be banished for fourteen years, and 
doomed to live with the out-casts of so- 
ciety. Mr. Grey said, that he entirely 
agreed with Mr. Fox, that if the criminal 
law of Scotland were extended to Eng- 
land, then it would no longer be the 
country where a freeman could live. 
. The House divided : 
“Tellers. 
-(Mr. Grey - - - - 
a 1 Me mierda. or. e oe 
The L. A. of Scotland, t 173 
-Mr, Anstruther: - - 
So it passed in the negative. Mr. Adam 
then made a similar motion with regard 
to the trial of Mr. Palmer; and moved 


Nogs 


also an address to his majesty, in behalf 


of Messrs. {Muir and Palmer, embodying 
the various arguments made use of in the 
course of his speech. They were nega~ 
tived without a division, 
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